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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE four FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNQER, 

BT SAMUEL SAUlTTEft, SSq. 

No. L 

EV£R¥ periodScal writer has, I believe, experi- 
enced the difficulty of fixing: ^po^ ^ appropriaU 
title for his work : it has been expressed by many, 
it has been felt by more. In the present day, this 
difficulty is experienced in a tenfold degree, for so 
numerous has been the tribe of adventurers in this 
department of literature, that almost every name, 
expressive of the character or the writmgs of a de- 
suttory essayist, has been anticipated. What a 
variety of appellations has been assumed, from the 
Twler of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. down to the Port 
Folio of Oliver OMschool, Esq. I 

Under these circumstances, the attempt to in- 
vent a name for my paper, which should be per- 
fectly original, was utterly repugnant with my love 
of ease ; my only difficulty was, to discover a title 
among the fugitive writers of Great-Britain, which 
would best suit my habiu and dispositions, and I 
could then easily appropriate it, by the addition of 
the epithet American. With a rapid glance, I 
reviewed the catalogue, and found objections to 
almost every name which had been assumed. The 
airy levity which seemed connected with that of 
the " Tatkr," would have suited me tolerably 
well; but I have, for some time, endeavoured, and 
I flatter myself, Hot wholly without success, to 
form myself upon the model of some of the fashion- 
ably nonchalant characters, which may be met with 
in some modem novels. Besides, with all sub- 
mission to the superior knowledge of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, tlie title seems so appropriate to the fairer 
part of the creation, that I was afraid of being sup- 
posed, in this revolutionary age, to be actuated by 
a wish of encroaching upoa one of the inalienable 
and imprescriptible rights of woman* 

The Spectator, I was informed, Kad been already 
adopted ; the Guardian conveyed unpleasant sen- 
sations to my mind, as more than four months 
must elapse, before I shall be emancipated fVom 
the controul of an unpolished being, who, under 
that appellation, has presumed to curtail* many of 
my elegant expenses. To the " Rambler" I ob- 
jected, because, to adopt the style of the author 
himself, it "savoured of loco-mot ion." The ** Idler*' 
I had almost deteimined to adopt; but I was ter- 
rified by observing, that his very idleness is instruc- 
tive ; and, independently of the opinion so justly 
and universaHy entertained, that the worid cannot 
be mended or instructed, I am the last person in 
the world that would be impertin^int enough to 
undertake such a task. But, not to detain my 
readers, by a minute exposition of my motives for 
Injecting all other appellations, I was at length 
determined to adopt the title of the American 
Lounger, by remarking its coincidence with my 
disposition, my habits, and my name. 

Thus much forthe appellation which I have adopt- 
ed : I shall now follow the example of many of my 
predecessors, in giving an account of myself, and 
of my qualifications; and, " upon that favourite r 



topic, on which the dull can expatiate with brilli- 
ancy, and the sterile with copiousness," I shall be 
as brief as possible. 

With respect to my personal appearance, I may 
remark, that I have overheard more than one young 
lady, in a half whisper, acknowledge, that I had 
" most elegant eyes." With this remark, I have 
been, hitherto, not a little gratified, 'till the un-* 
lucky appearance of an essay in the 49th number 
ofthe Port Folio, with the signature ofRestorator, 
very much abated my self-complacency. As the 
author observes, that this epithet is occasionally 
applied to a piece of beef, to a p«ach, and to many 
other articles, equally differing in their natures 
from each other, I must acknowledge, that I have 
been rather puzzled ever since, to form a definite 
idea of what the dear creatures mean. I 
could also repeat many soothing observations upon 
the elegance of my person and dress, were it not 
for the ambiguity already mentioned. I can as- 
sure my female readers, that my attention to the 
latter circumstance costs me neariy as much time 
as the duties of their toilet, especially since the 
happy introduction of wigs saves them the two 
hours, heretofore appropriated to the hair-dresser. 
Not that I would have them imagine, that my per- 
son is attired with studied nicety ; on the con- 
trary, I can honestly say, that it always t?kes me 
some time, to give that careless air to my habili- 
ments, which is suitable to the character of a 
lounger. 

With respect to my qualifications, I may ob- 
serve, that I am a most acceptable visitant at tea- 
parties; for I have something pretty to say, to 
each of the fair assembly, and talk sentiment with 
an interesting simper. I hand a young lady to 
and from the piano-forte, with an easy air, and 
applaud her execution, although I can hardly dis- 
tinguish between the much admired air of " The 
Cottager's Daughter," and *' Go to the Devil and 
shake Yourself." Add to this, that I always go 
to the assembly, and to all private dancing parties, 
to which I am invited ; although, in compliance 
with the example of many of my ingenious brother 
loungers, I soon profess myself tired of dancing. 
I frequent the theatre pretty constantly, not to at- 
tend to the play, but to join a knot of ingenious 
young friends, in parading the lobby, with as much 
noise as possible, talking loud, laughing at the 
most serious passages in tragedy, and abashing the 
performers. These traits in my character, will, I 
trust, establish my claim to the i^pellation which 
I have assumed ; yet, I must candidly own, that, 
without assistance from corres{)ondents, the Ame- 
rican Lounger will boast but a short existence. 
Fi\>m professed indolence, much cannot be ex- 
pected ; but, if each of my worthy brethren, and 
I may add sisters also, in Uiis city, will only con- 
tribute one letter each, upon some fugitive topic, 
I am confident, that my existence will be more pro- 
tracted than even that of tlie Spectator of Great- 
Britain; and I should not be at all surprised to 
read, ten years hence, the American Loupger, No. 
500, 

The plan, therefore, that I propose to myself in 
thb paper, is to take an occasional glance, m '.vhich 
I hope, thftt I^^ be wsi;^Ved bjr thP frjc|^§hij) Qf 



correspondents, at the fleeting topics and manners 
of the day. It will be, particulariy, an object with 
me, to attract the attention of the fair ; and I am 
not without hopes of assistance, from the pen of 
many an ingenious female. Their communica- 
tions would always bt received with particular 
pleasure, and meet with particular attention. 1 
can assure my readers, that I am very goo<l- 
humoured, and that personal satire, or private ma- 
levolence, shall never pollute these papers. Should 
I be occasionally detected in addressing letters t« 
myself, I may plead the example of preceding 
writers, and remark, that none can so completely 
trace all the beauties of a composition, as the 
writer himselfl Should I occasionally draw a cha- 
racter, whether male or female, I would humbly 
warn any person fix>m appropriating it. It may 
be ten to one that I may never have heard of per- 
sons, the lineaments of whose characters may, 
nevertheless, be supposed to be traced, with an 
exactness almost equal to that, with which Stuart 
would copy their features. I could enlarge upon 
this subject ; but Dr. Smollett has treated it in so 
admirable a way, and illustrated it so happily, in 
his prefatory i^ogue to Roderic Random, that I 
shall, without further ceremony, conclude my in- 
troductory paper, with referring my readers to the 
perusal of it. 

«*« Those of our friend^h who may be disposed 
to correspond with Sam Saumth, are requested 
to address their communiq^itions to the Editor of 
the Port FoliO) as usual ; but to prefix to their con* 
tributions (he words ^ For the America Lounger**' 



HEvie;w. 

FOF THE POST FOLIO. 

** Bq>ortf of Cases, adjudged in the Circuit Coart of the 
United States, for the third Circuit. By foBN D. UTal. 
LAsCB. Octavo, pp. 146, Philadelphia: published by As* 
bury Dickins, S. C. Usti^k, printer, 1801." 

THE industrious reporter of these cases has, with 
a very laudable ambition, chosen to commence his 
professional career, by a history of law cases and 
decisions, in a tribunal, distinguished for the learner 
ing of its officers, and the purity of its justice. It 
is but too common for young men of genius, des-r 
tinod for the profession ofthe law, to consider their 
legal noviciate in a barrister's ofiice, but a genteel 
retreat for indolenpe, and who have no object more 
legitimate^ than to while away their awkward 
hours, in << a calm, middle state of mental and 
moral inactivity." 

The number of those, who have substituted 
poetry for special pleading, swell? the catalogue of 
British biography ; and Pope, with no exaggera^ 
tion of satire, lampoons that class of lawless loiter^ 
ers, 

•* Who study Shakspeare-^at the imu ofqmrt,** 

W}th this species of indifference to black letter 
reading, and professional cares, Mr. Wallace ap- 
pears to l^e in no wise chargeable, Without ncr 
glecting or contemning pojitc literature, he has 
judiciously given his most eager attention to 
|Ji,ACi^STQNE ; s^ftc} tl]C goo4 fridt^ of h|s diligeqctJ 



and perseverance, appear abundantly in the volume 
before us. 

As we think our reporter's preface is vigorously 
written, and as its neatness and perspicuity of 
phrase gives us the assurance that Mi;. Wallace 
has mingled classical with law books, we transcribe 
it with much pleasure. It will convey, moreover, 
a very luminous idea of the nature of his design, of 
the " disadvantages" attendant on his task, of his 
anxiety for the present, and his hope for the future. 

PREF4CB. 

*| BY tho&c who are conversant with subjects of municipal 
jurisprudence, the </m/^« of publishing memorials of adjudg- 
ed cases in the circuit court, of the United States, for the 
t>ird circuit, will, no doubt, be received with approbation. 

" Questions on the constitution and laws of the United 
Statec, on several commercial law, and the law of nations, 
ir.ust furniih a series of decisions, hlglUy valuaUe to every 
Juridical officer, and of grea: importance to the community; 
and such are the questions which will principally occupy 
the attention of this court. 

** It is only for the execution of the task, that I feel inxiety. 
I am no ways satisfied that this firtt essay will be thought 
to augur favourably of the reporter. It may serve, however, 
to soften the rigour of judgment, to know that li has been 
n:ade under considerable disadvantages, which will not 
attend upon future eflRorts : and if, in these cirotimstances, 
the present publication should meet with patronage, I shall 
feci encouraged to proceed, in the h<^ of ari^iving much 
nearer to the point of tnerit. 

** The state of each case will, I think, be fdund to be ac- 
curately given; and the opinion of the court, generally, in 
the words in which it was delivered; with only such slight 
departures, in mere phraseology, as to create no variation 
in the sense. It doe» n6t come within the power of any one 
but the stenographer, to exhibit a copy of an oral discourse, 
that shall, in every particular, comport with the original. 
Where the opinions were written, i have l)een favoured by 
the judges, with leave to lake copies. As to the arguments 
of eoi^nsel, from their nature, they require much compres- 
sion : where several are concerned, the arguments of all on 
•each side, must be thrown together. In doing this, much 
of the spirit, and many of the beaut ies of an eloquent debate 
will be lost. I have to lament, that it is not within the 
compass of such compilations, to do justice to the great abi- 
lities, which are conspicuous at the bar of the court, in 
-which these catet were decided. AH that I can profess to 
have given on this head, is a correct state of the pointt 
made by the counsel, and the substance of the arguments 
•n each side. It may be thought, that I sometimes give to 
the argun*ents, a cast rather more /uremic than is usual in 
the niodern style of reporting; and that 1 too frequently in- 
troduce, into the principal report, colloquial and incidental 
matter. I am not conscious, however, of having indulged 
this too far ; and, where i have )ielded to it, 1 promise my- 
self, it will be found to answer some useful purpose; and 
to present, if not so much of symmetry, at least a more 
natural exhibition of the case. 

" I have only to add, that, in the outtet of a great national 
judicature, it apf)earedto me proper, not ©nly to record the 
more solemn sentences of the law, but also to preserve rules 
of practice, and the courtt of proceetling. In courts long 
established, and where the practical forms and principles 
are well understood, or may be traced to digested systems, 
alte preservation of these incidental cases of a discretionary 
kind, would not be so important. But, in this court, which 
R^ust, io some measure, originate a code of practice, points 
of that nature, when scttl^, become of considerable con- 
•equencc. 

** Should my design be approved, I purpose to c4»Rtinu« a 
jrtport of the adjudged cases in the third circuit. 
•• FiUadelpbia, Ocioher It*, 1801 ." 

Mr. Wallace's motto to hfe book, thotigh, at 
first, it may appear a circumstance, not of suffi- 
cient consequence tajustify a particular memorial, 
yet deserves quotation, for its aptness and propriety. 
It is from Cxckro, ami declares a salutary and an 
eternal truth. 

•* Optimum est MAjonoM se^ nk*ti;gia.^ 

The judges of the court, in whieli (heae " cases*' 
were " adjudged," are the 

Honourable William TilghmanjofPennsylvaaia, 
chief judge, 
Honourable Richard Basset, of Delaware, 
Honourable William Griffith, of New-Jersey- 
The cases reported are, Hammond's lessee 
against Haws — Ponn against Butler-^The United 
Slates against Duane-^the same against King*— 
the same against Moor©~KcbcYeria against Nairac 
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—Ferrer against the same— ^Duncan against Koch 
— Hollingsworth against Duane — the same against 
the same — Bentaloe against Pratt — Cowan against 
Magauran— -Hollingsworth against Duane — Knox 
and Co. against Greenleaf— Bowerbank against 
Morris — tlie United States against Wayne — Bou- 
dinot against Symmes — and Hollingsworth against 
Duane. 

It is worthy of an incidoital remark, that, in a 
brief period, no less than fiK)e of these reported 
cases are those, in which the editor of the Aurora 
was a party. Law herself seems to hcrfd to this 
panizan, the language of Ulysses, 

" Peace, factious monster! born to vex the state !" 

It is evident, from the fidelity and precision o^ 
these reports, that Mr. Wallace is not neglected 
by those, whose juridical skill and experience may 
give sanction and currency to his work. To 
those, who delight in the progress of enterprize, 
and the advancement of industry, no less than to 
law students and practitioners, it will be pleasing 
to learn, that Mr. Wallace determines to perse- 
vere. His work, modest and humble in its pre- 
tensions, may soon reach a " high and palmy 
state;" and, we doubt not, that future purchasers 
will have occasion to remember, and apply the 
" crescit eundo'* of Virgil. 

We cannot conclude this article more advantage- 
ously to Mr. Wallace, than by transcribing the 
following passage, from a very ingenious critique, 
originally published in that respectable journal, 
" The Gazette of the United States." 

" The portrait of the cause is, in every case, just 
to the counsel, honorary to the court, and, as far 
as can come witliin the knowledge of a few indi- 
viduals,perfectly true throughout ; and when, in tlie 
report, the state of the case, the argument, and the 
judgment, have these merits, the reporter cannot 
want the aid of apology. The style of reporting 
is essentially the same as that of Dumford and 
East; and the collateral digest of the whole case, 
which Mr. Wallace has given in the beginning or 
coiu'se of the report, answers many purposes that 
an index cannot always subserve, while it furnishes, 
for a common-place book, the point of the cause 
ali*eady dressed. Many of the reports, particularly 
those of Cowan vs. Magauran, the United States 
vs. King, and Hollingsworth vs. Duane, are exhi- 
bited with singular perspicuity; and cannot but 
determine the readers to extend that encourage- 
ment CO Mr. Wallace, which will insure a conti- 
nuation of the work." 



POLITICS. 

[Many have complained that, in our last volume, too small 
a share ol our attention was given to poli rxcs. As wi) 
have enlarged the Port Folio, \ve shall often render it a 
magazine of political disquisition, obtained from /r/nci- 
paU, or derived from the ieadir^ papers of the country. 
We resume, this week, the New- York exposition of the po- 
litical imbecility of the president of the United States.J 

FROM THE NEW YOBK EVENING POST. 

AS EXAMiSATlOS OF tUB jTXBSJDENr'S 

MESSAGE^ COnriaUED* 

NUMBER 11. 

The next most prominent feature in the mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abandon at once all the in- 
ternal revenue of the country. The motives 
avowed for this astonishing scheme, are, that 
" there is reasonable ground of confidence that this 
pait of the revenue may now be safely dispensed 
witli....that the remaining sources will be sufficient 
to provide for the support of government, \.opay the 
interest of the public debt, and to discliarge theprinci- 
pal in shorter periods, than the Liws or the general 
expectation had contemplatcd...and that, though wars 
and untoward events might change this prospect 
of things^ and call for expenses, which the impost 



could notmeet....yct that sound principles wouM 
not justify our taxing the industry of our fellow 
citizens, to accumulate treasure for wars to happen 
we know not when, and which might not perliaps 
happen, but from the temptations offered hy tliat 
treasure." 

If we allow tliese to be more than witensiblc 
motives, we shall be driven to ascribe this conduct 
to a deficiency of intellect, and to an ignorance of;our 
financial arrangements, greater than could hj^vc 
been suspected : if but ostensible, it is then impos. 
sibi* to trace the suggestion to any otfier source, 
than the culpable desire of gaining or securing po- 
pularity, at an immediate expense of public utility, 
equivalent, on a pectmiary scale, to a million of 
dollars annually ; and at the greater expense of a 
very seripus innovation of our system of public 
credit. 

That these, at least, are the certain consequences 
of the measure, shall be demonstrated by argu- 
ments, which are believed to be unanswerable. 

To do this the more effectually^ it is necessary 
to premise, that some of the rerenues, now propos- 
ed to be relinquished, are, with every solemnity of 
law, pledged for paying the interest and redeeming 
the principal of our pubHc debt, foreign and do- 
mestic. As to the interest, and such parts of the 
principal, as, by the original constitution of the 
debt, are payable by annual instalments, the appro* 
priation is absdute. As to the residue, it is qual?- 
fied. On the third of March, 1795, was passed an 
act of congress, which forms a mam pillar in the 
fabric of our public credit....which, maturing and 
perfecting the establishment of a sinking fkmd^ en- 
deavours, with peculiar solicitude, to render it 
adequate, effectual, and inviolable. By the eighth 
section of this act, it is provided, « That all sur- 
passes of the revenue, which shall remain at the 
end of any year, and which, at the next session of 
congress, shall not be otherwise appropriated or 
reserved by law,, shall, ipsofacto^ become a part of 
the sinking fund.'* This fund, by other provisions 
of the same act, is vested in commissioners, in trusty 
to be applied to the redemption of the debt, by 
reimbursement or by purchase, until the whole 
shall be extinguished : and the feith of the United 
States is expressly engaged, that the monies, 
which are to constitute the fimd, shall inviolably 
remain so appropriated and vested, until the re- 
demption of the debt shall be completely effected. 

The simple statement of these provisions goes 
far to confirm the character, which we have given 
to the proposition. But a distinct examination of 
the reasons, by which it is supported, will, when 
taken in connexion with those provisions, place 
beyond doubt, its absurd and pernicious tendency. 

The first inducement offered for relinquishing 
the internal revenue, is a reasonable ground of conf-^ 
dence that it may safely be dispensed with. 

When it is considered that we are in tlie very 
crisis of an important change of situation ; passing 
from a state, in which neutrality had procured to 
our commerce, and to the revenue depending on it, 
a great artificial increase....with good reason to 
look for a diminution, and without satisfactory 
data^ to enable us to fix the extent of this diminu- 
tion: can any thing be more rash, more empirfcal, 
than voluntarily to abandon a valuable and grow- 
ing branch of income, of which we are already iti 
possession ? Can it be said, that merely " a rca- 
sonable ^(juncf of confidence" is a sufBcient warraat 
for so important a surrender ? Surely we ought 
to have been told, tliat there was at least a moral 
certainty of the fact. But even this would not have 
been deemed enough by a prudent statesman* 
Nothing less than experiment^ certainty ought to 
have been relied upon. There was no pressure of 
circumstances making it proper to precipitate the 
measure. It would have been ridiculous to pre- 
tend that the burden is so heavy as to demand im- 
mediate relief) and, without this incentive to r.cU»- 
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quishment experience ought uncloubleclly to hare 
been taken, as the only fit and sure guide. 

Not only it it problematical what the present 
duties on imposts, will, for succeeding years, pro- 
duce ; but it is in a degree question^le, whether 
it may not be found necessary to reduce the rates* 
That they are now high^ when compared with the 
commercial capital of our country, is not to be 
denied, and whether tliey may not be found too 
high for a beneficial course of our tirade, is yet to 
be decided by experiment. The latter augmenta- 
tions of the rates of duty, were made at times, 
and under circumstances, in the situations of this 
and other countries, which forbid us to regard past 
experience as conclusive on the point* 

Should it be said, in answer, that the revenues 
GUI hereafter be renewed, if, on trial, it shall be 
found that they have been prematurely abandoned, 
the decisive reply is, that this is to invert the na- 
tural order of just reasonings Were it now the 
i^uestion, whether such revenues should be created, 
ill anticipation of a possible deficiency, thecoiTeet 
answer would be, let experiment first ascertain 
the necessity : as they already exist, on a question 
to abolish them^ the answer equally ought to be, 
let ei^rience first shew them to be unnecessary. 

But how can they be unnecessary? Let us 
^^rant that the remaining sources will be equal to 
the purposes enumerated in the message, doee it 
follow that it will not still be wise to retain the in- 
ternal revenue ? Is it not desirable that govern- 
ment should have it in its power to discharge the 
debt faster than may have been contemplated ? Is 
not this a felicity in our utuation, which ought to 
be improved ? A precious Item in the public for- 
tune, which ought not rashly to be squandered ? 
But it is not even tme that the laws have exclu- 
•tvely contemplated a definite period, for the ulti- 
mate redemption of the entire debt. They have 
only made a determinate provision for its extin* 
guishment, at all events, within a given term of 
jears : but, auxioua to shorten the period, they, in 
the clauac) which baa been quoted, respecting the 
•urpluases of revenue, have made an auxiliary pro* 
Tision for the purpose of abridging that term. The 
message, while it goes to impair the efficacy of the 
principal provision, proposes formally to renounce 
the auxiliary, and thus to disappoint the provident 
care of the laws to accelerate the discharee of the 
^bt. 

How reconcileable is this witV the wanton and 
unjust clamours heretofore vented against those, 
who projected and established our present system 
of public credit; charging them with a design to 
perpetuate the debt, under the pretext that a pub- 
Mc debt vfos a public blessing! It is not to be forgot- 
ten, that in these clamours Mr. Jefferson liberally 
participated ! Now, it seems, the tone is entirely 
<i»anged. The past administrations, who had so 
long been calumniated by thp imputation of that 
pernicious design, are, of a sudden, discovered to 
have done too much for the speedy discharge of the 
^ebt, and its duration is tp be prolonged, by thro^v- 
ing away a part of the fend destined for its prompt 
redemption. •••Wonderful union of consistency and 
wisdom 1 

Before we yield <mr approbation to the proposal* 
-we ought to havjp ^ guarantee fbr^he continuance 
fof our peace, ^opg enough to give effecl: tp the lei- 
:surely operation of that residue pf the fund, which 
it is intenc^cd JLo retain : else war, which never fails 
to brinj witji it an accumulation of debt, may in- 
tervene, ^d we may then rapidly hasten to that 
j>erjod, when the exigenpies of government may 
render it necessary |,o appropriate too large a 
portion of the earnings of labour. To guard against 
so unfortunate a result, towards which th^re is al- 
ways too great a tendencv, in the affajrs ofpatipns, 
oyr past administrations nave evinced a deep forei- 
^iffht,a^^ ^exercised a truly patriotic care. 'Unhap. 



py will it be, if any succeeding projector shaB be 
permitted to frustrate their salutary plan. 

It has been seen that the message anticipates, 
and attempts to answer objections to the derelic- 
tion of revenue ; the answer is, that " sound prin- 
ciples will not permit us to tax the industry of our 
citizens, to accumulate treasure for wars to hap- 
pen we know not when, and which might not per- 
haps happen, but for the temptations offered by 
that treasure." Unless, however, the accumulation 
of treasure be the necessary consequence of retain- 
ing the revenue, this argument is evidently futile. 
But the president had only to open our statute 
book to learn, that this consequence is chimerical. 
All future surplusses of revenue, being already 
eventually appropriated to the discharge of the 
public debt, it follows, that, till the whole debt 
shall have been extinguished, there could be no 
accumulation of treasure...,TiD spoil from that source, 
to tempt the rapacity of a greedy invader. Here 
we fix the charge of ignorance of our financial ar- 
rangements : to which there can be no alternative, 
but a deliberate design to delude the people. Be- 
tween the two, let the worshippers of the }dol make 
their option. 



MVMBXa III. 

HAD our laws been less provident than they have 
been, yet must it give us a very hun>ble idea of the 
talents of our president as a statesman, to find him 
embarrassed between an absolute abapdonnjent of 
revenue, and an inconvenient accumulation of trea- 
sure. Pursuing the doctrine professed by his 
sect J that our public debt is ^, Rational curse^ which 
cannot too promptly be ren^oved, and adhering to 
the assurance*, which he has virtually given, that 
a sponge, the favour if e instrument y shall not be em- 
ployed for the purpose, how has it happened that 
he should have overlooked the simple and 9bvipus 
expedient, of using the supposed excess pf income, 
as a remedy fpr so great a njischjef ? 

After ajl we have heard in times past, it would 
ill become either the head, or any member of the 
orthodox J<?cf to contend, jLhat a too rapid reimburse- 
meyit of the debt mfgbt be attended with evils. In 
cpurtesy, however, this shall be supposed to be 
yrged by some new ponvert, who has not ei>tirpjy 
shaken off the prejudices of foiijier ipo^ of 
thinking; and it shall be examined, whether this 
argument will affprd a justification pf the measure 
recommended. 

It shall not be denied, that the Jmpiediate pay- 
ment of our whole (Jebt, if practicable, would be 
likely to be injurious i;i various >vays. It would, 
in the fii-st instance, pi-oduce a money-plethora, if 
the phrase ma^ be allowed, which experience has 
shown ^o be inauspicious to the energies, and es- 
pecjalljr to the molality and industry of a nation. 
The quick efiluxpf this money to pay a considera- 
ble part of the debt in the hands of foreignersj and 
to procure fron> abroad the means of gratifying an 
enc^-eascd ejctravagance, would, after some time, 
substitijte a too great vacuity to a too great ful- 
ness ; leaving us to struggle with the bad habits 
incident to the latter state, and with the emba- 
rassments of a defective circulation. To tbe^e, 
other reasons might be added, which, thpugh equaK 
ly just and solid, are omittedj fts being more liable 
to dispute. 

Though an extreme cape is here presented, the 
immediate reimbursement of tlie entire debt ; yet 
it must be admitted, that the same considerations 
are applicable, in a less degree, to a summary, or 
very rapid repayment, by large instalments, ^ut 
tiie answer to a|l th^s is, tlj^t it would have b^en 



One of the essential principles of government, is " the 
bonest paymtnt of our debtt and sacred preter^ion xf tbe puk- 

itcfaitb,*\.^..liiAV<^V^AL SPSSCH^ ' ' ^ ' • 



ftill time to adopt prelimitiary measures ag£iin5»t 
evils from such a source, when experience had rea- 
lized the danger. Till such time, it is certainly 
the highest wisdom to continue the employment 
of a fund, which is already provided, and without 
overburdening the people, fi[>r the ail im])ortant 
purpose of exoneratuig the nation from debt, Uid 
of placing it in a condition, with compdent re- 
sources to meet future contingencies, which may 
threaten its safety. On tlie other hand, is it ncl 
a mark of the highest ipiprovidence and iblh^ t() 
throw away an important part of this luud, on tbi.' 
mere speculation that it may possibly be sup^r* 
ftuous? 

But admitting it to be already ascertained^ that 
the fund is greater than whi^ is requisite to extln* 
ffuish the debt, with convejiient celerity ; does it 
follow that the excess, if retained, mu*t be suffer- 
ed to accumulate, and that no different method 
could have been fi>und to employ it, whii:h wouI4 
J^ave been productive of adequate utility ? 

Whatever diversity of opinion there may be, 
with regard to military and naval prepai-ationVfor 
the defence and security of the country, there are 
some things, in which all well-informed and reflect, 
ing fticn luiite. Arsenals, founderips, dock-yards 
and magazines, especially those cpntaining materia 
als for the construction and equipment of ships, &• 
that, ppon the breaking out of a war, there may 
be a sufficient supply of wari^ke implements, and 
of means for the speedy creation of a navy ; are 
by all deemed eligible objects pf p^iblic c^e. To 
provide fbrthes? objects, upon a competent, though 
modentte scalp, )?ill be attended with expense so 
considerable, as to leave nothing to spare from tlio 
amount of our present income. To persons un-» 
acquainted with thp subject, the quanlitie$ of se-r 
veral articles on hand may appear ample ; but, to 
good judges, there is hardly any one class of sup- 
plies,*^ which will not be thought to require much 
augmentation. As far as a navy i^ concerned, the 
deficiency is palpable. 

If dock-yards are to be established in camcsti 
they ought certainly to be well pi*otected. For 
thi6 purpose, fortifications pf a substantial and du^ 
rable nature, very different ffom the temporary 
shifts hitherto adopted, oyght to be erected. And 
if the president will inqiiire into the cost of even 
these trifling constropt^nsi in the instances where 
they have been ipanagcd with all practjcable eco-» 
nomy, he will become convii^ced, that the erectioi| 
of proper wprks would call for an expenditure for- 
bidding the supposition of a superfluity of revenue^ 

In addition to objects of national security, there 
are many purposes of great public utility, to 
which the revenues in question might be applied. 
The improvement of the comm.unications between 
the different parts of our country, is an object well 
worthy of the national purse, and one, which would 
abundantly repay to labour the portion of its eani^ 
ingsy which may have been borrowed for that pur- 
pose. To provide roads and bridges, is within 
the direct purview of the constitution. In many 
parts of the country, especially in the Western 
TeiTitory, a niatter, in whjch jhe Atlantic states 
are equally inlere'steq, aqueiijct^ and canals would 
aisp be fit subjects of pecuniary ftid> from the ge- 
neral gfovemmept. In France, England, and other 
parts pf Eprppe, institutions exist supported by 
public contributions, which eminently promote 
agriculture and the art^ : such institutions merit 
imitation by our govehimehf. they are of the 
nuniber of those, which, directly and sensibly, rc^ 
compense Iqbour^ for what it lends to their agency. 

To suggestions of the last kind, the adepts of 
the new school have a ready answer : Industry wilt 
succeed <m4 prosper^ in proportion as it is left to the 
exertions of individual enterprize. This favourite • 
dogma, when taken as a gcheral rule, is true ; but, 
as an exclusive one, it i8tiuse,'and leads to error 
m the admii}istrHtiop pf pi^bjic affairs^ Jn mat^cf^ 

1^ 
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of indbfftiy, hofliaii enterprise ^ught, doubtless, to 
be led finee in the main^ not fettered by too much 
regulnjon ; but practical politicians know, that it 
may be beneficially stimulated) by prudent aids 
and encouragements on the portof the goremment. 
This b proved by numerous examples, too tedious 
to be cited: examples, which will be neglected 
only by indolent and temporising rulers, who love 
to loll in the lap of epicurean irase, and seem to 
imagine, that to govern well, is to amuse the won- 
dering multitude with sagacious aphorisms and 
oracular sayings. 

What has been observed, is sufficient to render 
it manifest, that, independent of the extinguish* 
mentof the debt, the revenues proposed to be yield- 
ed up, would &ui luaople and very useful employ- 
ment, ibr a variety of piiblic purposes. Already 
ki pocsession of so valuable a resource ; having 
surmounted the difficulties, which, from the opi- 
nions and habits of our citizens, obstruct, in tiiis, 
more than in any other country, every new provi- 
sion tor adding to our public income; certainly 
without a colourable pretence for there being a 
giievous or undue preseure on the community ••••• 
how foolish will it be to resign the boon, periiaps 
in a short time to be compelled again to resort to 
it ; and, for that purpose, to hazard a repetition of 
the obstacles, which have been before encountered 
and overcome ; which, however, gave birth to one 
insorrection, and may give birth to another ? In- 
fetuated must be the councils, from which so inju- 
rious A project has proceeded I 

Bat admitting the position, that there is an ex- 
cess of income, which ought to be' relinquished, 
•till the proposal to surrender the internal revenue 
is impolitic* It ought to be carefully preserved, 
as not being exposed to the casualties, incident to 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and therefore 
the nM>st certain.*^.It ought to be preserved, as 
reaching to descriptions of persons, who are not 
propprtionably affected by the impost, and as tend- 
ing for this reason, to distribute the public burden 
ipore •qiutably.«*.*.lt ought to be preserved, be- 
cause, if rev^ue can really be spared, it is best to 
do it in such a manner, as wUI conduce to the re- 
lief 4>r advancement of our navigation and com- 
merce. Ratbeji* let the tonns^e duly on American 
vessels be abolished, and let the duties be lessened 
on some particular articles, on which they may 
presa with incmvenient weight. Let not the 
merchant be provoke <l to attempt to evade the du- 
ties, by the sentiment, that his ease or interest is 
disregarded, and that his capital alone is to be 
clogged and encumbered by the demands of the 
treasury* 

But who and what Are the merchants, when com- 
pared with the patiiotic votaries of whisky in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia^ 

LUCIUS ca^^svs.. 



[From tke wty of Waslussg^ofi^ \re htv« just received a very 
interesting pampbtet, iutendtd to exfiose the enormous 
evils, which will ensue from the abolitiou of the present 
judiciary system. It is our duty torepnni this admirable 
aiguQJent. It will l>c concluded in ui vxtra Port Folio, 
which will be publisUed on aa early d»y of the (msuia^; 
«rcek.] 

No. I. 

To an American, who loves his countr}?, and its 
pix'sent happy frame of froreniment, and ascribes 
to that frame of government much of the positive 
j^ood we possess, as wcH as our escape from those 
illii, which have, for years, alfiicted alar^e portion 
©I'the i»umanrace,.^«who-.lQoks lathe same source 
for the buicst guaranty of futiu-e prosperity^ and 
i imma^ upon it ua that fcom wiiidH if preserved in 



Its purity, the tame blessings will flow for bis pos- 
terity, which have been so amply enjoyed by him* 
self,-. .any premeditated attack upon the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which sliall endanger its 
vital principles, and render it less capable of pro- 
tecting public liberty, and of affording safety to in- 
dividuals, must cause the most serious alarm* 
That the great mass of my fellow citizens are of 
this description, and are truly solicitous to preserve 
unimpaired, tliat wise, and, hitherto, beneficixd 
system of civil policy, which now prevails in Ame- 
rica, I will not permit myself to doubt. If they 
can be seduced into measures, which assail the 
fundamentals of the constitution, and radically 
change its essential parts, I am persuaded thai 
such melancholy deviations into error must be at- 
tributable rather t^ the fallibility of the human 
mind, than to an intentional abandonment of prin- 
ciples, it is alike tlieir duty and their interest to 
maintain* Unfortunately for the happiness and 
libeity of man, the warmth of discussion in popu- 
lar governments, produces a zeal, and too often a 
malignity in party, peculiarly calculated to favour 
and produce these deviations* Under their in- 
fluence, so unpropitious to the exercise of judg^ 
ment, or the dominion of reason, we overlook the 
prostration of the most saeiped principles, provided 
our political antagonists be prostrated with them. 
, In the triumph of victory, we forget that we are 
triumphing over the constitution of our country ; 
and, while we speak only of eradicating mischiefs, 
against which we have been in habits of declaim- 
ing, we not unfrequently establish precedents, fatal 
to the choicest institutions of society* 

It is then in the first moments of success, that 
^le honest men of'a party, for such there are in 
all parties, ought to distrust themselves, and ex- 
amine, with cautious attention, their own mea- 
sures» That spirit of party, which generally ani- 
mates an exposition, is no longer allowable, when, 
ceasing to be a mere opposition, it has become the 
government of the country, and has acquired the 
power of dictating the measures of the nation* 
^Vhile new in tliis opposition, and yet under the 
influence of those irritations experienced in acquir- 
ing it, there is much danger of being still actuated 
by the spirit of revenge, rather t han that of a li- 
beral policy ; by the spirit of party, rather than 
tliat of the nation. To guard against this danger, 
which, in republics, has often produced such 
serious calamities, which has seldom been more 
imminent, than in the present moment, all those 
who love real liberty ought, urnnindful of former 
distinctions or animosities, to rally together, round 
the standard of the constitution, and form one in- 
dissoluble band for its protection* 

To prove that the times require this virtuous 
effort, and that the constitution of our country is 
in danger, needs no other evidence, than the 
openly avowed plan, formed by persons, high in 
the new ministerial party, to annihilate the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary of the United States* 

If any one political truth has been demonstrated 
by unvury4ni^ experience, it is, that life and pro- 
perty c{ji only be secured under a system of go- 
vcniment, in which the judges are withdra^vn from 
that iniluence, which results fropi dependence on 
the will of olhei*s, for the continuance in office. 
There is no proposition, on which the best politi- 
cal writers have more generally concurred, than 
on thb. There is none, on which the judgment 
of America appears to have been more completely 
formed. There is none, which the constitution of 
our country seems to have more cautiously 
guarded. 

How darings how criminally daring then must 
be that hand, which can pollute the sacred page 
containing this principle, so replete witli Iviman 
happiness, so iidrnirciljy the wise and virtuous of 
all nations, so approved by the sober iudgment of 
Ameiicas^.,<and blot iL fiit'eYer from, our code of 



fundamental law! How completely must the 
spirit of party, instead of tliat of the nation, pre* 
dominate, if such measures ean prevail! How 
entirely must the spirit of revenge have suppl^ted 
that of patriotbm, if matured opinions, founded on 
tlie solid base of experience, are to be abandoned 
forever, in order to serve the malignant purpose 
of the moment ! How unsafe, how miserably tin* 
safe, must be every other principle of the ccmsti- 
tution, if one so important to our happiness, tad 
so strongly fenced in by express provision, in the 
great charter we profess to reverence, ean be offtr- 
ed up a sacrifice to resentments, which ought n^ 
ver to have been felt 1 

I believe I need not fear contradietMO, when I 
say, that had the dependence of the judiciary been 
suggested in the convention of sages, which form* 
ed our constitution, no member coaM have been 
found, who would not with all his fiowerB have re* 
probated a principle, which pvUs mim hazard the 
first ob^cts, for which men enter inta society, by 
leaving their persons and their property insecure* 
In that day of genuine patriotbm, when party had 
not yet unfolded its powov, when faction had not 
yet erected its crest : when the only effort, «ithi> 
out view to men, was in cslabhsb wiae and correct 
principles, no man could have beea ibimd depart* 
ing so far from the theories of the statesman, the 
lessons of experience, and the i^itnionaof his coun* 
try, as- to have maintalaed the political heresy, that 
judges ought to depend on the iegishitare for their 
continuance in- office. 

Had such a doctrine stolen into the canstitudoQ, 
offered to the states for th^ acceptance, we need 
only exanune the several governments they have 
framed for themselves, to determine what would 
have been its £iite* We camu>t doubt but diat S9 
pernicious a principle woald have been oaiversally 
execrated; the c^poaentt of the constitution 
would, throughout our continent, have taken this 
strong ground : ftom every quarter of the uniony 
the danger, to which liberty woold be exposed, 
from an enslaved judiciary, would hanre rcsonnded 
in our ears: and not all the necessity^ not all tho 
other excelleaeies of that instrument, could hsva 
saved it from rejection*. For this I a]^eal to the 
opinions then entertained by^ those, who acted ei- 
ther in the general or state conventions, and con* 
jure them by the sacred flame of patriotism, which 
then glowed in their bosoms, and which cannot yet 
be intirely extinguished, to examine well the 
causes, which have changed their opinions, before 
they yield to that change. 

If, at any time before the late revolution in men> 
I hope not fatally in measures, the abstract propo«* 
sition, unapplied to particular characters, of cre- 
ating a dependent judiciary, had been made to the 
people of America, who would have been found tQ» 
support it I Who would not, with all his powers,, 
have reprobated a doctrine so fraught with bane- 
ful consequences, so surcharged with danger to the 
dearest rights c^ nsan I If the first or second ad- 
nainistration could have so deviated fi*om their prin- 
ciples, as to have countenanced such a measure, 
how would it have been received by those, who, 
under a third administration, are themselves if& 
patrons ? Let their efibrts to agitate the public 
mind on the missioQ of Mr. Jay answer this ques- 
tion* 

What can have produced thb ominous change I 
The very men, who then affected to tremble for 
the independence of the judiciary, because a judge 
might be bribed by being appointed to a temporary 
employment, without tmolumcnt, who afl[ccted to 
tremlbe for the constitution, because a judge enter- 
ed on the performance of duties he was not forbiddeu 
to discharge: now boldly and openly support a mca- 
aai-e, which totally prostrates that independence, by 
making the office dependent on the will of the Ic- 
gislaturey and at the same time inflicts a vital 
wound on the constitution which explicitly de- 
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dares the tenure c^the judicial ^ce to be dunng 
rood behaviour^ 

These things require the serious consideration, 
BOt only of the wise and good, but of all those, 
who, from any motives whatever, wish to perpetu- 
ate to themselves and their posterity, the blessings 
of civil liberty. 

The subject will^ be more closely examined in a 
succeeding number. 



POLITE LITERATURE- 
FOM TEE PORTFOLIO. 

The success of the elegant poems, which have 
a|»pearedt under the title of The Pleasures of 
Hope, and The Plpasures of Memoiy, seems to 
have encour^ed the attempt of an author (Mr. P. 
Courtier), who has lately published a little volume, 
called The Pleasures of Solitude. From a perusal 
of his work, we cannot assign to him so honour- 
able a sUtion in the temple of Fame, as that al- 
ready occupied by his celebrated predecessors, 
Rogers and Campbell. He has adopted, in his 
poem, the stanaa of Spenser, a measure which is 
ROW read with far less pleasure than the common 
heroic Kne, which fatigues, with the repetition of 
the same sound, and which, we think, has been 
successfully adopted by two authors only, in mo- 
dem times, Beattie, in his exquisite poem of The 
Minstrel, and Sotheby, in his animated translation 
of Wieland's Oberon. We have not forgotten The 
School-mistress of Shcnstonc ; but, as this is a 
perfect imitation, and does not extend to any con- 
siderable length, it scarcely constitutes an excep- 
tion to the remark. 

The poem of The Pleasures of Solitude is in 
^ree books. We shall transcribe the arguments, 
as these will give the most adequate idea of the 
plan of the author. 

jutauMMsr or mook /• 

Ihtrodnction — Generad desigo of tho Poem— Some effects of 
SolUode — Nature, Fancy, SoHtude— Lord Bacon's obsor- 
▼atioa on the tob§e«t o€ the Poera — Whom Solitude de- 
ligfam*— £xpostiiUtioitt with those inimical to Solitude— 
Distinction between Solitude, as it applies to the virtuous, 
and as it is apprehended bj the dissipated— Cooclosion 
ofbook the first. 

AU^UMSUr OF BOOK lU 

Sblitode promotes Gratitude and Friendship— The ceneen- 
tration and fixedness of the Affections, arising in Soli- 
tude, necessary to their strength— Utility of partial feel- 
ings—Strictures on Philosophical Universal ists— Nature 
invariable: the Happiness resulting from this order— So- 
litude soothes the mind, often supplies the want of social 
resources; it aids the moral feelings, and calms the 
Passions-— Different effects of similar objeets, as varied 
by circttmstance : exemplificatiotis of this truth — Conclu- 
sion of Boole II. that we are indebted to Solitude even for 
the gratifications which we cxpetience firom public Plea- 
sures. 

JRCUMEVt OF BOOK 1U» 

Vatnre of Book III— Retrospective thoughts— Tooth the 
happier state — Solitude as it aifects Childhood; as it tends 
to assuage the troubles of matorer life — Affliction— Fame 
— Solitude by no means local — Improvement — Solitude 
highly conducive to.Piety— -Conclusion of the Poem. 

In the execution of his plan^ the author has heen 
occasionally » but by no means uniformly, success- 
ful. The first stanza has a degree of obscurity 
which i& unpleasant* 

Some best mad dissonance shall entertain^ 

In these is tumult or ambition rife ; 
Other such passions view with sweet disdain. 

They love the insipidities of lifef 

Again, there are whom both its ceaseless strife 
And rdle vacancies alike dtsgust ; 

And some who hourly dreld assassin'a knife ; 
For ever struggling ia the toil unjust. 
These hate the eye of maa, and moara beneath the dust 



The second is far more happy* 

Ko exile I, from social convene driven. 

Who sing of Nature, Fancy, Solitudes 
Ko surly misanthrope, to whom is given 

To shroud where sympathies ujire not intrude. 

Though 1, alas ! have borne the bufiet rude, 
Have dregged the chalice, brimming with deceit, 

And known of fortune in her darkest rooodt 
I from the world but ask some kind retreat, 
Where storms remotely frown, and billows vainly beat. 

Of the following three stanzas, the first is harsh, 
but the second and third contain a well-drawn 
picture. 

His was a dogma speciovs, but confined. 

Who of retirement this drear semblance drew - 
The man secluded, either, far refined. 

Claims kin with angel, or, to that vile crtWy 

Tcleped satanic, mast belong; a view 
Unworthy this of one, whom vulgar lore 

Vainly resisted.....Bacon, who, srill true 
To science, dared the path antrod before. 
And sought, with untired steps, Its limits to explore. 

Sure, 'twas not Solitude the sage potrrtrayed. 

But gloomy banishment to wilds forlomi 
Kot the calm breezes of the rural shade : 

But sullen thought, in love and madness bom ; 

The sad resolves of him, from whom are torn 
Life's opening dreams, who hates even human kind} 

For whom no carols wake the merry mom t 
Kor smts there aught the aspect of whose mind. 
Save the dark gatbering skies, and rough and howling 
wind. 

And, at such time, O see ! by firenzy sped. 

The melancholy man yon summit gain. 
To the bleak tempest bare biabuming head» 

Then, like the tempest, scowl upon the plaia. 

Ah ! not to him those kindly pains pertain. 
Which heal and harmonize, and renovate; 

Known only these to that higli-favoured train. 
Who, while by nature touched, their souls dilate. 
Can speed the hour with bliss, and smile at frowning 
fate. 

We occasionally trace a coincidence of thought 
between Mr. Courtier, and the elegant author of 
the Task, in the favourable effects of solitude upon 
the heart. The following stanzas, which represent 
it as highly conducive to piety, conclude the 
poem: 

In secret best the humble soul may rise. 

As grateful incense, to the £ternat Po'ver I 
Winging its way above yon passing skies. 

To. Him, who loves the world-excluded hour. 

nris now, that streams of heavenly nuUance shower 
. On the misguided thought ; now, that the ways 

Of chequered Providence no longer Lower; 
Kovi^ that the enlightened eye can firmly gaze 
Beyond the precincts drear of this benighted maze. 

And whether Spring descend in vesture bright, 

Or Summer wanton in a thousand hues, 
Or Autumn cast around a mellowing light, 

Or leafless Winter moral truth iafusc; 

Whether in nature's various path we muse. 
Or lonely pause amid the city's roar ; 

Be it in youth or age ; the mind pursues 
That, which alone shall halcyon smiles restore, 
1'be solitary haunt by io€ unUarassed more ! 

Upon the whole, we have perused this poem 
witli some pleasure. The author appears to be a 
sincere friend to the cause of religion and morality, 
and though he has sometimes sketched the world in 
colours of too dark a hue, he uniformly evinces a 
benevolent design to advance the best interests of 
his fellow-creatures» 



MUSICAL REVIEW. 

FOR THE PORTFOUO. 

In our former articles, tmdcr this head, '^ have 
principally confined our attention to foreign pub- 
lications; we shall now chearfully notice a work 
of this class, which is edited in our own city. 
The third volume of Mr. Carr's Musical Journal 
has just com|ncnced> and the three numbers of 



it, which are already publisfaedi give fair promise 
of the merit which it will be found to possess, 
when completed. In the vocal section,. two num- 
bers have appeared. The first commences with 
the " Exile of Erin," composed by Mr. Carr; the 
music of which expresses, with his usual guccess» 
the spirit and pathos of a ballad, pessest of unu- 
sual poetical merit. The acientific bearer will 
admire, and the common one will applaud, the 
felicity of the transition into the major key, in the 
fifth line of each stunza, the return to tlie minor 
in the last, and die abrupt singularity of its close* 
This is succeeded by a pleasing melody of Maao* 
hingi's, introduced in the comedy of Life; and 
the number concludes with a canzonet by Hook, 
which may be numbered among the more happy 
efforts of one, who, in our (pinion, has composed 
too much for his reputation. The second contains 
a charming little baflad, called " The Sails arc 
Bent," the song with which Mn. Merry enchanted 
us in the Weddinj^ in Wales; the animated and 
chcarful melody of" Each coming Day,*' sung by 
Mrs. Jones in II Bondocani ; and a bsdlad, called 
" Lady Alice," which we remember to have per- 
used with pleasure, among Percy's Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. If the music of this bal- 
lad be modern, we must admire the felicity with 
which it has been adapted; but we rather suspect 
it to be an ancient melody harmonized* 

Of the instrumental section, one number only 
has appeared, containing a waltz, by Clementi ; 
which will be an acceptable exercise for the young 
performer, during the gresent ra^ for dances of 
that description. 

Mr. Shaw has issued proposals for a volume of 
Sacred Music. We wish him succesain his imder- 
taking ; for we are the decided votaries of the olh 
SCHOOL in that science. Our ears are soon satisfi- 
ed with the general run of modem compositions ; 
but we can sdways listen, with fresh delight, to 
the impressive combinations of those " mighty 
magicians of harmony," who are emphatically 
called " the old masters. *• 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

A nevf musical instniment has lately been in- 
vented at Paris, by an ingenious German. It is 
called The Harmonicon* It is of a round form,. 
about a foot and a half in diameter, hollow in the 
middle, and the distance between the two ends 
about three or four inches. In the upper end, or 
top, a number of metal bodkins are inserted, from 
the length of an inch,, to seven or eight inches, 
in progressive proportion. With these are con- 
nected a number of brass wires, like those of a 
piano-forte, and which cover the surface of that 
end. The instrument is played with a common 
fiddle-stick. When skilfiilly touched, it produces 
the most agreeable sounds, and very similar to 
the musical glasses* The music is very sweet* 



FESTOON OF FASHION- 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

The London satyrist is continiudly making him- 
self and his readers merry, by sarcasm or declama- 
tion dif^sdViSt face painting. But we revercntly^Ythnmcj 
that in Philadelphia, the pure and the pious, where 
no cheeks are crimsoned but by modest sufFusiont 
or the glow of christian charity, there cannot be 
the least foundation for the subsequent charge* 

In this enlightened age, the visage that time had 
tinctured with a philomot hue, now assumes the 
mellow blush of Hebe* Circassia sends lier bloom 
to animate the face of American beauty ; exotic 
blushes are in^ported, as superior to those suSu- 
sions) formerly c e l ebr a te d by our pocts^^; and arr. 
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wonder-working orf, is the creator of fashionable 
beauty. Hoary locks and wrinkles are banished, 
irtKi washes, which render the ladies ^^ ever fair and 
everymng^'* may be obtained for gold. 

These irresistible arms of the ladies are chiefly 
compounded of ingenious chymical preparations. 
Mercury, that conqueror of the sons of pleasure, 
and lead, that destroyer of heroes, form the princi- 
pal ingredients,with which some of our painted dolls 
so plentifully lacker their skin. Ah ! spare us, ye fas- 
cinating matrons, and ever^looming virgins, nor 
thus encase yourselves in a coat o/maiiy that, at 
oncct allures and destroys. 



THE FINE ARTS. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THIS article is derived, in substance, from a fo- 
reign journal. We are induced to insert it, not 
merely because it descnbes a beautiful copy from 
a lovely original, but because it contains a narra- 
tive of very extraordinary peculiarities in the hu- 
man form. 

The portrait of Miss Hervey, or, as she is tech- 
nically termed, The beautiful Nyctalope. 

The original, from whom this picture has been 
painted and engraved, by J. R. Smith, engraver to 
Jiis royal highness the prince of Wales, was pub- 
licly exhibited in the course of the year 1800, in 
Piccadilly. She was 19 years old, of a very ele- 
gant form, her eyes of a sparkling rcd^ and her 
hair, which was of great length, of unparralleled 
whiteness and silken texture. Her countenance 
was described to be remarkably interesting, and 
her complexion remarkably clear. 

Of this lovely lady Mr. Smith has produced a 
Tery pleasing half-length portrait, which he has 
made fully corresjjondent to the above description, 
excepting that it displays something too much of 
#n bon point for the original. The print is, of 
course, coloured to shew the natural peculiarities of 
l^e young lady. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

MRS. Shaw, a Welsh lady, lately bequeathed 
principal part of her property, amounting to 
1 5,0001. to her house maid. The heir at law doubt- 
ed the validity of the will, and endeavoured to prove 
that the decease was in a complete state of in- 
toxication, when she executed the deed. This 
allegation was not substantiated, and the fortunate 
house maidy of coursCi svfeeps off the whole of the 
legacy. 

Among the innumerable stories, related of Dr. 
Johnson, we believe the following has not been 
often repeated :►... 

He was once prevailed upon to listen attentively 
to a composition of Scarlatti's, at Mrs. Pioszi's. 
When it came to a period, all, but Johnson, ex- 
claimed branissimoy exquisitissimoy cliarmante^ svperbe^ 
&c. Then " jt was so beautifully chromoticy and 
so extremely difficult.'* The doctor replied, " 1 
would to the Lord it had been impossiffle/* 



The witty author of " Symptom* of th? Mille- 
nium," the new year's verses of the carrier of the 
<* Connecticut Courant," thys Apostrophizes this 
/ortur.ate country :.... 

O, htppy peo^e, happy land, 

v. hat can thy bright career whhstand ! 

When " la/iour*9 mouth** is enunni'd with bretd» 

When nought is tail, and all is head » 

When taxes all are swept away, 

Anfi f* l-^vjxc CUBA?'* th« only play. 



%Vhat stnpid mortars head can doubt, 
The dcvil'« time is almost out ; 
That Gog and Magog must retreat. 
And o\9tk their troops are fairly beat} 
And that oar country soon will find 
A FftKMCH MiLLXM xuM to her mind. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
AFTER some delay, the unavoidable re- 
sult of new arrangements, No. 1, of the New 
Series of the Port Folio is submitted to 
the friends of the Editor, and of a magazi^g, 
conducted upon principles neither timid, 
versatile, nor complying. The brief his- 
tory of its fortune may be boldly wrihen. 
It is supported, and always will be sup- 
ported by the liberalitj^ of the catholic, and 
the energy of the stedfast. It has been, 
and will be forsaken by many, either 
captious, or hostile. But neither a sub- 
scription, angrily withdrawn, nor the inso- 
lence of democratic dictation, will urge a 
disciple of the old school to temporize; 
to court the populace, or tremble with the 
pusillanimous ; to siurcnder up the man- 
liness of sentiment ; and forfeit the title of 
consistency; or, by a miserable process, 
to soften and dilute the ink of his press, till 
nothing but a weak and watery infusion re- 
main, too indistinct to be looked at, either 
for brilliancy or use. 

By the employment of a type entirely 
new, which, though small, is of a face 
beautiful and bold, we are enabled, without 
any augmentation of price, to give nearly 
two additional pages of letter press. Hence, 
the numbers of the Port Folio for a month 
greatly exceed, in quantitj', the ordinary li- 
mits of a magazine, and we have the satis- 
&ction, with Mr. Nichob, the conductor 
of a well-known literary journal, in Lon- 
don, " to give a great plenty of matter for a 
cheap consideration." 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

IN future, all epistolary applications or communi- 
cations, for tins paper, must be addressed, " To 
the Editor of the Port Folio, No. 35, North Second 
Street, Philadelphia," on whom the sple manage- 
ment of the concern has derolved. 

Gentlemen of Philadelphiay inclined to take in 
this paper, will please to leave their names, ad- 
dress, spid subscription money, with William Fry, 
bookseller, Np. 36, Chesnut street, by whom tl)ey 
will be regularly and punctually furnished with the 
Port Folio, to whom they will prefer any complaint 
of negligence, and by whom all mistakes in the 
dolivcrj of the paper will be rectified. Puring the 



past year, the Editor was constantly chagrihcd t>y 
the carelessness of carriers, and the croak of com* 
plaint. His city subscribers may rest assured that 
they will be attended to with courtesy and dili- 
gence by Mr. Fry. 

Gentlemen throughout the United States^ and in 
British America ; in England, or her colonial posses^ 
sions, will please to apply to the Editor, No. 25, North 
Second-su*eet, Philadelphia. Their orders and 
letters will be straightway answered. 

No paper will be delivered in the city, nor trans- 
mitted to the country, without payment in advance. 

As the publication of the paper has been delAj^ 
ed until to-day, We shall print two mimbers the 
ensuing week. Fifty-two papers will be delivered^ 
as usual, in the course of the year. 

For the accommodation of the curious, who wish 
to please the eye, or the careful, who choose to 
bind their files, a few copies of the Port Folirt^will 
be printed on superfine papery at six dollars, the aa« 
nual subscription. 

Our Theatrical review will be resumed next 
week. " The Drama'* will recive a due share of 
our attention* 



EPFTOME OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 

On the 29th of October, the king met both 

houses of parliament, and opened the session with 
a speech. He congratulates the country upon her 
pacification with France, adverts to the adjustment 
with the Northern powers, and is of opinion that 
the essential rights of England are secured, and 
her substantial interests regarded, by the late pa- 
cific scheme of policy. In the house ofCommons^ 
in the debate on the answer to the speech, an ani* 
mated discussion was maintained by Messrs. Ad- 
dington, Pitt, Windham, Sheridan, and Fox« 
These gentlemen seemed to anticipate an opportu* 
nity to give their sentiments upon the peace, and» 
although the subject was not before the house, Mr* 
Windham, in his usual bold and explicit language^ 
expressed his strongest sentiments of disapproba- 
tion of the preliminaries. As this nervous speech 
is Anti-Gallican ; as it is a war speech ; as it is & 
wise one ; as it is the honest idiom of an undaunt- 
ed and prescient legislator ; as it is exactly such a 
speech as Edmund Burke would applaud, and Dr. 
Johnson endure, it is proper to present to the pub- 
lic its bolder features. ^< Mr. Windham said he 
should have contented himself with giving a silent 
vote of approbation of the address, had it not hap- 
pened that some things were dropped, which 
seemed to imply an approbation of the prelimina- 
ries of peace. His friend did not intend it so, but 
from what he said, he seemed to convey an ideat 
that all the members of the house approved of that 
measure ; he was desirous to give no countenance 
to opinions, to which he did not assent. ThU 
matter being clearly understood, he should hav& 
no disposition to say more this night, upon tho 
subject, reserving the opinion he had formed, and 
the reasons he had to support it with, to the occa- 
sion which might regularly call for it^ which 
would, he presumed, be a anf appointed for that 

fmrpose ; but as his honourable friend had gone a 
ittle further, and had given his opinion upon th© 
outlipe of the subject, Mr. Windham said, ho 
must lijiewise state his, which was, unfortunately, 
as decidedly against the peacq, as that of his friend 
was for itr He was aware » that to dissent front 
any such general opinionasihat of hisljpnQuraMQ 
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(riend, was at aft times painful to him, it was still 
more so, since that opinion was so generally ap- 
proved pf and supported. He could have no de- 
light in being a mounicr, in a scene of general re- 
joicing to wear a countenance of sorrow, while 

others seemed to sparkle with joy to sink into 

despair, while others were lifted up by hope, was 
a singularity not to be envied, nor. should he be 
longer in assigning his reason for it, than would 
be necessary in order to be understood. In his 
view of things, which might, perhaps, be a mis- 
taken one, there was no cause for rejoicing at the 
peace we were about to have ; he foresaw that this 
rejoicing might be turned into bitter lamentation : 
this he said, because he thought that the advan- 
tages, as some people called them, Mhich tliis 
peace would bring with it, would pave the way to 
the ruin of this country. The general illumina- 
tions were to him no sign of comfort, for he saw 
no reasonable cause for the people of England to 
rejoice. He must, before he assented to it, ask 
himself, " Are these the lights of the sepulchre, 
or the tokens of the knell of our funeral ?" Before 
I put on my wedding garment, I must know whe- 
ther I am invited to the feast, or tlie funeral ; 

FROM THE BOTTOM OF MY HEART I THINK THIS 
PR£CED£S the bitterness OF SORROW, AND 

THE LAMENTATIONS OF DEATH. Considering thc 
situation in which we now stand, I think that the 
9tioment my honourable friends signed this treaty, 
they signed the death warrant of their country ; or, 
at least, they have given it a blow, which I think 
it can never recover from. He said, he knew how 
unpleasant it was to the house, nay, he felt it un- 
pleasant to himself, to dwell upon observations, 
which were made against his wishes, although 
dictated by his judgment. He knew the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how vain it was in 
man to attempt to prescribe bounds to the dispen- 
aations of Providence, the vrays of which were in- 
risible to human sight. He could not tell what 
changes there may be without and within us ; what 
temper, what spirit, th6 people of this and other 
countries may have : what may be. done for our 
political salvation. He did not say we should en- 
tertain no hope, for he knew that hope might ex- 
ist, when reasonable confidence was extinguished ; 
and he knew that exertions ought to be continued^ 
after reasonable expectation was gone ; and, there- 
fore, he did not' wish the people of this coimtry to 
despair; but he would say, that upon no view he 
could take of public affairs, from no principle that 
he knew induced a reasonable man to act, could 
he state to himself the way, i;i which tliis country 
could come out of the difficulty, into which this 
peace would throw it. There was one thing more, 
which he wished to take notice of: he had long 
•thought there was one way, by which this country 
could escape from the dreadful effect, which we 
all apprehended from the gigantic power of 
France : and that was by preserving the superior- 
ity of our commerce. It had appeared to him 
also, that there was but one thing wanting for 
France, to enable it to extend its empire, and to 
become as much the terror of other nations by 
•ea as it had by land, and that was, to extend its 
commerce ; this, in a fatal moment, in his opinion, 
we had given to France. How our ruin could be 
avoided he did not know. Others, undoubtedly, 
entertained hopes ; how well founded such hopes 
were, time would shew. All that he had hitherto 
beard upon that subject, appeared to him to be 
either very doubtful, or entirely defective. What 
might be the effect of what we now saw, no man 
could know: but he apprehended nothing to us 
but our ruin. This was nearly all he had to say, 
and which, he apprehended, was called for by what 
had preceded it on this occasion ; he should not 
have added another word, if the expression of an 
" honourable peace" had not occurred to him. It 
' not have been introduced i it seemed to have 



been improvidently and unpoHtically mentioned: 
for it was more than was asked. He would not ask 
for an honourable peace ; not that he undervalued 
thc honour of thc nation } no, he thought houour 
one of its dearest possessions, but for the sake of 
argument, and for that only, he would put it out 
of the way, and say, in this particular case, " Show 
me it is a safe peace, and I shall be contented." 
Now, after saying this, which was certainly his 
opinion on this peace, whether that was a subject 
of censure or applause, there was certainly no dis- 
approbation of the present address, implied by 
what he said, although he had no wish to dissem- 
ble any sentiment he entertained ; because, if 
what had gone abroad was true, we were really 
driven to agree to this peace by necessity. If tliat 
was the case, the framers of the peace, on the part 
of this country, had great merit. We wci'e not 
to condemn them for what they gave up, but to 
applaud them for what they had stivcd ; not for 
Ceylon or Trinidad, but for saving to us Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth, or preserving Ireland to the 
firitish empire, and for preventing greater humi- 
liation. If this was really our state, and we made 
peace from necessity, we must applaud them for 
the peace, because the value of the peace would 
then be judged of, not from the thing itself, but 
from the necessity which gave it birth. That, 
however, was a subject, which should be discussed 
hereafter; and the questions would be, how far 
the peace was a peace of necessity ? and what the 
degree of the necessity was ? for nothing, in his 
apprehension, could justify the putting of the state 
into such danger, as this peace would, but absolute 
necessity. This was all he had to say at present 
upon this subject, except merely to add, that, as 
to the address now before the house, he concurred 
with the two gentlemen, who had just preceded 
him (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox), in giving it his as- 
sent.^— Alexander I of Russia, who is called " an 
imiversally beloved sovereign," has been crowned 
at Moscow, and has commenced the exercise of 
his imperial functions, by several acts of grace 
and favour. The captain of the TripoUtan cor- 
sair, after receiving from the brave captain Ster- 
ret, what Butlbr would call a " magnificent rib- 
roasting^** shaped his weaiy way to Tripoli, where, 
according to a very summary process, long known 
in Barbary, he received the bastinado, for suffer- 
ing himself to be beaten. Flogged at sea, and 
flogged on shore, defeated abroad, and disgraced at 
home, this buccaneer has notliing to do but to 
blow out his renegado brains, and, by way of ele- 
gy and dying speech, recite a passage from the 
well known ballad of " Jack^ Lines^*' who, as the 
learned reader may remember, had the triple mis- 
fortune 

** To be catcb*d, and trnpann'd, and well icourged for the 
tame.** 

A violent quarrel happened at Cadiz, between 
the French general, who commanded the batteries 
at Algesiras, and the Spanish commandant. The 
former absolutely strvck the latter with his sabre, in 
the public walk. The Spaniard tamely suffered 
this outrage. O, high minded Castilian, how are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of thy warfare 

perished ! On the authority of " The Glasgow 

Courier»,'*4ind from other respectable sources, we 
learo, that the debates in both houses of the impe^ 
rial parliament were anticipated as highly import- 
ant, on the great question of the necessity, the 
good, or the evil of the late accommodation be- 
tween England and France. The opposition, com- 



• «« The Glasgow Courier** is a paper of such excellence, 
that it deserves more than a transient memorial. Its propri- 
etor* an 4 editors arc men of consideration, learning and ge- 
nius. One of its principal writers is a professor in the uni- 
versity. It ia well supported by the powers of a literary club, 
and by thc remunerating spirit of an inquisitive and liberal 
nation. 



posed of characters of the most resplendent genius, 
though, heretofore, of the most discordant princi- 
ples, will be very formidable. The marquis of 
Buclungham and earl Fitzwilliam are to take the 
lead against the treaty in the house of lords. Mr. 
Windham, one of the greatest political characters 
in England, will move for the amendment in the 
house of commons, and the celebrated George 
Canning will be a powerful auxiliary. From the 
talents, energy, and zeal of these accomplished 
characters, tlie most ingenious and powei^ful ai*gtt- 
ments against a bad peace may be expected.-—^ 



DOMESTIC OCCURRXNCES* 

A letter from a member of congress, to his 
friend in New-York, published in thc £t»tfn/w^ Posty 
corrects a mistatement, which has been current in 
most of the public prints. Our letter-writer al- 
ludes to a paragraph, purporting, that " the French 
convention vku btfort the senate, because of a new arti^ 
cle inserted in it, fjTc.** but this is declared to.be a 
mistake, which might lead to a dangerous error. 
It is true that the president, ex majore cauteia, laid 
the ratification of the first consul before the senate ; 
but it is equally true, that the senate declared it 
to be their opinion, that the treaty was fully rati- 
fied. It is also true, that in the proclamation, the 
first consul's ratification, as translated, contains a 
proviso to the effect mentioned in thc paper I 
have just seen ; but it is equally true, that in thf 
onginal, there is no such proviso. The eflfect of 
the alterations made in the convention by the se- 
nate, last winter, is, indeed, clearly ascertained by 
thc form of expression usual on such occa- 
sions, and which, in plain English, means. It 
being vfeil understood, but no new clause, nor any 
new interpretation of an old clause, is to be found 
after these words. So far, indeed, was thc first 
consul from inserting a proviso, or any limitation 
or condition, that what he has added, is in mei^ 
conformity to, and confirms what was already 
done. > A letter from Washington, and from the 
pen of a j&riflf/j&j/, printed in the New- York Evening 
Post, contains the following sentiments upon the 
politics of the president and his party. As no ar- 
ticle, which has appeared since the commence- 
ment of the session, contains more truth and in- 
formation, succinctly expressed, we copy it with 

much satisfaction: « Things go on smoothly in 

congress, as yet. Economy of time and money 
is the pretended order of the day, with the majo- 
rity ; but, notwithstanding these pretensions, you 
will see, that they have adjourned from Friday 
until Monday. 1 do not censure the measure; 
but mention it merely to shew the difibrence be* 
tween profession and practice^ Every measure of 
the executive departments appears to me io ema« 
nate from one source. What are called heads of 
departments, may as well be without heads as with ; 
for, I believe, they make very little use of them ; 
performing, as they do, every direction of the 
prime mover, with mechanical accuracy. Their 
private judgments appear suspended, and, in th« 
minutest particulars, they act only as they are 
bidden. As far as my observations have extended, 
I think I ought to except from the above observa* 
tions the secretary of state, who appears to me, 
" a man not fashioned for ^A^i# times^^* I am more 
and more convinced, that the great cause which 
moved the president to address the legislature b^ 
message, was the foar of submitting his recent con- 
duct to the scrutinizing investigation of the mi- 
nority of congress. Although the majority of the 
ministerial members would doubtless rote to white- 
wash their chief, however sable he might appear, 
there are, nevertheless, in my opinion, many of 
the majority who are men of nice honour; who 
would never sacrifice their t*eputation for propriety 
and magnanimity, to flatter any one. Of such, if 
I mistake not, is Mr. Nicholson^ of Maryland, 
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«nd Dr. E. from New-York- I am sorrjr n\f 
notice has been taken in the papers, o( the gram- 
matical errorS) and obscure sentences in the mes- 
sage. There are other pokits in it^ which ought 
to call forth all the energies of the pen and press, 
to expose, con^te, and reprehend. It is true, 
some of his thoughts are inrolved in a labyrinth of 
words, which he has left to be disentangled hj his 
readers, if they are able.«..But a truce to verbal 
criticisms. The promised abolition of the inter- 
nal taxes will be popular; though it is well known, 
that three-fourth« of them are paid by the wealthy, 
who can well afford the contribution, and who 
have never complained of It. But I imagine the 
object in the measure ties deeper than tlie mere 
extinction of these taii;es:.«*.The impost duties 
will probably be lessened one*^rd by the peace 
in Europe; and, of course, the receipts of the 
treasury will not be adequate to discharge all the 
demands thereom To what then will congress 
resort ?....CertaiDly not to the renewal of taxes 
ju&t abolished. What then ?....The public funds. 
You must not start at this idea, but make up your 

mind for the event, at no very remote period 

Such are my fears ;.i^may ,they prove ground- 
less !*••— The recent dreadful fires, which have 
so materially injured the capital of New-England, 
are supposed to have been kindled by some incen- 
diary. The town officers have proffered a liberal 
reward, to the detector of this enormous villainy. 
' ■■ I -A newspi4>er commences with the year at 
Baltimore. It contains bright evidence of talents, 
usefuBy directed. The style of the prospectus, 
the editor's address, and the inidal essays, are 
luminous and forcible, and the object of the un- 
dertaking cannot be sufficiently applauded. It is 
•entitled The Anti-Democrat«— -The portrait of 
Central Washington, drawn at foil length, by that 
eminent artist, Stuart, a native of Newport, Rhode- 
Island) has been placed in the senate chamber 
of the state house in that town. This excellent 
likeness is said to do great credit to the ardst, and 
the execution is in the first 4tyle«"—— Congress are 
said to be indolent, or luxurious, during the holi- 
days, and the bustle of business is exchanged for 
festal pleasure. The mouth of the orator, and the 
door of* the commitfce room are shut, and even the 
most vigilant nod over the poppy columns of Al- 
Ibert Gallatin* As during the present pitiful poli- 
tics of this country, no spirited man will exert 
blmself to vamHh over tl:^ rottenness of our in- 
stitution% a state of oblivion iq)pears to be the one 
thing needful! Let those, therefore, who are 
proud and honourable, who love a strong govern- 
ment, a genuine independence, and a protected free- 
dom> drug themselves with many an opiate, or be 
lulled by tlie rij^lings of the lazy Potomac, into 
a forgetfukiess of recent meO} and recent mea- 
sures. Happy, thnce happy would be even the 
deatti-like state of such indeiutigable sleepers !•••• 
Hence they could not see the gigantic folly of the 
time, and hence they could not hear the lying 
tongues oipatriotsy the bawl of stupid democracy, 
the gibberish of usurping renegadoes, nor tlie tm- 
t^ariiAe alarum of the militia drum. The 22d 
of December, the anniversary of the landing of our 
pilgrim fore^thers, at Plymoulb, in the memo- 
rable y^ar 1620, was commemorated at Boston, by 
upwards of ot)e hundred of their descendants.*... 
The lK>nourab|e Stephen Higginson preside^ ; and 
we observe, among tl^e list of distinguished guests, 
the late pr^^sidcnt of the United States, Colonel 
Fickei-ing, John Q. Adams, George Cabot, and 
Fisher Ames, Esquires. Among the toasts, we 
note the following : 

The liberty of our forefathers, as they have de- 
fined it, " a civil, moral, federal liberty." 

The federal constituUonM..jVIay it govern tjiose^ 
who govern us. 

Some democratical creature, who writes very 
•b^curcl^, in S* H. Smith's National Intelligencer^ 



the official paper at Washington, speaking of 
Gallatin's report, declares, in words that Godwin's 
self mig^ht use, that <* it will be found to contain a 
mess offacts^ embracing vieros of the past, present, 
and future resources of the government, that will 
enable tlic public, with less difi^culty than has 
hitherto been experienced, to understand distinctly 
the objects to which the revenue has been applied, 
and those which at present, or prospectively require 
its application." It is fortunate for America, that 
she can d>tain from Geneva, a high treasurer^ with 
his " mass offactSy* and such ^ embrccing views." 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

—The editor of " The Farmer^s Museum'* re- 
marks, that " among the great variety of literary 
works, which are occasionally published, we find 
the fate of them to vary, not always in proportion 
to their merits. A fortunate title to some, will en- 
sure the fate of the third or fourth edition, where 
the intrinsic value of the work is trivial ; while 
another, which is written with genius and ingenu- 
ity, and which may not happen to catch the capri- 
cious taste of the public, is considered as only lite- 
rary lumber. Some again are only neglected for a 
while, till their deserts call them from an unjust 
oblivion. Amongst the latter, may be classed the 
Algerine Captive, written by R. Tyler, Esq. a work 
of much humour and merit, and for which we are 
happy to see a late and increasing demand." From 
our partiality for Mr. Tyler, and our conviction of 
the ingenuity of his mind, we are much delighted 
with the above information. A second edition of 
his work, enlarged to two volumes octavo, and pub- 
lished in the style. of " Mordaunt," by Dr. Moore, 
is greatly wanted, and would afford the author an 
opportunity , to extend his chapters, which arc now 
too brief, and fill a fine outline, with very captivat- 
vating colours.- ■ Mr. Thomas Dobson, book- 
seller, of this city; hasjust published a second edi- 
tion, with additions, of*' Essays and Notes on Hus- 
bandry and Rural Affairs, by John B. Borolby." 
In the advertisement, the bookseller states, that the 
first edition of this work having met with a favour- 
able reception from the public, the author has been 
induced to revise it, and, by many additions, to 
render the book still more valuable, not only to the 
practical farmer, but also to private families, where 
it will prove a very useful companion, fur- 
nishing a great number of instructions, which 
will be found very serviceable in domestic life. 
From general testimony, we are convinced that 
this system of rural economics is worthy of the 
above commendation ; and, for the honour of our 
country, for the benefit of the husbandman, for the 
profit of the respectable bookseller, and for the 
reputation of tlie author^ we sincerely wibh it may 
have a very general perusal. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOJf TBE four FOLIO. 

SONG TO ECHO. 

WRITTEH FOR MR. B. CARR. 
I. 

IN yon deep grove, oh let me stray, 

Unmark'd by any human eye I 
There let me keep my lonely way, 

And Echo only hear my sigh. 
And) as in pity to my woeS) 
Uer voice more sweet shall whisper every close. 

Yea, Echo, thou may'st hear, my sigh. 

U. 

For thou. Tike me, wert doom'd to prove 
Neglected love and wdunded pride \ 



Like mine, thy sorrows filVd the grove» 

When thy belov'd Narcissus died : 
He died ; and still the lover's woes 
Provoke thy voice to whisper every closCt 
Yes, Echo, thou, like me, hast sigh'd. 

in. 

Let no rude sound thy slumbers wake» 

List to the lover's plaints alone. 
Then let thy voice the silence break. 

Responsive to the softest tone ! 
Then, oft as Night's pale Queen shall rise. 
To thee Til haste to break my plaintive sighs ; 

Yes, Echo, thou shalt hear my moan. 



FOR THE PORT FOLK). 

TO ASPASIA. 

The letter i, I plainly see, 
Unlocks your riddle like a key ;.«.. 
Except one turn, at which we may 
Use with success the letter j. 

OXICROV. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

The ttrleof Shenstone hai been so languidly iraittted, by ^he 
bera of poetasters, that wc exult to laugh at his drawl- 
ing v^Tit, with the author of the followiog borksfus. 

Your zephyr I cannot espouse. 
For often my com he will parch ; 

And I know that the roof of my house 
Was blown off most sweetly last Mardu 

The cow in my yard, which I keep, 
All ni^t does her calf so bemoMiy 

That I can't get a wink of good sleepy 
Tho' I'm weary, and lying alone. 

Of nymphs and of swaias what they say, 

I never could read, but i smil'dy 
For my shepherd's 9X.*.*Botany^j^ 

And my dairy maid's cdwctys with chihim 



EPIGRAMS. 

Gold is so dbcdle, learned chymists say, 
That half an ounce will stretch a wondrous waj ; 
Our metal's base, or else the chymists erry 
For now-a-days a guinea won*tgo/ar. 

TO A POET. 

Unthrifty wretch, why still confine 
Thy toil and homage to the w/nf, 
'Tis time to bid the nine begone. 
And now take care of number one ! 



A wag once hearing a countryman say. 
Pray tell me to prison the readitst way ; 
There are many bye^-pat/tsj the punster replied. 
But the highway's the road the most commonly 
tried. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

[In tbt " Anti-Democrat/' we read some original tisajs, 
which display the gaiety of Goldsmith.] 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER- 
No. I. 

ffuicpuki agwit bpminetf votum, timor, ira, voiuptat, 
Gauaia, discurtiu, nostrijarrago libtlli, 

JUVENAL. 

All human actions, wishes, fears or rage, 
Pleasures, or joys, or reasonings of the sage, 
Compose the motley matter of our page. 

THERE is, perhaps, no mode of writing so well 
calculated to excite universal attention, as the pro- 
ductions of the esBayist. Few men are disposed to 
pursue, systematically, the concatenation of histori- 
cal events, to watch the unfbldinj^ of characters in a 
novel, or lose their senses in its labyrinth ; but all 
cdn find time, and supply it patience, for a short 
e$say on life or literature. 

. But the great difficulty in undertaking a periodi- 
cal paper for the public, is to find an appropriate 
title. I have been anticipated in almost every 
name that my mind could suggest. The Tatler, 
Spectator, Guardian, and Rambler; the Idler, Mir- 
ror, World, and Lounger, are titles become clas- 
sical by prescriptive veneration ; and, for a common 
. writer to assume either of these, would be to incur 
animadversion, and provoke the insolence of con- 
tempt. To the preceding writers, have succeeded 
a servum pecuSj an ignoble herd, of Bablersy Trifiersy 
Fhilaruhropesy and ^izzesj whose productions are 
£Ei8t descending to the peaceful shelf. But from 
this censure must be exempted the Looker On, Ob- 
server, and Indian Observer, whose remarks on 
life are acute, whose criticisms are just, and whose 
stf le is always pure. 

Whrni Mr. Boyd entered on the duty of Censor 
Mortun ttt Madras, he assumed the title of Indian 
Observer, and advanced steadily in his march, gra- 
tified by the voice of public approbation, and un- 
disturbed by those literary reptiles, whom the rays 
of his genius called forth into a momentary exist- 
eiice« That I am as much an American, as Mr. 
Boyd was an Indian, no man, of any country, will 
dwiy ; but that I shall not equal him, cither in 
aouteness of research, profoundness of criticism, 
or inculcatioD of moral duties, I fear the whole 
world will affirm. Yet confidence is necessary to 
great undertakings, and, as I consider this a very 
in^wrtant one, I, far from servilely dfcprecating 
the severity of my readers, call boldly on them to 
read my essays, admire the justness of my thoughts, 
the nalevete of my humour, and the melody of my 
periods. 

But it is not my purpose, in the progress of 
this paper, to enter into abstract reasoning, or 
^ravc discussions of moral duty. Let tiiose who 
write, says Horace, chuse subjects that are suitable 
to their genius. It belonged to a Johnson to 
make the ^theist tremble, and impiety shrink at 
his rebuke; for me only is left the hope of harm- 
leHsly amusing, and to shoot the. lighter follies 
that eluded his giant grasp. 



It has been observed, both by an ancient sage, 
and a modern poet, that 

** The proper study of mankind Is man." 

I, therefore, leave the joy and the depression, 
the loves and hatred of plants, to Dr. Darwin and 
his enthusiasts ; I purpose to make life and man- 
ners the object of my investigation; and, as some 
men take delight in determining the specific gra- 
vity of the air, fabricating a cheese of vast dimen- 
sions, collecting the bones of an overgrown animal, 
or ascertaining the distinction between mushrooms 
and toad-slools, so my felicity consists in examin- 
ing the volume of the world, and tracing the emo- 
tions of the soul, in the human face divine. 

If I labour under some privations in this city, I 
also enjoy many advantages. For models of elo- 
quence, I have only to repair to tlie " siege of 
York," where my ear is ravished by the music of 
periods, that out-Cicero Cicero ; where the action 
is suited to the word, and the word to the action ; 
where every recess of the human character is ex- 
plored, from the white to the black man ; and, 
lastly, where the mind can sublimely digress from 
Charles of Sweden to Swedenborgy and froto Buona^ 
parte to Bamaby Brittle^ 

I conclude this first number, with inviting all 
those, who are desirous of literary reputation, and 
eager virum volitare per oroy to rouse from their 
lethargy, and contribute their help to promote 
chearfulness, and a love of erudition. The cor- 
respondence of the fair shall be particularly 
noticed ; for place aux Dames was ever a fiivourite 
maxim of the Observer. D. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN author's evenings. 
FXOM THE SHOP OF MESSRS* COLON AVD STOVDEE* 

. To night, after my return from the theatre, into 
which I sometimes saunter, to smooth the wrinkles 
of my brow, to surrender myself to the illusions 
of imagination, and derive fresh spirits for my lu- 
cubrations, I could not help reflecting, in conse- 
quence of witnessing the new pantomime of 03/, up- 
on the universal belief of the existence and potency 
of supernatural and malevolent beings. Magical 
rites and incantations ; the charm and the caul- 
dron, the loathsome reptile and the dragon*s blood, 
have been successfully employed by the cunning, 
and implicitly dreaded by the timiJ, in every age. 
The striking similarity observable in most of the 
mummeries of superstition, lead me to the colla- 
tion of the " charms'' of sorcery, as described by 
three different authors. The substance of the first 
account is extracted from the British Magazine. 
The circumstances, on which^his piece* is founded, 
are related in Dr. Moseley's Treatise on Sugar, 
and Medical Observations. A revolted negro, 
named Jack, of gigantic strength and great intre- 
pidity, took up his residence in the inaccessible 
parts of Mount Lebanus, in Jamaica, and by his 
boldness, bravery, and depredations, became the 
terror of the island. Many attempts were made 
to subdue him, but without success; in one of 



these conflicts with a negro, named Quasbse, he 
lost two fingers, and thus acquired his nickname. 
He was dreaded by the negroes, on account of his 
supposed magical powers, and the influence of his 
obi* This obi consisted ih a composition of dirty 
and disgusting materials; namely, grave dirt, 
ashes, the blood of a black cat, and human fat^ mix* 
ed into a paste, kept in the end of a goat's horn, 
and worn about the neck. He had also in a bag, 
a dried toad, a pig's tail, and a slip of virginal 
parchment of kid's skin, inscribed with characters 
of blood. His repeated enormities, at length, in- 
duced the government to offer a large reward for 
killing him, which was finally effected by two 
negroes, Quashee and Sam; aided by a little boy. 
Before they set out on the expedition, the negroes 
took the precaution to be baptized, in confidence 
that by such means, they would be enabled to re- 
sist the effects of obi. 

The following article contains some additional 
information touching this African magic 

Obi, or, as it is pronounced in the English West 
Indies, obeah, originated, like many customs 
among the Africans, with the ancient Egyptians* 
Obi, for the purpose of bewitching people, or con- 
suming them by lingering illness, is made of grave 
dirt, hair, teeth of sharks and other animals, blood« 
feathers, egg-shells, images in wax, the hearts of 
birds, liver of mice, and some potent weeds, roots 
and bushes, of which Europeans are at this time 
ignorant. A negro, who thinks himself bewitched 
by obi, will apply to an obi man or an obi woman 
for cure. 

The next narrative of these baleful rites is to be 
found in Bsn. Jon son, who, in his ^ Masque of 
^censy** has thus minutely described a nocturnal 
meeting of the hags of witchcraft. As this des- 
cription is not generally known, as it is most wild- 
ly poetical, and of vivid interest, as the form of in- 
vocation is tremendous, and as it describes things 
<< most fanciful and strange/' we recommend it to 
the curious reader. 



• •* ITuoce-Fingcred Jack.** 



Dame, dame, the watch is set : 
Quickly come, we all are met, 
From the lakes, and from the fens. 
From the rocks, and from the dens. 
From the woods, and from the caves, 
From the church-} ards, from the graves. 
From the dungeon, from the tree 
That they die on, here are we. 

The owl is 'broad, the bat and the toad. 

And so is the cat a-niountain. 
The ant and the mole both sit in a hole. 

And frog peeps out of the fountain ; 
The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play^ 

The spindle is now a turning i 
The moon it is red, and the stars are fled. 

But all the sky is a buriMug: 
Tlie ditch is made, and our nails the spade. 
With pictures full, of wax and of woci ; 
Their livers I stick, with needles quick; 
There lacks bat the blood, to make up the flood. 

Quickly, dame, then bring your part in. 

Spur, spur upon little Martin, 

Merrily, merrily, make him sail, 

A worm in his mouth, and a thorn in*s tail. 

Fire above, and Rre be tow, 
. With a whip i* your hand, to make him go. 
O, now she's come ! 
Let all be dumb. J ' 



hand, to make him go. j 

I by Google 
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THE PORT rOLIO. 



I have hem tU day looking^ after * 

A raven* feeding upon a quarter ; 
And, soon as she turn*d her beak to the south, 
I snaich'd this inorkel out of her mouih. 

I have been gathering wolves* hairs. 
The mad dcg's foam, and the adder's ears ; 
niic spurring of a dead man's eyes, 
Aud A\ Riuce the evening star did rise. 

I last night lay all alone 
O* the ground, to bear the mandrake groan ; 
And pluckd him up. though he grew full lovT; 
Aiul, as 1 had done, the cock did crow. 

And I ha' been choosing out this skull I 
From cbarncl hou&es, that were full t 
From private grots, and public pits ; 
And frighted a bexton out of his wits. 

Under a cradle I did creep. 
By day t and, when the child was asleep 
At niffht, 1 suck'4 the breath : and rose, 
A*id pluck'd the noddmg nurse by the nose. 

1 had a dagger : what did I with that > 
KUI*dan infant to have his fat. 
A piper it got, at a church aisle, 
1 bade him again blow wiad i' the tail. 

A murderer yonder was hung in chains, 
The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins i 
I bit off a sinew ; 1 cltpp'd his hair; 
1 brought off his lags, that danc'd i' the air. 

The screech owl's eggs, and the feathers black, 
The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back, 
1 have been getting : and made of hiS skin 
A purset, to^ keep Sir Graaiou in. 

And 1 ha' been plucking (plants araorg) 
Men.loek, henbane, adders-tongue. 
Kight-shade, moon-wort, libba>d*s bane; 
And twice, by the dogs, was like to be ta'en. 

1, from the jaws of a gard'ner's bitch. 
Did snatch the^e bones, and then leap*d the ditch : 
Yet wentl back to tlie house again, 
KiU'd the black cat, aad here's the brain. 

I went to the toad breeds urder the wall, 
I charm 'd him out, and he came at my call ; 
1 scratch'd out the eyes of the owl before, 
1 loi-e the bat's wing : what would you have more ? 

SAME. 

Yes, 1 have brought (to help our vows) 
Horned peppy, cypress boughs, 
1 he lig tree wild, that grows on tombs. 
And iuice that from the larch tree comes. 
The basilisk's blood, and the viper's skii) i 
4\»d now our orgies let's begin. 

Dame Earth shall quake. 

And the houses shake, 

And her belly shall ake. 

As her back were brake. 

Such a birth to make, 

As is the blue drake, 

Who&e form thou shah take. 

The sticks are across, there can be no loss, 
'fhe sage is rotten, the sulphur is goiten 
Up to the sky, that was i' the ground. 
Follow it then, with our rattles, round*, 
Uikdcr the bramble, over the brier, 
A litile more beat will set it on fire: 
Put it in m?iid, to do it kiud. 
Flow water and blow wind 
Rouucy is over, Robbie is under, 
A Habh of light, and a clup of thunder, 
A siorm of rain, another of hail. 
We all must home i' the egg-shell sail; 
The mast is made of a great pin. 
The lackle of cobweb, the sail as thin, 
Aud if we go through aud not fall in 



Stay, all our charms do nothing win 
Upon the night; our laboui dies! 
Cur magic feature will not rioe; 
Kor yet the 8;orm ! >»e must repeat 
More direful voices far, and beat 
1 he ground wiih vi^)Crs, till it sweat. 



B»rk dogs, wolves how^. 
Seas ruar, woods roll, 
Cloudii crack, alt l>e black, 
^tit the I i^hi our charms do 



Not yet ? my rage begins to swell. 
Darkness, deviU, night, and hell. 
Do not thus delay my spell. 
I call you once, and 1 call you twice ; 
1 beat you again, if you stay my thrice; 
Through these cranies where 1 peep, 
rtl let in the Tight to see your sleep. 
And all the secrets of your sway 
Shall lie as open to the day. 
As unto me. Still are you deaf? 
Reach me a bough that ne'er bare leaf, 
To strike the air ; and Aconite, 
To hurl upon this glaring light ; 
A rusty knife to wound mine arm ; 
And as it drops, I'll speak a charm, 
Shall cleave the ground, as low as lies 
Old shrunk-up Chaos, and let rise, 
Once more, his dark and reeking head. 
To strike the world and nature dead. 
Until my magic birth be bred. 

Black go in, and blacker come out ; 
At thy going down we give thee a shout. 

Boo/ 
At thy rising again thou shalt have two. 
And if thou dost what we would have thee do, 
I'hou shalt have three, thou shalt Itave four. 
Thou shah have ten, thou shalt have a score. 

Muo. Har. Har. Hoo ! 

A cloud of pitch, a spur and a switch, 
To haste him away, and a whirlwind play^ 
Before and after, with thunder for laughter. 
And storms for joy, of the roaring boy ; 
His bead of a drake, his tail of a snake. 

About, about, and about. 
Till the mist arise, and the lights fly out. 
The images neither be seen nor felt : 
The woolen burn, and the waxen melt : 
Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground. 
And into the air : around, around. 

Our last quotation is sufficiently familiar, but it 
would be high treason to the majesty of Shaks- 
PEARE, to omit the subsequent passage from his 
*' Macbeth.*' 

llirice the brindled cat hath mew'd. 

Thrice ; and once the hedge pig whin'd. 
Harper cries : 'tis time, 'tis time. 

K ound about the cauldron go. 

In the poison *d entrails throw tf 

Toad that under the cold stone j 

Days and nights hast thirty one 

Lveiter'd venom sleeping got, \ 

Boil ihou first in the charmed pot. 

Fillet of a fenny snake^ 
In the cauldron boil and bake i 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's stingy 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hcU broth, boil and bubble. 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Wixh's mummy; maw andgu!f 
Of the ravin'd salt sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg'd in the dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 
Gall of goat; aud slips of yew. 
Slivered in the moon's eclipse; 
Kose of Turk, aiid Tartar's lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe. 
Ditch delivered by a dvab ; 
Make the gruel thick and slab ; 
Add tiicreto a t) ger's chaudron. 
For the ingiedicniS of our cauldron. 



POLITICS. 
raoM TH* NEW-Yoaa avaMijio fost. 

AV EXAMlVAtlOS OP fUE fRMSWEH^S 

MESSAGE^ CONftlSUhDj 

NUKBEA IV. 

IT is matter of surprise to observe a propo- 
sition to diminish the revenue, associated with in- 
timations which appear to contemplate war. The 
suggestions in the Message respecting the Barba- 
ry Slates, plainly enough imply, that treaties are 
fouud lo be too feeble cords to bind tiicm ; and 



that a resort to coercive means will probably be 
requisite to enforce a greater sense of justice to- 
wards us. Accordingly, as a comment on this 
hint, we have seen a resolution brought into the - 
House of Representatives, authorising the Presi- 
dent lo take ipeasures effectually to protect our 
commerce against those states. Believing it to be 
a sound position, that these predatory nations will 
never be brought to respect sufficiently the rights 
of this country, whether derived from nature or 
from compact, without first being made to feel its 
power, there is no disposition to comdeiiin the cf-f 
ficacious employment of force. Yet, considering 
the maxims by which those states are governed, 
and the obstinacy which they have evinced upoa 
other occasions, it is likely that a policy o f this 
sort will be attended with considerable, anjl with 
no very temporary expense. This alone iss con- 
ceived to be a conclusive reason against p arting 
with any portion of our present income : nothing 
could be less ^visable, at a moment when there 
is the prospect, if not the project, of a general 
rupture with them. 

Hitherto the proposal for sacrificing the iatefnal 
revenue, has been tried almost wholly by tbe test 
of expediency ; — it is time to put it to a severer 
test : to that of Righu Can the proposed abjiition 
take effect without impairing the Public Faith ? 

This is a question of infinite moment to the cha- 
racter of our Government — ^to the prosperity of 
our nation. If it is to be answered in the negar 
tive, it must be matter of profound regret, that a 
proposal which could give rise to it, should have 
come from the first Magistrate of the United 
States. 

It is hardly necessary to premise, by way of ex- . 
planation, that to pledge or appropriate funds for a 
public debt, is, in effect, to mortgage them to the 
public creditors /or their security. Retracing otir 
financial system to its commencement, we find 
the impost and the excise on distilled spirits, re- 
peatedly and positively pledged, first, for the pay- 
ment and interest of the debt, next, for the reim- 
bursement of ceilain instalments of the principal. 
It is true, the appropriation is qualified by the 
words, " so much as may be necessary," but the 
public faith is engaged in express terms, that both 
the funds shall continue to be levied and collected, 
until the whole debt shall be discharged ; with the 
single reserve, that the government shall be at 
liberty to substitute other funds of equal amount. It 
follows, that these two items of revenue constitute 
a joint fund for the security of the public cre<&**t 
CO extensive in duration with the existence of tfny 
portion of the debt : and it is to be inferred, 'that 
the Government, contemplating the possibifity of 
a deficiency in cne^ intended that the oth^ should 
serve as an ctuxiliary^ and that the co^peraikm^ of 
the t%vo should effectually guard the creditor 
against the fluctuations and casualities to- whkh 
cither singly^ might be exposed. AnticipatiDgi 
however, the possibility that the one or tlie other^m 
whole or in part, might in practice be found in- 
convenient, a right was reserved to exchange ei- 
ther for an add^juatc substitute. But it is conceived 
tliat this does not imply the right to exchange the 
one for the other. The effect would be essentially 
different in tlie two cases: in the first there would' 
always be twofundi^ aggregately, of the same or 
similar force and value, to secure the creditor :| in 
the last tliere would be only one : from being doo* 
ble, the security would become single. 
' This mode of reasoning is the only one,, vipon- 
which the rights and tlie interests of the credi- 
tors' c^n safely rest : It is plain and intelligible, 
aud av<)ids the danger of erroneous speculation* 
about the separate sufficiency of the respective 
fund:i. Achni.ting, however, for the sake of tlic 
argument, that ihi* is too rigid a consU^iction, of 
the contract, and Uiat when une of the tvfo 619^8 
sl:ouU h,Ave Hcquircd | st4^M^veJ«i% ,=^^^ 
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ifould render it eqtial to the purpose of the pledge, 
it might then be made to stand in the place of 
both : yet, surely, neither the purity of the pub- 
lic faith, nor the Safety of the creditor, will en- 
dure the application of this principle to any other, 
than an ascertained result. — Neither, certainly, 
will tolerate, that merely a reasonable ground of 
confidence shall authorize so material an alteration 
in the essence of the security which protects the 
debt. 

The foregoing reasoning as to the question of 
tight, may be further elucidated by the particular 
provision in the Act* which introduced the excise 
on distilled spirits. After a permanent appropria- 
tion of the proceeds of the tax to the interest of 
the debt, it provides, that the surplus if any 
there shall be, at the end of each year shall be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the principal ; unless 
that surplus or any part of it should be required 
for public .exigencies of the United States, and 
should be so appropriated by special " Acts of 
Cmigress." While at this early period of our fi- 
nances it was not thought expedient to appropri- 
ate this surplus absolutely to the Sinking Fund^ it 
was contemplated that it should not be diverted 
except for public exigejicies* Gratuitously to re- 
linquish it, is therefore contrary to the letter as 
well as to the spirit of the original institution of 
the fund. The like observations, though with less 
force, apply to the provision noticed in another 
number, respecting the surplusses of the revenue 
generally, which, as we have seen, are all appro- 
priated to the Sinking Fund. At the session of 
Congi^ss immediately succeeding any year in 
which such surplusses may accrue, they may be 
specially appropriated or reserved by law, for other 
purposes ; but if this be not done, they are then 
to. go of course to the Sinking Fund. To appropri- 
ate or to reserve^ plainly, can never mean to re- 
iinquish. The true meaning of tlie provision ap- 
peai^S) therefore, to be that, though Congress, 
under the restriction expressed as to time, may 
appropriate or reserve those surplusses for other 
objects of the public service, yet if not wanted for 
such other objects, they shall continue to inure 
to the fund for the reduction of the debt, so long 
as by the laws regulating their duration they are 
to continue to be levied. 

Thus, on whatever side it is viewed, there is 
a temerity and a levity in the proposition which 
confounds and amazes. — If, unhappily, it shall re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, there will remain 
nothing in principle of our system of Public Cre- 
dit — ^nothing on which the confidence of the cre- 
ditor can safely repose. The precedent of a fatal 
innovation \vill have been esublished ; and its ex- 
tension to a total annihilation of the security, 
would be a step, not much more violent, than that 
by which the inroad had commenced- But it is 
devoutly to be hoped, that the delirium of party 
spirit will not so far transport the Legislative Re- 
presentatives of the nation, as to induce them 
to put the seal to a measure, as motiveless — as 
precipitate — as impolitic^-as faithless — as could 
have been dictated, e\^n by a deliberate hostility 
to the vital principles of our national credit. Pe- 
culiarly the guardians of the Public Faith, and 
of the Public Purscj they surely will not consent to 
impoverish the one, and the other, through an ab- 
ject and criminal complaisance. 

It is a fact not unknown to himself, that abroad 
as well as at heme, a diffidence has been enter- 
tained of the opinions and views of the person 
now at the head of our government, with regard 
•to our system of public credit. This undoubtedly 
ought to have becH witli him a strong reason for 
caution, especially at so early a stage of his ad- 
xninistratlou, as to any step which might strengthen 
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that diir.dence ; which was in the leist equivocal 
in its tendency. Nor ought it to have been over- 
looked, that the interest of the State, and a re- 
gard for his own reputation demanded this caution. 
The appearance of instability in the *-.'ans of a 
government, particularly respecting its finances, 
can never fail to make injurious impressions. — 
To a government, the character of which has not 
yet been established by time, the example of sud- 
den and questionable innovations, may be expect- 
ed to be in the highest degree detrimental. Prudent 
men every -where ai'e apt to take the alarm at 
great changes not manifestly beneficial and pro- 
per j a disposition which has been much increased 
by the terrible events of the present revolutionary 
sera. Yet, disregarding these salutary and obvi- 
ous reflections, the President has ventured, in the 
very infancy of his administration, upon the bold and 
unjustifiable step of recommending to the legisla- 
tive body, a renunciation of the whole internal re- 
venue of the country ; though the nation is at this 
moment encumbered with a considei*able public 
debt ; and though that very revenue, is, by the 
existing laws, an established fund for its dis- 
charge. 

What then are we to think of the ostentatious as- 
surance in the Inaugural Speech as to the preserva- 
tion of Public Faith ? Was it given merely to 
amuse with agreeable, but deceptive sounds ? Is 
it possible that it could have been intended to 
conceal tlie insidious design of aiming a deadly 
blow at a System which was opposed in its origin, 
and has been calumniated in every stage of its 
progress ? 

Alas ! How deplorable will it be, should it ever 
become proverbial, that a President of the United 
States, like the IVierd Sisters in Macbeth, " Keeps 
his promise to the ear^ but breaks it to the sense .'" 



NUMBER y. 

IN the rage for change, or under the stimulus 
of a deep-rooted animosity against the former ad- 
ministrations, or for the sake of gaining popular fa- 
vour by a prdTuse display of extraordinary zeal for 
economy, even our judiciary system has not pas- 
sed unassailed. The attack here is not so open as 
that on the revenue ; but when we are told that 
the states individually have *'^ principal care of our 
persons, our property and our reputation ; consti^ 
tutingthe great field of human concerns ; and that 
therefore tve may well doubt whether our organization 
is not too complicated^ too expensive ; whether offices 
and officers have not been multiplied unnecessarily 
and sometimes injuriously to the service they were 
meant to promote ;" when afterwards it is observ- 
ed that "the Judiciary System will o{ course pre- 
sent itself to the contemplation of Congress;" and 
when it appears that pains had been taken to form 
and communicate a numerical list of all the cau- 
ses decided since the first establishment of the 
courts, in order that Congress may be able to 
judge of the proportion which the institution bears 
to the business ; with all these indications it is not 
to be misunderstood that the intention was une- 
quivocally to recommend material alterations in 
the system. 

No bad thermometer of the capacity of our Chief 
Magistrate for government is furnished, by the 
rule which he offers forjudging of the utility of the 
Federal Courts ; namely, the exact nun^er of cau- 
ses which have been by them decided. There is 
hardly any stronger symptom of a pigmy mind, 
than a propensity to allow greater weight to se- 
condary than to primary considerations. 

It ought at least to have been adverted to, that 
if this circumstance were a perfect criterion, it is 
yet too eariy to apply it, especially to the courts 
recently erected : And it might have merited re- 
flection, that it would have been prudent to wait 
for a more advanced period of the Presidential 



term, to ascertain what influence the ijfeat change 
which has lately happened in oy^r public functicma* 
ries may have on the confidence, which in many 
parts of the Union has heretofore been reposed in 
the State courts, so as to prevent a preference of 
those of the United States. 

But to enable us duly to appreciate the wisdom 
of the projected innovation, it is necessary tore- 
view the objects which were designed to be accom- 
plished by the arrangement of the Judiciary power^ 
as it is seen in the constitution, and to examine the 
organization which has been adopted to give effect 
to those objects. 

It is weU known to all who were acquainted with 
the situation of our public affairs, when the constir 
tution was framed, and it is to be inferred from 
the provisions of the instrument itself, that the ob- 
jects contemplated, wete, 1 st. To provide a faith- 
ful and efficient organ for carrying into execution 
the laws of the United States, which otl^erwise 
would be a dead letter. 2d. To secure the fair in- 
terpretation and execution of our treaties with fo- 
reign nations. 3d. To maintain harmony between 
the individual states ; not only by an independent 
and impartial mode of determining controversies 
between them, but by frustrating tlie effects of 
partial laws in any one, injurious to the rights of 
the citizens of another. 4th. To guard generally 
against the invasions of property and right by 
fraudulent and oppressive laws of particular states 
enforced by their own tribunals. 5th. To guard 
the rights and conciliate the confidence of foreign- 
ers, by giving them the option of tribunals creat- 
ed by and responsible to the general government ; 
which having the immediate charge of our exter- 
nal relations, including tlie care of our national 
peace, might be expected to he more tenacious of 
such an administration of justice as would leave to 
the citizens of other countries no real cause of com- 
plaint. 6th. To protect reciprocally the rights, ar d 
inspire mutually the confidence of the citizens of 
different states in their intercourse with each other, 
l?y enabling them to resort to tribunals so consti- 
tuted as to be essentially free from local bias or par- 
tiality. 7th. To give the citizens of each state a 
fair chance of impartial justice tlirough the medi- 
um of those tribunals, in cases in which the ti- 
tles to property might depend on the conflicting 
grants of different states. — These were the im- 
mensely important objects to be attained by the 
institution of an adequate Judiciary power in the 
government of the United States. Nor did its in- 
stitution depend upon mere speculative opinion, 
though indeed even that would have been suffici- 
ent to indicate the expediency of the measure ; 
but experience had actually in a variety of ways 
demonstrated its necessity. 

The treaties of the United States had been in- 
fracted by state laws, put in execution by state ju- 
dicatories. The rights of property had been in- 
vaded by the same means, in numerous instances, 
as well with respect to foreigners as to citizens ; 
as well between citizens of different states, as be- 
tween citizens of the same state. There were 
many cases in which lands were held or claimed 
imder adverse grants ol' different states, having ri- 
val pretensions ; and in respect to which the local 
tribunals, even if not fettered by the local lawsi, 
could hardly be expected to be impartiaL In seve- 
ral of the states tl e courts were so constituted as 
not to afford sufficient assurance of a pure, enlight- 
ened and independent administration of justice ; 
an evil wliich in some of them still continue^ 
From these different sources, serious mischiefs 
had been felt. The interests of the United States, 
in their foreign concerns, had suffered ; their re- 
putation had been tarnished ; their peace endan- 
gered ; their mutual harmony had been disturbed 
or menaced ; creditors had been ruined or in a 
very extensive degree much injured 5 confidence 
in pecuniary transactions had been destroyed, 
and the springs pf ii^ustry had beennroportioua- 
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bly relaxed. To these circumstances, as imicli, 
perhaps, as to any other, that accompanied a defeo 
tive social orqjanization, are we to attribute that 
miserable and prostrate situation of our affairs, 
which immecUateljr before the establishment of our 
present National Constitution, filled every intelli- 
gent lover of his counti7 with affliction and mor- 
tification. I'o the institution of a competent judi* 
ciary, little less than to any one proTision in that 
constitution, is to be ascribed the rapid and salu- 
tary renovation of our afisdrs which succeeded. 

The enumeration* of the component paru of 
the Judicial power, in the constitution, has an 
evident eye to the several objects which have been 
stated : And considering their vast magnitude, no 
•ound politician will doubt that the principal ques- 
tion, with the administration, ought to be, how to 
give the greatest eflicacy to this essential part of 
3ie system ; in comparison with which the more 
or loss of expense, must be a matter of trivial mo- 
ment. The dilierence of expense between an en- 
larged and a conti*acted plan, may be deemed an 
'atom in the great scale of national expenditure. 
The fulfillment of the important ends of this part 
of our constitutional plan, though with but a small 
degree of additional energy, lacility, or conveni- 
ence, must infinitely overbalance the consideration 
of such difference of expense. 

The number of causes, which have been tried in 
these courts; as already intimated, can furnish but 
a very imperfect test by which to decide upon their 
nitility or necessity. Their existence alone has a 
powerful and salutary effect. The liberty to use 
them, even whei'e it is not often exercised, inspires 
confidence in the intercourse of business. They 
are viewed as beneficient guardians whose protec- 
tion may be claimed when necessary. They in- 
duce caution in the state courts, and promote in 
them, a more attentive, if not a more able adminis- 
tration of justice. Though in some district s of 
the union the federal courts are seldom resorted to, 
In others they ai'e used in an extensive degree, par- 
-tlcularly as between foreigners and citizens, and 
between citizens of difterent states* 

That their organization throughout the United 
States ought to be uniform, will not bedenied ; and 
k is evident tliat it ought to be regulated by the si- 
tuation of those parts in which a greater degree 
of employment denotes the courts to be most 
necessary: Of consequence, if the quantity of bu- 
siness were at all a guide, the scenes in which 
there is the greatest employment for the federal 
<:ourts, ought to furnish the rule of computation ; 
it ought not to be sought for in tlie aggregate of 
business, throughout the union. — In reference to 
this point, it is likewise material to observe tliat, 
from the manner in which the federal courts were 
constituted, previous to the last arrangement, 
9he organization of the state courts was so much 
better adapted to expedition, as to afibrd a strong 
tnotive for giving tliem a preference. The estab- 
lishment of circuit courts, as now modified, will 
Tary that circumstance, and therefore, attract 
more business ; but it is evident that, it must re- 
quire a course of years, fully to exemplify its ope- 
rations, which cannot be seen in a few months, 
or in a sini^le year. To attempt, therefore, to 
draw important inferences from tne short experi- 
ence hitherto had, is worse than puerile. 

..t'CinS CRASSUS. 

* ** Sec. II. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law aiid equity , arising under this coiibcitution, the laws 
of the United States a«id treaties made, or which shall be 
nuuie, under their authority ; to ail cases afecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and cun;»ul&; to all cases of 
mdmi'alcy and maritime jurisdiccion ; to controversies to 
wlix I the United States shall be a part) ; to controversies 
between two or more states, between a state aiKi citizens 
or another state, between C;ti2en8 of diflerent states, be- 
tween citiscub of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of ditkrciit states, and between a state, or the citizens 
^lereof and foreign sutes« citlzeiu or subjects. 



A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

No. II. 

THE constitution ordains that « the judicial 
power of* the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such infeiior courts as the 
congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
Hsh.... TTie judges both of the supreme and inferior 
courts shall hold their offices during good behavioury 
and shall at stated times receive for their servi- 
ces a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office." 

A prior section provides that all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removable from of- 
fice on impeachment. 

At the last session of connjress, an act passed 
ordaining and establishing in each state, circuit 
courts inferior to the supreme court. The judges 
who were to administer justice in these courts 
have been appointed, and, in conformity with the 
constitution, have received commissions during 
good behaviour. 

It is now contended that these judges are de- 
pendent on the will of congress, who may repeal 
the law, abolish the office, and discontinue the 
judge. 

This is the opinion I mean to controvert. 
The words of the constitution leave it in the 
discretion of the legislature to ordain and establish 
such inferior courts as, from time to time their 
wisdom may suggest. 

The reason of this is apparent. The situation 
of the United States, a country increasing beyond 
calculation, in population, in wealth, and resources, 
will continue to change. The necessity for inferior 
courts will very probably change with this change 
of situation, congress is rightly permitted to judge 
of this necessity, and, from time to time, to esta- 
blish such courts; but when established, " the 
judges," says the constitution, " shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour." The constitu- 
tion then has submitted to legislative decision the 
establishment of the court, but not the permanence 
or independence of the judge. So soon as he is ap- 
pointed, the constitution adopts him, and declares 
that he shall hold his office by the firm tenure of 
" good behaviour**' He is recognized by the con- 
stitution, and becomes a judge under it, not merely 
by vunue of the law. 

If it be possible to make tliis subject still more 
clear .^ xn it is in the charter of our government, 
I would attempt it by varying somewhat the ex- 
pression of that instrument. Suppose, instead of 
ordaining that there should be a supreme couit, 
the article had allowed still greater latitude to the 
legislature, and had declared that the judicial power 
of the United States should be vested in such 
courts as congress should, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish, and that the judges of such 
courts should hold their offices during good beha- 
viour, could it have entered into the mind of any 
man to say, that the provision for the permanence 
of the judge had been totally annulled, by the 
power given to congress, from time to time to es- 
tablish the courts ? That, because the necessity 
for exercising the power of establishing courts was 
a continuing necessity, and, consequently, the 
power ought not to be terminated by the first ex- 
ercise thereof, nor the number of courts limited in 
the constitution, therefore the constitution was 
unable to provide for the independence of the 
judges, and the attempt made to do so, by |K>si- 
tively ordaining that they should hold their offices 
during good behaviour^ was avoid and ineffectual at- 
tempt r This proposition would seem too absurd 
to be maintained, nor would it be less absurd to 
contend, that, by establishing absolutely a supreme 
court, the force of the clause, declaring that the 
judges of the inferior courts " shall hold their of- 
fices during good behaviour>" is in any degree im^ 
pairedf 



The letter of the conMitutioii) then, which 4b* 
dares in terms that *' the judges, both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour^" is unaccompanied bjr 
other expressions, which might give colour to % 
construction hostile to the very words themselves* 
If we examine the dudes, which must have beea 
contemplated for the suprenae and inferior courtst 
we shall perceive no reason to admit the possibi- 
lity of an intention, varying from the words, which 
have been used. The original jurisdiction of the 
supreme court extends oi^y to '< cases afiectiog 
ambassadors, other puUic ministers and consulSf 
and those, in which a state shall be party." The 
great residuary mass of jurisdiction, involving Uf^^i 
personal liberty, reputation, and property, is com- 
mitted to the inferior courts ; and the appeal to 
the supreme court is allowed, ^ with such excep« 
tions, and under such regulations, as the congress 
shall make." The nK>8t interesting objects, thert- 
fore, may be decided ultimately by the inferior 
courts* Indeed, in cases of imprisonmtntt abovld 
an appeal from the judgment be always allowed^ 
the punishment might oflen be aufferedy pending 
the appeal. 

If, then, the motive for giving independeftce to 
the judges, be the security, which that indepen- 
dence affi>rds to the life, liberty, and property of tlie 
citizen, that motive applies with peculiar force to 
those of the inferior courts* 

But if the strange opinion that any^ discretiQiud 
agency of congress, in the establishment of coufts, 
over-rules the positive and explicit regulation of 
the constitution, concerning the tenure of offict, 
is to be supported, it applies as well to the su- 
preme as inferior court. The constitution, which 
declares that the judicial power shall be vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts «s 
congress may establish, does not fix the numberof 
judges, who shall compose that court. The numbed 
is fixed by law; and that law may be repealed^ 
and the number reduced ; so that, according to 
this opinion, all the judges of the United States 
would be removable by the repeal of the laws, e»- 
tablishing the courts, of which they are members* 
But the continuance of the individual in office is 
not secured by that part of the article, which de- 
clares, that " the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court, and 
in such inferior courts, as congress shall, from time 
to time, ordain and establish." . Had the article 
proceeded no farther, the exterior form of the sys- 
tem would indeed have been marked^out, the paits 
to compose it would have been designated, but the 
rights of the individual would have been left to 
the discretion of the legislature. The judge 
might certwnly have held his office at the will of 
the president or of congress, or in any other num- 
ner the law might have prescribed, h is the sub- 
sequent part of the article, ordaining that ^ the 
judges, both of the . supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour," 
which constitutes their independence, and this 
plainly embraces the judges of the one court as 
well as of the other. 

The right to permanence in office is tlien alike 
bestowed, by the constitution, on the judges of the 
supreme and inferior courts, and the inquiry is re- 
duced to this naked question, do they really hold 
their offices during good behaviour, or at the will 
of congress ? 

This question, if indeed it can, without insult to 
the human judgment, be termed one, shall now 
receive a brief consideration. 

The proposition, that tlie constitution is the pa« 
ramount law, and that it limits the powers of the 
legislature, as well as that of the other departments 
of government, is no longer a problem in the Unit- 
ed States. Had the members of the legislature 
even not sworn to observe it, still they have no 
power^ as a le^islaturei to pass the boimd^y it 
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liAS marked out ; and beyond its lines, they are 
jmere individuals* . 

The injunction of the constitution, then, is- to be 
reUgiously observed,' and we have only to inquire 
what that injunction is. For this we roust resort 
to the instrument itselfl The words are, "the 
judges, both of tlie supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour." 
If words are the fixed representatives of ideas ; if 
they convey to the mind any distinct meaning ; 
.what idea, let me ask, is represented, what mean- 
ing is conveyed by the words " shall hold tiheir' 
offices during good behaviour V When they pro-' 
ceed from an authority, which admits of no oppo- 
sition, which cannot be disobeyed, they amount,* 
certainly, to an exclusion of any other possible 
mode of terminating the office, by the act of go-| 
Ternment, than by convicting the officer of a breach; 
of good behaviour. They " shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour," is cer^inly equivalent to 
saying they shall hold their offices uMil they misbehave : 
.And this imperative sentence will admit of the sub- 
•dtution of no other event fonnisbeh avion r, imless 
it be by an equivalent authority. If their offices 
may be terminated by tl)e legislative will, expi'essed 
by the repeal of the law, or in any other manner, 
then they do not hoU their offices during good be- 
haviour, merely, but during the will of the legisla- 
ture also.—yBut the words of the constitution do 
ju>t admit of any additional condition, encumbering 
the pure tenure of good behaviour. They unequi- 
vocally exclude any other condition. The mind 
is irresistibly referred to the conduct of a person 
holding a commission during good behaviour, as 
the sole standard, by which his right to remain in 
oSkCQ can be measured. 

If a person, declared by the constitution to be in 
office during good behaviour, can be removed by 
the legislature, then, either the constitution does 
not bind the le^islainre^ or good behaviour nod le^is^ 
lathe will are synonimous terms* 

The first part of the proposition has long since 
1>een decided, and the last can be, by the common 
sense of mankind, but in one manner. I appeal to 
etery nian, learned and imlearned, and do not fear 
Ending one, who will assert that the two phrases 
make on his mind the ^ame impression ; that he 
understands by an office held during good behavi- 
our, an office held during the will of the legisla- 
ture. 

A mode of eluding the intent of the constitution 
has by some been suggested. These ingenious gen- 
tlemen have discovered, that, though the man can- 
not be removed from his office, yet the office can 
.be removed fi'om the man. As if an office could 
be holden during good behaviour, and could yet be 
separated from the bolder, by other means than his 
misbehaviour. This rare piece of cunning, un- 
"worthy the integrity of the American character, 
-will not serve the purpose of those, who resort to 
it. The plain stubborn words Of the constitution 
•admit of no such evasion* The man does not hold 
an office, if the office be struck from his hands..'<.. 
When a superior, having a right to command, or- 
dains that an office shall be held for a certain time, 
or mitil a certain event, the inferior, who, by any 
means, forces that office out of his hands, before 
the period arrives, or the event happens, which is 
to terminate its duration, plainly disobeys the or- 
der of his superior; so when a constitution ordains 
that a judge shall hold an office during good beha- 
-viour, the legislature, which would deprive him of 
that office, wiUiout misbehaviour, eqiially disobeys 
the plain mandate of the constitution, whether the 
illicit attempt be made, by removing the man, or 
annihilating the office. 

Those, who nsaintain the existence of this power 
in the legislature, are reduced to the necessity of 
contending suljstantialiy, that where the conFtitu- 
tion forbids a particular object, that object may be 
tS$K^cA Cfrcuitot|s!y, though not directly : ^at a 



measure may be adopted? which, by a necessary^ 
consequience,, produces the forbidden effect, al- 
though the effect catmot be imuiediatdy produced. 
This unworthy artifice can impose on no man. All 
those, who read the constitution, must perceive 
t|iat it is the end itself, and not the mean effiicting 
the end, to which, that instrument attends; and, 
consequently, allmean^, which defeat the end pro- 
posed, are alike unlawful. 

It cannot escape the most curse ry observer, tliat 
the views of the con$|:itUtion must be as entirely de- 
feated, and the independence of the judged as en- 
tirely destroy ijd, in allowing the legislatitre to 
depiive them of office, by destroying rit, its by re- 
moving them' from it. In Ui0 one mode or the 
other, tlie judge Wco{ne$> entirely dependent on 
the legislature, who may, at will, terminate his of- 
ficial character. , Indeed it would be a work of 
more difficulty to feign accusations against an up- 
right judge, in order to justify bis removal, than to 
discover that the public ^pod^ reqtiires some modi- 
fication of tlie courts, which would silently dis- 
place one set of men, to make room for anether. 

But if gentlemen could solace themselves under 
this apparent violation of the constitution, by the 
miserable attempt at evasion, whith has been no- 
ticed, eyen tills consolation is unattainable. The 
office cannot be put down* It is that of a judge, 
not of this or that circuit, but of the United States. 
By the express words of the act of joongress, the 
judges,. who perform the circuit dirty', are judges 
of the United States. The office to be abolished 
is that of a judge of the United Sutes. 

Have we ah:eady.made such a progress in a sys- 
tem pf reasoning, which is to destroy the consti- 
tution of. our country, aij:to come to a conclusion, 
that the office qf a jud^ of the United States may 
be abolished by a legislative act ? 

In the succeeding number, the public attention 
will be solicited to some opinions, which deserve 
to be respectfully considered, because they were 
formed at a time, or on an occasion, when talents 
and patriotism Were Bot obscured by the spirit of 
party* 



No. m. 

AMONG the various comtnentarieson the Ame- 
rican constitution, wiiich were offered to the consi- 
deration of the p^iblifc, while the question of its 
adoption was depending;, no one has acquired or 
deserved so much reputation, as that written nnder 
the signature: of Pwblius, It is worthy of the pens, 
to which it has been ascribed* : and, while other 
productions on the same subject have passed away 
with the occasion, which gave them birth, this va- 
luable political treatise not only continues to be 
read with admiration, but is resorted to by all par- 
ties, as containing the best exposition ever yet pre- 
sented to the public eye, of the constitution of our 
country. I'o this contemporaneous exposition I 
will now beg leave to refer. 

In his seventy-eighth number, Publius says: 

« According to the plan of the convention, aH the 
judges^ who may be appointed by the United States, 
are to hold their offices during good behaviour^ which 
is conformable to the most approved of the state 
constitutions, and, amongst the rest, to that of 
this sute. Its propriety having been -drawn into 
question by the adversaries of that plan, is no light 
symptom of the rage for objection, which disor- 
dei-s their imaguiations and judgments. The stan- 
dai-d of good l>cliaviour for the continuance in of- 
fice of the judicial magistracy, is certainly one of 
the most valuable of the modern improvements in 
the practice of government. In a monai chy, it is an 
excellent barrier to tlie despotism of the prince ; 



» *Mr. Hsmiltptt, J^Ir. Ja^, and Mr. >!sdisp|^ 



tn a repnblk iris no les* an excellent barrier to 
the .encroachments and oppressions (^the represett- 
taiive body* Ajid it. is the best expedient, which 
can be devised in any gotcmment, to secure a 
steady,, upright, and impartial administration of 
the laws." The residue of thcr chupter, Which id 
top long to bequoteds contains a very able argu- 
ment, demonstrating the policy of making the ju- 
dicial independent of the legislative authority. 

It wili be ne^4ily perceived, «nd the circuro- 
fttatnce is not unworthy of attention, that Publius 
does not attempt to pmve that tlie judges, the te- 
iHire of whose offiee^ is during good behaviour, 
cannot be dkp^Ted of their Offices by any legisla- 
tive act; but,, cenaideriag' that as a position, too 
clear to be contested, proceeds to defend it. It is al- 
so worthy of remark, that no one of those, whose 
" rage for objection disordered their imaginations 
and judgments," counted sufficiently on the public 
foily to hazard the opinion^ that men, who were^ 
by the constitution, fixed in their offices, during 
good behaviour, could, ^^hout violating that con- 
stitution, be removed by any measure of any de- 
partx&ent of government. The friends and the ene- 
mies of that instrument coiicurred in a construc- 
tion, so obviously requii'ed by its words* 

When the conventions of the states assembled 
severally, to deliberate on the great question sub- 
mitted to their decision, and on which the preser- 
vation of the union was believed to depend, it will 
be admitted, that human ingenuity was put on the 
rack, to devise objections to* the ii»truntent under 
their consideration^ . The article^ relative to the 
judiciary of the United Stetes, IJke every othter ar- 
ticle in the constitutiofiy was scrutinised, with « 
wish to condemn. It was objected, that the judges 
■were not sufficiently independent of the legislature, 
because the power of raising their salaries existed; 
but no one objector, so far as I am informed, of 
the debates of the -conventions, was wild enough to 
imagine, that they wdre im fact dependent, chi the 
legislature, by holdings «ii^ees which eongresscould 
tenninate. • \ . ^ 

It is not known, that in any of the states^ except 
Virginia, this question has been discuissed^ in rela- 
tion to the rights of the state judges. As that 
state, however, is acknowledged to lead, in the 
present political system, and as some of its menif* 
bers are understood to be peculiarly ardent in sup- 
port of the meeisure, here reprobated as a most 
daring invasion of the constitution, apj^icable pre* 
cedents of construction, drawn from thence, can* 
not be considered aS totally improper. 

The constitution of Virginia declares, that " the 
two houses of assembly shall, by joint ballot, ap-« 
point judges of the supreme court of appeals, and 
general court, judges in chancery, judges of ad-r 
miralty, secretary, and Uie attiorney general, to be 
commissioned by the ^ovei^Qr, and continue in 
office , during good behaviour, * • 

Another clause subjects them to impeachment 
for misbehaviour. 

By the first hidicial syitem of Virginia, one ge- 
neral court v^as constituted, with Original common 
law jurisdiction, throughout the states there wrfa 
also one court of chancery, with 2m equitable jur- 
isdiction, equally extensive. To these was added 
a court of admiralty. ...and the judges of the court 
of chancery, general court, andcourt of admiralty 
were, by law, declared to conbtitute the court of 
appeals. As judges of appeals, no commissioa 
was given them- The general court bepame ma-» 
nifestly incon^petent to the LusincBs assigned it; 
and, in order to ^void delays, which amounted to 
a refiisal of justice, a change of system, the n^ces-. 
sity of which hivd beppme apparent tp ^I, wiis re, 
solved on. 

In l/sr, this stibject was taken up by the Ie^}s» 
lature ;. a system of circuit pouits was adopted, 
and }t was enacted, (hat the judges of th^- i:ourt 
pf »pi>^alfif 3h<?^)d pcrfofiji ^^ inty of c}rp@ 
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judges* Thi» law tbe jadget refused to e7;eealc, 
as unconsti tat tonal, and a^eed unanimoiislf, Ed- 
mond Pendleton, George Wythe, l6bnBhur> Paal 
Carringion, Peter Lyons, WiHtftm Fleming, 
H^ry Taiewell, RiclKa*d Cary, Jaroes Hcury^ and 
John Tyler being present, on a remomtrance, 
from which will be extracted sach partst as are 
di^cnned applicable to the present inquiry. 

After lameniing the necessity of deciding a 
question between a law and the constitution^ and 
• that in a case personally interetftihg to the judges 
themselves, they say? 

" On this view of the subject, the fdllowing al- 
ternatives presented themselves to the court ;.*.. 
either to decide th€%eifKt9/^n§; or resign- their 
offices. The latter would have been their choice, 
if tlicy could have considered these questions, as 
affecting their individual imerestt only^ but, 
viewing them as relating to their office, and find- 
,ing themselves callfed by their country, to sustain 
un im]>ortant post, aS one of the three pillars on 
v/hich the great fabric'of government was erected, 
ihey judged, that aresignation would Subject them 
to the reproach of deserting their station, amd b«- 
tra^ing the sacred interests of society intrusted 
with them, am* .1 that ground, found themselves 
</bliged to decide, however their delicacy might 
Lc wounded, or whatever temporary inconveni- 
ences might ensue ; and, in that decision, to de- 
clare, that the consfitutton and the act a)*e in op- 
]K>sitton, and cannot esust together '^ and that the 
tormer must contfoul the operation of the latter. 

" The propriety* and -n^cescity of the indepen- 
c!ende of the judges is evident 'i^ reason, and the 
rature of the office ; since they are to decide be- 
tween government and the people, as well as be- 
tween contending cilieens; and, if they be -depen- 
dent on either, corrupt influence may be apprehend- 
ed, sacrificing the innocent to popular prejudice, 
and subjecting the poor to oppression and perse- 
cuiidn, by the rich. And this applies more forci- 
bly lo exclude adependoDce on the legislature, a 
branch of whom, in cases of impeachment, is it- 
self a party; 

«< This principle supposed, the court are led to 
consider, whetbe.r the people have secured or de- 
))arted from it, in their constitution or form of 
j;ovemment- In that solemn act, they discover 
the people, distributing the governmemal powers 
into three great branches, legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, in order to preserve that equipoise, 
which they judged necessary to secure their liberty; 
declaring, that those powers be kept separate and 
distinct from each other, and that no person shall 
exercise, at the same time, an office in more than 
fine of them. The independence of the two for- 
mer could not ibc admitted, because, in them, a 
Jong continuance in /office might be dangerous to 
libeffty, and therefore they provided for a change, 
by frequent electionsv at stated periods; but, in 
tbct last, from the influence of the principle before 
observed upon, they declared, that the judges 
should hold tlieir offices during good behaviour. 
Their independence would have' been rendered 
complete, by fixing the quantum of their salaries." 
After stating the vast increase of duty, without 
a correspondent increase of salary, which they 
deemed such an attack on ,their independence, 
that it would he inconsistent with a conscientious 
disc: barge of duty ti> pass it over, they say : " For 
vain would be the precaution of the founders of 
our government to secure liberty, if the legisla- 
ture, thuu;rh restrahmd from changing the tenure of 
judicial c^cc'Sj are at liberty to compel a resigna- 
lion, by reducing salaries lo a copper, or by making 
it part of the on'icial duty, to become hewtrs of 
Mootl, or drawers of water.** 

Without altL^apting to defend, in , its full extent, 
the opinion advanced by the court of appeals of 
Virginia, an opinion which very clearly goes be- 
yoiiU the lytlei' ^^ t'^c conbtituiicnji and \)cyond the 



principles maintained in these numbers, the public 
attention is solicited to some parts of it, which are 
believed to be ufiqilestionably correct in them- 
selves, and which are peculiarly applicabte to the 
subject we are discussing. ' 

The judges consider themselves as forfning "one 
of the three pillars, on whidh the ^rekt iaiWit of 
government was erected," and that, when this 
pillar was endangered, " ti r£%ignati6n would sub- 
ject them to t! t reproach of deserting their station, 
and betraying the sacred interests of society, in- 
trusted with them.** They say, that « ^be pro-: 
priety and necessity of the independence of the 
judges is evident in reason, and the nature of their 
office ;" and ^ thli," they say, <«• applies more 
forcibly to ei^elude a dependence on the legisla- 
ture, a branch of whom, in cases of impeachment, 
is itself a party/' Under the influence of these 
principles, the people, continues the court of ap- 
peals, have, in their form of government,." declared 
that the jtidges should hold their offices, during 
good behaviour. Their independence would have 
been rendered complete, by fixing the quantum of 
their salaries." 

According to the unanimous opinion then, of all 
the judges of Virginia, an office held under the 
constitution, during good behaviour, and of which 
the quantum of salary is fixed, is completely inde- 
pendent of 4he legislature; and, whenever the 
legislature can ^e so unmindful of its high duties, 
as to assail the independence of the judiciary, 
the ^^ constitution and the act are in opposition, 
and cannot exist tog^ether, and the fbrmer must 
controul the operation of the latter.*'* 

The legislature appears ta have acquiesced 
under this decision of the court. The law was 
new modelled*. A separate court of appeals was 
established, the judges of which were to be elected 
by joint ball6t, in conformity with the constitution. . 
Several members were added to the general court, 
and it was declared to be their duty to ride the cir- 
cuits. The judges of the court of chancery, ge- 
neral court, aad court o^ admiralty, who had not 
been elected, in pursuance of the constitution, 
judges of the court of appeals, but on whom that 
duty was imposed by taw," were relieved from the 
furtlier discharge of it. In making this arrange- 
ment, several of the judges were understood to 
have been consulted ; and, on the ballot, the six 
senior judges were elected, five into the court of 
appeals, and the sixth into the court of chancery. 

Vet this arrangement, so i^reeable to many of 
them, and formed in concert with them, was not 
accepted without a protest, asserting their rights. 

On the fifth of March, 1789, the act was laid 
before them, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Wythe, Mr. 
Blair, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Mercer, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Cary, and Mr. Tyler being present, 
when, after stating reasons for not proceeding on 
the docket, they say : " But, before the close of 
their session, they conceive (however painful the 
repetition) that they are again under an indispensi- 
ble obligation to advert to an act of assembly, which 
they are constrained to consider as incompatible with 
their independence. The act intended, is an act 
of the last session, for amending the act entitled 
" an act constituting the court of appeals.'* The 
direct operation of this law is. the amotion from 
office, of the whole bench of judges of appeals, 
.and the appointment of new judges to the same 
court. 

" But although the office of a judge of the for- 
mer court of appeals was in the mode of election 
as established by the act of 1779, accessary and 
appendant to an office in one of the superior courts, 
yet a judge of this supreme court pioperly invest- 
ed, was by the constitution intended to he equaBy 
independent and equally secure in the enjoyment 
of that office as of the oiTice of ju.ige of one of the 
superior courts to which it is annexed, and there- 
fore cvuld not be constitmioually deprived of it. 



It appears to the court proljable that the g^efal 
assembly were so much engrossed by the idea of 
tie utility of their great object, the establishment 
of district courts, as either to have overiooked 
this difficulty which stood in their way, or, if they 
perceived it, to have counted on the acqniescencc 
of those whose rights' were thus to be invaded ; 
and in this expectation (if it was indeed entertain- 
ed) the Icpslature were not deceived. The court 
is truly willing to make any voluntary sacrifice fb» 
the attainment of so desirable an object as the es- 
tablishment of courts which by the expeditious 
administration of justice, will not only give that 
relief to suffering creditors which has already 
beentoo long witliheld from them, but contribute 
much to the increase of industry and improvement 
of the morals of the people. Yet whatever con- 
cessions this c^urt may be willini^ to make, they 
think it their duty to guard against encroachment. 
And in conformity to these sentiments, after pro- 
testing ag^nst every invasion of the judiciary estuB^ 
iishmeni ar any d4fpri^atiim cf o^ce ''in that '//V fit 
any ether mode than is pointed out in the constitution^^ 
they do hereby in their mere free wiTF in order to 
make Way for the salutary system lately adopted, 
resign their appointment as judges of the court 
of appeals, and as they do not hold any separate 
commission for that"6ffice wliich might be return- 
ed, do order the same to be recorded." 

It is to be recollected that by the act here no- 
ticed, no judge was to be divested of bis judicial, 
character or of his salary. No constitutional court 
of appeal then existed. No judges had been elect- 
ed or comnrissic^ed for that court in the manner 
prescribed by the constitution, and its duties had 
been assigned by an ordinary legislative act, to 
the judges of the court of chancery, general courts 
and court of admiralty. The legislature thought 
iUelf tcompetent to relieve these judges from this 
extra, duty, but without diminishing their salaries, 
and to erect a court of appeals in pursuance of 
the constitution. The judges in this state of 
things, delivered opinions, which, however, they 
might have been misapplied on that occasion, are 
unqiiestionably coi-rect in themselves, and directly 
applicable to the present situation of the circuit 
judges of the United States. They declare, that 
^ tliey are constrained to consider" the act re- 
pealing the law by which the court of appeals was 
constituted, « as incompatible with their indepen- 
dence." That a judge of the supreme court pro- 
pcriy invested was intended by the constitution to 
be equally independent and equally secure in the 
enjoyment of that office, as of the office of judge 
of one of the superior courts to which it was an- 
nexed, and, therefore, could not be const Hut ionully 
deprived of it.*' That « whatever concessions the 
court may be willing to make, they think it their 
duty to guard against encroachments ;" and tlicy 
protest « against every invasion of the judiciary es^ 
tailishmenty'' or " any deprivation of office in thdt 
line in any other nwdc t/ian is pointed out in the con^ 
stituticnJ* 

These were the sentiments of the court of ap- 
peals of Virginia, when that court was composed 
of all the judges of the commonwealth, and when 
its bench was graced with law characters of whom 
she docs not yet cease to boast. The miserable 
quibble (if indeed it be not even below that epithet) 
of distinguishing between a blow at the cffice and 
at the man, was then undiscovered. The judges 
declare that ihey cannot be constitutionally de* 
privcd of office. And this declaration is made in 
consequence of a law repealing that by which the 
duties of judges of appeals were assigned to them. 
Their protest is against every Itgislative invasism of 
the judiciary esiabiishmentSy and any legislative de- 
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pHvaiion df officii no matter by ^hat mode^ as un- 
constitutional. It was at that time the opinion of 
Virginia that no msans could ht lawful, which 
iftre adopted to effect an unlawful end. 

{7h be Conetmled in put iieKt.)^ ' 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE FOHT FOliO. ,- . 

AS itis notorious th£;t the Ladies of America nei- 
llicr paint their cheeks, nor ^' daub their tempers o'er 
with washes, as artificial as their faces," we publish 
the following merely as a satire upon European de- 
ception. We do not dream tliat ^ny Domestic ap- 
plication can be made. 

Great praise is . unquestionaJbly ,due to those 
beautifiers of the human countenance, the inven- 
tors of Cosmetics, aided by the miracujous pow- 
ers of lotions and tinctures, new beauties reani- 
mate the face, and we behold the roseate bloom 
of youth smile like morning light on the varnish- 
ed visage of age. 

While a superabundance of paints and lotions 
renovate beauty, the fair artist daily improves in 
t^jBte ; she guides the pencil with such skill over 
every line of her face, and imitates nature with 
such elegance that we may soon be able to boast 
of female portrait painters, who will excel, even 
sir Joshua Reynolds himself. One great advan- 
tage in favour of female genius in this instance is 
the superior texture of the skin to canvas, or any 
other artificial ground. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that too many of our female artists grow 
negligent after marriage, and, reflecting that the 
portrait is sold, take little pains to improve its 
tints ; nay, it is asserted, that they often become 
hideously deformed in a few years. This is cer- 
tainly a great imperfection, for the works of the 
most eminent male artists bave generally become 
more estimable in the eyes of the connoisseur in 
poi'portion to their antiquity. , 

As it is a matter of infinite importance that the» 
Belles of Philadelphia should be acquainted with 
the nwoements of the belles of NewJYortc, we hasten 
with the speed of a Lauristan^ to communicate the 
following from the " New-York Evening Post." 

On new year's eve the City Assemblies com- 
menced for the season, with a display of much 
beauty and fashion : the company though not 
• large was select and brilliant. The Ball was par- 
ticularly distinguished, by the presence of six 
young ladies, who had chosen this evening for 
their /r^f appearance ; and whose attractions pro- 
mise to add much to the brilliance of* our suc- 
ceeding assemblies. 

It was further honoured by the attendance of the 

lovely Mrs. F , who made her bridal dedut 

with undiminished charms, and received from the 
managers the customary compliment. 

At eleven, a handsome cold collation was serv- 
ed up : in which was provided, with a laudable 
omission of expensive superfluities, an abundant 
supply of such suLstantitd refreshment as the sea- 
son afEbrds. After the active amusement of the 
evening, the pinion of apartridgc appeared not un- 
acceptable to the most youthful and delicate of the 
party : while the ladi^'S of a certain age^ to speak 
in courtly French style, whose pleasure had been 
d<hnved from witnessing tJie enjoyment of their 
juvenile friends, regaled with die sedutest satis- 
faction on the plentiful variety of wild and tame 
with whFcB^he' tables were favnished. 
After being invigorated !)y this seasonable repast, 
the coi^ipauy returned to tliC^r favourite a^nusc- 
ment ; and, with great good humor, Lade adieu 
to the pajt^ and welcomed tLe prt^scnt year. 

Rose in the prevailing colour at Paris. They 
seem to use r<flUGtantly black vehet-fot the hats 
of the season. Bkck crape hats are still much 
worp ; on Uiese are reuiarked large cainets, plac* 
ed' at equal diataiiCJS, aiid fonuing cliequv-rvd 



squares. The rnomfng caj^s are of white crape*, 
and have bands of Chinese ribbon across themr 
The ends of ihe ribljoiis are left very long, and 
cut' in- the forf)fi of hom^J' 'The^ horns are particu- 
larly noticed ort't)\^ Spmrerf^ straw hats.— Short 
jackets have replaced the -spencers. 

LITER AJIY I NTELLIGENCE. 
—Proposals, by G. F. Hopkins, Mo. 118, Pearl 
street. New- York, for publishing, by subscription, 
in two handsome octavo volumes. The Fedbhal- 
iST, oh the New Constitution, by Publius;. written 
in 17a8. To which is added, pACiricus,on'tlie Pro- 
clamation of>Neu\rality, written in 1793, The 
whole revised and corrected, with new passages 
and notes.......Th.c Federalist was written in a se- 
ries of numbers, under the signature of Publius, 
shortly after the promulgation of the federal con- 
stitution, addressed to the people of th? state of 
New- York, with the design of enforcing the pro- 
priety and neces'^ity of its adoption. It is princi- 
pally the production of a man, whose name will 
be held in sacred respect long after the pitiful at- 
tempts, which have been made to slander his 
fame, shall have sunk into oblivion. Two other 
gentlemen, of distinguished talents, occasionally 
'contributed some essays, which will be marked in 
.the publication*. All parties seem, at length, unit- 
ed in professions of regard for the constitution ; if 
they are sincere, the consideration cannot fail to 
enhance the value of a wotk^ which, by employing 
all the energy of argument, and all the persuasion 
of eloquence, was eminently useful in promoting 
its general ratification. Whoever is desirous of 
being well informed of the principled and pro\'i- 
sions of our government, and the manner, in which 
they have been supported and vindicated ; of the 
objections, that were made to the constitution by . 
its first opposers, and how they were answered, 
will fiAd tncS6 Volumes fraught with ample and sa- 
tisfactory instruction. . The study of them must 
fcrm an essential part of the education of the 
'American Statesman. Politicians, indeed, of every 
icountry, will here discover materials in the sci- 
ence of government, well worthy of their atten- 
tion ; a science; of all others, the most interesting 
to mankind, as it most deeply concerns human 
happiness. The Federalist contains principles, 
that may be remembered and studied with advan- 
tage, by all classes of men, in other countrit s than 
our own, and in other agf s from that, in which we 
!ive» The people of America, alone, -have afibrded 
the example of a pure' representative itipublic. In 
this work it Urill appear, that the principles of this 
foim of government have been well undcrscoodr 
and thoroughly developed ; and should, unfbrtu 
nately, the experiment which we have made, hercr 
after fail, it will be in vain to attempt the renewal 
of similar systems, as no rational: hope can be en- 
tertained, that more correct notions^ on this sub- 
ject, will prevail, than are h«^re cxhi>>ited. -To 
preserve these papers, therefore, which have so 
much intrinsic merit, and such lasting utility, in a 
dress suitable to their character, is the induocmeni 
to their re-publication. Pacificus is from tiie pen 
of the same* enlightened statesman^ wno was the 
chief author of the Federalist. ThebC essays were 
!written;in. defchce of the fiust leading step, which 
Dur government took topceseive tiiat neutrality, 
which it. continued to maintain, during the 
late Trans- Atlantic Conflict ; a conflict, Which has^ 
tnnihilated the minor pov/ers of FUropeJ aiic 
shaken the civilised world/ Now thit ttie stoim' 
has passed Over, and the attgi-y aiid tumultuoiit 

[)ashlons, which, at that time, agitated our country 
lavc, in some measure, subsided, these papcrt 
will be read with profit and pleasure, by the intel- 
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li^ent man of cT^l-t farty. Car.dci:r will prtbi;! 'y 
wonder, that any 'should fiaVe doubted or the fi- 
; ness of the meariSres^ which this writer hcs so ably 
advocated, and which experience has so forcibly 
proved to hav«*l^(een tj»e;bei^t.t^apted to tlje inttr- 
ests of the country. T^o give to these latter eisuyi 
a foi-m whiph shall outlive'the fleeting imprtfebioi'.< 
of a newspaper, tbey ai-e incorporatec^ln these vo-, 
liimes. Publius and Pacificus will serve to keep in 
just remembrance two very important events in tlic 
history of our countjy. 

co^DmoNs: 
I* The work shall be put t& press immediately 
after 400 subscnhers are obtained, and finished' 
with the utmost cxpedftibn* • 
' '■ IL Where practicable, the books shall be for-' 
w«fded, free of exjJense, to such places as niay b^' 
designated, and a per'Sosr appointed to deliver 
them. 

III, It shall be prifited on. a superfine medium 
paper, mth a neat type, handsomely bound and - 
'lettered^ and dt^tivtr^d to subscribers at two dol- 
lars a volume* iToJion^Bttbjc*iber*l^ price will- 
be enhanced. ' * - 

IV. Subscribers to payr where convenient, one 
dollar in advi^nce* t ,/ . ' • - » 

.*^* Sut>scripUQns received by the publislier..... 
also by the principal booksellers in the United 
Sjatcs, where, suqh gentlemen a§ chus2 cap sub- 
scribe, without paying till tlie work is published. 
The holders of subscription papers will p^icu* 
iarly oblige, by advising the publisher of, the ni^B-, 
ber of subscribers obtained, before the . fir^ of. 
April. . , f 

^^^^ » 

MISCELLANEOUS P AR AG R APH3. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 
TIlE-^i^ual ode, hy the Connecticut wits, for 
the new year, sarcastically opens in the following 
manner, ^t .the cxp^pse of our politiQal visiona- 
ries : 

« Oft has ttlip period bcoR foretold, 
By prophets and by 50Br« of old, , , . 
When men and beasts should all be blest, , 
With long and universal rest ;^ 
When fists no more 'gainafr-fists should riie, 
>'o bloody nose, no l^lackcn'd ^yes 
When gaols should into taverns turn. 
The gallows be cut up to burn, 
•» Ofip*'e***(i bvnianity* no tnort 
Should wander vo Hotania's »hQrci 
But birds ot ev^ry iM>te ?wid ^-^'Vo^ 
And snakts and toad^ should fl^ck together. 
' And bears and wolves Fhonid learn to browse. 
And go to pasture wi h onr CO w». 
Then every child^well brac'd wirh faemlth. 
Will ffcd, well cloaih'd, and fiU'4 wii^ yr^AliM^ 
Ko j.orrows in his bosom ranklingj, 
ball die at old at Dr. pyaniUn. 
And Satin, souiCtf ^f ill our eviU, 
Chitff Conmrof the o;hef deviU, 
.- ^hill forhls sitis. arttl tricfei* ««l strlfie, 

ToSiihibury mine^be !»«iUifpr life. . , ^. . 

Tha: \h}u iiles^j^rn approa«;hetJ» n\^h ^ .^ 

Bthf>ld 'he Warns in yonder "sky. 

The cock has crow'd ; from spray to spray 

The kongs.erb grtct the g-Jd'of day; 

Tne day-t.pi*ina 6^e| h« east wiih fe»U' ^- .. 

And sniiUs p« cviei;y mouataiu's head. 

' *A Ute writer, of someTiumour and knowledge of 
the woi'I J',, introduces, in an ingenious novel, the 
^hdract6rs of a libertine and a man of chaste habits 
4nd doporiment. The former Is niade \o say, that 
be alodli ^void m.irriagre, on the principle, that it 
would f e ini'i.o3b*iblc""tcf lS5t]^the'fla«iiieof love bwrn- 
in^ ldn;^er thon duiTng one moon. -The^thcr, in fc- * 
l|>ly, drily obseVvcs/'thtit^thi^ is :precisely the caf.e 
C>f the man, who declines partaking of a g6od cli?i* * 
ner, lest it should 8iX)il his appetite, (F^ Mus'cum^ 

A New-Ycw*k prper nientions the q\ariiaj>e of a 
|vlr*, WaJlaci} IQ l][)i^^.^eIIen^ Fortune, AU /^^ - 
iuH^'s ^ixu^hxpii^i lu^ tUe r/aVv?, i^ a^^oinmon ^oa^t, 
\^*e hope iHa W-lU'-c^ is n^\ W944<;4'^9 mt^^'(Q,9 
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tune, but that he is rich xyith the boon of a smilingj 
tistefy and that he may have I'eason loudly to laugh 
*' Qiioties voiuit Fortuna joc^rV . 

The "New-England Palladiuin** coqimences 
tlie new year with augmented spirit. The daily in- 
crease of the value and cLi culation of this excellent 
paper is manifest to every delighted reader. No 
paper in the union receives so much literary and 
political aid. 

One can scarcely forbear smilihg at a marginal 
note of lord CoKSf in which he gravely acquaints 
his reader with an excelleiice) which he taight 
otherwise have overlooked : " This,*' says he, *' is 
the thirty- third time that Virgil hath been quoted in 
tliis work,^* The mixture, however, is so prepos- 
terous, that to those, who can read Coke with pdea- 
aure, these passtiges^wiRappear lik^ adaneer^who 
should intrude on the solemnity of a senate ; and 
to those) who have a taste only for polite literature 
like a founUin or a pafan tre(c» In the deserts of 
Arabia. 

A Wilkesbarre wit, with many an arch aUusion 
to a g^eat man's s][>eech, thus describes the " pro- 
cedure" of a herd of klney a sort of democratic 
party, rather more respectable, in point of talents, 
•ense, and integrity, than any popular herd. 
* ** On Thursday last, a number of democratic 
0o^s held a meeting, for the purpose of devising 
means to ** restore harmony to social intercourse^* 
when it was observed, that the only sure method 
of accomplishing this desirable end, would be, by 
seizing on ail tht: federal cow bicUs, and giving 
tliem to the democratic cows ; until this should be 
done, it was contended that the cows, without 
bells, would keep up a contmoal beHowing, and 
peace could not be expected. A cow of a differ- 
ent ** sect'* was (4)posed to the motfon, as unjust, 
but tlie moby in their zeal for peaccy declared the 
eiid would justify (the mfeans, aiid>. to prevent any 
fbrther opposition to t^heir laudable plan, rushed 
upon the unfortunate cow, and gored her to deatii." 

The Editor of the Gazette of the United States, 
in a late paper, indulges himself in some very suc- 
cessful sneers, at the expense of the administra- 
tion. He laughingly tells us, that since, unhap- 
pily, we are doomed to have the monied matters 
©f the treasury conducted by a foreigner, one 
would suppose we might, at least, have the trea- 
sury language managed by an American* In tlie 
late report of tlie secretary, there is such a de- 
rangement and confusion of the auxilary verbs 
and prepositions, that, jn some. pUces the language 
is totally unintelligible. Mr. Gallatin shquld be 
reminded of the anepdote .of the unfortunate 
Frenchman, who, in falling into the Thames, 
cried out, ** I wilt be drowned, hbbody shall save 
n:c." ,^ '. . ■ ^ ^ . 

^ . It is said, thaj com^modofe Dale^ is to be tried, 
for tlie indignity broii^^ht upon the American flag, 
by feeding his ci*ew on Eii^lish beef at. Gibraltar, 
k is unuerstood, thiit the commodore means to 
^but the charge, by pi-oving that he employed 
j-rcMch cook&..«.ii3/<ll 

The attorney general of the United States is 
supposed lo be lue author oi a series of rumbling 
and liicorrect ebtiays, caU«d ** The VV^orcester 
I ^riuer." 

SUBJECT FOR THE PEKCIL. 

The " Worcester Furmerj^*^ with a mask on, upon 
fvhich, in large capitals, appear ** CdNuoua and 
MoDt-RATio^j,'* His right Hand reding upon^a 
^u:iU)t:uc his left, wita No. l«, pointing to the 



" JEgis," with its motto, " nimbosque citr€ty'\^^u c* 
1 shall raise a tempest y in Ncv>^£ng^land, At a small 
distance, two horses and a yoke of oxcn^ trying to 
answer the questioi^s about the navy-yarfU..,»the 
Berceau in perspective»»«..2W/ac//ia»« 

I When the Mammoth cheese arrived at Wash- 
j ington, the presid^t, as we are infoi^med by tlie 
Evening Posty stood in his door to receive it, dressed 
in his suit of customary blacky with shoes on> that 
closed tight round his ancles, laced up with neat 
leathern strings, and absolutely wiLhout buckles, 
considering ti^em as auperiluous and auti*repiibli- 
can, especially when a man has strings* 

A northern paper wittily proposes the following 
cheap method oi radical reform : 

" Take the salaries of all the judges, and divide 
their amount by the number of ci.ses u'hich have 
been decided, and the quotient will show the cost 
of each decision. Then, by another operation, see 
whether the justice is worth the money.'* 

Certain it is, says a grave writer, that the finest 
show in the world excites but little curiosity io 
those, who have seen it before. " That was a very 
fine picture," says the connoisseur, ^^ but I had seen 
it before.'* " 'Twas a sweet song," say^ the ama- 
teur^ ** but I had heard it before.'* " A very fine 
poem," says the critic, " but I had re^ui it before^" 
Let every lady, therefore, take cai?e, that, while 
she is displaying in public, a bosom whiter than 
snow, the naen do not look as if they were saying, 
'' 'Tis vpry pretty, but wehave ^eenit before T* 

What Horace Walpole and lord Chester- 
field thought on the undress of the ladies, in the 
year 1753, may, perhaps, be applicable to some of 
our Taliiens,. 

" It may be urged ^hat the nakedness in fashion 
is intended only to be emblamatjcal of the inno- 
cence of the present generation of young ladies, as 
we read of our first mother, before the fall, that 
" she was naked, and not ashamed; but one can- 
not help thinking, that her daughters of these days 
should convince us, that they are entirely free 
from original sin, as well as actual transgression, or 
else be ashamed of their nakedness." 

Some of our sensitive po\ii^ciaii\s of the new sect, 
talk, amid the figures of arithmetic, a great deal 
about public " sensation^** and ^^ public sensibility.".... 
Mr. Dana, member of congress fix)m the state of 
Connecticdt, a sound and spirited politician, who, 
in the worst of times^ has the courage, careless of 
a vulgar populaiity, boldly to express, what he 
justly conceives, lately declared : 

♦' He could not,' for his part, feel all that horrbr 
of public sensibility that had been pourtrayed. 
What have we to fear, suppose we interfere wkb that 
sensibility ? if we do so, in the discharge of our 
duty, he was perfectly willing it should be excited ; 
nay, it would be useful to the people themselves;" 

These sentiments, are not at all to the taste of 
the frantic populace, the infuriated democrats, and 
♦' acquitted felons" of this distracted countary. 

J The ridiculous mummeiy of the " Mammoth 
cheese," and the curious circumstance of its being 
conveyed to Washington by a priesty are most 

Ejctically satirized ia the new yeai*'s verses at 
artford: 

'* A pariMi LeLANO too at ease. 

High mounted on a Mummotk cbeett 
From curds and skimmers lifts hi.s sight, 
Like M-.&e& on Muuni Pii%alv's height; 
Thro' whey aiid rennet darts his c)€, 
And 8C0S mw nulk bejond ib» ji;/" 



This place has been lately honoured with a ▼»!€ 
of the learned pig i and we might have been iron* 
derfiilly edified by this time, if he had n^t beea 
hurried away, the swinish muititudcy perhaps* bein^ 
displeased to see aoy creature that b wiser thasi 
themselves* 

A correspondent doubts, whether the presence 
of the learned pig may not be necessary at the 
Federal City, for putting an end lo the disputes 
that prevail there at present. It is certain he set 
off thither, in great haste ; but it is all in vain for us 
todiveinto the secret motives of pigs and politicians. 

There seems to be a perfect opposition betwixt 
the views of the founders of seminaries in former 
times, and those of our enlightened age. The 
iounders of seminaiics in Europe, took care that 
learned men should eat and drink, and be free 
from care and anxiety for their support, being per- 
suaded that, in that situation, they would exert 
themselves most eftVctually, for promoting the in- 
terests of learning; and the respect that was paid 
them, by persons of all ranka, gave weig^ht and 
authority to their instructions. But, in our glori- 
ous republics, men of letters are hired, like nie- 
chanics, at the lowest rate that they can be foundi 
alid a certain labour, or ofvs ojcraiiim^ is imposed 
on tirein, by ignoratrt task- masters, who proceed 
on mere mechanical ideas, and consider the busi- 
ness of instructing youth, as entirely the same 
•with that of squaHng logs, or hammering bar iron, 
on which a certain number of percussions produce 
a Certain and determinate effect. They insist that 
you should make bricks, not only without straw, 
but without clajy fit for the purpose, and accuse 
you of idleness or incapacity, if you do not per- 
form impossibilities. When this grievance will 
be removed, is dubious. It is certain that it never 
will be removed, duritig the feign of the sovereign 
people. 

. One of the njost remarkable events of the pre- 
sent time is, that Mr. Jefferson has been seen at 
church, and has assisted in wnging the hundredth 
psalm. But whether hb devotions were addressed 
to one God, or to twenty Gods, or to no God, or to 
the sovereign people, by whom Robespierre was 
wont to swear as the Supreme Being, neither his 
own writings, nor our information enable us to de- 
termine. It is prpbable, however, that he prayed 
that his legs might not be broken, nor his pockets 
picked, that he might continue to be president, and 
not be obliged to pay his British debts. It is un- 
certain . whether he offered any petition for the 
people ; nor can we imagine what he could ask for 
them, according to his principles, as they are 
already possessed of all power, all wisdom, and ail 
property. If he asked any thing for them, it is 
probable that he prayed they might enjoy, as much 
liberty and peace under his administration, as the 
citizens of the French republic enjoy, under the 
dominion of Buonaparte, or as the negroes of- St. 
Domingo, '• God's chosen peoplcy if he ever had « 
chosen people,** enjoy, under tiie dominion of Touis« 
sant. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 

TOR THB PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

ftT SAMUSL SAUNTER, BSQ^ 
No. IL 

I CANNOT insert the following favours from 
correspondents, without returning them my 
thanks. I had anticipated the approach of ano- 
ther Saturday, with some degree of dismay ; for, 
with my usual procrastination, I had deferred the 
performaiice of my task, till too late a period, 
and had intended) to have announced that the 
Lounger, would in future, make his appearance 
once a fortnight, when an examination of the let- 
ter-box relieved me from my anxiety. 

The subject of the first letter renders it some- 
what doubtful, whether it were intended for in- 
sertion in my paper, or for my private admoni- 
tion only- If in publishing it, I have done wrong, 
I ask pardon of my correspondent. His letter 
sets in a strong point of view, some of the diffi- 
culties, which attend the writer of a periodical pa- 
per ; and besides, it helps to fill a column which 
the indolence of the Lounger, might perhaps 
^ave induced him to leave unoccupied. 

9^ SAMUEL SAUlf^BIiy £5j^. 

SIBy 

From the earliest appearance of the Port-Folio, 
I have been in constant expectation of seeing the 
commencement of a series of essays, upon a plan, 
similar to that pursued by the periodical writers of 
Great-Britain. It had always appeared to me, 
that such a paper would afford the most conveni- 
ent vehicle, for fugitive remarks, or good-humour- 
ed satire on the topics of the day. I was disap- 
pointed upon seeing the year, close without any 
such plan having been attempted, and was propor- 
tionably gratified, when I saw the second volume 
commence with an " American Lounger." Now 
that such an undertaking is begun, although you 
have my best wishes for its success, I cannot help 
1>eing apprehensive of its failure. You disclaim, 
with much propriety, every idea of wounding pri- 
vate feeling ; and you declare, and I am sure that 
I am pot disjiosed, for an instant, to question your 
sincerity, that " personal satire, or private ma- 
levolence shall never pollute your pages." Yet 
I doubt, pardon my abruptness, whethpr your as- 
sertion will be generally credited? In your specula- 
tions upon characters and manners, ypu will proba- 
bly be inclined to fixtlie scene of actioji, to "give 
to airy nothing, a local habitation, and a name :" 
and if you do this, I consider the existence of your 
paper in jeopardy. It will afford amusement and 
interest to the curiositjr of some readers, and to 
the malignity of others, to trace out the real or sup- 
posed resemblances of the characters which you 
may draw ; and if the scene be laid in any street, 
from Vine to South in one direction, or from De- 
laware tp Schuylkill in the other ; the name pf 
the person supposed to be alluded to, will be con- 
fidently <' proclaimed upon the housetops," al- 
t^K^u^b the^* naipeSf their persons, fmfi ^^^r char 



racters may be equally unknown to you. Even 
personal vanity, (and who is exempt from this ?) 
will perhaps induce some persons to think them- 
selves brought by you into notice, whom you might 
deem absolutely below it. Impelled by a feeling 
similar to that which actuated the artist so plea- 
santly introduced in one of Peter Pindar's earlier 
pubHcations, they may perhaps think with him, 
that it is ^' better be damn'd than mentioned not 
at all." 

Upon this rock, I foar that your newly-launch« 
ed bark will most probably split ; at the same time, 
I can with truth say, that I hope, that my predic- 
tion will prove a mistaken one ; and with wishes 
fpr its successful career, 
I am sir. 

Your friend and well wisher, 

MONITOR. 

In answer to my correspondent " Mpnitor," I 
can only say, that I had, in some degree antici- 
pated the dangers which he points oi^t. He has 
indeed displayed them before me in a more formi- 
dable light, than I had been accustomed to con- 
template them. The experiment, however, shall 
be made : with wh^t degree of success, time only 
can determine. 

ro THE AMERlCAif LOUNGER. 

SIRy 

« THERE is an evil under the sun," of no great 
magnitude, it must be confessed, but sufficient, 
nevertheless, to induce the '.vish that it were cor- 
rected. I allude to the habit of interlarding com- 
mon conversation, with cant phrases, from the 
fashionable dramas of the day. I well remember, 
that when the Road to Ruin was first exhibited en 
the American Stage, every one, who aspired to 
fashionable ease in conversation, introduced the 
phrase, " That's your Sort,'* into one sentence 
at least out of every three, to which he gave ut- 
terance. " The Cpre for the Heart-ach" deluged 
the city with young Rapid's characteristic injunc- 
tion, " Dash pn, keep Moving ;" and there have 
recently appeared some symptoms of a general 
adoption of Ollapod's facetious acknowledgment 
" I owe you one." This phrase, however, I hum- 
bly hope, will not continue in fashion much longer, 
as it has already descended among the very dregs 
of the community. Passing, a few evenings since, 
along Fifth-street, I observed under the wall of 
the State-house ^garden, two diack fair anesy who 
were engaged in a scene of most vehement alter- 
cation. Their clamours were, for some time, 
equally loud $ till at length, one of them sudden- 
ly ceased from reply, and coolly walked away. 
Her enraged adversary followed her retreat; with 
a repe^tion of that monosyllable, which is said by 
the facetious Henry Fielding, to be, of all other, 
the most offensive tp female ears, and the purport 
of which h^ conveys by the more mgdest peri- 
phrasis qf she dog* The other turned I'pund, dropt 
a courtsey with the most provoking composure*; 
and simply replied, " Thank you Mqaam** with a 
drawl upon the a, which, if sounds could be mea- 
sured by feet, would have extended to ^ vard at 
)ei^t, ^^ I owe you of^^f*' 



As I look upon you sir, to be in some degree a 
censor morunij an inspector of the minor morals 
of our city, I must request ypu to declare, by 
your censorial authority that the use of these 
phrases, is prohibited in ^1 polite companies for 
the future. 

I am, sir, yours, See. 

ouicRoir. 

My correspondent Omicron, shevrs, by his re- 
quest, that he entertains by far too exalted a% 
opinion of the extent of my authority. But evea 
if it were a just one, I should be cautious of pro- 
mulgating the required declaration. Such a step 
would rob the conversation of several worthy 
young gentlemen with whom I have the honour 
of being acquainted, of the only rhetorical figures, 
with which it is ever embellished ; and would at 
once, condemn them, either to absolute silence, 
or, to discussion of the state of the weather, and 
the occurrences pf the tea-party of the preceding^ 
evening. 



THE DRAMA. 

FOR TH^ PORTFOLIO. 

WE must now call up in review ^ihost ofplaysf/ 
which the temporary suspension of the Port-Foli* 
has compelled us ta pcglect. Of " Harlequin Inr 
vasion" a pantomime, which followed up " The 
Wedding in Wales," justice obliges us to speal^ 
harshly. When we remember that it is the pro- 
duction of Garrick, that when originally repre- 
sented It was the favorite of the nation, and de-? 
tained many a gazing croud, we were astonished 
at the pitiful appearance which it made here. The. 
proverbial patience of a Philadelphia audience 
was exhausted long^ before the curtain dropped ; 

«* And welcome sleep reliev'd the drowsy pit" 
From a mangled entertainment, in which neither 
memory noT juifgm^nty nor /oncy appeared to take 
any part. 

During the holidays, George Barnwell was re- 
represented to confirm or correct the principle^ 
of the *prentig^s of Philadelphia. Mr. Cain, in the 
character of the tempted youth, displayed occa- 
sional ei(cellence, but? from timidity, indiffer- 
ence, or lassitude, he was too often languid and 
uninteresting. Mr^. Whitlock apted admirably 
the part of Millwood, a CQurtei«m of no vulgar 
class, a strange pompound pf* dignity m)d mean- 
ness, whose infamy excites abhorrence, yet whose 
talents extoii reluctant admiration. 

After the tragedy a new pantomimic:^! drama 
was represented, for the first time, pallpd, Obi, 
or Three Finger'd Jack. Entertainments of thi* 
class, are in general, caculated for the meridian 
of the holiday frequenters pf the theatre only, but 
this i^, by no mean^, the case with the piece un- 
der consideration. It is an interesting dramatiq 
story, well told in action* (!)bi is si^d to be the ap- 
pellation of a species of witph-graft, in use among^ 
the negroes ; the exercise of which has been, if 
we mistake npt, prohibited in the West-Indies 
under the severest penalties : as the supei'stitipus^ 
reverence connected with |t, aQimated the ppsse^j? 
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sor of it, in the cause of the villainy, and paralized 
t!\c opposition of the innocent, who were destitute 
of this mysterious protection. An advertisement 
containing various extracts on this subject from 
the writings of Dr. ^loselcy, is prefixed to the 
book of the songs in tlvis drama; it exhibits a cu- 
rious proof of the unifomiity of the operations of 
SI iperstition in all countries. The mysterious rites 
of Canidia, as related by Horace, the dark spells 
of the witches in Macbeth as pourtrayed by the 
pencil of SJiakespeare, and the revolting ingredi- 
ents in the charmed composition of the Obi ma- 
gician, as specified by Dr. Moseley, all bear strik- 
ing analogy to each other : Fortified by the awe, 
inspired by the possession of spells of this kind, 
and by his own desperate valour, Three Fingcr'd 
Jack was long the terror of a certain district in the 
island of Jamaica. He was at length, suddenly 
discovered by three negroes, two men and a boy, 
who had long been engaged in the pursuit of him, 
and after a desperate conflict was slain- This 
outline of his real history is fuithfu'ly adhered to : 
But other incidents have been interwoven in the 
tissue of this piece, which considerably improve its 
dramatic effect. 

This drama commences with the festivities of 
the negroes on account of the birth-day of Rosa, 
their master's daughter. An officer, sent in pur- 
ituit of Jack, arrives at the plantation, at this in- 
stant ; and a mutual attachment takes place be- 
t^vt en him and Rosa. He is shortly after bi^ought 
in wounded by Jack, whose name excites the ter- 
ror of an the negroes. Upon his recovery, he 
goes on a shooting party with the planter, and 
being accidently separated from kim, his steps 
are unfortunately directed to the vicinity of Jack's 
retreat ; he is again, desperately wounded by him, 
and dragged into the cave. — The disconsolate 
return of the planter strongly excites the interest 
of Rosa, and a proclamation is issued, ofieiing 
freedom and a pecuniary reward to the destroyer 
of Jack* This offer stimulates Quashee and Sam, 
to undertake the achievement ; Tuckey the cap- 
tain's servant begs permission to accompany them, 
and before they depart they ar^ joined by Rosa in 
boy's cloathes. In the spot, which had proved so 
fatal to captain Orford, they are overtaken by a 
tempest, and Rosa takes shelter in the cave, while 
her companions continue the pursuit. Jackei>- 
ters shortly afterwards, and forces her into the 
interior part of his retreat* He there compels 
her to perform the offices of a servant in provid- 
ing the evening meal, and afterwards to sing him 
to sleep. Her ears are now assailed by a groan 
from a dungeon in the cavern, and the repeti- 
tion of her own name. The door is opened, cap- 
lain Orford is discovered, and a most interesting 
scene succeeds, in which, after baffling the numer- 
ous precautions adopted by Jack to secure hit cap- 
tives, they effect their escape. The piece con- 
«ludeB with the union of Orford and Rosa, and the 
festivities of the negroes, on account of the death 
ef the ruffian, who had been so long the object of 
their terrors. 

The interest of the story is increased by the 
songs and musical accompaniments, which are 
ti-uly beautiful, and often highly appropriate. The 
scenery is in a style of superior excellence, and it 
was uniformly well peiformed. We should, how- 
ever, be guilty of injustice, did we neglect to no- 
tice the striking excellence, of Mrs. Snowden, in 
Rosa. Her action was at once jg^rmceful, interest- 
ing, and correct. Mr. Fullertotgjgave to Three- 
fingerec) Jack his appropriate force ; and in his 
last conffict with his pursuers, was remarkable for 
the ferocious energy, with which he sustained it. 
Mrs. Oldmixon sang as charmingly as usual, and 
Miss Arnold gave new proofs of increasing vocal 
excellence. 

As we did not scarcely for a moment listen to 
" T/K Lover's Vows/* by one Kotzebue^ wc shall 



not stop an instant to speak of this jacobin, but | 
hurry away to the comedy called " Li/e^ or a Trip I 
to Margate." This, though very well played, 
seems to be no favourite of the town ; and even the 
pleasant character of Sir Harry Torpid induced 
but few to exclaim 

'• Lrfe let US cberisb, 
Whilst yet the taper glowi." 

In " The Clandestine Marriage,*' we were 
charmed with the excellent performance of Mrs* 
Whitlock, in Fanny, and Mr. Bernard, as the de- 
crepid and gallant nobleman. The mere appear- 
ance of the Swiss valet was, in Johnson's phrase, a 
constant renovation of merriment j and Mrs. Shaw, 
as Mrs. Heidlcburg, deserved the most unqualified 
praise. We never witnessed a more picturesque 
and faithful exhibition of character. 

The first part of Henry IV is one of the most 
amusing plays of Shakspeare. We always wel- 
come its annunciation with high pleasure, when 
we anticipate its correct performance. But, in 
the hands of the present theatrical corps, we con- 
fess our strongest, if not our only inducement to 
witness its representation, was Warren's Falstaff, 
and this alone beguiles an evening's hour. 

We feel much gratified, when the managers 
hazard the loss of a few dollars, to indulge us with 
Shakspeare, and duly appreciate their motives. 
They have too much ta^te, and too high a regard 
for the goodly customs of our ancestors, to ap- 
plaud the blasphemous modem philosophy, and 
the flat, uninteresting dialogue of Kotzebue, and 
of Holcroft. But the vitiated state of the times 
has made the vile forgeries of these philosophers 
pass current as coin, and the managers milst re- 
ceive it, or become bankrupt. Situated thus, 
they merit great applause, when they join the con- 
test against the corruptions of an enlightened age ! 
But their support is feeble, and prudence bids 
them take care of themselves. 

Mr. Wignell played the king correctly. We 
praise his exertions, and rpspSect his talents. He 
brings his whole stock into partnership, and what 
he can do, is cheerfully done« He seldom needs 
the prompter's aid. 

Mr. Wood, it is our pleasure and our pride to 
praise. Educated cm our boards, he is no exotic. 
Wc witness, with increasing satisfaction, the exr 
pansion of his powers. We see in him the legiti- 
mate successor of Moreton. He has toiled to ac- 
quire a slow, distinct, and clear pronunciation, and 
a graceful acUon, and his success is great. We 
would only remind him, that, in trying to speak 
slow, and articulate distinctly, he is ofl inanimate. 
In the merry frolics of Hal^ and in the military 
feats of the Prince of Wales, he discovered a 
"pkasing contrast of powers. We can assure him 
that the studies of his closet shall be well rewarded, 
and when we reflect on his amiable deportment in 
the private circle, the reward shall be bestowed 
with increased pleasure. 

It is unnecessary to speak of Falstaff. Mr. War- 
ren seems to have understood the character of the 
fat knight *^ ^ instinct/' and to have studied his 
part " witfiout compulsion," Always correct j he was 
great in this character. If not the most brilliant, 
he is the most useful pillar of the stage, and sup- 
ports his Imrthen well. 

Why was the character of Hotspur burlesqued 
by Mr. FuUerton I He is not the successful ad- 
venturer 

«• To pluck bright honour from the pale>&c'd moon," 
nor will he obtain it on the boards of a theatre.... 
His voice is unmusically monotonous, and his 
action might be mended by an attention to Ham- 
let's advice to the players. We speak not this in 
bitterness. If there were no other performer to 
supply his place, or if he would content himself in 
a lower character, he mii.hl paas the stujjc doors 
uncensui'ed. But to see him lu the most promi- 



nent character, and that character Hotspur, is 
monstrous. liov.' do these things happen ? Did 
his own vanity, or the want of judgment of the 
managers deck him with the shield of the liery and 
impetuous Piercy. We believe it wDl prove no 
Ajax shield. Did not the voice of displeasure and 
contempt on this evening, teach him that be was 
in a situation, to which he is not entitled by his ta- 
lents ? Why does he represent cliaracters, whi«h 
the powers of Wignell, or Wood, or Cain, would 
render captivating ? - - 

We have little to say of the " Honest *Thieves*^ 
It contains ^ome humour. It was represented a 
season or two since. Why then was it announced 
in the bills as the^r^^ time of its representation ? 

POLITICS. 

7ROK THB irSW-YOBK eVBNI2IG 90ST, 

AV EXJMlVAnOtf OP tUE rnBSIJJ£Nt*S 

MESSACEy COiirJNUED. 

No. VL 

IN answer to the observatiotis in the last xxwrn^ 
ber^ it may perhaps be said, that the messagA 
meant nothing more than to condemn the receni 
multiplication of federal courts, and Co bring theks 
back to their original organization : considering if 
as adequate to all the purposes of the constitution! 
to all the ends of justice and policy. 

Towards forming a right judgment on this sub** 
ject, it may be useful to those, wiio are not fami^ 
liar with the subject, to state, briefly, what fra& 
the former, and what is the present establishments 

The former consisted of one supreme conrt^ 
with six judges, who, twice .a year, made the toue 
of the United States, distributed into three circnils^ 
for the trial of causes arising in the respectire dis-» 
tricts of each circuit; and of fifteen district courts^ 
each having a single judge. The present consists 
of one supreme court, with the like number of 
judges, to be reduced, on the first vacancy ha^ 
pening, to five ; of six circuit courts, having three 
distinct judges each, excepting one circuit, which 
has only a smgle circuit judge : and of twenty-two 
district courts, with a judge for each, as before z 
In both plans, the supreme court is to hold two 
terms at the seat of government, and the circuit 
courts to be holden twice a year in each district* 
The material difference in the two plans, as it 
respects the organs, by which they are executed^ 
is reducible to the creation of twenty-three ad<8^ 
tional judges ; sixteen for the six circuit c'ouUSy' 
seven for the super-added district courts, and thft 
addition of the necessary clerks, marshals, and 
subordinate officers of seven courts. This sKei^ 
at a single view, that the difference of expense, as 
applied to the United States, is of trifling consi* 
deration. 

But here an inquiry naturally presents itself i. 
why was the latter plan substituted to the former, 
and more economical one \ The solution is easy 
and satisfactory. The first was inadequate to ita 
object, and incapable of being carried into execu- 
tion The extent of the United Spates is niani« 

festly too large for the due attendance of the mx, 
judges in the circuit courts. The immense jour- 
nies they were obliged to perform, kept them frotti 
their families for several successive months |1 
every year; this rendered the office a grievoot, 
burden, and had a strong tendency to banish orex« 
elude men of the best talents and characters, fW>iii 
these important stations. It is known to hav^ 
been no light inducement with one chief justice^ 
whose health was delicate, to quit that ofiioe for 
another, attended with less bodily fatigue ; and i|* 
is well undei*8tood, that other important members' 
of the supreme court wei*e prepared to resign tlieir 
situations, if there had not been some alterations 
of the kind which has taken place. It was alsso no 
uncommon ciicuinstancc, ibr tempoiuryij|te» 
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tions in the health of particular judges, of whom 
only one was attached to a circuit, to occasion a 
failure in the sessions of the courts, to the no small 
disappointment, vexation, and loss of the suitor. 
At any rate, the necessity of visiting, within a 
given time, the numerous parts of an extensive 
circuit, unavoidably rendered the sessions of each 
court so short, that where suits were, in any de- 
gree multiplied or intricate, there was not time 
to get through the business with due deliberation. 
Besides all this, the incessant fatigues of the judges 
-of the supreme court, and their long and frequent 
absences from home, prevented that continued at- 
tention, to their studies, which even the most 
leai'ned will confess to be necessary for those, en- 
trusted in the last resort, with questions fi-equently 
novel, always of magnitude, affecting not only the 
property of individuals, but the rights of foreign 
Rations, and the constitution of the country. 

For these reasons, it became necessary either to 
renounce the circuit courts, or to constitute them 
differently ; the latter was preferred. The United 
States were divided into six circuits, with a pi-o- 
per number of judges to preside over each. No 
man of discernment will pretend that the number 
of circuits Is too great. Surely three states, form- 
ing an area of territory equal to that possessed by 
some of the first powers of Europe, must afford a 
quantity of business, sufficient to employ three 
judges on a circuit, twice a year, and certainly not 
less than this will suffice for the dispatch of busi-. 
ness, whether the number of causes be small or 
great. The inconsiderable addition made to the 
number of district courts, will hardly excite criti- 
cism, and does not, therefore, claim a particular 
discussion, nor will their necessity be generally 
questioned. They are almost continually occu- 
pied with revenue, and admiralty causes j besides 
the great employment collaterally given to the 
judges, in the execution of the bankrupt act, which 
probably must increase, instead of being dimi- 
nished. 

Perhaps it may be contended, that the circuit 
courts ought to be abolished altogether, and the 
business, for which they are designed, left to the 
state courts, with a right of appeal to the supreme 
court of the United States. Indeed, it is probable, 
that this was the true design of the intimation in 
the message. A disposition to magnify the import- 
ance of the particular states^ in derogation from that 
of the United States, is a feature in that communica- 
tion, not to be mistaken. But to such a scheme 
there arc insuperable objections. The right of ap- 
peal is by no means equal to the right of applying, 
in the first instance, to a tribunal agreeable to the 
suitor. The desideratum is to have impartial jus- 
tice, at a moderate expense, administered ''prompt- 
ly and without delay ;** not to be obliged to seek 
it through the long, and tedious, and expensive 
process of an appeal. It is time, that in causes 
of sufficient magnitude, an appeal ought be open ; 
which includes the possibility of going through 
that process : but when the courts of original ju- 
risdiction are so constituted, as not only to deserve, 
but to inspire confidence, appeals, from the inevi- 
table inconvenience attached to them, are excep- 
tions to the general rule of redress ; where the 
contrary is the situation, they become the general 
rule itself. Appeals then become multiplied to a 
pernicious extent ; while the difficulties, to which 
they are liable, operate, in numerous instances, as 
a preventive of justice, because they fall witli 
most weight on the least wealthy suitor. It is to 
be remembered, that the cases, in which the feder- 
al courts would be preferred, are those, where 
there would exist some distrust of tthe state courts; 
and this distrust would be a fruitful source of ap- 
peals. To say that tlier^ could be no good cause 
for this distrust, and that the danger of it is tmagi- 
nary, is to be wiser than experience, and wiseVtfca;i 
top constitvtiop. The first pfficcr pf the ^vem- 



ment, when speaking in his official capacity, has 
no right to attempt to be thus wise. His duty 
exacts of him that he should respectfully acquiesce 
in the spirit and ideas of that instrument, imder 
which he is appointed. 

The detail would be invidious, perhaps injun- 
ous; else it M'ould be easy to shew, that however 
great the confidence, to which the tribunals in some 
of the states are entitled, there is just cause for 
suspicion as to those of others ; and that in res- 
pect to a still greater number, it would be inexpe- 
dient to delegate to them the care of interests, 
which are specially and properly confided to the 
government of the United States. 

The plan of using the state courts, as substi- 
tutes for the circuit courts of the union, is objec- 
tionable in another view. The citizens of the 
United Sta*es have a right to expect from those, 
who administer our government, the efficacious en- 
joyment of those privileges, as suitors, for which 
the constitution has pi'ovided. To turn them round, 
therefore, from the enjoyment of those privileges, 
in originating their causes to the eventual and di- 
latory resource of an appeal, is, in a great degree, 
to defeat the object contemplated. This is a con- 
sideration of much real weight, especially to the 
merchants in our commercial states. 

In the investigation of our subject, it is not to be 
forgotten, that the right to employ the agency of 
the state courts, for executing the laws of the 
union, is liable to question, and has, in fact, been 
seriously questioned. This circumstance renders 
it the more indispensible, that the permanent or- 
ganization of the federal judiciary should be adapt- 
ed to the prompt and vigorous execution of those 
laws. 

The right of congress to discontinue judges, 
once appointed, by the abrogation of the courts, 
for which they were appointed, especially as it re- 
lates to their emoluments, offers matter for a very 
nice discussion, but which shall now be but super- 
ficially touched. 

On the one head, it is not easy to maintain that 
congress cannot abolish courts, which, having been 
once instituted, are found in practice to be incon- 
venient and unnecessary : On the other, if it may 
be done, so as to include the annihilation of exist- 
ing judges, it is evident that the measure may be 
used to defeat that clause of the constitution, which 
renders the duration and the emoluments of the 
judicial office co-extensive with the good behaviour 
of the officer; an object essential to the indepen- 
dence of judges, the security of the citizen, and the 
preservation of the government. 

As a medium, which may reconcile opposite 
ideas, and obviate opposite inconveniences, it 
would, perhaps, be the best and safest practical 
construction to say, that though congress may abo- 
lish the courts, yet shall the actual judges retain 
their character and their emoluments, with the 
authorities of office, so far as they can be exercised 
elsewhere than in the courts. For this construc- 
tion, a precedent exists in the last arrangement of 
the judiciary. Though the number of tlie judges 
of the supreme court is reduced from six to five, 
yet the actual reduction is wisely deferred to the 
happening of a vacancy. The expense of continuing 
the salaries of the existing incumbents, cannot, 
prudently, be put in competition with the advan- 
tage of guarding from invasion, ofie of the most 
precious provisions of the constitution. Nor ought 
it to be without its weight, that this modification 
will bsst comport with good faith, on the part of 
government, towards those whp had been invited 
to accept offices, not to be held by an uncertain te- 
nure, but dxivm^good behaviour. 

Weighing maturely all the very important and 
very delicate considerations, which appertain to 
the subject, would a wise or prudent statesman 
hazard the consequences of imiyjediately unmaking 
at op^ sessiopi court3 ^d iud^^p, which ha^ only 



" been eaUed into bch>g at the one preceding ? I)t * 
lectable indeed must be the work of disorganiza- 
tion to a mind, which can thus rashly advance in 
its prosecution ! Infatuated must tliat people be, 
who do not open their eyes to projects so intem- 
perate....80 mischievous ! Who does not see what 
is the ultimate objsct ? " Delenda est Carthago'*,. » 
ill-faed constitution, which Amencans had fondly 
hoped would continue for ages, the guardian of 
public liberty, the source of national pix>sperity ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. IV. 

IN my last number was exhibited aa opinion of 
the court of appeals of Virginia, pronouncing any 
law which should in any manner deprive of his 
office a judge commissioned during good behavi- 
our, to be unconstitutional. 

On a subsequent occasion, a contest not very 
different in principle arose in the same state be- 
tween the legislative and judicial departments, ia 
which the point in controversy was again yielded 
by the legislaturet 

In 1792 it was enacted that the judges of the 
district courts, who are also judges of the gene- 
ral court, should so fiir exercise chancery jurisdic- 
tions as to grant injunctions to their own judg- 
ments, and decree finally, in cases of an equitable 
nature, which originated by way of injunction. 

It will be recollected that by the constitution of 
Virginia, the two houses of assembly, " by joint 
ballot appoint judges of the supreme court of ap- 
peals and genend court, judges in chancery," &c. 

Under the act just stated, an application was 
made to the district court at Dumfries for an injunC'- 
tion, which was referred to the general court, and 
on solemn consideration, was unanimously reject- 
ed on the principle that the law was unconstiluti* 
onal. In giving their opinions some of the jud-» 
ges stated reasons entirely applicable to the sul>f 
ject we are now considering. 

Judge Roane observed— " Though a judge is^ 
interested privately in preserving his indepen»* 
dence, yet it is the right of the people wliich 
should govern him ; who in their sovereign cha-N 
racter have provided that the judges should be in-i 
dependent : so that in fact, it is a controversy 
between the legislature and the people, though 
perhaps the judges may be privately interested.*' 

" If there can be judges in chancery who hava 
no commission durinj^ good behaviour, their ten* 
ure in office is absolutely at the will of the legisla-f 
turc, and they consequently are not independent. 
The people ofVifginia intended that the judiciary- 
should be independent of the other departments ;. 
they are to judge where the legislature Is a party,, 
and therefore should be independent of it : others 
wise they might judge corruptly in order to pleas^ 
the legislature, and be consequently continued in 
office. It is an acknowledged principle in all 
countries that no man shall be ju^lge in his own 
cause ; but it is nearly the same thing where the 
tribunal of justice is under the influence of a party. 
If the legislature can transfer from constitutional 
to legislative courts all judicial powers, these de-* 
pendent tribunals, being the creatures of the legis- 
lature itself, will not dare to oppose an unconsti-. 
tutional law." j^tidge Tyler. 

"The constitution says that judges in chancery 
shall be appointed by joint ballot of both houses of 
assembly and commissioned by the governor du-* 
ring ^ood behaviour ;?— and for the most valuable 
purpQses-r?to secure the indcpen4cnce of the judici^ 
mry^ Contrary to this express direction, which ad- 
miitspf nodpubt, implication or nice construction, 
that bane to politicsd freedom, the legislatui*e has 
made the appointment by an act mandatory to the 
judges, leaving them not at liberty to accept or re> 
fus^ the offi9e ponfi;rred% whiph \\ a right every 
•'' ' Jigitized by • ^ ' f 
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Citizen enjoys In every other case— a right too sa- 
cred to be yielded to any power on earth ; but 
were I willing: to do it as relates to myself, as a 
judge I ought not, because it would frustrate that 
important object bef§r€ mentioned^! intended by the 
constiiution to be kept saci*ed for the wisest and 
best of purposes ; to wit, that justice and the law 
be done to uH manner of persons without fear or 
reward. For how would the right of individuals 
^tand when brought in contest with tlie public, or 
even an influential character, if the judges may be 
removed from ofltce by the same power who ap- 
pointed them, to wit, by a statute appointment as 
in this case, and by a statute disappointment as 
was the case in the court of appeals. — Might not 
danger be apprehended fi*om this source when 
future times shall be more corrupt?" "Let me 
now compare the law with the constitution in ano- 
ther point ; that of the want of a commission du- 
ring good behaviour, and the reasons will fully or 
forcibly apply — When I receive the commission, 
I see the ground ou which I stand — I see that my 
own integrity is that ground, and no opinions but 
sitch as are derived from base motives can be suf- 
ficient to remove me from office — in which case 
whensoever an appeal is made tome by an injured 
citizen, I will do him justice as far as my mental 
powers will enable me to discover it, without any 
apprehensions of an unjust attack*" 

Judge Tucker, in a very elaborate opinion, 
which will do credit to his talents so long as it shall 
be read, thus expresses himself. 

" The independence of the judiciary results 
from the tenure of their office which the constitu- 
tion declares shall be during good behaviour. The 
offices which they are to hii must therefore be 
permanent as the constitution itself, and not liable 
to be discontinued or annihilated by any other 
branch of the government. Hence the constitu- 
tion has provided that the judiciary departments 
should be arranged in such a manner as not to be 
subject to legislative controul. The court of ap- 
peals, court of chancery, and general court, are 
tribunals expressly requited by it ; and in these 
courts the judiciary power is eitlicr immediately 
or ultimately vested. 

*' These courts can neither be annihilated nor 
discontinued by any legislative act, nor can the 
judges of them be removed from their office for 
any cause except a breach of their good behavi- 
our. 

" But if the legislature might at any time dis- 
continue or annihilate either of these courts, it is 
|»lain that their tenure of office might be changed, 
fiincc a judge, without any breach of good beha- 
viour, might in efifect be removed from office by 
annihilating or discontinuing the office itself." 

I must again remind those who may not have 
attended to the constitution of Virginia, that not 
only the judges ofparticular courts are recognized 
by that instrument, which does not proceed to de- 
clare that the judges of such other courts as might 
be created by the legislature, shall also hold their 
offices during good behaviour. The constitution 
also prescribes the manner in which these courts 
^which it recognizes shall be filled, and of conse- 
quence no person is a constitutional judge in Vir- 
ginia, but one appointed in the manner presc ribed 
by the constitution, and to a court named by that 
instrument. 

" If," says fudge Roane (now a distinguished 
member of the supreme court of appeals) " there 
can be judges in chancery who have no commission 
during good behaviour, their tenure of office is ab- 
pohitf ly at the will of the legislature and they con- 
sequently are not independent." It is then a com- 
mission during good behaviour (issued according 
to the constitution) which renders the judges in- 
dependent of the legis]atiu*e, and consequently 
^vhere an office is held by tlus firm tenure, the 
holder cannot be deprivedof it by a legislative act. 



It is also to be noticed that the possibility of being 
deprived of office at the will of the legislature, is, 
in the opinion of this able gentleman, totally in- 
compatible with judicial independence. 

Judge Tyler considers the independence of the 
judiciary as constitutionally secured by their com- 
missions during good behaviour, and that valuable 
object he asserts that he " ought not to yield to 
any power on earth." This independence he 
deems essehtial to the rights of individuals and to 
an upright administration of justice. — With a 
commission during good behaviour the ground on 
which he stands is, he says, " his own integrity, 
and no opinions but such as are derived from base 
motives can be sufficient to remove him from of- 
fice." 

Judge Tucker states, that <* the independence of 
the judiciary results from the tenure of their office 
which the constitution declares shall be during good 
behavior." — This tenure then places the judge be- 
beyond the reach of the legislature. The subse- 
quent reasoning of the gentleman applies with 
great force. He marks the real distinction between 
courts, the judges of which are by the constitution 
to hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
such as are not noticed by the act of government 
itself. The former are completely independent... 
The latter are within the power of the legislature. 
In Virginia, the judges of the court of appeals, 
general court, and court of chancery, are alone 
protected by the constitution ; In the government 
of the United States, the judges of all the inferior 
courts are recognized by the constitution, and de- 
clared to hold their office during good behaviour. 
Of consequence that reasoning which in Virginia 
applies to the judges of appeal, of chancery and of 
the general court, applies in the federal govern- 
ment to the judges of such inferior courts " as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and esta- 
blish." 

The opinions heretofore quoted are in terms 
declaratory of the principle that judges ought to 
be independent of the legislature, and that the 
constitution, by ordaining the tenure of their office 
to be during good behaviour, has made them real- 
ly so. I will subjoin one other opinion, which, 
though not so positively expressed, is yet sufficient- 
ly explicit to be secured from being misunderstood. 
This opinion is the more valuable, as it is that of 
a gentleman, from whose judgment the enemies 
of the independence of the federal judiciary are 
not in the habit of appealing, and who is appointed 
to preside over the people of the United States, 
and to protect their constitution. 

In his Notes on Virginia (page 195), after stat- 
ing the actual despotism of the legislature, in con- 
sequence of its assumption of executive and 
judicial powers, Mr. Jeffisrson says, *< For this 
reason, that convention which passed the ordinance 
of government laid its foimdation on this basis, that 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments 
should be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the power of more than one of 
them at the same time. But no barrier was pro- 
vided between these several powers. The judiciary 
and executive members are left dependent on the 
legislative for their subsistence in office, and some 
of them for their continuance in it*** 

From the expression here used it is clear that 
Mr. Jefferson did not consider all the executive 
and judicial members as dependent on the legisla- 
ture for their continuance in office. For subsistence 
he states all to be dependent.. ..for continuance on- 
ly some of themn Then for continuance in office 
some are independent of the legislature* These are 
not the members of the executive, because the go- 
vernor is elected annually by the legislature, and 
the members of the executive council depend for 
their continuance in office, on the will of the same 
body, expressed triennially. The judges then are , 
the persons here alluded t0| as being, for coutinu- \ 



ancc in office, independent of tlie legislature. They 
are only rendered so by ihe declaration of the con- 
stitution, that they shall hold their offices during 
good behaviour. It is then the avowed opinion m 
Mr. Jefferson that a judge, the tenure of whose 
office is by the constitution ordained to be during 
good behavioury cannot be deprived of that office by 
the legislature. 

Such is the course of thought which imtil the pre^ 
sent awful crisis, has uniformly prevailed in Vir- 
ginia. Her judges, her legislature, her writers on 
government, her practical men and her theorists^ 
have concurred by their decIai*ations and their ac- 
tions, to maintain the same position W^hat can 

have produced in them a revolution so sudden, it is 
not for me to conjecture. It is impossible that this 
revolution can be perceived without serious alarm 
by any person, who is a friend to th£ comtitutioum 



NO. V. 

TH& constitution of our country, has now been 
inspected, and its mandate on the subject of an in* 
dependent judiciary has been found too clear to be 
misunderstood. . " The judgeshoth of the supreme 
and inferior courts," say the people of America 
" shall, hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, 
a compensation which shall not be diminished du- 
ring their continuance in office." 

To a man who reveres, as does the writer of 
these numbers, the sacred instrument which binds 
together the diffcftrent members of our extensive 
and growing empire, no other motive than respect 
for that instrument would be necessary to secure 
an exact observance of its rules. He would perceive 
the impracticability of preserving a constitution, 
the essential principles of which had been openly 
and intentionally violated...«.of longer upholding 
a fabric, one main pillar of which had been pros- 
trated and trampled imder foot....and he would 
tremble at the consequences of such a procedure* 

In thus violently tearing off the veil with which 
public opinion had covered our frame of govern- 
ment ; in exposing to every eye its susceptibility 
of wounds, and demonstrating the impunity with 
which these wounds might be inflicted ; he would 
perceive an act which must, at one rude blow in* 
fallibly demolish all those safe-guards of holy rever- 
ence and respect, with which this law, heretofore 
deemed fundamental, had been carefully surroun- 
ded, and which have hitherto protected it from the 
impious assaults of those who can never cease to 
wish its destruction. 

In this act, which must at the same time divest 
the constitution of its sanctity, anddeprive it of thostt 
qualities which endeared it to its friends, he woula 
perceive the certain cause of its dissolution, «nd of 
those accumulated miseries which will follow that 
dreadful event. 

To the friends of written constitutions, defining; 
and limiting the powers of the different departments 
of government, it must be cause of deep and serious 
regret to discover that the most important princi- 
ples, expressed with the utmost precision, are in^ 
capable of resisting the firet shock of party, an<f 
must yield to the first popular current that sets 
against them. 

If all were alike the sincere friends of our con- 
stitution, if all equally respected mere parchment 
divisions of power, the views of the writer would. 
have been completely effected by calling the pub- 
lic attention to the sacred text, the authority of 
which would then have been itself sufficient to se- 
cure its own inviolability. But a party respectable 
for its numbers, and rendered formidable by its 
energy, the force of which cannot by supposed to 
have diminished, was from various causes, origin ally 
hostile to the adoption of the federal government 
and no emolients have been capable of assua^n^ 
tlie irritation at first excit|d. yQ^^^^JJ^^^spoik- 
Die 



at first excited. yQ^^^^J^4^^ot 
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stration threfore that the wieasure against which 
the reasoning of this paper has been directed, is in 
palpable opposition to the constitution, it may not 
be entirely unnecessary to mingle some miscella- 
neous reflections, which will close the observations, 
designed to be made on this subject. 

To the judicial department in every society is 
committed the important power of deciding be- 
tween the government and individuals, and between 
different individuals having claims on each other. 
The dearest interests of man....life, liberty, reputa- 
tion and property often depend on the integrity 
and talents of the judge. All important as is this 
department to the happiness and aaftty of indivi- 
duals, it is from its structure much exposed to inva- 
sion from the other departments, and but little 
capable of defending itself from the attacks which 
insatiate ambition, wearing the public good as a 
mask, will make upon it. It wields not the sword, 
nor does it hold the purse. It stands aloof from 
both. What is still more decisive, its purity, its 
decorum of station requires a total abstinence from 
the use of those means by which popular favour is 
to be pbtained. In a government, constituted like 
that of the United States, popularity is real power, 
and those who hold it will always be found too 
mighty for such as they may choose to attack. It 
will be forever arranged on the side of those whom 
the people elect, and their very election evinces 
that they possess it. Whenever then the represen- 
tatives of the people enter into a contest with the 
judges, power is all on one side, and the issue will 
seldom be favourable to the weaker party. The ju- 
diciary can only expect support from the consider- 
ate and patriotic, who see, while yet at a distance, 
the evils to result necessarily from measures to 
which numbers may be impelled by their present 
passions. 

The judiciary then, not only possesses not that 
force which will enable it to encroach on others, to 
aggrandize itself, or to enlarge its own sphere, but 
is not even able to protect .itself in the possession 
of those rights which are conferred upon it for the 
benefit of the people. Incapable of acting offensive- 
ly its real and only character is that of a shield 
for the protection of innocence.^.a tribunal for 
the faithful execution and exposition of the law. 
This character it will retain unless it be made sub- 
servient to the views of one of the other depart- 
ments of government. Thus debased, it becomes 
in the hands of the executive or legislature, one of 
the most terrible instruments of oppression with 
which man has been ever scourged. " Were the 
power of judging," says the justly celebrated Mon- 
tesquieu, " joined with the legislative, the life and 
liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary 
controul, for the judge would then be the legislator. 
Were it joined to the executive power, the judge 
might behave with all the violence of an oppressor." 

impressed with the force of these eternal truths, 
the wise and good of America, the enlightened 
friends of civil liberty and of human happiness, 
have sought to separate the judiciary from, and to 
render it independent of, the executive and legisla- 
tive powers. They have used all the means they 
possessed to render this independence secure and 
permanent, for they have laid its foundation in the 
constitution of their country. Before we tear up 
this foundation, and trample into ruins the fair edi- 
fice erected on it, let us pause for a moment, and 
examine the motives which led to its formation. 

In all governments created by consent; the es- 
sential objects to be obtained are, security from 
external force and protection from internal violence. 
In arming government with powers adequate to 
these objects, the possibility of their being turned 
upon individuals ought never to be forgotten. It 
is the province of wisdom so to modify them, as 
not to impair their energies, when directed to the 
purposes for which they were given, and yet to 
render them impotent^ if employed in the hat^&il 



task of individual oppression. The best security^ 
yet discovered, is found in the principle that no 
man shall be condemned* no pains or penalties 
incurred, but in conformity with laws previously 
enacted and rendered public. 

But the acknowledgment of this principle would 
be of no avail without its practical use. To obtain 
this, the laws must be applied with integrity and 
discernment to the cases which occur. If the same 
passions which direct the prosecution dictate its de- 
cision, innocence will cease to afford protection, 
and condemnation will certainly follow arraign- 
ment. It is therefore indispensable to individual safe- 
ty, that the tribunal which decides should, as far as 
possible, be a stranger to the passions and feelings 
which accuse : thatit should be actuated by neither 
hope nor fear ; that it should feel no interest in the 
event : and should be under the influence of no 
motive which might seduce it from the correct line 
of duty and of law. 

It is not in prosecutions instituted by the go- 
vernment only, that auch a tribunal is necessary. 
In civil actions, between man and man, it is no 
less essential. Justice may sometimes be unpo- 
pular> and the powerful may sometimes be wrong. 
What shall then protect the weak ? What shall 
shield persecuted virtue ? What but purity in the 
judgment seat, and exemption from those preju- 
dices and dispositions, which, for a time, obscure 
right and tempt to error ? 

The principle, which could alone preserve this 
purity, wa9 believed to have been discovered. It 
was, to remove all those irresistible temptations 
to a devi^Ltion from rectitude, which interest will 
create, by rendering the judges truly independent 
....by making the tenure of their office during good 
behaviour. It was supposed that men, who pos- 
sessed and valued character, who were selected for 
the performance of most important duties by per- 
sons in high and responsible situations by per- 
sons, who were elected into those situations for 
their real or supposed merit, would at least endea- 
vour, to do right, when the causes were not power- 
M indeed) which should mislead them into wrong. 

It was supposed that men thus independent 
would, in a aense of duty, find motives sufficiently 
strong to support them in an upright administra- 
tion of justice, against the influence of those who 
govern, or the still more powerful influence of po- 
pular favour, if this expectation should some- 
times b^ disappointed, it must yet be acknowledged 
that the principle affords the fairest prospect to be 
furnished by human means, of obtaining a good, 
so all important to the felicity of man. 

It is believed that in no form of government is 
an independent judiciary more essential than in 
the republican. To enumerate all the advantages 
to be derived from it, and all the mischiefs which 
must grow out of a contrary system, would very 
much exceed the limits unavoidably prescribed 
for this paper. It will be sufficient to state some 
of them, w^hich are most obvious. 

In popular governments men probably feel more 
than in others, a high sense of their own rights. 
This proud sentiment, wounded by a conviction of 
injury from those, who ought, with pure hands, to 
administer only justice and law, must produce a 
detestation of the existing state of things, which, 
when extensive^ leads to tlxe most serious conse- 
quences* 

In popular governments, I will not say there is 
more of party spirit than in others, but I will say, 
tliat in them pai'ties are more completely arranged, 
and more decidedly marked. In them too, the 
ascendancy of a particular party is of shorter dura- 
tion, than in those where power is more perma- 
nent* The effect of these causes on a judiciary 
subject to that spirit, cannot be concealed. It 
becomes a weapon, with which they alternately 
pursue each other ; and instead of being the shield, 
is conyerted intg the scourge of innocence^ 



Nor IS a dependence of the judges on the legis* 
lature in republican governments, less fatal to th^ 
rights of individuals, thap a dependence on tlie exe- 
cutive in Uiose which are monarchical. I..et the 
dependence exist, and its consequence will be an 
improper and injurious subserviency to the will 0% 
the sup>erior. Legislative is as heavy as executive 
oppression, and is the more to be dreaded as it can- 
not be checked by public opinion, for public opin* 
ion is generally with it. When public opinion 
changes, the governing party changes also, and 
the persecuted become .the persecutors* The in^ 
stinjment of persecution, an enslaved judiciary, is 
ready for any hand bold and strong enough to seise 
it. <^ It will be noallevtalion that these powers," 
(says Mr. Jefferson, speaking of the le^slature of 
Virginia in his Notes page 195) " will be exercised 
by a plurality of hands and not by a single one* 
One hundred and seventy-thr^e despou would 
surely be as oppressive as one." " As little will 
it avail us that they are chosen by ourselves* An 
elective despotism was not the government w« 
fought for." 

The government of a party continuing for a 
great kngth of time the majority, and consequent^ 
ly in power, may gradually, soften and assume 
the appearance of the nation. But where the di* 
vision is nearly equal, the struggle incessant, and 
success < alternate, fill the angry passions of the 
human mind are in perpetual exercise. Tli« 
9ew majority brings with it into power a keen 
recollection of injuries, supposed, if not real, and 
is cntii'ely disposed to retort them. Vile calumr 
ny, exclusion from social rights, proscriptions and 
banishments have in democraciesy where the rulr 
ing party acts without the check of an indepen- 
dent judiciary, been the bitter fruits of this tem- 
per. The best safeguard against evils so serious, 
and it is to be feared^ so certain, is a tribunal be- 
yond the reach of these passions, without the 
judgment of which punishment cannot be inflict* 
cd. How is this tribunal to be obtained, but by 
rendering independent those who compose it I Is - 
it to be expected that if in this war of angry pas- 
sions, an irritated majority in congress should 
pursue with unjust vengeance an obnoxious* indi- 
vidual, judges dependent on that majority for theil* 
continuance in office, will constitute a barrier 
which shall check its resentments ? If in any 
instance the virtue of the judge should induce 
him to prefer his duty to his interest, his exer- 
tions would be of no avail. He would immediate- 
ly beceme the victim of his integrity : by repeal- 
ing a law or by some other means he would be 
removed from office, and a successor appointed, 
inflamed with all the passions which burn in the 
bosoms of the majority. 

In private actions too the same prejudices 
would prevail. An influential member of the 
majority in congress could not be in the wrong, 
should his cause he referred to a man whose po- 
litical existence may depend on the breath of that 
member. 

It might be some consolation if the mischief 
stopped here ; but it could not. Those popular 
individuals whose interests decided elections, would 
participate in the influence of the member they 
had contributed to place in his seat. It would be 
necessary for the judge to bear in mind that 
they too could decide his fate, and that a de- 
termination against them might be cause of a re- 
moval. 

In controversies between an mdividual of the 
majority and minority, the case of the impotent 
and unpopular sliiter would be hopeless. His 
demonstration of his right would avail him no- 
thing, before a judge whose continuance in of- 
fice might depend on pronouncing a decision 
against him. 

This is no imaginary statement of an impos- 
sible caset Jt is the regular and Q^n^^^tjccsult 
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of a dependent judiciary. The power on vrhich 
it depends, will controul and govern its decision, 
whether this controuling power be in the hands of 
wie or one hundred, its pernicious effects will be 
the same ; for those i^ho feel tlie power will '* for- 
get right." The experience of all ages has estab- 
lished this great and important truth. 

Will you then, my fcltow-citizcns, for the pal- 
try gratification of wreaking vengeance on a party 
•o grossly calumniated and which no longer go- 
verns, destroy the constitution of your country, 
«nd deprive yourselves of the security resulting 
from independent judges^ Will you establish a 
principle whkh must place in the hands of the 
predominant party for the time beings the persons 
and the property of those who are divided from 
them by shades of opinion : which will subject the 
w«ak to the powerful, and convert the seat of jus- 
tice into a tribunal where infuence, not law, must 
rule ? Will you render a judiciary, which being 
constitutionally independent is now a safe and 
•leady check to the encroachments of power and 
the persecutions of party, a mere instrument of 
^ngeance in the hands of the tyrants of the day ? 
•—Will you make the judges what a late ministeri- 
ml writer, whose calunmtes have attracted some 
attention, has very untruly stated them to be al- 
ready, a body of men ^ under the dominance of po- 
litical and personal prejudice, habitually employed 
in preparing or executing partial vengeance ?" 

Patriotism, public virtue, a regard for your own 
lafety and happiness, a just national pride and 
respect for that constitution on which your na- 
tional character depends, and which many of you 
l^ye solemnly awora to support— -all forbid it« 

EPITOME OF NEWS. 

^ lORElGM OCCURRENCES. 

1^^— at — ^Debate in the imperial parliament, on the 
l^reliminaries of peace, has been fervid, eloquent, 
•nd argumentative. Lord Hawkesbury and Mr. 
Pitt have defended the measure, with great ability; 
and, from the resources of their mighty minds, 
and from the plausibility of specious rhetoric, have 
^most 

«• Made the tMr#f appear the ^effer rfOMm." 

In the upper house, lord Grenville numbers with 
the opposition ; and, in the lower, the " voice still/or 
i^cr," is vehemently raised by the undaunted spirit of 
Mr. WiNpH AM. His nervous speech we have pub- 
tshed at large, in this day's paper. We wished 
to give, likewise, the speeches of lord Hawkesbury 
a^d Mr. Pitt entire, but our limits would not per- 
mit. We cannot resist, however, the temptation 
^f quoting the following observations by Mr. Pitt . 
•,•••<< It would be affectation and hypocrisy in him 
tp say, he had or could change his opinion of the 
character of the person presiding in France, until 
he saw a train of conduct, which would justify that 
change. He would not now occupy the attention 
of the house, by entering into a discussion of the 
origin of the war; the unjust aggression which was 
made upon us, was established by recent evidence, 
but it was unnecessary to enter into it now, be- 
cause, upon that subject, the opinion of the house 
and of the country was fixed. Tfie great object 
of the war, on our part, was defence for ourselves, 
and for the rest of the world, in a war, waged 
against most of the nations of Europe, but against 
us with particular malignity. Security was our 
great object : there were different means of ac- 
complishing it, with better or worse prospects of 
success, and, according to the different variations 
of policy, occasioned by a Change of circumstances, 
we still pursued our great object, security. In 
order to obtain it, we certainly did look for the 
subversion of the government, which was founded 
upon revolutionary principles* We never, at one 
^rjod| saj4| that, as a sine juq non^ wa msisted 



ui>on the restoration of Ae old government of Frdnce 

we only said, there was no government with 

wliich we could treat ; this was our langjuage up to 
1796 ; but, in no one instance, did We insist upon re- 
storing the monarchy, though, he did not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that it would have been more consist- 
ent with the wishes of ministers, and with the inter- 
est and security of this country. He was equally 
ready to confess, that he had given up his hopes, 
with the greatest reluctance, and he should, to his 
dying day, lament that there were not, on the part 
of the other powers of Europe, efforts cor- 
responding to our own, for the accomplishment of 
that great work. There were periods, during the 
continuance of the war, in which they had hopes of 
being able to put together the scattered fragments 
of that great and venerable edifice ; to have restored 
the exiled nobility of France ; to have restored a go- 
vernment, certainly not fi«ee from defects, but built 
upon sober and regular foundations, instead of that 
mad system of innovation, which threatened and 
nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe." 

Mr. Winbham's spxech. 

Mr. Windham, after some preliminary obser- 
vations, said, that those who opposed tlie peaoe 
had been represented as frantic people who con- 
tended that the restoration of the French Monar- 
chy should be the sine qua non of peace. This 
charge, however, could by no means apply to him ; 
because he had never entertained such an idea. 
Gentlemen therefore, who advanced the charge, 
had gone farther than they were warranted to go. 
As to the right of interference in the affairs of 
France, we had surely a right to interfere for the 
purpose of preventing that enormous aggrandize- 
ment, which was big with danger to ourselves. 
This had ever been considered, by our wisest 
statesmen, as an object of the first importahce to 
this country. Whenever a peace had been con- 
cluded between two contending parties, it follow- 
ed, of course, that one party had the superiority 
over the other, which it was fair and proper to ex- 
ert for the purpose of ensuring advantageous 
terms, such terms at least, as should place the 
country which accepted them in a state bf secu- 
rity. And he hoped that the spirit of the English 
would ever lead them to resist" with energy and de- 
cision, terms of a different nature, fraught with 
dishonour, and big with humiliation....But while he 
disclaimed the wild notions which had been falsely 
imputed to him, he hoped he should never be found 
amongst those faithless watchmen of the state, 
who should seek to lull the people into a false se- 
curity, and a treacherous repose ; but ever act 
with such as should endeavour to rouse them to a 
just sense of existing danger, of a danger which 
threatened them wiUi ruin, with annihilation. It 
had been the practice of some of the public papers 
to accuse those who condemned the peace, of be- 
ing hostile to his Majesty and his Majesty's Go- 
vernment. He, however, had no hostility to his 
Majesty, nor yet to the ministers ; but no dread 
of misrepresentation should ever deter him from 
giving his sentiments, freely and fully, respecting 
a measure which appeared to him calculated to in- 
crease our danger instead of diminishing it. He 
felt it his duty to oppose it ; and he would contend, 
that both in the present Treaty, and in the Con- 
vention with the Northern powers, ministers had 
assumed an humble tone which would lead to con- 
sequences dangerous to the existence of the coun- 
try. The gentlemen who had that night sup- 
ported the peace, had purposely dissembled the 
real object of the war. He had ever considered it 
as a war fi)r indemnity and security. The enemy 
had threatened the existence of our liberties and 
our constitution....To preserve these then, to pre- 
vent the diffusion of principles subversive of all 
the bonds of civil society, to obtain indemnity for 
the fences which we h^d been cpmpellcd to in- 



cur, and security for the future, was the real and 
avowed object of the war. Ministers had thi'own 
our successes aside ; they seemed to have forgot- 
ten our victories, and to have lost sight of our con- 
quests. But the recollection of those victories 
and those conquests would remain to heighten and 
to aggravate the reflections which roust arise from 
the contemplation of our sacrifices. To have been 
victorious, and yet to have treated as a vanquished 
nation, was a galling and mortifying refiectiou to 
a British mind. It implied indeed, a contradiction 
of terms, a confusion of ideas, which no acuteness 
could reconcile, no strength of understanding dis- 
pel. The noble Lord (Hawkesbury) had begun 
by stating, that the present period was very differ- 
ent from that at which the former negociation took 
place; that we had originally opposed the principles 
of France, but latterly we had opposed her power. 
But in his opinion both led to the same end ; aad 
if the power of France threatened the existence of 
this country, it was as much our interest and our 
duty to oppose that power, as it was to oppose her 
principles, when exerted for the same purpose. 
Mr. Windham then entered into a comparison of 
the terms of the present Treaty with the terms 
which were offered to us at Lisle ; and clearly 
shewed that the latter were far preferable to tht 
former....It bad been said, that the general lan- 
guage of the country in respect to the peace was, 
that it was such a peace as every man was giad o^ 
but as no man was proud of. But he hoped and 
suspected, that this was an epigrammatic expres- 
sion, and not a true picture. For, // Zn^Hshmcn 
could rejoice at a bad peace , at a peace o/which they coM 
not beproudy the national character was totally lost. 
Though the supporters of the peace had pnh 
dently forborne to insist on its^^ry they still per- 
severed in representing it as honourable. But in 
what light was it honourable? The noble lord had 
contended, and truly contended, that time andcir* 
cumstances ^vere necessary considerations, in the 
conclusion of a treaty ; but he was at a loss ta 
perceive the wisdom of that policy, which would 
reject better terms in a moment of dismay, and 
accede to worse, in the hour of victory and con- 
fidence ; there might be a shew of magnaniniity 
in such conduct, but was it wise, was it politic, 
was it compatible with the real interests of the 
country ? Let us see in what respect it is honour- 
able, as it relates to eur allies ? How far their 
interests have been consulted? Ministers have 
assumed great credit to themselves for their con- 
duct towards our allies. What has been 6onc for 
them ? Turkey was the only power which could 
be truly said to be in alliance with us. It was 
said that the integrity of the Sublime Porte had 
been secured. But is that her opinion ? Does 
she feel secure ? A week after this stipulation 
for her security-.-a week afler this extraordinary 
instance of our magnantimity bad been displayed, 
Turkey pi^eferred the guarantee of her enemy to 
that of her ally, and chose to negotiate for her* 
self. As we had compelled the French to evacu- 
ate Egypt, both the security of Turkey and our 
own required that we 'should have retained in our 
possession some strong fortress, garrisoned by 
British troops. Without this precaution, what 
was there to prevent the French from returning 
to Egypt ? At the very moqient when we mag» 
nanimously stipulated for tlie evacuation of that 
country, there was not a French soldier rem^^ 
inginit, (thanks to General Hutchinson, whose 
military skill, whose firm perseverance, and whose 
manly courage could only be exceeded by his mo^ 
desty), who was not a prisoner to the English. 
As to the integrity of Naples, that ifa^ as iuse-» 
cure as Turkey ; fbr though the French troop* 
had evacuated a part of the Neapolitan territory, 
what was to prevent them from returning, espe- 
cially) as they retained possession of the Cisal^ 
pine Repuhlic; t ^l wish t^ J^now Vfbat i^ tp pre* 
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Tent the French, irho etacuated >Japle5 to-*iy, 
(Tuesday) from re-entering It on Thursday, the 
distance frcaai the Cisalpine Republic not being 
more than sixty miles ?" Such is the situation, 
such the security, such the integrity of Naples. 
• in casting our eyes over the map of Europe we 
look in vain for the kingdom of Sardinia.... The 
territories of his Sardinian majesty live only in our 
memory. In the Mediterranean, he had only the 
little island of Sardinia left, for the security of which 
he was solely indebted t6 the protection of our 
fleet ; a protection, which he would lose the mo- 
ment the definitive treaty should be signed. The 
next of our alFies, the integrity of whose dominions 
exhibits an illustrious proof of our magnanimity, 
i« Portugal. On this subject, he had endeavoured 
to obtain infonnation ; but he had not been suf- 
ficiently successfVil to speak with decision oh it. 
He adverted to the treaty of Badajos, and to the 
cession of a portion of the Portuguese territory in 
the Brazils ; and he asked whether it was to be un- 
derstood that our treaty with France sanctioned 
that cession ? Portugal, like Naples, had been se- 
cured by us, in the integrity of her possessions ; 
and our magnanimity on this occasion had been 
Idudly vaunted by the noble lord, because those 
two powers had formed separate treaties with the 
enemy. But were not those treaties the effect of 
compulsion on the one hand, and the results of con- 
quest on the other I Should we have been justified 
in declaring war agwnst Portugal and Naples for 
yielding, agwnst thm will, to dire necessity ? Jf 
ito blame, then, attached to Portugal, if she ought 
really to be considered as our ally, as no human 
being could suspect her of posses^g the ability 
to resist her enemy, there could not be the small- 
est reason for any diminution of our attachment 
to her^ How hare we provided for her security ? 
The preliminary articles will tell us how. Mr. 
Windham dien took a large bundle of papers out 
of his pocket, but begged the house not to be 
alarmed, as he only meant to read about half a 
dozen lines. He then read the following articles 
of the preliminary treaty. 

V. Egypt shall be restored to the Stiblime Porte, 
whose dominions and possessions shall be secured 
in their integrity; such as they were before the war. 

VI. The territories and possessions ef her most 
{hithful majesty shall also be maintained in their 
integrity. 

France, as far as any treaty can bind her, has 
concluded a peace with Portugal ; but on what 
terms ? She has taken from her Olivenza and the 
adjoining territory, whiehSpain had long coveted, 
and for which nothing more was required than* to 
express a wish, in order to obtain it from France. 
Fraace> at the same time, took for herself a portion 
of the Brazils, which gave her the command of the 
river Amazons, and the whole of the adjacent coast. 
Mr. Windham quoted Monsieur de la Condamine 
in order to shew the advantage whic^ France would 
derive from the possession of this tract of country 
in addition to what she already enjoyed in the prox- 
imity of Dutch Guiana. Is this the mode of gua- 
ranteeing the possessions, of securing the integrity 
of a faithful ally ? If integrity and dismemberment 
be synonimous terms, then, indeed, the assertion 
may be true. In allusion to the term honourable 
-which the noble lord has absurdly applied to the 
peace, in the speech from the throne, every man 
^must feel that no peace was safe that was not hon- 
ourable, smd that no peace waa honourable, which 
ivas not safe; but, unfortunately, this peace was 
neither fafe nor honourable j nor ccmld any peace 
be honourable which gave us territories that did not 
belong to the power by whom they were given. 

The conduct pf our government in the negoci- 
ation at Lisle was very different : they did what 
was wii»e and proper to attain peace for the good 
of the country. They selected certain points of 
importance, which it wad necessary for thepreser- 



ration of that honour, to insist upon. He was sur- 
prized to hear certain expi*essions, which had fal- 
len from the noble lord, relative to the acquisitions 
we had made by the present peace, which he con- 
trasted with Lord Malmesbury's/?r();>r*, the wis- 
dom of which he extolled. We should have been 
fully justified in the retention of Ceylon, the Cape, 
and Cochin, for the more effectual defence of our 
Eastern empire. His mind was not at all satisfied 
with the situation in which the Cape was left by 
the Treaty. We had ceded a port which might 
become a great annoyance to our trade. 

The Cape furnished, a military station of vast 
importance in the event of a sudden war, not pre- 
ceded by a proclamation. The Marquis of Com- 
wallis, in his return from India, had strongly 
pressed the necessity of retaining Cochin, and the 
Cape ; or if only one of them could be retained, 
the Cape in preference to Cochin. — ^Though Cey-' 
Ion was an important settlement, Cochin, on the 
Western side of the Peninsula, was one of the 
strongest military frontiers in India. In the event 
of a war, a fleet might sail from the Cape and ar- 
rive at Cochin before any person in India could 
know of its arrival, and befbre any person in Eng- 
land could be apprized of its sailing.— He might 
possibly be told, that our merchantmen were ad- 
vised to avoid the Cape : but the importance of 
that settlement was not so great as represented ; 
and that our ships might touch at the Brazils. 

The settlement which the French had acquired 
in the Brazils, would, in that case, give additional 
importance to France. The Cape and Cochin 
were insisted on by lord Malmesbury, at Lisle, as 
points from which we would not depart; and these 
were now given up, from that want of vigour, 
spirit, and prudence, which mark our negociation. 

He concluded by remarking, that such a peace 
as had been concluded, could not last long. If 
Prance should declare war in a twelve montli, 
where would we be with our fleets dismantled, and 
our armies disbanded? Would not such a war 
shake our country to its centre ? Feeling as he 
did, that the peace was neither honourable to our 
allies, nor safe to ourselves, he could not but op- 
pose the motion. 

nOMESTIG. 

The Public papers with great pomp announce 
the safe delivery of the great Cheese at Wash- 
ington. The inhabitants of Cheshire^ an obscure 
town in one of the western counties of the state of 
Massachusetts, actually accompanied their cheese- 
monger compliment with, the following address. 

ff)e greatest Cbeete in America, fir the greatett Man in 
America* 

SIR, 

Notwithstanding we live remote from the seat 
of national government, and. in an extreme part of 
our state ; yet we humbly claim the right ofjudg- 
ing for ourselves. 

Our attachment to our national constitution is 
strong and indissoluble. We consider it a des- 
cription of those powers, which tlie people have 
submitted to their magistrates, to be exercised for 
definite purposes, and not a charter of favors, 
granted by a sovereign to his subjects. Among 
its beautiful features, the right of free suffrage, to 
correct all abuses....the prohibition of, rel^ioua 
tests, to prevent all hierarchy....the means of 
amendment, which it coouins within itself, to re- 
move defects as far as they are discovered, ap- 
pear the most prominent* But for several years 
past our apprehension has been, that the genius of 
the government was not attended to in sundry 
cases ; and that the administration bordered upon 
monarchy : Our joy, of course, must have been 
great, on your election to the first office in the na- 
tion : having had good evidence, from your an- 
' nounced sentiments and uniform conduct, that it 
' would he jour strife and flory to turn back ihe {o- 



vemment to its virgin purity. The trust is great \ 
The task is arduous 1 But we console ourselves, 
that the Supreme Father of the Universe, who rai- 
ses up men to achieve great events, has raised up 
a JeflFerson for this critical day, to defend Republi- 
canism, and baffle all the arts of Aristocracy. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our love to our 
President, not in words alone, but in deed and 
truth. With this address, we send you a CHEESE, 
by the hands of Messrs. John Leland, and Darius 
Brown, as a pepper-corn ^f the esteem which vrk 
bear to our chief [magistrate, and as a. sacrifice to 
Republicanism. It is not the last stone in the Bas- 
tile, nor is it of any consequence as an article of 
woilh ; but as a free will offering, we hope it will 
be I'eceived. The Cheese was not made by hia 
lordship, for his sacred majesty ; nor with a view 
to gain dignified titles or lucrative offices ; but by 
the personal labour of free bom farmers (without 
A SINGLE SLAVE TO ASSIST) for an elective Pre- 
sident of a free people ; with the only view of cast* 
ing a mite into the scale of democracy. 

The late triumphant return of Republicanism 
has more animated the inhabitants of Cheshire, to 
bear the burden of government, and treat tb» 
characters and persons in authority vrith all du* 
respect, than the long list of alien— sedition— ^aval 
and provisional army laws ever did. 

Sir, we had some thoughts of impressing som^ 
significant inscription on the Cheese ; but we hav» 
found such inconveniency in stamps on paper« 
that we chose to send it in a pladn republican fomru 

May God long preserve your life and health for % 
blessing to the United States, and the world atlarg«« 

Signed b/ the Committee, i« behalf of all Cheshire. 

I concur with you in the sentiments expres* 
sed in your kind address on behalf of the inhabi* 
taats of the town o£ Cheshire, that the Constitution 
oitht United Staler is a duuter of authorities and 
duties, not a charter of rights to its officers ; and 
among its most precious provisions are the right 
of suffrage, the prohibition of religious tests, and 
its means of peaceable amendment. Nothing en> 
sures the duration of this fair fabric of govern- 
ment so effectually as the due sense entertained 
by the body of our citizens, of the value of thesc^ 
principles and their care to preserve them. 

I received with particular pleasure the testimony 
of|jood will with which your citizens have been 
pleased to charge you for me ; it presents an ex* 
traordinary proof of the skill, with which those do- 
mestic arts, which contribute so much to our daily 
comfort, are practised by them, and particularly by 
tliat portion of them most interesting to the affec- 
tions, the care, and the happiness of man. 

To myself tliis mark of esteem fronv freebom 
farmers, employed personally in the useful labours 
of life, is peculiarly grateful, having no wish but to 
preserve to them the fruits of their labour : their 
sense of this truth will be my highest reward. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to make my thanks for 
their favour acceptable to them, and to be assured 
yourselves of my high respect and esteem. 

Thomas j£Ff£RSOK. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
FOM THE PORTFOL 10, 
One Lewis Du Pre, a French philosopher, has, it 
seems, discovered the perpetual motion^ and, with 
all the eagerness of an enthusiast, hasten^ to im- 
part the blessing of the discovery to congress^ 
who understand perpetual m^tiauy much better thaa 
Mr. Du Pre. Mr. Du Pi'e cannot now be guietj 
and be satisfied even with the old phrase, descrip- 
tive of this chimera, for he calls it the perfect motijn^ 
and insists upon it, thsit perpetual is " w/^r." He 
declares, that it has pleased God, for purposes 
most extensively benevolent, to impart to him 
this <^5covery^. He^dvesses ^^ ths ^overnmtiU of 
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the United StateS) in congress assembled/' in the 
soothing vocative of " dear friends," and calls upon 
their republican patriotism^ to obtain from the cr/- 
tical casAetj where it remains deposited, the pre- 
cious bounty^ AH this, though very " bald, dis- 
jointed chat," might possibly pass for very good 
republican sense and reason, did not this insane pro- 
jector unfonunately talk, in his/' memorial," 
scunething about the supereminently favoured land of 
Columbia. 



Throughout the United States, quiet men, and 
haters of democratic innovation are stunned by the 
fhuitic uproar of the republicans in congress, cla- 
mouring for an abrogation of the judiciary system. 
Mr. Brackenridge, a man so new, that few know 
his " local habitat iony or his namcy* has made, in 
favour of a repeal of salutary law, a speech, conspi- 
cuous for its falsity of assumption, and for its in- 
conclusiveness of logic* Govemeur Morris, and 
Uriah Tracy, Esquires, have replied, with great 
eloquence to the flimsy arguments of the demo- 
cratic senator, who, in his history of the king's 
courts in Westminster-Hall, and the course of 
legal polity in England, betrays a degree of igno- 
rance, at which the meanest Tyro in Blackstoke 
would be ashamed. The speech of Mr. Morris, 
we have read with great delight ; and we feel no 
}\esitation in declaring, that it is in no wise inferior 
to the parliamentary eloquence of St. Stephen's 
chapel. The speech of Mr. Tracy, of Connecti- 
cut, has been pronounced, by a correct judge, 
<* one of the most impressive, argumentative, and 
solemn speeches, that ever attracted the attention 
itf the house." 

An en^irical adrertmement of some vile med- 
ley of nauseous drugs, professing to cure a num- 
ber of disorders, the most diverse in their nature 
and situation, begins thus: '« The secret sought in 
all ages, for the good of mankind^ is at li^t found 

9Ut." 



A tallow chandler, lately deceased, in Londom 
was said to have left a fortune of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Surely this man, remarks a wag, 
did not hide his light under a bushel. 



When one reflects upon the mummery of the 
Qfteshi're simpletons, over their Mammoth cheese, 
^nd the exU'eme weakness of the whole transac- 
tion, it forces one to remember a descriptive line 
of Poi*E, and to be confident that this pglitical, or 
rather Indian gift, is 

•' A mere white curd of a#M«* milk." 



The vice president of the United States seems 
to prefer pleasure at New-York, to politics at 
Washington. Dear liberty is emphatically the 
motto of this gay ofEcer» who, careless of his little 
senate, lingersi as long as he can> in the bower of 
delight, 

•« And makes bit heaven in a ladv's lap, 
•And witches women with his looks and words." 



The Walpole editor never omits an opportunity 
to play upon words. From the following it ap^ 
pears, that he cannot refrain : 

A southern paper records the recent marriage of a 
Mr. Jiott, The lady, to whom he has given his hand, 
in an affair of so great moment as matrimony, pro- 
bably gave the matter previous and due considera- 
tion ; she mighti with some propriety, ponder the 
ppening of the celebrated soliloquy oa the imjnor- 
Ulity of ijxc soul, 

•• T9 be, or JfOT to be, that is the ^ncsUoa." 



The Editor of " The Farmer's Museum," com- 
menting upon the rude and vicious essays of Levi 
Lincoln, attorney general of the United States, has 
the following pleasant remark : 

" A \vriter in the Massachusetts Spy, and more 
late^ in the National -figis, a violent, democratic 
p^>er, printed at Worcster, in Massachusetts, is 
writing a series of essay s^ over the signature of 
" The Farmer," the intent of which is, to degrade 
the acte of the former administration, and commend 
those of the new* The author of them, it is satis- 
factorily ascertained, is the attorney general of the 
United States. The clergy of New-England, in 
some parts of the writer's later lucubrations, appear 
to be the faultless victims of his resentment....* 
These writings are re«published in many papers, 
and, from the high official situation of their author, 
perhaps, more than from their intiinsic merit, give 
rise to much newspaper discussion. A writer in 
the Columbian Cendnel, with the signature of 
^' Sulpicius," has entered the lists with ^^ The 
Farmer," and, though he does not assume the title 
of a husbandman, yet he appears to understand 
a branch of the business of one. From the ^^ ener- 
gies" which he has already displayed in these 
essays^ the attorney general will probably find, that 
he is folly equal to "The Farmer," in " thrashing'* 
said ^^ dressing." 

A member of congress, in a letter to the Editor, 
dated Washington, January 15, says: 

" We have been constantly acting " Much Ado 
about Nothing," ever since congress convened; 
and happy would it be for our country, if we should 
confine ourselves to comedy. There is too much 
reason to fear, that the present company of actors will 
not be left to the choice of parts, which will aflbrd 
but miserable />r^^^ to them, and sorry amusement 
to the spectators. But I will not anticipate evil ; 
sufficient, certainly for ^hi^ day^ ^^ the evils there- 
of." 



Though languishing with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, 5lr. Tract, a senator from Connecticut, 
has displayed all the strength of a manly mind, on 
the debate, relative to the mad project of abolish- 
ing the present judiciary system. He concludes 
a wise and bnlliant speech^ in the following pa- 
thetic style: 

" I am strongly impressed with the magnitude 
of this subject ; perhaps the whims of a sick man's 
fancy have too much possessed me, to view it cor- 
rectly ; but, sir, I apprehend the repeal of this 

LAW WILL INVOLVE IN IT THE TOTAL DESTRUC- 
TION OF OUR CONSTITUTION. It is supportcd by 
three independent pillars^ the legislative, executive, 
ai^d judiciary ; and, if any rude hand should pluck 
either of them away, the beautiful fabric must 
tumble into ruins. 

" The judiciary is the centre pillar, and a sup- 
port to eath, by checking both ; on the one side is 
the sword, and, on the other, the wealth of the 
nation, and it hits no inherent capacity to defend 
itself. These very circumstances united, may 
provoke an attack, and whichever power pre- 
vails so far, as to vest in itself, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power of the judiciary, by rendering it 
dependent, is the precise definition of tyranny, 
and must produce its effects. The Goths and 
Vandals destroyed not only the government of 
Rome, but the city itself; they were savages, and 
felt the loss of neither ; but, if it be possible there 
can bean intention, like the son of Manoah, with 
his strength, without his godliness, to tumble the 
fabric into ruins, let it be remembered, it will 
crush, in one undistinguished ruin, its perpetrators, 
with those whom they may call their political 
enemies. 

" I most earnestly entrei^t gentlemen to pause 
aii«t coiisider ^ I apprehend the repeal ^ UUs act 



win be the hand writing on the wall, stamping^ 3ief0 
Tekel upon all we hold dear and valuable in our 
constitution. Let not the imputation of instability, 
which is cast upon all popular bodies, be verified 
by us, in adopting laws to-day, and repealinf^ them 
to-morrow, for no other reason, but that ire hare 
the power, and will exercise it«^' 

A correspondent, who remembers the most 
popular maxims of Dr. Franklin, who has the peihcc 
table by heart, and knows all the squares of luolti- 
plicatioQ, is exceedingly alarmed, lest cong^ress, in 
the debate on the quantum of reward due tp the 
gallant Sterret, for his exploits in the IVIedlter- 
ranean, should lose sight of economy. Our saving 
correspondent, who, to be sure, only echoes the 
voice of most of our misers, is of opinion, that a 
small silver medal, of the value of nine pencc^ will be 
enough for our national gratitude to bestow on 
maritime merit, and that we should never think of 
measuring talents or virtue by any things, except 
by a joiner's rule, or that liberal and classical 
maxim, '< a pin a day is a groat a year." 

The great Dr. Johnson sometimes did not think 
a pun unworthy of his colloquial powers. The 
following example of his success in this way, has 
never before been cited in this country : 

The conversation turning one night, af the club 
in Essex-street, on the injury our language sus* 
tained, by the ahreviations made by the poets, Dr. 
Bumey was observing, that he knew a lilerarf 
lady, who was, in some instances, in the contrary 
extreme, and oflen added a letter too much, parti- 
cularly in all words ending in «, as agreeable^, 
infallible^, &c. Why did she take such unneces- 
sary trouble? says one of the company. ** Nay, 
sir," says Johnson, « it could be no trauSle to her; 
on the contrary, she appears to be very much at 
her € c's.'' 



The consequences of the new theory in politics 
begin to appear, with vengeance, in the vicinity of 
Petersburg, in Virginia. The negroes, have risen 
to the number of five hundred, with an intent to cut 
the throats of their republican masters. Happily for 
the latter, this African plot was discovered ; but it 
behoves southern visionaries to look well to con- 
sistency, and take care, while they are prating 
about patriot ism and liberty, to remember, that their 
sable vassals once had 9i country and equal rights. 

That is unquestionably honest praise, which 
drops unwillingly from the tongue or pen of our 
foes. Of the late speech of Govkrneur Morris, 
even the biassed editor of the National Intelligencer 
remarks, that it was one of the most splendid spe- 
cimens of eloquence, ever delivered m a deliber- 
ative assembly. 

We rejoice to read the New- York proposals for 
re-publishing that scarce and profound work, Thk 
Federalist. It is the b^st comment on , the con- 
stitutipn, which the world has yet witnessed* 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER, B8<^ 

•• l^ie tBp6r leg, sUm wMSt, and lorelj side, 
Hor gowms, nor envioas petticoats sball bide ; 
But full in sight the tempting; bosom swell. 
While bucks with wonder view the naked belle.** 

cox.KAir. 

No. III. 

JUST as I had dipped my pen in the standish 
and was marshalling my ideas in battalia, against 
a host of female foibles, a servant brought me the 
following letter from a lady, who writes against 
fashionable levities with so much good sense, truth, 
and vivacity, that, to-day, my office of animadver- 
sion will be as much a sinecure, as the clerkship of 
the pells in Ireland, or the unwarlike place of the 
American secretary at trjr, under the present ad- 
.ministration : 

7*0 ^THE AMERieAV LOVNGEX* 

Mr. Saunter, 

I am the daughter of very respectable parents, 
laid, without vanity, may observe, that my educa- 
tion has not been neglected, in any thing, which 
ix>untry schoolmasters teach, or judicious and 
Tirtttous preceptors instil, although I am en- 
tirely unacquainted with elegant accomplishments, 
and that courtly polish of manners, which it is im- 
possible to acquire, unless by long conversation 
with the politer circles of life. Now, sir, if you 
Will excuse this intrusion on your attention, I will 
•oon explain my reasons for addressing you ; and, 
as from your occupation of a lounger, you may 
have leisure to write something on the subject of 
which 1 complain, that may give me redress, I, 
with the more confidence, proceed to state my 
grievance. 

My fatlier is a plain, hoQtest country gentleman, 
Uest with a good natural understanding, and that 
degree of prudence and management, which has 
always kept his family in a state of independence. 
He married my mother, when she was very young, 
in an obscure country village ; consequently she 
soon imbibed many of his good principles ; and, 
as they have always lived together in the country, 
their lives have passed in that happy course of inno- 
"cence and harmony, which is alike superior to the 
imiiles of prosperity, and the frowns of adversity. 
It may naturally be presumed, that, in this state 
of obscurity, they derived all their notions of high 
iife, from books and hearsay : an>l, alas ! the pic- 
ture which their imagination has forn^ed, I fear, is 
infimfaely beyond what the reality presents. 

With most pleasing }deas of city men and 
jnamiers, maternal fondness would have Hshered 
.me iiUp lifo, as the dear weman terms it, when I 
iiad scarcely attained my sixteenth year, had not 
•my father's good sense interfered, and kept me at 
home for another year ; he was too considerate, 
however, to ^ive his true reasons, and urged, that, 
as I WIS {ns only daughter among seven children, 
he wished- to have one more year's gratifieatibn 
«^m my aocielf, before the plea3ures of a city life 
4i»|Wtrd nie with my rural enjefrm^^t ^ 



The anticipation of the new and delightful 
scene, I was this winter to engage in, gave fleeter 
wings to time ; and now, after two month's pre- 
parations, I have already been twelve hours in the 
noise and bustle of a city. 

I am at the house of my fHend Cpnstantia, who 
was introduced into fashionable life, by her mar- 
riage with a worthy youBf gentleman, of large 
fortune, and genteel connections. After the first 
transports of our meeting were over, I was surprised 
at the peculiarities of my friend's appearance, and 
no less so, at her pleasant iiemafks about my dress; 
and shocked to hear herself and husband exclaim, 
" it was by far too modest for the mode." She, at 
once, declared, I must not think of mixing in gen- 
teel society, so ^^ mufl^d up," as she was pleased 
to call it, when, I assure you, that my dress was 
only such as decency required. I, in my turn, 
expostulated with her, on the impossibility of 
changing my appearance in that respect; but 
she pursued all my argmnents with much warmth, 
and finally avowed, that she would not patronise 
such a satire as I presented, on the present fashions. 
My unwillingness to offend a lady, from whom I 
was to receive so much kindness, determined me 
at once to conform to her wishes, in this disgust- 
ing particular: and, accordingly, I suffered her 
immediately, as we were to be this evening alone, 
to give me the first lesson in nakedness (for I can- 
not call it dress) ; upon which I found my ward- 
robe contained many superfluous articles, such as 
petticoats, pockets, tuckers, and gown sleeves. 

After she had undressed me in the fashion, I 

remained a long time, considering how I was to 
find resolution to brave the presence of her hus- 
band, who I knew was waiting tea with her in the 
parlour, until I should appear. I at last concluded, 
that, as he was so well accustomed to this style 
in his wife's dress, my appearance would not 
strike him as singular, and boldly ventured down 
stairs. But do not think, sir, that my natural mo- 
desty for a moment left me, for, believe me, its 
crimson blush was renewed at every step of my 
approach to the parlour, and scarcely had I 
reached the door, when, by an involuntary and irre- 
sistible impulse, I threw a clean white pocket- 
handkerchief about my neck, and apologised to 
my friend for so doing, by assuring her, that I was 
afraid of exposing my shoulders all at once to the 
cold, as she had so recently cut away the flannel, 
&c. which my motherhadaccustomedme to think 
necessary to my health, at this season of the vear. 

Her husband, soon after tea, left us, to iniorm 
her friends of my being in town. I could not 
conceal the displeasure I felt, at the alteration in 
my dress, and, as soon as he was gone, I made a 
second attempt to reason with her, as to the dis- 
gusting indelicacy of my appearance. But she 
told me, *^ nothing could be considered as indeli- 
cate, which custom reconciles, and which the most 
correct of both sexes approved." I did hot yield 
my point, but ipp'stcd that her argument was not 
so mucha justificution of the delicacy and correct- 
ness pf the fashion, as a proof of the increasing 
licentiousness of tne times. 

Our debate vras, for some time, very warm, but 
was interrupted by the return of her husband, wh^. 



afler telling me that many friends would visit me, 
joined in his wife's opinion, and made some severe 
remarks npon my pretences, as a country lass, to 
oppose the fashions of a great city. I bade 
them good night....withdrew to my chamber in 
anger.....packed up my clothes wrote a let- 
ter to my father, begging him to send my brother 
Charles for me directly, and determined not to see 
a single visiter, but keep my chamber until he 
comes; when I accidentally discovered the ** Ame- 
rican Lounger" on the toilet, which made me at 
once think of asking Mr. Saunter's advice, before 
I finally concluded how to act. And I hope, sir, 
you will not hcsiutc to inform me what I ought te 
do. I am, with respect. 

Tour humble servant, 

MODESTIA. 

As I am a bachelor, and, moreover, of a temper- 
ament, not unlike that of Henry IV of France, I 
confess I am at a loss what to reply to Modesticu 
But it is certain that, whether I reason like a 
moralist, or like a man of the world, I should be 
compelled, upon the principles of either, to deter- 
mine against the modish style of female attire 

For an ingenious and just theory on this delicate 
subject, every fiur tresspasser is referred to the 
works of Prior, who was a courtier, a lover, and 
a minister of state, and who was equally fiuniUar 
with toilets and treaties* 

From Eve's first fig le»f to brocade, 

AH DRI8S WAS MBANT TOR FANCT's AX»^ 

When Celia struts in man's attire. 
She shews too much to raise desire; 
But from her hoop's bewitching rouad» 
Htt verj 9boe bat poner to viomfL 



MISCELLANY- 

FOR. THE FOR T FOLIO. 
AMONG the many absurdities, prevalent, 
I know of none that more severely deserves the 
lash of criticism ; than the present impropriety of 
dress among some of the female part of our 
city. 

Where this evil is to end, what are to be its 
limits, may be a subject well worthy of specula** 
tion. There can be no doubt that there sybsistf 
a strong connection, between lyianners, and mo* 
rals ; and if this servile imitation of Parisian ac- 
tresses, is to gain ground, it would not be has^ard-^ 
ing too much to assert, that if the same tempta? 
tion were applied, tho^e who so willingly copy 
them in the one instance, would, without much 
difficulty, follow them in the other. 

If any to whom these observations apply, should 
chance to peruse them, they ^11 no doubt start 
with all the horror of injured innocence ; but if 
their tender minds are thus easily wounded, by 
the bare insinuation of a deviation from virtue, 
let then) first blush at the commission of those 
indecencies, the repetition of which will tend to 
lessen their abhorrence of vice, to strip it of ita 
odium, and to render virtue and n^prajfty f^mptf 
names. 

As an American, I glory in the knowledge 
that there are still niany whose sense of propriety 
ai>4 dcporum^ niakeii^ ^hera view thi9 viols^tio|^ Qf 
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modesty with becoming contempt. Long may thi3 
odious practice be confined to a distinguished few. 

There is another custom which has a strong 
tendency to debase the mind, I allude to that of 
swearing ; by those who thus take sailors and car- 
ters for their model, not a sentence can be expres- 
sed, but embellished with the dignifying epi- 
thets of " merciful heavens, and great God Al- 
mighty." 

The ministers of religion must find other words 
to address their Creator in, if the sacred name of 
Omnipotence is to be thus prostituted in common 
conversation. 

To weak minds, by whom principally this vice 
is committed, it has one advantage indeed, that 
of supplying the place of argument and good 
sense. Oh, if they only knew with what disgust 
this language is heard by gentlemen, both by the 
virtuous and depraved, they would soon relinquish 
It ! Let them reflect, that there will always be 
in society some, who, from a want of merit in 
tliemselves, view with the watchful eye of malig- 
nant envy a superiority in any of their sex ; and 
who will tak^ advantage of every opportunity to 
exaggerate their weakness. 

The writer of this will probably be charged by 
some witli uncharitable aspersions on the female 
character, but he is conscious of having advanced 
nothing that daily experience docs not prove the 
truth of j he still hopes that notwithstanding the 
irregularities of a few there will always be suffici- 
ent cause to be an admirer of the sex. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE BRITITH CLASSICS. 

MESSRS. Benjamin Davies and John Morgan, 
booksellers, of this city, have issued proposals for 
printing, by subscription, the first American edi- 
tion of The Select British Classics to be copied 
page for page, from the last London edition, in 38 
Tolumes ; containing the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Connoisseur, the World, Rambler, Idler, Ad- 
venturer, Mirror, Shenstone's Sketches on Men 
and Manners, Citizen of the World, and all the 
other essays of Dr. Goldsmith, together with brief 
Memoirs of the Lives of the principal Authors. 
This is a mo^t laudable undertaking, and the book- 
sellers concerned have chosen, with much judg- 
ment, a collection, at once elegant and popular, 
for the perusal of which " the busy may find time, 
and the idle patience." We extract the following 
detail of their design : 

It would be superfluous to dilate in praise of that 
constellation of eminent authors, who have been 
distinguished in these volumes by the peculiar ti- 
tle of British classics. The names olAddisony Steele^ 
Pope J Johnson, Nawkesworth, and Goldsmith, have 
been too long known, and too highly esteemed, to 
4standinneedof an eulogium, at the present day. The 
excellent essays, wntten by them and others, their 
contemporaries, which are now proposed for pub- 
lication, have been justly admired, as a faithful pic- 
ture of the manners of the eighteenth century, and 
recommended as containing, not only a rich maga- 
zine of moral and critical knowledge, as well as 
chaste amusement, but as the fairest models of 
English composition... .seldom equalled, and never 
surpassed by the writers of this or any other age. 
Before these luminous and histructive pages all 
the tomes of ancient philosophy, and all tlie 
gibberish of modern innovators, on the rights and 
duties of man sink into obscurity, ^id utile, quid 
non melius Chtysippo^ vel Crantore dicit. 

The intended publishers add, that they intend, 
if duly encouraged, to publish their edition of thest 
** Classics" in a style, that will not dishonour the 
works themselves, or be deemed unworthy public 
patronage. The conditions of pubUcation are, 
that the work will be put to press, wlien 300 sub- 
scribers shall have been obteiiaedi a volume to be 



delivered every fortnight; each' volume on a 
woven paper, with a new type, and two engravings, 
the best that can be obtained in the United Siate&» 
The price, to be paid on. delivery, 87 cents fo;* 
each volume, in boards. A list of subseribefd^ 
will be printed in the last volume. , Nothing is 
more pleasant, to the writer of this article, than li- 
terary projects of the above description. To re- 
print works of established merit, and of fluent 
Stile, is laudable, in every country, and at any sea- 
son, but it is peculiarly praiseworthy in America, 
at the present period, to multiply the copies oF 
classical books. Contrary tb the usual coOrse, we 
think this American edition of all the periodical es- 
says of merit will have a decided superiority to the 
English edition hy' Parsons. This bookseller,* al- 
though sufficiently curious in the choice of paper 
and type, has been scandalously negligent of the 
correctness of his pages, and few books of such 
extent, and of such elegance of decoration, 
abound more with gross and enormous errors 
of typography. But the elder editor of the 
repubHcation here, will carefully avoid all these 
blunders of carelessness or misapprehension. Mr. 
Davies, who knows much more of books than 
their title page, and who has familiarized himself 
to all the varieties of English style, will, by in- 
specting the proof sheets himself, abundantly 
guard against all the errors of his predecessor. By 
one, desirous? of possessing the Classics of his mo- 
ther tongue, more cannot be desired than an edi- 
tion of all the periodical essays, printed not less 
beautifully, and much mdre correctly than that of 
Parsons. 



THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

In our last week's review, we attempted to pay 
some part of our arrears to the public j the re- 
maining portion we shall now endeavour to dis- 
charge. The managers invited the attention of 
the town to three other dramas of the immortal 
Shakespeare, during the temporary recess of our 
labours. Cymbeline, Macbeth, and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor were performed, and performed 
to scanty audiences. Indeed their exertions have, 
since the commencement of the present season, 
been, in general, very inadequately compensated. 
We have witnessed, with pain, night after night, 
the cheerless appearance of a house scarcely half 
filled. This desertion of a scene of rational 
amusement, is, perhaps, in some degree, attribut- 
able to the number of festive parties, which too 
often, upon the nights of performance, attract the 
presence of the belles, and, of course, compel the 
attendance of the beaux. We could wish that the 
young and the gay would endeavour to arrange 
their parties, so as to interfere as little as possible 
witli the interests of those, whose business it is to 
cater for the amusement of the public. A hint on 
this- subject will not, we trust, be thrown away. 

In our review of the dramas above-mentioned, 
we must necessarily be brief. Mr. Fullerton's 
Macbeth was by no means what could be wished ; 
yet it was far from being contemptible. The can- 
did hearer could not but find something to applaud ; 
and it were unjust to mark, with extreme critical 
severity, the imperfections of a performance, 
which was most probably undertaken in the routine 
of his duty, and which presented almost the only 
means of giving us an opportunity of witnessing 
the excellence of Mrs. Whitlock in Lady Macbeth; 
on whose admirable delineation of that character, 
we cannot omit bestowing our warmest applause. 

We need not speak of Warren's Falstdff, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The parts of the mer 
ry wives were well sustained by Mrs. Whitlock 
and mias Westray ; and Wignell was highly re , 
pectable in the delineation of the character of tlic 
jealous Ford. 



A new play, possessed of much excellence, wa» 
represented, for the fii*sttime, on Wednesday...... 

Founded upon that art, by which those, whom na- 
ture has deprived of tlic faculties of hearing and of 
speech, are enabled to communicate their ideas in 
writing, and to hold converse by signs. The author 
of Deaf and Dumb has constructed a drama, full 
of interesting incidents, which conducts a helpless 
orphan to the recovery of honours and estates, of 
which he had been criminally deprived, by the ar- 
tifices of a near, but unnatural relatioiv This is^ 
effected by the active interference ot the benevo- 
l«it abbe L'Epee. It is said that the return of 
the abbe Sicard, the present instructor of the deaf 
and dumb was, in a great measure, owing; to the 
interest excited at Paris, on the representation of 
this play. It was received, by a Philadelphia au« 
dience, with repeated and unusual shouts of well- 
merited applause. It was excellently performed. 
Mr. Cain supported the character of St. Alme» 
with unusual energy and efiPect, and hisoxGelleDce 
increased with the increasing energy of the scene* 
Mr. Wignell was an expressive representative of 
the- crimipal but repentant Dupr^. Warren' and 
Wood were correct and animated in their respec- 
tive characters of Darlemont and Franval, and Mr. 
FuUerton was respectable in the abbe L'Epee. 
The serious cast of characters, sustained by their 
efforts, was happily relieved by the interesting 
naivete of miss Westray, in Marianne, and tha 
laughable absurdities of Bernard, in Dominique. 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORTFOLiO. 

Four other numbers of Mr. Carr's Musical Jour- 
nal have appeared since our last review. The vo- 
cal department is unusually rich. Two of the 
songs may be selected as master-pieces in their 
respective styles. The finished elegance of the 
" Silken Cord," and the charming simplicity of 
" I have a little Heart," can scarcely be exceeded.^ 
But we meet with other vocal compositions of real 
excellence. « Sweet Music, Tink a Tank," and 
^ Oh red look'd the Sun,** arc tinily characteristieal 
melodies, and the latter is sweetly pathetic. " From 
these Roseate Bowers Aurora" is pleasing, although 
not a very novel modulation, and the taste of the 
composer of " A rose from her Bosom had stray-* 
ed,*' iis visible in the delicate accompaniment to 
« Oh had I the Wings of an Eagle I'd fly." 

The instrumental section contains a beautiful 
Irish melody, with variations, and three specimenc 
of East Indian airs, which, as the editor justly re- 
marks, may be considered as musical cariosities* 

Upon the whole, we are much gratified with the 
increasing excellence of the Musical Miscellany 5 
and would only remind Mr. Carr, that the third vo-^ 
lume of the Musical Journal contains, hitherto, 
only (me composition of his own. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

THE subsequent ironical preference of artijlciai 
to genuine blushes, and ol white lead to the " canditi 
hue of innocence," is one of the most poignant 
satires ever uttered against a vain and ruinous 
system of deception, practised by cheating cHh* 
quettes, and by which no one is deceived : 

The superiority of artijicial to natural beauty^ 
will appear in M its dignity, if we contrast the |>et^ 
manent bloom of the former, with the uhfashloit- 
able blushings of the latter. A truly miodesi \ro»> 
man, whose delicate organization delineates et^ery 
strong emotion in her expressive face, must ap^ftr 
II singular being in the eyes of those modish fe- 
inales, whose faces wear one unchangeable smil«« 
The aspect of ihc modest woman i^ li^e tii« 
Aurora Boredlis^ While her blushes alternately ftfitfth 
aiid fkde \ but the coontenaiice ofthe BCcoai|^llsluskl 
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ImdjT, decorated with coametlc$, pcsemblea tlie tuu, 
and shines with unfading glory ! 

BIOGRAPHY. 

rHE LIFE OF CHAUCER. 

' GEOFFREY CHAUCER, the earliest English 
{)oet, who is entitled to the honour of a classic 
in the language, the great improver of its versifi- 
cation, and en richer of its diction, was born, pro- 
bably at London, in 1328. Notwitlistanding the 
researches of his numerous biographers, his parent- 
age, and the circumstances of his education /ind 
early life, remain involved in obscurity. 

It is generally agreed, that he studied in both 
universities, first in Cambridge, then in Oxford ; 
yet his most learned commentator, Mr. Tyrwhit, 
•eems to think these facta very uncertain. That 
lie acquired a very- enlarged acquaintance, with 
the scholastic learning of the age is, however, 
Bufiiciently proved by his writings ; and he further 
improved himself, by travels through France and 
the Low-countries. On his return, he b, supposed 
to have, for a time, pursued the study of law, at 
the Temple ; but his final destination was the 
court, where he first obtained the post of valettus^ 
pr yeoman to the king, Edward IH. 

He had already distinguished himself as a poet, 
A quality that was likely to recommend him to 
that magpificent prince, who was a patron of let- 
ters. He seems, however, to have placed the 
chief hopes of his fortune, on the friendship of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, with whose 
family he formed an intimate connection, though 
cot of the most creditable kind. 

The duke entertained, as governess to his chil- 
dren, Catharine, a native of Hainault, who came 
t)ver with his duchess, and afterwards was the 
•widow of sir Hugh Swynford. This lady" was the 
favourite mistress of John of Gaunt, by whom she 
had several children. She had a sister, Philippa, 
a favourite also, with both the duke and duchess, 
\«rho recommended her to Chaucer for a wife. He 
married her in 1360, and, thenceforth, made a' 
speedy progress at court. We find him, some 
year* after, gratified with an annuity from the ex- 
chequer, of twenty marks, which sum was doubled, 
on his being appointed gentleman of the king's 
privy-chamber. 

In 1 372, he was sent, together with sopr^e other 
persons, as a commissioner to treat with the re- 
public of Genoa, on a matter of public concern.....' 
' Soon after his return, he was rewarded with the 
lucrative post of comptiX)ller of the customs, in 
the port of London, for wool and hides ; and various ' 
other pecuniary favours were conferred upon him, 
'which enabled him to live in a dignified style. 
These public employments, however, did not cause 
him to renounce his literary pursuits, for several 
of his |X)ems were wi'itten during the period of 
his prosperity and court attendance. Still he seems 
to have considered the duke of Lancaster as his 
peculiar patron, in whose political schemes he 
thought himself bound to enter, as a faithful and 
zealous dependent. The duke having espoused 
tlic cause of the reformer Wickliffe, Chaucer em- 
ployed his pen in exposing the vices and ignorance 
of the clergy. 

The last public employment he bore in Ed- 
ward's reign, was that of a commissioner, to 
manage a treaty with the king of France. On the 
auccession of young Richard to the crown, in 1 377, 
the duke of Lancaster, for a time, obtained the 
chief share in the administration, and Chaucer 
might reasonably expect to reap the benefit- of his 
patron's interest. 

We find, at the beginning of this reign, a re- 
cord of tJie renewal of some grants made to him 
in the former reign, yet it seems as if he lost his 
pi&ce of comptroller of the customs. And it is 
pertain^ th^t hiis afiHii*^ h\l Into disQr4er at this 



tinie^ since he was obliged to have recourse totlie 
king's protection against his creditors. The duke 
of Lancaster himself, in a few years, lost much of 
his credit with the king and people, from his pa- 
tronage of the Wickliffites, who were thought the 
authors of the popular commotions which disturb- 
ed the kingdom., The city of London was divided 
into two parties, one favouring reformation, the 
other adhering to the clergy. Chaucer, who acted 
v/ith the former, made himself so obnoxious, that 
sir Robert Knolles, whom the king sent to sup- 
press disturbances, resolved to apprehend him. 

Obtaining timely notice of his danger, he fled to 
Hainault, and thence to Zealand, where he lived 
some time in concealment, and in great distress. 
Returning privately to England, to avoid starving, 
he was seized and sent to prison, where he was 
treated with great rigour. Offers of pardon, how- 
ever, were made him, upon a full disclosure of all 
he knew, concerning the designs of his party, with 
which he thought proper to comply, and thus ob- 
tained his liberty, but accompanied with a heavy 
load of obloquy. 

The duke of Lancaster withdrew his countenance 
from him ; and so low was he reduced, that he 
sold his pensions, and retired to Wc)odstock, 
which had been a favourite residence with him,' 
during the time of his prosperity. Here he calmly 
employed himself in revising and correcting his 
writings, applying to use those stores of philoso- 
phy, which study and reflection had enabled him 
to accumulate. In this retreat, he passed the re 
mainder of his life,^ f xcept the two last years of 
it, which he spent at Dunnington Castle. 

The return .of the -duke of Lancaster to court,; 
and his marriage with his old mistress, Catharine 
Swynford, after seeming to have deserted her, 
were favourable circumstances to the fortune of 
Chaucer, who obtained a renewal of his annuity and 
protection, and the grant of a pipe of wine aimu- 
ally, from the customs of the port of London. By 
these advantages, his decl'ming years were cheared 
an4 comforted. 

The succession of Henry IVJ the son of his 
patron, to the crown, was attended with the re- 
newal of his grants, and the addition of forty marks 
per annum, during life. It is a mistake, however, 
•to suppose that he was poet-laureat to this king, 
or either of the two preceding, since that office 
was not then in being. A necessity of soliciting 
his causes in the metropolis, brought him from his 
retirement, soon after the commencement of the 
new r€iign, which he did not long sur\'ive. He. 
died in 1400, at the age of seventy-two, and was 
interred in Westminster abbey. ' 

From the preceding sketch of Chaucer's lif<p, it 
appears that he was fully as much the man of the 
worid, as the student ; and to the variety of scenes 
in which he bore a part, is to be attributed the* varied 
character of his writings. As a courtier, a tra- 
veller, and a man of pleasure, he acquired an air 
of gallantry, and a talent for riph and elegant des- 
cription, which distinguished him from the dry and 
scholastic writers of this nascent period of English 
poetry ; at the same time, a fund of serious read- 
ing, joined with the many occasipns he had for the 
exercise of sober reflection, rendered him fit to 
sustain tlie part of the divine or philosopher. 

Of his voluminous works, by much the greater 
number are translations or imitations from the 
French and Italian writers ; and the accuracy of 
modern inquiry has detected him as a borrower, in 
several instances, wiiere he had formerly been 
thought original. It is, therefore, as the enricher 
of his native tongue, by new forms of diction and 
versification, that his merit is to be estimated, 
rather than as a poetical inventor. With respect 
to his language, indeed, some critics have as much 
blamed him for corruptuig it, with a large admix'- 
ture of French, as others have praised hjjnfor im- 
proYUig its copiousncsSf 



•- Mr. Tyrwhit, in an admirable «s«aj oo Chaucer's 
language and versification (prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his edition of the Canterbury Taies)^ 
has taken a middle opinion, and has endeavoured 
to show, that the mixture of French words in the 
English language, whether a corruption or an im- 
provement, had gradually been taking place, long 
before the age of Chaucer, though he, as a great 
translator from the French, might more freely 
have borrowed words from that language, than his 
contemporary writers. In his versification, he ap- 
pears, to the same critic, to have been more de- 
cidedly an innovator or improver ; ami^ in particu- 
lar, the introduction of heroic measure int© 
English verse is ascribed to him. In the use, of 
this, he has many lines, as correct and harmonious 
as could be written at tlie present day j the greater 
part, however, read according to the modern pro- 
sody and pronounciation, seem almost totally des- 
titute of measure. 

Mr. Tyrwhit has, very ingeniously, a^ttempted to 
reconcile this apparent contradiction in the metri- 
cal system of Chaucer, by showing the great 
changes in our prosody, that have taken place since 
his time, especially in the disuse of adding a syl- 
lable for the plural number, and in the quiescence 
of the final e. Notwithstanding these allowances, 
however, it is impossible to give that regularity to 
Chaucer's measure, which we find in modem 
Englisli verse, but which was not attained till some 
centuries after Chaucer wrote. 

But there is nothing in which our author more 
excels his contemporaries, than in possessing that 
true poetical character, of which they are almost 
totally void. In many, of his tales are to be found 
(mixed, doubtless, with much of meaner matter) 
strong and splendid imagery, displayed in glowing 
and elegant diction. He both conceives and ex-r 
presses things like a poet ; and, where a mere 
copyist in the subject, he often attains the fbrce of ' 
an original, by his manner. He has alsQ shown 
himself capable of that universality which denotes 
superior tsdents ; and has accommodated his stjic 
to the pathetic and sublime, ds happily as to the 
humorous and satirical. That he has the defects 
of his age. Coarseness, tediousneSs, and want qf 
taste, is not to be wondered at ; to have escaped 
them, would haVe been almost a miracle. 

His pieces are so numerous, that a catalogue of 
them would prove tiresome. The more juvenile 
ones are mostly upon topics of love and gallantry* 
He translated the famous " Romaunt of the Rose 
of John de Meun," " Troilus and Cressida," and 
" Palamon and Arcite," from Boccace. In m^- 
turer age, he. gave a prose translation of Boethiu^ 
" De Consolation^ Philosophiat ;" and one of his 
latest works was a " Treatise on the Astrolabe," 
compiled for the instruction of his young son, 
Lewis, then a student at Oxford* But the most 
consider^Ie and famous work of Chaucer, is his 
" Canterbury Tales,*' a set of stories connected by 
the fictijou of tlieir being, told by. a company, met 
at an inn in Southwark, for the purppse of a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Thomas k Becket, ^t 
Canterbury, 

These talcs are very various in their subject | 
heroical and romantic, satirical, humorpus, and 
moral. The merit of some of theufi has caused 
them tQ be modernised by our best versifiers; and 
the majestic Dryden has not disdained to trans- 
plant a few into the chpicest of his poetical par- 
terres. The prologue tQ these tales is one of the 
most curious and valuable memorials of the aee* 
It contains a description of all the personages * 
forming the pilgrim train, aniong whom are indi-» 
viduals of tlie most remarkable characters, of 
wliich society was tlien composed, both male and 
female. These are delineated with a strength and 
precision, that can scarcely be surpassed, and forn\ 
a groqp hjghl jr interesting to the st^iaei^t qi m^W)? VSt 
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The woAs of Chancer hare often been edited, 
from the time of Caxtonto the present age. The 
last complete edition is that of Mr. Urry ; but the 
Canterbury Tales have been published separately 
by Mr. Tyrwhit, in five volumes, octavo, 1775, 
1778, in a manner much superior to that of any 
-preceding critic, who has employed himself on this 
ancient author. 



POLITICS. 

VmOM TBI VBW«TO«K BVBXlIfC FOST. 

A If EXJMltrATlOIf OF tB& fSESlDEN^S 

MESS AC Ey CONTJNUEDy 

tfUMBKa VSI. 

THE next exceptionable feature in the Mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abolish all restriction on 
naturalization, arising from a previous residence. 
In this the President is not more at variance with 
the concurrent maxims of all commentators on 
popular governments, than he is with himself. 
The Notes on Virginia are in direct contradiction 
to the Message, and furnish us with strong rea- 
sons against the poMcy now recommended. The 
passage alluded to is here presented : Speaking 
of the popttkuion of America, Mr. Jefferson there 
•says, ^ Here I wtU beg leave to propose a doubt. 
The present desire of America, is to produce ra- 
pid population, by as great importations of foreign- 
trs as. possible. But is this founded in good policy /" 
*' Are there no inconveniences to be thrown into 
the scale, against the advantage expected from a 
multiplication of numbers, by the importation of 
foreigners ? It is for the happiness of those uni- 
ted in society, to harmonize as much as possible, 
in matters which they must of necessity transact 
together. Civil government being the sole ob- 
ject of forming societies, its administration must 
be conducted by common consent. Every spe- 
cies of government has its specific principles : 
Ours, perhaps, are more peculiar than those of 
any other in the universe. It is a composition of 
the freest principles of the English Const i tut ion^ with 
others, derived from natural right and reason. 
To these, notliing can be more opposed than the 
maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet from such, 
^c are to expect the greatest number of emigrants. 
They will bring with them the principles of the go- 
^emments they leane^ imbibed in their early youth ; 
or if able to throw them off^ it will be in exchange for 
mn unbounded licentiousness, passings as is usual j from 
one extreme to another^ It would be a miracle were 
ihey to st^p precisely at the point of temperate liberty. 
Their principles with their language, they will trans- 
" mit to their children. In proportion to their num- 
bers, they will share with us in the legislation. They 
will infuse into it their spirit^ warp and bias its di- 
rection^ and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent^ 
distracted mass. I may appeal to experience, dur- 
ing the present contest, tor a verification of these 
conjectures : but if they be not certain in event, 
are they not possible, are they not piiobable ? Is 
H not safer to wait with patience for the attainment 
ef any degree of population desired or expected ? 
' May not our government be more homogeneous, 
more peaceable, more durable ? Suppose 20 millions 
of republican Americans, thrown all of a sudden 
kito France, what would be the condition of that 
kingdom ? If it would be more turbulent, less 
happy, less strong, we may believe that the ad- 
dition of half a million of foreigners, to our pre- 
sent numbers, would produce a similar effect 
here." Thus wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1781 — Be- 
*iioW the reverse of the medal. The Message of 
the President contains the following sentiments, 
^ A denial of citizenship under a residence of 1 4 
years, is a denial to a great proportion of those 
who ask it, and jcontrouls a policy pursued from 
their first settlement, by many of these states, 



and still believed of consequence to theiir prosperity. 
And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives, 
from distress, that hospitality which the savages 
of the wilderness extended to our fathers arriv- 
ing in this land ? Shall oppressed humanity find 
no asylum on this globe ? Might not the general 
character and capd)ilities of a citizen, be safely 
communicated to every one manifesting a bona fide 
purpose of embarking his life and fortune perma- 
nently with us ?" 

But if gratitude can be allowed to form an ex- 
cuse for inconsistency in a public character, in 
The Man of the People ; a strong plea of this sort 
may be urged in behalf of our President. It is 
certain that had the late election been decided in- 
tirely by native citizens, had foreign auxiliaries 
been rejected on both sides, the man who osten- 
tatiously vaunts that the doors of public honor and 
confidence have been burst open to him, would not 
now have been at the head of the American na- 
tion. Such a proof then of virtuous discernment 
in the oppressed fugitives, had an imperious claim 
on him to a grateful return, and without suppos- 
ing any very uncommon share o( self-love, would 
naturally be a strong reason for a revolution in 
his opinions. 

The pathetic and plaintive exclamations by 
which the sentiment is enforced, might be liable 
to much criticism, if we are to consider it in any 
otlier light, than as a flourish of rhetoric. It 
might be asked in return, does the right to aSylum 
or hospitality carrv with it the right to suffrage 
and sovereignty r And what mdeed was the 
courteous reception which was given to our fore- 
fathers, by the savages of the wilderness ? When 
did these humane and philanthropic savages exer- 
cise the policy of incorporating strangers among 
themselves, on their first arrival in the coxmtry ? 
When did they admit them into their huts, to 
make part of their families, and when did they 
distinguish them by making them their sachems I 
Our histories and traditions have been more than 
apocryphal, if any thing like this kind and gen- 
tle treatment was really lavished by the much- 
belied savages upon our thankless forefathers. 
But the remark occurs, had it all been true, pru- 
dence inclines to trace the history farther, and ask 
what has become of the nations of savages who 
exercised this policy ? And who now occupies 
the territory which they then inhabited ? Per- 
haps a usefiil lesson might be drawn from this 
vc^ reflection. 

But we may venture to ask what does the Pre- 
sident really mean, by insinuating that we treat 
aliens coming to this country, with inhospitality ? 
Do we not permit them quietly to land on our 
shores ? Do we not protect them equally with 
our own citizens, in their persons and reputation ; 
in the acquisition and enjoyment of property ? 
Are not our courts of justice open for them to 
seek redress of injuries ? And are they not per- 
mitted peaceably to return to their own country 
whenever they please, and to carry with them all 
their effects ? What then means this worse than 
idle declamation ? 

The impolicy of admitting foreigners to an im- 
mediate and unreserved participation in the right 
of suffrage, or in the sovereignty of a Republic, 
is as much a received axiom as any thing in the 
science of politics, and is verified by the experi- 
ence of all ages. Among other instances, it is 
known, that hardly any thing contributed more to 
the downfal of Rome, than her precipitate com- 
munication of the privileges of citizenship to the 
inhabitants of Italy at large. And how terribly 
was Syracuse scourged by perpetual seditions, 
when, after the overthrow of the tyrants, a great 
number of foreigners were suddenly admitted to 
the rights of citizenship ? Not only does ancient 
but modem, and even domestic history furnish 
evidence of what may be expected from the dis- 



positions of foreigners, when they get too early 
footing in a country* Who wields the sceptre of 
France, and has erected a Despotism on the ruins 
of a Republic ? . A foreigner. — Who rules the 
councils of our own ill-fated, unhappy country ? 
And who stimulates persecution on the heads of 
its citizens, for daring to maintain an opinion, and 
for exercising the rights of suffrage ? A foreigner t 
—Where is the virtuous pride that once distin- 
guished Americans ?— Where the indignant spi- 
rit which in defence of princifrfe, hazarded a re- 
volution to attain that independence now insidiouslp 
attacked \ 

LUCIUS CRASSUS.. 

OBITUARY. 

DIED, at Boston, on the second instant^ the Hoiv* 
ourable Georgb Richards Minot, after a shorft 
and agoinizing illness. In announcing the'deat^ 
of this most amiable man and upright magistrate^ 
we cannot omit to remark the deep regret and 
pointed interest, which universally prevsdl, in coa« 
templating the loss of this invaluable character : 
a man, in whom wisdom and worth were so hap- 
pily displayed, that all parties have strove which 
shall praise him most. This gentleman^ was bom 
in Boston, in December, 1758, and, a^r profiting 
by all the advantages resulting from the best edu- 
cation our country can bestow, was admitted to thc^ 
bar in 178U As he possessed a delicacy and tem^ 
perament ill suited to tliat tumultuous and jarring 
profession, he early left the wrangling of the fa- 
rum, to exercise his talents and integrity as pri- 
vate counsel. In tliis situation he increased his 
legal knowledge, indulged his honourable preven- 
tive Skill, and left others to profit by the soundness 
of his judgment; and often will his opinions be 
quoted, when the most eloquent harangues majr 
be forgotten. 

In May^ 1782, he was .appointed clerk to the 
house of representatives, which office he filled 
vdth great reputation for ten years, and then re- 
signed it, and received the unanimous thanks of 
the house, which were voted to be specially pre- 
sented to him by the speaker. 

In this station he acquired that political know- 
ledge, and temperate system of reasoning on the 
motives' and actions of parties, which secured to 
him a complete independence of sentiment, during^ 
the tempestuous season, which has so long.coa* 
tinned to divide and distract our country, fle learnt, 
and deeply felt the importance of the convictioatf> 
his beloved fellow citizens, '* that to obey the law^ 
was to reign with them." 

In 1782 he delivered and published vn cnmtioii^ 
at the request of the inhabitants of the town, on the 
subject which first sounded the tocsin, in the event- 
fill night of the 5th of March, 1770, which wft» 
an epoch that led to the revolution afterward^ so 
gloriously effected. 

In 1788 he published the history of the tnaar- 
rection in Massachusetts. Of this work, which haft 
been compared with the Cataline conspiracy of 
Sallust, it may be said, that it was without a rivij 
in any previous provincial publication. 

In January, 1789, he was admitted a metnher 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences^ ^ 
and died an officer of that respectable association^" 

He was among the first twelve original membem 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society.....aDd il 
must be unnecessary to add, that a man of his ii^ 
defatigable research, and patience of detail, waf 
one of its most distinguished associates* 

In 1792 he was appointed judge of probate, Jbr 
the county of Suffi>lk, and sustained that arduous 
office until his death. For this station he was ad» 
mirably qualified....Mil4ness, patience, knowledge^ 
philanthropy, and feeling, endeared him to aU thm 
suitors of tliat court, as the infiexible guardlaa* ^ 
, the widowi and the orphan's friend. Exalted sg^ 
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At ! thou hast borne the mens conscia recti to the 
chancery of the skies, and, followed by the prayers 
of the virtuous, art now meeting thy reward ! 

In May, 1795, he delivered a discourse to the 
members of the Charitable Fire Society. He was 
one of the principal founders of tha& institution, 
and died its president. This literary effort to aid 
its funds has been annually pursued since, and 
largely contributed to the humane views of its 
supporters* 

In January, 1799, he was appointed chief justice 
of the court of common pleas, for the county of 
Suffolk, and the gentlemen of the bar knew best 
how to appreciate the learning and benignity, that 
could change the professional arena of a court- 
iiouse into a hall of cheerfulness and dispatch. 

Concerning his eulogy on the first man of his 
country, and his volume* of the Massachusetts his- 
tory, it would be needless to offer a remark be- 
cause few, who rcjered a Washington, or are in- 
terested in the historic memoirs of the state, but 
)ire in possession of both. 

In all capital seaports, larcenies and petty crimes 
are numerous. To relieve the heavy expense of 
the town of Boston, arising from this source, and, 
if possible, to check the evil, an application was 
tnade to the legislature to establish a peculiar mu- 
nicipal court, whose business should be exclusive- 
ly criminal, and by its frequent meetings, super- 
sede, in this respect, the jurisdiction of the quarter 
fcssions* This plan was carried into effect* The 
court was erected, and in May, 1800, judge Mi- 
tiot ivas commissioned sole justice. The great 
number of cases that have come before that court, 
since his appointment, demonstrates the utility of 
the system* In no causes more than in criminal 
prosecutions, ought trials to be prompt, and with- 
out delay. The humanity that tempered the severity 
^f offended justice, whilst it excited his reverence, 
satisfied the victim, that his judge considered that 
ptrotection was the aim, and reform, npt ruin, the 
sole end of the law. 

Accept, dear, departed spirit, this short tribute 
of truth and love, from one, who early know the 
purity of thy principles.*..who through life partici- 
pated thy frieod8hip....d€aived assistance from thy 
talents, and whose best ambition would be to bene- 
fit by thy example, and, dying, justly to anticipate 
•a posthumous reputation, spotless as thy own. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

[We pubHsh the foUawing Prospectus «nttre, not only as 
it IS s well written artkle, but because we wish to give 
notoriety to a plan well difested for the public good.] 

** PROSPECTUS of a newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Baltimore, under the title of The Re- 
publican ; OR, Anti-Democrat. By Prentiss 
4aul Cole. 

^ It is a truth which can never be too strongly 
inciLilcated, or too closely kept in view, that in po- 
pular governments, which depend on public opini- 
*oii, the greatest exertioBs are perpetually neces- 
^•ary to maintain it in a correct state. 

** These exerticms, indeed, will not always be 
effectual. Public opinion will sometimes be mis- 
led : but this should not discourage the friends 
of liberty, much less induce them to abandon her 
cause ; for truth, though slow, is permanent in 
its nature, and constant in its operation^ while 
£ilsehood and prejudice act with violence, but 
soon pass away* The still small voice, which 
•peaks to the understanding and the heart, though 
drowned for a time in the storm of the passions, 
wHi be heard again in the calm which succeeds* 

*^ Hence, the necessity, at all times, in govern- 
ments like ours, of publications devoted to the 
purpose of dififusing correct information on poll- 

* He has prepared another volimiey which was to Stave 
keen published this winter* 



tical subjects. By them alone can those errors 
which ambitious and profligate men perpetually 
disseminate, be successfully combated, and their 
misrepresentations and fEJsehoods detected and 
exposed. They alone can tear away that cloak 
of false patriotism, of affected adoration of the 
people, of pretended love of liberty, under which 
such men, like wolves in sheep's clothing endea- 
vour to gain entrance into the fold, and to devoii^r 
the flock* 

" This necessity is doubly urgent at the pre- 
sent moment, when a party acting tmderthe garb 
of republicanism, has succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the government, and has given indications 
but too frequent and too strong, of a determina* 
tion to exercise its powers without regard to con- 
stitutional restrsunt or private right. 

" The instances wherein this determination has 
appeared, need not now be particularly enume- 
rated. Unhappily they are too striking as well as 
too numerous. Some, however, of the most 
prominent and alarming, it seems indispensible to 
notice. 

" A great number of persons have been depriv- 
ed of offices which they had long held ; not be- 
cause they were chargeable, or in fact charged, 
with mal-practice, incapacity or neglect, but mere- 
ly to make room for the partizans of those in 
power, and to supply the means of those rewards, 
which, according to every appearance, had been 
previously stipulated for party services ; a system 
which strongly tends to destroy the best incentive 
to assiduity and good conduct in office, by render- 
ing its tenure dependent, not upon them, but on 
adherence to party ; and threatens corruption to 
the public noorals, by holding out the expectation 
of bribes in our elections* 

*' The executive power of appointment to of- 
fice, bestowed by the people for the better se- 
lection of able and faithful servants to the pub- 
lic, has been converted into an instrument of 
party jobs ; and, too probably, into a fund for 
the wages of legislative as well as elective cor- 
ruption* 

" In the dismissal of a judge from office, by the 
mere authority of the president, and under the 
flimsy pretext of a verbal error in the commission, 
the constitution has been expressly violated, in 
that most important article, which provides for the 
independence of the judiciary, by declaring, that 
** the jiKlges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall both hold their places during good be- 
haviour ;" and the legislature has recently been 
invited to commit a similar though more glaring 
violation of the same article. Contrary to another 
express provision of the constitution, money be- 
longing to the United States, actually received by 
their officers for their use, has in one inst^ce 
been paid away, and in another has been attempt- 
ed to be paid away, without any appropriation by 
law, but merely by the president's authority* 

*^ A power has been assumed not merely to par- 
don offences, but to screen them, when committed 
by the partizans of the president, from investiga- 
tion and inquiry, by arresting prosecutions against 
the offenders. 

<< And finally, the power has been claimed to dis- 
pense with the execution of laws, under the pre- 
text of their being considered aa unconstitutional 
by the executive ; a power which if it extend to 
one law must extend to all ; which completely sub- 
verts the government, by rendering the legisla- 
ture subordinate to the executive authority ; and 
for the exercise of which, our ancestors, in ano- 
ther country and an age when liberty was far 
kss understood than at present, drove one king 
from the throne and brought another to the block* 

** One case indeed has occurred of a nature still 
more alarming ; the case of a law dispensed with 
or suspended in one of its provisions, merely be- 
cause the executive considered it as inexpedient, 



and intended, at the ne^t meeting of the legisll^ 
ture, to propose its repeal. 

'^ To this it must be added, that in some statea 
where the same party has obtained possession of 
power, the rights of suffrage liave been trampled 
under foot ; the liberty of the press has been 
openly invaded ; and public officers, of long tri- 
ed fidelity and well approved services, have been 
driven from their places, to make room for the 
leaders of the party themselves, or to provide 
for their children, their relations or their depen- 
dants* 

^^ These instances, on which the Editors wiU 
take occasion hereafter more fully to dilate, argue 
an ignorance of the constitution which it is difficult 
to suppose, or a contempt for its provisions and 
restraints, which nothing ceuld inspire but a cour 
fidence of party support, and a thorough reliance 
on that popularity, which determination has beem 
manifested to purchase, at the expence of every 
constitutional power of the government, as weU 
as of its most essential establishments* They also 
furnish a new proof and illustration of a truth long 
since discovered, that no tyranny is so shameless 
and profligate, as that which denaagogues exer-^ 
cise in the name of the people ; because none if 
so completely seconded by the passions, so blindly 
obeyed, or so free from the restraints of personsil 
responsibUity* 

^' These instances are surely sufficient to excite 
a great and well fotmded alarm for our libertiea 
and constitution ; and to engage all those who 
hold them dear, and who do not stand within the 
pale of that sect in favour whereof the laws are 
violated and tlie constitution trampled imder foot, 
to unite, accordingly to their respective means 
and! opportunities, for the defence of those inva- 
luable blessings. When a determination is mani^ 
fested to overleap all the resti*aints of the consti« 
tution, as often as they stand in the way of exe- 
cutive favouritism, imrty resentment, or the lust 
of power ; by flattering the passions and the vicea» 
of one half of the nation, to gain its assistance in 
tyrannizing over the other half; and to augment 
the personal power of the chief magistrate, by sa* 
crificing the constitutional authority and dignitjr 
of his office, and prostrating the just powers <^ 
the government at the foet of state ambition ; it 
is surely time for the friends of raticmal liberty, of 
authority supported and restrained by law, of real 
Republicanism, to rouse from their le^iargy, and 
to exert, with energy and perseverance, the law- 
ful means which are still left to them, for averts 
ing evils of such magnitude, from their country, 
their posterity and themselves* 

^' Among these means, the press is tmdoubted* 
ly the most efficacious* That it has hitherto been 
too little employed, by those who have defended 
the cause of liberty and law, is a truth which has 
been long observed and lamented* They seem aC 
length to be convinced of their error* We hop* 
that it is not too late* But although several pres- 
ses, especially in the northern, and eastern states, 
have been established for the defence of law, go- 
vernment and order, and are conducted with a 
spirit and ability worthy of the cause, yet much, 
even there, remains to be done } and in that im- 
portant division of the nation which lies to th/e 
southward of Pennsylvania, little has been attempt- 
ed* For that quarter, therefore, a press on the 
same principles is indispensibly necessary ; and 
if properly conducted, it might be of essential use 
in every quarter. Such a press might become 
> national establishment, and the organ and rally- 
ing: point of the friends of regulated liberty, 
throughout the union* 

" The advantages to be derived from such a 
point of union, from such an organ for the ex- 
pression of their opinions, from sucji an instru- 
ment for the defence of ttieir principles and rights, 
must be obvious to those whose, situation and b^^j^ 
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fiments, call them to united efforts. The Edi- 
tors are not so presumptuous as to suppose them- 
selves adequate to such a task ; but strongly im- 
pressed with the truth and importance of the ideas 
conuined in this address, and encouraged by 
the hope of extensive and able support, they have 
resolved to attempt the establishment of a paper, 
which, though it must fall far short of their 
wishes, may yet, they trust, be productive of 
sorne benefit to the cause which they hold most 
dear. 

" Various considerations have concurred to in- 
duce them to fix on Baltimore as the seat of their 
tstablishment. The vicinity of that city to the 
seat of government, affords an opportunity of at- 
tending minutely to all the movements of our po- 
litical machine, and of obtaining the earliest and 
most authentic information, respecting our do- 
mestic affairs ; while its extensive commerce gives 
it greater advantages for foreign intelligence, than 
4he city of Washington can, for a long time to 
come, be expected to obtain. Its position^ near 
the centre of the continent, and on the great post 
road leading from north and south, renders its 
communication with every part of the United 
States, highly prompt and certain. Its wealth 
and population enable it to supply in abundance, 
all the materials necessary for the support of a 
newspaper. And it enjoys a ready and constant 
communication with every part of the state of 
Maryland, a state highly important in the union 
bj its local position, as well as by its magni- 
tude and its wealth ; of which Baltimore is not 
only the universal market, but the most central 
point. 

" These circumstances seem to point out Balti- 
inore, as the most proper place for the publica- 
tion of a national political newspaper. 

" The main object of this paper will be to pre- 
sent democracy in its native deformity, by strip- 
ping off its assumed mask of republicanism : to 
rescue that respectable and venerated name, from 
Che disgrace which it must otherwise suffer, by 
its forced and unnatural association with democra- 
cy : to shew that republicanism, the true defini- 
tion of which is " representative government, re- 
strained and regulated by constitutional limits, 
law and established rights," differs essentially from 
democracy, which in practice and theory is no- 
thing more or less than a government nominally 
elective, and owning no restraint or rule of action, 
except the will of the majority ; to defend the fe- 
deral constitution against the violations and ag- 
gressions of a democratic party, acting substan- 
tially on those principles, but concealing its true 
character under the cloak of republicanism ; and 
in fine to shew that federalism and republicanism, 
rightly understood, mean the same thing ; and 
that democracy is essentially anti-federal, being 
wholly incompatible with the existence of the fe- 
deral constitution, or of any system of govern- 
ment adequate to the affairs of a community, so 
great and extensive as the United States. Con- 
forming the title of their paper to these its great 
objects, they have resolved to call it Tmb J^e- 
PVBLicASj OR Anti^DRMocRAT. In the selection 
x>f this name, they by no means intend to relin- 
quish the ancient and honourable appellation of 
that party to which the federal constitution is in- 
debted for its institution and establishment ; for 
republicanism being a general principle, federalism 
is nothing more than its particular application 
to the situation and government of the United 
States. 

" Of the manner in which their paper is pro- 
posed to be conducted, they deem it proper to 
say a few words. 

« That it shall never be prostituted to the pur- 
poses of personal slander or private abuse, they 
confidently engage. That in discussing public 
questiDjis and especially iu examining tiie con- 



duct of the government, its language shall always 
be decorous, and suitable to the respect due to 
those who are clothed with legal authority ; and 
its statements regulated by the strictest regard to 
truth, they also promise. And as it is to them, 
and to those on whose support they chiefly rely, a 
matter of perfect indifference by whom the go- 
vernment is administered, provided it be admini- 
stered according to the constitution, and on prin- 
ciples conducive to the public good, they shall 
most readily bestow praise on all those acts of the 
present administration, which shall be found to 
square with, those standards. Every appearance 
of an adherence or a return to just principles, 
which shall be manifested by the friends and suppor- 
ters of the administration, will also be noticed with 
due commendation ; and it is with the most heart- 
felt pleasure that they congratulate their country 
on some manifestations of that kind which have 
already been made. On these they will ever de- 
light to dwell, as proofs the most consoling, that 
to whatever excesses men may go, in the conflicts 
of party, or the pursuit of power, still if they 
possess understanding and virtue, or even under- 
derstanding without virtue, they will at length re- 
turn to correct principles, will wish to exercise in 
a rational and beneficial manner, the power thus 
attained ; that although men of sense and charac- 
ter will sometimes, for the gratification of their 
ambition or their revenge, condescend to make 
use of the little noisy turbulent demagogues of 
democracy, they will never suffer beings of that 
description to direct the offices of tkeir country. 

" Of candor and impartiality, when rightly 
understood, they avow themselves the admirers. 
In their opinion those respectable qualities do not 
consist in a weak and wavering versatility, or in 
a state of neutrality between contending systems 
and parties. He who believes one system to be 
right, must believe its opposing system to be 
wrong ; and if he possess sense and virtue, he must 
be as decided and constant in his opposition to 
one, as in his support to the other. But he may 
judge his opponents dispassionately ; may distin- 
guish between such actions as proceed from wick- 
edness, and such as have their origin in honest 
error or mistake ; and may bestow praise with 
frankness, when praise is their due : and above 
all, he may adhere rigidly to truth, whether his 
friends or his opponents are profited or hurt by it. 
This species of candour and impartiality the Edi- 
tors profess, and will endeavour to practice. 

** To the strictures and arguments of all par- 
ties, provided they be conveyed in correct, de- 
corous and respectful language, their paper shall 
ever be open ; but they reserve to themselves the 
right of subjoining to every publication, such re- 
marks or reply as its contents may seem to de- 
mand. 

" To the respectable Editors who are already 
engaged in the honourable task wherein they them- 
selves are about to. participate, they offer their 
best wishes, and such service and assistance as it 
may be in their power to render ; soliciting in re- 
turn similar aid where it can be conveniently af- 
forded. It becomes those engaged in so noble a 
cause, to view each other as brothers, united by 
more than common ties, and to aid each other 
mutually, in advancing the great object of their 
common pursuit. 

" For the prompt, regular and extensive sup- 
ply of foreign intelligence, they have made such 
arrangements as they hope will be effectual ; and 
although the main object of their paper will be 
political, yet as they wish to render it useful in 
a mercantile view, and to merit the patix>nage and 
support of that highly respectable class of socie- 
ty, they will spare no pains in the collection and 
arrangement of commercial and shipping intelli- 
gence. 
<^ The debates and proceedings of congreta being 



ati&cH)g the most intefesting of those subjects which 
come withm the purview of their plan, will 
receive a very particular attention. One of the 
Editors, C. Prentiss^ will attend at the seat of go- 
vernment, during the session of congress, for 
the purpose of taking them, and of collecting 
such political information as can there alone be 
obtained. On ordinary occasions, he will confine 
himself to a sketch of the debates ; in which, 
however, it will be his aim to give correctly the 
substance of every argument or statement advanc- 
ed by each speaker. Debates of a more solemn 
and important nature, will be given as much at 
large as the limits of tlie paper will admit, or the 
necessary promptnessof publication allow. Above 
all, the Editors pledge themselves to the strictest 
truth and impartiality, in perfoi-ming this part of 
their duty. 

" Subjects of religion, literature, criticism and 
science, especially the three former, being inti- 
mately connected with correctness of political opi- 
nion, will claim and receive a particular regard. 
They profess themselves to be admirers of the old 
school in these, as well as in politics, and in the 
execution of this part of their task, they earnestly 
solicit the aid of those able pens, which abound 
among the friends and supporters of that schooL 
Their own endeavours shall not be wanting, but 
speculations on these subjects demand more lei- 
sure, and more opportunity for critical research, 
than their professional avocations can often aJIow. 
" As a daily paper is more useful in a city, and 
especially to persons engaged in commerce, while 
one published once a week may be made to 'con- 
tain all that is generally interesting to persons at 
a distance, and is both cheaper and more conveni< 
ent for them, the editors have resolved to publish 
one paper daily for the city of Baltimore and its 
vicinity, and one weekly, for distant subscribers, 
which will contain all the political, and a portioa 
of the miscellaneous matter of tlie other : witk 
such advertisements as are of a general nature." 



EPITOME OF NEWS. 

VOREIGM OGCUBRSNCES. 

——A London paper, violently hostile to the ad- 
ministration, has the candour to make the follow- 
ing frank acknowledgement of the despotism </ 
Buonaparte :....Itis curious to watch the rapid pro- 
gress of the executive government of France, from 
the sternness and self-denial of the old repubb'cjm 
manners, to the luxury and profusion of the Ro- 
man emperors. The consulship of Buonaparte 
has nothing of the ancient consulship about it, but 
the name ; it surrounds itself with all the state and 
magnificence, that were affected by the proudest 
or the vainest of tlie men that either dignified or 
disgraced the imperial purple ! The prefects of 
the palace have followed the establishment of pre- 
fects of the departments. The office of command- 
ant of the consular guard has been suppressed* 
whether because it was found to concentrate too 
much power in tlie hands of one man, we know 
not; and the palace of the consuls is, in future, to 
be under the guardianship and government of fonr 
prefects and a governor. It would be in vain u 
attempt to find an establishment similar, either ia 
its functions or its magnificence, in any of the 
courts of modern Europe. It cannot, indeed, have 
escaped the notice of our readers, tluit Buonaparte 
is deeply attached to the manners and examples 
of ancient times. Ilis consuls and bis tribunesf 
his prefects of the palace and the provinces, hit 
pro-prefects and his lieutenants, his generals, and 
his consular commandants, are all borrowed from 
the constitution and government of Kome ; of 
Rome, however, not perhaps in the proudest page 
of her history, though certainly in the wildest 
range of her power.»i — The Lom^a Xazettf 
Digitized by V^OOv Ic 
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•tales that Thomas Jackson, Esq. is appointed en- 
voy extraordinary, and minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Paris, and Francis Wcbbe, Esq. is to 
be the secretary of legation, and charge des af- 
faires. They are immediately to repair to the 
congress at Amiens, to assist in negociating the 
commercial treaty, at the same time that the defi- 
nitive treaty shall be proceeded in. We need not 
say that Mr. Jackson, the son of the rev. Dr. Jack- 
son, was minister at Turin. Mr. Webbe is not 
equally known to the^ public. He is a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, and was confidently 
consulted by tlie late duke of Leeds, while secre- 
tary of state. 



DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

■ At home, all men are in suspense, relative to 
the fate of the judiciary system. The dangerous 
coDcussio|i of one of the main pillars of the consti- 
tution, is viewed with dismay, even by the intrepid. 
One writer has declared, that to annul the present 
system, would be to murder the constitution, and 
that, on tlie novel text of the democrats, such com- 
ments will be I'ead, as are written in blood. A 
profound reiparker, in the Anti -Democrat, de- 
clares, that if, heedless of the general voice, the 
bill for repealing should pass, that moment the 
constitution receives a ghastly, incurable wound ; 
and, though she may, »vith limping gait, drag 
along a short existence, yet the wound is mortal, 
Govemeur Morris has again raised his " voice 
potentiaP' in the senate; in a very extended 
speech, has scrutinized every topic of objection to 
the judiciary ; by words of power, and " thoughts 
that bum," has exhorted the innovators to rein in 
their rashness ; and has solemnly adjured a giddy 
majority to pause, before they topple headlong 

over the brink of ruin. One of the northern po- 

liticians,who appears to be well acquainted with the 
instability of the populace, and the genius of capri- 
cious republicanism, has the following pointed pa- 
ragraph, in a late essay. " But who can compare 
recent events, without sighing for the inconsistency 
of the people, and the uncertainty of public fame 

and honour ! Alexander Hamilton, who sys« 

tematized our debt, who foretold that the existing 
revenues would be adequate to this object, and 
who made various reports, founded on this pre- 
sumption. .... to which our readers are referred..... 
has been held up to the people, as their foe and 
.oppressor, and as the advocate of extensive sys- 
tems of taxation:.. ..while Albert Gallatin, who 
opposed the establishment of the internal revenue; 
who predicted that our revenues, from existing 
sources, would fall short of our demands, and who 
^rst wrote a book to prove the necessity of direct 
taxes; vaults into the saddle, that was vacated by 
Hamilton, and makes his triumphal entry, as 
the enemy oi direct taxation^ and inventor of the won- 
derful discovery, that our means, independent of that 
resource, in time ofpeaccj are equal to our debts." 
It is asserted in a respectable Northern print 
that perhaps it is not generally known that not 
one dollar of the Land Tax has been paid by 
or even assessed upon our southern brethren, 
while every industrious farmer, and citizen in 
-Mrw England has paid the uttermost farthing. 
It is remarked that when Lyon and others are 
petitioning to have their fines repaid them, and 
also damages for illegal confinement under the se- 
dition act, would it not be well for the Yeomanry 
of New-England to petition to have their land tax 
repaid. The claim is infinitely just and vast- 
\f more honourable.*— In tlie debate in the 
House of Representatives on the reduction of the 
military establishment, Mr. Bayard very poignant- 
ly remarked, that if gentlemen were for reducing 
the army in whatever degree, or for abandoning it 
altogether, he should go with them. He would, 
:sau such occasion^ be governed by the same prin- 



ciples which had hitherto guided him. He had 
heretofore been disposed to repose a liberal confi- 
dence in the executive of the United States ; and 
when an increase of military force had been re- 
commended by the President, he had invariably 
been for it ; much more would he be disposed, 
when a reduction was recommended from the 
same quarter, to sanction it by his vote. With the 
Executive rested the rfesponsibiljky of the exterior 
defence of the nation, and if Jke Executive was of 
opinion that the nation wjas^ secure with a force of 
3,000, 2,000, 1,000, <3rr without a single man, he 
would concur with him in giving effect to such 
conviction. 

Extract of a letter from a member of congress, at Washiog. 
ton* to bis friend in Philadelphia. 

Your fears, respecting the minds of our oppo- 
nents being obscured by the clouds and tempests 
of Party rage are, unfortunately, too well founded. 
The majority now regulate their proceedings at 
Caucuses ; and, while they permit our side to talk, 
they remain silent and vote us down. Dana has 
tendered them the homage of his high respect; 
and congratulated them on the adoption of that 
part of the French constitution which excludes 
debate in the legislature^ and that the majority are 
only here to register the edicts of their master. 
He has also requested, that if the business of le- 
gislation is to be done at nightly conclaves, the 
minority be permitted to attend, and there learn 
the principles on which business is to be done. 

The bill, brought into the senate, in consequence 
of Mr. Breckenridge's motion, has this morning 
passed to a third reading, by the casting vote of 
the vice president. There can now remain no 
doubt that it must become a law. We shall, there- 
fore, pass the rubicon, and our constitution is no- 
thing but a pame. The majority mean also to 
repeal the internal revenue* 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

BLACKSTONE V. BRECKENRIDGE. 

AS a specimen of the juridical lore of the mover 
of the frenzied proposition to abolish the judiciary 
system, we subjoin the follo>ving. 

" They (the king's bench and common pleas in 
England), moreover, revise the proceedings of not 
only all the petty courts of record in the kingdom, 
even down to the courts of Piepoudre ; but also of 
tlie court of king* s dench in Ireland, 

[ Mr, Breckenridge*s speech. 

6. G, L f . 5. declared that the peers of Ireland had 
no jurisdiction to affirm or reverse any judgments or 
decrees whatsoever. This statute was merely de- 
claratory of the former law. 

22. G, IIL c. 53. repeals the stat. of G. L and 

23. G. ///. c, 28. expressly declares, that " no 
appeal or writ of error from any court in Ireland, 
shall, for the future, be brought into any of tlie 
courts in England." \^Blackstone*s, Commentaries. 



We have been highly amused by reading, lately, 
a modem woman of fashion's instruction to her 
chambcrmqid. 

Lay my head onXht top of the drawers^ Put my 
bottom on the chair, and the hips by it. Take care 
of my bosom^ and do not rujle it. Lay this eye in 
my dressing-box ; and take my left shoulder^ and 
put it under my head* 

We have received the baleful news of the des- 
truction, by a majority in the senate, of our present 
juridical system. One principal buttress of our 
constitution being thus wantonly removed, the 
downfall of the whole edifice may be clearly seen, 
without the second sight of a Scotchman* 



Dr. Samuel Mitchell, the political alchymist, has, 
we understand, melted his professorship in the cru- 
cible of his politics. We understand that^he par- 
ticles of this great man's learning frequently fly oft* 
in fumoj and that his visionary schemes, for the 
welfare of his Utopia, will never amalgamate with 
common sense. 

An acute writer, in the Boston Centinel, declarcsi 
that, in Gallatin's late report, we look in vain for 
the creative genius of Hamilton, who originated 
and organized the beauteous system of our public 
credit, and for the classic purity of a Wolcott. 

That was a spirited reply of one of our mer- 
chants, on being told that a vessel, in which was 
the principal part of his property, was cast away. 
...." My heart, thank God, is still afloat, my spirits 
shall not sink with my ship." 

A baker in this city offers Mammoth bread for 
sale. We suppose that his gigantic loaves were 
baked at a Salt Licky and perhaps may form a great 
rock bridge^ or natural arch, between the mouth and 
maw of a voracious republican. 

Whilst riding at anchor, the Constitutiom 
was lately struck with a flaw, from the southward 
and westward, which has completely set tiiis valu- 
able ship on her beam ends, and little hopes arm 
entertained of preserving either the vessel or the 
inestimable cargo on board* ^Anti'Democratft 

It is supposed that the ultimate question on the 
fate of the judiciary, will be decided by the casting 
vote of the vice president. A morning paper hopes 
that he will stick to the constitution, with the tena- 
city of a Burr, 

A very delicate procuress, in one of the Lon^ 
don prints, thus hints her wishes : 

*' Averse to quitting a residence to which she is 
attached, and sensible of the impropriety of con- 
tinuing at it, with only a servant, a young ladjr 
would be happy to enlarge her family by accom- 
modating one or two ladles with board," &c* 

In midwinter, it imports us more to anticipate 
the vernal season, than to dwell gloomily on the 
deformities of the present. The plan of the poet 
should be adopted. 

When ruffian winter holds his reig^t 

With many a tempest in his train, 

Chactng oar summer sports away; 

When clouds abridge the scanty day. 

And the North wind, plunderer keen. 

Hath tpoil'd the forests of its green i 

Mine be the delightful art, 

To make these gloomy scenes ijspart 

Pensive pleasures to the mind, 

Or dream of joys I cannot find ; 

And, flapped by Winter's' chilling wing. 

To RBVEL IN IDEAL SPRXSTG. 

In a precious advertisement, recounting the vir- 
tues of Dr. Solomon's invigorating Balm of Gilead, 
we are told that at New- York it may be purchased 
for the moderate sum oi three dollars ?ihoXX\t ; and, 
among its numerous venders, we find mess. Paffy in 
Broadway. We imagine that Faff is a misnomer, 
and that all who are diseased, and look to Dr* 
Solomon for a cure, should inquire for mess. Pujf* 

As the celebrated Paoli was one evening walk- 
ing down the Haymarket, he was accosted by an 
itinerant daughter of pleasure, who happened to 
recognize his person. As she was a pretty girl, 
he suffered her to hold his arm, till he got to 
Spring Gardens, when be thought to disengage 
himself, but she still held him, and finding all her 
rhetoric losi> she at length observed^ that, if he 
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would leaTe ber, he ought tt least to make her € 
present) as they Irere vety nearly connected. The ve- 
teran startedi and demanded how ? Why, sir, re- 
plied the frail fair, you have been driven from 
home, and lost your inheritance, in defence of //- 
hertj. fiy being attached too much to the same 
eauscj I am reduced to the like extremity. We 
are both children ofLibertjy and therefore ought to 
have a fellow feeling for each other. The wit of 
the courtezan so much pleased the patriot ^ that he 
ga?e her a guinea* 

Letters from Washington, report, thatsome of 
the president's mice have nibbled his cheese ; that 
the cheese itself grows stale and mouldy, and turns 
out little better than a slipcoat. The latter part, 
however, of this important intelligence seems to 
want confirmation. 

By advices^ received directly from Paris, we 
understand, that lord Cornwallis lodges at the sign 
of the Two PttlavererSf in Moonshine-street^ directly 
opposite to the noted Labour in vain. 



A Mr. Hunter has lately wedded Miss Chace*.... 
The happy husband may carol 

We jovial sportsmen of the towfi» 

TTie virgin game in view, 
Are full content to mn them down. 

Then they in tnm pursue. 

This married Nimrod^ this mighty Hunter^ has a 
legal qualification to be as keen a sportsman as he 
chooses, and to participate freely in the joys of the 
Chace. 



Of the various cross readings, which have ap- 
peared in America, the following are the most 
diverting : 

The gigantic ox will leave town the 16th instant, 
•••charged with dispatches for the French republic. 

The learned pig would wish a situation in a 
vounting-house, or public office. 

Com has risen this last week..*fabout five feet, 
■ix or eight inches high. 

If the thief is taken in this state....he will hear 
of something much to his advantage. 

Two mad dogs, it is said....8hook hand% and 
Jparted very gcod friends. 

This is to give notice, that my wife Jane....*will 
be exchanged for good arable land, in this or 
Delaware state. 

A dreadful fire broke out.....but was retaken and 
lodged in jail. 

The Philadelphia and Midi stages will run a 

foot race of one mile, for thirty dollars. 

All Europe has at length....removed to No. 73, 
tlouth-street. 

Something has lately transpired... .and expired 
in a few minutes after. 

Honour and integrity ....fancy goods. 

A number of the ladies of this city •••.full length, 
bronze and gilt figures for parlours. 

Came to the plantation of the subscriber, a dark 
bay gelding.«....he says his name is Christopher 
Mentz, and that he came passenger in the ship 
Neptune, from Germany. 

On the 25th, the grand signior went in solemn 
.procession to the mosque*«.*and was caught by the 
blacks, and burnt alive^ 

A good thing for the ladies^.. •several busts, finely 
executed in plaister of Paris. 

In consequence of an application made by the 
phief consul to his majesty..^^both were consumed 
to ashes in a very short time* 

Mr. J. Peck^ to Miss Betsey Cross has been lately 
^edded, by some of the registers of Hymen's 
courtf Of all the matches we ever read of; this 



appears to us the most ill-omened. For, if any 
inference can be drawn, either from names or 
things, the parties must certainly be in a peck of 
troubles. Though, perhaps, the good natured 
bridegroom, when he andcipatesi>eing overwhelm- 
ed with the endless visits of his wife's relations, 
may gaily exclaim: 

<' Come then erottet and emret, come cues when ikej may» 

Tet this maxim mj song shall impart. 
That the comfort of man's fleeting daj 

Is a smile from the girl of his heart.'* 



It seems now to be pretty well understood, that 
Sir William Howe was an opposition general, and 
that, as early as 1777, he was ht from wishhig 
to reduce America* Many of his officers, even of 
his family, have been heard to say, that the battle 
of Germantown was purposely lost* It is averred, 
that the first time he went to court, after his re- 
turn from this country, he had to his carriage a 
very handsome pair of bay horses* A person, who 
observed them, exclaimed, where could the gene- 
ral get his bays ^•••«.^ Not in Americay" replied a 
by-stander. 



What was gaily said, half a century ago, by a 
good-humoured satirist, may now be truly said by 
the most careless remarker : 

<' Most ladies have two faces ; one face to sleep 
m, and another to shew in company ; the first is 
generally reserved for the husband and fiunily, at 
home ; the other put on to please strangers, abroad; 
the family face is often indifferent enough, but the 
out door one looks something better*" 

De Ruyter, the celebrated Dutch admiral, was 
killed off Aouste, in Italy^ The following epigram 
was written, shortly after his death : 

TKRRiri in Oceano jam solo nomine classes 
Tbr nunc in Siculo txrritvs ipse nuii 

Si vera inversum qaondam dodit omina nomen, 
Kunc Rui-Tma nomen verius omen habet . 



ORIGINAL POETRY^ 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 

THERE is a brook of clearest ware that runt 
By the wood side. It is not very deep, 
And yet it glides so silent o'er its bed 
Of sand, it seems to slumber on its way^ 
Just where it creeps beneath the hazel hedge. 
That shades the old oak fence, 1 bend my feet, 
The guiltless felons of the morning dews ! 
I love to lean upon that old oak fence 
Upon my arms, and watch the little fish 
That play upon the surfece of the stream, 
Or quavering, without swimming forward, seem 
To see their shadows on the fine grey sand 
Beneath. Here often, while around my brows 
The soft south wind is breathing all its fragrance 
That it has stolen on its silent way 
Up yonder new mown meadow, I have mus'd 
Away the morn^ The farmers now are ploughing 
The field beyond the meadow. They are silent. 
Save when they reach the fence beneath the shade. 
Dragging the plough right-angled to the horse. 
And call, with long, shrill voice, toward the cot- 
tage. 
That the farm boy, too young for other work, 
May carry <lown a pall of fresh spring water. 
No other sound disturbs me in my dreams, 
Those idle dreams of joy, that feed my mind 
With unsubstantial food, save when, hard by, 
Within the wood, the histy Woodman fells 
His axe upon the trunk of some ifll*o tree* 



Tt hums & hollow sound upon mj ear. 

Upon the bank, that skirts thje stream, an oak 

Haslattic'd o'er the earth with twining roots ; 

Its deep green foilage spreads a circling shade 

Around^ Here, oft times, at the noon day hour^ 

When die hot sun rides high, and beats the air 

With myriads of dancing, dazzling beams, 

Upon some straggling root, I make my hand 

My pillow, and recline my wearied limbs. 

The robin and the thrush hop rotmd, and oft 

They leap upon my hat, that I have thrown 

Upon the grass. They look at me, as though 

They knew that one, who treads in sorrow's path| 

Had leam*d humanity^ I do not barm them* 

Could I do so with Cowper in my hand ^ 

Thy moral precepts, thy pure piety, 

Cowper! have form*d my creed no narrow oHe. 

From thee I learn that mercy's stream is then 

Most pure, when flowing from a source diat dreads 

No terror from the object that it warms ; 

Then most disinterested, most like thee. 

I love thee, Cowper ! and iHien, often times, 

Towards the brook's green side, I ramble down 

The narrow lane, along the orchard fence, 

Shaded by walnut trees on either side. 

That love to kiss each other o'er my head^ 

And join to shelter, from the summer sun, 

The crutch-borne beggar's grey unsheker'd head, 

I love to look upon thy nervous page* 

And thou must talk most pleasantly to me, 

When I, who fondly gaze on Nature's fiu^, 

Prefer to fix my steady, tranquH eye 

Upon thy ^^Task;" but yet no task to me. 

And yet it is not strange, for I do love 

To look on Nature ^•••and what part of her 

More lovely than thyself? Yet, oftentimes, 

I have regretted much, that diou wouldst breadur 

Such music in my strains ; for they have charm'd 

Me so, that, heedless where I trod my foot, 

I have disturbed the sand-mouth *d ants, that toiPd 

So patiently to clear their narrow cell ; 

And I have sorrowed, with no feign'd distress) 

When I reflected I could not repair 

The mischief I had done. 

There are some men 
Who dress fair Virtue, to the mental eye. 
In robes most beautiful;.... who tell us too 
That they do love her and her simple precepts ; 
And thus, when aided by the pressy they gain 
A reputation for morality, 
While every action serves to tell the world 
They do not own the virtues they profess. 
Cowper ! it was not so with thee :....thy page 
Is but a faithful comment on thyself. 
Ere thou couldst sing of Virtue, thou hadst known 

her; 
And not a maxim of morality 
That thou didst preach, but thou hadst practis'i 

first. 
I could not love thee more, if I had known thee. 
And, when thou singest, in such pensive mood) 
That " Kaie is craz%" I yield my brimful eye 
To my heart's guidance, and persuade myself 
« There is another and a better worlds" 
For Cowper too was craz'df 

JAqUKS. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOS TEOS FORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. IV. 

Mir second speculation, in which I introduced 
the letter from " Omicron," deriding the cant of 
modem comedy, has drawn not die resentment, 
nor the sword, but the prompt pen of a good na- 
tiired writer, whose letter, without farther preface, 
I now usher into public. 

to ^aMVEL SAUntESy ES(l. 

M Vcnite, nugx I" 

• irr oto niKHO^ 

<'*t oti^e y6U one." Ah ! I think you might be 
a little more tender of An old acquaintance. As 
soon as 1 had done reading your note in reply to 
Omicron, in No. 3 of the Port Folio, 1 started up, 
arid who could help swearing? He means me 

by .'., ssdd I. Er^kine was not more sure that 

the ^taperor of Chink meant him, when he talk- 
ed of 

*• The bar plttder, whom int^ call diviii^» 
Known by the symbols of /» me« and mne^** 

than I was, that you meant tx) rank me among 
« several worthy young gentlemen," with whom 
you have the honour to be acquainted, who gather 
caltch words at the theatre, in order that their con- 
TCTsation may have some rhetorical embellish- 
mmts. 

*< Why I" cried I, in a rage, <* where the devil 
else should I learn rhetorical embellishments?".... 
And, moreover, if I could get them from any other 
tdurce, though they were ten times as embellishing, 
they would not be half so much attended to, or 
have half so much effect in enlivening conversa- 
tion, especially with the ladies. 

My friend, Jack Studious, who is one of the 
greatest bookworms that I know, but who, never- 
theless, is as polite and graceful, as if he had been 
brought up in a ball-room, would sometimes under- 
take to lecture me on my using cant phrases or 
catch words, fiH>m Moreton or O'Keefe, in com- 
pany. Sometimes he would make me feel a little 

ashamed of the habit: but mark the sequel...... 

Jack and I visited in the same families. I would 
run on a whole evening, with " Whiz !....Dam'me ! 
Turn the Corner !....That*8 vour Sort!«...Dam*me, 
Dad l....Dash on, Keep movmg," and, within these 
few weeks past, with " Thank ye, sir, or ma'am, 
I owe you one.... Very well for a Bumpkin....! owe 
you half a oi^e," &c. &c. What was the conse- 
quence? My liveliness and wit were applauded, 
and kept the whole company in a roar; whilst 
poor Jack, who might have shone in a political 
conversation with Morris and Tr*icy, or in a learned 
one with Andrews or Magaw, sat, still as a stock- 
fish, totally imlieeded. 
f And theni^e dear patrons of wit and pleasing 

talents, the ladies, to be in whose £ood favour, 



has been the constant study of my life, they too 
would laugh so charmingly. Upon my soul, Sam, 
I did not think you would show the old bachelor 
so much, as to give your friends such dry rubs, for 
exerting their memories in retaining, and their 
talents in retailing scraps of plays, even allowing 
them to be nonsensical, when their only object is 
to please the ladies, and their only reward....the 
loud laugh of the fair, expressive oftheir most sin- 
cere gratification. 

" Well, Jack," said I, one evening as we walked 
homeward together, " you surely will never again 
advise me to drop the silly practice, as you call it, 
of quoting, before the ladies, the most foolish and 
unmeaning phrases that can be gathered from 
modem comedies. Did you not observe how de- 
lighted all the dear creatures seemed at my wit ? 
I heard Miss S. say in a loud whisper, what a 
lively young gentleman Mr. Harebrain is! He is 
very sensible! whispered Miss I. A prodigious 
wit ! said Miss P. And, my dear Jack, you were 
no more taken notice of, than if you had been help- 
ing the man in the moon to pick up his sticks, 
after an eclipse." 

« 'Tis woman that makes dunces of us all !" 
cried Jack. " I will reason no more with you 
upon the subject. To render one's presence in 
society agreeablfc, and particularly in female so- 
ciety, I find, requires neither wit nor learning..... 
Let a young fellow learn how to make a bow, 
with the mind and memory of a parrot, and the 
grimace and chatter of a monkey, my life on't he 
will succeed. I will no longer attempt to stem the 
torrent. I must be unnoticed or laughed 0^, on 
the one hand,....noticed and laughed tvith^ on the 
other. The alternative is before me. Vive la 
bagatelle ! I chuse the latter ; and now, Dick, I 
enter the listSf as a candidate for the palm of folly 
and impertinence." 

« Thank you. Jack," said I, " I owe you one." 
Thus you see, Mr. Saunter, I have made a con- 
vert before you. When you shall prove that you 
have made on^, I will cheerfully acknowledge it to 
be well done for a bumpkin, and that << I owe you 
half a one," 

Your's, till death, 

DICK HAREBRAIN. 

I have perused Mr. Harebrain's billet, with 
more than common complacency, because I think 
him a distant relation of the Loungers^ and because, 
though wild, he is gentle. In his vagaries, there 
is nothing desparately mad ; and he seems capable 
of going to the play, ^^soberly^ as lady Grace says." 
Perhaps, such a gay, fantastic fellow would think 
it little better than downright impertinence, Were 
I to conclude gravely, or obtrude advice.* But, as 
I perceive that the desultory character of my cor- 
respondent has a broad foundation of good sense, 
and that his volatility, like the efiervescence of 
champaign, argues nothing but the brisk and the 
generous, I wiU venture to tell him, that he may at 
once be a small talker and a scholar, and, if he will 
read with Jack Studious all the morning, he may, 
as cheerily as ht pleases, cry vive la bagatelle at 
night. 



MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN author's JiVtNINGS. 

rmoM The shop ofmiessrs* colon and spondmb. 

DRUMMOND*, a name dear to poetry, hte 
published a very elegant transhoion of the Satire^ 
of Aulus Persius Flaccus. In comparing it with 
the versions of the energetic Drydeo, itmust snfferv 
in a ddgree, the charge of inferiority. But, if it bo 
less melodious here, or less nervous there, still ii 
is more uniformly faithful and correct, than the 
translation by his mighty predecessor. The author 
modestly hopes, that 

Etiligbten'd Wabton may spprove tlie style ; 
And clsMic Girro&D nod the head and smiir. 

This neat and accurate copy of a great orighud; 
Is the production of a member of the British par- 
liament ; and it is pleasing to find a senator and 4 
poet in one. It exhibiu, not only versatility ot 
talent, but is a sufficient proof of mental power. It 
may be remembered, that Persius was of thesdiool 
of Zeno, that his morality is austere, and ids tones 
indignant. He is more soficitous to admoi^ish, 
than to soothe his reader, and gives his admiraWa 
advice in the tone of a master, rather than of a 
companion. As a specimen of a most delightfyl 
version of the rugged latinity of thisaustere ancient, 
I have amused myself by transcribing, from the 
third satire, the animated expostulation from 1^ 
philosophical preceptor, to his indolept pupil. 

What, always thus ? Now, in falLUase of day, 

Sol mounts the skies, and shoots a downward ray 1 

Breaks on your darken 'd chamber's leugtbea'd night« 

And pours through narrow chinks long streams oflig^ 

Yet still, subdued by slkeKs oppressive pbwer» 

Tou slumber, heedless of the ]>as8mghour t 

Of strong Falernian dissipate the femes. 

And tnore, unconscious, while the day consnmea « 

Seethe hot sun through reddening T^co roll, 

The raging Dog star fire the glowing pole; 

The yellow har\est waving o'er the plain. 

The reapers bending o'er the golden grain » 

Beneath the spreadmg elm the cattle laid. 

And panting flocks recumbent in the shade. 

•« Is it in:leed so late ?" the sluggard cries j 

" Who waits ? Here, slaves ! be quick. 1 wish to ri^'» 

At length to stndy see the yomh proceed, 

Charg'd with his book, his parchment, and his ra^i 

But now he finds the ink too black to writer 

And now, diluted, it escapes the sight; 

Now it is made too thick, and now too thin. 

And now it sinks too deeply in the skin. 

the pen writes double, and the point too wide 

0*er the smooth vellum pours the sable tide. 

O wretch ! whose habits into vices grow, 

Whose life accumulates the means of woe! 

Dismiss the scholar, be again the boy. 

Replace the rattle, re-assume the toy; 

Repose in quiet on your nurse's lap, 

Pleased by her lullaby, and feed on pap. 

Who is deceiv'di for whom are spread those lures ? 

Is the misfortune mine, or is it yours ? 



• The celebrated William Drummond, of Hawtbo^iden, 
was the dehght of contemporary wits. He Was so bc- 
Joved by Ben Jonson, that he msude ^ pedestrian cxcursi^B 
to Scotlandi to visit the darling bard. ^ 
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Tbat you refute to listen to the trntli* 

And waste in idleness the hours of youth. 

Andyou^ what arts what pleasures cao entice 

To wander in the thorny paths of vice ? 

You, who so lately from the p^rch have brought 

The godlike precepts, which great Zeno taught ? 

You, who in schools of rigid virtue bred* 

On simple fare with frugal sages fed. 

Where watchful youth their silent vigils keep, 

And midnight studies still encroach on sleep ) 

You, who have listen'd to Instruction's voice, . 

^nd wkh the Samian sage have made your choice i 

Are you content to lose life's early day. 

Or pass existence in a dream away? 

Ah ! thoujglWlesB youth, ere yet the fell disease 

Bf^AKOit iroOR PALS cBiBK, and on its victim letie, 

Apply the remedy, nor idly wait 

TiU hope be fled, and med'cine come too late, 

FESTQON OF FASHION. 
FOU Tff£ PORTFOLIO, 

AS it is, uofortuqa^y, the fashion to play at 
cards^ every lady will drop her hand for a moment, 
or cease the inquiry of whafs trumps^ or who has 
fam^ to read the following important intelligence : 

Mr. Ludlow, of Walworthy, and Ann Wilcox, 
oi hjfmdoOi have recently obtained the king's patent 
£qf improved playing cards. 

tin these cards, the pips are reversed, so as to 
appear the flame both wajrs; round each pip of 
spades and hearts, is a line of the colour of the 
suit, then a white line ; and the remainder of the 
card is black or red, according to the suit. The 
diamonds and . clubs are white, on a black or red 
ground, respectively. The aces and court cards 
are also distinguished, by various appropriate or- 
naments, so as to obviate those mistakes, which 
sometimes happen in playing. The edges of the 
ptfcks are gilt or coloured* 

By the favour of a friend, we are enabled to nar- 
rate the new stile of dress, at the mint of the mode* 

PAMISIJS FJSHIONS* 

Silk stuffs are adopted for full dress for the 
winter, and muslins for undress. The roSes de 6ais 
J la clotilde^ a la Hcbt^ i la Eyrene. The Swiss, 
Italian, and Spanish dresses, are all made of these 
materials* Among the most admired, for their 
novelty and beauty, are the 

Belles Dauillettes d la Russienne* 

These cloaks are of three cute, and three differ- 
ent sorts of wadding, according as the wearer is 
more or less delicate, from rude health, to an in- 
valid state. They are also adapted to the different 
shapes, some for slender persons, some for en don 
point J and some for those, who are much encum- 
bered with flesh* They are extremely convenient, 
and find a ready i^lmittance into littshionable society. 
Robe Ronde^ a la Hersilie. 

This dress has a long train, fastens on the tip of 
the shoulders, and forms a heart upon the back, 
ornamented h VEtrurie^ and about four inches and 
a half in the length of the waist, at the side. The 
front appears like a petticoat, which comes round 
the breast, and is fastened on the shoulder. The 
cut terminates at the knee with an acom.^It is of a 
superb ^tyle* The sleeves are short and ornamented. 
Robe Rondej a la Calypso. 

This dress is in narrow plaits on the neck. It 
has two bars, one in the jshape of a tongue, and the 
waist behind is of a new cut. It has a long train. 
The sleeves are short, and with three tufts* 
Robe i la ijama4ryade» 

Tills dress is very handsome for riding, or a 
morning walk* 

Chemise i la Vestale^ 
The collar is partly Spanish and partly French, 
lind bouad roimd the waist, with a ccstus i la Juno. 
Surtout d la Suhane. 

Thi* cbarmiog dress is open, and worn over 
white dresses, or some bright colour. It ha9 9. 
train, tndi# of a rery striking appearance^ 



Surtout d la Hegemcntm 

This is peculiariy adapted fbr balls. It has but 
one sleeve, and reaches only to the calf of the leg, 
clo&e at the side, and rounded. 

All these latter dresses are of Florence satin, 
.Pekin satin, mUslin, plain and embroidered, paint- 
ed linen, gauze, crape, &c. &c. 

The corsets i la Creole are also much admired as 
a ball costume. They are trimmed with pearl, 
tinselled or embellished with tilk. Spencers of 
double Florence, wadded, arc also in repute. 

POLITICS. 

rnE CESUJNE SPEECH OF MM. MORRIS. 

[To-day. we postpone many articles of gay miscellany, to 
- give an honourable place to the reasoning ind the elo- 
quence of Go vbrkbur Morris, a senator from the state 
of New-York, who, in this perilous hour, has stood forth 
the CHAMPiOH or the constitvtiom, with a states- 
man's research, a soldier's courage, and an American's 
pride. Tbit edition of his speech, we are entitled to affirm, 
is a correct one, in which the reporter has faithfully fol- 
lowed the orator. As a political argnment, this perfect 
defence of an ancient system ought to convince the incre- 
dulous, to cure the pvejudiced, and mitigate the factions. 
K%%tpecimen of eloquence , it affords a new proof, that, how- 
ever inferior the new may be to the elder world, in poetry, 
painting, or sculpture, yet, in the art of convincinf and 
persuading men, we have many, whose *< tongues drop 
manna." 

Mr. President....! had fostered the hope that 
some gentleman who thinks with me, would have 
taken upon himself the task of replying to the obser- 
vations, made yesterday and this morning, in faTour 
of the motion on your table. But, since no gentle- 
man has gone so fully into the subject as it seems to 
require, I am compelled to request your attention. 

We were told yesterday, by the honourable 
member from Virginia, that our objections were 
calculated for the by-standers, and made with a 
view to produce effect upon the people at large. 
I know not for whom the charge is intended. I 
certainly recollect no such observations. As I 
was personally charged with making a play upon 
words, it may have been intended for me. But 
surely, sir, it will be recollected, that I declined that 
paltry game> and declared, that I considered the 
verbal criticism which had been relied on, as irre- 
levant. If I can recollect what I said, from recol- 
lecting well what I thought, and meant to say, 
sure I am, that I uttered nothing in the style of 
an appeal to the people. I hope no member of 
this house has so poor a sense of its dignity, as to 
make such an appeal. As to myself, it is now near 
thirty years since I was called into public office. 
During that period, I have frequently been the 
servant of the people, always their friend ; but at 
no one moment of my life their flatterer, and God 
forbid that I ever should be. When the honour- 
able gentleman considers the course we have taken, 
he must see that the observation be has thus 
pointed, can light on no object* I trust that it did 
not flow from a consciousness of his own inten- 
tions. He, I hope, had no view of this sort. If 
he had, he was much, very much mistaken. Had 
he looked round upon those, who honour us with 
their attendance, he would have seen that the 
splendid flashes of his wit excited no approbatory 
smile. The countenances of those, by whom we 
were surrounded, presented a different spectacle. 
They were impressed with the dignity of this 
house ; they perceived in it the dignity of the 
American people ; and felt, with high and manly 
sentiment, their own participation. 

We have been told, sir, by the honourable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, that there is no independ- 
ent part of this government. That, in popular 
governments, tlie force of every depaErtmcnt, as 
well as the government itself, must depend upon 
popular opinion. And the honourable member 
from North Carolina has informed us, that there 
is no check for the overbewny powers of the le- 



gislature, but public opinion ; and he has beet 
pleased to notice a sentiment I had uttered ;.....a 
sentiment which not cmly fell from my lips, but 
which flowed from my heart. It has, however, 
been misunderstood and misapplied. After re- 
minding the house of the dangers to which popular 
governments are exposed, from the influence of 
designing demagogues upon popular passion, I 
took the liberty to say, that we, we, the senate of 
the United States, are assembled here to save the 
people from their most dangerous enemy, to save 
them from themselves ; to guard them against the 
baneful effects of their own precipitalioD) their 
passion, their misguided zeal. 'Tis for these pur- 
poses that all our constitutional checks are devised. 
If this be not the language of the constittidon, the 
constitution is aU nonsense* For why are the se- 
nators chosen by communities, and the representa- 
tives direcdy by the peo^ ? Why are the one 
chosen for a longer term than the other ? Why 
give one branch of the legislature a negative upon 
the acts of the other ? Why give the president a 
right to arrest the proceedings of both, until two 
thirds of each should concur? Why all these 
muldplied precautions, unless to check and con- 
troul that impetuous spirit, that headlong torrent 
of opinion, which has swept away every popular 
government that ever existed ? 

With most respectful attention, I heard the de- 
claradon of the gentleman from Virgim'a, of Jus 
own sendment. ^ Whatever," said he, ** may he 
my opinion of the constitudom I. hold myKl! 
bound to respect it*" He disdained, sir, to profiess 
an affecdon he did not feel, and I accept his can- 
dour, as a pledge for the performance of his d«ty* 
But he will admit this necessary inference from 
that frank confession, that, although he will strug- 
gle (against his inclinadon) to support the consti- 
tution, even to the last moment, yet when, in spite 
of all his efforts, it shall fall, he will rejoice in its 
destrucdon. Far different are my feelings* It is 
possible that we are both prejudiced ; and that, in 
taking the ground on which we respccdvely stand, 
our judgments are influenced by the sendments 
which glow in our heaits. I, sir, wish to st»pp6rt 
this consdtudon, because I love it* And I love it, 
because I consider it as the bond* of our unSon ; 
because, in my soul, I believe that on it di^>ends 
our harmony and our peace 5 that, without it, we 
should soon be plunged in all the horrors of civil 
war ; that this country would be deluged with the 
blood of its inhabitants 3 and a brother's hand be 
raised against the bosom of a brother* 

After these preliminary remarks, I hope I shall be 
indulged, while I consider the subject, in refereiKC 
to the two points which have been taken, the ex- 
pediency and the constitutionality of the repeal* 

In considering the expediency^ I hope I shall be 
pardoned for asking your attention to some parts 
of the constitution, which have not yet been dwelt 
upon, and which tend to elucidate this part of our 
inquiry. I agree fully with the gentleman, that 
every section, every sentence, and every word of 
the constitution ought to be deliberately weighed 
and examined ; nay, I am content to go along with 
him, and give its due value and importance to every 
stop and comma. In the beginning, we find a de- 
claration of the motives which induced the Ame-* 
rican people to bind themselves by this compact. 
And, in the foreground of that declaration, we find 
these objects specified; to form a more perfect unions 
to establish justice^ and to insure domestic tranquillity. 
But how are these objects effected ? The people 
intended to establish justice. What provision have 
they made to fulfil that intention ? Afler pointing 
out the courts which should be established, the 3d 
section of the 3d article informs us, « The judicial 
power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
m^) uoder their authority ; to all c^iM^ sU9Vctipg 
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ambassadorsi other public ministers, and consuls'i 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
to controversies, to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more 
states, between a state and citizens of another state, 
between citizens of different states, between citi- 
zens of the same state, claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a8tate,ior the citi- 
SKns thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

<< In ail cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
state shall be a party, the supreme court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before- 
mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shall make«" 

Thns then we find, that the judicial power shall 
extend to a great variety of cases, but that the su- 
preme court shall have only appellate jurisdiction in 
all admiralty and maritime causes, in all controver- 
sies between the United States and private citizens, 
between citizens of different states, between citizens 
of the same state, claiming lands under different 
states, and between a citizen of the United States 
and foreign states, citizens or subjects* The ho- 
nourable gentleman from Kentucky, who made the 
motion on yo^r table, has told us, that th£ consti- 
tution, in its judiciary provisions, contemplated 
only those cases, which could not be tried in the 
state courts. But he will, I hope, pardon me, 
when I contend, that the constitution did not 
merely contemplate, but did, by express words, re- 
serve to the national tribunals a right to decide, 
and did secure to the citizens of America a right 
to demand their decision in many cases, evidently 
cognizable in the state courts* And what are 
these cases? They are those, in respect to which 
it is by the constitution presumed) that the state 
courts would not always make a cool and calm in- 
vestigation, a fair and just decision* To form^ 
therefore, a more perfect unions and to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity^ the constitution has said, there 
shall be courts of the union to try causes, by the 
wrongful decision of which, the union might be 
endangered, or domestic tranquillity be disturbed* 
And what courts \ Look again at the cases desig- 
nated* The supreme court has no original juris- 
diction* The constitution has said, that the judicial 
powers shall be vested in the supreme and inferior 
t:ourts. It has declared, that the judicial power, 
so vested, shall extend to the cases mentioned, and 
that the supreme court shall not have original juris- 
diction in those cases* Evidently, therefore, it has 
declared, that they shall (ih the first instance) be 
tried by inferior courts, with appeal to the supreme 
court. This, therefore, amounts to a declaration, 
that the inferior courts shall exist. Since, without 
them, the citizen is deprived of those rights for 
which he stipulated, or rather those rights verbally 
granted, woidd be actually withheld ; and that great 
security of our union, that necessary guard of our 
tranquillity, be completely paralized, if not des- 
troyed* In declaring then, that these tribunals 
shall exist^ it equally declares, that the congress 
shall ordain and establish them* I say they s/iolij 
this is the evident intention, if not the express 
words of the constitution* The convention in 
framing, and the American people in adopting that 
compact, did not, could not presume, that the con- 
gress would omit to do, what they were tlius bound 
tp do. They could not presume, that the legisla- 
ture would hesitate one moment, in establishing 
the organs necessary to cai'ry into effect those 
whoisome, those important provisions. 

The honourable member from Virginia has 
given us a history of the judicial system, and, in the 
course of it, has told us, that the juilges of the su- 
pieme court knew, wiien tltey accepted their offices, 
the duties ibfff were to perfoi m, aud the salurie^ 
Ibey were to receive* He tlience infers, that, n 



again called on to do the same duties, they have 
no right to complain. Agreed. But that is not 
the question between us. Admitting that they 
have made a hard barg^a, and that we may hold 
them to a strict performance, is it wise to exact 
their compliance, to the injury of our constituents? 
We are urged to go back to the old system ; but 
let us first examine the effects of that system. 
The judges of the supreme court rode the circuits, 
and two of them, with the assistance of a district 
judge, held circuit courts, and tried causes* As a 
supreme courtj they have, in most cases, only an 
appellate jurisiliction* In the first instance, there- 
fore, they tried a cause, sitting as an inferior caurty 
and then, on appeal, tried it over again, as a su- 
preme court. Thus then, the appeal was from the 
sentence of the judges, to the judges themselves* 
But say, that, to avoid this incoherence, you will 
incapacitate the two judges who sat in the circuit, 
from sitting in the supreme court, to review their 
own decrees. Stiike them off: and suppose, 
either the same or a contrary decision to have been 
made on another circuit, by two of their brethren 
in a similar case. For the same reason, you strike 
them off, and then you have no court left, ts this 
wise ? Is it safe ? You place yourselves in a situ- 
ation, where your citizens must be deprived of the 
advantage given to them of a court of appeals, or 
, else run the greatest risk, that the decision of the 
first court will carry with it that of the other. 

The same honourable member has given us a 
history of the law passed the last session, which he 
wighes now to repeal. That history is accurate, 
at least in one important part of it. I believe that 
all amendments were rejected, pertinaciously re- 
jected ; and I acknowledge that I joined heartily 
in that rejection. It was for the clearest reason 
on earth. We all perfectly understood, that to 
amend the bill was to destroy it. That, if ever it 

got back to the other house, it would perish 

Those, therefore, who approved of the general 
provisions of that bill, were determined to etiopt it. 
We sought the practicable good, and would not, in 
pursuit of unattainable perfection, sacrifice that 
good to the pride of opinion. We took the bill, 
therefore, with its imperfijctions, convinced that, 
when it was once passed into a law, it might be 
easily amended* 

We are now told, that this procedure was im- 
proper ; nay, that it was indecent. That pudlic 
opinion had declared itself against us* That a ma- 
jority (holding different opinions) was already cho- 
sen to the other House ; and that a similar majo- 
rity was expected for that in which we sit. — Mr. 
President, are we then to understand, that opposi- 
tion to the majority in the two Houses of congress 
is improper^ is indecent ? If so— what are we to 
think of those gentlemen, who not only with pro- 
per and decent, but with laudable motives, (for 
such ie their claim) so l<Mig, so perseveringly, so 
pertinaciously, opposed that voice of the people, 
which had so repeatedly, and for so many years, 
declared itself against them, through the organ 
of their representatives ? Was this indecent in 
them ? If not, how could it be improper for us 
to seize the only moment which was left for the 
then majority to do what they deemed a necessa- 
ry act ? Let me again refer to those imperious 
demands of the constitution, wliich called on us 
to establish inferior courts. Let me remind gen- 
tlemen of their assertion on this floor, that cen- 
turies might elapse before any judicial system 
could be established with general consent. And 
then let me ask, being thus impressed with a sense 
of the duty and the difficulty of performing that 
arduous task, was it not wise to seize the auspici- 
ous moment ? 

Among the many stigmas affixed to this law, 
we have been told that the President, in selecting 
men to fill the offices which it created, made va- 
cancies and filled them from the floor of this 



House* And that but for the influence of this cii^ 
cumstance, a majority in favour of it could not 
have been foimd* Let us examine this sugges- 
tion. It is grotmded on the supposition of cor- 
rupt influence derived from a hope, founded on twa 
remote and successive contingencies. First, the 
vacancy^might or might not exist ; for it depend- 
ed as well on the acceptance of another as on the 
President's gnmt ; and Secondly, the PrestdeoC 
might or might not fill it with a member of tl^ 
House. Yet on this vague conjecture, on this 
unstable ground, it is inferred, that men in high 
c<mfidence violated their duty* It as hard to de« 
termine the influence of self interest on the heart 
of man* I shall not, therefore make the attempt* 
In the present case it is possible, that the imputa- 
tion may be just, but I hope not, I believe not* 
At any rate gentlemen will agree with me, that the 
calculation is uncertain and the conjecture vague* 
But let it now, lor argument sake, be admits 
ted* Saving always the reputation iji honourable 
men who are not here to defend themselves* Let 
it I say, for argument sake be admitted, that the 
gentlemen alluded to kcted under the influence of 
improper motives. What then ? Is a law, thai 
has received the varied assent required by the 
constitution, and is cloathed vrith all the need- 
ful formalities, thereby invalidated ? Can you im- 
pair its force by impeaching the motives of any 
member who voted for it ? Does it follow, that % 
law is bad because all those who concurred in it 
cannot give good reasons for their votes ? Is it 
not before us ? Must we not judge of it by its- 
intrinsic merit* Is it a fair argument, addressed 
to our understanding, to say we must repeal a 
law, even a good one, if the enacting of it may 
have been effected in any degree by improper mo- 
tives ? Or is the judgment of this House so fee-, 
ble, that it may not be trusted ? 

Gentlemen tell us, however, that the law is m&* 
terially defective, nay that it is unconstitutional* 
What follows ? Gentlemen bid us repeal it. But 
is this just reasoning ? If the law be only defec- 
tive, why not amend ? And.if unconstitutional, why 
repeal ? In this case no repeal can be necessary ; 
the law is in itself void ; it is a mere dead letter. 
To shew that it is unconstitutional a particular 
clause is pointed out, and an inference is made, 
as in the case of goods, where because there is 
one contraband article on board, the whole cargo 
is forfeited. Admit for a moment, that the part 
alluded to were unconstitutional, this would in no 
wise affect the remainder. That part would be void, 
or if you think proper, you can repeal that part. 
Let us, however, examine the clause objected . 
to on the ground of the constitution. It is said, 
that by this law the district judges in Tenessee 
and Kentucky, are removed from office by making 
them circuit judges. And again that you have by 
law appointed two new offices, those of circuit, 
judgesj and filled them by law, instead of pursu- : 
ing tiie modes of appointment prescribed by the 
constitution. To prove all this, the gentleman 
fi'om Virginia did us the favour to read those: 
parts of the law which he condemns, and if I can 
trust to my memory, it is clear from what he 
read, that the law does not remove these district 
judges^ neither does it appoint them to the office 
of circuit judges. It does indeed put down the . 
district court ; but is so far from destroying the 
offices of district judge, that it declares the per- 
sons filling those offices^ shall perform the duty of 
holding the circuit courts. And so far is it from 
appointing circuit judges^ that it declares the c/r- 
cuit courts shall be held by the district judges. But 
gentlemen contend, that to discontinue the district 
courts, was in effect to remove the district judges. 
This sir, is so far from being a just inference 
from the law, that the direct contn^y follows as a 
necessary result ; for it is on the principle that 
these judges continue in office after their courts 
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trc discontinued, that the new duly of holding^ 
other courts is assigned to^therh. But gentlemen 
•ay, this doctrine militates with the principles we 
eontend for. Surely not. It must be recollected, 
Sir, that we hare repeatedly admitted the Tight of 
the legislatiurey to change, alter, modify and a- 
mend, the judiciary system, so as best to promote 
the interest of the people. We only contend, that 
you shall not exceed or contravene the authority 
by which you act. But, say gentlemen, you forc- 
ed this new office on the district judges, and this 
it in effect a new appointment. I answer, that the 
question can only arise on the refusal of those judges 
to act. But is it constitutional to assign new duties 
lb officers already existing ? I fear that if this con- 
struction be adopted, our labours will speedily end ; 
for we shall be so shackled, that we canno^ move. 
WIfat'is the practice ? Do we not every day call 
«pon particular officers to perform duties not pre- 
yiously assigned to, or required of them ? And 
must die executive in every such case make a new 
appointment ? 

•But as a further reason to restore, by I'epealing 
this law, the old system, an honorable member 
troTxi North-CamKna has told us, the judges of the 
gupreme court should attend in the states to acquire 
a competent knowledge of local institutions, and 
ibr this purpose should continue to ride the circuits. 
I believe there is great use in sending young men 
tb traVel ;* it tends to enlarge their views, and give 
Hiem more liberal ideas than they might otherwise 
possess. Nay, if they reside long enough in 
Ibreign countries they may become acquainted 
withlhenianners of the people; and acquire some 
knowledge of their civil institutions. But I am 
Bot quitef convinced that riding rapidly from one 
tftfd of this country to the other is the best way to 
atudy law. I am inclined to believe that know- 
ledge may be more conveniently acquired in the 
closet th^ upon the high road. It is, moreover, 
tm be presumed that the first magistrate would, in 
aelecting persons to fill these offices, take the best 
characters from the different parts of the country, 
who already possess the needAil acquirements. 
But admitting that the president should not duly 
exercise in this respect his discretionary powers, 
and admitting that the ideas of the gentlemen are 
<iorrect, how wretched must be our condition! 
These, our judges, when called on to exercise 
their fonctions, would but begin to learn their trade, 
and that too at a period of life when the infcellec- 
tilial powers with no great facility can acquire new 
ideas. We must, therefore, have a double set of 
judges. One set of apprentice judges to ride cir- 
cuits and learn, the other set of master judges to 
liold courts and decide controversies. 

We are told, sir, that the repeal asked for is im- 
portant, in that it may establish a precedent, for 
that it is not merely a question on the propriety of 
disbanding a corps of sixteen rank and file; but 
that provisions may hereafter be made not for six- 
teen, but for sixteen hundred or sixteen thousand 
ji^dgcs, and that it may become necessary to turn 
them to the right about. Mr. President, I will not, 
I* cannot presume, that any such provision will 
ever be made, and therefore I cannot conceive any 
such necessity ; I will not suppose, for I cannot 
suppose, than any party or faction will ever do 
any thing so wild, so extravagant. But I will ask, 
how does this strange supposition consist with the 
doctrine of gentlemen, that public opinion is a suf- 
ficient check on the legislature, and a sufficient 
safe-guard to the people. Put the case to its con- 
sequences, and what becomes of the check? Will 
gentlemen say it is to be found in the force of this 
wise precedent? Is this to controul succeeding 
rultrs in their wild, their mad career ? But how I 
Is the creation of judicial officers the only thing 
committed to tlieir discretion? Have they not, ac- 
cording V) the tectrine contended for, our all at 
their disposition, with no other check than public 



opinion, which according to the supposition will not 
prevent them from committing the greatest follies 
and absurdities? Take then all the gentleman's 
ideas, and compare them together, it will result 
that h^re is an inestimable treasure put into the 
hands of drunkards, madmen, and fools. 

But away with all these derogatory suppositions. 
The legislature may be trusted. Our government 
is a system of salutary checks. One legislative 
branch is a check on the other. And should the 
violence of party spirit bear both of them away, 
the president, an officer high in honour, high in the 
public confidence, charged with weighty concerns, 
responsible to his own reputation, and to the world, 
stands ready to arrest their too impetuous course. 
This is our system. It makes no mad appeal to 
every mob in the country. It appeals to the sober 
sense of men selected from their fellow-citizens for 
their talents, for their virtue....of men in advanced 
lift, and of maturer judgment. It appeals to their 
understanding, to their integrity, to their honour, 
to their love of £une, to their sense of shame. If 
all these checks should prove insufficient, and alas ! 
such is the condition of human nature, that I fear 
they will not always be sufficient....the constitution 
has given us one more. It has given us an inde- 
pendent judiciary. We have been told, that the 
executive authoiity carries your laws into execu- 
tion. But let us not be the dupes of sound. The 
executive magistrate commands indeed your fleets 
and armies; and duties, imposts, excises, and 
all other taxes, are collected, and all exp^KUtures 
are made by officers whom he has appointed* ^ So 
far indeed he executes your laws. But these his 
acts apply not often to individual concerns. In 
those cases so important to the peace and happi- 
ness of society, tlie execution of your laws is con- 
fided to y«ur judges. And therefore are they ren- 
dered independent. Before then that you violate 
that independence— Pause— there are state sove- 
reignties, as well as the sovereignty of the gene- 
ral government— There are cases^— too many 
cases— in which the interest of one is not consi- 
dered as the interest of the other. Should these 
conflict-— if the judiciary be gone, the question is 
no longer of law but of force. This is a state of 
things which no honest and wise man can view 
without horror. 

Suppose, in the omnipotence of your legisla- 
tive authority, you trench upon the rights of your 
fellow-citizens, by passing an unconstitutional law : 
If the Judiciary Department preserve its vigor it 
will stop you short. Instead of a resort to arms 
there will be a happier appeal to argument. Sup- 
pose a case still more impressive. The President 
is at the head of your armies* Let one of his ge- 
nerals, flushed with victory, and proud in com- 
mand, presume to trample on the rights of your 
most insignificant citizen. Indignant of the wrong, 
he will demand tlie protection of your tribunals, 
and safe in the shadow of their wings will laugh 
his oppressor to scorn. 

Having now, I believe, examined all the argu- 
ments adduced to shew the expediency of this 
motion, and which foirly sifted reduce themselves 
at last to these two things. Restore the ancient 
system, and save the additional expense : Before, 
I close, what I have to say on this ground, I hope 
I shall be pardoned for saying one or two words 
about the expense. I hope also that notwithstand- 
ing the epithets which may be applied to my arith- 
metic, I shall be pardoned for using that which I 
learnt at school. It may have deceived me when 
It taught that two and two make four. But though 
It should now be branded with opprobrious terms> 
I must 5^/7/ believe that two and two do stiil make 
four.— Gentlemen of newer theories, and of high- 
er attainments, while they smile at my inferiority 
must bear with my infirmities, and take me as I 
am. 

In all this §reat system of saving ^ in all tliis 



ostentatious d^conomy, this ruge of reform, hciV 
hai^ns it' that the eagle eye has not yet htth 
turned to the Mint ? That no one piercing ^laace 
has been able to behold the expenditures of thsl 
department ? I am &r from wishing to orertuni 
it. Though it be not of great necessity, nor even 
of substantial importance, tliough it be but a 
splendid trapping of your government ; yet as i% 
may by impressing on your current coin the em- 
blems of your sovereignty, have some tendency 
to encourage a national spirit and to fester the na- 
tional pride ; I am willing to contribute my shart 
to its support. Yes, Sir, I would foster the na- 
tional pride. I cannot indeed approve of national 
vanity, nor feed it with vile adulation. Bm I 
would gladly cherish the lofty sentiment of nation- 
al pride. I would wish my countrymen to feel 
like Romans^ to be as proud as EnglishsMn, u^ 
going still farther, I would wish them to vefl their 
pride in the well bred modesty of French polite- 
ness. But can this establishment, the mere dc* 
coration of your political edifice, can it be com- 
pared with the massy columns on which rest your 
peace and safety ? Shall the striking^ of a few 
half-pence be put into a parallei with the distri^ 
bution of justice ? I find, sir, from the estimates 
on your table, that the ftahtries of the officers of 
your mint amounft to 10,600 doIlars> and that the 
expenses are estimated at 10,900 ; making 21,500 
dollars. 

I find that the actual expenditure of the last 
year, exclu^ve of salaries amounted to 

Dolls. 35,\S4 44 

AddUie salaries, 10,600 



We have a totd of, 



dS,r54 44 



A sum which exceeds the salary of diese six^ 
teen judges. 

I find further, that during the last year they have 
coined cents and half cents to the ai^ount of 10,473 
dollars and t9 cents* Thus their copper coinage 
falls a little short of what it costs us for their sa- 
lariesw We have however from this establishn^ent 
about a million cents, one to each family In. Ame-. 
rica. A little emblematic medal, to be hung over 
their chimney pieces ; and this is all their com-r 
pensation for all that expense. Yet not a word 
has been said about the mint, while the judges 
whose services are much greater, and of so much 
more importance to the community, are to be 
struck off at a blow, in order to sate an expense 
which, compared with the object, is pltifbi. What, 
conclusion then are we to draw from this predi- 
lection ? 

I will not pretend to assign to gentlemen, the 
motives by which they may be influenced ; but if 
I should permit myself to make the inquiry, the 
style of many observations, and more especially 
the manner, the warmth, the irritability, which 
have been exhibited on this occasion, would lea4 
to a solution of the problem. I had the honour, 
sir, when I addressed you the other day to observe, 
that I believed the universe could tiot aflTord a 
spectacle more sublime than the view of a power- 
ful state kneeling at the altar of justite, and sacri«» 
ficing there her passion and her pride. That J 
once fostered the hope of beholding that spectacle 
of magnanimity in America. And now what a 
world of figures has the gentleman from Virginia 
formed on his misapprehenskm of that reinark. 
i never expressed any thing like exudation at the 
idea of a State ignominiously dragged in triumph 
at the heels of your judges. But pennit me to 
say, the gentleman's exquisite sensibility on that 
subject, his alarm and apprehension, all ^hew 
his strong attachment to ^tate authority. Far be 
it from me, however, to* charge the gentleman 
with improper motives. I know that his emotions 
arise from one of those imperfections in our na» 
tui5Ct which we cannot ren^edy. They arp excite4 
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hf causes which have n^iturally inade hjtn hestilc 
to this constitution, though his duty compels him 
meluctantlf to support it. I hope, however, that 
Ifiiose gentlemen, who entertain difierent senti- 
taxents, and who are less irritable on the score of 
Btate dignity, will think it essential to preserve 
% constitution, without which the independent ex- 
tistence of the States themselves wiIH)e but of short 
duration. 

* This, sir, leads me to the second object I had 
|>roposed. I shall therefore pray your indulgence, 
while I consider how far this measure is constitution- 
aL I have not been able to discover the expedi- 
ency, but will now for argument sake admit it ; 
•md here, I cannot but express my deep regre* 
for the situation of an honourable member from 
North- Carolina* Tied fast as he is, by his in- 
structions, arguments, however forcible, can ne- 
ver be effectual. I ought therefore, to wish for 
his sake, that his mind may not be convinced by 
any thing I shall say; for hard indeed would be 
his condition, to be bound by the contrarient ob- 
ligations of an order and an oath. I csumot, how- 
ever, but express my profound respect for the ta- 
lents of those who gave him his instructions, and 
fvho sitting at a distance, without hearing the ar- 
^ments, could better understand the subject 
than the senator on this floor afler fiill discus- 
sion. 

The honourable men^ber from Virginia has re- 
peated the distinction, before taken, between the 
supreme and the inicripr tribunals; he has insisted 
on the distinction between the words shall and may; 
has inferred from that distinction, that the judgpes 
of the inferioijcourts are subjects of legislative dis- 
cretion, and has contended tliat the word mcry in- 
cludes all power respecting the subject to which it 
is applied, consequently to raise up and to put 
down, to create and to destroy. I mjist entreat 
your patience, sir, while I go more into this sub- 
ject than I ever supposed would be necessary^ 
By the article, so often quoted, it is declared " that 
the judicial power of the United States, sliall be 
Tested in one supreme court and in such inferior 
courts, as the congress' *m^ from time to time 
establi^" , I begf kiEs^ to reeaiybu^ att«ntibn to 
what I have already said Qf tdie inferior courts. 
71^ the original jurisdiction of various subjects boifig 
^ycn exclusively to them, it became the bouaden duty 
of congress y to establish such courts* I will not re- 
peat the argument already used on that subject. 
tut will a%k those, who urge the distShction be- 
tween tJie supreme court and the inferior tribunals, 
whether a law was not previously necessary before 
the supreme eoui% could be . organized* They 
reply that the constitution says, there shall be 
a supreme court, and therefore the congress ai*e 
commanded to organize it, while the rest is left to 
thtir discretion. ' This, sir, is not the fact. The 
constitution says, the judicial power shall be vest- 
ed in Td«e supreme court, and in inferior courts. 
The legislature cin therefore only organize one 
supreme court, but they may establish as many 
inferior courts as they shall think proper. The 
d^ gtt^ iftd made of them by the constitution fs, 
siJch hlftf ion coorta^as the congress may from time 
to timfe ordain and establish. But why, say gentle- 
Vleii, fix precisely one supreme court, and leave 
the rest to legislative discretion ? The answer is 
simple. It results from tbenature of things, from 
ths, exiati^Jt and probable state of our, country. 
Ther^ was no difficulty in deciding, that one and 
ml]^ one supreme court should be proper or neces- 
S2P7, to which should He appeals from inferior 
tribunals. Not so as to these. The United Sutes 
were advancing in rapid progression* Their popu- 
lation of three millions was soon to become five, 
then ten, afterwards twenty millions. This was 
well known as far as the future can becoipe an 
object of human comnrehension. In this increase 
ff j^umibers; with a still greater in<;r9a«e of wejdth, 



with th« extension of our commerce and the pro- 
gress of the arts, it was evident that although a 
great many tribunals would become necessary, it 
was impossible to determine either on the precise 
number or the most convenient form. The con- 
vention did not pretend to this prescience ; but, 
had they possessed it, would it have been proper 
to have established then all the tribunals necessary 
for all future times? Would it have been wise to 
have planted courts among tlie Chickasaws, the 
Chocktaws, the Cherokees, the Tuscaroras, and 
God knows how many more, because at some 
future day the regions over which tiiey roam 
might be ci^Uivated by policed men ? Was it not 
proper, wise, necessai*y to Jeave in the discretion 
of congress, the number ^d the kind of courts 
which they might fincj it proper to tf^/o^//^/* for the 
^purpose designated by the constitution. This simple 
statement of facts ; factsjof public notoriety, is alone 
a sufficient comment on an explication of the word 
on which gentlemen have so much relied. The 
.convention in framing, the people in adopting this 
;compactj say the judicial power shall extend to 
many cases, tlie original cognizance whereof shall 
be by the inferior|courts ; but it is neither necessary, 
nor even possible,. noiV to determine their numjber 
or their form; that essential power therefore, shall 
vest in such inferior courts as the congress may 
from time to time^ in the progression of time and 
according to the indication of circumstaiices, esta- 
blish. Not provide, or determine, but establish. Not 
a mere temporary provision, but am. establishment. 
If after this it had said in general terms, that 
judges should hold their pflices during good be- 
haviour, could a doubt have existed on the inter- 
pretation of this act, under all its attending circum* 
stances, that the judges c^ the inferior courts were 
intended, as well as those of the supreine court ? 
But did the framei*s of the constitution stop there? 
Is there then pothing more ? Did they risque on 
these grammatipal njceties the fate of America? 
Did they rest here the most important branch of 
our government ? Little important, indeed, aa to 
foreign danger ; but infinitely valuable to our do- 
mestic peace and to personal, protection against 
Hhe oppression of our rulers. No. Lest a doubt 
should be raised, they have JcarefuUy connepted 
the judges of both courts in the same sentence ; 
they have said " the judges both of the supreme and 
inferior courts,** thus coupling them inseparably 
tpgethejr.^ You n^ay cut the bands, bi^t you can 
dever unite them. With salutary caution they 
(teyised this clause, to arrest the overbearing tem- 
^r which they knew belonged to legislative bodies. 
They do not say the judges simply, but the judges 
df the supreme and inferior couits shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour. They say there- 
fi)re to the legislature, you may judge of the pro- 
priety, the utility, the necessity of organizing these 
courts ; but when established, you have done your 
duty. Anticipating the course of passion in futui^e 
t^mes, they say to th^ legislature, you shall not 
disgrace yourselves by exhibiting the indecent 
spectacle of judges established by one legislature 
removed by another. We .will save jau also fi'om 
yourselves* We say these judges shall hold their 
ofiices: and surely, sir, to pretend that they can 
hold their office after the . offipe is destroyed, is 
contemptible. 

The framers of this constitution had seen much, 
read much, and deeply reflc<;ted. Th^ knew by 
experience the violence of popular bodies, and let 
it be remembered that since that day many of tlie 
states, taught by experience, have found it neces- 
sary to change their forms of goveniment to avoid 
the effects of that violence. The convention con- 
templated the very act you now attempt. They 
knew also the jealousy and the power of the states ; 
and they established for your ajid for their protec- 
tion, this most important department. I beg gen- 
tleman to hev jm4 to rei^^^mb^ what I say*- It 



in tiH» department alone, and it is theind^pandenc^ 
alone of this department, which can save you from 
civil war. Yes, sir, adopt the language of gentle^ 
men, say with them, by the act to whkh you are 
urged, ^< if we oonnot remore the judges we can 
destroy them." Establish thus the dependence of 
the judiciary d^artment. Who wiH resort to them 
for protection af^^ainst you ? Who will confide iur 
who will be bound by their decrees ? Are we then 
to resort to the ultimate reason of kings ? Are our 
arguments to fiy from the mouths of our cannon t 

We are told that we may violate our constitu* 
tioQ^ beeause similar constitutions have been vio. 
lated elsewhere. Two -states have been cited to. 
that effect, Marykoid and Virginia* The honora- 
ble gentleman from Virginia tells us that whe& 
this happened in the state he belongs to, no com- 
plaint wafi made by tJie judges. I will not inquire 
into that fact, although I have the protest of the 
judges now lying before me« Judges emment for 
their talents, renowned for their leaitiing, respec- 
table for their virtue* I will not inquii^ what con- 
stitutions have been violated* I will not ask either 
when or where this dangerous practice began, or 
has been followed. I will admit the fact. What 
does it prove ? Does it ^iKove that because they have 
violated, we also may violate i Does it not prove 
directly the contrary ? Is it not the strongest rea- 
son 00^ earth for preserving the independence of 
our tribunals? If it be true that they vrith strong 
hsmd seized thvir courts, and be»t them to their 
will, ought we not to give suiters a fair chance for 
justice in our courts, or must the suffering citizen 
be deprived of all protection ? 

The gentlemtm fi^om Virginia has called our 
attention to certain cases which he considers aii 
forming necessanr exceptions to the principles for 
which we contend. Permit me to say that neces* 
Bity is a hard law; and frequently proves too 
much ; and let the gentleman recollect t&at argu- 
toent^ which prove too much prove nothing. 

He ha& instanced a case where it may be proper 
to appoint comnaissioners for a limited time to 
settle some particular description of controvert 
sies. Undoubtedly it is always in the power of 
Congress to form a board of commissioners for 
particular purposes. He asks, are these inferior 
courts, and must tliey also exist forever ? I an» 
swer that the nature of their offices must depend 
on the law by which they are created; if called 
to exercise the judicial fimctions, designated by 
the constitution, they must have an existence con- 
formable to its injunctions* 

Again he has instanced the Mississippi Terri-r 
tory, claimed by, and which may be surrendered 
to the state of Georgia, and a part of the union 
which may be conquered by a foreign enemy*- 
And he asks triumphantly are our inferior courts ' 
to remain . after our jurisdiction is gone I This 
case rests upon a principle so simple that I ani, 
surprised the honourable member did not perceive 
4ie answer in the very jscMunent when he made the 
objection. Is it by our act that a country is takea 
fl*om us by a foi*eign enemy? .Is it by our con* 
sent that our juris&ctioii is lost? I had the faor 
nour, in speaking the other day^ expressly and 
for the most obvious reasons, to except the case 
of conquest. As well might we contend for th^ 
government of a town swadlowed up by an earth-* 
quake. 

General Mason explained.-— He had supposed 
tlie case of territory conqitered and afterward^ 
ceded to the conqueror^ or some other territory 
ceded in lieu of it. 

3ir. Mbrris.^^^Tht casc is precisely the samc» 
Until after the peace the conquest is not complete* . 
Every body knows that until the cession by treaty^ 
the original owner has the postliminary right to a 
territory taken from him.*-^Beyond bU question 
where. Congress are compelled to cede the terrii^ . 
tor^, the jud^s ca|i iio longer f»i^ unlei^ \fi^ 
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Bcw 8<yver(iigft confer the c^ce* Orfcr such a tef- 
ritorf the authority of the constitution ceases, and 
of course the rights which it confers. 

It is said, the judicial institution is intended for 
the benefit of the people, and not of the judge ; 
and it is complained of, that in speaking of the of- 
$ce, we say it is his office. Undoubtedly the in- 
stitution is for the benefit of the people. But the 
question remains, how will it be rendered most be- 
neficial i Is it by making the judge independent, 
by making it his office, or is it by placing him in 
a state of abject dependence, so that the office shall 
be his to-day and belong to another, to-morrow I 
Let the gentleman hear the words of the consti- 
tution ; it speaks of their offices, consequently as 
^plied to a single judge of his office, to be exer- 
cised by him for the benefit of the people of Ame- 
rica, to which exercise his independence is as neces- 
sary as his office. 

The gentleman from Virginia has on this oc- 
casion likened the judge to a bridge, and to vari- 
ous other objects ;' but I hope for his pardon, if 
while I admire the lofty flights of his eloquence, 
I abstain from noticing observations which I con- 
ceive to be utteriy irrelevant. 

The san^e honourable member has not only 
given us his history of the supreme court, but has 
told us of the manner in which they do business, 
ivnd expressed his fears that having little else to 
do, they will do mischief—- We are not compe- 
tent, sir, to examine, nor ought we to prejudge, 
.their conduct. I am persuaded that they will do 
their duty, and presume they will have the decen- 
cy to believe that we do our duty. In so far as 
they may be busiied with the great mischief of 
checking the legislative or executive departments 
in any wanton invasion of our rights, 1 shall re- 
joice in that mischief.— I hope indeed they will 
not be so busied, because I hope we shall give 
them no cause. But I also hope they will keep 
an eagle eye upon us lest we should* It was part- 
ly for this purpose they were established, and I 
trust, that when properly called on they will dare 
to act. I know this doctrine is unpleasant. I 
know it is more popular to appeal to public opi- 
nion, that equivocal, transient being, which exists 
no where and every where. But if ever the occa- 
sion calls for it, I trust that the supreme court 
will not neglect doing the great mischief of sav- 
ing this constitution, which can be done much bet- 
ter by their deliberations, than by resorting to what 
jirc called revolutionary measures. 

The honourable member from North-Carolina, 
tore prest by the delicate situation in which he is 
placed, thinks he haa discovered a new argument 
In favour of the vote which he is instructed to 
give. As fieo* as I can enter into his ideas, and 
trace their progress, he seems to have assumed 
the position which was to be proved, and then 
searched through the constituti<»i, not to discover 
whether the legislature have the right contended 
£>r, but whether, admitting them to possess it, 
there may not be something which might com- 
port with that idea. I shall state the honourable 
member's argument, as I understand it, and if 
mistaken pray to be corrected. He read to us 
that clause which relates to impeachment, and 
comparing it with that which fixes the tenure of 
judicial office, has observed that this clause must 
relate solely to a removal by the executive pow- 
er, whose right to remove, though not indeed any 
where mentioned in the constitution, has been 
admitted in a practice founded on legislative con- 
struction. 

. That as the tenure of the office is during good 
Sehaviaury and as the clause respecting impeach- 
ment, does not specify misbaluivioury there is evi- 
dently a clause of removal, which cannot be reach- 
ed by impeachment^ and of course (the executive 
not leing permitted to remove) the right must 
hece2>saiiiy xievolve on. the legislature. Is this 



the honourable member's argument? If it be, 
the reply is very simple. MisbeJuruiour is not a 
term known in our law. — The idea is expressed 
by the word misdemeanor ; which word is in the 
clause quoted respecting impeachments. Taking 
therefore the two together, and speaking plain 
old English, the constitution says : *^ The judges 
shall hold their offices so long as they shall de- 
mean thejnselves welly but if they shall misdemeany 
if they shall on impeachment be conv cted of mis- 
demeanory they shall be removed. Thus, sir, the 
honourable member will find that the one clause 
is just as broad as the other. He will see, there- 
fore, that the legislature can assume no right from 
the deficiency of either, and will find that this 
clause, which he relied on, goes, if rightly under- 
stood, to the confinnation of our doctrine. 

Is there a member of this house, who can lay 
his hand on his heart and say^ that consistently 
with the plain words of our constitution, we have 
a right to repeal this law ? I believe not. And if 
; we undertake to construe this constitution to our 
purposes, and say that public opinion is to be our 
judge, there is an end to all constitutions. To 
'.what will not this dangerous doctrine lead ? Should 
■it to day be the popular wish to destroy the first 
magistrate, you can destroy him. And should he 
to-morrow be able to conciliate to hiim the popular 
iwill, and lead them to wish for your destruction, it 
is easily effected. Adopt this principle, and the 
,whim of the moment will not only be the law, but 
the constitution of our country. 

The gentleman from Virginia has mentioned a 
great nation brought to the feet of one of her 
]servant9. But why is she in that situation ? Is it 
kiot because popular opinion was ctiled on to decide 
every thing, until those, who wore bayonets, de- 
cided for all the rest. Our situation is peculiar. 
At present our national compact can prevent a 
state from acting hostilely towards the general in- 
terest. But let this compact be destroyed and 
each state becomes instantaneously vested with 
absolute 8overeignty....Is there no instance of a 
similar situation to be found in history ? Look at 
the states of Greece. They were once in a con- 
dition not unlike to that in which we should then 
^nd. They treated the recommendations of their 
Amphictionic coimcil (which was more a meeting 
of ambassadors than a legislative assembly) as we 
^id the resolutions of the. old Congress. Are we 
wise ? So were they.— Are we valiant ? They also 
Were brave. Have we one common language, and 
are we united under one head ? In this also there 
Is a sti*ong resemblance. But by their divisions, 
they became at first victims of the ambition of 
Philip, and were at length swallowed up in the 
Roman empire. Are we to form an exception to 
the general principles of human nature, and to all 
the examples of histoiy ? And are the maxims of 
experience to become false, when applied to our 
kte? 

Some indeed flatter themselves, that our destiny 
will be like that of Rome. Such indeed it might 
be if we had the same wise, but vile, aristocracy, 
under wnose guidance they became the masters 
of the world. But we have not that strong aristo- 
cratic arm, which can seize a wretched citizen, 
scourged almost to death by a remorseless credi- 
tor, turn him into the ranks, and bid him as a 
soldier bear our Eagle in triumph round the globe. 
I hope to God we sliall never have such an abomi- 
nable institution. But what, I ask, will be the situa- 
tion of these states (organized as they now are) if 
by the dissolution of our national compact they be 
left to themselves ? What is the probable result ? 
We shall either be the victims of foreign intrigue, 
and split into factions,* fall under the domination of 
a foreign power, or else after the misery and tor- 
ment of civil war, become the subjects of an usurp- 
ing military despot. What but this compact .^ 
What but this specific part of it, can save us from 



ruin ? The judicial power ; that fortress of the con- 
stitution, is now to be overturned. Yes, with 
honest Ajax I would not only throw a shield before 
it, I would build around it a >v^ll of Irass. But I 
am too weak to defend the rampart against the. 
host of assailants. I must call to my assistance 
their good sense, their patriotism, and their vv^uc. 
Do not, gentlemen, suffer the rage of passion to 
drive reason from her seat. If this law be indeed 
bad, let us join to remedy the defects. Has it 
been passed in a manner which wounded your 
pride, or roused your resentment? Have, I con- 
jure you, the magnanimity to pardon that offence. 
1 entreat, I implore you, to sacrifice those angry 
passions to the interests of our country. Pour out 
this pride of opinion on the altar of pati-iotism. 
Let It be an expiatory libation for the weal of 
America. Do not, for Cod's sake, do not suffer 
that pride to plunge us all into the abyss of ruin. 
Indeed, indeed, it will be but of little, very little 
avail, whether one opinion or the other be right 
or wrong — it will heal no wounds, it will pay no 
debts, it will rebuild no ravaged towns — ^Do not 
rely on that popular will, which has bixmgbt us 
frail beings into political existence ? That opinion 
is but a changeable thing. It will soon change. 
This very measure will change i^ You will be 
deceived. Do not I beseech you, in reliance on a 
foundation so frail, commit the dignity, the har- 
mony, the existence of our nation to the wild mnd* , 
Trust not your treasure to the waves. Tbroir not 
your compass and your charts into the ocean. Do 
not believe that its billows will waft you into port. 
Indeed, indeed, you will be deceived. Oh, cast 
not away this only anchor of our safety. I have 
seen its progress. I know the difficulties through 
which it was obtained. I stand in the presence ot 
Almighty God, and of the world. I declare to 
you, that if you lose this charter, never ! no never! 
will you get another. We are now perhaps ar. 
fived at the parting point. Here, even here, wc 
Stand on the brink of fate. Pause— Pauses— For 
heaven's sake pause ! 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR TBE POUTFQLIO, 
ON the morning preceding the illuminations for 
the ratifications of the preliminaries, M. Otto re- 
ceived the following lines, in a female manuscript) 

A thousand ble&iiBgs wait onpencefvl Qtto» 
Whose talenis so much powder sav'd and »bot-0| 
Who spar*d those tears, as talt as wife of LoT-Ot 
For carcases that otherwise would rot-o 
In Eg)j>t„.,ot tome other distant spot-a. 

One of the emblems hung out on the event of 
the peace, was a hieroglyphic of the chief consort 
name, which, in less happy times, has been used by 
a different class of men. This was a scragg of 
muttony with the explanation under it, The original 
Money partm 

A French journalist, after relating that a young 
man, who had been dea/iov many years, was cured 
by the explosion of a cannon fired near him, adds, 
^< these same cannon sometimes do wonders in tht 

cure of dda/nessl** 

The long pending wager of 50001. a-side, bc» 
tween.B. Barclay, Esq. and Captain Fletcher, is 
expected tQ be decided in Scotland, in the begin- 
ning of next month. Mr. Barclay undertakes to 
go ninety miles, in twenty-one hours and a half. 
The last time he attempted to execute the same 
distance, in the same time, he was taken ill, after 
having gone over much of the ground, and tiie oddt 
being in his favour; Mr. B. is in training by one 
Smith, of Black Hamilton, and i^ in good health 
s^nd excellent wind. ^London paper* 
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Among the numerous sarcasms upon the ludi- 
crous subject ,of tbe ** % inmo'* cheese, ^boyishly 
made by the great children of Cheshire, and not 
less boyishly received by a childish philosopher, 
we think the following will produce tlie greatest 
merriment ; 

The imagination of the hihabitants of Cheshire 
was so much expanded by the contemplation 
of their performance of so Herculean a task, as 
the manufacture of the Mamihoth Cheese, that, in 
penning their address tp the gfe^f object of their 
bounty, they were scarce able to make use of that 
sublimity of language, which the occasion demand- 
ed. The following is the substance of their ad- 
dress :..•• 

A cSEJr NeW'Year's Gift. 

Tbt ^etitett Cheett in Americai 
roR 

The grtateit Man in America* 

TO WIT, 

The Author ef the History of the ^ca««f ^Beist in America. 

GBKAT SIR, 

It is true we lire at a great distance from the 
seat of the great national government, yet we claim 
the great right of judging for ourselves. We have 
a great attachment to the constitution, and we 
have', for several years past, had great apprehen- 
.sions, that the great features of ^it were not pro- 
. perly attended to : Our joy, of course, must have 
been great^ on your election to the fira^ great office 
in the nation, having htad great evidence, from your 
great sentiments, that it would be your greatest 
strife and glory to turn back the government to its vir^ 
gin purity. The trust i^great. The task is great. 
But we feel a great consolation, that the^^a* ruler 
of the great universe, who raises up great men to 
achieve great events, has raised up a great Jeffer- 
son, to defend the great principles of republican- 
ism. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our^r^at love 
to our great president, not in grec^t words, but in 
tnightj eUeds. With this address, we send you a 
great Cheese, by the hands of the greatest' men 
amongst us, as a huge pepp^r-com of the great es- 
teem we bear our rX/V/* magistrate. It is not the 
last stone in the Bastile (vfe presume they mean it is 
not so great as the greatest stone in the Bastile Jy nor 
is it of any great consequence as an article of 
worth, but we hope it will be received as a great 
free*wiU oQering. This great Cheese, great sir, 
•was not made by hgreat lord, for hhgreat hiajesty, 
nor with a view to gain great ojficesj or great \lt\csj 
but by the great personal labour of the greatest 
farmers in our great state, without the assistance 
of a single slave, for an elective president of a 
greeA people, with the only view of casting a huge 
. mite into the great scale of democracy. The late 
return of republicanism has jr^af/y induced the in- 
habitants of Cheshire, to treat the ^rt?^/ characters, 
who now fill the great offices, with great respect. 
We had, sir, formed the vast project of putting 
Bomogrand inscription on this great cheese, but we 
^^r^ greatly dissuaded fnMn this attempt, from the 
great inconveniency we find in paying the great 
expense on stamped paper. May the Almighty God 
greatly preserve your life for a /cwi^time, as ti great 
blessiQg U> the United. St«U^ ^^d t/^ the vadd at 
large. 

PUANE lUDANA* 

**The republicans heard him with regret, and 
while he fordid all consideration for himself, every 
one who felt for the dignity of legislative prdceeding^ 
lamented*" This is not the first chapter of la- 
inentationst that Mr. Dana h^ furnished for the 
democrats- We would only ask, where was all 
thi3 delicacy of fe^ng, this exquisite sensibility, 
for the dignity of legislative proceedings^ y^hen Mat- 
ik^^ hyQn WJ^ ^uiit^ of s« vUe aaoutra^ against 



it ? Mr. Dana only scattered keen-edged words, 

to wound republican pride but the Lyon did a 

dirty trick, for which he was justly chastized^ by a 
gentleman, and had he met entire justice, would 
have been thrust out of congress. 

It is a doubtful matter, whether our president 
Jefferson, can write one sentence of correct and 
classical English. Shall we attribute this egregi- 
ous deficiency in scholarship to the same unwor- 
thy affectation, which is said to have possessed 
Frederic II of Prussia, who would seldom speak, 
and never wrote correctly hii mother tongue ? Or 
is it a portion of that deep-rooted malignity against 
every thing English, which Mr. Jefferson is known 
to entertain, that makes him disdain even to write 
their language with accuracy ? " 

Take the following specimen :......" If revealed 

religion has not been able to guard itself against 
misrepresentations, / could not expect it.** Make 
what you can ofit^ reader ! 

We shall certainly run the risk of being charg- 
ed with TjuMiingj by the Aurora, if we continue to 
expose all the murders committed by the writers 
in that paper, upon sense, grammar, and language. 
From the president of the United States down to 
Tench Coxe (a wide distance we own), there is 
scarcely one man of the party, that is not in the 
habit of employing the true-American words, illy 
and lengthy^ whenever they can. In the paper of 
Thursday, we find the following. " Curious facts, 
relative to a country, illy understood." We beg 
leave to substitute the word language for country. 

The Aurora-man calls upon his Hog correspon- 
dent to come and get his swill agayu For himself 
he don't like, and will none of it. 

As many have expressed a curiosity to obtain 
some memoirs of the celebrated Mr. Windham, 
the Editor has been at considerable pains to obtain 
&*om English journals a correct biography. Hi- 
therto his search has been firuitless. Meanwhile, 
let otir readers accept the following paragraph. 

This gentleman is member of pariiament for 
Norwich, and is noted for the decision, boldness, 
and correctness of his parliamentary conduct. He 
was a brilliant member of that literary cMy in 
which Dr. Johnson^ Edmund Burke^ isfc. so long 
mingled, and was most lavishly Commended by the 
former in various instances. As a high proof of 
his political talents, the following extorted praise 
has been bestowed even by a reluctant jacobin. 

The talents of Mr. Windham, as a politician, 
are highly respectable. With his education, his 
experience, his powers of reasoning, and his inde- 
fatigable efforts in favour of the cause, which he 
espouses, he is certainly a valuable acquisition to 
the ministry. In abstract questions, where the 
abstniie- aid of logic may be serviceable, Mr. 
Windham will ever have tlie pre-eminence of any 
member at present in parliament. His arguments 
ire scholastic, ingenious, and marked with a pre- 
cision, characteristic of himself. In his language, 
he is chaste, copious and forcible. His mode of 
reasoning attracts the most severe attention, while 
it frequently conveys iri'csistible conviction to the 
most sceptical. He seldom enters into narrative 
or description. His mind is wholly employed in 
evincing the fallacy. His voice is articulate, and 
possesses an uniform tenour of power. He never 
attempts the false glare of rhetorical figure, or 
^lendid diction. Anxious to pursue the more solid 
sources of his reasoning faculty, he trusts to the 
mere aid of his logical powers to display his argu- 
ments. Few possess more acutentss in discern- 
ing the weak parts of his adversay's sentinjenjts, 
of have the power of confuting them with more 
effect. He is a character of respectable habits, 
hjg;h t4jent5; and useful accjuisitions j and impar- 



tiality must acknowledge that his loss is as much 
felt by his former friends, as his support is cherish- 
ed by those, with whom he now adheres. 

Amon^ the many pleasantrieS| the federal sneer- 
ers have invented to raise the laugh at the expence 
of our French treaty bearer, the following song, 
the production as we understand of a la<fy^ in the 
Gazette of the U. S. is at once good humourcdf 
easy, and poetical* 

vAVcr DAWsov*s RBYtfnir. 

Since Nancy Dawion's come to town, 
Ko LoMsow DOLL wHl now {<> down* 
For every ribbon, hat and gown» 
Consult witb Nancy Dawson. 

For she can tell 700 to a hair, . 
The size, and hue of wig to wear, 
When to dress, and when go bare:— 
Most knowing Nan^y IHwson! 

Tis said, and I believe it true, 
Such skUl in lace did Nancy shew. 
She gained a prize, obtain*d by £ew :-« 
Oh! lucky Nancy Dawson! 

The prize, the Paris belles agreed. 
For Nancy's taste, should be decreed— 
A Doo of Madame Talien's breed:— 
Sweet pet for Nancy Dawson ! 

This is not all that Nancy brings, 
But many other pretty things, 
For which, the Muse in rapture singf 
The praise of Nancy Daw&on. 



The Parisian elegantees do not wear their rib- 
bons in a bow or a knot on the head) but with 
the ends cut into homs^ as more appropriate em^ 
blems* 

^< Your face belies you/' said a gentleman to a 
ruhicond beggar. <^ Ah ! Master," replied the men-» 
<)icant, <^ it is not my face, but my landlord's, he 
is not paid for it yet." 

A n^w discovery has been lately made, which 
if it should prove useful^ will not be entitled, at 
all events, to the praise of humanity. It is a re-* 
ceipt for the destruction of the field mice. By 
catching a dozen, and confining them in a cage 
without food, they will be reduced to the neces* 
sity of eating one another. The survivor being set 
at liberty, will fly to the holes pf his former com- 
panions, and having been thus a cannibal, will fall 
upon and destroy the whole brood. 

^Farm^r^s ^useum%\ 



The Ladies have just now adopted a repulsive 
kind of hat, which may be called thp Poking Hat ; 
it has a long projection, like the beak pf a snipe, 
and is a good guard against all familiar approach 
of those who have any regjard fiar their eyes. It 
is an invention inspired by the Goddess of Ugliness^ 
and is quite worthy of its origin. 

Trotting match.^^On the morning of the fth 
inst. a black, poncy U 1-2 hands high, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Samuel Shephard, of Brotherton, was 
matched, for 20gs. to trot one mile upon the Don- 
caster road in 6 minutes, carrying its owner, who 
rode 14 l-2st. and performed it with great ease in 
4 minutes and 45 seconds, to the astonishment of 
a number of spectators. [Tork Courant.J 

At the last Malt on Races j a match was run be* 
twixt two Hunters, which could arrive at a given 
point in the sliortest time. They went the dis* 
tance (four miles) in lt;ss than fifteen minuteSf 
and took one hundred leaps ii) their way as they^ 
crossed the country. Mr. Tejsdjls was the ^Vi^ 
ner ; Mr. Darlet the )9^r^ PR whom the odd$ 

wer^ *^t st^tiogr ' * , \Tork H^fold'} 
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mTHING. 

(rROK ▲ PARIS PAPER.) 

In spite of the wit with which the ejres of our 
for readers generally inspire us, we cannot deny 
that we are on some occasions afflicted with such 
a degree of mental sterility as to be utterly inca- 
pable of producing any thing at all smart or en- 
tertaining.— What must we say under such cir- 
cumstances ? Nothings reply our fair readers. That 
is precisely what we have now resolved to do. 
But you will say, that Nothing is a very insignifi- 
cant subject. Is this really your opinion ? For our 
part, on the contrary, we believe that Nothing is 
at present every thing. May not the greater num- 
ber of the voluminous romances, which consume 
BO much paper, and stuff the shelves of so many 
libraries, be vjery fairly reduced io Nothing?- Are 
they not made of Nothing ? . Are they not sold, or 
at least are they not read for Nothing ? What is 
obtained from reading them ? litemlly Nothing, 
How many people arc there now a days, who, 
though originally JVbf/iiii^, have, after being for a 
moment something, again relapsed into Nothing ? 
What is there in most cases in those pretty heads 
which not unfrequently turn ours ? Nothing. The 
young Oijmpe pleads for a divorce from the old 
Geronte^ to whom she was married last year. 
What is it he has been doing during the year of 
their marriage ? Why truly he has been doing 
Nothing. What does the prude Orphise^ who ex- 
claims so loudly against naked bosoms, conceal 
under the triple furT Why she conceals Nothing. 
Can you conceive any thmg more witty and spi- 
rited than Mr. Shertdan's Comedies, or more dull 
and insipid than the monstrous farces of Kotze* 
bue ? Nothing. Is there any thing more unhap- 
py than the lot of an unfortunate stock-jobber, 
more unfeeling than the heart of a rich miser, 
more light than the vows of a lover, more dull 
than the verses of Small Pybus I Still the an- 
swer is Nothing. You see then that Nothing is 
every thing, and even above every thing, for what 
is wanting to what has every rfiihg. Bat Nothit^ 
has no where so great influence as over the fair 
sex. They know how to please with Nothing. 
With Nothing they play off all their attractions. 
A Nothing vexes and consoles them ; a Nothing 
puts them out of humour, and the same Nothing 
restores them to cheerfulness. A Nothing gives 
them the vapours, and in its turn affbrds them 
pleasure and amusement. But we will no longer 
trespass on your patience with Nothing : and there- 
fore we shall here close our remarks on Nothing ! 



Two Suitors in Chancery, being reconciled to 
each other after a very tedious and expensive suity 
lately applied to an artist to paint a device in com- 
memoration of their returning amity and peace. 
The Artist accordingly painted one of them in hia 
shirt and the other stark naked. 



AKCCDOTK OF THE LATE ISAAC SPARKS. 

Sparks was a well known bon vivanty and devoted 
his evenings to the purple deity. It was remark- 
ad, that, when he got his quantum of the juice of 
the grape, he entirely lost his power of speech, 
though he retained the use of his limbs. Mr. 
Foote was his constant companion in his nocturnal 
Tevels, who was as diminutive in stature, as the 
other was tall and robust. One night, from hav- 
ing been remarkable festive, our chief joker could 
not speak J and Foote was not able to stand. Sparks 
look him up, and placed him on a straddle on his 
neck and shoulders. In this manner they quitted 
the tavern. During their walk home, they were 
accosted by a watchman, who denaanded who they 
Were. Spa'^ks pointed up to Foote, as much as to 
kiiU he would iiiiorm him ; who, oa being asked, 



replied, ^< that he was only seeing thp ^gentleman 
home." 



« The New-England Palladium" contains the 
following testimony, in favour of the ex-secretary 
of state ; and the Editor of the Port Folio is proud 
to repeat, in every mode, and from tvcry vehicle, 
the praise of pure integrity, which noUiing can 
tarnish, and valiant decisiveness, which never wa- 
vered or veered ; 

" The democratic party are very eage;r to cajl 
•for accounts. The honesty of sucli a m,a|) as Col» 
Pickering, though unspotted through life, is not 
voucher enough for these dragons, who pretend to 
watch the treasury. They seem to hold it ammx 
to examine^ when they confess it would be vl/oUj to 
suspect. 

" Now is this democratic jealousy a sort of stuff 
for shew, or is it for use? If it be their holiday 
isuit, their inauguration dress, we, the people, may 
tend out, in case they persist to make every day's 
kear of it, that it is as flimsy as it is tawdry. The 
^emocrats will be soon out at the elbows. If it be 
jfor use, pray is not Mr. Gallatin as much to be 
suspected as Colonel Pickering? The American^ 
often tried, and in trying times, and never found 
wanting, is surely as well entitled to confidence, 
as the foreigner J who, on the only trial he has been 

fmt to, was found wanting. If they must be jea- 
ous, and they must^ for fear b the instinct oi, weak- 
hess, there let them fix their eyes. Tlie .n^aH) 
whose country lies on the other side -of the Atlan- 
tic, and whose principles^ if he has any, are to be 
found on the other side of the Allegany^ is a proper 
subject of their watchfulness. Yet their demo- 
cratic eyes, like the owl's, are struck bJind when 
there is light, and are opened to nothing but dark- 
ness. They see nothing that is obvious.....they 
believe n^hing that i« proyed.«.«their faith is ev^r 
the most stubborn, where the grounds of suspicion 
are the lightest. From examining the secretaries 
Pickering and Wolcott's accounts, we arcf told no* 
thing, not even suspicion will result, for they do 
not pretend to suspect them. Nevertheless, they 
will examine. The account of French piracies is 
thirty millions, thaty they say, must not be examin- 
ed. No questions askedy as advertisements for the 
return of stolen goods say ; let us ratify a treaty 
that spunges out the claim. Neither French nor 
Swiss accounts, it seems,, need vouchmg or exam- 
ining. With respect to them, jacobin fidth has 
its perfect work." 

The vice president of the United States com- 
bines, in happy union, his duty and his delight. 
Now at New- York, frolic and free j and now at 
Washington, laborious and crafty. Wise as a 
scrpenty though not quite fts harmless as a dovey he 
can employ his versatile energies in the most di- 
verse direction, and, like the younger Lvttlkton, 
after convincing or alluring his hearers, by his, 
morning eloquence, can, at eve, retire 

** To sport with Amaryllis in the shade* 
Or wiih the tangles of Nxrea^'s hair." 



The Aurora advertises for two smart devilsy of 
goodmoralsy as apprentices to the printing business. 



In the ** New-York Evening Post,*' we read» 
with full assent, the following compliment to the 
talents of Mr. G. Moitais : 

" The speech of Mr. Govemeur Morris is a 
very elegant specimen of that gentleman's talents. 
It well deserves tlie high encomiums which have 
been bestowed upon it. Were we to study to 
characterise it in a sentence, we should say, it was 
argumentative, yet graceful; bold, yet respectful; 
witty,- yet dignified ; resembling, in ixafipy quota- 



tion, wid nhstfativc metaphor, the mannef of 
Burke, without his exuberance^ The friends of 
Mr. Morris, who have the cause of federalism at 
heart, and whose alarms for our constitution have, 
of late, been too much excited, view, with sensa** 
tions of extreme pleasure, this sfdendid dcertion 
of that gentleman's abilities. High pxpectatiqits 
have long been entertained, that he would produce* 
something worthy of his luminous mind, and w&> 
rejoice that the hopes of the most sanguine are at 
length gratified. He has now ^ven u^ a pledge, 
that he will not stand aloof in tlus period of oop^. 
mon danger.** 



X)BJG1NAL POETRY, 

FOR THE PORT IQLZO, 
SMOKINO A^^GAR, 

IH TKa' MANNER or MILTOK. 

PROP*!? in an elbow chair, Fumopo satt. 

With legs divaricating, and with heels 

Recumbent on tlie stove's projecting- ptatev 

Around his head, in sombrous volumes roU'd 

The clouds of pungent smoke, from volute leaf 

Of plant perfumed, delicious with the scent 

Of od'rous bean, dear bought, and brought UmA 

far ! * 
His head sublime, thrown back in lofty state. 
The ceiling's height contemplate^ j nor disturb'd 
Its musing trance, except betimes to squirt 
The sputtering streams of bland saliva off. 
Nor minds the plaints of Betty or of Jatik, 
For brass resplendent sullied ; or the spots 
That mar the nicely blacken 'd, shining face* 
Of Franklin's economic fount of heat. 
While on the mantle stands the cheering glasa 
Of Gallic cordial, tempered with the strain 
Of limpid Schuylkill, which et-ewhile he sips. 
And feels his soul expand, and dreams of bUsa 
Supreme, in Fancy's airy vbions lost. 
In his mind*s eye he sees the blooming £air 
Simper, or smile upon him;. ...she, for whom 

He almost would resign the fragrant fumes 
Of lov'd segar, and purify his breath. 
But now Ambition ffres his swelUng thoughts, • 
With schemes of public good. He dares \i6 coivT 
And win the people's voice. The senate hears 
His voice, resounding in her spacious hall^ 
And patriots listen, while Fumoso rails* 
His hand aloft extending, wav'd sublime 
In circle bold......alas ! the blazing top 

Of taper kunk it strlkes.......the light's extixi^! 

His knuckles too are sing'd !....the charm disscdvesS 

His last segar begins to scorch his lip ; 
The drowsy watchman bellows " dwelf agleckl'* 
Fumoso starts ! relumes the extjnguish'd wick^ ' 
♦And sadly silent seeks the sweets of sleep. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BT SAMUKL SAtriTTSR, KSq. 

No.V. 

AMONG those, who are advanced into the vale 
•F years, there is no complaint more common, 
than the increasing degeneracy of the times.**. 
They look round the world, and seeing nothing 
that awakens those feelings, which novelty excited 
in the bosom of youth, they exclaim, in bitterness, 
that all b vanity and vexation of spirit. 

An 0I4 lady, who has the honour of calling me 
her grandson, and whose goodness g€ heart calls 
forth my love, as much as her grey hairs command 
my revet*ence, although she can participate in the 
pleasures of the young, and although her easy 
presence checks no decent joy, always insists upon 
this topic, with peculiar warmth and energy. I 
have controverted the point with her, for the last 
five years, but conviction has not, as yet, been 
produced on either side, for the old lady soon 
jpwvs warm, and I am then silent. I wish to 
combat this mistaken idea, both for her sake, and 
ibr that of many of her contemporaries; and shall 
therefore enter into a cursory examination of its 
justice. My readers will not expect that I shoidd 
enter into any philosophical disquisition upon the 
subject. I shall take such a desultory view of it, 
fis suits the << laborious idleness" of a Lounger. 

It has been remarked, that the extent of civiliza- 
tion attained by a country, may be calculated to a 
considerable degree of accuracy, from the nature 
of its amusements. If this principle be admitted, 
we must set down that nation as scarcely more 
than half civilized, where the tormenting a gene- 
rous animal, and finally destroying him, consti- 
tutes the favourite amusement, not of the vulgar 
only, but of those also of more exalted rank. We 
sboidd also scarcely allow, that anotlier was ad^ 
vanced more than two thirds in the scale of refine- 
ment, where, in the boxes of a theatre, the steams 
of hot punch, the odour of half decayed apples, the 
craunching of ground nuts, and the smoke of se-* 
^ars should unite to impress a stranger with the 
belief that he was in a common ale-house, rather 
than in a scene of elegant amusement. But, not 
o^ly may comparative degrees of civilization be- 
tween one nation and another be estimated by this 
scale ; it affords also a criterion of the compara- 
tive de^^^e of civilization, in the same country, at 
different periods of its history. In Russia, for in- 
stance, the remaikable regulation, that no lady 
•ha^ appear drunk in the court assemblies, before 
nine o'clock, was a proof of tlie rapid advances in 
refinement that had be^n made in that country ; 
•for, It is very deubtfel, whether, in the preceding 
reign, the power of a despotic sovereign would hj^ve 
)h>een competent to impose such a cruel restriction. 
Probably, the inhabitui>ts of that vast cmpir^ arc 
now so &r improved, .that a re$culat$on that no Udy 
-should a^[>ear drunk, before the- hour of eteveu, 
might be enforced, without any- great ^aaiird of a ; 
political coi^vulslonf 



But to return from this digression. I leave to 
others the task of examining and appreciating the 
advances of the present age, in the several branches 
of philosophy. I shall only attempt to vindicate 
its superiority, by the superior taste and elegance 
of its amusements ; and, by comparing them with 
those of preceding generations, endeavour to de- 
monstrate on which side the advantage lies. 

I have already incidentally mentioned the thea- 
tre : let us begin our estimate, by comparing the 
dramatic writings of the present day, with those of 
preceding times. The dramas, which were ad- 
nured and applauded by those, who complain of 
our degeneracy, although the pruning knife may 
have been sedulously employed, are now barely 
tolerated. Even the sparkling wit of Congreve 
and Farquhar is no longer admitted, as atonement 
for their indelicacy. In this respect, the gradual 
improvement of successive generations is particu- 
larly observable. The Spectator (if I mistake 
not), records the licentiousness of the drama as 
having attained to such a pitch, that the female 
part of society often attended the theatre at the 
first representation of a new play, lest the licen- 
tiousness of the author might prevent their ap- 
pearance there on the second. It i^ also, I believe, 
recorded in the same work, tliat a play was not un* 
frequently performed, in the reign of Charles the 
second, in which a young gallant deliberately un- 
dressed himself to his shiit and drawers ; and, 
what is yet more remarkable, the play, in which 
this interesting incident was introduced, was writ- 
ten by a woman*. Let the dramas of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Cowley, and Miss Lee be placed in 
honourable opposition to this degradation of the 
dignity and delicacy of the female character. 

It will scarcely be questioned, that a taste for 
reading is now much more universally diffused, 
than formerly, particularly among the softer sex. 
I will venture to aflii*m, that the present age not 
only offers a greater variety of works for their per- 
usal, but that they are also much better adapted 
for the recreation of a pure mind. Amidst the 
inundation of novels, annually poured forth from 
the circulating library, there are few, however 
trifling they may be in construction, or deficient 
in incident, that are immoral in their tendency ; 
there are few that will corrupt the heart, although 
they may mislead it, by false views of human life. 
I well remember, that, a short time since, I was 
passing the day with the good old lady, whom I 
have commemorated in the former part of this 
paper. The weatlier was tempestuous* Two 
young ladies, who were paying a visit at herhouse, 
were obviatang the gloom of the day, by fimusifig 
themselves with their needles ; but she, whose age 
and infirmities ^deprive her, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of that resource, appeared to sit tmcomfort- 
ably in her arm*ch»r; and her feelings were 
farther irritated, by occasional twihges of rheuma- 
tism. Silence and jitupora{4>eared to be gradually 
invading the company, when the old )ady desired 
me to go to « small closet, which was the reposi- 
tory of her little library, and bri^g out somethitig 



* T>C E<^yer, grXaoi«hcd CBV?|)iwr|, b^ J^rs. B^fon, 



to read, in order to dissipate the gloom which sur- 
rounded us. 

The collection was small; and I could find no- 
thing so likely to suit the purposes of amusement, 
as some very early volumes of a celebrated English 
miscellany, the Lady's Magaadne. I took up one 
at random, and began to read aloud the first tale 
that I met with. I had not read above two pages^ 
before I began to be a little alarmed for the pro^ 
gress of the story, as I have an unfortunate irrita- 
bility of system, that is very apt to call up the 
blood in my face, upon any sudden surprise of thia 
nature. Before I had finished the third, I was 
seized with a short cough ; the ladies raised their 
eyes from their work at intervals, and cast a look 
of apprehension at each other ; and my i)oor grand- 
mother, before I had come to the bottom of the 
fourth, requested me to close the book. 

I do not wish to specify the tale ; it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that nothing could easily be 
more impure, either in its construction, or its ca- 
tastrophe. Yet Uiis was one of the earliest 
volumes of a work, which still exists, and bore on 
its title-page the same assurance with the present 
volume....that it was a work compiled for the 
entertainment of the fair sex, and adapted solely to 
their use and amusement. If the present proprie** 
tor of this female miscellany were to season his 
work occasionally, with a tale of this nature, I ap* 
prehend, that he would soon find a lamentable de« 
ficiency in the list of his subscribers. 

I am afraid of extending this essay to too great 
a length ; and I feel symptoms of weariness, which 
admonish me to draw to a close* With two or 
three remarks upon dancing and dress, two im-r 
portant topics in a Lounger's estimation, I shall 
conclude the present paper. 

I have lately re-perused a ludicrous letter upon 
ancient dancing, which appeared in the 40th num^ 
ber of the Port Folio, under the signature of Gre^ 
gory Grisby. If this letter give a just account of 
the figures of the dances of former days, which 
there is no reason to doubt, I think that we may 
congratulate ourselves upon our superior elegance 
and refinement. Some of our beaux may, perhaps, 
occasionally break a lady's shins, by a too ostenta-; 
tious display of their agility in a new step; but this 
is a rare occurrence. I own, thj^t I am utterly at 
a loss to conceive, what wiMild be the consequence^ 
if we w^re to introduce into th^ assembly-room^ 
some pf the whimsical figures mentioned by Grcr 
gory Grisby ; such as hitting each other's elbows, 
and trotting ^nd galloping, not to mention the kis-r 
ses, which seem to hf^ve been bestowed in those 
days, with such liberality. Now, although I am. 
disposed to consider kissing as a mos^ delightful 
invention, yet I cannot help thinking, that places 
may be found, more convenient for the perform* 
ance of that animating ceremony, than a public 
assemb|y-roonit 

With respect to dress, I apprehend, that ^vtry 
person, who has a taste fpr simplicity, and whf 
really admires the fairest workmanship of heaven, 
will unite in preferring the simple elegance of its 
present style, to the stiff stays which distorted, and 
tho expanding hpop which disfigured the forms of 
beauty, in the daj* of oijr ancestors, f bp sayrj^t 
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]ndeed, may be facetious upon the liberality with 
which, in some instances, the person is displayed : 
but this is neither a general, nor is it a necessary 
consequence of the present fashion. Whenever 
my grandmother adverts to this topic, I point, with 
an air of triumph, to a picture of my great aunt, 
which hangs in one of her apartments, and which 
affords, to the full, as generous a display of the 
upper part of her person, as we are blest with in 
the present day. I cannot help thinking, that 
much less danger is to be apprehended from the 
prevalence of this fashion, than has been supposed 
by some rigid moralists. The display has already 
lost the fascination of novelty, and further disco- 
veries must take place, in order to excite the 
ardent gaze. I remember, thatj upon the first 
introduction of the present style of undress, the 
crowding of the beaux afforded an infallible sign 
where any lady was seated, who was unusually 
bountiful in the display of her charms. But this 
is the case no longer; and, from the change that 
I have observed in this particular, I am in great 
hopes, that, by the close of this winter, those beau- 
ties which, by their concealment, fired the imagi- 
nation, will be regarded with nearly the same in- 
difference, as a naked nose, or a naked elbow. 



POLITE LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORT FQUO. 
kotzebue vindicated. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

A WRITER in the theatrical department of your 
miscellany, has, in one or two recent instances, 
involved, in one general anathema, the writings of 
Kotzebue. This is so contrary to the usual urba- 
mty of the criticisms, which appear in the Port Fo- 
lio, and, in my apprehension, so hostile to the inte- 
rests of literature and taste, that I have determined 
to request your insertion of a brief vindication of 
the dramatic writings of that much abused author. 

In the censure that has been passed upon him 
by some of the foreign literary journals, I can- 
not help thinking that hostility to his supposed 
political opinions, has had no small share. The in- 
tolerance, which is shewn on both sides of the 
question, would be scarcely believed by any, who 
were not conversant with those miscellanies. 
Amidst^the storm of conflicting passions, taste and 
genius prefer their claims in vain. They are too 
often sacrificed, without remorse, at the shrine of 
political bigotry. The writings of Kotzebue have 
been treated by critics of one class, with marked 
severity ; and the derisions of prejudice on one 
side of the Atlantic, have, I think, been too has- 
tily echoed and adopted on the other* 1 am parti- 
cularly concerned at witnessing their appearance 
in the Port Folio ; for the Editor is too well versed 
in that " lofty and columnar work," the Pursuits 
of Literature, not to remember that " Politics are 
transitory,'* but that " wit is eternal." 

The objections to the writings of Kotzebue may, 
1 believe, be referred to two heads. He has been 
accused, iij the first place, of drawing his vicious 
characters from high life, and confining virtue to 
those in a more humble sUte $ and in the second,, 
of inculcating principles subversive of the founda.- 
tions of morality. I shall consider these objec- 
tions, in order. 

I cannot thipk that the first is entitled to any 
great weight, even if it were founded in fact ; but 
it has not even the merit of being true. Upon the 
same principles, upon which Kotzebue is condemn- 
ed, it would be very easy to accuse every English 
. dramatist, from Shakspeare downwards, of rank 
jacobinism, and the proof, I think, would be found 
equally easy. If Kotzebue means to 4^w the cha- 



racter of an oj^ressor he nnst ussign it to that 
class of men, to whom the institutions of society 
have giicen.the power of oppressing ; if he wish to 
sketch a seducer, he must seek for him among 
t|idt clkss, which i» most amply endowed :ifhh the 
means of gratifying the passions, and which would 
be disposed to regard as a degradation, a matrimo- 
nial alliance with an inferior. The poet and the 
dramatist have, almost universally, represented the 
humble^ or at least the middling classes of life, as 
most favourable to the growth of virtue. Philoso- 
phy might, perhaps, teach us, that tlus oplKi^Jfl has 
been too hastily and top generally adopted ; but^ if 
it be erroneous, Kotzebue is not its founder. 

But let us examine, how far this opinion, even if 
it were just in the abstract, is founded in fact. 
With the exception of " The Happy Family," and 
the *' Force of Calumny," my acquaintance with 
the writings of Kotzebue is confined to those dra- 
mas, which have been exhibited on the Philadel- 
phian stage. And where shall we find proofs of 
the justice of this accusation, in The Corsicans, the 
Count of Burgundy, Lovers Vows, False Shame, 
The Stranger, The Virgin of the Sun, and Pizarro ? 
Some have indeed gone so far as to censure Kotze- 
bue, for delineating Pizarro in such odious colours, 
and for representing the Peruvians in so amiable, 
and the Spaniards in so detestable a light. But the 
author has not, in this instance, assumed any po- 
etical license. The pen of the eloquent Robert- 
son, and of their own countryman, Las Casas, has 
consigned the atrocities of the invaders, to the exe- 
cration of all posterity ; and the brutal severity of 
their leader, justly entitles him to the application 
of the keen effusion of the Roman satirist, and de- 
signates him as a monster. 

NuHa virtute rederoptam 
A vitiis 

I might fill up eveiy column in the Port Folio, 
were I to enter into a minute examination of the 
story of these dramas, in order to prove my asser- 
tion. But the task would be a tedious «ne, and I 
would rather leave it to the investigation of your 
readers, and proceed, at once, to examine the jus- 
tice of those censures, which have been cast upon 
our author's writings, as subversive of the princi- 
ples of morality. I must confess, that this charge 
appears to me, equally unfounded with the other. 
I should be rather inclined to maintain, that the 
dramatic writings of Kotzebue are remarkable for 
their moral tendency. The greater part of them, 
either directly or indirectly, recommend or enforce 
some moral principle. But is this absolutely ne- 
cessary in the construction of a drama ? If no play 
were to be represented, of which the moral . was 
not apparent, what would become of many of those 
writings, which are the delight and ornament of 
the English stage? Where shall we find the 
moral of many of the dramas of the great master 
of die passions ? Where shall we find it in two- 
thirds of the brilliant and witty comedies of the 
eighteenth century? Many of them seem merely 
designed to exhibit a natural picture of human 
life and human character, and tlie moral appears 
to be entirely a secondary consideration. 

The Stranger is, perhaps, more exceptionable 
than any other of Kotzebue's dramas ; and the 
clamour against it has been particularly vehement 
and indignant. I am in doubt, however, whether 
the censure cast upon it be altogether just. Two 
female writers have attacked this playi with, all the 
indignation which generally animates the bos<»n 
of the fair, against a fallen sister. Far be it from 
me to attempt to weaken, in the smallest degree, 
those obligations, which maintain female dignity, 
and cnfi>rce female virtue ; yet I am strongly in- 
clined to d6ubt the purity ^nd justice of that mo- 
rality, which would refiise our pity and forgiveness 
to onC) whose fall wns momeutary) uid who bad 



attempted to repair her error, by three years of 
solitary grief and repentance*. 

With the exception of this one play, I think, that 
I may defy the enemies of Kotzebue to point out 
any incidents, which have an immoral tendency, 
in the dramas that I have enumerated. On the 
other hand, it will be easy to produce from them 
specimens of the purest morality. I know not that 
there exists, upon the English stage, a finer and 
more instructive scene, than that in Lover's Vows, 
in which the pastor awakens the coi^ciiuice of the 
Mflducer, and stimulates himtorepentaMe** -False 
Shanse abounds with the most excellent senti- 
ments; and wJicre shall we find more tender and 
soothing pictures of domestic life, that sacred scene 
which is so favourable to the grcWth>of our purest 
and most virtuous feelings, than in the Corsicans, 
and the Happy Family ? 

Having attempted the defence of our author 
against theoc two accusations, I might proceed to 
vindicate his claim to the jneed of genius. But 
this is a needless task. . Tlie multitudes, who have 
been agitated and interested by the productions of 
hiSf muse, in Europe, and in this country^ and the 
vehement hosdiity with which he has beeo attack- 
ed, afibrd the most unequivocal testinumy of its 
justice* I can only pity his insensibility, who 
does not trace the pencil of a master, in the define* 
ation of the romantic Rolla (perhaps the most in- 
teresting dramatic character that was ever coo- 
ceired) ; of the elder Pompiliaoa and the countess 
Natalia, in the Corsicans ; of the young Henry and 
Elizabeth, in the Count of Burgundy ; o£ the In* 
jured Husband, in the Force of Calumny }. and the 
artless Cora, in the Virgin of the Sun. Where 
shall we find, except in our own Shakspeare, inci- 
dents and situations more strongly pnxtnctiye of 
dramatie efiRect, than the interview between the 
fiither and daughter, in the Corsicans, the fiither 
and son, ^in Lover's Vows, the husband and wife 
in the Stranger, the generous heroism of Rolla, in 
the Vii^in of the Sun, and his rescue of the child, 
in PizaiTo ? I could multiply instance still fiI^ 
ther, but I would avoid the tediousness of a cata- 
logue. Kotzebue is a voluminous writer ; he has, 
perhaps, written too hastily ; perhaps too much ; 
but, when the number and variety of his dramatio 
efforts are recollected, it is, I think, no small praiie 
to him, that he has written so well* 



THE DRAMA. 

FOJf THE POJRTFOLJO. 
THE play of Deaf and Dumb, was repeated oa 
Friday, with increased excellence in the perfor- 
mance. We omitted, in our last review, to ob- 
serve that the 28th number of the Port Folio, 
contains a minute analysis of this drama, taken 
from a respectable foreign print. The perfor- 
mances fixed for Monday evening, were postponed 
in consequence of the sudden indisposition of Mr. 
Fullerton; whose melancholy fate we sincerely 
deplore. This circumstance disappointed a num- 
ber of persons, who were attracted to the Theatre, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weathef, 
by the expectation of witnessing Mrs. Merry's 
first appearance, after her long and severe indis- 
position. We cordially cong^tulate her on her 
recovery ; both for her own sake, and for that of 
the town. Her Cora in' the Virgin of the Sun, on 
Wednesday, was performed in her usual style of 
finished excellence. We have spoken of this play 



• The only c^uestionable part of this drama, is obviated 
by an alteration in it. as perfonned at the New Theatre, in 
this city. Mrs. Haller is represented as having suddenly 
stooped, before slie had completed the measure of her guilt, 
and die feelings of the sp^fctators tympathiie tlie. more 
re»dil/.M^ her restoi^uq^ 
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fk ftformeiT'Wrt^ir and shaft therbfere, only stop 
to applaud Mn Wood's excellence in RoUa. Not- 
whkstandfng the difficulty of the task imposed upon 
iiim, in following Cooper in one of his most inte- 
resting characters, his manner of performing it 
reflected the highest credit onrhimself^ and fully 
merited those plaudits which were frequently and 
liberally bestowed by the audience. The Httle 
after piece of What would the Man be at, is a 
spinted and satirical sketch ; and displayed to ad- 
vantage the versatility of Bernard's talents in the 
personification of the three brothers* And the 
parts of the niece and uncle were sustained with 
siuch spirit by Mr. Warren and Mbs Westray. 
On Friday a new romantic drama was brought 
ferwardr called Joanna of Montfaucon. This is a 
translation^ or rather) an adaptation of a drama of 
XLotzebue's by*the celebrated Cumberland* It may 
nattiralty be supposed that his pen would, never be 
prostituted in the cause of immorality* His under- 
taking this task therefore, is an evidence that this 
play is worthy the attention of a liberal audience. 
It may be necessary to inform some readers, that it 
iras produced at^Covent-Garden with a view to at- 
tract some portion of the crowds, which the splen- 
tdtd spectacle of Pizarro invited to Drury Lanie* It 
^i^unds therefore in beautiful scenery, and stage 
effects* Thia drama was well acted ; it was oast 
with the whole strength of the house ; the talents 
-^ our two great actresses were suited in it, and 
their parts were sustained with their wonted per- 
fection. The decorations bestowed up<m it evin- 
•ced the' Uberality^ of the Managers ; and we 
'therefore wknested with imfeigned concern,. th]e 
xnelaacholy'spectacle of a hbuse nearly deserted, 
notwithstanding the^muUipiied sources^pf atfirac-! 
tioQ« The frequent rbpetitiosi ctf thi&circBmstande, j 
we foar^ will paratize thdr future efforts. If the ' 
practice of collecting Jiumerous. and ^lendld par- 
;ties upon the nights appropriated to theatrical pear- 
-formancea, should continue; it is impossible but 
•that the saanagers must sustain a heavy loes at the 
icloae of the season, inatead of tfaatremun^ration of 
rtheir labours which .they have jbl ri^t to .^ipect 
£rom the justice> anddiberajlfy of thp pubBo. ' 
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MISCELLANY. ' 

FOR TBE PORT FOj;jO,\ ] , '. 

AN author's EV^NIHOS. 
SMOM taS SHOP OF MSSsifS^ COLpir^JSp^^ 5^»DXfi., 

A FRENCH writer, declainuftg a^uaattheiafee 
'Catharine of Russia^. has* the foliowii^ animated 
apostrophe : • 

O, Catharine I dazzled by thy greatness, of 

'Vrhich I have, had a near view ; charmed with thy 

beneficence, which rendered so manjr individuab 

liappy ;^ seduced by the thousand amiable qnaiities 

that have been admired in thee, 1 would fain Haire 

jerected a monument to thy glory 5 but torrents^f 

JblQod flow in upon me« and inundate .my dea^ : 

.tl^etQliluns of [thirty millions of' slaves i^ing-Jn -my 

i^rs^ and deafen me; the crimes which have 

reigned in thy name call forth my indignation ; I 

threw away my pen, and exclaim, <^L«t. there .be 

henceforth no glory, without virtue ! Let injustice 

«^ de|)ravityt bd transmitted with no.other laurel 

Ao. p<n4t«rHy^ than the soakeSs of Nemeaiai'' 

WWfe Rdflfcar BtraNs, the Ayrshire plough- 
man, was yout^g and obscure, 'among the peasants 
of hi^'bleak ttiountajiis he instituted at Tarbolton a 
sort of literary symposiifm, or bachelor's club.' 
The following was one of the rales, by which thk 
i>and of brothers was bound. j 

*« E^ery man, proper for a meniber of this club, j 
Yhuit have a frantt, honest,' op^u heart; above any j 
lOiingdirt)^ Or ijican. "Aid mu9t be "a professed J 



over of one or more of the female sex* No mean 
spirited, woridly mortal, whose only will is to heap 
up money shall upon any pretence whatever be ad* 
mitted/' 



Dr. Johnson, in the following terms, once con- 
soled Bos WELL, sorrowing for his indolence, and 
despairing of a cure. 

Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted; but let no acci- 
dental surprise or deviation, whether short or long, 
dispose you to despondenoy. Consider these fail- 
ings as incident to all mankind* Begin again, 
where you left oJf, and endeavour to avoid the se- 
ducements, that prevailed over you before. 

Among the wiser precepts of learning nothing 
can be more usefol, than to recall vagrant genius 
to the course of industry, by examples of intense 
application, bestowed by the most accomplished) 
scholars. Nothing can be more false or fatal to 
learning, than the common opinion, that what- 
ever is easy or excellent in composition may be 
struck 01ft at a heat. Some of the most vivaci- 
ous passages ia. Prior and La Fontaine were 
slowly and painfiilly elaborated* Junius applies the 
word labour to his letters. Dr. Blair gave a tveek 
to the composition of a short sermon, and when 
Hume was complimented by a noble Marquis, 
now living, on the correctness of his style, par- 
ticularly m his History of England — ^he observed- 
^' If he had shewn any peculiar correctness ; it 
was o^ipg to the uncommon care h^ took in thcj 
execution of hjs wprk, as he wrote it over three 
times before he s.ent it ^o the press**' , | / , i 



Owen Cambridge a most brilliant literary cha- 
racter and as di|itingui^hed as/roph^mBeapclerc' 
for a delicatie taste a^id an ^rd^i^t I0Y9 of elegaotj 
letters, wr(^e many papers m The WojrJd^ a well 
kno>Yn perivdipal ^ork. t During the ph^gress of 
the abo Ye publication, being one Sunday at church, 
Jie was remarkably grave. and^ thoughtfuL, This; 
was remai'ked by 'Mrs* Cambridge, who being ap- 
prehensive that he had heard bad news to make 
him so uncommonly gloomy, asked him, what he 
was thinking of? "upon a very important sub- 
ject indeed^ my dearj" said he^ ^> 1 am thinking 
►f tlie next world." . 



Abbe Brotier, the Editor of Ac best Taciftis ex- 
tant, was wont to declare th^t to study is Paradise, 
to compose is Purgatory ^ atod tx^ print Is Helh 

In the European Magazine for Jan* 1 806, a 
writer in the Critical Department, analy^ng/a 
new book, entitled Irish Pursuits, of Literature, 
declares that th^e reputation of thp original Pur- 
suits of Literature has not been CQufmed to this 
country. It has extended to our' sister kipgdom, 
and. has received equal . qoiisideratipij (here. The 
present author speaks of it with a degree of r^p-" 
ture, which it has hardly experienced in England, 
and declares the autjioj* to, bp npbleminded, pro- 
foundly iea!rned, and whom posterity will hail as 
the, Seventy Satirist ; with all the pl^yfljlne^s of 
wit^ the J severity of virtue, and the- hoiiestv of re- 
ligi^on, unsparingly applying; the rod to infidelity, 
su[jerstition,-anarchy, vicp and folly ; aad licstow- 
ing the wreiath on pi^ty, learning^ knbiiflec^e.and 
tastie, . / \ . 

** In thoughts, that bresthe and words that barn.*' . 

I ^m unalterably of opinion, that the ladles, after 
the perusal of the following article, will hardly, 
choose, for their yoke -niate in the " matrimonii ' 
wagg<^/' Wh'dull brutes as Btidifi^ ah^ ^tirhedusA 



It is related of those deep scholars, Budges and 
Tumebus, diat they spent their wedding day in of 
severe prosecution of their usual studies in recon* 
dite literature. Their p<3or ladies, I am afraid, had 
but little reason to expect much happiness from 
lovers, who could prefer the dreary researches of 
grammatical land critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial festivity* The bosom, 
which, at such seasons, could have room for any 
other sentiment than love and joy, must have been 
too cold for the social duties, and fit only for the 
damp walk of a monastic cell* 



PstEM PinDARy whose genius now resembles 
an ^ idle taper, flaring as \i wastes," has just ad- 
dressed an abusive epistle to the celebrated Count 
RuMF%BD. In this unequal production there is 
much to excite the disgust and contempt of the 
reader ; but there may be seen among thick dark- 
ness an occasional corruscation of wit. In hia 
exordium, this worn out bard tells us that bis muse 
^^^ow to a TjtNKBr tunes the willing lyre : 

Spit« of the Ingratitude of Cooka and King^s, 
Strikes to Coant Uumford^s tunefal name the strings s 
Who from his favourhe little Romford eame, 
To bttild on ^moke hi3 fort^e and his fame. 

In another 
claims: 



passage our saucy bard thus ex. 



'* What spratitude» what thaiiks to thee are due, 
Instructing a great enwire — hpw (o clnyaJ . 
. Greaf man, whose fernle genius should contrive 
To soften rocks, and flay the flints 'alive ; 
And mak^, thou)|li envy unbelieving grins, 
: Pouches aM handsome puvses of their skins 1 
, ' Kay more, but yet methiaks a dangerous bint. 
To perfect jelly turn the honest flint ; 
. For hence an inconvenience may arise. 
To this discovery rogues will turn their eyes.... 
The felons dread, for robbery, murder, rape, 
. Wi^l e^t their varioas (MIh>^ ud escape* 

Fro;iv,these^|>eciqfien$ it will appear that Pf < 
t^r'sflaipe, on.ae vivid enough} is now dying m 
the socket, ^d that either the oaustic po^iy, or 
the cudgel QiGifford bias fright^ed the muse of 
Pindar away, ; Jhia splenetic effusion against the 
American emigrant boasts but little inspiration, 
except that . of wanu and although a sparine glitter** 
ing or precious n^ay be sometimes. seen 

•• Yet, v.'ho for one poor pearl of cloudy ray, 
* Through Alpine dtinghills ddres \ih desperate way?** 



FE8T500N OF FASHION. 

FOR TffE PORTFOLIO, 

ONE might as well think to descmbc the various 
con^utiona afKi grotesqfue developements of a 
cloud, driven. by the wind^ as to give an,accurate 
xiescriptigh of :the Various fdrms^' assumed by 
Fashion. Every gradadon of hue has been sue-, 
icessively exhibited to allureJthebiBaux^ When We 
behold the most heautilM female^ forms, gli^ng m 
otir public sinreets, robed id xukiUy^md with their 
lovely necks decorated with chains otgoldj we can 
scarcely forbear exclaiming, J< Really, ladies, this Is 
too much, to attack us, at once, with the unit^ 
attractions of gold ^and beauty I^ ' 1 . ; 



• ' DOKEiTIC riAKt^PA€TyEB»t 

X H£ T}]bre any, country li^anufactures for itself, 
the more it bpcoiiicsjruly independent of all others, 
and of corpse, free from the influence of foreign 
events^ either of war or p^acc. This is an axiot^ 
too rsfif-ivj^dent ,tQ np^^d a sylogism tp prove \%f 
But^'afcompliilh this gre^t qatibnal object, rc» 

^1¥^' P"'^^^ i^^^^^S^.^ '^^^^ as individual 
eiimoh and eptierprisV? Xoatio^n^l^ 
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these qualttiea are united, will soon be able not only 
to supply its own wants, but will have a superfluity 
4o spare for others* 

Of all the articles of domestic manufaclure, aiid 
genei*al consumption, none perhaps offers more 
facility for its triumphant establishment than Book- 
Printing, and the other collateral arts, as the En- 
gravers, Type-Founders, Paper-Makers and Book ' 
Binders, which all depend on it for their existence. 
These several trades, if completely established, 
would employ many thousand hands, and retain 
some millions of mqney in our country, which we 
have been accustomed to send abroad for annual 
supplies; and if the American presses were more 
occupied with works of acknowledged excellence 
and utility, instead of Immoral and fnvolousiioveis, 
which constitute too great a part of young ladies' 
libraries, they would contribute to polish, and mo- 
ralize the rising generation, and to stem the tor- 
tent of idleness, dissipation, and extravagance,, 
which have so dreadfully aflbcted every class oft 
society. I 

The experience of several years has evinced,: 
that we can print books, as cheap as we can import' 
them, of all the common editions* And, although 
some tliat kave been published, have been deficient 
in correctness and elegance of execution, there is 
Bothing wanting but adequate encouragement, to 
remove this complaint, and to enable American 
artists to rival foreigners, in both these respects. 
As soon as the public, banishing prejudice, is wil- 
ling to pay as much for a Philadelphia, as for a 
London edition of the same boofc, the execution 
will be equal; those works only excepted, that are 
embellished with the most expensive engravings,, 
and which are calculated only ibr curious men, of 
princely fortunest 

Pennsylvania has many advantages over all her 
lister states, for perfecting this establishment..... 
Her central situation, which enables her to supply 
the north and south with facility ; her numerous* 
paper mills, of which she contains more than alli 
the other states taken together ; her type fbund^y, 
an art whkh she possesses exclusively ; her nu-i 
toierous printing-offices ; her many ingenious art- 
ists, in all the branches concerned ; aild the cha- 
racter she has justly obt^uned, of executing some 
of the best printed work, which* haa been done in 
the United States u^.all these circnmstances taken 
together, form an important aggregate, and may 
#nable her^ before ^y other state, not only to es- 
tablish the fame of Philadelphia editions of books, 
¥ut to render them aa ^ect of national interest 
.And benefit. And, when we advert to the great in- 
fonvenieqees the pnetropolis labours under, from* 
the interruption of navigation during the winter 
moi^ths, and the growing competition of New- York 
and Baltimore, in hef foreign and domestic com- 
inerce, it will be thought necessary to improve the 
advantages we possess to the utmost* 

It is with ?eal pleasure, therefore, that we em- 
krace every opportunity of giving publicity to pro- 
posals for printing American editions of foreign li- 
terature; but m«re especially when the article 
proposed is of conaiderl^l^ magsiitude, aa well as 
genuine merit ; and when we have reason to expect, 
from the character of the editor, considerable neat- 
Xieas and correctness in tlie execution. Such, amon^ 
athers which we have had occaakm recently to an- 
nounce in the columns of this paper, is the propos- 
ed " Edition of the .SWtal- British Classics." The 
works of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and other* 
•elebratcd ej^ayists, will b|st ^ long o» the purity 
of the English language, and are far abpye our 
■praise, both as to matter and style. The papers of 
the Rambler, Spectator, ficc. arc equallv adapted to 
- entertain by a display of getiuine attic v*it, as to 
instruct and reform, by t|icir ftligious an^ morali 
doctrines,' conveyed in the mpst ag^able aifd per-' 
• suasive manner. Parts of these^oi*s at'e in most; 
public and private libraries, but an unifohn'collec- 



HoB of the whde Is but in few hands* The price of 
a complete set of the London edition, has been 
greater than many people could spare, and more 
than others have chosen to expend, at one time, 
on books. Such persons will now have an oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with the whole of those 
invaluable essays, at a reduced price, to be paid in 
small sums, which they hardly miss, and at the 
same time enjoy the gratification of reflecting, that 
they are promoting the manufactures and real in- 
dependence of their country. 

IRclfs Philadelphia Gatette. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

THE Lira OF MIGUEL CERVANTES DB 8AAVBDRA. 

Miguel CemvaiM^es de Saavedra^ the most 
celebrated literary character of modem Spain, was 
born about the year 1549. Neither he himself, 
nor any authentic biographer, has mentioned the 
place of his nativity ; so that different parts of 
Spain have laid claim to that honour, with as much 
zeal of contention as the different places which 
of old were claimants for the cradle of Homer. 
The province of Andalusia seems on the whole to 
possess the best title* His descent is by himself 
said to have been honourable ; and his writings 
prove that his education must have been liberal ; 
but his own total silence as to the manner in 
which he passed his youth, and the circumstance 
of his servmg as a common volunteer m the army 
of Marie Antony Colonna, seem to prove that he 
had no other patrimony than his sword and learn- 
ing. When his military service commenced is 
doubtful ; it is certain, however, that embarking 
with the troops under Colonna, on board the fleet 
commanded by Don John of Austria, he Was pre- 
sent at the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his left hand 
by a shot. Either in this expedition, or in his 
service as chamberlain to cardinal Aquaviva at 
Rome, he obtained a certain ahare of wealth ; for 
in his captivity kt Algiers during five years and a 
halff which commenced * in' 1574, when he was 
iaken by a Barbary torsair, he appears to have 
been well furnished with money, which he liberal- 
ly bestowed among his fellbw-captiveS. Several 
romantic circumstances, but of dubious authority, 
are recorded of him whilst a slave at Algiers. 
A large price was paid for his ransom, which to- 
gether with his subsequent' Expense of living, pro- 
bably in the free style ©f a soldier, entirely ex- 
hausted his store. He had already established a 
reputation for poetical talents in his country, 
which was much augibented by the publication in 
1584 of his << Galatea," a poem in six books, de- 
dicated to Ascanio Colonna. He likewise, either 
before or after his captivity, or in both periods, 
composed various pieces for the Spanish theatre, 
which was then nearly in a state of barbarism, 
and of which, in its more regular form, he is 
reckoned one of the fathers. A course of years 
little accounted for, now elabsed in the life of Cer- 
vantes, of the incidents ox whjch scarcely any 
thing is known*, but that he married, was reduced 
to grfeat distress, and finally .was lodged in a jail 
for debt. In this forlorn situation he composed 
tht work Which has conferred immortal honour 
on his name — ^his " Don Quixote." As to the se- 
rious puipose of it, various opinions have been 
given^ probably with more fancy afad subtlety than- 
truth. Perhaps he had nothing fuither in view 
than to write a diverting and instructive satire of^ 
ttie'extfjlvagant' tales, which j under the title of* 
romances, over-ran the age, and prejudiced* the, 
taste, 4t least, if liot tile niamterav of his coun-' 
try. That any thing like practical knight-erran- 
try was the foible of his cout)trymen at that tifne,. 
is a supposition not warranted by the state pf so- 
ciety ^ ^nd a sokligr and patriot could not wish to' 
^uelj the gaUant spirit o/ fnartial cMteiprise. But i 



books of chivalry, witii their monstroiis ficti#iitf 
and affected sentiments, were fair game for a matt 
of wit and sense ; nor could they be more agree- 
biy ridiculed, than by displaying their effects oq 
the imagination of a madman, resolved to pul 
their lessons into practice. The first part of thi^ 
work was printed at Madrid in 1605, and its suo« 
cess was prodigious. It was read by all a^s ami 
ranks ; its &me spread into foreign countries, and 
editions and translations of it were multiplied. It 
seems to have had its full effect in correcting the 
public taste, and putting a stop to the fabrication 
of romances. That it also lowered the adventur* 
ous spirit of the Spanish nation,, and laid thefouii'^ 
dation of the timid indolence under which it has 
since languished, is probably an overstrained coii^ 
elusion. With respect to the author, it appears 
to have, beeti the means of Itbemttng hisa from 
prison, and obtaining him a degree ^ pstrona^ 
from the great ; hut the court and kingdom of 
Spain have by no act of solid bounty freed ^hem* 
sdves from tlie- disgrace of aufieting their great- 
est geniut to siak under the deprtsaton of WUtnal 
indigene^. In 1613 Cervantes pitbHahed his 
^ Novels^** which are agreeable^peeimenaof thflt 
kind of writing, and became popular* They are 
of a mmilar character with some introduced iaio 
the adventures of Dos Quixete, and displfl;y hta 
iaventive and descriptive talents in serious sfovyi 
as the ether had done in buricsque* Indeed^ Cer- 
vantes, though he chose to make the fictions of 
chivabry the object of hb ridtcule, had much of 
the romance to his own. compositkA ; and in the 
points of tove aaid heroism was a true Spamani» 
though he diaearded the fellies of enctentmsat 
and aupenifitaral ageacy. While preparing fw 
the press a second part of Ins Don <^ls0te, he 
underwent the mortmcction of being anticipated 
-by an Arragonian writer of xneaa genius, under 
the name of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaiieda; 
who not ^y debased the original by a very insi- 
pid and absurd application of its plan andcharae- 
ters,^ but loaded, the author wkh much personal 
abqseb Cervinntes, hdwcver, reclaimed his right, 
by pul^ahiog:^ in i615> atrue second pajrt^ wlueh 
sufi^iently proved that the author of the first was 
alone capable of an iiisquate continuation, and 
which was received with avidity by all who bad 
been interested itf thfe genUllte Don Quixote. A- 
bout this time, he a|so published a poem entitled 
" A Voyage to Parnassus,** which Waa an ironi* 
cal satire i\pw the Spanish poetry^ of his timet 
and upon the bad taste of patrons. This waa 
more fikely to incrieasi^ the number of his ene- 
mies, thaato acqaite hhn any substantial &vDiira 
fMtjta the gveat* Accordinglf, such was his ^6* 
verty at this period, that he was obliged Uk sett 
eight plays and as many interludes to a booksel- 
ler, for want of means to print them on his ^mu 
accounts The indifferent terms he was upon 
with the actors prevented his 'bringing thetft^^ 
the stage; and indeed the rising reputa^oa. itf 
Lope de la Ve^a had edlipsed that of Cervasdaaa 
as a dramatic writer. His last work was a Rofvvf, 
entitled^ <« The Troubles of Persiles and Sigii. 
mundfi," which he did not live to print. la-Ms 
preface, that humour, which had iUunainated lli^ 
pages of his Don Quixote, still flashes out, 
dispels the gloom of poverty and sickness, 
relates an adventure which befel him on a jour 
on horseback to T^do^ when a scholar, wtej 
joined the company, being informed who he ^ 
Ipaps from his ass, in a rapture, pjffs him 1 ^ 
compliments, and in t^e course of conversaif^M^ 
recommends to him a regimen for the drops]r^'«^|Oe 
der which he laboyre^d. Cervantes, howeT^|9^- 
cuses himself from complying with his adr^r^ 
" My life," sayi he, ^ is drawing to a p^riacL 
and by tlie. dail^ Journal of my pulse, whidft li^m 
'will have finished Its course by neptt Simdi^r s^ 
farthest) I s^U also havo fimsbed ng^ mwra ^ 
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that 3Pm ire cdvie m the rety nick of Ume to be 
acquaiAted with me«" An aifectionate dedication 
of this work to bis beat patron, the count de Le* 
aios^ is daciKi April 19, 1617 ; and as he mentions 
in it that he had already received extreme unc- 
tion^ it ia probable that a day or two nK>re finish- 
ed \be scene. A licence was granted in the Sep- 
leniiier following to the widow of Cervantes to 
print this novel for her own benefit ; and i{ was 
probably the only property this literary glory of 
his country had to leave. 

To enter into a discussion of the character and 
xnerits of such an original and unrivalled perfor- 
mance as ^' Don Quixote," would carry us be- 
yond the limits a-sh;ned to the present biographi- 
cal sketch. Perhaps a critic of the present day 
would not discos . in it all tiiose marks of a tran- 
-scesdant geniu:> which it has been supposed to 
possess; but a vvv>irv whkh has not only become 
a classic throu^:*.ii'ii nW f.urope, but which has in 
a manner obsctrvfi ifj.. ume of all the other litera- 
tuce of its couuiry « ^^n; ii kh enriched every mo- 
dern language with wonz aud piirases to express 
new idsas> caniiot but rank u itli the capital pro* 
Actions of the human inv'jriUO{>* It would be an 
^endless task to eoumerace M the editions of the 
originaJi or i^rsions of it, in dilTcrent countries. 
Thtfey atiU occasionally appear, decorated with all 
ihe art of the engraver and typographer. The 
other worths of the author meet with few readers 
out of Spain. His ^^ Novels" have indeed been 
considera])le favourite^ but are superseded by 
more modem productions* His poems and plays 
lire exclusively accommodated to the taste of his 
country ; not do they seem there to have ranked 
tmong master-pieces. 



POLITICS. 

fftOM T0a NXW-Y»BK XVSmvO POST. 

AW ZXAMIVATlon Of THS PMESIDSKr'S 

MESSAGE^ COVTlSUEn. 

NO. VIII. 

KBSUMING tiie snbjoct of our hist p^per we 
fMceed to trace still fiurtluBr, the conaequences that 
must result from a too unqualified admission of 
foreigners, to an equal participation in our civil 
andpoUtcal rights. 

The safety of a republic depends, essentially on 
the enei^ of a common national sentiment ; on a 
uniformity of principles and habits ; on the exemp- 
tion of the citizens from fbi^gn bias, aiui preju- 
dice ; and on that love of country which will almost 
invariably be found to be closely conpected with 
birth, education and family. 

The opinion advanced in the Notes on Virginia 
is undoubtedly correct, that foreigners will gene- 
rally be apt to bring with them attachments to 
the persons they have left behind ; to the country 
of their nativity, and to its particular customs and 
manners. They will also entertain opinions on 
government congenial with those under wluch 
they have lived, or if they should be led hither 
from a preference to our8> how extremely unlikely 
is it that they will bring with them that temperate 
Icfve of fiSertjf^ so essential to real republicanism ? 
There may as to particular individuals, and at par- 
ticular times, be occasional exceptions to these re- 
marks, yet such ^ the general rule. The infiux 
of foreigners must, therefore, tend to produce a 
heterogeneous compound ; to change and corrupt 
the national spirit ; to complicate and confound 
public opinion ; to introduce foreign propensities. 
In the composition of society, the harmony of 
the ingredients is all-important, and whatever 
tends to a discordant intermixture must have an 
injurious tendency. 

The United States have already felt the evils of 
^Incorporating a larg^ number oi fi^reigners^ into 



their national mass ; it has served very much to 
divide the community and to distract our councils, 
by promoting in diflerent classes, different predi- 
lections in favour of particular foreign nations, and 
antipathies against others. It has been often like- 
ly to compromit the interests of our own country 
in favour of another. In times of great public 
danger there is always a numerous body of men, 
of whom thei^ may be just grounds of distrust ; 
the suspicion alone weakens the sti*ength of the 
nation, but their force may be actually employed 
in assisting an invader. 

In the infancy of the country, with a boundless 
wastte to people, it was politic to give a facility to 
naturalization ; but our situation is now changed. 
It appears from the last census, that we have in- 
creased about one third in ten years ; after allow- 
ing for what we have gained from abroad, it will 
be quite apparent that the natural progress of our 
own population is sufficiently rapid for strength, se- 
curity and settlement. By what has been said, 
it is not meant to contend for a total prohibition 
of the right of citizenship to strangers, nor even 
for the very long residence which is now a pre- 
requisite to naturalization, and which of itself, 
goes &r towards a denial of that privilege. The 
present law was merely a tempory measure adop- 
ted under peculiar circumstances and perhaps de- 
mands revision. But there is a wide difference 
between closing the door altogether and throwing 
it entirely open ; between a postponement of four- 
teen years, and an immediate admission to all the 
rights of citizenship. Some reasonable term ought 
tor he allowed to enable aliens to get rid of foreign 
and acquire American atuchments ; to learn the 
principles and imbibe the spirit of our govern- 
ment ; and to admit of at least a probability of 
their feeling a real interest in our affairs. A re- 
sidence of at least five years ought to be required. 

If the rights of Naturali^tion may be commu- 
nicated by partSy and it is not perceived why they 
may nott those peculiar to the conducting of bu- 
siness and the acquisition of property, might with 
propriety be at once conferred, upon receiving 
prool^ by. certain prescribed solemnities, of their 
intention to become citizens ; po8q;>oning all po- 
litical privileges to the ultimate term. To admit 
foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citi- 
zens, the moment they put foot in our country, as 
recommended in the Message, would be nothing 
less, than to admit the Grecian Horse into the 
Citadel of our Liberty and Sovei*eignty. 

LUCIUS CBASSUS. 



[It h«s already been stated* in the Port Folio, that the ma- 
jority in our national legislature are in the habit of sullen 
silence, whenever they arc pressed by the arguments 
of their opponents. In a recent debate, a gentleman 
from Connecticut, noted for the brilliancy of his wit, the 
severity of his satire, and the force of his reason, ridi- 
euled his mum chance adversaries, in the following happy 
manner.] 

MX. DAVA'S SFBSCn. 

I BEG liberty to tender the homage of my pro- 
found respects, for the dignified situation in which 
gentlemen have now placed themselves, and con- 
gratulate them on their silence. There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this mode of oppos- 
ing every thing that is urged. It is seldom that 
gentlemen have exhibited such a remarkable ap- 
pearance of a philosophical assembly. 

That dumb legislature will immortalize jaur name^ 
is said to have been the language of a certain dis- 
tinguished general, to a certain nominal abbe, who 
has been represented as having pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions, of his own making. 

During the memorable night, at St. Cloud, 
when the French council of ancients and council of 
five hundred were adjoumed.....to meet no more 
•••at may be recollected, the powers of executive 



I government were provisionally committed to three 
persons, stiled consuls, and two of them were the 
general and the abbe. From each of the councils, 
twenty.five members were selected, to compose a 
commission, and assist the provisional consuls in 
preparing a constitution for France. Of the nu- 
merous prjets of constitutions, which were pre- 
sented by the abbe, it is said no part was finally 

adopted^ except the plan of a dumb legislature 

This the general instantly seized, with apparent 
enthusiasm, exclaiming to the abbe, that dumb legis- 
lature will immortalize jour name. And it was de- 
termined to have a corps legislatif that should vote, 
but not debate. 

It was scarcely to be expected, that any thing 
like this would soon take place in our own country. 
But it is the prerogative of great geniuses, when 
in similar circumstances, to arrive at the same 
great results, although with some difference in the 
process. Nor can I forbear offering my tribute of 
admiration for the genius who has projected a 
mode of proceeding among us, that so nearly rivals 
the plan adopted in France. I know not to whom 
is diie the honour of this luminous discovery. After 
ascribing to him, however, all merited glory, per- 
mit me to examine the force of the argument relied 
on by gentlemen, in opposition to the proposed re- 
solution. 

Theirargument is silence. I hope to be excused, 
if I should not discuss the subject in the most 
satisfactory manner. As silence is a new species 
of logic, about which no directions have been found, 
in any treatise on logic, that I have ever seen, it 
will be my endeavour to reply to gentlemen, by 
examining some points, which may be considered 
as involved in their dumb argument. 

One of these points is — ^that certain membere 
of this House have pledged themselves, to their 
constituents, for repealing all the internal taxes. 
They may have declared their opinions to this 
effect, before their election; and, being chosen 
under such circumstances, may now deem them- 
selves bound in honour not to vary. The terms 
assented to between their constituents and them- 
selves may therefore be viewed, by them as the 
particular rule for their own conduct. But is this 
House to be regarded in the same light with the 
English House of Commons, during the early pe- 
riod of their history, when the knights of shires 
and the representatives from cities and boroughs 
were instructed on what terms they should bar- 
gain, with the crown, for special privileges, and 
were limited to the price agreed on by their con- 
stituents ? The situation of gentlemen, who have 
thus pledged themselves to vote for repealing the 
internal taxes, must be irksome indeed, if on ma- 
ture consideration they should believe it more 
proper and more beneficial for the country to have 
other taxes reduced. Those who have entered 
into a stipulation of this sort, so as to feel it as a 
point of honour, are so peculiarly circumstanced^ 
that they might think it too assuming in me, were 
I so much as to express a desire that they would 
vote for reducing some of the duties on imposts, 
instead of repealing all the internal taxes. It is 
to be hoped, the number of members, who have 
pledged themselves in this manner, does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five or thirty. 

Another point involved in this argument of si- 
lence is — ^that other gentlemen may have pledged 
themselves to these and given them a promise of 
support on this subject. It must be acknowledged 
that this is more than was required on account of 
their seats in this house. If any gentlemen have 
absolutely so pledged themselves to others who 
had before pledged themselves to their constitu- 
ents it must be indeed difficult to convince them* 
On this point, their minds must be constituted 
so differently from mine, that there does not seem 
to be any common principle between us, that can 
be assumed as the basis of argumentation* 
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Another point is— The executive ^as recom- 
Aiended a repeal of all the internal taxes, and not 
any redaction of the impost. And will gentlemen 
act upon this as a sufficient i*eason for their con- 
duct ? Is it now to become a principle that the 
executive is to deliberate, and the legislature to 
act, and that no measure be adopted, unless 
proposed by the executive? Would it ndt be 
better for the country, to abolish this house, and 
so avoid useless expense, if it is to be nothing 
more than one of the ancient parliaments of France, 
cniployed to register the edicts of u master ? 

The silence of gentlemen may also be consi- 
dered as having relation to their great desire for 
the harmony of social intercourse. To prevent 
its being disturbed in the house by debating they 
may have come to a determination, that all the 
great questions shall be settled by gentlemen of a 
certain description, when met in nocturnal con- 
clave, and be only voted upon in this place. If 
such be the fact, it seems but reasonable, that 
any of the tnembers of this house should be ad- 
mitted, inmeetings'of the conclave, as delegates 
from the territorial districts are admitted in Con- 
gress, with a right to debate, although not to 
vote. If, however, this is thought too much, gen- 
tlemen should at lesLst have galleries provided, so 
that other members of the legislature might be 
admitted as spectators, and have some oppor- 
tunity of knowing the reasons for public mea- 
sures. 



FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THEBE seems to be no end to the dashing con- 
fusion of local politics. Almost every day brings 
forth sopae fresh instance of the necessity for 
checks and balances, in order to keep the several 
departments ^f government within constitutional 
limits. Since the meeting of our state legislature, 
we have seen our governor returning a bill to the 
house of representatives (against the principles of 
which he was avowedly hostile, and which it was 
therefore his duty t« have negatived), accompanied 
by ''the homage of his high i-espect," and the 
humble assurance, that, out of pure deference for 
the opinion of the legislature, he suffered the bill to 
become a law. This was a voluntary surrender, 
on the part of the executive, of a constitutional 
right, tlie exercise of which, in some instances, 
may be salutary, and, without which, the legisla- 
ture would very soon become omnipotent. To 
whom, theu> shall blame attach, if fresh encroach- 
ments, by the, legislative branch, should grow out 
of this pusilanimous condescension, on the part 
of the executive ? 

We have seen transactions of a more rtcent 
date, which indicate distrust and jealousy, between 
more than two branches of our government. The 
judge? of the supreme court, after solemn argu- 
ment, upon the constitutionality of Mr. Dallas's 
appointment to the office of recorder, decided, upon 
due deliberation, that the holding of the office was 
not incompatible with the appointment he already 
held, under the national government; and that gen- 
tleman accordingly takes his seat on the bench at 
the mayor's court. Either this was an unconsti- 
tutional decision, or the bill just past in the legis- 
lature, " dtclarljig the holding of offices or appoint- 
ments under t,his state, incompatible with the 
holding or exercising offices or appointments un- 
der the United States,^* is unconstitutional. The 
govei-nor is of the same cJpinion with " his former 
bretlircn of the supreme court," and, therefore, re- 
turns the bill to the legislature, with his vttoy and 
h reasons for exercising this constitutional pre- 
rogative. It is worthy of remark, that the only 
support which the governor's opinion receives, on 
this occasion, is drawn from the same source, on. 
which the federal part)* in congress have reliedi to i 
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save the judiciary system from destruction. *' 1\\t 
legislature," says the governor, " cannot vacate or 
impair a contract, solemnly made, between the 
commonwealth and an individual. Having even the 
power will not sanction it»** 

Upon the question, which was argued, at the in- 
stance of the city council, before the judges of the 
supreme court, viz. Whether the office of recorder 
was a judicial office^ and therefore incompatible with 
any other office of trust or profit, under the national 
government ; there were very few dissenting opi- 
nions among the gentlemen of the bar. By many 
other than professional men, this decision of our 
supreme court bench has been deemed an act of 
condescension, on the part of the governor's " for- 
mer brethren," bordering on servility. If there 
be any spirit of independence left on the bench, 
the bill, which the governor has refused to sanc- 
tion, would be pronounced unconstitutional, even 
should it receive the approbation of two thirds of 
the legislature, and pass into a law. This for con- 
sistency 's sake, should be the course of things; but, 
in such an event, what have not the judges to ap- 
prehend, from the wrath of an infuriated legisla- 
ture, should they dare to exercise their right ?•••••• 

The ark of safety has been assailed by desperate 
hands, /ar this very reason^ at the capitol, and, from 
the same '< providential and most fortunate repre- 
sentation in the legislative" branches of our state 
government, we may anticipate the same happy conse* 
quences. 

The governor is very much surprised, that there 
should be a want of confidence in him, or in the 
chief magistrate of the Union, forgetting that he^ 
like other men, is liable to error. Indeed, it is 
sufficiently evident, that a favourite measure wotild 
have been thwarted by the law, which was sent to 
his excellency for signature ; and though, in my 
opinion, the legislature had no right to pass a 
law, which, in its operation, must have been retros- 
pective and expost facto^ yet, as to all future cases 
of double appointments, the law would have been 
highly proper and useful. 

The governor of this commonwealth was bred 
to the bar ; he is acknowledged to be a good law- 
yer ; and, except those cases where his private 
feeling and passions may warp his judgment, he is 
entitled to consideration and respect* Perhaps, by 
ardent and intemperate minds, such an avowal 
may be looked on with disgust ; but it is a singular 
phenomenon in politics, when a democratic gover- 
nor of a powerful, populous and thriving state is 
seen, during the first period of his administration, 
arresting the headlong vandalism of a popular as- 
sembly, in their march towards arbitrary power. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE POJEtr FOLIO. 

THE following, from the New- York Evening 
Post, is one of the drollest descriptions of the ab- 
surdity of the trial by wager of battle^ we have ever 
perused : 

A *fR10 OF DUELS. 

Yesterday morning, an affair of honour was 
settled at Hoebuck, between Mr. Chandler, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and Mr. Carlisle, of Albany. Three 
shots were exchanged, and the latter was wounded 
in tlie thigh. 

A second was terminated at the same place, be- 
tween two gentlemen. The particulars of this are 
variously related : we give the following as the 

most current, and we believe the most correct 

A challenge was given, about a fortnight since, 
and time and place "appointed, but no weapons 
agreed. When the challenger came to the ground, 
he perceived his antagonist (who, it is said, was a 

Yankee) there before him, with two muskets 

This, the Yajikce inforjn^d him, was his mode of 



fighting) offering him his choice of Ihe^As ; ths 
other declined the musket, as not a gcntleman'i 
weapon. The Yankee remonstrated, that it was 
placing him on disadvantageous terms ta me pis-] 
tots, as he had never fired one in his life ; but, if * 
the meeting could be postponed for a fortnight, so 
that he might practice in the mean time^ he was 
content to use pistols ; or his adversary might take 
the same time to practice with the gun, and he 
would then meet him with that weapon : the first 
offer was acceded to, and the parties met yester- 
day accordingly. Three shots on each side were 
exchanged ; the Yankee's second fire carried 
away the other's pocket-flap, but his third shot 
him through the fleshy part of the seat of hanow 
itself; and here the affair ended. 

The third duel took place in New^Jerse^^, about 
ten days since. The only particulars which have 
come to hand w<Mth mentioning are, that there 
were several spectators, who accompanied the par- 
ties to the field, and all of whom, together with the 
two seconds^ climbed the trees, to be out of harm's 
way, while they saw Bur play. But, as one of the 
gentlemen chose to terminate the affair, hj firing 
his pistol in the air> a thing imforeseea, the baU 
passed through the upper limbs of the rtry trect 
where the second of his antagonist bad taken his 
post, and who was so much alarmed at the whist- 
ling of the bulkt, that he fell, and broke his coUar 
bone, which was the only accident aftcnrting the 
exhibition* Happily no ihes were lost. 

An editor, of sound judgment, good taste, and 
" long vieMTs," has pronounced the following well 
deserved compliment, on the second speech of Go- 
verneur Morris:.... 

If any subject can be interesting to the real pat- 
riot, it is that which has given this second occasion 
to so splendid a display of this ^^tleman's talents. 
What American can read it, without a glow of 
proud sensibility, and without being impressed 
with a just conviction of its impregnable sound- 
ness ? 



A New-York merchant advertises the following 
heterogeneous articles : ^ Sugar^ Whale Oily and ifei^ 
lins r 

Whether the writer of this article listens to the 
boasts of the jacobins, or the bodings of the federal- 
ists, he hears but one tone, respecting' the designs 
of the present majority. It is determined, by the 
democrats^ to annul every trace of former measures, 
and, in die true spirit of reformei'S and revolution- 
ists, to make clear work, and institute a govern- 
ment de novo. Men, of late, have been so often 
exhorted, in vain^ %o rouse, that all political exhor- 
tation appears to be « utterly contemned.". Yet, 
when we reflect on the strength, the unanimitv, 
and the audacity of jacobinism, it will be of some 
service to meditate on the following sentiments of 
a great orator and statesman, who well understood 
the baleful chai^cter of democracy, and wiio.neVer 
thought of opposing it with " a dagger of 'lath :'*' 

If we meet this portentous energy, that is alway^ 
vigilant, always on the attack, that'aflows itself no 
repose, and suffers none to rest an hour, with ihr- 
punity ; if we meet this energy, with poor, cbtn- 
mon place proceeding, with trivial maxims, palti*y 
old laws, with doubts, fears, and sruspicioris,' wKh'a 
languid, ^uncertain hesitation, with a fomiali oiflfi- 
clal spirit, whi-ch is turned aside by everv obstacle 
from its purpose, and which licvet^ see^ a difficulty, 
but to yield to it, or at best to evade it ; down'wt 
go to the bottom of the abyss, and nothmg short 
of Omnipotence can save us. We must meet 
a vicious and distempered energy, with a manly 
and rational vigour. . Adver^turcj and not caution is 
our poKcy. Other times, perhaps, other mea- 
sures J but^ in thi^ hour, our pities ought to b^ 
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made up of nothiagy but courage^ doeisloD, man* 
liness, and T^ctitude. 

A correspondent, who adverts to the dumb Po- 
licy, lately adopted by the democrats in Congress, 
thinks that this silent game ought to be denomina- 
ted political ivhisu 

When Hopkins, the Drury-lane Prompter, once 
recommended a man to be engaged as a mecha- 
nist in preparing the scenery of a new pantomime, 
Garrick made the following objections to employ- 
ing him ; " This man will never answer the pur- 
poses of the theatre. In the first place, he can- 
not make a moon. I would not give him three 
pence a dozen for all the mooris he shewed me to 
day. His suns are, if possible, worse ; besides I 
gave him directions about the clouds^ and such 
/icavy clouds were never seen since ih^ flood* De- 
sire the carpenter to knock the rainbow to pieces, 
and roll up the blue sky for \ye cannot hang it up 
in o\XT Jirmamentm 

A Spanish Poet, celebrating the black eyes of 
his mistress, declares in the quaint style of his 
age, that they were " in moumingy for the murders 
they had committed.** 

Caleb Whitford of punning notoriety once ob- 
serving a young lady earnestly at work, knotting 
fringe for a petticoat, asked her what she was do- 
ing? " Knotting fringe, sir," replied she, "pray 
Mr. Whitford can you knot?" "I can-not^ Ma- 
dam," answered he* 

When lady Wallace was once in company with 
a larg^ party, and the conversation turned upon 
the time at which the canon law of Paphos for- 
bids a female to tell her own age, she applied to 
a country gentleman, who had sat, without speak- 
ing for some time, with a " pray, Mr. Justice 
Silence, when I am asked what is my age^ what 
answer shall I give ? ^^ Say, Madam," replied 
he, " what I believe will be the truth, that you 
are not yet eomi to the years of discretion* 

A great concourse of gentlemen and some la- 
dies assembled lately at the Riding School in Cal- 
cutta, to enjoy the baiting a Leopard — ^wild bears, 
horses, a buffalo, 8cc. having been provided for 
the purpose. The spectators were separated from 
the performers on this occasion by a bamboo rail- 
ing of considerable height ; and the gallery and 
every place from which the proposed exhibition 
could be seen was crowded. The first thing to 
which the Leopard was introduced was ah artifi- 
cial human figure, which the animal attacked and 
tore with great ferocity, thereby giving his specta- 
tors a very tolerable idea of what they were to 
expect, were but the barriers that protected them 
either removed or overcome. A wild hog was 
next ushered in ; but the Leopard rather avoided 
this animal, which also, upon its part, shewed no 
disposition to hostilities. Every possible expedi- 
ent was then used by the gentlemen in the exte- 
rior of the gallery to provoke the Leopard to bat- 
tle. He was teaaeed with squibs and crackers, and 
fretted with every kind of annoyance ; until at 
length irritated to the highest pitch of exaspera- 
tion against his tormentors, , he made a spring, by 
irhich to the terror and astonishment of all pre- 
sent, he reached the top of the lofty railing, which 
divided the house, and would in another second 
have been down among the thickest of the crowd, 
had not Mr. De L.etang (the master of the Riding 
School) fortunately had a loaded gun by him, and 
at the critical instant fired at the ^imal, who 
received the ball oetween the breast and shoulder, 
and immediately fell over into his inclosure. The 
cgttdicmaUoQ wh^ preyftilvd cuDiODg th« ]$fik» snd 
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gentlemen present on this alarming occasion, can- 
not be described : etiquette respecting the exact 
order in which the company were to retire, was 
wholly disregarded, and the whole withdrew in the 
utmost terror and confusion. 

The some time Editor of the Aurora, writes 
from Washington under date of January 25 — 
" The debate about nothings which occupied the 
" time of the house, the whole of Friday last, was 
" renewed this day.'* This may be very correct 
Irish, and so far as we have any knowledge of 
that dialect, we believe it is ; but it is difficult for 
an American^ who does not speak the Irish tongue y 
to comprehend the force of the phrase. 

A corpes]X)ndent of Mr. Colman, the repecta- 
ble Editor of the New-York Evening Post, one of 
the ablest supports of the Federal system ; thus 
characterizes those invaluable essays, which of 
late have had so just a claim to a liberal place in 
the Port Folio. — ^^ A writer in the New-Tork Even- 
ing Posty undtir the signature of Lucius Crassus, 
has written a number of essays, entitled, THE EX- 
AMINATION. These essays, are evidently the 
production of a master in the science of politics ; 
for strength of reasoning, for extensive informa- 
tion and profound research, they are equal to any 
thing which the interesting state of our public af- 
fairs has called forth ; they are written in a spirit 
of candour, and with a felicity of language that must 
render them peculiarly valuable to your respecta- 
ble subscribers, who duly estimate every attempt 
to engage their understandings in the support of 
sound and just principles. The views of the ad- 
ministration are stripped of their disguise and 
pourtrayed in their native features of deformity. 
Under the mask of uncommon ardour for the 
rights of the people, the present system is prov- 
ed to cover the most dangerous attempt to interest 
their passions, to prostrate the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the General Government, and to frit- 
ter away all those sdutary provisions contained in 
the Constitution of the United States, against the 
ambition, increasing strength and influence of Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New-York." 

It is usual for the venders of portable articles, 
to praise their goods, by giving them the appel- 
lation ofjine — disjine qysters^-^Jine clams, ^c. We 
were divierted the other day, by hearing a man in 
the street, cry out, Jincy coarse salt. 

The civil and ecclesiastical constitution of Great- 
Britain, so long the envy and admiration of the 
world, is about to be published by authority, 
with all its variations, as settled at the union with 
Ireland. 

The ground work of the little poem, entitled 
the Hermit, by Dr. Pamell, like the subject of 
many others, did not originate in the fancy of 
that poet. If the reader will take the trouble to 
consult the letters of James Howell, Esq. an Eng- 
lishman, who wrote nearly two centuries since, he 
will find the story which this moral poem illus- 
trates, together with the addition of some less 
interesting scenes attributed to Sir P. Hubert, in 
his ^* Conceptions to his son." 

[^Farmer's Museum.^ 

A marriage of a singular nature happened at 
North-chapel Church in Sussex, on Sunday se'n- 
night. The young man who was to be married to 
the happy young woman, was placed by the direc- 
tion of the parish clerk, in a pew at the left hand 
of the woman, who, as the Minister thought, was 
to be the person to present her to the bridegroom ; 
the other man vho stood at her right hand, an- 
swering the questions regularly, even to, / wHly 
and the dao^cl also repeated ^ S^i^^rr^^^^^!^ 
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mony went on so far as producing the ring, when, 
time enough to discover the mistake, a by-stander 
said to the Minister, who was a stranger to the 
parties, '< Sir, you are wrong ; the other man 
who is the giver away^ is the very person whom 
you published in the church the three last Sun- 
days, and he is the person that is to be married 
to this woman ;" upon which the Clergyman pitf 
the question to the new placed parties, and the 
Lady as willingly answering as she before had 
done, she was united to her intended^-Qutrc — if 
the maiTiage had been consummated with the Fa- 
ther (an unmarried man) before the mistake was 
dicovered, would it have stood good in the eye of 
the law ? [London Paper,} 



The following remarks are made by the Editor 
of the New- York Evening Post.\ 

The Editors of the Ne^v-Tork GazettCy in offer- 
ing their Compliments this morning to their Pa- 
trons and Friends, exhibit truly " T/unigJus thai 
breathe and words that bum.** As an example of 
the fervid style in which their Address is couched, 
and for the encouragement of those Federal Edi- 
tors who are embarked in the same cause, we se- 
lect the following specimens. 

" They have, through another year, amidst the 
rage of opponents, conducted the labours of their 
press. In the same principles which they former- 
ly avowed and maintained, they are determined 
still to persevere, unawed by the frowny unseduced 
by the allurements of Jacobinical success — They 
shall shrink from no storm which it is their duty to 
brave— they shall court tio suns/itne in which it is 
criminal to bask. They who have thought with 
Washingtony will not now disgrace themselves and 
countryy by acting with a dwarjish and calumniate 
ing administrationy who are like an insect crawling 
in the shadow of a gianty and pointing against him 
its envenomed but impotent sting.'* 

As a proof that the sun of Federalism is not sS 
completely set as to leave us without hope of its 
emerging from the sombre cloud which has so 
long overshadowed it, they add, " We rejoice, 
that correctness in opinions is still held by a large 
portion of our fellow-citizens, and, that the time 
cannot be far distant, when artifice, falsehood, and 
disguise shall be detected by the light of Truth ; 
when Cataline shall be dragged from his midnight 
haunt, and all his machinations exposed ; when 
Ciceronian eloquence shall triumph over sophisti- 
cal babliugs ; and when Camillus shall be called 
from his exile, to guide the Councils of his coun- 
try. We may give to imagination that period 
when the great body of the people shall lend their 
ears to knowledge, and not to the iftdinuations of 
subtile demagogues — When they shall arouse 
themselves as a strong Lion, and put to flight 
those giddy Huntsmen, who have been playing 
with the tangles of his mane.** 

At length we witness the following philanthro- 
pic burst i " Inhabitants of Europe — Mussulmen 
of Egypt — ^Children of Mahomet — We congratu- 
late you on the return of peace :— And while, on 
this dayy devoted to the Salutations of Friendship 
and Civility, we offer to our patrons the gratitude 
which we feely we, at the same time, extend to 
you our warmest wishes for your happiness." 

In ruminating on what may be the consequence 
of the death of Buonaparte, the following animated 
description presents itself;—" France has long 
been the scaffold of the worldy and the birth-place 
of conspiracy^^he has nursed on her lap daring 
spirits, who delight in blood — ambitious soldiers, 
whose only aim is j&ow^r.— Should, therefore, some 
new Conspiracy be formed, and the Man of the AgCy 
the adventurous Corsican, fall, the hell-hounds 
of faction, which were bound to his Consular 
Chair, would be again let loose to howl, to de- 
stroy, and to lap th€ blood ofcUieir victims/*., ^ 
' - Digitized by CjOOgle 
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A parcel of n^echanicks ; together with a plen- 
tiful crop oi publicans, have had a meeting at the 
house of James Kerr in Dock-street, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration, the judiciary sys- 
tem of the United States. If this meeting had taken 
it into their heads to suggest the propriety of me- 
morialising Congress, on the subject of repealing 
the law, laying duties on stills and distilled spiritsy 
we should have thought them occupied with some- 
thing within the reach of their capacities, and cer- 
tainly more adapted to their taste ; one good effect 
has nevertheless resulted from this assemblage ; 
it has 4iscovered to the gentlemen of the bar ; who 
and whic£ of their fraternity, may be trusted, and 
who may not. Fortunately^ and it ought to be ho- 
nourably mentioned, there were but two practic- 
ing attomies, found to associate themselves with 
the vulvar herd ; the worthier of the profession, 
amounting to between 70 and 80 persons, adhered 
to their brethren and generally signed the memo- 
rial of the Bar of Philadelphia on the subject of 
the projected repeal of the judiciary system. 



The Editor of the Gasette of the United States 
^ives tis, in the following article, a humorous spe- 
cimen of his skill in democratic heraldry* 

The Aumra publishes the apportionment law 
by authority. It is headed with the new arms of 
the United States, viz. two tobacco plants, with 
ther roots crosswise, form a semi-circle : ia the 
centre of them is placed a hearty hung round with 
anions; in the heart is the representation of an 
tftf^/tf soaring, grasping in the dexter claw a bun- 
dle of Irish shiUeleaghsy and in her sinister, npotatoe 
^lossomy emblematical, it is presumed, of the mouth 
of labour ; and in her bcs^, a label, whereon is 
frritten, e pluribus unum, f • e.^^we'lleai up the Union ! 



The following is a &ct. In the lower part of 
4his city> an Irishman rented a house, that had 
immLediately before been occupied by a company 
of the frail sisterhood; and wisely thinking that 
his house would lose its reputation, by being mis- 
taken for a brothelf he placed up at hiS door, the 
fiiUowing curious sign.-^ 

« New rules, and new regulations, 

** The cmte is now altered. 

<< Beef stake aad oyster kouse*** 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

4 BALLAD^ 

1 

ASSIST me to sing, lovely muse. 

Let the fountains of Helicon flow ; 
Bright Phoebus I thy spirit infuse, 

And Venus ! thy fiivour 'bestow. 
And thou, to whose beauties I bend 

Thy influence deign to impart, 
Nor blame, if you cannot commend 

A carol, that Sows from the heart« 
2 

I sing not the juice of the vine, 

Its charms are all transient and vain ; 
By the pitiless frenzy of wine 

Eurydice's lover was sla^n. 
I sing not the pleasures of wealth. 

The mines of Peru I despise, 
Of the Gods I ask nothing but health, 

And a smile from my Phyllida's eyes* 
3 
Much less can the terrors of war, 

A tribute from poetry cham ; 



The trophies of Mars I abhor, 
And regard not the bubble of fame. 

What pleasures the grape can affordi 
Let the children of Bacchus enjoy ; 

Let the miser brood over his hoard. 
And the wvurior delight to destroy* 

4 
But love, gentle love is my theme, 

As pure as the heart of my fair ; 
Mid the darkness of life, 'tis a gleam. 

To illumine the bosom of care. 
—Yet, even the pleasures of love, 

Untemper'd are never possess*d|— 
And who, but the angels above, 

With perfect enjoyments arc bless'd ? 

% 

Else, why at my Phyllida's sight, 

Does my heart with solicitude beat? 
Can the voice of extadc delight 

The accents of terror repeat ? 
And why, when she smiles on my friend 

Does my bosom unwillingly heave ? 
Can gentleness ever offend ? 

Or ipy Phyllida learn to deceive ? 
6 
Yet, even sensations like these, 

The breast of a lover can charm, 
Though painful, they cannot but please ; 

They wound, but they furnish the balm* 
And if love can allay our distress^ 

And sweeten the cup of our woes ; 
Oh ! why should we strive to suppress^ 

The sigh from which happiness flows. 
7 
When my Phyllida joins in the dance. 

Her beauty, her grace they commend ; 
With delight I behold her advance. 

Yet to beauty I little attend. 
Should the goddess of Paphos appear, 

She might spread her attractions in vain. 
And the graces themselves, were they here, 

I could view, without pleasure or pain. 
8 
When she touches the strings of the lyre, 

Another may call it divine ; 
But the heart that can only admire^ 

Knows nought of the feelings of mine* 
Her voice is as sweet to my ear 

As the accents of merited praise— 
I have heard other voices as clear, 

But she adds a new charm to the lays* 
9 
How lately the rose was displayed ! 

How lately the lily was fair 1 
In verdure the groves were array'd, 

And the zephyrs embalsam'd the air* 
The voice of the songsters of spring, 

Has tun'd to the accents of Iqve, 
And the muse, who inspired me to singi 

But echoed the notes of the grove. 

10 
From the rose all her colours are fled^ 

In crimson the forests are dress'd, 
And the lily, how drooping her head, 

By the zephyrs no longer caress'd. 
The vallies no longer resound 

With the notes of the warblers of Mijr ; 
Yet no change in my breast can be found, 

And still gentle lore is mj lajr. 



ODE TO WINTER, 

Mr THOMAS CAMPBELL^ MSQ. AUfHOB OP YHB 
PLRASURBS OP HOPE. 

WHEN first the fiery mantled Sun 
^b beafnty raccbegt^ toron^ 



Round the Earth and Ocean blue 
His Children four (the Seasons) flewi 
First, in green apparel dancing, 

Smil'd the Spring with angel face ; 
Rosy SuMMKR next advancing 

Rush'd into her Sire's embrace— 
Her bright-hair'd Sire, who bade her kee|^ 

For ever nearest to his smiles— 
On Calpk's olive-shaded steep, 

Or India's citron- cover'd Isles, 
More remote and buxom brown 

The Queen of Vimtagk bow'd before ^ 
throne : 
A rich Pomegranate gemm'd her crown^ 

A ripe Sheaf bound her zone. 

But howling WiNTEE fled afiir 
To hills that prop the Polar Star, 
And loves on Deer*bom Car to ride 
With barren Darkness by his side. 
Round the shore where loud Losoden 

Whirls to death the roaring Whale, 
Round the hall where Runic Oden 

Howls his war song to the Gale ; 
Save when down the ravag'd globe 

He travels on his native Storm, 
Deflow'ring Nature's grassy robe, 

And trampling on her &ded form ; 
•Till Light's returning Lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his Northern fScfd; 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 

And chrystal-cover'd shield! 

O Sire of Storms, whose safage tt't 
The Lapland Drum delights to hear. 
When Frevzt with her blood-shot ey# 
Implores thy dreadful Deity—. 
Archangel Power of DessoUtioni 

Fast descending as thou art) 
Say, hath Mortal Invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart ? 
Then, sullen Winter, hear my pray'r^ 

And gently rule the ruin'd Year; 
Nor chill the Wand*rer*8 botom ba*, 

Nor freeze the Wretch's fallmg tear | 
To shivering Want's unmantled bed 

Thy horror-breathing agues cease to \ct^ 
And mildly on the Orphan head 

Of iNNocEircE descend I 

But chiefly spare, O King of Clouds, 
The Sailor on his airy shrouds— 
When Wrecks and Beacons strew the Steeps 
And Spectres walk along the Deep j 
Milder yet the snowy breezes 

Breathe on yonder tented shores. 
Where the Rhine's bright billow freezes. 

Where the dark-brown Danube roars ! 
Oh, Winds of Winter, list ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan ? 
Or start ye. Demons of the Midnight Air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder Uianyourovn} 
Alas, e'en your unhallow'd breath 

May spare the Victim fallen low : 
But Man will ask no truce to Death>i— 

No bound to Human Woe ! 
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ORlblNAL PAPERS. 

FOR TSE FORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGERj 

BT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. VI. 

THE attention of my brother Loungers is par- 
ticularly requested to the following letter. I am 
inclined to think that my correspondent means to 
quiz us all in a grand style. Allowance must be 
made for the severity, with which the aged are 
frequently disposed to contemplate " things' as 
they are ;" and this paper will then be acknow- 
ledged to contain some truths conveyed in a man- 
ner, which, whatever may be thought of its po- 
liteness, will at least be confest to be plain and 
direct. 



7Y) SAMUEL SJUVrESy E5j^. 



SiM^ 



I «m a constant reader of the Port-Folio, and 
there is no part of it that I peruse with mone plea-: 
sure, or more attention, than the essays of the 
American Lounger. After this assurance will 
you be pleased to admit a few remarks, which are 
exposed to the general deductipn in your last 
nsmber? Will you excuse one, who acknow- 
ledges himself advanced into the vale of years, 
for questi<A)ing the justice of the conclusion that 
the present generation is universally improved ? 

In your paper, sir, you omit noticing the more 
0<^d improvement of the present age in Litera- 
ture and Philosophy } and confine your attention 
to our progress in the decencies of life ; in the 
elegance and refinement of our amusements. 
Though an old man, I am as little disposed as 
yourself to question the real advances that have 
been made in the departments first mentioned. 
I can admit also, that we are Improved in some of 
the minor morals: but, in others^ I must con- 
tend that we have undergone a great and striking 
degeneracy* 

T£e si^bject, sir, to which I particularly allude, 
is that sordid and stoical apathy, which seems to 
sne the characteristic of too many of the present 
generation of young men. Insensibility is, ap- 
parently, the ^hion of the day ; and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the general prevalence of 
such a spirit, far over balances any little advances 
that may have been made in some other particu- 
lars of grace and decorum* 

Whence tliis spirit has originated, it is difficult 
to say. I well remember, that many years ago, 
when I was at a public seminary in Europe, whi- 
ther I had been sent for education, a tolerably 
numerous class of us, who were engaged in read- 
ing Horace, had given to us as a thesis that . fre- 
quently quoted precept of the festive bard, ^< Nil 
admirari.*' I will neither tenify the young la- 
dies, nor, I m^ght perhaps add, the young gen- 
^emen who peruse your lucubrations, by the un- 
seemly appearance of .two lines in a barbarous and 
m^lMiQiyn ian|;ua|;e, I sh^ V9Qt$P( P»7^9lf .W^th 



presenting them with tl>e translation of Mr. 
Creech, which exhibits, about as faithful a pic- 
ture of the spirit and elegance of the Satires of 
Horace, as the version of Messrs. Stemhold and 
Hopkins does, of the grandeur and sublimity of 
the psalms of David* He has thus, to adopt the 
phrase upon his own tltle-page> <hn€ these lines 
into English, 

" Not to admire is all the art I know, 

" To make men hxppy and to keep them so." 

In treating this subject, the greater part of us 
contented ourselves, with a grave paraphrase up- 
on the precept of the bard, and descanted largely 
upon the evil of excessive admiration. Some few 
assumed a greater latitude, and made false and 
malicious applications of the doctrine contained 
in it ; while others openly attacked the position 
as unfounded. Did the young gentlemen of our 
days read Horace, I woidd be apprehensive that 
the absurdity of which I complain, was caused by 
too literal an adherence to the maxim that I have 
quoted. But as few, I may almost say none, of 
them, have ever troubled their heads about the 
writings of an old fellow who lived. Heaven knows 
how many centuries ago, their conduct must be 
referred to other causes. It Is, perhaps with more 
probability, attributed to an absurd imitation of 
the leading characters in some modern novels. 
The supposition derives strength when it is recol- 
lected that these are the only volumes with which 
they are much conversant* One, in particular has 
been pointed out, (which, as it ivas written by the 
authoress of Evelina and Cecilia, I have myself 
perused,) as containing the archetype of these 
frigid characters. I mean Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
in Camilla. But I would implore his copyists to 
recollect, that Sir Sedley Clarendel is a man of 
real sense, spirit and Information, although ob- 
scured by his insufferable affectation ; and that the 
latter qualification without the former, will only 
entitle them to contempt. Were the assumption 
of the character confined to those who are equal 
to Sir Sedley Clarendel in mental endowments, 
our public places would not much be annoyed by 
his imitators. 

But to whatever cause, this fashiohable apathy 
be referable, its effects are equally to be depre- 
cated. They are not visionary, they meet us in 
the intercourses of society at every turn. By your 
own account, Mr. Lounger, you are yourself, a 
little tainted with this foppery. Pardon the word, 
for I can scarcely imagine that the Indifference so 
generally assumed by your brethren and contem- 
poraries is really felt. I have frequently observed 
both at public and private parties, groupes of beau-* 
ties so exquis^e that even age could not behold 
them without emotion, eitlier sitting down unen- 
gaged, or dancing with each other ; while the 
young men, who, I should have thought, would 
have crowded assiduously round, to obtain a tran- 
sient glance or an occasional smile, were engaged 
in another apartment, in the mysteries of Loo, or 
Vingt-un ^ or, if the evening were fig^rth^r advanc- 
ed, were muddling the smsdl share of brain allot- 
ted to thein by the vapours of wine, and the smoke 
of .«e|;ara. (f tbf^ bav^ Q^casionaUy ^^4 ^f 



dancing-room, to participate in two or three dan- 
ces appears to overcome them entirely, and they 
sit down, as if fairly exhausted by the exertion* 
But Mr. Lounger can this be a real excuse ? Are 
the young men of the present day so degenerate 
a race? In my time it was otherwise. Often 
have the' smiles of an agreeable partner kept<me 
upon my feet for many successive hours, and ren- 
dered me alike insensible to fatigue or to want of 
rest. Even now, although five weeks ago, I cele- 
brated my fifty-ninth birUi-day, I think that I could 
undertake to tire down soine of these enervated 
old gentlemen of twenty. 

But the display of this fiudMonable insensibi- 
lity is not confined to the ball-room. It appe^ 
in the groups of saunterers at the Theatre, who 
disturb the attention of tfokt audience by walking 
the lobby in cneaking boots, apd by talking aloudf 
during the performance of the finest productions 
of Genius. It appears in that languid eye, which 
looks at the sti^ with the same indifference as if 
bent on vacancy, which is never animated with 
pleasure) or moistened with sympathy. It ap« 
pears in those hands which, unless occupied by a 
tooth-pick, are crossed on the bosom, or hanjg life* 
lessly by the side ; and are never ndsed to encou- 
rage or to distinguish by applause, talents, how- 
ever, brilliant* It appears in that proud contempt of 
those Amotions which dignify our nature, evinced 
by a laugh, or a sudden wlurl out of the box, in 
scenes where the attention of the feeling specta- 
tor is irresistibly arrested, and his judgment sus- 
pended between admiration of the .poet and the 
performer. 

Connected with this frigid insensibility, is the 
contempt which is, of late, so generally expres-> 
sed for every thing) that appears united with 
sentiment and a consequent neglect of, or Inatten*- 
tion to the lovely female. There mav have ex^ 
Isted, it is true, a cant of sentiment which was dis- 
gusting by its excess, but, in avoiding this, we 
have fallen into an opposite extreme. Our young 
men bid fair to become a cold hearted race, pre- 
maturely wise. We no longer behold the hectic 
flush of timid and apprehensive love ; we no 
longer witness that tender respect for the fair, 
which was the ** nurse of manly sentiment." The 
influence of the female character in soflening and 
refining our manners is now but feebly fejt. We 
seek, in vain for that courtesy which, without be«P 
ing effeminate or obtrusive^ dictated those atten- 
tions to the fair which gave a charn^ to the inter-* 
course of social life. Well might the feeling 
eloquent Burke explaim that i' th^ age of ghivali 
ry, was gone." 

This apathy is repugnant to the constitution of 
nature* It is her ordinance that youtli should be 
ardent, easily imprest and enthusiastic. In them, 
enthusiasm, even though wrongly dictated, is par-r 
donable, I had almost said, respectable. Advanc-^ 
ing years temper its vehemence and give |t It^ 
right direction j and it then imparts energy tp 
the character. But what energy can be h9pe4 
for frpm the pre^nt generation pf stoic.s f And 
how will that feeble flfame, which scarcely w^arm^ 
their bosoms in ihp spring pf jQ^\b^ T^^f^\ |b9 
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Let me then implore the race of young men 
who arc now rising around me, to renounce their 
•absurd and contemptible plans of conduct. Let 
H not be deemed disgraceful or unmanly to 
prefer the dance to cards or to the bottle ; to seek 
In female society the most agreeable relaxation 
from severer pursuits, and to evince a ** generous 
loyalty to the sex." There may be some individuals, 
to whom the parsimony of nature has denied any 
other means ol rendering themselves conspicu- 
ous. I would allow such persons to counteract, 
as far as possible, by a perseverance in this mode 
of behaviour^ the deficiency of^ natural or acquir- 
ed talents* But I would earnestly atimonish thos«, 
whose endowments arc of a superior kind, to re- 
nounce a system, in which, every blockhead may 
be their successful competitor, and to propose to 
themselves auch models only, as unite the charm 
of real politeness and real feeling with true dignity 
•f character. 

I am sir, your humble aervant, 

S£N£X. 
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MY opponent hah attacked me in your forty-sixth 
number, relative to an interpolation Into the scrip- 
ture, with the same asperity which he exhibited in 
his first letter. With the same asperity he has 
again shewn the same uncandid nfethod of reason- 
ing. Because I spoke of one interpolation, he inti- 
mates that I am going to argue for others. I con- 
lined myself to <me, and shall go no further. He 
•eems to think that my letter in your fortieth 
number, insinuated there was but one manuscript 
of the epistles of St. John. I wrote, that bishop 
Burnet, *< examined the valuable manuscripts of 
the New Testament, in Switzerland, and the old 
And precious manuscript in the Vatican of Rome." 
By an omission of the press, the letter S was not 
printed in the word manuscripts, in the former part 
of the paragraph. I will now feirly transcribe what 
bishop Btimet has written upon the subject, for the 
candid judgment of your readers. 

He says,** I have taken somt paint in my travels 
to examine all the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament concerning that doubted passage of St. 
John's epistles, ** There are three thai bear noitness 
'in Jleaven, the Father^ the Wordy and the Spirit ; and 
these three ere one.'* Bullinger doubted much of 
}t, because he fbimd it not in a Latin manuscript at 
Zurich, which seems to be about eight hundred 
years old^for it is written in that hand that began 
to be used in Charles the Great's time. I turned 
to the manuscript, and found the passage was not 
there ; but this was certainly the crrror or omis- 
sion of the copier: for before the general epistles 
in that manuscript, the preface of St. Jerome is to be 
found, in which be says he was the more exact in 
chat translation that so he might discover the fitiud 
of the Arians, who had stinick out that passage 
concerning the trinity. This preface is printed in 
Lira'i bible, but how it came to be left out by 
Erasmus, in his edition of that Father's Works, 
is that of which I can give no account. For as, 
on the one hand, Erasmus's sincerity ought not to 
be too rashly censured ; so, on the otiier hand, that 
preflace^ bemg in all the manuscripts ancient or 
^nodem, of those bibles that have the other pre- 
faces in them, that I ever yet saw, it is not easy 
to imagine what made Erabnnis not publish iii and 
it is in the manuscript bibles at Basil, where he 
printed his edition of Jerome's Works. In the old 
tnanuscript bible of Geneva, that seems to be above 
seven hundred years old, both the preface and the 
passage are extant, but with this difference from 
the common editions, whtch set the verse concern- 
ing the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, before 
ttkat of U^ Water; the Blood, and the Spiritf whkh 
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comes after it in this copy. And that I may in 
this place end all the readings I found of this pas- 
sage in my travels, tliere is a manuscript in St. 
Mark's library in Venice, in three languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic, that seems not above 
four hundred years old, in which this passage is 
not in the Greek, but it is in the Latip set after 
the other three, with a Sicut to join it to what 
goes before. And in a manuscript Latin bibk in 
the library of St. Laurence, at Florence, both St. 
Jerome's preface and this passage are extantt but 
this passage comes after the other, and is pinned 
to it with a Sicut, as is that of Venice ; yet Sicut is 
not in the Geneva manuscript. There are two 
Greek manuscripts of the epistles at Basil that 
seem to be about five hundred years old, in which 
though St. Jerome's prologue is inserted, yet this 
passage is wanting. At Strasburg I saw four very 
ancient manuscripts of the New TesUment in Lar 
tin. Three of these seemed to be about the time 
of Charles the Great, but the fourth seemed to be 
puch ancienter, and may belong to the seventh 
century : in it neither the prologue nor the plac^ 
is extant, but it is added at the foot of the page 
with another hand. In two of the others the pro- 
logue is extant, but the place is not; only in one 
of them it is added on the margin. In the fourth, 
as the prologue is extant, so is the place likewise ; 
but it comes after the verse of the other three, and 
is joined to it thus, sicut tres sunt in cxlo. 

" It seemed strange to me, and it is almost in- 
credible, that in the Vatican library there are no 
ancient Latin bibles, where, above all other places, 
they ought to be looked for; but I saw none above 
four htmdred years old. There is, indeed, the fa- 
mous Greek manuscript of great value, which the 
Chanoine Shelstrat, who was library keeper, as- 
serted to be one thousand four hundred years old, 
and proved it by the great similitude of the charac- 
ters with those that are upon St. Hippolite's statue ; 
which is so evident, that if his statue was made 
about this time, the antiquity of this manuscript 
is not to be disputed. If the characters are not 
so fair, and have not all the marks of antiquity 
that appear in the king's manuscript at St. James's, 
yet this has been much better preserved and is 
more entire. The passage that has led me into this 
digression^ is not to be found in the Vatican manu" 
script^ no mare than it is in tlie king's manuscript." 

The following three verses are written in this 
manner in common bibles, in the fifth chapter of the 
first epistle of St. John. ** 6. This is he that came 
by Water and Blood, even Jesus Christ, not by 
Water only, but by Water and Blood. And it is 
the Spirit that beareth Witness, because the Spirit 
is Truth. 7. For there are three that bear Record 
in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one. 8. And there are 
three that bear Witness in Earth, the Spirit, and the 
Water, and the Blood : and these three agree in 

one." Erasmus in his folio edition of the New 

Testament in Greek omits the seventh verse, and 
prints the beginning of the eighth in this manner. 
<* For there are three that Witness in Earth." In 
this method he connects the sixth and the eighth 
verses together. The folio edition of the Greek 
Testament by Erasmus is of high authority among 
the learned, who, in all probability, printed the 
passage in the way it should be printed according 
to the evidence of the best manuscripts. It is 
puerile to suppose that, if the seventh verse is omit- 
ted in the Vatican manuscript and the king of 
Great Britain's manuscript, the sixth and eighth 
verses are not properly connected. 1 made a mis- 
take about the eighth verse, which, however, is not 
very material to the ^int in dispute about the 
trinity. 

My opponent says, ** This critic seems to be 
grieved that so many bibles are printed in Ame- 
rica." I will quote my own words in the begin- 
n'mg of my fetter in your^fartietti nambtr|^to sani- 
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fest his misrepresentation, and to demand from 
him an acknowledgment of his error, if he is not 
totally destitute of candor, in the face of the pub- 
lic. ..'..My words are " As the Americans arc 
printing bibles continually with laudable industry, 
it would be worth while to consider, whether they 
should persevere to insert a real interpolation into 
the bible." 

It would be candid at any rate in the printer of 
an American bible, if he does print the seventh 
verse, to observe in a note that it is not found 4n 
many manuscripts of the New Testament. 

My opponent speaks with a very unbecoming 
regard of the rettgkms wr iting s of the great sir 
Isaac Newton. He saya of me, " It is somewhat 
comic that he ihtroduces sir Isaac Newton as an 
authority in biblical criticism.^' I strongly suspect 
that he never read ten lines of Newton's Works 
in his life, and that he even did not know, before 
I mentioned it, that sir Isaac had written some let* 
ters upon the subject of the trinity. I am so ig> 
norant a man as to have attended two courses of 
lectures on divinity (while those who were designed 
for the church, <mly attended one course) which 
were given by one of the most learned men in the 
age. This gentleman published an edition of sir 
Isaac Newton's Mathematical Works which was 
universally admired, and which at present is oc- 
tuallj used in the British University of Cambridge* 
This gentleman, with whom I had a long fKcnd- 
ship, often said to me, that sir Isaac Newton was a 
prodi^ of learning and understanding, was equally 
superior to the common race of mankind m reli* 
gious as in mathematical and philosophical know^ 
ledge. This opinion I know to be generally inain« 
tained by learned men, and if the reader will kwk 
into a little Work on the prophecies (which has 
lately come to the library of Philadelphia) by Mu 
Zouch, who is acknowledged in Europe to be 
a very profound scholar, he will find that Mr. 
Zouch holds the religious writings of sir Isaac 
Newton in as much estimation as myself, if not in 
greater. He calls Newton ^ the most sublime 
mind that ever was....as great when he laid open 
the mysteries of the religious system, as when be 
tknveiled those of the natural." 

The ,word trinity is not used in the scriptoresy 
but Was afterwards coined by presumptuous and 
intolerant dogmatists. The doctrine of the trinitf 
especially as maintained m the Athanasisn creeds 
is contradictory to the principles of common sense^ 
and impedes, according to the ebservatioa of sir 
Isaac Newton, and conformrably te our cotttitutai 
experience^ the propagation of the gospel, whick ia 
the true law of God, and the greatest blessing ever 
conferred upon mankind. There is a maaterij* 
book about the trinity written by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(a genius almost as great as Newton) whidi I 
would very particnlariy recommend to the reader. 

My opponent has improperly reflected upon 
the Philadelphia Library Company for coUectini^ 
infidel and anti-christian publications. The Phila- 
delphia Library, from former and late impoitatioDSt 
may justly be praised for many valuable vorka m 
favour of Christianity, and I believe it is with reitic*^ 
tance that any infidel publications are admitted 
into it. 

My opponent has abused roe in the langm^cf 
the streets, and has falsely accused me of iiifiilBlj, 
when I only wished to contend for the truth of tlie 
scriptures. I hope that time and inquiry witt aliew 
him all his errors. I will h<^ that he will alter hia 
opinion about the trinity and will at last ackiBow* 
ledge that *< the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God." 

It is said in the seventh chapter of Daniel that 
the pope shall «< change Times and Laws : and tfiew 
shall be given into his Hand for a Time, and Tmies» 
and the dividing of Time." The pope made hnvoe 
of the ten commandments. He altogether omStted 
the second, and made ten coiaiMn^ii^atQ of thie 



wlole, tritbout tlie sec^nd.^ As uniycfsal \>i9hop 
he made over the whole christian world, what the 
emperor Constantine had partially done, he made 
the first day of the weak the sabbath instead of the 
teTenth. But I firmly believe the time will come 
when the Jew and the Gentile will acknowledge 
«ne sabbath, one God, and one Saviour, << whom 
he hath appointed Heir of all Things, by whom 
also he made the Worlds; who being the Bright- 
ness of his Glory, and express Image of his Per- 
son, and upholding all Things by the Word of his 
Power, when he had by himself purged our Sins, 
sat down on the right Hand of the Majesty on 

JEiigh." ▲ SSA£CHXR OF TXE tCRIPTUSES. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 
rOR TEE PORTFOLIO. 

THE Ladies of Philadelphia, who ha vie adopted 
the projecting hat, lately alluded to, resemble a 
hooded friar, and carry us back to the ages of 
4nonkefyj when maay a hypocritical head was con- 
eeided by a cowh 

A London paper assures us, that mob caps are 
fnuch the fashion at Paris ; a mode of dressing, 
-which Buoni^rte surely disapproves* 

Black for spencers, robes, and hats is all the 
rage in Paris : a colour not very seasonable for the 
hot piping times of peace. 

The Belles of Bath dress ^^nerally in light cot- 
ton gowns, with black stockings, or boots. The 
majority of the younger ladies are booted, and 
look like so many of Diana's nymphs, who had 
been engaged in the chace. 

In London^ if die question be asked, *' Is Miss 
such a one a woman of fashion ?" The ready re- 
ply of every Bond-street lounger Hi, ^ Oh ! she is 
ft nude of the finest transparency.^* 

POLITICS. 
rOR TMK PORTFOLIO. 
lils. Oldschool, 

YOUR correspoiident, who undertook, in the 
lest number of the Port Folio, tq pss^ sosfibe stric- 
tures on the proceedings of the legislature of this 
vfeote, relative to the then projected law, declaring 
•the heading of jiAaes under the general and state 
f^oremments, at the same time, incompatible, has 
committed aa error in asserting, that the legislature 
•lMdnori|^ topass such a law, so far as it was re- 
trospective in its operation* Of this he may be 
-convinced, by a reference to the 8th section of the 
StA article of the constitution, the words of which 
mre as fottow,; 

Art. ft, sect» 8» ^ No member of congress from 
this state, nor any person holding or exercising 
any office of trustor |irofit under the United States, 
shall, at the same time, hold or exercise the office 
otjitdgcf secretary, treasurer, prothoootary, register 
of wiUs, recorder of deeds, sheriff, or any office in 
this state, to which a salary is by lam annexed^ or any 
sthcr o^e^ which future legislatures shall declare 
incompatible with offices or. appointments under 
the United States." 

By the concluding clause of this section, it is 
conceived, that the legislature were fuUy autho- 
rised to pass the law above referred to; and their 
having done so, in opposition to the |^vemor*s veto^ 
is a proof of their confidence that the constitution 
sanctioned the proceeding. 

Your correspondent is pleased to compliment 
the governor on hia professional talents and judg- 
ment; but ^surely he cannot think those appoint- 
ments, which have proved so obnoxious to the 
people and their representatives, any marks of 
.souad jttdgmeQt or good discretion in the governor. 
Tiie public have generally pronounced them, fron^. 
the beginning, flagrant tokens of partiality, which 
nothing could justify. In the name of wonder, 
lifve wcsuct f J^ of ^rol^a^ioaal f^erit, ei^^r 
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among the lawyers or the doctors, that we must 
lavish all employments, in their particular branches 
of science, upon two or three men ? Sir, it is the 
spirit of party which claims all the honour of this 
ungenerous prefei-ence. But, although it has been 
humorously said, that the governor made Mr. Leib 
a doctor^ by appointing him physician at the lazar- 
etto, and the law requires that he should be resi- 
dent there, it seems that the power of the governor, 
in this instance, is superior to that of the law, for 
all this while the doctor is wintering at Washing- 
ton, and the physician of the port of Philadelphia 
is performing the duty, for which Dr. Leib re- 
ceives double the recompense that falls to the 
other. 

1 have no objections against Mr. Dallas, as re- 
corder of the city, on the score of talents ; but the 
circumstances under which he was appointed to 
that office, were highly exceptionable. Whether 
he will renounce the office he holds under the gene* 
ral government, for the sake of retaining the re- 
cordership, I cannot pretend to say ; but it is no 
longer a question, that he must relinquish the one 
or the other. 

rsaX THB WBW-YOaK SVSIIIKO POST. 
AV EXJMJNjriON OF THE PHESIDHrfS 

MEssjcBy coariifUEr). 

NO. IX. 

THE leading points of the Message have been 
sufficiently canvassed, and it is believed to have 
been fully demonstrated, that this communication 
is chargeable with all tl&e faults which were im- 
puted to it, on the outset of the ei^amination. We 
have shewn^ diat it has made, or attempted to 
make, prodigal sacrifices of constitutional enei^y, 
of sound principle^ and of public interest. In the 
doctrine respecting war, there is a senseless aban- 
donment of the just and necessary authprity of the 
executive department, in a pointy material to our 
national safety. In the proposals to relinquish 
the internal revenue, there is an attempt to estab- 
lish a precedent, ruinous to our public credit; cal- 
culated to prolong the burden of the debt, and, 
generally, to enfedble and sink the government, by 
depriving it of resources of great importance to its 
respectability, to the accomplishment of its most 
salutary plans, to its power of being useful. In the 
attack upon the judiciary establishment, there is a 
plain effort to impair that organ of the govern- 
ment, one on which its efficiency and success ab- 
solutely depend. In the recommendation to admit 
indiscriminately foreign emigrants, of every des- 
cription, to the privileges of American citizens, 
on their first entrance into our country, there is 
an attempt to break down every pale which has 
been erected, for the preservation of a national 
spirit and a national character, and to let in the 
most powerful means of perverting and corrupting 
both the one and the other. 

This is more than the moderate opponents of 
Mr. Jeffisrson's elevation ever feared fi*om his ad- 
ministration : much more than the most wrong- 
headed of his own sect dared to hope ; it is infi* 
nitely more than any one who had read the fait pro- 
fessions in his inaugural speech could have s^^ifect- 
ed. Reflecting men must be dismay^ at the 
prospect before us. If such rapid strides h^ve 
been hazarded in the very gristle of his adminis- 
tration, what may be expected when it shall arrive 
to manhood? In vain was the collected wisdom 
of America convened at Philadelphia.«.^.In vain 
were the anxious labours of a Washington bestow- 
ed. Their works ar^ regarded as nothing better 
than empty bubbles^ destined to be blown away by 
the m^re breath pf s dis)cq>l$ of Turgot, ^ pupil of 
Condorcet. 

Though the noatprtmunent features of the mes- 
»^^ h|T^ neon ^o^rtraf sd, sftd t^eir de^rmity 
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exhibited in true colours, there remain many less 
important traits not yet touched, which, however, 
will materially assist us in dcterming its true cha- 
racter. To particularise them with minuteness 
would employ more time and labour than the ob- 
ject deserves ; yet to pass them by wholly, without 
remark, would be to fprego valuable materials for 
illustrating the true nature of the performance- 
under examination. 

There remains to be cursorily noticed, a dispo- 
sition in our chief magistrate, ^ more partial to 
the state governments, than to our national go- 
vernment ; to pull down rather thau to buiU up 
our federal edifice....to vilify the past administra- 
tion of the latter.....to court for himself popular 
favour, by artifices not to be approved of, either 
for their dignity, their candour, or their patriotism. 
Why are we emphatically and fastidiously toldi 
that " the states, individually, have the principal 
care of our persons^ our property^ and our reputation^ 
constituting the great field of human concerns/' Was 
it to render the state gpyemments n>ore dear ts 
US) more the objects of affectionate solicitude ^-t*^;* 
Nothing surely was necessary on this head ; they 
are already the favourites of the people, and if they 
do not forfeit the adyant^ige by a most grpss abuse 
of trust, must, by the very nsMire of the objecu 
confided to them, continue always to be so. Was 
it then to prevent too large a portion of affection 
from being bestowed on the general government? 
No pains on this hea4 were requisite, not only for 
the reason just assigned, but for the further rea» 
son that the more pf^culiar. objects of this govern, 
ment, though no less essential to our prosperity 
than those of the state governments, oblige it of- 
ten to act upon the community in a manner more 
likely to produce aversion than fondness* Accor- 
dingly every day furnishers proofi that it is not the 
spoiled child of the many. On this point the high 
example of the president himself is pregnant with* 
instruction* Was it to indicate the supr^nve im- 
portance of the state governments over that of thf 
United States \ This was as little usefuU as it was 
correct. Considering the vast variety of humours, 
prepossessions, and localities, which, in the much 
diversified composition of these staitest milits^ 
against the weight ami authority of the geneml 
government, if union under that goveri:^ment is 
necessary, it- can answer no valuable purpose . to 
depreciate its importance hi the eyes of the people. 
It is not correct; because to the care of the fed^-. 
ral government are coined, directly^ those great 
general interests, on which all particular intetesta 
materially depend : our safety in respect to foreign 
nations ; our tranquillity in respect to es^ other ; 
the foreign and mutual conunerce of the states : 
the estaUishment and regulation pf the money or 
the country ; the management of our national 
finances ; indirectly, the security of liberty, by the 
guarantee of a r^pi^blican form of government to 
each state ; the security of property, by the inter-> 
diction of laws violating the obligation of contracts, 
and issuing the emissions of paper money, under 
stat9 authority (from both of which causes the 
right of property had ^periepced se|%pasiQJury) ) 
the prosperity of agriculture and nftanu^tures, as 
intimately connected with that of commerce, and 
as depending, in a variety of ways, upon the agency 
of the genei al government : In a word, it is the 
province of the general f^ovemmeht to manage the 
greatest number of those concerns, ip which it^ 
provident activity and exertion are of most import** 
ance to the people ; and we have only to, compare 
the state of our country antecedent to iu ^stabiish- 
nient, with what it has been since, tp be eopvinccd 
that the most operative causes of publiq prosperity 
depend upon that general goyemment, It is not 
PKant, by what hl^s been said, to insinuate that 
the stale governments are npt extrei^el^ usefxil ia 
tbtir proper spheres; but the object is to guard 
agauist th^ mischieb ^f Wiggetssting tb^' 
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portancei in derogation from that of the general 
gorernmcnt. Every attempt to do this is, remote- 
1%) a stab at the union of these states ; a blow to 
our coliectivc existence as one people.. ...and to all 
the blessings, which are interwoven with that sa- 
cred fraternity. 

If it be true, as insbuatcd, that " our organiza- 
tion is too complicated too expensive" let it 

be simplified ; let this, however, be done in such a 
manner as not to mutilate, weaken, or eventually 
destroy om* present system, but in a manner to 
increase the energy, and insure the duration of 
our national government, the rock of our political 
salvation* 

In this insinuation, and in the suggestion that 
" offices iind officers have been unnece^sai'ily mul- 
tiplied:" in tlie intimation that appropriations 
have not been sufficiently specific, and that the 
system of accountability to a single department 
has been disturbed ; in this and in other things, 
too minute to be particularized, we discover new 
proofs of the disposition of the present executive, 
tin justly and indecorously to arraign his prede- 
cessors. 

As far as the message undertakes to specify any 
instance of the improper complexity of our orga- 
nization, namely, in the instance of the judiciary 
establishment, the late adminiatration has been 
laready vindicated. 

As to the " undue multiplication of offices and 
officers," it is substantially a misrepresentation. 
It would be nothing less than a miracle, if, in a 
small number of instances, it had not happened 
that particular offices and officers might have been 
dispensed with* For in the early essays of a new 
government, in making th^ various establishments 
relative to the affinirs of a nation, some mistakes 
in thi^ respect will arise, notwithstanding the 
greatest caution. It must happen to every govern- 
ment, that in the hurry of a new plan, some agents 
itrill occasionally be employed, who may not be 
absolutely necessary; and this, where there is 
every inclination to economy* Similar things 
may have happened under our past administration. 
But any competent judge, who will take the trou- 
ble to examine into it, will be convinced, that 
there is no just cause for blame in this particular. 

The president has not pointed out the cases, to 
-irhich he applies the charge ; but he has commu- 
nicated information of some retrenchments, which 
he has made^ and probably intends that the truth 
shall be inferred from this. 

Three instances are particularly presented; 
these shall be briefly examined ; it will be seen 
that they do not justify the imputation. They 
respect certain ministers at foreign courts ; some 
navy agents at particular ports ; and some inspec- 
tors of the revenue in particular states. 

As to the first, it is believed to be a pretty just 
idea> that we ought not greatly to multiply dipto- 
matic agencies. Three permanent ones may, 
perhapSf be found sufficient in the future progress 
of our affairs ; for France> Spain, uid England. .... 
The e^Lpediency of having these, is recognized by 
the conduct of our present chief magistrate. But 
others must be employed, and, during particular 
seasons^ it may be wise to do it for a considerable 
length of time. Indeed there is strong ground 
feu* an Opinion entertained by very sensible men, 
that there ought to be a permanent minister at 
every court, with which we have ejLtensive com* 
luercial relations. 

TWo other ministers were employed by both the 
former fidminist rations, one with Portugal, the 
other with Holland ; and it is asserted, without 
fear of denial, tlut this was done by the first pre* 
sident with the iq>probation of Mr. Jefferson. 
One other minister was employed by the late pre- 
. sident at the court of Berlin. 

A commercial treaty with Portugal is admitted, 
on aU.h|uids> and forobviotta reattonsi to be parti- 
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cularly desirable ; as very interesting branches of 
our commerce are carried on in the Portuguese 
dominions. We are still without any such treaty. 
To send to that court a diplomatic agent to en- 
deavour to effect one, was a measure of evident 
propriety ; to recal them before a treaty has been 
effected, must be of questionable expediency. The 
views and circumstances of nations change ; and 
an opportunity may occur, at some particular con- 
juncture, for effecting what was not before possi- 
ble, which may be lost by the want of a fit agent 
on the spot to embrace it. But admitting that the 
experiment has now been sufficiently tried to jus- 
tify its abandonment, still it does not follow that it 
was unwise to have continued it as long as it was: 
and as this must at least rest in opinion, the conti- 
nuance, if upon an erroneous calculation in this 
particular, is no proof of a" disposition to multiply 
offices" or officers. And those, who consi* 
der the nature and extent of our commercial 
relations with Portugal, will not cease to think it 
problematical, whether the expense of a diploma- 
tic agent, especially in a situation, in which nothing 
. has been defined by treaty, ought to stand in com- 
^ petition with the benefits, which may result from 
the presence of a minister at the court of that 
kingdom. This consideration alone is sufficient 
to repel the charge. 



KUMBKR X. 

AS to Holland being the second power which 
acknowledged oar Independence, and made a treaty 
with us, a step which involved her in war with Great 
Britain, it was deemed proper to treat her with a 
marked respect. Besides this, from the time of 
our revolution to the present, we have had large 
money concerns with her people. A trusty and 
skilful public agent was for a long time necessary 
to superintend those concerns. If in a different 
capacity, it could not have cost much less, and by 
the annexation of a diplomatic character, a double 
purpose was answered.' The honourable nature of 
the station enabled the Government to find an agent 
at a less expense than would have been requisite to 
procure one merely for the money object. Jt is 
not n^ant to deny, that the great change which 
has lately happened in the a&irs of that country, 
making it in effect a dependency on France, ren- 
dered a removal of the minister proper; but it 
does not follow that it ought to have been done 
sooner. It is also known, that Mr. Murray^ the late 
envoy, has been for a considerable time past, em- 
ployed in our negociations with France ; which pro- 
bably was a collateral reason for not recalling him 
sooner. In respect to one, if not to both these mi- 
nisters, it may be observed, that a time of war was 
not the most eligible moment for their removal 
of a minister. 

As to Berlin, the inducements for keeping a mi- 
nister there, have never been fully explained. It 
is only known, that our commercial treaty with 
Prussia had expired, and that a renewal has been 
effected by the envoy sent thither; but influential 
as vms the court of Prussia in the affairs of Europe 
during the late dreadful storm, it may have been 
conceived, that a cultivation of the good will of the 
Prussian monarch was not a matter of indifference 
to the peace and security of this country. If this 
was the object of the mission, though there may 
have been too farfetched a policy in the case, it 
offers a defence of tlie measure, which exculpates 
the executive at least from the charge of a desire 
to multiply officers impro video tly* 

On the most unfavourable supposition then, here 
was one diplomatic agent too many, and two others 
were continued longer than was absolutely ne^ es- 
sary. This surely is not of magnitude sufficient to 
constitute a serious charge, where nialevolenre did 
not inspire a spirit of accusation. In considering^ 
this question^ it ought to be remembered} that it 



is the prferailrag poKcy of governments to keep di^ 
plomatic agents at all courts where they have im- 
portant relations. 

As to the navy agents, it is sufficient to say, 
that they were temporary persons, who grew up 
out of our rupture with France ; who, when they 
were appointed, were useful to accelerate naval pre- 
parations at as many points as could be advan- 
tageously occupied, and that it was only proper to 
discontinue them when an accommodation tiad 
been effected, and after they had had time enough 
to wind up the affairs of their agency. This was 
not the case previous to Mr. Jcffiprson's adminis- 
tration. In other instances of removal he only did 
it to make way for members of his own sect, and 
it will not be pretended that here there was any 
foundation -for the charge under examination. 

As to the inspectors of the revenue, the case in 
brief stands thus.....When the excise on distilled 
apirits was established, three different descriptions 
of officers were instituted to carry it into effccU 
Supervisors, inspectors, and collectors were distri- 
buted to districts, surveys, and divisions, one to 
each. A district comprehends an entire state ; 
a survey some large portion of it, or a number of 
counties; a division, for the most part, a single 
coimty. In son^ of the small states, there were 
no district officers for the surveys.....the duties of 
inspector being annexed to chose of supervisor; in 
larger ones, there were inspectors more or Jess 
numerous according to their extent* As other in* 
temal revenues were established, they were put 
under the management of the same oncers. The 
bare statement of the fact shews the necessity of 
these officers. The revenues of no government 
were perhaps ever collected under a more simple 
organi^tioB, or through a smaller number of chan« 
nels. It is not alleged that the first and last 
classes of officers were unnecessary. It is only to 
the middle class that any specious objection can 
be made. Let us conjecture the reasons for cm* 
ploying them. 

In some of the states great opposition was ex^ 
pected, and ww actually experienced. In such 
states espeoisUyy k was evidently useful to* hav* 
the exertions of some men of weight and charac* 
ter in their sphere of moderate extent, to recoocik 
the discontented ;....to arrange the details of bqat* 
ness, and to give energy to the measures for col^ 
lection. In cihers, similar officers were probably 
usefol in the early stages, for the pmpose of esUh» 
blishing the details simply* The subdivtsioQ was 
in all cases fovourableto an active and vigilant a«»» 
perintendeAce. Nor does it require extrmocdmaje^r 
penetration to discern that the policy was idset at 
the time when the measures were adc^ted* It is 
possible that upon the complete establishment of 
the plan, when all opposition had been vanquished, 
and when the collection has become an affair of 
mere routine, that this intermediate class may 
have ceased to be essential* But till this had be- 
come perfectly evident, it would have been prema- 
ture to alter the original plan. Though it be true» 
that some years have eli^sed since the excise law 
was passed, it is not very long since it has been ia 
full and uninterrupted <q)eration* Other laws* in* 
troducing other branches of internal revenue^have 
been subsequeotly passed^ from time to time, and 
the agency of the same officers have probably beeft 
found useful on their first introduction and execu-> 
tion. Hence it is easily accounted for that they 
were not before discontinued, if indeed experience 
has shewn that they are not still necessary, which 
is itself problematical. Nothing is more easy thaa 
to reduce the number of agents employed in any 
business, and yet for the business to go on with the 
reduced number. But before the reduction is ap* 
plauded, it ought to be ascertained that the busi« 
ness is as well done as it was before. There is i^ 
wide difference between merely gpetting along witk 
business mA 4olng it wtU ttndiff(»^^ua^| 
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These observations sufficiently sh^w that in the 
instances which have been cited, there is no evi- 
dence of a disposition in the preceding admini- 
strations, improperly to multiply offices and of- 
ficers. Acting under different circumstances, 
they conducted as those ^ circumstances dictated, 
and in all probability, in a manner the best adap- 
ted to the advancement of the public service. A 
change of circumstances^ may in some instances 
have rendered a continuance of some of the agents 
tlius employed unnecessary ; and the present 
Chief Magistrate may even be right in discontl^ 
Buing them ; but it is not therefore right to at- 
Ifempt to derive from this any plea of peculiar me- 
rit with the people ; and it is very far from right 
t6 make it a topic of slander on predecessors* 
Perhaps however this is too rigorous a construc- 
tlofi^ and that nothing more was intended than to 
set off to the best advantage} the petty services of 
petty talents. 

If this was the true aim, it is to be regretted 
that it was not so managed as to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a design to depreciate in the pub- 
lic estimation, the men who went before.— Had 
this delicacy or caution ,been observed, the at- 
tempt would have attracted neither notice nor 
comment* 

" Commst ind poiiitt he teti exactly right, 
** And 'twere a sia ^to rob him of his mite." 



KU»|B£B XI* 

THE Message observes that ^ in our care of 
the public contributions entrusted to our direc- 
tion, it would be prudent to multiply barriers 
against the dissipation of public money, appropri- 
ating specific sums to every specific purpose, 
susceptible of definition; by disallowing all applica- 
tions of money varying from the appropriation in 
object, or transcending it in amounti by reducing 
the undefined field of contingencies, and thereby 
circumscribing discretionary powers over money, 
and by bringing back to a single department all ac- 
countabilities for money where the examination 
may be prompt, efficacious and uniform." In 
this recommendation we can be at no loss to dis- 
cover additional proof of a deliberate design in 
die present Chief Magistrate to arraign the former 
administrations. All these suggestions imply in 
ttiem a former either negligent or defective atten- 
tion to the objects recommended ; some of them 
^ further, and insinuate that there had been at 
least a departure from correct plans, which had be- 
fore been institued* Th^ .censure intended to be 
conveyed is as unjust as' the conceptions which 
liave dictated it, are crude and chimerical* In all 
matters of this nature, the question turns upon the 
proper boundaries of the precautions to be observ- 
ed ; how fiur they ought to go ; where they should 
fttop ; bow much is necessary for security, and 
order ; what qualtfications of general rules are to 
be adqciitted to adapt them to practice, and to at- 
tain the ends of the public service. It is cer- 
tainly possible to do too much as well as too little'; 
to embarrass, if not defeat the good which may 
be done, by attempting more than is practicable ; 
or to overbahiQcethat good by evils accruingffrom 
an excess of regulation* Men of business know 
this to be the case in the ordinary affairs of life : 
how much more must it be so, in the extensive 
aad complicated concerns of an empire ? To 
reach and not to pass the salutary medium b the 
province of sound judgment* To miss the point 
will ever be the lot of those who, enveiopnl all 
tiieir lives in the mists of theory, are constantly 
Beeking for an ideal perfection, which never was 
and never will be attainable in reality. It is about 
this medium, not about general principles, that 
those in power in oar government have differed ; 
] to experience; not to the malevolent insinua- 



tions of rivals, must be the appeal, whether the 
one or the other description of persons have judg- 
ed most accurately. Yet discerning men may 
form no imperfect opinion of the merits of the 
controversy between them, by even a cursory view 
of the distinctions on which it has turned. 

Nothing, for instance, is more just or proper 
than the position, that the" legislature ought to 
appropriate specific sums, for specific ptirposes ; 
but nothing is more wild or of more inconvenient 
tendency than to attempt to appropriate " a spe- 
ci6c sum for each specific purpose, susceptible of 
definition;'' as tbe^Iessage preposterously recom- 
mends. Thus (to take a familiar example) in pro- 
viding for the transportation of an army ; oats and 
haj for the subsistence of horses, ^re each suscep- 
tible of a deBnition, and an estimate, and a pre- 
cise sum may be appropriated for each separate- 
ly ; yet in the operations of an army, it will often 
happen that moi*e than a sufficient quantity of the 
one article may be obtained, and not a sufficient 
quantity of the other. If the appropriations be 
distinct, and the officer v4)0 is to make the provi- 
sion be not at liberty to divert the fund from one 
of these objects to the other (as the doctrine of 
the Message implies), the horses of the army may 
in such a case starve ; and its movements be ar- 
rested — in some situations even the army itself 
may likewise be starved, by a £dlure )8ithe means 
of transportation. \ 

If it be said, that the inconvenience here sug- 
gested, may be avoided, by making the appropri- 
ations for forage^ generally, and not for the items 
which compose it separately: The answer is, 
first, that this, by uniting and blending different 
things, susceptible each of a precise definition, is 
an abandonment of the principle of the Mes- 
sage ; secondly, That it would be only a partial 
cure for the mischiefs incident to that rigorous 
principle. It ipight happen that the badness of 
roads would injure the waggons of the army more 
tl]ian was anticipated, and so much more as to ex- 
haust the specific fund apprDpriated for their re- 
pairs ; it might also have happened from various 
causes that at an earlier period of the campaign, 
the consumption of forage had been less than was 
calculated, so that there was a surplus of the fund 
destined for this object : If in such a case the pub- 
lic agent could not transfer that surplus to the re- 
pairs of the waggons ; here in like i^anner, the 
motions of the army might be suspended, and in 
the event famine and ruin produced. 

This analysis might be pursued, so as to prove 
Chat similar evils are inseparable, from a much 
more qualified application of the principle in the 
message, and so to demonstrate that nothing more 
can safely or reasonably be attempted, than to dis- 
tribute the public expenses, into a certain number 
of convenient subdivisions or departments; to 
require from the proper officers, estimates of the 
items, which are to compose each head of expense, 
and after examining these with due care, to adapt 
the appropriations to the respective aggregates ; 
applying a specific sum to the amount of each 
great subdivision : — ^the pay of the army ; military 
stores ; quarter-masters' stores, &c. &c* This, 
with even more detail than could well be execut- 
ed, has been uniformly done, under the past ad- 
ministrations of the present government, from 
the very beginning of its proceedings* More will 
in the experiment be found impracticable and in- 
jurious ; especially in seasons and in situations, 
when the public service demands activity and ex- 
ertion* In like manner, the former practice of 
the government, has corresponded with the rule, 
taken in its true and just sense, of ** disallowing 
all applications of money, varying from the ap- 
propriation inobject,or transcending it in amount." 
It is confidently believed, that whoever shall al- 
lege or insinuate the contrary, may be challenged 
to point out the instance in which money has been 



issued from the treasury, for any purpose, which 
was not sanctioned by regular appropriation, ot 
which exceeded the appropriated amount ; or where 
there was an expenditure of money allowed, that 
was not strictly within the limits of such an appro- 
priation ; except indeed, upon the impracticable 
idea of minutely separating, and distinguishing the 
items which form the aggregate of some general 
head of expenditure. 

It is likewise material, to have it well under- 
stoodi that generally speaking, the distinction be- 
tween the appropriations for different objects, can 
only be strictly observed at the treasury itself; 
which can easily take care that more money shall 
not go out for any purpose, than is authorized by 
law ; and can see that this money is fairly ex- 
pended by the proper officer, in conformity with 
the general spirit of the appropriation prescribed 
by the law* But it is in most cases impossible for 
the officer, charged with a particular branch of 
the public service, to separate nicely, in the de- 
tails of expenditure, the different funds which may 
have been placed in his hands* Thus, stiU 
drawing our examples {torn the military depart- 
ment, where the danger of misapplication is al- 
ways the greatest) if several sums be placed in 
the hands of the quarter-master general, for dif- 
ferent objects, he must of necessity, distribute a 
large proportion of them among his principal de- 
puties, and these again among subordinate agents* 
Unless tliis distribution be pursued through the 
remotest ramifications, down to the moment of 
final expenditure, it is evident that it must fail 
througliout ; and it is no less evident that it can- 
not be so far pursued. The mere accountantship 
would be an insuperable obstacle ; it would re- 
quire in every the most inferior agent, a profound 
knowledge of accounts, and would impose both 
on principals and subordinates the duty of keep- 
ing such a multiplicity of accounts, as, if even 
practicable, would exhaust the funds issued for 
the public service, in mere clerkship* Another 
most mischievous consequence would ensue. The 
exigencies of the public service are often so vari- 
able, that a public agent would frequently find him- 
self fiill-handed for one purpose ; erapty-hapded 
for another, and if forbidden to make a transfer, 
not only the service would suffer, but an oppor- 
tunity, with very strong temptation, would be giv- 
en to traffic with the public money for private 
gain : while the business of the government would 
be stagnated by the injudicious and absurd impedi- 
ments of an over-driven strictness. Happily it is 
not very material that the principle of distinct ap- 
propriations for separate objects should be carried 
through all the details. The essential ends of it 
are answered, if it be strictly pursued, in the is- 
suing of money from the treasury ; and if this 
department be careful that the principle lines of 
discrimination are not transgressed. 

The theory of the Message plainly contem* 
plates, that in no case shall the actual money ap« 
pertaining to one fund, be expended for the pur- 
pose of another ; though each fund may be suffi- 
cient for its object, and though there may be an 
appropriature for each object* This is another ex- 
cess of theory ; which with a full treasury would 
often disable the government, from fulfilling its 
engagements, and from carrying on the public bu- 
siness. To execute this plan consistently with 
exigencies of national expenditure, would proba- 
.bly require, in ordinary, a triplication of the re- 
venue, or a capital necessary for the whole amotint 
of that expenditure, and would very often \oOl 
up from circulation, large sums, which might be 
of great importance to the activity of trade and 
industry* Such are the endless blessings to be 
expected from the notable schemes of a philoso- 
phic projector ! strict to a fault, where relaxation 
is necessary ; laxtoa vice^ where strictness is e»» 
sentiall 
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' As to <* rcdiicing the undefined field of contln- 
fjeticies, and circumscribing discretionary powers 
Over money," observations similar to those which 
have been already made, occur. The term rr- 
ducingy implies that the thing must have already 
existed in a degree ; and indeed it is manifest, 
that all the minute casualities of expenditure, espe- 
cially in the naval and military departments, can- 
not be forseen and defined. The question then 
must be, has not the limit been sufficiently nar- 
row for the situation of the Government, in the 
scenes through which it has passed ; comprehend- 
ing for a great part of the time Indian wars and 
foreign hostilities ? Certainly, if viewed on a pro- 
portionable scale, the extent appears to have been 
as moderate as could have been desired ; and no 
blame can justly attach to the administration on 
tins account. 

As to ** bringing back to a single department all 
accountabilities for money," there never has been 
m deviation from that system. The department 
of the treasury has uniformly preserved a vigi- 
lant superintendance over all accountabilities for 
public nK>ney. A particular accountant indeed 
lias been appointed in the war and navy depart- 
ments, but he has been subordinate to the trea- 
sury department, which has prescribed regula- 
tions for his conduct, and has constantly revised 
his proceedings* It is true, that by his connec- 
tion with the particular department for which he 
b accountant, there are cases in which he is 
to be guided by the directions of the head of 
that department ; but though these directions, if 
not plainly contrary to the rules prescribed by the 
treasury, would exempt him from responsibility, 
the directions themselves pass under tlic review 
of the treasury, as a check upon the head of the 
department to which he is attached ; and in cases 
of abuse, diey would serve to establish a responsi- 
bility of the principal. To say, that this inter- 
fers with a prompt examination of accounts, is to 
affirm, that a division of labour is injurious to 
dispatch; a position contrary to all experience. 
The fact, without doubt, is, that it contributes es- 
sentially to dispatch : and that whatever new mo- 
dification may be adopted, either the accounts of 
the other departments will never keep pace with 
the current of business in times of activity, or that 
modification must adhere to the principle of em- 
ploying distinct organs. 

If it be the design to exclude, in every case, 
the intervention of the head of the particular de- 
partment, some or all of these evils will follow : 
The service of that department will suffer, by un- 
duly restricting its head, in cases in which he 
must be the most competent judge, and by oblig- 
ing him, in order to avoid eventual difficulties, to 
resort, in the first instance, to another depart- 
ment, less alive than himself to the exigences of 
his own, for a cautious and slow, perhaps a reluc- 
tant acquiescence in arrangements which require 
promptness ; if, in the spirit of confidence and 
accommodation, the officers of the treasury yield a 
ready compliance with the wishes of the head of 
such department, they may inadvertently co-ope- 
rate in measures which they would have disap- 
proved and corrected on a deliberate and impar- 
tial revision. If this spirit be not shewn, not only 
the immediate service of the department may 
be improperly impeded, but sensations, unfriend- 
ly to tlie due harmony of the different members 
of the administration, may be engendered. Col- 
lusion stands on one, discord* on the other side of 
the dilemma# 

The existing plan steers a middle and a pru- 
dent course ; npither fettering too much the heads 
of the other departments, nor relinquishing too far 
the requisite controul of the treasury. Its oppo- 
site supposes all trust may be t^aj:^^! in one de- 
partment — none in the others. The e^ravagant 
jealous/ of \)x^ ovf rbeari^y influeocc pf the trea- 



sury department, which was so conspicuous in 
the times of the two former secretaries, has of a 
sudden given way to unlimited confidence ! The 
intention seems to be to surround the brow of their 
immaculate successor, with the collected rays of 
legislative and executive favour. But vain will be 
the attempt to add lustre to the dim luminary of a 
benighted administration! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

[The fidlowiiig ele^nt description of a musical banquet » 
will delight the amaieur.J 

FBASr OF ANJCREOa. 

THE Columbian Anacreontic Society last even- 
ing gave their annual Ladies' Concert, in a style of 
superior elegance. The whole suite of apartments 
occupied by the city assemblies, was thrown open 
on this occasion. No pains or expense had been 
spared to provide suitable entettainment, and Mrs. 
Oldmixon, whose musical powers have long since 
acquired her great celebrity, was procured from 
Philadelphia. 

The company assembled at an early hour, and 
were numerous, beyond any former occasion....... 

The ladies had generally taken ornaments of co* 
quelicoy in compliment to the society ; and it was 
only requisite that the seats should have been con- 
structed amphitheatrically, to have exhibited a 
spectacUj the most striking, brilliant, and fascinat- 
ing. 

The following extract from the bill contains the 
music which was given :.... 

ACT I. 

COMPOsXas' VAMBt, 

Grand Overture to Mahmoud Storace. 

Song, Mr. Fox, " JIfy journey is Lave^** - HooL 

Song, Miss Brett, " To Arms both the He^ 

lens and Hectors^** --.-.....-. Dibdin. 

Song, Mr. Hodgkinson, " Fancy s Bower j 

or the Ladies* Annual Concert y* - - - . Eaigh. 

Song, Mrs. Hodgkinson, " The Spirits of 

the Bless'dy" Carr. 

Song, by a Member of the Society (unac- 
companied), " Alone bj the liglu of the 
Moony** Hook. 

Duet, Mr. Hodgkinson and Miss Brett, 

" Of Freedom the Blessingy*' Storace. 

Song, Mrs. Oldmixon, " Each Coming 

Dajfy** , Atvfood. 

Concerto Grand Piano Forte, Mr. Gilfort, 
junr. lately arrived in this country, - - loder. 

ACT II. 

1. Adagio and Minuetto .-.-.... Pleyeh 

3. A New Scotch Song, Miss Brett, - - Hook. 
S. Concerto Clarinet, composed and per- 
formed by ----.---.--•-- Gautier. 

4. Trumpet Song, Mr. Hodgkinson, - - Pellisier. 

5. Song, " Sweet passion of Lome** (by par- 
ticular desire), Mrs. Hodgkinson, - • Arn€* 

6. Ballad, Mr. Fox, «* Come buy my Wooden 
WarCy** ., Hook. 

7. Song, Mr. Wilson, " Steal Love's fet-^ 

ters o'er the Mindy** ..^.. Shield. 

8. Bravura, Mrs. Oldnsixon, <^ Pity my 
tortur*d Hearty" ---.-----,,- Giordani* 

9. Scotch Medley Overture, -.*-.- Arnold. 

Music selected and arranged by Mr. Hodgkinson, 
president of the society. 

Leader of the orchestra, Mr. Hewitt. 

Propriety will not, perhaps, permit on such an 
occasion the indulgence of critical remarks on the 
performance, were we otherwise inclined to make 
such, iemd did we feel ourselves competent; we 
shall only, therefore, observe, that of the songs, 
those most distinguished were the two by Mrs. 
Oldmixon ; the second of Mra. Hodgkinson 's, and 
the second of Miss Brett's. Mrsr O* in her first. 



pleased by sweetness and simplicity j in her ir*- 
vuray she astonished by the prodigious compass of 
her voice ; her flute notes in alt in a particular 
manner excited the admiration of the audience ; 
which was expressed in loud and universal ap«> 
plauses ; courtesy to the stranger, as much per- 
haps as approbation of her performance, caused 
these plaudits to be again and again repeated. 
The song, however, most calculated to charm the 
listening ear, was Mrs. Hodgkinson 's second....Her 
" S%veet Passion of Lovcy* was given with a delicacy 
of tone, a distinctness of articulation, a force of 
emphasis, and a degree of impassioned tendemeasj 
which reached every heart. 

Mr. Gilfort met with much deserved applause, 
for his truly surprising execution. Mr. Gautier 
exhibited, as he always does, powers over his in- 
strument, which we have never witnessed in any 
other. His rondo was captivating. 

The sense of tasting was not forgotten by the 
managers any more than that of hearing ; betweea 
the acts the gentlemen retired to the tea-room, 
where they found a plenty of substantial refresh- 
ments ; while a profusion of fruits and delicacies 
was served round to the ladies, by the gentlemen 
of the society ; this part of the evening's amuse- 
ment was received by the company with marks of 
approbation, not easily to be understood. 

On the whole, we believe it may with truth !>• 
said, that the satisfaction generally received, wa« 
fully equal to the expectations, which had been 
raised. We beg permission to express our hope> 
that an institution so honourable to the taste and 
manners of our city, may continue to receive the 
electric applause of Beauty and Fashion. 

\^New-Tork Evening Pm* 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHSli 

FOB THE POBTFOUO. 

IN the year 1777, the importation of tea from 

China to England, was about sixteen millions cC 

pounds. From that time to the present, it has in* 

creased to no less than thirtt millions. 

Coffee was first used in Persia, as a beverage 
among the religious of that country ; thence i^ 
was transported into Turkey, and found its way 
into Europe through France. It was first known. 
in Great-Britain, in 1652. The first coffee-house 
in London was instituted by a Greek. 

The Walpole paper is always decorated with 
the flowers of fancy ; and, in the Farmer's Mu-. 
seum, we find many a curious article, worthy thf^ 
attention of the connoisseur. The following is % 
gem: 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

AH RPlGRAMy 

The Hint from a Fact 
Tbre« belles in a garden were yiewiog the planti^ 
Conducted respectively by their gallants. 
* • Here Nancy," said William, " is ope will reveal 
A secret which many £am'd beanttes conceal ; 
For where modest virtue has flovm from her stand. 
It wilts at the touch, and recedes from the hand." 
The young ladies gaa'd at if rather dismay *d, 
But Nancy at len|;th said, " Poh ! I'm not afraid ." 
Her fair hand advanc*d— the experiment tried. 
When lo ! in an insunt the plant droop*d and died !* 
The poor girl first redden 'd, then whiter than snow 
Said faintly— «" Lord help me ! How does the plant know f^ 

MOlCUl. 

The following is a *< good enough barometer^ 
of the <^ popular gale," and well exposes the knavery 



* As the sensitive plant does in fact droop and fold op its 
leaves at the touch ot aty person, this trick was a very tssla- 
chievotts one on the part of William. HapfHtty IM> ttte 
pea^ of socMtVp sature^ ill i^tty^ affMN|t 910 1^ Cfit^ioii. 
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of the demagogue, and the simplicity of those silly 
sheep, the people : 

Nothing shews folly in a more contemptible 
light, than its being repeatedly duped by the same 
deceit* Of all the pretences, which have imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind, that of patriotism 
is oftenest used* The reason is evident* Obser- 
vation of political errors, without attention to their 
nature or source, gives weight to the clamours of 
the patriot J and makes the giddy multitude listen 
to his specious promises of redress, as a drowning 
person catches at a straw; constant disappoint- 
ments not in the least abating their credulity. 

A poetaster says, in a late volume of advice to 
the ladies, concerning their behaviour, 

«' In public places let no nymph appear. 
Till the has learnt a fit behaviour there." 

This is almost as good counsel as the Irishman 
gave to his friend, when he advised him never to 
go into the water, undl he had learned to swim* 

In a late number of the Philadelphia Gazette, we 
have perused, with a very continued approbation, 
the following ingenious satire : 

At a numerous and respectable meeting of the 
young men of this city, held for the purpose of 
adoptm^ measures to co-operate with the other 
sex in the glorious improvements in dress, the 
following resolutions were proposed, and unani- 
mously agreed to :•••• 

Resohed^ That the ardent thanks of this meeting 
be presented to those enlightened few, who have 
nobly combated the errors and the prejudices of 
the times, by exhibiting to our enraptured view a 
great portion of their persons, which, hitherto, an 
absurd regard for modesty has concealed in ob- 
scurity ; and that, in future, they be distinguished 
by the appellation of the Spartan band. 

Resohcdy That a comittee be appointed, to re- 
port what alteration will be necessary in our dress, 
to assimilate it, if possible, to that of the other sex; 
if the pantaloons ought to undergo a revision, or 
whether they had not better be laid a8ide> as su- 
perfluous and unnecessary* 

Resolved^ That a conunittee be appointed to wait 
on the Spartan band, to express to them our san- 
guine hopes, that they will not pause in the glori- 
ous career they have entered on, but that every 
year will disclose more and more of their beauteous 
forms, till at last they arrive at the summit of per- 
fectibUity, by appearing ** in puns naturalibus." 

Retdvedy That the pictures of the Spartan band 
i>e taken by Mr* Stuart ; that he be directed to 
array them, in their new costume, in his most glow- 
ing colours ; and that they be placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the theatre,. for the benefit of 
those, who may not have been gratified with a sight 
of the originals* 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, it was pro- 
posed to proceed directly through the streets to the 
houses of the band, with their pantaloons in their 
bands, as an evidence of the rapid progress of re- 
formation ; but thiu was negadved, upon the sug- 
gestion that, although, in a short time, this would, 
no doubt, be done by all, yet, at present, the no- 
▼elty of the scene might attract such a concourse 
of admirers, as to render their return home some- 
.what inconvenient* Whereupon the meeting ad- 
joumedi 

Published by order of the meeting, 

ADAM SAVSCULOTTX) CfutirmOtU 

The American Ladies* and Gentlemen's Pocket AU 
manack^for 1802, has just been published, by Mr. 
Longworth* It must be gratify mg to every person 
of taste, to observe this successful attempt to vie 
with European artists ; and it is to be hoped public 
patronage will duly appreciate the exertion* It is 
aot toQ highly commending thia Uttle Yolumci to 



pronounce it to be honourable to the state of Ame- 
rican arts. The quantity of its contents makes it 
a cheap collection of elegant poetry, selected with 
much judgment, mostly from living authors. In a 
word, we may say, without hesitation, it is superior, 
in point of execution, to any European publication 
of the sort* [^Nevf-Tork JtLvening Post. 

LAW CASE* 

Thk following case is related by Sadi, in his 
Gulistatij or Rose Garden, and is cited by Puffen- 
dorf* with approbation: 

A man, who had a disorder in his eyes, called on 
a farrier for a remedy, and he applied to them a 
medicine, commonly used for his patients. The 
man Ipst his sight, and brought an action for da- 
mages ; btit the judge said, ^^ No action lies, for, 
if the complainant had not himself been an ass, he 
would never have employed a farrier I'' 

yones on Bailments^ 77* 

The Bond-street heroes, since the late pedes- 
trian feats, are no longer to be called loungers^ but 
walkers* They adopt the velocity of running foot- 
men, and thrusting people into the kennel is all 
the rage* 

We read, with great interest, the following ad- 
vertisement, in a London paper of recent date : 

" Speedily will be published, in one volume, 
quarto, illustrated with maps (dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his majesty), Voyages from Montreal, 
on the River St. Laurence, through the Continent 
of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific 
Oceans, m the years 1789 and 1793* With a pre- 
liminary account of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the Fur Trade in that country* By Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Esq." 

This book will prove a most valuable accession 
to the stock of travels in this country. Mr* Mac- 
kenzie has been frequently described ai one of the 
most intelligent of tourists* 

A lady, of great tttetavy atquiremcnts, lately 
gave her husband a very severe shock, by assuring 
him that not a day passed over her head at Mar- 
gate^ without seeing her in old Neptune's bosom / 

The archbishop of York was very fond of a pun* 
His clergy dining with him, for the first time after 
he had lost his lady, he told them he feared they 
did not find things in so good order as they used to 
be, in the time of poor Mary : and, looking ex- 
tremely sorrowful, added with a deep sigh, ^ She 
wag indeed Mare pacijicnm** A curate, who well 
knew what shehad^een, called out " Aye, my lord, 
but she was Mare mortuum first*" 

We have often heard of a " dingy Desdemona," 
but the following is new. When Foote once wish- 
ed to draw a full house at the Haymarket theatre, 
he inserted in the play-bills, that by particular de- 
sire, for that night only, the part of Calista, tht/air 
Penitent, would be performed by a blackamoor lady 
of great accomplishments* 

Barrymore, happening to come late to the thea- 
tre, and having to dress for his part, was driven 
to the last moment, when, to heighten his perplex- 
ity, the key of his drawer was missings " D- .n 
it," says he, " I must have swallowed it*" " Ne- 
ver mind," replied Bannister, coolly, <^ If you have 

swallowed the key it will serve to open your 

chest*" 

Mr. Whitely, manager of a country theatre, 
having constantly an eye to his interest, one even- 
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ing, during the performance of 'Ridiard III, gave 
a tolerable proof of that being his leading principle; 
Representing the crook-back*d tyrant, he exclaim- 
ed, *^ Hence, babbling dreams ! you threaten here 
in vain ; Conscience avaunu"*.**.*^ That man in 
the brown wig there has got into the pit without 
paying.'*.....^^ Richard's himself again." 

^ A gentleman dined one day with a dull preachef* 
Dinner was scarcely over, before the gentleman 
fell asleep; but was awakened by the divine, and 
invited to go and hear him preach* ^ I beseech 
you, sir, to excuse me, I can sleep very well whewi 
lam." 



When general Burgoyne was once at a ploy, 
which was most miserably acted, at a bani, in 
Lancashire, he called one of the performers, and 
asked him what was the name of the piece, " The 
Stagecoach, sir," replied Buskin, bowing very res- 
pectfully* " Why then," answered the general, re- 
turning the bow, with the utmost gravity, " you 
will greatly oblige me, by giving me early notice 
the next time it is performed, that I may be aa 
outside passenger.** 

Two clergymen, descanting of the mischiefs that 
had crept into the church, one of them said that a 
large portion of his flock were tinctured with deisms 
the other complained that many of his congrega- 
tion were still worse, being infected with atheism* 
" And I am sure," added a bystander," that near- 
ly half of our parish is, at this minute, sadly afflic- 
ted with rheumatism*** 

An English gentleman, travelling through tbf 
county of Kilkenny, came to a fordi and hired a 
boat to Uke him across. The water being 
rather more agitated than was agreeable to him, 
he asked the boatman, if any person was ever lose 
in the passage* Never, replied the boatman, my 
brother was drowned here last week, but mt found 
him next day* 

A conceited Colonel in the Cavalry lately com* 
plained that from the ignorance of his officers, he 
was obliged to do the whole duty of the regiment 
—I am said he, my own captain, my own lieuten- 
ant, my own comet-— and your own trumpeter, add- 
ed a witty lady* 

A fellow once calling a barber a paper skull boo* 
by, so irritated the friseur, thlit he swore, if ever 
he dared to repeat the phrase, he'd give him such 
a dressing, as he never had in his life, and Rdd" 
td-^paper skull indeed I I'd have you to know that 
my skull is as thick as yours, and be d" *^»4ui to you* 

You and your perpetually introduced in familiar 
conversation have a bad effect. They remind one 
of Mrs* Hannah Glasse of culinary memory—- 
^^ when you have made your water boil, then put 
your pudding Mktoyeur pot«" 

In running over the pages of an old literary 
journal, there is found a novels translated from the 
French, entitleu " The Firtuous Criminal,** &c* The 
philosophers of the nevf school are very adroit iu 
combining vice and virtue, in their hodge podge 
of moral relations. Thus we hear of " Artlesa 
Deception," " Good natured Parricide," <» Honest 
Thieves," and " Innocent Adultery." 

Walking l/bfrA_On Wednesday morning, at 
half past seven, Thomas Dennison, of Thirsk, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, set out to walk to 
Yorit, thence back to Cariton, about two miles and 
a half north of Thirsk^ and thence to the house be 
Digitized by 
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Started from, against Thomas Bradley, of the same 
place, for thirty guineas a side. Dennison per- 
formed the journey, being about fifty-one miles, 
with considerable ease, in nine hours and a quarter, 
leaTing Bradely from nine to ten miles behind. 

^Morning Post* 

A London paper narrates, that Mr. Barclay, 
while in training for his walking match in York- 
shire, lived principalljr on 6ee/ stakes and vinegar I 
He was regularly exercised every day, and the 
titmost pains were taken to keep women out of his 
sight I 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

WALTER AND MARY. 

A LONQ time ago, as old legends recite. 

In the depth of yon forest's deep gloom, 
Stood the cottage of Mary, where oft on a night. 
While the moon faintly beam'd thro' the foliage her 
light. 
She lov'd with her Walter to roam. 

Tet Walter was needy, the child of distress. 

Chilling penury call'd him her own ; 
Tho* fortune had scom'd with her riches to bless 
Poor Walter, yet Mary ne'er lov'd him the less ; 
Yet in silence he moum'd, and alone. 

Cold and cruel, and miserly, stricken in years. 

Was the parent of Mary the maid. 
Nought he heeded the sigh that would break on 

his ears, 
N*r the smile of a£fection that beam'd thro' her 
tears. 
As compassion for Walter she pray'd. 

Yet pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flow'r. 

The affecticm that warm'd Walter's breast. 
More pure thaathe Spring breeze, when kiss'd by 

the show'r, 
As pure as the waters of Jordan, what hour 
. Its stream by the Saviour was press'd. 

Old Reuben, the herdsman, was wealthy, and 
ugh'd 

To rivaJ the youth with the msid ; 
Long to gain her affections, but vainly, had tried ; 
Oft had oflfer'd to make poor Mary his bride, 

And his wealth, his possessions display'd. 

Her parent had pleaded for Reuben, and long 

Had Mary rejected his pleas ; 
In the woods she would sorrow, and list to the song 
Of the nightingale warbling the branches among. 

And moum^y sigh to the breeze. 

In the bosom of Reuben had jealousy reign'd, 

The offspring of love unretum'd ; 
Her smiles' on her Walter his bleeding heart 

pain'd, 
And madd'nmg with fury and rage unrestrain'd, 

For vengeance on Ma^^ had bum'd. 

One even with Walter, beneath the grove's shade. 
When the pale moon-beam ^tole thro' the 
boughs, 
She reclin'd;....aU was still, save the sigh of the 

maid. 
Or the south breeze that rustkd.....she felt not 
afraid, 
For she listen'd to hear Walter's vows. 

With his vassals, the slaves of his iU-gotten ore. 

In the grove Reuben sought out the pair, 
Seiz'd on Walter, and merciless, pitiless bore 
From the bosom of Mary the youth to the shore, 
To a vessel that waited him there* 



The wild waves and the winds wafted Walter 
away, 

From the scenes of pure, tranquil delight ; 
While Mary would wander the forest by day. 
And pensively love by the sea shore to stray. 

While stormy and cold was the night. 

Oft as heedlessly wand'ring, poor Mary had stray 'd. 

O'er the mountain, the heath, or the lawn, 
Would Reuben deceitfully tell to the maid. 
That her Walter was faithless.«..her Walter was 
dead. 
Nor thought on the days that were gone; 

Yet Mary was listless, as Reuben would tell 
That his passion was pure as the dew ; 

Ak! in vain would he strive each fond thought to 
dispel 

From her bosom, of Walter^..for Walter too well 
Her heart sweetly whisper'd was true. 

Yet in sorrow, and oft, wcmld her parent complain 
Site would bring his grey hairs to the grave. 

For the herdsman would sueM..oft would keen sor- 
row feign. 

That Mary rejected the hand of the swain, 
Oft implore her a parent to save. 

Subdued by affection, she griev'd at the st^t 
Of her sire, feeble, tott'ring, distress'd : 

^ Thy bosom," she sobb'd, <« shall feel cheerful and 
light;" 

And she fix'd, broken hearted, the sorrowful nl^it. 
That the herdsman by her should be bless'd* 

Five years had rM'd on, since her Wsher had fled. 

And the night of the wedding was come. 
Cheerless, silent and pensive, to church she was 

led. 
O'er the path that with Walter so oh she would 
tread. 
At the altar to seal her sad doom. 

As sheposs'd up the aisle, ^ Oh, my Walter!" she 
sighed, 
^ Could you feel as poor Mary feels now ; 
^ Could you know with what joy she would now be 

thy bride ; 
** What a burden of sorrow her poor heart does 
hide, 
You would pardon to Reuben her vow." 

Prophetic and sad was the organ's deep strain 

To the maid as it rose on her ear ; 
Fancy told of the time, as at eve o'er the plwn 
With her first love she rov'd ; when no sorrow, no 
pain 

Had embitter'd life's smiling career. 

Busy Mem'ry, kind friend in prosperity's hour. 

In adversity ever a foe. 
Sketch 'd to Mary the rude oaken bench in the 

bow'r. 
Where her heart had acknowledg'd love's soft 
silken pow'r,.... 
First was Uught all it8bUss....all its woe. 

Not so fleeting the shadow of April's thin ck)ud, 

As the forms by her mem'ry pourtray'd : 
Now the organ was hush'd, at the altar she bow'd. 
And the pastor, in accents impressive and loud, 
Address'd his discourse to the maid. 

Scarce the servant of God had yet utter'd a word. 

When the wind howl'd around the old pile. 
On the church roof scream'd shrilly the lonely 

night bird, ^ 

And a heart bresddng groan, deep and hollow was 
heard 
From the furthermost p^t of the aisle. 



The churdi it was dark, save the altar around, 

No tapers illumin'd the pile ; 
Again all was silent, and still, and profound. 
When Mary faint utter'd, << What groaning, what 
sound 

<< That but now floated up the church aisle?" 

<< 'Twas the scream of the screech-owl," the pas- 
tor rejoin'd, 
<^ And the night it is stormy and dark, 
<< Young maiden, diq>el every dread from tlif 

mind, 
<< 'Twas the church bell that sounded, as atnids 
by the wind, 
« Or the village dog hoarsely did bariu" 

Hark! another deep groan thro' the church aisle 
resound! 
" Oh, God ! save poor Mary," she cried ; 
When tremblingly shudd'ring, she heard a quick 

sound 
In the aisle, of a hollow step tread on the ground, 
And her Walter stood close by her side. 

His hair loosely flowing...his eye-balls roll'd round. 

And his bar'd bosom heav'd a deep sigh ; 
^* Thou woman," he rav'd, as she sunk on the 

ground, 
^ Whom once I thought faithfiil, now fidse I hare 
found, 
«< Pray, pray to thy God, thou shalt die I" 

He plung'd to her heart the cold knife....not a 
sound 
From poor Mary escap'd....8he scarce sigh'd: 
He pierc'd his own bosom, and dropp'd to the 

ground ; 
He drank with his cold lips the blood from her 
wound; 
He clasp'd her, he kiss'd her, and died. 

Yet as pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flower. 
The affection that warm'd Mary's breast, 

More pure than the Spring breeze, when kiss'd bj- 
the show'r, 

As pure as the waters of Jordan^ what hour 
Its stream by the Saviour was press'd. 

To the brink of yon stream, wh^re the willow trees 

lean 
And rustle, as sweeping the grave tops so greeiiy 
Not long since, the shepherds would wander ^ 
e'en, 
To dress with wild roses the spot 
Where the graves of poor Mary and Walter 

were seen : 
In the Summer, the long grass was fresh and wa« 

green; 
The shepherds in winter would sweep the sdow 

clean ; 
And to shelter their graves from the rains of tho 
Spring, 
Would build o'er the spot a rude cot. 

Orlanoci^ 
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Si les femmes venletit seulement Stre belles a lenr prooret 
^uxtet se plaire a elte8-memes,elle8 peovent^sans doute, aani 
la maniere de s'embeller, dans le choix dei ajustemens et 
de la parure, tuivre leur gout et leur caprice, mais si e'est 
aux homraes anVlles desirent de plaire, si e'est poor ceux 
^u'elles se fardent ou qu'elles s'e)nlurotnent, j'ai recueille les 
lroiz,et je lenr prononce de la part de tous les bommes, que 
le blanc et le rouge, les rendent affireoses et degoutftntes. 
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I am a youag gentleman of considerable proper- 
ty, and having arrived at the age^ which I have 
long contemplated as the period of settling myself 
by a matrimonial connection, I came some months 
ago to this city, in hopes of meeting with one, 
among your Philadelphia belies, who should suffi- 
ciently interest my feelings, to be selected as my 
companion through life. I have been unfortunate 
in not having a very general acquaintance here : 
and although I am very willing to allow the ladies, 
to whom I have been introduced, a great superio- 
rity over others in many respects, yet " I, who 
fondly gaze on nature's face," turn from them with 
sorrow : and as I mourn over their infirmities, I 
determine to bid adieu to scenes, where female 
beauty and artlessness can no longer be found, 
and in which I can no longer be interested. 

The disappointment of my expectations has led 
fne to some observations on the subject of &ce 
painting, which I must beg leave to offer to my 
picturesque friends, through the medium of your 
excellent paper. By way of preliminary remark, 
permit me to assure you, I have never known a 
woman of good sense or true delicacy adopt the 
practice, which may deservedly be called barba- 
rous, and which, in civilized society, is entirely 
confined to those weaker daughters of men, who 
believe the only way of making themselves agree- 
able in our eyes, is by strutting like the fabled 
jack*daw, in borrowed plumage. But in this attempt 
to deceive others, they only deceive themselves; 
there are few persons, who can mistake the daub- 
ed visage of a play-house belle, for the ruddiness 
of nature. Did it pass without detection, we might 
be inclined to forgive the deception ; but our Ame- 
rican ladies have not practised it long enough to 
excel, and as it is too easily discovered to be re- 
lished, I advise them to paint the faces of their 
dolls, instead of their own. It will amuse their 
time quite as well, and as in Dolly we do not seek 
the artless blush of virgin modesty, nor the grace- 
ful tear of sensibility, tlie one will not be concealed, 
nor the other restrained, lest in its course it should 
rob the cheek of its borrowed brilliancy. 

For my part, and I believe it is the case with all 
fn^ $eX| although I am an enthusiastic admirer of 



beauty, yet I prefer the ugliest face I ever beheld, 
to the finest set of features, if they are deformed 
by artificial colouring. 

Now, sir, after having obtruded my humble opi" 
nionon this subject, I must beg you will add some of 
your own arguments in support of mine. For coming 
from such respectable authority aa their friend Mr. 
Saunter, reproof will have double efiect on the fair. 
It is your duty, sir, conscious as you must be of 
the deference they pay to your advice, to admonish 
them to throw aside their white lead, their brushes, 
their rouge, and all the variety of lotions, which 
they apply to this noost disgraceful purpose. It is 
your province to acquaint them with ornaments for 
their minds, and teach them, chat a cultivated un- 
derstanding will give a lustre to their countenances, 
infinitely superior to any that paint affords. Your 
proofs must convince them that rouge, far from 
improving, even a bad ^e, deforms ugliness it- 
self and renders it more (Hsgusting. It is you 
alone, sir, who can persuade them to the belief of 
this truth, that if the varied emotions of woman's 
soft and gontle soul beam in her countenance, it 
matters not whether her complexion if very fair 
very brown. 

Yours, 

FAIRLOVE. 

In common with many of my correspondents, 
my friend Mr. Fairlove exalts my power, and ex- 
aggerates my influence. Though I have for a 
long time " capered nimbly in a lady's chamber," 
although I have overturned several toilets, and 
broken several bottles of Circassian bloom, yet I 
fear I have not been successful enough to banish 
many artificial blushes, or even to induce one^ 
which is natural. Such is my chagrin at the fail- 
ure of all my projects for reforming the painted 
sinner, that I have serious thoughts of endeavour- 
ing to profit by the sale of rouj^e. I find that in 
despite of all my lessons, the ladies will sometimes 
resort to " Vanity Fair," and 

•« walk the place 

Through tape, tors, tinsel,;»<z/nf, perfume, and lace." 

They may reard Sterne, and prattle about the 
" milk of human kindness," but their earnest in- 
quiry is for the milk of rosesj and an ounce of white 
leady in their false scales of estimation, too often 
outweighs the solidity of sense and the worth of 
virtue. 

THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE late closing of the play-house doors, which, 
of course, barred out our review from the Port 
Folio, however grate ftil to our indolence, pro- 
pitious to our love of readings and our coyness to 
write^ is a circumstance that excites our genuine 
regret for the loss of those who m^y be justly 
siiled ih^ faithful servants of the public. Indeed, 
it may be made a very interesting question, whe- 
ther the lovers of rational amusement have not 
lost as well as the managers. 

Prior to the temporary suspension of our thea- 
trical amusement,. Tho Wadding in Wales was! 



played, a.nd in a manner, we have no hesitation in 
declaring incomparably superior to the first per- 
formance. The house, though thin from the usual 
causes, was attentive to the story ; charmed witli 
the song, and liberal of their praise. Mr. Bernard 
in the epilogue appeared to be inspired by all the 
powers of Quaintness and Humour ; and, on no 
occasion has Miss Westray displayed more vivacity 
and archness than was witnessed and applauded in 
her character of the lively Welsh spinster. 

The deficiency of public encouragement com- 
pelled the Managers to close the theatre for two 
successive nights, but it was opened with renovated 
attraction on Monday. We rejoiced at seeing the 
boxes respectably filled, notwithstanding the ui- 
clemency of the weather. The Point of Honour, 
of which, we have made frequent mention in our 
theatrical review for last season, was revived on 
that evening. The name of Cooper was no longer 
affixed to a character which he conceived, and ex** 
pressed with unusual energy ; but the attraction of 
that of Mrs. Merry, in Bertha, held the balance 
even. Her wonderftil powers imparted to this char 
racter an interest, of which we had scarcely thought 
it pos^est. Mr. Warren was the substitute for 
Cooper in Major St. Franc. Although this part 
be out of his general line of acting, and although 
he had to contend against the vivid recollection" 
which all play-going Christians retain of the ex- 
cellence of his predecessor, he was, as he always 
is, respectable. 

The play was succeeded by a grand heroic pan-r 
tomime called Hercules and Omphale. In thi^ 
piece, some of the decorations so liberally bestowed 
upon the tragedy of Alexander the Great are in- 
terwoven with much new scenery and magnificent* 
spectacle. Founded upon the fictions of classical 
antiquity, the story possesses an interest which ia- 
rarely excited by pantomime. Considering the, 
extent and variety of its decorations, it went ofT 
with great correctness. Some novelties had a pe-. 
culiarly happy effect ; among the&e the shower of 
fire deserves to be particularly mentioned. Upon 
the whole, we think that we may venture to affirm, 
that for elegant scenery and splendid pageantiy,. 
this pantomime has been, hithertO| unrivalled oi| 
the American stage. 

MISCELLANY. 
4K author's evenings^ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

PROM tHB SHOP OF MESSMS. cqtOff AfTD SPOITpEE. 

THE London monthly Magajsine, conducted by 
Dr. Aikin, &c. and contributed to by Drs. Priestr 
ley, Beddoes, &c. contains much ingenious litcrar 
ry matter, whenever the writers choose to let 
church and state alone. The following is a most 
exquisite piece of poetry, which the good tfiste of 
the above writers has snatched from oblivion.... 
The delightful images in every couplet will be e^r 
gerly gazed at by every lover. 

** If I swear by that ere, you'll allo\f 
Its look is so shifting and new. 
That tlic oath I might take on it now^ t 
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Ttaott babies that nestle so sly, 
Such different arrows have got, 
That an oath on the glance of an eye 
fiuch as yours may be off in a shot ! 
Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Tlioiigh each moment the treasure renews. 
It ray ttonstancy wishes to trip, 
1 may kiss off the oath, when I choose. 
Or a sigh may disperse from that flower 
The dew, and the oath that are there^ 
And Vd make a new vow evVy hour. 
To loose them so sweetly in air ! 
But clear up the heaven of your brow, 
Kor fancy my faith is a feather i 
On my heart I will pledge you my vow. 
And they must be both broken together !*' 

In the course of my reading I am never more 
pleased than when I meet some memorial of the 
versatile talents of Sir William Jones, who had 
the rare good fortune to flourish among a liberal 
people; to be instructed by Parr, and Sumnkr ; 
to possess all the gifts of mind ; to challenge the 
boon of riches, and the shouts of praise, and to 
resist the sleep of sloth and withstand the blan- 
dishments of pleasure. 

The British critics ai>alizing one of his last lite- 
rary labours, have tlius justly praised this accom- 
plished orientalist. 

" But there is another circumstance, which 
recommends this work to our peculiar regard. It 
IS among the last labours of a very eminent and 
industrious scholar, whose exertions in the cause 
of literature and of mankind, death has prema- 
turely interrupted. That he has not left his equal 
behind him for genius and for diligence it may be 
thought extravagant to maintain. But where shall 
we look for his persevering courage and ardour of 
curiosity? The thirst for wealth has always excited, 
and will still continue to excite, thousands to brave 
the perils of the ocean, and the utmost severities of 
climate. It was reserved for sir William Jones, 
and perhaps for him alone, to pursue knowledge 
with unabated ardour, and unexampled success, 
in defiance of the scorching suns of India, and the 
atill more dangerous allurement of its pleasures." 

I frequently turn over the charming odes of the 
Anacreon of Persia, and suffer delighted Fancy 
to cross ** the stream of Hocknabad^'* or loiter in the 
gay •* bower of Mosellay*" The following is copied 
with a hope that the ingenious " P. D.** will give 
iC a poetical dress. Not to mention a word of his 
tardiness of invention or the mediocrity of his 
rhymes, the « author'* is too laboriously engaged in 
reading poetry to have any leisure to combine a 
couplet. 

Ode from the Persian of Hafiz, translated by 
Sir W. Ouseley. 

1 cannot relinquish the deli|^ts of love and a flowing 
€up; I have vowed an hundred times to forsake themi 1 
5M«;, but t can do no more. 

The' garden of Paradise, the celestial shades, and the 
lydwers of the lovely Houris are not equal in my opinion, to 
the mansion of her, whom I adore. 

If, as 'tis said, angels are not affected with the power of 
love ; I, a mere mortal, caiuiet conceive that which consti- 
tutes their felicity. 

In the time of prayer, the graceful form of my beloved 
obtrudes itself on ray hnaginatron; and inducea a mussul- 
maa to bceome the worshipper of an idol. 



FESTOON OP FASHION* 

LONDON FjtSJilOSS FOJt D&CMMMMJtm 

Walking Dress. — ^Roimd dress of thick white 
muslin. Tlte Hungarian cloak made of nacarat. 
or scarlet silk ; trimmed all round with broad 
black lace or fur. A bonnet of the same colour 
as the cloak ; trimmed with black lace or fur, 
and ornamented with a flower or feather of tlie 
frame colour* 



Dancings or full Dress^^^A short robe of fine 
muslin with a train or petticoat of the same : the 
robe made plain over the bosom, with additional 
fronts, to fly open from the shoulders. — ^The whole 
bound with scarlet ribbon : the sleeves and the 
robe, from the shoulders to the bottom, are orna- 
mented with scarlet ribbon. The bosom trim- 
med round with deep white lace. A hat of white 
silk, turned up in front, and lined with scarlet ; a 
feather of the same colour fixed in front, to fall 
over the crown. 

Head Dresses. — A bonnet of black velvet, trim- 
med with blue ribbon ; a deep black lace round 
the front.— A close bonnet of purple, or other co- 
loured silk, trimmed with ribbon of the same co- 
lour and ornamented with a flower in front.— •A 
bonnet of black velvet, turned up in front, and lin- 
ed and trimmed with scarlet ; a scaHet feather in 
front.^ — ^A cap of coloured velvet, with a flower of 
the same colour in front.^-A domestic or undress 
cap of fine muslin. — ^A bonnet of pink silk, trim- 
med with black ribbon, and a black feather ; black 
lace round the front.— A dress hat of white sat- 
tin, turned up in front, and trimmed with purple 
velvet ; purple and white feathers in fi'ontv— A 
Uack velvet hat, turned up in front, and lined and 
trimmed with purple. — A hat of brown velvet, 
turned up in front, and trimmed with pink ; bows 
before and behind. 

Gkheral Observjitioks.— The prevailing co- 
lours are scarlet, pink, and purple. Black bear 
muffs and tippets, long before, and in the form of 
handkerchiefs, are general for morning, and walk- 
ing-dress ; and white muffs and tippets for full 
diNBss. Feathers and flowers of all descriptions 
are universal : long scarlet ribbons are worn round 
the bosom, from which miniatures are or lockets 
suspended. Cape in full dress, are more preva- 
lent than last winter. 



PARISIAN FASBIONS* 

The Ladies of Fashion have taken again the 
oblong Caps, but the silver bands with which they 
were ornamented are entirely exploded and re- 
placed by Pearls. Hats of the newest fashion are 
made with black and rose-colour satin. Instead of 
the stiff plumes called EspritSj sometimes a long 
and waving feather is substituted in their place. Flat 
feathers are generally worn. Shawls are as ridi- 
culous as they are troublesome, by their extreme 
fullness, but notwithstanding they are considered 
as very elegant. 



The following account of an interesting little volume 
lately republished, will we» hope attract attention. 
The writer of k informs us that, it was intended as 
a preface to the American edition, but was received 
too hite by the publisher. The work is entirled *• The 
Progress of the Pilgrim^ Good Intent, in Jacobini- 
cal Times." 

FROM the earliest times Christianity has had 
to contend with many enemies. During the four 
first centuries, the sword of persecution was un- 
sheathed against the followers of a meek and low- 
ly Saviour. By the unrelenting rage of Julian, 
the very foundations of our religion were threa- 
tened to be rooted from the earth. Antichrist 
afterwards arose, unfurled his bloody banners, 
and moved with impetuosity in his conquests. 
The voice of Infidelity, has, through every age, 
been heard opposing the word of truth, and blas- 
pheming the Son of God. The arm of power, 
the tongue of sophistry have repeatedly been ex- 
erted against Divine Revelation and its peaceable 
Disciples. 

The eighteenth Century has, however, witnes- 
sed machinations against the Christian Religion, 
beyond all others the moat artfiili the mo2X wick- 



ed, and the most formidable. There was a tinie 
when the bold arrogance of Human Reason was 
silent, and when Infidelity dared only in the cloak 
of Philosophy to look upon the day : but lately we 
have seen it leagued with political Irenzy in the 
attempt to overthrow and to destroy : lately we 
have heard it proclaiming its tenets in the plain- 
est and most undisguised terms, without the gaie- 
ty of Shaftesbury, the originality of Bolingbroke, 
or the subtlety of Hume. The dark counsels of 
the Illuminati, have been directed against the 
fountain of truth, the stability of goverpment, 
and the peace of the world. Voltaire, without 
solidity of talents or profundity of erudition* but 
with a mind wonderfully versatile, may be consi- 
dered as the leader of that daring sect. He called 
to his aid the weightier sagacity of D'Alembert 
and Diderot, and even seduced the King'of Prus- 
sia to enlist under his command* France and 
Germany were designated as the first subjecte for 
the operation of their principles ; and the convul- 
sions of France, the unparallelled outrages which 
she has witnessed, the Jacobinical banditti which 
she has nourished, the blood of the innocent which 
has streamed from her scaffolds, the groans which 
were heard from the prisons of despair, have de- 
clared how deadly was the poison. To doubt the 
existence of a Society which has been termed 
Illuminati, would be to disbelieve all truth which 
depends upon the testimony of men. To the 
world they have been detected and exposed by 
the writings of Robison and Barreul. The work* 
of the Illumines themselves are open to the ii^ 
spection of all who wotild rather examuia and 
be convinced, than obstinately persist in igno» 
ranee. The late Lord Orford, during his resi- 
dence in France, in a letter to his friend Gene- 
ral Conway, mentions, the formation of a Society, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Christian Rc« 
ligion.* 

The people of Great-Britain, and those of the 
United States, have felt the infection of princi- 
pies which partake of the nature of those which 
have been mentioned. It is not to be denied, 
that we have heard the sound of a spirit which 
rages to destroy the authority not only of man, but 
of God. To this perturbed spirit, will every soul 
of virtue say, hence from this land^ which has hi-- 
therto owned the empire of virtue^^-iack to thj abodes 
of terror and of woe. England hasr lately produc- 
ed a writer, who has become the favourite Apostle 
of Infidelity in the present day. With a ccon- 
mand of language which but few have equalled 
and with originality, at least in e£fh>ntery, God- 
win has proclaimed his ideas of Pblitical Justtcet 
and admiring numbers have acknowledged hit 
sway — Voltaire has taught him some of hi» sneers 
at religion ; Condorcet has given hhn some of 
his stupid opinions on the mind, and Rousseau has 
told him that £k>isa and my Lord B. were people 
of the strictest virtue. Had the Illuminati ays- 
tematised their theories, they would most proba^ 
bly have exactly corresponded with those of WiN 
liam Godwin. The herd of females which they 
intended to form, for the purposes of licentious 
indulgence, this philosopher's opinions would ad- 
mit as a school of rational pleasure-^-tbeir theore- 
tical government, his doctrines would inculcate am 
the best to promote the general happiness, and to 
cherish the generous spirit in man. 

While the enemy is rushing m like a flood, it 
is the duty of all who love their God and their fel- 
low creatures, to lift up the standard against tfaem« 
In discharge of this duty, many works have been 
written which must carry conrtctioa to the hearta 
of all who are willing to beheve. Among these 
works, " The Progress of the Pygrim Good In- 
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tenl m Jacobinical Times," holds a station of m'c- 
rit and of influence* Public estimation in Eng- 
land has already called for three editions of this 
performance* It is now published for a second 
time^ from an Amencan press, in hope that it 
may promote the cause of religion and virtue. Its 
design is to expose the reigning infidelity of the 
present day, to show the inconsistencies, the dan- 
gers, and the inextricable calamities into which 
they lead. It follows the footsteps of the Pilgrim 
Good Intent, through the mazes of deluding Phi- 
losophy, through all the trials, the perils, and dis- 
tresses'which as a sinner he had to encounter, and 
finally conducts him in the company of Resigna- 
tion, Faith and Certainty, to the Celestial City, 
where his enemies could not pursue him, but 
where glowing and everlasting transport received 
him. In imitation of the manner of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, the style of this performance is allego- 
rical. Allegory has always been a popular me- 
thod of conveying instruction, and is adapted to 
the capacities of all men. Instead of winding 
through the intricacies of reasoning, it follows a 
chwn of facts — While it enlightens the under- 
standing, it captivates the attention, interests the 
affections, and leaves a deep impression upon the 
memory. If systems cannot be built or over- 
thrown by allegory, it can pourtray some of their 
greatest excellencies, it can expose some of their 
most formidable evils. It would, however, have 
been sufficient to say, that our Saviour spoke by 
parable, and he has thereby approved and sanc- 
tioned allegorical representations. 

These remarks are offered merely as a desul- 
tory Prefece to an anonymous work, which is con- 
sidered as calculated to be useful among inquir- 
ing men ; and as far as these opinions may have 
influence, it is recommended as a work happy in 
the manner which has been adopted^ and success- 
ful in the execution. 

From tlie NewVnryport HcraVd we extract the following 
note of the same work. 

ifMUr FlLGJllM'S PX0GMRS5 ; 

Or^ The Process of the Pilgrim Good Intent in 
Jacdinical Times. 

This work is written in a handsome stile ; shows 
«ii intimate knowledge of the thinga concerning 
which it treats with a strong conviction of the 
worUi of government and religion.— Good-Intent 
sets out from the town «f Sincerity to travel to the 
Celestial City. Among other adventures, he, and his 
companions^ Mr. Curiosity, Mr. Credulity, Mr. 
Hothead, Mr. Party-spirit, and others, are allured 
to the palace of Mr* Philosophy into which they 
colter over the serpentine stream of Fahe Research. 

The aceoes here are well imagined to discover 
the dishonest arts of infidels by which men are 
ltd from Christianity, and respect for social order, 
ta be the pronioters of aiparchy and atheism. In- 
fidels are in the habit of deceiving all, who listen 
to them, by calling religion superstition, govern- 
ment despotism, and church order persecution. 

In the apartnoent of Mn Rational Christian^ as 
he called himself, Good-Intent saw the means by 
which Priestly and others, built their system of 
natural or rational religion on the ruins of Christi- 
anity. They form a scheme in their own minds; 
they reject all scriptures which contradict them. 
This, Good-Intent discovered to be real Deism. 

. At the dwelling of Sentiment the Porter, whose 
house was kept by Philanthropy, dforal Energy^ 
Sensibility and Refinement^ he saw the follies of a 
QVnaerovs class of people. The adn^rers of Novels 
and Romanoes, the pretenders to the moral virtues 
w^OUt the /ehristain graces, who think it religion 
to weep over a wounded butterfly, while they drive 
a hungry beggar from their door, who think them- 
selves good, if they converse sentimentally, and 
0bed tears of sensibility, though they neglect the 



duties, and reject the doctrines of the gospel ; these 
persons will see themselves in the house of Mr. 
Sentiment. The house was full of books to show, 
that moral virtues^ without christian piety^ exists 
only in 6aohy not in real life. Those ardent rea- 
ders, who afiect to have them are mere pre- 
tenders. 

Like all works of genius the uniformity of its 
excellence renders it difficult to determine what 
parts to select as specimen of the performance. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

LIFE OF COLLET CIBBEfl. 

COLLEY GIBBER, a person eminent in the 
history of the English stag^ as an actor, manager, 
and dramatic writer, was bom in London, in 1671. 
His father, a native of Holstein, was a statuary, 
who came over to England some time before the 
restoration. Though not among the more eminent 
names of his profession, he was an artist of consi- 
derable merit ; and has left several specimens of 
his talents in London, of which the most noted 
are the figures of raving and melancholy madness, 
placed at the entrance of Bethlem hospital. Col- 
ley bore the name of his mother, the descendant 
of a good family in Rutlandshire. His first edu- 
cation was at the free-school of Grantham, whence 
his father hoped to get him elected into Winches- 
ter college, where he had a claim on account of 
his maternal descent from William of Wykeham ; 
but he was disappointed. It was then intended to 
send him to the university ; but some circumstan- 
ces prevented altogether the design of bringing 
him up for the church, and at length he pursued 
the inclination he had long felt for the stage, and 
at the age of eighteen entered as a performer at 
Drury-lane theatre. His encouragement was at 
first very small ; yet his hopes of success induced 
him to venture' on a matrimonial engagement.... 
The first part in which he attracted much notice, 
was that of Fondlewife, in Congrcve's Old Batche- 
lor. He imitated in it the manner of the popular 
comedian, Dogget, with great success ; and the 
cast of ridiculous old characters was ever after one 
in which he was mostadmi/ed. In 1696, he first 
appeared as a dramatic author ; and his comedy 
of ** Love's Last Shift, or the Fool in Fashion," 
was pronounced by lord Dorset the best first play 
he had known. He himself acted the principal 
character, that of a fashionable fop or coxcomb; 
and this cast also proved happily suited to his ta- 
lents. A distinguished subject of that species, 
the lord Foppington of Vanbnigh's Relapse, was 
committed to Gibber's representation, and acquir- 
ed him great applause. Another comedy, in 1697, 
entitled " Woman's Wit," was but indifierently 
received; and his tragedy of "Xerxes," in J 699, 
only proved how inadequate his talents were to 
sublime and dignified composition. This piece 
stood tlie stage only one night, a circumstance to 
which the Tattler alludes in an humourous inven- 
tory of a theatrical sale, under the title of " The 
Imperial robes of Xerxes never worn but once." 
The comedy of" Love makes a Man, or the Fop's 
Fortune," formed by Cibber out of two plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher (for he had no sciniple 
of profiting by the invention of others), proved 
very successful, and still occasionally appears in 
our theatres. Another pleasant bustling piece, 
also with a borrowed plot, " She would and She 
would not, or the Kind Impostor," was among his 
successful attempts. It was followed, in 1 706, by 
" The Careless Husband," a comedy on which his 
principal reputation is founded, and which obtained 
the praise even of Pope, a man never his friend, 
and at last his bitterest satirist. Jt is, hpwever, 
by no means a perfect play, being almost entirely 
without plot, and depending chiefly upon smart 
conversation-scenes, and the display of some lively 
rattling characters, with whiph th^ sU^e at that 



time abounded. Though its professed purpose is 
the reclaiming of a faithless husband, yet the vir- 
tuous wife is but barely endured, and all the su- 
periority 18 given to the easy agreeable rake. But 
Cibber was not a man from whom much moral 
accuracy could be expected. It is needless to 
enumerate all his other dramatic pieces, of which 
some were successful, some otherwise. His im- 
poHance as an actor and a writer continued upo* 
the whole to increase; and in 1711 he subjoined 
the character of manager, by becoming a joint 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre. His knowledge 
of the world and of the public taste, rendered him 
a very useful associate to his brother-managers, 
Wilks and Dogget. At the accession of George I. 
a new patent was made out to Wilks, Cibber, 
Booth, and Steele. This association for some time 
went on amicably ; but sir Richard's necessities 
obliging him to make continual calls upon the 
common stock, the rest at lenglh refused further 
advances. This resolution so offended Steele, that 
he withdrew from the business of the theatre ; on 
which account, the acting managers made a de- 
duction from his receipts. A chancery suit was 
the consequence, and Cibber pleaded the common 
cause beford sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls, 
with so much clearness and judgment, that a de<^ 
cision was given in their favour. To conclude the 
topic of his managerial conduct, it appears that 
his opinion respecting dramatic pieces was not 
always to be depended upon, and that his behaviour 
to authors, especially young ones, was often highly 
insolent and overbearing, which exposed him to 
some severe retaliation. 

In 1 7 1 7, Cibber brought out his comedy of" The 
Nonjuror," a free imitation of Molicre's Tartuffe, 
pointed against the Jacobite party which at that 
time was a considerable object of apprehension, as 
well as of aversion to the friends of the Hanoverian 
succession. It had a great run at the theatre, and 
procured for the author a liberal donation from the 
king; but it increased the number of his enemies, 
and exposed him to much hostility in his drama- 
tic career. The riJicule employed i^ainst him, 
had a wider scope from his appointment in 1730 
to the post of poet laureat. This appendage of a 
court, which, even the decent abilities of several 
later incumbents, has hardly been able to preserve 
from becoming ridiculous, was rendered com- 
pletely so by tije hapless lyrics of Cibber. The 
laugh was raised against him from all quarters; 
and had the court had any reputation to lose as a 
judge and patron of literature, this unfortunate ap- 
pointment could not have failed to injure it. Cib^ 
ber, however, who was not easily disconcerted, 
had the sense to join the laugh over his butt of 
sack, rather than attempt to vindicate his poetical 
character. About this time, he parted with his 
share in the patent, and withdrew from the busi- 
ness of the stage. He acted, indeed, occasionally, 
to an advanced age, nor was his vigour apparently 
abated, when, in his seventy-fourth year, he per- 
formed the part of Pandulph in his own play of 
" Papal Tyranny." To close the account of his 
dramatic works, it may be mentioned that he corn* 
pleted Vanbrugh's unfinished and excellent play 
of the " Provoked Husband, or Journey to Lon- 
don." Cibber*fl additions consist in the scenes 
of altercation between lord Townley and his 
lady. 

In 1740, Cibber greatly amused the public by a 
work of biography and anecdote, entitled, " An 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Collcy Cibber, Come- 
dian, and late Patentee of the Thcatrc'royal. 
With an historical View of the Stage during his 
own time." The sprightliness and goo4-hun>ourcd 
frankness with which this is written, together with 
tlie abundance of anecdote, and the real judgment 
with which several distinguished ferfoi'mvirs arq 
characterized^ rendered it a very popular work, 
and have supported its repatatiouao die prcs(?;^t 
■ Digitized by VjOO 
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day. It Ihis been & misfortune to his memorf, 
that, fix>m some cause, or probably an accumula- 
tion of causes, of which one waSf doubtless, party- 
difference, he so grievously offended Pope, that 
this powerful and irritable bard has taken peculiar 
pains to transmit him in unfavourable colours to 
posterity. Not contented with several satirical 
strokes interspersed in his works, Pope has, in the 
later editions of his " Dunciad," dispossessed The- 
obald of his painful pre-eminence as its hero, and 
installed Cibber in his stead, though to the injury 
of his first conception of that character. 

Cibber did not suffer these attacks in silence*. •• 
He expostulated with Pope in two letters, in which 
he sometimes appears to have the advantage both 
in serious remonstrance and jocular railery : and 
from the tempers of the two, it cannot be doubted 
tiiat at the time, the contest was more painful to 
Pope than to Cibber. But Pope's satire is immor- 
tal, whereas Cibber*s sarcasms arc no longer read. 
Cibber may, therefore, be represented to, future 
times with less credit for abilities, than he really 
deserves ; for he was certainly no dunce, though 
not, in the higher sense jof the word, a man of ge- 
nius. His eiG&ontery and vanity could not be easily 
Qvercharged, even by a foe. Indeed, they are 
^riking features in the portrait drawn by himself. 

A work of his old age, of a very different cast 
i'rom those already mentioned, was << The Charac- 
ter and Conduct of Cicero considered, from the 
History of his Life, by the Reverend Dr. Middle- 
ton, kc. &c." quarto, 1747. Here he had certainly 
got out of his depth* The work was never valued, 
and is now forgotten. Cibber finished his long and 
busy course, at the close of 1757, when he entered 
upon hjs eighty-seventh year. He had several 
children. One of them, Theophilus Cibber, adopt- 
ed both his father's professions, of actor and dra- 
matic writer, but with inferior success* He was a 
character of thorough meanness and depravity, and 
finished a life of distress and infamy by shipwreck, 
in his passage to Ireland. Cibber's youngest 
child, Charlotte, who married Mr. Charke, a per- 
former on the violin, was also brought on the 
stage ; but that was one only out of a multiplicity 
of parts she acted in life ; and perhaps no woman 
ever passed thpugh a greater variety of adventures 
and occupations. They all terminated, however, 
in profligacy and wretchedness. 



POLITICS. 
Tl>c 8ubiC<iiieiit Sketch is " crayon'd out." in bold coloiirt. 
It i« spirited and faithful. The Editor chooses to pre- 
serve it, as diaracteristic of the political visage of Ame- 
ricu. 

[From a correspondent at Washington, to the Editor of the 
Gazette of the United States.] 

*• COL. BURR'S vote to refer the bill, for de- 
stroying the judiciary, to a select committee has 
greatly puzzled the Virginia party :....indeed his 
whole conduct is incomprehensible to them. In- 
stead of lodging and boarding (as Mr. Jefferson did 
when Vice-President) at an Inn, he has taken a 
handsome suite of rooms and lives in the style of a 
I>erfect gentleman. All invitations to -Irink Tod- 
dy, and play cards, at Tunnicliff 's Hotel, with the 
Virginians, have been declined, and he is not upon 
terms of familiarity with any one of them. It is said 
he has no great personal respect for the Virginia 
members, and indeed from wliat I've seen of them 
tliey are not calculated to excite the veneration of 
such a gentleman as Mr. Burr. I attended in the 
Senate when the resolution for destroying the judi- 
ciary was debated ; it is impossible for me to con- 
vey by any description I can give, a correct idea of 
the splendour and profoundnesji of the argument. 
Mr. MorriTs speech was a mighty cfl'ort of his 
rni^rlity mind. 'Twas eloquent and augumenta- 
livu, far beyond any thing my iaiaj^^i nation had con- 
ceived possible. A crowded gailcry and lobby 



seemed electrified, and his manner was quite as 
imposing, dignified and graceful as his speech was 
full of learning, argument, and brilliancy.....Mr. 
Tracy's was albo highly Ciceronian, and the 
speeches of Mr. Hillhouse and IVIr. White were 
greatly impressive. The most able from the mi- 
nisterial side of tjie house were those of Mr. Bald- 
win and General Mason ; who are unquestionably 
far, very far, superior to any of their party. Mr. 
Brackenridge has been much puffed by little Smith, 
the printer here, but without having in the least 
merited it, as you must know by ha\'ing seen his 
speech ; 'tis a feeble thing, and all the argumenta- 
tive part is taken from a piece written on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Taylor of Virginia, and published in 
the Examiner at Richmond under the signature of 
Fabricius. It is said, the puffs direct, and indirect, 
which have been given to this speech by the friends 
of Mr. B* and by himself^ have made him as vain as 
a turkey, and that he really believes himself to be 
a second Daniel. In the house of representatives 
Mr. Giles leads the ministerial phalanx, and is the 
only member of it whose capacity is adequate to 
the conducting the measures of the party. Mr. 
Randolph attempted to lead, but failed ; he has 
good talents for declamation, but his best friends 
do not give him credit for any thing more. Mr. 
Giles went home some time ago, and in his absence 
many of his subalterns claimed the command; the 
consequence was, they split and divided among 
themselves daily. On the return of Mr. Giles a 
grand caucus was held in the assembly room here ; 
he amalgamated the party; they agreed there 
should, for some days, be a dumb legislation j that 
they would act, but not debate. This strong proof 
of subordination was not refused to Mr. Giles, and 
nothing was said for two days by the ministerial 
party. There are many who suppose all this was 
designed as contempt and disrespect towards the 
friends of tlie constitution, hMi I knov> (without be- 
ing at liberty to acquaint you from what source), 
their real object was to muzzle some of their own 
party who had become troublesome. An old gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, by the name of Bacon, 
had fretted his party sadly, and this arrangement 
served to drill and keep him quieU He is a gar- 
rulous old gentleman, talking every day, on every 
subject, and to the annoyance of every body. He 
is in one sense a moving speaker, for when he rises 
the whole house is in motion and on the wing, al- 
though the speaker, wishing to divide with his 
friends the painful task of hearing, is constantly 
roaring « to order* \..:f:htTt are two of the Jersey 
gentlemen who are mighty hum drum orators; 
prior to the grand caucus they were vastly trou- 
blesome and spoke daily. Dr. Eustis and Dr. 
Mitchell are said to be gentlemen of talents ; they 
have the manners and air of polished gentlemen ; 
they however are not fitted for buffeting in the 
tempestuous sea on which the Virginians have 
launched them, and seem to take but little share in 
the business of the house. Although the ministe- 
rial paity constitute a monstrous majority in Con- 
gress, they are not satisfied, because some gentle- 
men, on whom they had counted are not with tliem. 
Mr. Tillinghast of Rhode-Island votes uniformly 
with the constitutionalists : this is not relished, and 
Mr. Ellery a fat well tempered senator from 
Rhode-Island, assures his messmates at Tunni- 
clift' '8 tavern, that I shall not be elected again; 
apropos of Rhode-Island ; a ridiculous thing oc- 
curred yesterday iu the Senate ; Mr. Theodore 
Foster rose, and after addressing the President for 
two minutes, stopped short; after a considerable 
pause he continued, « Really sir, I must sit down, 
for I have forgot. "....The passage of the bill to de- 
stroy our judiciary may be much obstructed, but 
it will pass. Mr. Jcffei-son has set his heart upon 
this njeasure ; 'tis his favourite measure, and his 
party will (whatever scruples some of tnem may 
feci nbout the unconilitutiooali^y of it) maku this 



desired offering to his revengeful spirit. I have 
been told, by members of Congress of both parties^ 
that Louisiana has certainly been ceded by Spain 
to Buonaparte, and that the fleets we have heard 
were about to sail from Brest, were destined for 
St. Domingo and the Mississippi. Since being 
here, I have attended very constantly the debate* 
in both houses. Although the constitutionalists 
are not strong in numbers they ai'e prodigiously 
so in talents ; in the house they have many able 
men ; the Connecticut delegation are a host in 
themselves ; the most active and pre-eminent of 
the constitutionalists are Messrs. Griswold, Bay- 
ard, Rutledge and Dana; the last of these gentle- 
men is highly distinguished by his wit and inge- 
nuity. Air. Giles has put his paw upon the mint 
establishment and it will go ; indeed I fear all our 
national establishments will be crushed one after- 
another." 

\y\it following^, copied from Mr. Colm^n's paper, ^orv^. 
it rentes to a local misreprasetitatioo in a Jacobin pa- 
per at New-York, deserve* particular attention. B^. 
cause,^ while it does justice to the political opjniont or 
Gen. Hamiltoh, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, it com- 
pletely refiites a popular misreprescmatioii vespccting 
the r^ cbaract»r and views at the federal pMrty.] 

COM MUSIC A TJOK* 

To detect and expose the daily misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods of the Ameriosm Citizen, h 
little short of the toil of Sisyphus; and as far aa 
respects the editor of that paper, the labour ia, 
equally fruitless. It ia also hoped^ that but a small 
Piirt oC the community are so far under the in- 
fluence of party spirit, as to give credit to bk 
slander; but least, some should be lc;d to believe 
what they see often repeated without contradict 
tion, it bocon^es a duty to guard against aucb im« 
position. 

In the Citizen of Tuesday, tke editor asserta^ 
that the federal party ^^ was originally composed 
of tories who fought against the revolution ; tories 
who retired within the Brkish lines drnifig UfO 
conflict, and some revolutionary ofltters who em- 
barked in the conteat to gratify pcrsontl ambitiant 
and to farther private views, but who never fielt the 
glow of republicanism at heart. Amongst a host 
of those characters, we may rank general Hamil* 
ton, John Adams, and JoIiq Jajr, wkh a numerous 
band of minor federalnts.'* 

Has the rage of party so far swallowed up eveiy^ 
feeling of genuine patriotism, so effectually ex- 
tinguished in the bosom of true Americans the 
love of country, as to permit a ^gitive foreigner 
thus to asperse the charactei*s of men, who boldlT* 
risqued their lives in support of our independence^ 
and whose purity of motives has never before been 
doubted? No diflerence in political sentiment^ 
merely, can justify so impudent a calumny. The 
integrity of these gentlemen has been witnessed 
and acknowledged by their countrymen; what- 
ever diflerence may obtain on the subject of pre- 
sent public measures, it is confidently hoped that 
every real American will indignantly frown upon 
such base attempts to rob them of what is enii-> 
nently their right. It is difficult indeed to perceWe 
how any conscientious man can reconcile it to him- 
self, to countenance one, whose habitual conduct 
is a reproach to the party whose interests he wdf 
vocates. 

This editor spares no opportunity of blackening 
the character of General Hamilton ; he distorts 
every circumstance in his life, and propagates eve- 
ry falsehood that malice can invent, to destroy hi* 
fame. A name at once so formidable and so hos- 
tile to the schemes of such people as ClK^etha^m^ 
cannot but excite the most lively fear and deadljp 
hatred} whatever therefore can lessen its influence 
or ruin the confidence reposed in it, must be seized 
on without scniple ; if it will but answer these purw- 
posesnomattcr how gross the calumny.— Pur&uii^ 
Digitized by V^ 
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this plan, the editor of the Citb^^n declare^ that 
General Hamilton " introduced into the Conven- 
tion, as is well known, a monarchical system of 
government, and endeavoured, by intrigue and by 
eloquence, to impose it upon them. Hence, after 
it was found impracticable to institute a monarchi- 
cal government. General Hamilton, determined to 
do all he could, if not all he wished, became a 
zealous and conspici^ous advocate of tjiosc branchjes 
of the constitution which savQur most qf royal 
power." 

How far this is consistent with the complaint of 
the editor just before, that the proceedings of the 
Convention are at this moment wrapped in mystery^ is 
left for him to shew ; for certainly if the account 
he gives be correct, it must be igretty evident that 
whatever mystery there mfiy have been it has been 
effectually unfolded. This remark is meant to 
have no other importance, tb^n to shew that even 
from his own month* thuk odiitoi? stands convicted 
of, inaf curacy if not of untruJthM**But ^ cbt^cge 
itself as it is explicitly made deserves an explicit 
reply, and it is therefore a^^ertod^n the most un- 
equivocal manner, that it is falsj: ; and the editor 
of the Citizen is challenged to produce the shadow 
of a proof in support of wha,t he asserts to be a 
fact well known. Besides this assertion another 
shall now be made of hardly kss consequence ; 
the correctness of vi|ich,liowever it may be doubt- 
ed by others, we confidently assert will not be de- 
nied by Mr. M addison himself, or any one speaking 
for him..«.Mr*. Maddison was the man in the Cm- 
vmtion who favoured- the highest-totied form of go- 
vimment* 

General Hamilton was among those who pro- 
posed' and advocated in the Convention our present 
Constitation ; he afterwards exerted all his masterly 
talents, both s^ a writer and a speaker, to procure 
its adoption, and he has never ceased to lend it all 
his suppovlb In the •PgankBatiMi of our govern- 
ment under it, he has gvmn so many and such ir- 
refragable preofe of his aU^ampveh^sive miftd, 
as justly to entitle htm tio the gp-alatude oi bis coun- 
tiy..«.*Posterity( at least wiH: appmaiate his distin- 
guished WQPth, MidmotwithstBOpdhig the pigmy 
efforts of his swoin foes^ ^< A grah^ fam^ shall 
vfait upon his 9»«mory....U«feding honours shall ga- 
ther- round hA$ monuflient and thicken aoit it.** 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
DAVID LONG WORTH of New-YoA, noted 
for being the proprietor of a Shakspeare Gallcrj^, 
and for taste in beautiful editions, plates, &c. pro- 
X^oses publishing a number of volumes, which shall 
include the productions of the most celebrated mo- 
dfem poets. The editor of these projected volumes is 
of opinion that the increased taste of the public for 
works of merit, executed in an elegant style, is an 
incitement to this undertaking. He contemplates 
using a licence, which he thinks will meet approba- 
tion. Among the writings of poets, even of consider- 
able celebrity, there is much inequality ; and some 
things, occasionally, escape their pens, scarcely 
worthy of perusal. It is presumable that the pur- 
chasers of elegant copies of poetry would wish the 
contents to be in tlie same style of superiority 
with the execution, and as free as possible from 
afloy. He, therefore, though he does not contem- 
plate a mutilation of works of merit, proposes omit- 
ting such productions as shall appear inferior and 
uninteresting. The fii'st volume will contain " The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Mr. Rogers, and " The 
Pains of Memory," by Mr. Merry, with other 
Poems, by ftogers, some of which have but just 
appeared. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 

ran TME POMTFQiJO. 
IN the ironical " Advice to the Officers of the 
Batish Navy," a pamphlet modelled after Swift's 

I 



<< Directions to Servan|S|f'i3 the fbllowiogcurious 
lesson to the lieutenant. 

After being relieved in any of the night watches, 
when you pass the beds of the other elieers in the 
way to your own, shake them one by one, till you 
are sure the drowsy fellows are perfectly awake, 
I and then tell them that it is a fine night, that the 
i wind has shifted a quarter of a point, or any thing 
else remarkable^ and they will certainly be much 
ob%ed by your attention and kindness. 

A country gentleman was once allured to town 
i by the promises of the duke of 'Newcastle, who for 
many months kept hini in consent attendanpe, un- 
til the poor man's patifence being quite exhausted, 
he one morning called upon his patron, and told 
him that he had at length got a place. And pray, 
!sir, said the duke, where is your place. In \ht 
\Gloicester coach, replied the disappointed exp,ec- 
tant. 

The Aurora sajrs, " No man is more persuaded 
of his own consequence than Mr. Dana, of Con- 
necticut." With due deference to the sage of 
Cloiimell, we humbly conceive that there is one 
man in the worldi who appears to be more per- 
suaded of his own consequence than Mr. Dana ; 
and that is the man, who, some time since, called 
upon ithe. democrats tharoughout the United Stales, 
if they had any petition to make to congress, to 
apply to HIW) and assured them that HE. would 
attend to their requests ; who, in telling the story 
of Qr. Lpgan's fainting-fit, related to the public, as 
a principjJ circumstance, that the accident hap- 
pened near itl^ house, and to render the account 
morje exquisitely affecting, informed us, that seve- 
ral fnemSers of congress had just left HIM ; and 
who, still more recently, undercook to render the 
constitutionality of a repeal of the judiciary act 
<< more (ilearlj undersfoody" after Mai«on, and Bald- 
wip» and Breckeiindge, and Jackson, and even 
Wright, and Cocke liad ivk vain exhausted their ta- 
lejHfr in the encteavour* '^ This is the trout that 
nmst be cai^t with tickling»" said we are told that 
several members of congress actually, amuse 
themselves, in their hours of relaxation, by be« 
stowing attentions upon him* fbs n» other purpose 
than to see to what a ridiculous height his vanity 
and fancied consequence may be carried. 

[Gazette of the United States. 

In criticising the dress or the manners of our 
fair country-women, it is not quite fair to measure 
them entirely by a foreign standard. We should 
remember Prior's pleasant account of the diversi- 
ties of custom. 

We simple toasters take delight 
To sec our women's teeth look white, 
Atid every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a month profbnndly yellow. 
In China none hold women sweet» 
Except each tooth is black as jet. 
King Chihu put nine queens to deaths 
Convict on statute.... Ivory teeth. 
An equal 4nsta«ce in this matter, 
\% in the manners of a daughter. 
In Europe if a harmless maid, 
By nature and by love betray-'d, 
Should, ere a wife, become a nurse. 
Her friends would look on her tjie worse. 
In China, Dampier's Travels tell ye. 
Look in hU index for Pagelli, 
Soon as the British ships unmoor^ 
And jolly long-boat rows to shore, 
Down come the nobles of the land, 
Each bring? his daughter in his hand. 
Beseeching the imperious tar 
To make her but one hoar his care. 
The tender mother stands affrighted. 
Lest her dear danghrer should be slighled^ 
And poor miss Yaya dreads the 8hame» 
Of going back the maid she came. 

The French poets and philosophers have heen 
touch inclined to infidelity. Who is ignorant of 



the Imtred, cherish^ by Voltaire and Rousseau 
against the christian religion* and, according to 
Herault de Sechelle's account of Buffon, he ap- 
pears to have been an atheist. 

In the printing house of that great scholar, Hen- 
ry Stevens, every person spoke Latin from the gar- 
ret to the kitchen, from the master to the old-maid, 
who served in the shop. The brothers Mere so 
very anxious to have ail books accurately printed 
at their press, that, after diligently examining 
every sheet twice before they printed it off, they 
put oui a thh*d proof at their doOr, and promised a 
louis d'or to any person that should find a fault in 
it. 

We are told by a connoisseur, that whoever 
would wish to see the pictures of Txtian, in their 
utmost possible perfection, should visit Spain, tlie 
warm and dry air of that country having still pre- 
served the brilliancy of his colours. The colour 
is entirely gone in that sublime piece of the Cor- 
^naro family, belonging to the duke of Northum- 
berland. 

Mr. Seward says of Montaigne, that he has an 
energy of thought, and a raciness and force of ex- 
pression, that we but rarely meet with in any of 
our essay writers, except Jeremy Collier. Hii 
essayaf- would well bear another translation than 
that which Cotton has made of them, in whose flim- 
sy l^guage, the spirit and nerve of the honest and 
spirited Gascon lose all their strength and effect. 

Philip II was a man of such phlegm, that halv- 
ing SAt up a whole night with his secretary to write 
a dispatch, the secretary, overpowered with fa- 
tigue> and not knov/ing what he did, instead of 
strewing it with sand, when it was finished, by 
mistake took up the inkstand, and covered it with 
ink. Philip, nothing move^d, took up Uie inkstand 
in one hand, and the sand box in the other, and 
presenting them to die secretary, said. Friend, re- 
member another time that thisi% ihe ink, and that 
the sand. 

In our house of representatives, there appears 
to be, on the majority side, a feeble band of chirp- 
ing impertinents, who serve as a sort q^avant cour 
rLersj to the leading Ciceros of the party. 

Like footmeti running before coaches. 
To tell the iqiw....my loM approaches ! ) 

On the occasion of the ill-treatment, experi- 
enced by Milton, Gray, Gibbon, &;c. at the re- 
spective alma mater of each; it would be candid to 
attribute something to the petulance of the pupil, 
and something to the despotism of the institution. 

The question might be asked and ans%vered, in 
the words of Virgil, 

CrudelU mater magis, an jmwimprobuf ille ? 
Improboft-ille puer, crudeliB tu quoque mater. 

When a husbandman claimed kinship \Yith R<> 
bert Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, and then re- 
quested from him an office. Cousin^ said the bishop, 
if your cart be broken, I will mend it ; if your plow 
be old, ril give you a new oiie, and even seed to 
sow your land, but a husbandman I found you, and 
a husbandman I'll leave you. The prelate, who 
made this reply, knew nothing of the rights of man, 
of the dignity of republicans, nor was he versed 
in that blessed doctrine, which, confoundine the 
order of nature, and distinctions of society, lifts up 
mean and unquahficd persons to the heights of 
power, and depresses the noble, the learned and 
the virtuous. No, this old-fashioned bishop lived 
in benighted timesy long before Common Sense was 
published, or the French revolutionbegan. . 
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An ingenieos fung phy sieiaiy wfaote stadies tre usefuDydirectedy and whose speculations are philan- 
thropic and hberal) has fiifOured the Editor with 



COKPLAIVT. 

Aphtha, 
Apoplexy, 

Atrophy, 

Cancer, 

Cholera Infantum^ 



rOM POMTSMOUrBf 
AGE* 

3 weeks, 

39 years, 
> 3 weeks, 50 3 jemrs. 
C 4 months, 55 yemrs. 

65 76 years, 
6 to 18 months, 



A BILL OF MORTAUTY, 

VEW^MAMfSatRXy FOtt J* D. 1801. 
JSfi. Tcb. Hk. Ap. My. 



Consumption, 



Debauchery, 

Dropsy, 

Dropsy in the brain, 

Epilepsy, 

Fever, billious, 

Fever, pulmonic. 
Hooping cough, 
Illiac passion. 
Mortification, 
Nephritis, 
Old age, 

Paby, 

Phrenitis, 
Scrophula, 
sun bom. 

Burnt,' 

Drowned, 
J>Fall, 

Frozen, 

Paregoric, 
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Portsmouth, situated 43d. 5m. north. 70d. 4 Im. west from London, contains 5511 inhabitants. The 
town has been very healthful, not one in fifty-five having died. A billious remitting fever prevailed the 
whole year, which in several instances, in September and October, manifested the malignant type..... 
From June to October, the cholera infantum was prevalent. From September to the end of the year, 
the hooping cough was endemic, very few children escaped it. A fifth part have died of phthisis pvH- 
monalis ! ! ! ^^ Is there no kalm in GileadP Is tlurs no physician there?** 



The editor of the Aurora in one of his profound 
political letters fi*om Washington, elegantly de- 
clares, that << the speech of Mr. Randolph was as 
eevere as any thing I have heard i but couched in that 
mellow style of huiguage, which, while it corrects^ 
does not torture 1" This, we suppose, is a speci- 
men of the neto phrase of our neto times, this is a 
sort of reformed and Gregorian style of fashionable 
expression in our Washington court calendar. 
Here we have se^erity^ equd to any thing the 
sage of Clonmell ever heard of, couched like a drowsy 
lion. Aye, and that same severity has found a soft 
couch I For he is couched in mellowness ; and being 
thus in clover, or rather mellow himself^ he does 
not even dream of torturing any one, but, like that 
harmless and fictitious lion in Shakspeare, roars as 
gently as any sucking dove^yea roars liAe any nightin^ 
gale. 

Duane assures us that " vast assemblages of ladies 
attend everyday in the house of representatives, and 
that he foresees that, at no very distant period, the 
city of Washington is destined to be the centre oi 
polished society." It is supposed that when this 
same city becomes another Paris, Mr. Duane will 
settle there, and that vast assemblages of French- 
men, renegadoes, and other gentle lyings will con- 
stitute the great school of urbanity. 

One Catoj a black man, and writer in the Aurora, 
asserts, " tliat it would be very easy to settle all 
the disputes about the judiciary bill, if we only at- 
tend to the meaning of words, for in all the debates 
of our wise men> the word office has never been satis- 



factorily defined.'* On reading this extraordinary 
paragraph, we were fully persuaded that Messrs. 
Morris, Calhoun, Tracy, Bayard, kc. should be 
dispatched as a committee to Philadelphia to con- 
fer with this Aurora Lycurgus, and learn the ex- 
act definition of words. 

Letters from the banks of the Delaware, corro- 
borated by official di^wtches from the coral caves 
of many a river God, announce that the shad^ 
warmed by the genial heat of our winter, has for- 
saken his w/n/cr-quarters, and chooses to come on 
shore, and bask in Market-street. Shad, as all 
the morning papers affirm, are now «* as plenty as 
blackberries" in autumn; and, forourselvesweare 
positive that in these fortunate revolutionary times, 
we shall gather fpenny^its from every pai*sley bed, 
and to meet herds of mammoths will be as com- 
mon as to meet droves of sheep. 

Tliereis 2lMv. Smilie in the house of represen- 
tatives, a most unfortunate legishitor, who labour- 
eth under a two-fold inconvenience, that of being 
perfecdy unintelligible to others, and also of grop- 
ing with so blunt a discernment, that he cannot 
find his own meaning. Mr. Batarb, on a late oc- 
casion, was glad that this gentleman knew what he 
saidy which was a very unusual thing. 

We are glad' to see in the shop of Mr. Humphreys, 
one of our active booksellers, a very copious list of 
subscribers to Parkinson's Chymicai Pocket-book. 
This little volume presents, in a nut-shelfy much 
useful science. 



The popularity of Wordsworth's Ballads iti- 
creases every hour. We are confident, that Messrs. 
Humphreys and Groff, the praise-worthy publish- 
ers of poetry, not unworthy of the muse of Ohat- 
TERTow, will be amply remimerated for their care 
and expense in publishing a complete and neat 
edition of verses, which wUl outlive their century. 

One of the late eccentric song- writers iia opera, 
has, in the manner of the facetious O'Keefcy de- 
clared, that his love is general, and affects 

** The prettjT maid. 
The witty maid. 
The napping maid. 
The strapping reaid# 
The thinking maid. 
The drinking maid^ 
The bold maid. 
And the old maid. 
The to to maid. 

Nay, what is still more strange, that he is a vie^ 
timof 

"Therfeqilngejre, 
HiewMpii^ eje. 
The strolling ^ei 
The rolling eje, 
The'hinting eye. 
The sqnimmg eye. 
The dan eye. 
And the onc^e^ 
The so so eye, 
And the no ^e.*' 

The JUe-leaders of democracy are obliged (a keep 
watch and word over some of the slumSerers amsmg 
the herd. Many of those, who arc only told by the 
head, are weary of long arguments against lucid 
truths, and with craving appetites and cJoaar 
eyes, seem to wish that some one of their Aeefim 
would exclaim with Virgil's neat-herd, 
" lie domum, pasti, si qnis ] 



A certain preacher havmg changed his reBgion, 
was much blamed by his friends for haring de- 
serted them. To excuse himself, he said he had 
seven reasons, and bemg asked what thef were, re- 
plied, a wife and six children. 

A fellow found guilty of burglary before jusdce 
Day, in Ireland, shrewdly observed, that his fate 
had been singular, he had lost by Day^ what he had 

got by Night. 

The following matrimonicl dialogue with a cK- 
max, will be allowed, by many a Benedick, to be 
characteristical. 

Mrs. Souchong. I wish you would take me to 
Margate, my dear. 

Mr. Souchong. I would much rather not, mj 
duck. "^ 

But why not, my lovet 

Because I don*t choose \t,my sweet. 

Not choose it, my darling ? 

I can't afford it, my precious. 

Why not aflford it, Mr. Souchong f 

Because it is d d expensive, Mrs. Souchong. 

Expensive I why, neighbour Jenkins and his 
whole family are there, man. 

Neighbour Jenkins is a fod, and his wjfe is no 
better than she should be, woman. 

I think, however, you need not abuse my friends, 
str. 

I shall not imitate the example of your friend*. 
madam. 

Then i^you won't go, I will; that's;&o«, husband. 

And liyou go, you don't have a penny £h)m me. 
thaVspoz, wife. 

An INSTRUOTKD SENATOR, Mr. Stouc, a Sena- 
tor, from North Carolina, repairs to Washington, 
to joia a deld>erative assembly, with a mind, ma^ 
nacled by the /V»^r«clwnj|of hia^DsUtuents. To 
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what an abject state of huinilialion must the mind 
of a man of abilities be reduced, which could sub- 
mit to be dictated toby the people^ and instructed 
hj ignorance. On this occasion, Mr. Morris ob* 
served, " I cannot but express my deep regret for 
his situation. Tied fast as he is by his instinictions, 
arguments, however forcible, can never be effec- 
, tual. I ought, therefore, to wish for his sake, that 
his mind may not be convinced by any thing 1 shall 
say ; for hard indeed would be his condition, to 
be bound by the contrarient obligations of an or- 
der and an oath. I cannot, however, but express 
my profound respect for the talents of those, who 
gave him his instructions, and who, sitting at a 
distance, without hearing the arguments, could 
better -understand the subject, than their senator 
on thi^^oor, after full discussion." 

The proud and accomplished Edmund Burke, 
once resisted, with manly vigour, an attempt to 
contrqul his mind, by the crude politics of his 
Bristol constituents. It is pleasant to the writer 
to copy and to implicitly believe the maxims of this 
brilliant scholar, this sagacious statesman, this^e- 
nuine patriot. 

" My colleague expresses himself In favour of 
the coercive authority of instructions. 

" Certainly, gentleman, it ought to be the. hap- 
piness and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union; the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication witlv his con- 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him : their opinion high respect ; their 
business unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to their's ; and, above all, ever, and in all cases, 
to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbi- 
assed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not Xm sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or any set of men living. These he 
does nat derive from your pleasure ; no, nor from 
the law and the constitution. They are a trust 
from Providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, 
«iot Ids industry only, but his judgment, and he 
betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifice it to 
your opinion. 

" My worthy coHeague says, his will ought to 
be subservient to yours* If that be all,' the thing 
is innocent. If government were a matter of will 
upon any side, yours, without question, ought to 
be superior. But government and legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment, and not of incli- 
natioD; and what sort of reason is that in 
which the determination precedes the discussion ; 
in which one set of men deliberate, and ano- 
ther decide; and where those, who form the 
conclusion, are, perhaps, three hundred miles dis- 
tant from those, who hear the arguments." 

To deliver an opinion is the right of all men ; 
that of constituents is a weighty and respectable 
opinion, which a representative ought always to 
rejoice to hear ; and which he ought always most 
seriously to consider. But authoritative instruc- 
tions ; mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and to ar- 
' gue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction 
of his judgment and ccmsdence ; these act things 
I utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole 
i order and tenor of our constitution. 

^ The debate in the House of Representatives, 

of the . 15th instant, was considerably acrimoni- 
ous, and we remark, that it turned chiefly upon 
* the motion of Mr. Bayard, which was for a post- 
ponement of the bill, repealing the judiciary estab- 
lishment, until the third Monday in March. 
^ The honourable mover advocated his motion on 
' the ground of expediency ; alleging that nopos- 
^ sible inconvenience or mischief could arise from 
^ the postponement! since the law if passed, on the 



instanty was not to take effect, until the first of 
July ; that the interval would afford time to dis- 
cern the operation of the proposed measure on the 
public mind, S^c. 

By the friends of the bill very strenuous, and, 
in some degree, intolerant opposition, was made 
to the postponement ; this is the day^ was tlie cry 
of some ; this is our day, was the exclamation of 
others; while the emphatic language of those, 
who sorrowingly acknowledged, that they ap- 
proached with dismay the constitutional question, 
was, this is not our day. 

In the course of the preceding debate, we no- 
tice, with some small pleasure, one courteous ex- 
ception, from the general complection of majority 
remarks. The observations we refer to, fell from 
a gentleman, whose attainments as a polite scho- 
lar, we are not now to recognize, for the first 
time. As his words, breathe conciliation, rather 
than comfort, we have nothing to thank him for, 
save the urbanity of his diction. Take a speci- 
men. 

Mr. Randolphr^l should not have arisen now, but 
from seeing the day nearly gone, and from being 
prepared for a re- iteration of motions that will 
consume the whole of it. 

Other reasons are urged. We ar^ told, the great 
constitutional question may be evaded ; when I 
say so, I do not mean to impute to gentlemen any 
disposition to embarrass the discussion, but a dis- 
position to shrink from a question, which they say, 
will give a stab to the constitution. Believing as 
they do, I think the fear an honourable fear ; but 
thinking difierently myself, it becomes me to 
speak differently. It becomes me to declare that 
this is a great constitutional question, that ought 
to be decided and decided soon. It ought not to 
be left till the public mind shall be acted upon in- 
correctly ; till some twenty or thirty years hence, 
it shall be operated upon by war, by intrigue or 
by improper excitement. When I see all the dan- 
gerous motives, such as war without, and treason 
within, which' too frequently operate, and com- 
pare the state of the country, under their influ- 
ence, with its present situation, entirely free fh>m 
them i I say this is the period for decision ; for 
decided it nuist be. I feel for gentlemen, whose 
correct disposition it is, to shrin^k from a question, 
whose result must be adverse to them. I have 
been in the same situation. I, like them, have 
shrunk from some questions, but did they wait 
for me till their power was taken from them ? 
According to this course, no decisicm can take 
place, but that which conforms to the fears of a 
minority, 3cc. 

Here we cannot refrain fh>m Indulging an excla- 
mation, which proceeds from the most solemn con- 
viction of mind, in its contemplations, on this mo- 
mentous subject. Happy, thrice happy would it 
be for the interests of this great and growing na- 
tion, if, in the language of this shining son of the 
ancient dominion^ no decision should take place, on 
this occasion, <^ but that which conforms to the 
fears of a minority I /" 

The Legislature of the United States, is not 
<< the only tribunal, before which, the great consti- 
tutional question, involved in the principle of this 
repealing bin, can be decided." The constitution 
of your country has said, that your ^^ judges both 
^< of the supreme and . inferior courts, shall hold 
" their offices during good behaviour." This is 
a part of the charter of our land, settled, confirm- 
ed and adopted by conventions in all the states, and 
the national legislature have no right to expunge 
it from that instrument, by a law. « The oonsd- 
tuion," (as was elegantly expressed, by Judge Pat- 
terson, in his celebrated charge* on a very im- 
portant controversy) *< encircles and renders it an 

* See Vanhornc*t Lcssc w. Dorrautce. 2 PaUw Rep. 
304*-<320. 



<< holy thingi The constitution Is certain and 
<< fixed ; it contains the permanent will of the peo- 
^' pie, and is the supreme law of the land ; it is 
'< paramount to the power of the Legislature^ and 
(^ can be revoked or altered only by the authority 
<« that made it. The life giving principle and the 
*' death-doing-stroke must proceed from the same 
** hand. What are legislatures ? Creatures of the 
*' constitution; they owe their existence to the 
»< constitution ; they derive their powers from the 
t* constitution ; it is their commission ; and there- 
(< fore, all their acts must be c*onformable to it, or 
•* else they will be void." 

When two acquuntances meet in the rain, it is 
very natural for one of them to tell the other that 
it is a wet day ; a simple assent to so evident a 
position is given, without stopping to controvert it, 
and so the matter ends* But it is far otherwise, 
when a man has to pay for a book and read many 
pages to be informed of matters that he knew be- 
fore. 

A clergyman in England in a sermon preached 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, instituted 
for the recovery of persons apparently dead by 
drowning, chose with exquisite felicity the follow- 
ing text from Acts 20, 12....<< They brought the 
young man alivcy and were not a little comfortedJ* 

Circulating Libraries, now so general and use- 
ful, says an English writer, are of no greater stand- 
ing than fifty or sixty years. The first in London 
was commenced in the Strand, by a bookseller of 
the name of Wright, about the year 1740; he ^as 
succeeded by Batho, who was succeeded by Mr. 
John Bell : his library has lately been sold at auc- 
tion. The number of circulating libraries in Great 
Britain in I tOO was one thousand. In the Capital 
of the United States there are two, and Boston in 
New England boasts of one. 



PROBLEMS 

Proposed for the solution of Mr. Breckenridge. 

A man is stahding before a genial fire, wh6», 
by the intenseness of the weather, the thermome- 
ter is at the freezing point. If you remove him 
from the fire, he will assuredly freeze. Qu. if the 
fire be extinguished, whether he will still be warm ? 

Again, " There are two reapers in a field, on« 
of which shall be taken away, and the other left." 
Qu. which of them would you take away, to have 
them both left? 

[Farmer^s Museum. 

A paper entitled the Watchtower, published at 
New-YoriL by one Cheetham^ tells his readers that 
the elegant speech of Mr. Morris, of the S^ate, 
on the repeal of the judiciary, is a foeak perform- 
ance. • The roan who thus wishes to deceive the 
ignorant and perhaps honest part of his customers, 
exhibits either weakness of intellect, or wickedness 
of heart, or both. [ibid,'] 

It is rumoured that the printing the United 
States laws in Massachusetts is given to the Edi- 
tor of the National iEgis at Worcester. The same 
gentleman is also appointed postmaster. The 
original intention of publishing the ' laws was for 
their diffusion among the people ; but how is the 
attainment of this object to be effected, by pub- 
lishing them in a paper, just established, and 
which^ we presume^ has the smallest circulation 
of any one in Massachusetts ? The attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States can probably solve this 
enigma. In Boston, they are now published in 
the Chronicle, but formerly in the Centinel, the 
latter of which has the greatest cucul§tion of suiy 
paper mthc state.jzed by V^OOvLC 
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ORIGINAL POeTHY* 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

1 am a strenuous advocate for the system of reforfllation, 
which is the order of the days and by which I hope, even- 
tually, to see that tottering old building, thb constitu- 
tion, destroyed. 

Our first step for this purpose, has been to direct the at* 
tention of the citizens to that part where they arc most 
vulnerable.... their purses. We have, in consequence, en- 
deavoured to convince them, that a great matiy props of the 
&bric are very expensive* and of no use, and, therefore, 
ought to be pulled downt by which means (if we are sue- 
nessful), it will be left in such a situation, that, from the 
laws of gravitation, it must fall. 

Pleasing myself with a belief that it might be of some 
fcrvice to my party, and thinking it proper (aaiong as they 
do not interfere with my interest) to give due praise to what- 
ever has or may advance its schemes, I penned the follow- 



^ 



ODE TO PARSIMONY. 

" Luxury's aU tunCd out of doors. 

Frugality took inj* 

1. 
O, GODDESS of the sallow cheek, 
The hollow eye, tbe shriveU'd neck, 

And brow with wrinkles clouded, 
On broken crutch, with erring aim- 
Supporting ill thy palsied frame, 

In tatter'd blanket shrouded ! 

Already we tliy presence own, 
Already is thine influence shewB, 

Throughout this &vour'd free land ; 
And soon shalt thpu in warm debate 
Display thyself in erery state. 

And reformatioA be planned* 
5. 
Klthough uncouth I own thy fbrm. 
Yet still thou hast such pow'f to charm 

Our servants in high station, 
That all shall chaunt thy praise whh glee ; 
£'en Gallatin shall yield to thee 

The purse strings of the nation. 

O'er all our cotmcils urge thy sway. 
Their speech direct....their projects lay ; 

O give them thy protection ! 
Let each possess a miser's heart, 
That we at waste no more may start, 

Secure in thy direction* 

Then shalt thou, on our welfare bent. 
Attentive thrice count o'er each c#Dt> 

And, snite of silly scoffers, 
Against the fed'ral false pretence 
Of necessary self defence^ 

Shut fast the public coffers. 
6. 
Why keep, to stun our peaceful eari» 
Artillerists and engineers, 

Who waste our ammunition ? 
Disband them every one.«..good Lord ! 
line ecole militaire! (a) absurd I 

'Tis quite an imposition 1 

Stop not, but while with action warm, 
Fiird witfe the spirit of reform. 

Cleanse the Augean stable : 
Sell off at once the public stores, 
The cannon, powder, ships, boats,.oarB ; 

Leave not a spar or cable. 



(a) There are some fWeraliits, who thhik an institution 
of tbii kind necessary, aad iffihrm, tliat, without it, In case 
of war with any foreign power, wo sbodd be obliged, as 
f<FrmprIy, to im|K)rt engineers from Eu^pe, as if native 
energy required the assistance of.art ! But grant their posi- 
tmn, cannot engineers be hired as cheap as patriots ? It is 
sorely iicver worth our while to raise Sicm. Thifi arcu- 
«imtha% good %l«» against tjic naval tahool. 



8. 
Thou knowcst how inutile are 
Those ships prepared for barb'rous war. 

That proudly brave the ocean ; 
And how much better 'tis to grant 
Some millions an ally may want, 

Than tempt that dread commotion, (3) 
9. 
What tho' by fell piratic pow'r. 
Our merchants in unlucky hour 

Were of their treasure plundcr'd ? 
It makes no difference ; to them 
The loss had been the ver^ sanie, 
If Jove had stormed or thundered* 
10. 
If Europe wishes us to ponr 
The gifts of Ceres from our store. 
To keep her sons from starving ; 
Why, lethert^Arthem(</)....tiB confest, 
That dinner is not worth the guest, 
That is not wo^th the carving* 
11. 
Then see the forts unfinish'd lie. 
Sans stores, sans troops, and loudly crj 

" Were surely thus of no use:" 
Oh ! sell them, sell them....that's your plan, 
Their seat, their stones and mortar can, 
No doubt, some eagles produce. 
12. 
The judges...«what antmierousband! 
What service are they in a land, 
Where vice so very scarce is ? 
Thy patience let them not abuse ; 
Nor longer listen to their use..... 
Their use !....a very farce is.(0 
13. 
What halcyon tim^s we soon shall h^rc ICf) 
What happiness^ when thou shalt save 

.US fromesficise and duty ! 
The golden age again appears 1 



(A) f hava heard, irith mnch astonishment, that many pf 
our merdUtni^ are dissatisfied with parts of our treaty with 
France. I wonder what th^ woald have! A'nt it the 
best we could get ? Hava't we had a great deal of trouble 
about it, and ev«n sent the fashionable l/tr. Dawson all the 
way to France for it ? They want to persuade us, that, 
as the government was formed to take care of the liberty 
and propertf of all the citizens, it ought to pay them for 
their property, which it thought proper to make France a 
present ot ! But this sophism won't do. They'll find, that 
a •• great, free, powerful, and independent nation," who 
chose eo make that treaty, will alto know how to reject all 
aDch cUinos on the treasury. 

(</) See this profound aigoment urged with bis usual elo- 
qnence, in (if they are yet in existence) Dr.. Priestley's 
'< ratters to the Inhabitants of Northumberland.'* 

(e) The dfsbandment of the judicial army will destroy 
the greatest barrier to that acnte of happinesa, which, imdcr 
our present administration, we are so rapidly progressing 
to. What but the enlarged ideas df public benefit, which 
our servants in power possess, could urge them to such ex- 
ertions as they are making ? They even labour (if I may 
be indulged in a favoorite expression of a very pretty author 
of the present day, who idbsliglits to see his trifiea, as he mo- 
desdy terms them» printed with a neat typet ou fine paper) 
con am0re / They 

** Git^ethe guardian laws their majeity to know!** 

I hope soon to see our fotters thrown aside* and, in place of 
all the parade of trJal we have hitherto had, an imitation of 
the Athenian ostracism introduced, which Is certainly more 

consonant to the individoal dignity of mankind : Then 

shall no impudent Aristides dare to show his head amongst 
us. 
(/) It will be perceived, that I had an eye on Virgil's 



..redeunt Satumia Regna. 



Whether Virgil or I have the best right to the expression, 
I leave to future commentators on us to determine ; though 
I confess these arc a kind of gentry I don't like. They pay 
no respect to persons. Indeed I should not be surprised, if 
somebf them were stupid enough to compare xlie incompar- 
able Jeflerson to ifcugimas: or (Jiaroa componere magais), 
me to VirgiK 



The worid regains itA sjcmrii yetr«,(^ 
In all their pristine beauty ! 

14. 
And yet, sage Goddess, I ciuifess 
Tho' great thy merit and address^ 

There's one thing unattended, 
The pay our servants still receive 
Is mor^, I think, than we should give ^ 

Pray, could not that be mended ?(A) 

15. 

But pardon*...sure the civic zeal 

That those in pow'r (our servants) fee^ 

Unlike *< politic sinners," 
Can ne'er permit them to debase 
The dignity of human race. 

By serving for their dinners ! 
16. 

Oh, no !<...e^.now I ^nk I lee 
Each with his ^ bog and hominy,'^ 

At loxury and state scowl ; 
And swear, fiill hearty, that a slice, 
When sauc'd by thee, is far moi« iiii* 

Tha» veaisoii or wild fowL 

17. 

Then from their meal, before they risci 
To drink perdition to excise, 

Each tsikes his sup of whisky ; 
l)elightful bev'rage ! at whose shrine 
(Debarr'd by poverty from wine) 

Thy poet oft gets frisky. 

It. 
Each aeturtor>bf thee inspired, 
Then (« fill'd wi A fbry, rapt, im^r*^-* 

Or, like Sir Hugh, w m cholers^'^ 
ShaU loudly ory....<< econoftiixe ! /" 
The presidettt hinaei^ despise 

His THIBTT nOfJTJaSD DOLIAIIS! ! ! 

AsKoiXo. 



(g) " Acorn years.*'.... Somt gfcat pbiloionSiots htve as* 
serted, that mankind, at this happy timi» fed upon acems. 
Their opinion, however, has been contested Dy others 
equally great, who affirm, that it was not the Ihik of tU 
quereu*^ hecanae th^ gUou is bitter, and tket^ore net psibx- 
able, but of the wetmtea, vulgarly o a U c d chetont. fiia t\a 
controversy is too important for me to decide. It ia vei^ 
certain that, in process of time, mankind, disdaining tin 
plain food of tlieir ancestors, in consequence of an aristo- 
oratic partj springing op amongst them, nitrodoced tbt 
luxury of wheat, whieli, m a diort time, «lestro)ned all tfa^ 
natural siim^licity, for which they- were Ibrmerly disti*' 
guished. liiey even became so shameless, as to boast of 
their depravity by thQ establishment of the cerealia* 

(h) \ was much pleased with an idea that dropped {rom 
one of the opposition, Mr. Bayard, which, however he 
meant it, is a very just oae : i. e. he said, we might think 
the legislature, which costs the nation four o^ five iMUvdred 
thousand dollars, useless{ break it down, and import lavs 
ready made from Westminster-hall, for ten or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

Fas est etiam ab hoste doceri. I thhik this hmc onght 
not to be thrown away; though I wou)d not approve rf 
bringing our laws from We&tmlnster-hall. We ml^t 
hire people enough of our own to make them, at the px^ca 
he mentions. Suppose the oiBce set up at auction, aod 
struck off to him, who would serve for the lowest wages ! 

A. 
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SIM. 



1 AM from thecountx7,aQd having heard much 
<>f you, and of your good advice to the &ir sex^ I 
take the liberty of laying my case before yom in 
hopes that your good sense vill direct me in my 
future conduct, and that your goodneaa of heart 
will sympathise with, and conaole mey under the 
weight of my present sufierings* 

You must know then, sir, that I have been but 
one week married, to a most worthy young gentle- 
man, whose natural honesty of disposition, and 
haujp^htiness of spirit cannot, even in a wife, brook 
or forgive deception. But I will relate all the 
facts which have led to my husband's neglect of 
me, and then, perhaps, you may tell me how it 
may be overcome. 

We were both of us bom and educated in the 
country ; and our parents living near to each other, 
we have been, from our infancy, companions, and, 
consequently, at a very early age, contracted a 
wai^m friendship. No wonder then, that this 
attachment should ripen to a more exalted 
kind : and, when I was only sixteen, he asked 
my hand. I could not, for a moment, think of 
ioiy other man as a husband, and would immedi- 
ately have been married, but the wisdom of our 
parents interposed, and it was agreed that Mr. Z. 
must first get into a way of maintaining me. 

Our engagement was considered as sacred, and 
ibur years were allotted as the time to elapse, be- 
fore the completion of our wishes. Fate ordained 
j a temporary separation. My lover went to distant 
. lands; and, in order to dissipate the gloom occa- 
I Bioned by his absence, my parents permitted me 
to come to this city. My msmners or appearance 
not being at at all outr^, I was very soon brought 
into notice, contracted a love for the dissipa- 
tion of a city life, and for three years rioted in 
its pleasures. When I found my health and 
bloom begin to decay, I resorted to the common 

fractice of giving faltic colours to my face, which 
found, when applied with judgment, always suc- 
ceeded as I wished. 

About six months ago, Mr, Z. returned. He was 
lelig!ited to find me here ; and, aliogether, our 
ueeting was, as you may imagine, rapturous bcr 
rond dcacription. Our marriage was immediately 
Ipoiten of; and, among other remarks, he said, 
^ 1 am ijlud 10 find you have not been rake enough 
to dej>troy tiie radiant bloom of nature and health. 



^ t^y cheeks, love, amid all thy dissipation, still re- 
tain their rosea. This (patting my face with his 
hand) is the honest blush of innocence and nature. 
How much superior, in my eyes, to all the daubings 
of foreign artifice I" This was truly a hair breadth 
escape from a discovery, which, during the re- 
mainder of our courtship, I always made out to 
avoid. 

Now we have been married but one little week, 
and my husband appears to have resigned himself 
to such a state of sullen sadness, as no efforts of 
mine, I fear, will ever overcome. Unluckily, 
he came suddenly into my chamber the other 
morning, and caught me (oh mournful to 
relate !) in the very act of rouging. Struck with 
surprise, he stood aghast. My embarrassment 
was so great, that the brush fell from my hand, 
and I was motionless, with one side of my face 
red, the other pale as a corpse ; one lip rose-co- 
loured, the other blue, and quivering with fright ; 
and my nose only once dipped in Gowland*s lotion. 
You may judge of my distress, and his vexation. 
I at last broke silence, with " my dear, it is very 

unkind to open my door, without knocking." 

** Unkind, madam ? Then I will ever remain so, 
to such a haggard image of falsehood and hypo- 
crisy as you present." 

In his paroxysm of rage, my toilet was instantly 
cleared of all its boxes and phials. He desired me 
immediately to wash my face, and take a final 
leave of all my charms. I thought compliance 
my duty, and I am now a living instance of the 
pernicious effects of paint on my skin, and of the 
absurdity of using such artifice, to allure the affec- 
tions of men. I am deservedly the victim of my 
own folly ; and, if sincere repentance be any atone- 
ment for my crime, it is fully expiated ; and my 
tears, which have flowed incessantly for four days, 
must have washed it from every other tablet, but 
that of my husband's memory. He treats me with 
coldness when we meet, and tries every possible 
means of shunning my presence. If I attempt to 
apologize for the offence I have given him, he 
bids me cease, nor pile up falsehcKKi upon false- 
hood, until 1 have reared a monument of my dis- 
grace. 

But this, all this might have been borne, had 
not his injustice, when we were together in a large 
company the other evening, almost determined 
me to quit him forever, and seek a safe retreat 
from his scorn, in the bosom of parental affection. 
He called out to me across a room, " My love, 
you have forgotten to put on your checks to-night. 
Are you sure all your teeth are in your mouth ?.... 
Is tliat your glass eye or not?" And then whis- 
pered to, and Liughed with, some gentleman, wjio 
^at next to him. 

Consider, Mi^. Saunter, how vexatious such 
treatment must be, to a mind of any sensibility.... 
I am willing, however, if Mr. Z. will receive me 
again into favour, to forget the past, and make 
every amendment in my life, which his good sense 
can require; although I do not think I have de- 
scr.'cd bo scv<rre a punishment. I hope, sir, 
your compassion will appeal for me, and yot^r 



wisdom reason my husband into forgiveness, or 
teach me fortitude lo support his contempt. 

Yours, 

FinELIA. 



THEOLOGY. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
Mr. Editor, 

I send you an extract, from Brown's system of 
divinity, on the controverted passage, in the epistle 
of John ; which I hope you will allow to occupy a 
place in your Port Folio. Speaking on the pas* 
sage, he says, ^^ Indeed, the Socinians, modern Ari- 
ans, and some others, pretend the last mentioned 
text, 1 John 5, 7, to be spurious ; because ^ Many 
Greek manuscripts waat it.' But of these, many 
want also other texts ; and the similarity of the 7th 
and 8th verses made a careless transcriber apt to 
overleap one of them. * Many of the ancient transla- 
tions want it*' But none of these translations are of 
great weight in this matter, as they want much 
more of the New Testament. Nor are any of 
them, except the Syriac version and Jerome's Latin 
one, much worth. * The ancient fathers do not 
quote it, when it would have been much to their 
purpose, in tlieir disputes with heretics.' But 
that might be, because they had deficient copies* 
or cared not to adduce a text, which their oppo- 
nents might have rejected. Let it be observed fur- 
ther. The orthodox had no temptation to forge it, 
having plenty of proof for their faith concerning 
the trinity beside. But the anti-trinitarians had 
strong temptations to drop it out of their copies,- 
which is also more easily done. And yet, perhaps, 
it originated fVom no design but the hurry of a 
U^nscriber, amidst the rage of persecution. About 
1400 years ago, we find complaints of some anti- 
trinitarians attempting to corrupt the scripture f 
but never till late, that the orthodox had done so. 
This text is referred to by Tertullian, about a. Or 
200 ; quoted by Cyprian about 250, and by Atha* 
nasius, or one in his name, about 350. Jerome hath 
it in his translation, about 400, and, admitting it 
to be in all the best Greek copies, he severely 
blames the want of it in the old Latin version^ 
Soon after it is quoted by Eucherius and Virgilius. 
In 484 the African bishops quote it in the confes- 
sion of their faith, which they presented to Hunne. 
ric, that Arian Ling ; and about thirty years after, 
Fuigentius, when required by an Arian king to 
produce his objections against the ArianS) quoted 
it three times. When the Vulgate Latin transla- 
tion was solemnly, and with great care, corrected 
from Greek and Latin manuscripts, by order of 
Charles the Great, about 800, and again by the 
famed imivcrsity of Sorbonne, about two hundred* 
years after, this t^xt was retained. Erasmus, who 
inclined to arianism, first suspected it, ,and dropt 
it out of his first edition "bf the New Testament: 
Wt restored it in his subsequent editions^ lipon thu 
credit of un old British copy. It is jfciid, that nine 
of Stephen's sixteen manuscripts, from which he 
printed his excellent edition of the Greek N<;>f 
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Testament, had this text. No doubt many of the 
muiuscripts, iix)m which other principal editions 
>verc foi*uied, are now lost. A printed copy is 
even more authentic, than almost any manuscript 
extant, the oldest of which were \\ ritten some hun- 
dred years after all thet»e of the ai^ostlcs^ were worn 
out or lost ; for moi-c learning and care have been 
exercised to render some printed editions correct, 
than perhups waB u.^^;: ca a^ tl»e manuscripts 
written for a Uiousand years before the reiot rela- 
tion. The passag:es appear deficient and uncon- 
nected, if I* s verse be dropt. Mill and £engcliu9 
have, therefore, honestly i^etained itin their excel- 
lent editions, notwithstanding they have fairly, and 
^iith much more candour than Michaeli(») rep.e- 
iiented the objections ag^nst it." 

From this it appears, that all the stress, which 
a writer in your paper lays on the authority of 
Erasmus is unfounded. For Erasmus, tliough he 
omitted the text in his first editions, yet, after more 
research and mature deliberation, inserted it in his 
IbHowing editions, which have unquestionably the 
most authority. It appears likewise, that sir Isaac 
l^ewton was not the first, who suspected this pas- 
sage. Erasmus first conceived suspicions. But 
lie found that his suspicions were groundless. As 
this text is a good weapon inXhc hands of trinitari- 
itns, they would be foolish, were they to throw it 
away. It is a weapon, which God hath put into 
their hands, and therefore they are bound to use it. 
Lut were they to lay it a&ide, they would be arm- 
ed sufficiently to contend with success against all 
their adrersaries. For the doctrine of the trinity 
is founded not on this single passage, but on a 
multitude of texts, so plain, that a denial of the 
cioctrtne by those, who admit the authority of the 
scriptures as decisive on all such points, is indeed 
Aiatcer of surprise to 

A PUPIL IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 

nEVIEW. 
FOa THE Four FOLIO, 
Mm. Oldscmool^ 
IN a journal, literary^ morai^ and poll tied, 
•ailed the Spectator of the North, published at 
Hamburg, for the month of May, 1797, is con- 
tained a Revievf of a series of letters, relative to 
tiie United States, which, together with the work 
reviewed, seems strangely to have escaped the 
notice of our countrymen. Possibly, the severity 
ef rem;uk in which this traveller has indulged, on 
the several topics, which arrested his attention, 
may have restrained such as were apprized of the 
existence of this work, from laying open its con- 
tents, to the American public* The letters are 
r»ot within our reach, but >ve present an imperfect 
ftkctch, such as a translation am afford, not doubt- 
ing, tl^at some of the readers of your Miscellany, 
w^tl fvel an interest in the perusal. 

L£rrEMS CQVCRKSlhC 7B£ UMJrED SltJ^ES OF 
AMERICA* 

The Letters concerning the United States of 
Ameiic^, of which we are going to give some 
account, are tlie productions of a German gentle- 
Bian. by the name of Bulow, formerly an officer in 
the Prussian service, who in the month of Julyj 
15*95, embarked at this place (Hamburg) for the 
United States, where he had conceived the project 
•»;^ m<&king a permanent settlement, and who, if we 
liie ri.^htly informed, is either already returned, 
•*r is expected every moment to arrive, being de- 
teru'iineci to live iu his own country; convinced 
ty his own experience, that Germany is quite as 
jjotxl as FennsylVtfcnia. 

Mr. BuIqw had been seduced, like a croud of 
tithe r Europeans by ihaf prospect of fortune and 
Jiappintss,' which during a space of fifteen yeai's 
I uCft^ so many travi:lJei-s huvc laboured to shew 
WL, Iu luc ^escits cf North America. Undeceived, 



like other enlightened travellers, who have lately 
returned froih America, Mr. Biilow furnishes us, 
in his letters, with materials, for the history of a 
country, about which, it should seem, we have 
hitheiio had nothing but Romances* 

Running over the Letters of Mr. Bulow, and 
calling to mind, all that the Brissot's, the Creve- 
coeur's, &c. have wintten^ on the same subject) one 
is tempted to believe, that it falls to the lot of cer- 
tain countries, to be judged of, as famous person- 
aryes have often been ; by turns too much applauded 
and too much decried; successively the sport of 
false ccmmendation irom enthusiasts, and the 
calumny of slandei v;-:.- Far be it from our inten- 
tion to place Mr. Bulow in this iattcr cja^s j and 
if in the course of his details or the inft^rences he 
makes from them, some shades of ill humour 
should occasionally be seen, we are ready to par- 
don the mixture, on the score of disappointment, 
in one, more especially, who after having passed 
die seas, to settle in a country, where so many 
winters had promised him the golden ag^, has the 
misfortune to discover, that there, as well as hcrci 
mankind arc* still in the midst of the iron age. 

The Lettei*s of Mr. Bulow have hitherto ap- 
peared only scattered through several numbers of 
a German Journal*. But we are assured, that a 
complete collection is about to be published, and 
it is probable that they will soon be translated 
into French. Our rcadei's will thank us for not 
waiting, till then, to make them known. 

In the fifteci^ letters, which are before us, Mr. 
Bulow particularly regards the United States in a 
moral and political light ; he begins however by 
observing them in some other points of view. 

" The banks of the Delaware present to the 
stranger, on his first arrival a good idea of North 
America ; they are well cultivated. Thick woods, 
smiling meadows, handsome country seats, charm 
the eye of the traveller, more especially when, like 
us, he has seen, for ten weeks together, nought 
but sea and sky. The town of Wilmington pre- 
sents itself very agreeably in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, on the declivity of a small bilU The 
eastern bank of the river is less interesting."....... 

...•...•..•........»....•«.••..•.••.••.•.•••.••.••••.•.•••*•.••*•*••.*... 

<^ Many buildings are erecting at Philadel* 

phia ; but we see very few edifices built upon the 
true principles of architecture. Materials of all 

kinds, even marble, is abundant •..•••.••...•.. 

....Several merchants of that city, have undertaken 
buildings on a scale far beyond their means ; and 
to defray the exppnse, they Sorrow money at three per 
cent per month.*' 

" The natural history of America, is not yet 
sufficiently known, notwithstanding all the labours 
of Buffon^ who moreover was not free from preju- 
dices Some of our literati have religiously 

adopted them. They pretend, for instance, that 
every thing degenerates, in this quarter of the 
globe ; and they will not fail to anathematise me, 
when judging of things from the testimony of my 
own senses, I maintain, that the horse, the ox, nor 
the sheep, have in no way degenerated here, nei- 
ther in shape, in strength, nor in symetry of figure. 

" At a race-ground, near Germantown, I saw 
the finest and the swiftest horses run a four mile 
heat, in eight minutes. I know not whether this 
was a mark of inferiority. It is true, that an Eng- 
lishman present affirmed, that the race horses in 
his country, ran the same distance in seven mi- 
nutes ; but this wai, perhaps, an Anglicism 

What I am ^'ery sure of, is, that the horses of Ger- 
many cannot perform as much." 

" It is also pretended, that the provisions of 
America arc not so good as those of Europe, be- 
cause hunger returns sooner after eating; but is 
this gOQcl reasoning ? Wholesome food digests 
more easily and more rapidly tlian bad. INlore- 



over, the remark is false, or, at least, is only ap- 
plicable to some individuals, and some particular 
spots in America. For myself, I am not oflencr 
hungry here than in Europe, and 1 know other 
Europeans, who say the same* Their meat is as 
fine to look at, and quite as good tasted, as it is at 
Hamburrt, and their veal is even much better." 

" We made a visit to Mr. Legaux, at Spring- 
mill, the same of whom Btissot speaks in his tra- 
vels. He has a vineyard, the plants of which 
came from Bourdeaux, from Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, and the Cape of Good Hope. , The last are 
those, which, as he informed us, succeed besu.... 
The vintage of this ycai* (1795) has completely 
failed ; but the seasons immediately preceding, the 
propiiclcrpaade wines, both red and white, equal in 
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quality lo the best Medoc. 



vice 'produced bv 



the Cape plants is excellent. Mi', Lc^gaux was for- 
merly a lawyer of Normandy. The situation of 
his house is delightiul* The Schuylkill forms 
several cascades in the vicinity, which arc preci- 
pitated, with a rumbling velocity, from some emi- 
nences, then peacably glidings till they inundate 
the meadows below. All the environs of this 
river are fine and beautiful." 

Mr. Biilow, in speaking of the climate of North 
Ameiica, and of the sudden changes of heat and 
cold, of which the majority of travellers are wont 
to complain, observes, that these complaints are 
extravagant ; and that^ in fact, this climate is 1^^% 
changeable and less capricious than that of the 
north of Germany. In support of all that baa been 
heretofore said, to prove that, in proportion as the 
forests are deared, and the ground tilled, Mr. 
Biilow cites Tit« Livy, who reitOes, that the Tiber 
was Once frosen to the very bottom; and he furtbcr 
recounts, that Julian was once stopped by the 
snow, in marching from Paris to Strasburg, and 
that In (be month of September. The tempera- 
ture of Italy, and that of France, have, in &ct, 
softened a little since that period. 
\To be continued^ 



POLITICS. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

IN the following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Hemphill, on the bill for a repeal of the Judiciair 
law, we find sound and correct principle, seasoneif 
with a spice of delicate irony. The stigma di 
adopting a foreign scale of interpretation, to test 
the weight of the judicial branch in our constitu- 
tion, is retorted with no common ingenuity upon 
the authors of the reproach. 

<^ It is said they (the judges) are not independent 
of parlisment: Why, sir, nothing is independent of 
parliament, and there is not the same necessity 
there. There being no written constitution in 
England, the judiciary forms no check upon par* 
liament— and besides, our government is not a copy- 
of the BHtish government; and this is not the only 
instance, where we have outstripped, as it is callcdtj 
our too favourite. prototype. There is not a lead-* 
ing feature in the constitution, that bears testioKH 
ny of any servile imitation ; it is our opponent^ 
who wish to test our constitution, by the prwcipkir 
of the British government ; it is they who wish a 
construction to be put upon the constituUon if' 
Congress, which shall be considered as the con»i*l 
tution itself; and are unwilling that there shouli 
be any check to oppose it, and of course even 
construction put upon it by the different legish 
tures, will exhibit tlie appearance of a new cons^ 
tution to be tossed and blown about by evei 
political breeze. The powers of Congress will ki 
equal to the powers of the English pai4iainent«i 
transcendant, splendid, and without controuK i 
little expected, that such lordly power would ti 
grasped at by our plain Republicans, who have I 
ambitious desires, and who wish rulers-to be col 
tented with humble prerogative 
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MBSSAGBi COSTJNUtn^ 

No. XII. 
FROM the manner in which the subject was 
treated in the fifth and sixth numbers of The Ex- 
mmination, it has been doubted, whether the writer 
did or did not entertain a decided opinion as to 
the power of Congress to abolish the offices and 
compensations of judges, once instituted and ap- 
pointed pursuant to a law of the United States.... 
In a matter of such high constitutional moment, 
it is a sacred duty to be explicit. The progress 
of a bill lately brought into the Senate for repealing 
the law of the last session, entitled, " An act to 
provide for the more convenient organization of 
the courts of the United States," with the avowed 
design of superseding the judges, who were ap- 
pointed under it, has rendered the question far 
.more serious than it was while it rested merely 
on the obscure suggestion of the Presidential Mes- 
sage. 'Till the experiment had proved the fact, 
it was hardly to have been imagined* that a ma- 
jority of either house of Congress, whether from 
<tesign or error, would have lent its sanction to a 
glaring violation of our national compact, in that 
article, which of all others is the most essential to 
the eflBcieney and stability of the government ; to the 
security of property ; to the safety and liberty of 
person. This portentous «nd frightful phenome- 
non has, nevertheless, appeared. It frowns with 
malignant and deadly aspect upon our constitu- 
tion. Probably before these remarks shall be read, 
that constitution will be no more ! It will be num- 
bered among the numerous victons of democratic 
phrenzy ; and wiH liave given another and an aw- 
ful lesson to mankiDd....the prelude perhaps of 
calamities to this country, at the contemplation 
of which imagination shudders. 

With such a prospect before us^ nothing ought 
to be left unessayed, to open the eyes of thinking 
men to the destructive projects of those mounte- 
bank politicians, whohave been too successful in per- 
verting public opinioft, and in cheating the people 
out of their confidence ; who are advancing with 
rapid strides in the work of disorganization. ••• the 
sure forerunner of tyranny ; and who, if they are 
not arrested in their miod career, wijl, ere long, 
precii^tate our oation into all .the horrors of anar- 
chy- 
It would ibe vanfly to -expect to throw much 
additional light upon a subject which hm already 
exhausted the logic and jeloqueace of some of the 
ablest men of our country ; yet it often happens, 
that the same arguments placed in a new attitude, 
and accompanied with illustrations which may have 
escaped the ardour of a first research, serve both 
to fortify, and to extend conviction. In tlie hope 
that this may be the case, tlie discussion shall be 
pursued with as much perspicuity and brtvjty, as 
can be attained. 

The words of the constitution are, " The Judges 
Both of the Supreme and Inferior Courts sJiall hold 
their offices during good behaviour^ and shall at staled 
times receive for their services a compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office .^^ 

Taking the literal import of tlie terms as the 
criterion of their true meaning, it is ckar, tliat 
' the tenure or duration of the office is limited by no 
other condition than the good behaviour of the in- 
cumbent. The words are imperative, simple, and 
un([uaUfied : " The judges shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour.** Independent therefore of 
^ny artificial reasoning to vary the nature ^nd ob- 
vious sense of the words, the provision must be 
understood to vest in the judge a right to the office, 
indefeasible but by his own misconduct. 

It is consequently the duty of those who deny 
this right, to shew either that there are certain 
presumptions of inteotion dcducible from oihjir 



parts of the constitutional instrument, or certain 
general principles of constitutional law or policy, 
which ought to control the literal and substitute 
a different meaning. 

As to presumptions of intention diflerent from 
the import of the terms, there is not a syllable in 
the instrument from which they can be inferred ; 
on the contrary, the latter member of the clause 
cited, affords very strong presumption the other 
way* 

From the injunction, that the compensation of 
the judges shall not be diminished, it is manifest, 
that the constitution intends to guard the indepen- 
dence of those officers, against the legislative de- 
partment ; because, to this department alone would 
havvi belonged the power of diminishing their 
compensations. 

When the constitution is thus careful to tie up 
the le^slature, from taking away part of the com- 
pensation, is it possible to suppose that it can mean 
to leave that body at full liberty to take away the 
whole ? The affirmative imputes to the constitu- 
tion the manifest absurdity of holding to the legis- 
lature this language : " You shall not weaken the 
independence of the judicial character, by exer- 
cising the power of lessening his emolument, but 
you may destroy it altogether, by exercising the 
greater ^w^v oi annihilating tht recompense with 
the office." No mortal can be so blind a» not to 
see, that, by such a construction, the restraint in- 
tended to be laid upon the legislature, by the in- 
junction not to lessen the compensations, becomes 
absolutely nugatory. 

In vain is a justification of it sought in that part 
of the same article, which provides that « The 
judicial power of the United Sutes shall be vested 
in one supreme oourtf and in such inferior courts 
as the congress nuij from time to time ordain and 
establish," The position that a discretionary power 
to institute inferior courts includes virtually a 
power to abolish them, if true, is nothing to the 
purpose. The abolition of a court does not neces- 
sarily imply that of iu judges. In contemplation 
of law, the court and the judge are distinct things. 
The court may have a legal existence, though there 
may be no juxlge to exercise its powers. This may 
be the case, eilhe^ at the original creation of a 
court, previous to the i4>pointment of a judge, or 
subsequently by his death, resignation, or removal. 
In the last case, it could not be pretended that the 
court had become extinct by the event. In like 
manner, the office of the judge may subsist, though 
tlie court in which he is to officiate may It- sus- 
pended or destroyed. The duties of a judge, as 
the office is defined in our jurisprudence, are two- 
iQkI.*..judicial and ministeriaJ. The latter may be 
perfonned out of court, and often without reference 
to it. As conserv#itor of the peace, which every 
judge is ex officio^ many things are done, not con- 
nected with a judicial controversy, or, to speak 
technically, with a lispendens. 

This serves to illustrate the idea, that the office 
is something diff'erent from the court ; which is 
the place or situation for its principal action, yet 
not altogether essential to its activity. Besides, a 
judge is not the less a judge when out of court, 
than when in court. Tiie law does not supj>ose 
him to be always in court, yet it does §upix)se him 
to be always in office ; in vacation hs well as in 
term. He has also a property or interest in his of- 
fice, which entitles him to civil actions, iind to re- 
compense in damages for injuries th;it afi'ect him 
in relation to his office ; but he pannot be Swid to 
have a property or interest in the court, of whici. 
he is a member. A J! these considerations confirm 
Uie hyjjothesis, that the court and the judge are 
distinct legal entitles, j^nd ther<;fore may ^xist the 
one independently of the other. 

If it be replied, that the office is an incident to 
the court, and tbuc tiie abolition of the principal 
includes tliat of UiC jacidvutg.«.,.The ^iuswcr to 



this is, tliat the argument mr.y be well-founded a^ 
to all subsequent appointments, but not as to thoi^e 
previously made. Though there he no office to 
be filled in future* it will not follow tliat one al- 
ready vested in an individual by a regtilar appoint- 
ment and commission, is thereby vacated and di- 
vested. Whether this shall or shall not happen 
must depend on what the constitution or the law 
has declared with regard to the tenure of the of- 
fice. Having pronounced th^t this shall be during 
good behaviour, it will preserve the office, to give 
effect to that tenure for the benefit of the posses- 
sor. To be consistent with itself, it will require 
and prescribe such a modification and construc- 
tion of its own acts, a^ will reconcile its power 
over the future, with the rights which have been 
conferred as to the past. 

Let it not be said that an office is a mere trust 
for public benefit^ and excludes the idea of a pro- 
perty or a vested interest in the individual* The 
first part of tlie proposition is true-r-the last false. 
Every office combines the two ingredients of an 
interest in the posseaaor, and a trust for the public. 

Hence it is, that the la^ allows the officer redress 
by a civil action* for ^n injury in relation to his 
office, which presupposes prpperty pr interest. 
This interest may be defeasible at the pleasure of 
the government, or it may h^ve a fixed duration, 
according to the constilutipn of the office. Tlie 
idea of a vested interest holden even by a perma-» 
nent tenure, so far from being incompatible with 
the principle that the primary and essential end 
of every office is the public good, may be condu^r 
cive to that very ei>d by promoting a diligent faith-* 
ful, energetic, and independent exepution of the 
office. 

But admitting, a* aeem^ to have been admitted, 
by the speakers on both sides the question, that 
the judge must fall with the court, tlien. the only 
consequence will be, that congress cannot abolish 
a court once established. . Tlvore is no rule of in« 
terpi*etation better settled, than th^t different pro- 
visions in the same instrument on the same subject, 
ought to be so construed, as, if possible, to com- 
port with each other, and give a reasonable effect 
to all. 

The provision that " The judiciary power shall 
be vested in one superior court, and in such infe-» 
rior courts as the congress maj^ from Um^ to linie 
ordain and establish," is immediately followed by 
this other provision, ** The judges both of tlie su-? 
preme and inferior couit^ shall hqld ^heir offices 
during good behaviour," 

The proposition, that a power to do, includes 
virtually, a power to undo, as applied to ^ legisla- 
tive body, is generally, but ngt universally true. 
All vested rights form an exception tp the rule, 
In strict theory, there is no iawful or moral power 
to divest by a subsequent statute^ a right vested in 
an individu^il by a prior; «ind accordingly it is 
familiar to pefson^ conversa'>t with legal studies, 
timt the repeal of a law does not always work the 
revocation qr divestiture of such rights. 

If it be replied, that though a legislature might 
act immorally and wickedly in abrogating a vested 
>*ight, yet the legal valiclity of its act for sucli a 
purpose could not be disputed ; it may be answered 
that this odious position, in any application oi it, 
is liable to q»n;stion iu every limited canstituiion 
(that is, in every constitution, which, in its theory, 
does not suppose the whole power of the nation to 
l>e lodged in th? legislative body) ;*.... and that it 
is certainly false in its application to a legiijlaturc, 
the authorities of which are defin^rd by a positive 
written constitution, as to every iliing whjch is con^ 
trary to the uctuul provisions of that constitution. 
To deny this, is to affirm that the delegated is par^ 
amount to il)e constituent power. H is, in fact, tp 
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affirm, there are no constitutional limits to the le- 
gislative authority. 

The enquiry then must be, whether the power 
to abolish inferior courts, !f implied in that of cre- 
ating them, is not abridged by the clause which re- 
gylatcs the tenor of judicial office. 

The first thing which occurs in this investiga- 
tion, is, that the power to abolish is at most, an 
implied or incidental power, and as such will the 
more readily yield to any express provision with 
Vhich it may be inconsistent. — 

The circumstance of giving to Congress a dis- 
cretionary power to establish Inferior Courts in- 
stead of esftiblishing them specifically in the con- 
stitution, has, with great reason, been ascribed to 
the impracticability of ascertaining beforehand the 
number and variety of courts, which the develope- 
ment of our national affairs might indicate to be 
proper ; especially in relation to the progress of 
new settlements, and the creation of new states. 
. This rendered a discretionary power to institute 
courts indispensible ; but it did not alike render 
imlispensible a po'wer to abolish those which were 
once instituted. It was conceived, that with intel- 
ligence, caution, and care, a plan might be pursued 
in the institution of courts, which would render 
aboliiions unnecessary. Indeed it is not presuma- 
ble with regard to establishments of such solem- 
nity and importance, making part of the organiza- 
tion of a principal department of the government, 
that a fluctuation of plans was anticipated. It is, 
therefore, nbt essential to suppose, that the power 
to destroy was intended to be included in the 
power to create : Thus the words " to ordain and 
establish," may be satisfied by attributing Co theln 
only the latter effect. 

Consequently, when the grant of the power 
to institute courts, is immediately succeeded by 
the declaration that the judges of those courts shall 
hold their offices during good behaviour ; if the 
• exercise of the power to establish the courts can- 
not be reconciled with the actual holding or enjoy- 
ment of the office, according to the prescribed 
tenure, it will follow, that the power to abolish is 
interdicted. The implied, or hypothetical power 
to destroy the office must give way to the express 
and positive right of holding it during good beha- 
' viour. This is agreeable to the soundest rules 
of construction ; the contrary is in subversion of 
them. 

Equally in vain is a justification of the construc- 
tion adopted by the advocates of the repeal, at- 
^tempted to be derived from a distinction between 
the supreme and inferior courts. The argument, 
that as the former is established by the constitu- 
tion, it cannot be annulled by a legislative act, 
tho^h the latter which must owe their existence 
to such an act, may, by the same authority, be ex- 
tinguished, can afford no greater stability to the 
office of a judge of the supreme court than to that 
-of a judge of an inferior court. The constitution 
does indeed establish the supreme court; but it is 
altogether silent as to the number of the judges. 
This is as ftilly left to legislative discretion as the 
institution of inferior courts; and the rule that a 
jK)wer to undo is implied in the power to do, is 
therefore no less applicable to the reduction of the 
number of the judges of the supreme court than to 
the abolition of the inferior courts. If the former 
ai-e not protected by the clause, which fixes the 
tenure of office, they are no less at the mercy of 
the legislature than the latter: And if that clause 
does protect them, its protection must be equally 
tfr^ctuul for the judges of the inferior courts. Its 
efficacy in either case must be founded on toe 
J rinciplc that it opei-ates as a restraint upon the 
legislative discretion.; and if so, there h the like 
r;.sti'iiint in both cases, because the very same 
-words, in the very snjpe sentence, define con- 
junctly the tenure of ihe c-Tjcts of the two classes 
ef judges. His i^opbi^lry cun elude the conclusion. 



It is therefore plain to a demonstration, that the 
doctrine which affinns the right of congress to 
abolish the judges of the inferior courts is d)so- 
lutely fatal to the independence of the judiciary 
depaftment. The observation, tliat so gross an 
abuse of power as would be implied in the abolition 
of the judges of the supreme court, ought not to 
be supposed, can afford no consolation against the 
extreme danger of the doctrine. The terrible ex- 
amples before us, forbid our placing the least con- 
fidence in that delusive observation. Experience, 
sad experience warns us to dread every extremity 
-—to be prepared for the worst catastrophe that 
can happen. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 



As it is the earnest wish of the F.ditor to preserve in this 
miscellany whatever will reflect light upon the political 
occurrences of the time, he publishes the following arti- 
cle, which exhibits the stress of the late argument iu our 
national senate, on the judiciary bill. The correctness of 
the report of this argument has l)een tested, and is 
vouched for. He, who studies it will have a distiact *' view 
of the whole ground." 

Mr. Breckenridge, 
WHILE my honourable friend recollects him- 
self, r beg leave to say a few words in answer to 
an argument, which has been much pressed to 
day. I did not intend to rise again on this sub- 
ject, especially at so late an hour (about 5 o'clock), 
and I promise to detain the house but a few mi- 
nutes. 

I did not expect, sir, to find the doctrine of the 
power of the courts to annul the laws of congress, 
as unconstitutional, so seriously insisted on. I pre- 
sume I shall not be out of order in replying to it. 
It is said that the different departments of govern- 
ment are to be checks on each other, and that the 
courts are to check the legislature. If this be 
true, I would ask where they got that power, and 
who checks the courts when they violate the con- 
stitution ? Would they not, by this doctrine, have 
the absolute direction of the govemnaent? To 
whom are they responsible ? But I deny" the 
power, which is so pretended. If it is derived from 
the constitution, I ask gentlemen to point out the 
clause, which grants it. I can find no such grant. 
Is it not extraordinary that, if this high power was 
intended, it should nowhere appear? Is it not truly 
astonishing that the constitution, in its abundant 
care to define the powers of each department, 
should have omitted so important a power as that 
of tfiC courts to nulltjy all the acts of congress, 
which, in their opinion, were contrary to the con- 
stitution. 

Never were such high and transcendant powers 
in any government, much less in one like ours, 
composed of powers specially given and defined, 
claimed or exercised by construction only. The 
doctrine of constructions, not warranted by the 
letter of an instrument is dangerous in the extreme. 
Let men once loose upon constructions, and where 
will you stop them. Is the astutia of English 
judges, in discovering the latent meanings of law- 
makers' meanings, not expressed in the letter of 
the laws, to be adopted here in the construction 
of the constitution ? Once admit the doctrine, 
that judges ai^e to be indulged in these astute and 
wire-drawn constnictions, to enlarge their own 
power, and controul that of others, and I will join 
gentlemen of the opposition, in declaring that the 
constitution is in danger. 

To make the constitution a practical system, this 
pretended power of the courts to annul the laws 
of congress cannot possibly exist. My idea of 
the subject, in a few words, is, that the constitution 
inten<led a separation of the powers vested in the 
three great departments, giving to each exclusive 
authority on the subjects committed to it. That 
these departmt^nts are co-ordinate, to revolve each 
within the sphere of their own orbits, without be- 



ing responsible for their own motion, and are not 
to direct or controul the course of others. That 
those, who make the laws, are presumed to have 
an equal attachment to, and interest in the consti* 
tution; arc equally bound by oath to support it, 
and have an equal right to give a construction to 
it. That the construction of one department of 
the powers vested in it, is of higlier authority than 
the construction of any other department* And 
that, in fact, it is competent tothat departmcjnt, to 
which powers are confided exclusively, to decide 
upon the proper exercise of tht>se powers* That, 
therefore, the legislature have the exclusive right 
to interpret the constitution, in what regards the 
law-making power, and the judges are bound to 
execute the laws they make: For the legislature 
would have at least an equal right to annul the de- 
cisions of the courts, founded on their constructioii 
of the constitution, as the courts would hare to 
annul the acts of the legislature, founded on their 
construction. 

Although, therefore, the courts may take upon 
them to give decisions, which impeach the consti- 
tutionality of a law, and thereby, for a time, obstruct 
its operations, yet I contend that «uch a law is not 
the less obligatory, because the organ through which 
it is to be executed has refused its aid. A perti- 
nacious adherence of both departments to their 
opinions, would soon bring the question to i&sue, 
in whom the soverefgn power of legislation re* 
sided, and whose construction of the law-making 
power should prevail. 

If the courts have a right to examine into, and 
decide upon the constitutionality of laws, their de- 
cision ought to be final and effectual. I ask then, 
if gentlemen arc prepared to admit, that in case the 
coiuls were to declare your revenue, impost, and 
appropriation laws unconstitutional, that they 
would thereby be blotted out of your statute hoc*, 
and the operations of your government be arrested? 
It is making, in my opinion, a mockery of the 
high powers of legislation. I feel humbled by the 
doctrine, and enter my protest against it. Lec 
gentlemen consider well before they insist on a 
power in the judiciary, which places the legisla- 
tiire at their feet. Let not so humiliating a con- 
dition be admitted, imder an authority resting 
merely on implication and construction. It wlU 
invite a state of things, which we are not justified 
by the constitution in presuming will h£q>pen, and 
which, should it happen, all men of all parties 
must deplore. 

Mr. Morris. I rise to congratulate this house 
and all America, that we have at length got our 
adversaries upon the ground where we can fairly 
meet. They have now, though late, reached thc^ 
point, to which their arguments tended from the 
beginning. Here I knew they must arrive, and 
now I ask, if gentlemen are prepared to establish 
one consolidated government over this country. 
Sir, if the doctrine they advance prevail ; if it be 
the true doctrine, there is no longer any legislature 
in America but that of the union. 

All the argument they have used in this debat« 
went, of necessity, to that conclusion, which is 
now happily avowed. The honourable member 
tells us, the legislature have the supreme and ex- 
clusive right to interpret the constitution, so far 
as regards the making of laws, which, being made, 
the judges are bound to execute. And he asks 
where the judges got their pretended power of 
deciding on the constitutionality of laws. If it be 
in the constitution, says he, let it be pointed ouU 
I answer, they derive that power from authority 
higher than this constitution. They derive it 
from the constitution of man, from the nature of 
things, from the necessary progress of human af- 
fairs. When you have enacted a law, when pro- 
cess thereon has been issued, and suit brought, it 
becomes eventually necessary that the judges de- 
cide on tlie case before thtm, and declare what the 
Jigitized'By vl 
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law is. They must, oFcours^, determine whether 
that which is produced and relied on, has indeed 
the binding force of law. The decision of the su- 
preme court IS, and, of necessity, must be final. — 
This, sir, is the principle, and the source of the 
right for which we contend. 

But it is denied, and the supremacy of the legis- 
lature insisted on. Mark then, I pray, the result. 
The constitution says, no bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law shall be passed, no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration to betaken, no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any stale, 
no preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state over 
those of another. Suppose that, notwithstanding 
these prohibitions, a majority of the two houses 
should (with the president) pass such laws. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a capitation tax (not war- 
i^anted by the constitution) or a duty on exports 
were imposed«...The citizen refuses to pay. But 
courts, dependent on the will and pleasure of the 
legislature, are compelled to enforce the collection. 
Shall it be said that there is aa appeal to the su- 
preme court? Sir, that appeal is subject to such 
exceptions and regulations as congress shall make. 
Congress can therefore "defeat the appeal, and 
render final tlie judgment of inferior tribunals sub- 
jected to their absolute controul. Nay, sir, to 
avoid all possible doubt or question, the honour- 
able member last up has told us, in so many words, 
that the legislature may decide exclusively on the 
constitution, and that the judges are bound to exe- 
cute the laws which the legislature enact. Ex- 
aniine then the state to which we are brought. If 
this doctiine be sustained (and it is the fair logical 
deductio;! from the premises laid down) what pos- 
sible mode is there to avoid the conclusion, that 
the^ moment the legislature of the union declare 
themselves supreme, they become so. The ana- 
logies so oflen assumed to the British parliament 
will then be complete. The sovereignty of Ame- 
rica will no longer reside in the people, but in the 
congress, and the constitution is whatever they 
choose to make it. 

I saw the end to which those arguments went, 
but 1 would not throw it out to the people. Gen- 
tlemen will, however, recollect, tliat, early in this 
debate, I prayed them to pause and consider. I 
mentioned to them without this bar the result of 
their doctrine, and yesterday I warned them to be- 
-ware of deciding upon abstract propositions. But 
they insisted on the decision, and they still persist ; 
let me then ask what safety is left for the states ? 

Experience under the old confederation had 
shewn, that applications made by congi*ess to large 
communities were nugatory, and that to carry on 
the business of the national government, it should 
be invested with a right of applying directly to in- 
dividuals* But then the danger tliat it might swal- 
low up the sovereignty of the states became evi- 
dent. To provide against that danger, the con- 
stitutional doctrine was established, that no power 
should be exercised by congress, but such as was 
•xpressly given, or necessarily incident, and, as a 
farther security, provision was made, prohibiting 
certain definite acts. But of what avail are such 
securities, when your legislative authority is to be 
bounded only by your own discretion ? 

While I was far distant from my country, I felt 
pain at some things, which looked like a wish to 
wind up the general government beyond its natural 
tone ; for I knew that if America should be brought 
under one consolidated government, it could not 
continue to be a republic. I am attached to re- 
publican government, because it appears to me 
most favourable to digmty of sentiment and cha- 
racter. I have had opportunities to make the 
comparison. But if a consolidated government 
be established, it cannot long be republican. We 
i^ve net the matcriuls to construct even a mild mo- 



narchy, if, therefore, the states be destroyed, we 
must become the subjects of despotism. 

It may perhaps be said, that all judges are bound 
by oath to support the constitution. But I ask 
how is that to be done ? Their power over your 
laws is denied, and when once it is established that 
-you andj^oM alone are the legitimate interpreters of 
the constitution, they must be bound by your con- 
struction. 

Gentlemen may flatter themselves that the dan- 
ger from this quarter is remote or ideal. I know 
tliat so long as peace shall last, the states will be 
the general favourites, because they offer numerous 
objects to gratify little ambition, but no sooner 
shall this country be involved in war, than all men 
will look up to the national government for patron- 
age and protection. Having then the command of 
large military force, it must, under the construc- 
tion now set up, become stiprem??. Remember 
that the old congress conferred, without autiiority, 
dictatorial power over a large extent of country, 
r. id that it was exercised and submitted to without 
opposition. Gentlemen in this house represv nt the 
sovereignty of the states. I now call upon tijiem. 
Are they ready to prostrate that sovereignty at 
the feet of the general government? I, sir, on the 
part of the state of New- York, beg leave. to enter 
my solemn protest. 

MISCELLANY. 

[At a time, when the most licentious easterns are followed 
even by those, who are saluted by the soothing name of 
the correct and the fashionable, the subsequent reproof 
from an elegant writer may, possibly, effect a partial 
reformation. *« Lyttleton" writes with much ear- 
nestness and indignation; and as these qualities are in 
aid of truth and virtue, we sincerely hope that he will 
not raise the *' satiric thong" in vain.] 

From the Gazette of the United States. 
Mr.Bronson, 

EVERY man, however insulated his situation, 
must feel an interest in the preservation of that 
pure decorum, which is the very life of a polished 
community. The continuance and exact obser- 
vance of common and public decency is an object 
of universal concern. No one, uncorrupted by 
vicious principle, can regard with apathy, the least 
innovation, whose tendency is clear and direct to 
the corruption of the public manners. It may, at 
the same time, be remarked, that pernicious and 
fatal invasion of established decorum so frequently 
assumes a fascinating and deceptive garb, that it 
is incumbent to be both watchful for its detection 
and bold in its exposure. Your corresjiondent feels 
no peculiar interest in the subject of liis present 
address. He is neither the father of girls, for 
whose moral safety he is anxious, nor is he the 
brother of sisters, whose notions and deportment, 
in the kind character of a friend and guardian, he 
is accustomed to watch with incessant vigilance. 
But, in the field of general and common interest, 
he deems himself susceptible of feelings, strong, 
lively, and approximating to those, excited in tlie 
anxious bosom of a parent or a brother. He will, 
therefore, without assuming the authority or dis- 
playing the severity of a censor, point to an object 
of public regard, which appears to call for open 
reprehension, and to require immediate and eflec- 
tual correction. 

It is the privilege and the practice of your corres- 
pondent, sir, to be familiar with scenes of fashion, 
gaiety, and delight. It has been his pride to be- 
lieve, that there exists not on eailh, a society suf- 
fering less from the corruptions ordinarily attend- 
ant upon polished association, than that, in whose 
enjoyments, he is wont to participate. In its 
scenes, it is novel to mark deviation from decorum, 
and extraordinary to witness the slightest invasion 
of the chastest rule. An appreciation of this state 
of society, above all compai*ison with any substi- 
tute^ which could be produced by the fickle slaves 



of fashion, induces me to appeal to the correct, and 
honourable feelings of my fair countrywomen, 
upon a recent innovation, which savours strongly 
of licentiousness. 1 refer to the introduction of 
the Waltz Dance into the polished circles of our 
city, whose prevalence, it is hoped, will be short, 
when fairly marked by public discountenance fcs 
an indecency* 

But few of your readers can be presumed to be 
acquainted with the Waltz. It may, the rt fore, 
be pertinent to mention, that thi» Dance, is niark^ 
ed by a familiarity of person, a voluptuousness of 
movement, a lasciviousness of look and a dtslitu* 
tion -of reserve, which must l^e obnoxious to thai 
correct tasie, which essentially differs both frotft 
mad licentiousness and from pi'iidish atisterity.... 
It should be further noted, that the revolutions art 
constant and giddy, that the feet of the dancers 
are in close and intimate union, that the male sup- 
ports the female by gentle pressure of the waist, 
that the female, witli skill, occasionally acquiesce* 
in the softness of the scene, and then again repels 
her partner, and that the eye intei^ upon the eye 
speaks love and pleasure. Let mef add to the d«^ 
scription, that the measures of tl\^ music are soft 
and Syrenian, and what sense ^ blimt as not to 
perceive the tendency ? / 

The lovers of the invaluaUe Spectator wiH 
here call to mind the " Moll Patchy.** which was so 
obnoxious to his correspondent, the " Substantial 
tradesman, who appears not to have been polished 
out of paternal feeling, or honest decorum. They 
will recognize the identity of " Hunt tlie Squirrel" 
and " The Chase," and will readily perceive th« 
afiinity betweeit^ Moll Pately" and «^ The Waltz."* 
The i>en of Addiwjn and his fellows was employed 
to correct this ttn^%i^ his day and to banish " Moll 
Pately** from the ^w». It is fervently to be wish* 
ed, that Monitorial extfUon might be able to drive 
back the Waltz from oui* unyitiated circles to the 
domes of luxury in tlie Ea>t, or produce its exile 
to a more appropriate abode Maong the natives of 
our American wilderness. 

In a state of rigid and austere Opinion, dancing 
in any form or fashion is proscribed ^ savouring of 
indecomm. But in the plain unadulterated dances, 
commonly known and practised in our country, I 
have been accustomed to see nothing but a health- 
ful exercise and an innocent amusement. The 
dance, however, may well be deemed an unseemjy 
entertainment, when society is found in that state o£ 
fanciful and fictitious polish, in which the gay are 
led to indulge in scenes, suited only tO|the recesse» 
of a seraglio, and adapted only to the practice of 
Circassians, whose servile employment it is, witlv 
the vigilance of vestals, to preserve alive, by frolic, 
attitude and gesture, the glimmering flame in the 
bosom of a pampered Achmet. Who then will 
hesitate to declare, that the Waltz dance haa 
claims to patronage and practice rather from vo- 
luptuaries under an Asiatic sun, than from such 
as seek for innocence in their gaiety, and reason 
in their delight. Surely, its restriction may be 
expected to the abodes of tliose pitiable beings, 
who sacrifice innocence and happiness at the shrine 
of sensual pleasure, when its tendency is, mani* 
festly, to familiarize the sexes to scenes, which 
are inimical to virtue, and to break down those 
barriers of reserve, which are wont to guard from 
corruption. 

What then must be the feelings of an Ameri- 
can, a plain man, who loves his country and its 
plain, unvitiated manners, at witnessing the intro- 
duction of a dance ^ which, when it has obtained the 
sanction of fashionable currency, must impair the 
character of his fair country-women, for pure, cor- 
rect and decorous deportment ?— Can he see with 
the same unconcern his own daughters or his sis- 
ter practising the lascivious step to melting music, 
as he regards the theatrical hireling, who profes^ 
sionally mingles in the mad and maxy round; te 
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gratify the vitiated taste of admiring sensualists ? I 
No ! with all the proncness of dissipation and ex- | 
trava^ncc, which increasing wealth and prog^res- 
sive luxury can give, we have yet measures of cor- 
ruption to fill, ere we attain that plenitude of po- 
lished depravity which will compel us to regard, 
with indifference or approhation, so gross an in- 
vasioivof the ancient, decorus and unpolluted man- 
ners of whe country. 

We arc now free to express the hopo, that mo- 
dest and high-minded American females, whose 
pride is in purity of manners, and whose glory is 
in chastity of deportment, will regard with favour 
and feeling our serious appeal, and doom this alien 
to a speedy exile. We have spoken with plain- 
ness, for the subject demanded it ; we have aim- 
ed at an honest and faithful, tho* not severe, ex- 
posure of a hateful practice. Our conclusion is 
made with confidence, that there is no true man's 
eye, to which the Waltz is not disgusting ; that 
its encouragement must be conceived to result 
fi'om pitiable vanity, which seeks an unaccustom- 
ed display of personal charms, or {rota something 
worse than vanity : That no fancied gracefulness 
will garnish unbecoming familiai*ity, or supply the 
absence of genuine delicacy : And, in short that 
the Waltz dance, by the discreet and correct part 
of our community, is decisively conceived to be 
incompatible with the dignity and delicacy Oi the 
American fair ; and to be only adapted to r lie cha- 
racter of an hireling or a slave in the h»'ls of an 
Eastern despot, where the effeminate lord and 
the abject ministers of his pleasure are upon the 
same level of baseness and degradation* 

• LYTTLKTOK. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOB THZ PORTFOLIO. 

THE following affectionate sonnet, the writer of 

this article applies to the cherished scenes of his 

rural life, and to a favourite friend, once his con- 

'Stant comparion in the ^^ wildly devious walks" of 

literature : 

To clrmh at early dawn the motintain*t side, 
Sre davtoiis herds have brush *d the dewt aw^y, 
Ite miae: at noon amid yon elms to stray, 

AiVhoie artiest tafts the cooling current hide. 

Itfine from the purple heath's horizon wide, 
To trace the splendours of reclining day : 
Until the moon my homeward path to gaide« 
Distatn the forest edge with silver grey. 

And if such scenes the rising soul expand. 
The fluttered heart if simple bliss becalm, 
Whare nitare closelie r knits the social tye. 

No light addition should my Tylbr's haivd, 
With equal fHendship*s animating halm, 
To lettered ease the placa of fame supply. 



At many of our High-street loungers occasionally 
lounge on horseback, devote a part of their learned 
leisure to the management of the generous steed, 
and sometimes stride 

•• Tlie hack Bucephalus 6f Rotten-Row." 

I will extract, for their edification, a passage from 
an old writer, one Camerarius> who thus learnedly 
details the properties of a perfect horse : 

He must have three parts, like those of a woman; 
broad breast, round hips, -and flowing mune* In 
three things, he must be like a lion ; his counte- 
nance fierce, his courage great, and his power in- 
vincible. In a threefold capacity, must he partake 
of the nature of the sheep ; he must have its nose, 
its patience, and its docility. He must have three 
parts of a deer; the head, tlie leg, and the skin: 
three of a wolf; tbi-oat, neck, and hparing: three 
of a fox ; ear; tail, and trot: three of a serpent; 
memory, sigi^t, and flexibility ; and three of a bare; 
running, walking, and perseverance, 



Among the addresses, presented upon the ac- 
cession of James 1, was one from the town of 
Shrewsbury, wishing his majesty might reign, as 
long as the sun, nu>on, and sUrs endured. Faith, 
man ewid the king to the person who presented it, 
if I do, my son must reign by candle light. 

An acute critic, commenting upon a celebrated 
modem tragedy, declares, that the principal cha- 
racter has very little reason to discover himself at 
the close of the play, except to relieve the poet, 
who has, at last, arrived at his fifth act. The 
truth is, action, in the modem drama, does not, 
like a good watch, proceed in a regular tiiae, but 
is put backwards or forwards, according to the 
caprice or the convenience of the owner. 

In a review of a volume of travels through 
America, the following observation occurs, res- 
pecting the r^a/ value of that hospitality, displayed 
by recent men, in a new country : 

Hospitality is a virtue ; but in a country like 
that which our traveller visited, it might truly be 
sai-i to be a virtue, which amply repays itself. All 
countries, emerging from a state of nature, are, in 
general, distinguished for hospitality. A man, 
secluded from the frequent intercourse of human 
life, amid the deep and dreary forests of America, 
will think himself abundantly recompensed for his 
civilities to a stranger, who, for a moment, lets him 
fee! that there are other human beings, beside 
himself. 

In tlie chancel of a village church in England, 
on a grave stone, Is the following epitaph, in monk- 
ish verse : 

Vos qui transitis, Thomam deflere velititt 
Per me nunc scitis, quid prodest gloria ditis. 

Which maybe thus translated, without much dis- 
grace to the elegance of tlie original : 

All you that come near, upon Tom drop a ttar. 
From whom 'twill appear, that the rich are poor here. 

A new weekly paper, under the denomination 
of the " Democratic Republican, or Anti- Aristo- 
crat," has just made its appearance in' Baltimore. 
It is edited by a person, who styles himself Cor- 
nelius Firebrand, junr. and its contents comport 
admirably with the incendiary title of its editor. 

iPhiladclphia Gazette. 

Rosa, an Italian professor at Paris, has invented 
a process for making excellent bread, from two- 
thirds of flour, and one third of acorns. The 
acorns are freed from tlieir natural bitterness, by 
boiling them in water. The bread, made of equal 
parts of flour and acorns, is wholesome and pleasing 
to the taste, but harder and less white than the 
first. 

Shendan, in his life of dean Swift, is singu- 
larly happy, both in the thought and expression 
of the following pai*agraph, descriptive of the plea- 
sure experienced by the dean, from an act of sig- 
nal charity: 

" This was the first opportunity he had, of let- 
ting loose that spirit of generosity and benevolence, 
whose greatness and vigour, when pent up in his 
own breast, by poverty and dependence, served 
only as an evil spirit to torment him.*' 

In the legislature of New- York, the Hon. Tho- 
mas Storm has been % nanimously elected Speaker^ 
This, the Yorkers doubtless think, as consul Obrien 
would say, ^ looks squcdfyt** it bodes, we fear, a 
boisterous session. 

. Buonaparte has been invited, by the Cisalpine 
provisional government, to appoint the first magis- 
trates of that republic) which he h^ consented to I 



A quack in the city of New-Vork, who assume* 
the name of Dr. Roberts, advertises his skill in the 
cure of a variety of disorders to which the human 
frame is liable; particulariy the Venereal, without 
the use of Mercury. He undertakes generally, to 
cure all disorders, not incurable ; more especially 
the king's evil, cancers and sore legs. Invalids, 
we think, are under infinite obligations to Dr. R. 
as, contrary to the commonly received axiom, there 
is nov) help for sickness and sore shinpm 

The meditated * lopping ef the excrescent partsf 
from the constitution by the present democratic 
majority, is likened by a facetious writer in * The 
Balance,' to the spoiling of a wig which was worn 
by one of the primitive parsons of New-England* 
HiS' parishioners were incensed and grieved that 
he should wear a wig in the Boston fashionable cut, 
and which they thought unscriptural, . and dashed 
with that part of the decalogue, which denounces 
the worship < of any graven image, or any likeness 
< of any thing that is in heaven above, or earth 
« beneath.' The parson paid attention to their re- 
monstrances, and, assembling them together, de- 
livered over to them the frizzled cause of their 
complaints, to be mutilated and fashioned by them 
to their liking. After clipping and hacking it till 
they thought there was no sin in worshipping it, 
it being the likeness of nothing in heaven or on 
earth, they consented that their pastor might wear 
it. So will it fare with the Constitution. Afler 
the first fisdse amendment, every bungler will be 
applying his shears to its curls, and clipping it to 
his liking, till, in a moment of public lethargy, this 
Sampson of our trust, will be made to bow to the 
art of some usurping and darling Dalilah. 

The political imbecility of one of our members 
of Congress is quite a topic of condolence in the 
Coflee-bouse circles. If Mr. Bayard saucily ex- 
ults that Mr. Smilie sometimes knows his own sen- 
timents^ it should be remembered that not to knovf 
one's own mind is a common failing ; that Mr« S. 
on classical authority has an established right to be 
simple, for one of the seven sages of Greece has 
declared that " The majority are/<?(?/i.yA," and more- 
over the " honourable gentleman" has the honour 
to remember Sir Hudibras both in his republicanism 
and in his indistinctness of conceptions ; 

** His notions fitted things so well 
That ^bicb was v)hicb be could not tell.* 
fiat, oftentimes, mittoek the one 
For tbe other, as great clerks have done.** 

At a college commencement^ one of the new 
created masters undertook to preach before his 
brethren. Wit, at that time, being allowed by 
peculiar dispensation, he selected for his text, 

•* We are ofjeiterday, and knam nothing 

Beloved, says he, this text fitly divides itself int« 
two parts : 

1 . The first, respecting our standings " We arc 
but of yesterday," 

2. The second, respecting our understandin^^^^ 
" And know nothing,*' 

When I kfiow morCy I will tell you more. 
Meanwhile, let what you have heard suffieei 
with an....Amen. 

A French Gentleman once travelling in bis 
cabriolet from Paris to Calais was accosted by a 
man, who was walking along the road, and who 
begged the favour of him to put his Great- coat, 
which he found very heavy, into his carriage^.. 
With all my heait, said the gentleman, but if we 
should not be tiavelling to the same place, how 
will you get your coat ? Monsieur, answered, the 
man, with great naivet^, " Jc serai d^ d^ns^** I 
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During the punning reign of king James I, a 
man being reprimanded for swearing, replied, be 
did not know there was any harm in it« No harm 
in it 1 said a person present, why, don't you know 
the commandment, swear not at alL Why, I don't 
swear at aliy I only swear at those who ofiend me. 

Quin, the comedian, and another gentleman, 
riding one summer's day upon Lansdown, observ- 
ed, at some distance, a person on horseback, whose 
siher laced coat and waistcoat shone prodigiously 
in the sun. Several conjectures were formed, 
respecting: the quality of the approaching meteor; 
till at length he came near enough to discover 
that he Wvxi a Bath apothecary, famous for finery 
and dress. Oh, said the gentleman, 'tis only the 
quick sil'^jr doctor at lasU Aye. said Quin, in his 
dry manner, all is not ^-^/a'that glystersy you see. 

Count T. complained to Foote, that a slanderer 
had ruined his character. So much the better, 

replied the wit, for it was a d d bad one, and 

the sooner destroyed tlie better. 

An apothecary, a quaker, meeting Dr. Fother- 

gill, in the street, thus accosted him: .Friend 

Fothergill, I intend dining with thee to-day. I 
j^hall be glad to see thee, repfied the doctor. I 
intend bringing my family with me, says the apo- 
thecary. So much the better, quoth the doctor; 
but pray, friend, hast thou not some joke? No 
joke indeed, replies the apothecary, but a very se- 
rious matter. Thou hast attended friend Kphraim 
these three days, and ordered him no medicine. I 
cannot live at this rate, in ray own house, and 
must therefore live in thine. The doctor took 
the hint, and prescribed handsomely for the bene- 
fit of his fnend Ephraim, and his friend Leechj the 
apothecarj. 

Although we have for a long time refused giving 
*ny further place to cketst^communications being of 
opinion the cheese has been toasted and re-toa^ed 
till it has become quite unpalatable, we hope the 
following bagatelle, from a valuable correspondent, 
will be received with a relish. 

Extract of a letter from Washington, 
" The celebrated mammoth cheese, which has 
long been the fruitful topic of public discussion, 
will not totally cease to exist after the fourth of 
March, when it is to be immolated on the altar of 
liberty. 

The president having discovered, by dint of that 
sagacity^ for which he is so distinguished, that the 
rind is not calculated for consumption, called a 
council of the wise men of the westy * in order to 
Uke into joint-cogitation the applicability of this 
circumambient part of this magnitudinary whole.' 
After mature deliberation, and much sapient dis- 
cussion, it was resolved, in conformity to that sys- 
tem of economy, which has uniformly guided the 
counsels of the present executive, to collect the 
paringsy embalm and deposit them in a golden urn, 
to be prepared for that purpose, and to be lodged 
in the Knick-nackatory at Monticello, there to re- 
main in secula seculorum^ as a trophy of private pa- 
triotism, and a monument of public gratitude and 
taste* 

" That nothing might be wanting to add dignity 
to iht precious deposit, the president, in the true 
spirit of gallantry, addressed the fair framers of 
the stupendous oflbring, requesting * a reiterated 
developement of those intellectual powers, which 
their co-exertions had so felicitously effectuated, 
in the conformation of this gigantic production of 
ihe dairy, by supplying an appropriate inscription 
for the comprehensive vase.' The request of the 
august applicant was readily complied with ; and I 
am happy that it is in my power to furnish you 
with a copy of this concentration of female genius. 



THIS URN 
Contains the superficial stratum of a circular mas* 
of vaccine juice, 
Consolidated by 
The female patriots of Massachusetts, and in 
concert with 
Their acquiescent husbands 
presented to 
Th : Jefferson, the political Colossus of Columbia ; 
In testimony 
Of their grateful admiration of those talents. 
So strenuously exerted 
In accelerating the approach of that 
Blessed Era 
Which in the language of derision is termed 
The Gallic Millenium : 
When those exclusive barriers that now surround 
The mc?nc^matrimonial state 
Shall be broken down ; 
And the human miud 
Shall bound at will over the sunny regions of 
Unrestrained enjoyment — 
In brief 
When Nature's reign shall be restored. 
This Urn was fabricated, replenished and inscrib- 
ed at that memorable Epoch in American His- 
tory, when Philosophy was President-— 
Stability Seci'etary of State, 
And 
Loyalty was Secretary of the Treasury, 
Under the government 
Then stiled Federal. 
" The above delicate morceau of monumental 
literature is not unworthy of those female talents 
which gave consistency and shape to the milky 
flood of voiiive patriotism. It is by no means what 
in the cant of criticism is called a wheyish composi- 
tion. On the contrary, it is highly enriched with 
the courtly curd of compliment, and seasoned with 
the Attic salt of sentiment." 

[JV. r. Even. Pw/.] 

A Tobacconist having made a fortune by his 
business resolving to set up his carriage, consulted 
a classical friend respecting a proper motto^ adding 
that he was afraid he should be accused of osten- 
tation and laughed at by his less fortunate neigh- 
bours. Never mind that, replied the friend, I can 
give you a motto that will silence them. The 
carriage was started, and the words " ^id ridesy*' 
appeared in conspicuous characters on the pannel. 
Those, who understood Latin, and were disposed 
to laugh at the new made gentleman, felt the re- 
primand. But the croud, taking it for English, 
shouted as he passed, Quid rides....Quid rides. 

An elegant writer, describing the perfections of 
a lovely woman, declares, in glowing phrase, that 
" the fire, which flashed from her eyes, shewed, 
that she felt all the passions, which she inspired." 

Among the many works from the American 
press, which evince the industry and literary en- 
terprise of our printers, no one is more extensively 
useful than " Parkinson's Chymical Pocket-book,*' 
lately published by Mr. James Humphries, of this 
city. The pupil and the master of chymistry, 
from this book, will equally obtain information ; 
the lover of science will peruse it with pleasure 
and pi oHt ; and the curious will be by it indulged* 
Its facts are correct ; they are taken from the 
works of masters of the science ; its theories are 
ingenious; they are those of the most wise of 
modem chymists. ^* An Account of the principal 
Objections to the Antiphlogistic System of Chy- 
mistry," is added to tliis work, by Dr. James 
Woodhouse. The acknowledged talents and 
known correctness of this gentleman, are suffici- 
ent pledges of the value of this addition* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE POUT FOLIO. 

Tbt subsequent satire will be more fully understood, by 
recurring to an admirable prose description, \which the 
historiau of the Aurora has given to a womkrin^ world 
In tlie far famed Museum of Mr. Peak. 
Behemoth, big:gest born of earth 
Upheaves his vastness, 
And thirteen democratic Virtuosi have decided that even 
the dry boaes of the Mammoth afford vtry pretty picking^ 

AMERICAS UIJtACLE. 

The Skelbtor, with which it is Mr. Rembrandt Peale'a 
intention shortly to visit £uro)ie, was yesterday ^o far put 
together, that previous to taking it to pieces for the pur-^ 
pose of packing up, mb, and twelvb other gentlemen 
partook of a collatton within the brbast of the ani- 
mal, all comfortably seated round a small table, and one 
of Mr. Hawkinses Patent Portable Piano's } — after \^ hich 
the following toasts were drank, accompanied with mu»ic. 

1. The J7/jSei/ animal Man — may |)eace, virtue and happi- 
ness \yt his distinguishing character. 

2. The American People— May they be as pre-eminent 
among the nations of the earth, as the canopy we sit be* 
ueath surpasses thcfah'ii: of the Mouse. Tankee Doodle. 

3. Agriculture^- la constituting the pride and riches of 
our country, may its rewards be as abundant as tuxs 
rKiii* was uncx]>ected. 

4. The Constitution of the United States— May " iet 
ribs be as ribs of brass, and its back-bone as molten iron."f 
Bail Colunibicu 

5. The arts and sciences — nursed in a genial soil, and 
fostered with tender care, may their honour prove as 
durable as the btyaer which surrounds us. 

6. The brains of freemen-^May ther never be so barra* 
cadoed by tht jaei-ats inmc* o£ opposition as to crush their 
native energy. 

7. The Friends of Peace — To all else, such bone* to gna9^ 
as dried by ten thousand moon:*, may starve their hungry 
maws. — ytffcrson*t March. 

8. All Honest Men— 'If they cannot feast in the Br^agi 
of a Mammotb, may their own breast be large enough. 

9. I'he Ladies of Philadelphia— £re their naked beautiet 
prove as horrible as bare bones, may virtue behold them 
clothed in the garment of modesty. 

10. The present company — May their teeond birth, thou^ 
from the womb of the breast, be followed with every bl«s<> 
sing of life* 

Volunteer. — Success to these Bonny parts in Europe, 

ORPHEUS : thou flinty-rock-cnliv'ninjj Goil ! 
Thou dancing-master to the tree clad mountains J 
Be kind for once, and tell me by a nod) 
A nod familiar, gentle, kind, 
That up Parnassus I may wind 
And tipple inspiration at the muses' fountain 
Where thou, its keeper, fiddlcst all the day 
While pebbles, sands and stones, like hail-stohms 

round thee play.... 
Orpheus ! I venerate thy fiddling talent 
And wish to make of it a little trial, 
I know thee musical and very gallant 

Too much so to return aflat denial. ••• 
I pray thee, fiddler ! to accept from me. 

The homage of my high consideration, 
Arcadian swains did not more joy to see 

Thy wife and thee among them shew your 

faces, 
Teaching the aukward oaks the airs and 
graces. 
Than I should, would*st thou kindly take thy 

station 
At Peale's Museum^ pride of this great nation ! 
Thou know'st, sweet Orpheus 1 that this Mr. 
Peale 
Has sent his Raphael and his Rembrandt 

round. 
Wherever toe-nails of a flea are. found 
To serve, without reward^ the common weal ! 
These apes of Italy have had good luck 
Wherever bee like, they have slopp'd to suck ; 
Yet when they only skeletons could find 
They brought the bones, but left the life behind..* 
Now, Orpheus ! could'st thou visit the Museum* 

* These bones were discovered by farmer's diging £er 
Manure, 
t Job, ctop. 40. 
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Striding the back-bone of a cfecodiU 
Which Mr. Peale transported from the 
NiJc, 
And hum a single couplet of Te Deum\ 

In cap'ring fit 
The wren and tit, 
The lion^ bear, 
The monkey, hare. 
The crouching cat, 
The half-blind bat 
And cunning rat, 
The Turkish dog, 
The mud-clad hog. 
And hopping frog, 
The long-tailed mousc^ 
The dappled louse. 
And Jersey growse, 

The soaring eagle, 

Sharp-eyed beagle. 

The chatfring daw, 

And Indian squaw, 

Kocks, sands and stonetf 

And Mammoth's bones, 
* The spider too. 

And all the crew. 

Of insects vile. 

Brought many a mile. 

The sable bug, ^ 

(So fond of rug) 

The gabbling goose, 

And aukward moose 

Would all get loose 
Would bound, turn round, and reel and squeal 
While Raphael, Rembrandt, ev'ry Peale 
From street to street, from door to door. 
In extacy would run and roar, 
** The wond*rous VH>rk explore*',**. 

Orpheus ! I wish to sound a strain 

Vhat e'en thyself would 'st not disdain, 

Df dinner-parties in a Mammoth's belly, 

Of puddings, custards, pies and jelly. 

What toasts roar*d loudly thro' the Mammoth's 

car, OP, 

Were sweetly sounded thro' his wide posterior 

This is my theme, sweet Orpheus ! let me cheer 

]n strains most musical, Mazzei*s ear 

While lolling idly in his rocking-chair..*. 

Rembrandt and other gentlemen were seen 

Withhi a Mammoth's belly, round and clean, 

(Bones of a Mammoth found by some rude boor, 

While, heedless of his luck, he dug manure) 

Within its maw a walnut table plac'd, 

Profusely deck'd to please the varied taste, 

A frog's hind leg here met the roving eye, 

And there the muscles of a spider's thigh, 

A bat's small pinion in a muscle-shell 

In snail's blood fried, sent forth a sav'ry smell. 

High season'd, in an eagle's upper bill 

Were pour'd the juices of a fat skunk's tail. 

Within the thigh-bone of a Spanish mule 

A Salamander's blood was plac'd to cool ! 

Upon a block of petrified cork- wood. 

Right on the centre of the table stood 

A precious prize..«.a huge green-turtle's shell 

Found in the belly of an Erie whale, 

Who swimming over Niagara's fall 

Was bruis'd so much, it died at Montreal !•••• 

Within this shell, a motley soup was made 

Which more than all had Rembrandt's art dis- 

play'd. 
Thousands of strange ingredients in it thrown, 
JVere stirred togcihei* with an ass's bone.... 
yl'of^fl' ^is homage to each curious guest 
Yvh'o^n^elled at this philosophic feast, 
Hazzei tpf^^g for his people's ease 
Had thither scftt a slane with Mammoth cheese.... 
A mitj cheese ifi^lpheshii^e lately nuulc 
Without the hands (^\f:laves or foreign aid^ 
And sent to him who gi^^es tlie helm of state 
'>yho^ mo9n4ike rose, just ,^en our sun had set..., 



By free-bom yankees made within a state 
Which (ne'er //// ikw had meanly prais'd the 

great. 
Which ne'er till nofpj had stoop'd to flatter one 
Who had belied his friend, our Washington.) 
This cheese they nibbled like so many mice. 
While mites skipped nimbly and as thick as lice 
On head of Calknder before 'twas shorn 
By barber's shears which cruelly had torn 
Husbands from wives, unmov'd by their petition 
That they might still retain a thirty jears possession, 
Now seated round the walnut table snug 
Sipping Siberian whisky from a mug, 
Found undigested, by an Indian squaw 
Within a Cassowari's monstrous maw.... 
Rembrandt arose, the master of the feast 
And thus address'd each virtuoso guest, 
** Philosophers ! the table-cloth remov'd, 
" List to my toast, and be it well approved.... 
« Hawkins I strike up the tunc, which Dawid 

play'd 
« When at his feet the queen of Shcba laid 
« To bathe his legs....a condescending maid"««.« 
Hawkms obey'd the order and began. 
While Rembrandt gave " T/ie Biped creature man, 
" May virtue, peace and happiness appear, 
« His character^ distinguishing him here." 
The soft, and love-sick strains crept gently round. 
And thro' the Mammoth's tail and ears they 

found 
Wide open'd doors and breath'd a pleasant sound, 
A pipe of flint-stone Rembrandt now display'd 
(By Little Turtle's mother's grandsirc made) 
And fiird it with tobacco made long since 
By Walter Raleigh. When he last went hence. 
He left it with the tribe from which descends 
Complanter, noblest of our Indian friends !.... 
The chesnut tree which grows on iEtna's side, 
(Whose trunk can more than fifty Mammoth's 

hide) 
A coal to light this curious pipe supplied.... 
The pipe went round, and as the smoke curled up, 
Each virtuoso forward stretched his head, 
(Much like tame geese when under gates they 

tread) 
And through his nostrils tried to get a sup.... 
Rembrandt again rose up with pompous phiz. 
And look'd as if he meant his guests to quiz 
With a strange toast, of which not one who heard 
Could, for his soul, well understand one word.... 
" 7'Ar brains of freemen I may they never be 
" So barricaded by the jack-ass bones 
" Of oppositiony that their native energy 
" Be crushed^ like adder's headsy between two stones," 
Hawkins, with jaws, extended wide, look'd round. 
His patent portable breath'd not a sound. 
In admiration and in wonder lost 
Ign'rant what tune to play to such a toast. 
Then idly dropt his fingers on the keys, 
And struck (apparently with greatest ease) 
Such sounds of harmony as hungry cats, 
Would make when running o'er the keys in chace 

of rats.... 
The tune concluded, Rembrandt rose again 
And gave a gentle toast in mildest strain, 
" The friends of peace J may ail else have such bones 
" To gnawy as dried by twenty thousand moons 
" May starve their hungry maws, 
** And break their jaws.** 
A toast so mild, deserved soft meltftig airs. 
And Hawkins, ever ready, stinick their ears 
With that sweet marchy which when 9ur freedom 

diedy 
A Frenchman made to soothe Mazzei*s pride.... 
Rembrandt again rose up and roared aloud, 
A toast among the philosophic crowd, 
" The Philadelphia Ladies I as we love 
" Them all, we'll say, before their naked beauthi 

prove 
*< As horrible as bare bones, may we see 
" Their limbs beneath the garb of modesty*\:m 



Could a philosopher this toast express ? 
Who loves sweet nature in a naked dreti ? 
Who loves to sec her naked, unadorned ? 
Who, as superfluous has ever scorned 
The artificial trappings of the world. 
And swears that nature from her throne it hurl- 
ed ?...* 
If future females should conceal each limb 
With robes, philosophy would be a whim...* 
Uncertain theory, mere speculation^ 
An idle business of calculation.... 
What philosophic brain pretends to know 
The changes female forms may undergo...* 
And if a change in female forms should be, 
How should w« know it, when we cannot see 
Their limbs, beneath the garb of modesty ?... 
But, Orpheus ! cease, ibr God's sake cease that 

straia 
I'm tired of singing, by my soul, I am. 
My throat is parched.. ..give me a cooling dram...* 
When next I want thee, I shall call again.... 
Yet one breath to tell each curious ear^ 
Tljat after ten toasts and a volunteer, 
Rembrandt first crept from out the Mammoth's 

maw. 
And hung suspended by the lower jaw. 
Then eighteen feet dropt down upon the earth. 
Where Raphael stood to greet him at his " second 

birth**.... 
Some crept between the ribs....some thro' the eartt. 
Gutted of all its guests, the beast appears, 
Save Hawkins, who within his belly latent 
Took up his portable piano patent. 
Together much too large t'escape before, 
They found a passage thro' the wide back-door* 



SELECTED. 

The Ibllowing pretty parody will please all who remeow 
bcr •' The Mountameers." 

SONG. 

7i/»r— " Hollow Dram." 

WHEN the busy toil of day is done. 
And beneath the mountain sinks the suOy 

Soft and fair. 

The vernal air, 
And echo answers merrily ; 

Whett I move 

To meet my love. 
My bounding heart beats cheerily. 

When the yellow moon-beams light the Tile| 
And the bird of sorrow sings her talc. 

Sad and low 

The warWed woe. 
Sounds thro' the wild-wood drearily ; 

Then breathe I 

The tender sigh. 
While beats my heart ]ess cheerily. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAUUEL SAUNTER, XS(^ 

Nq. IX. 

„ .A Imiy lolling sort. 

Unseen at church, at senate, and at court. 
Of ever listless loiterers, whoattend 
Ko call, no trust, no dutjr and no friend. 
Thee too, my Paridel, 1 saw thee there, 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair. 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penaki^ of idleness. 

FOFZ. 
MJt. SdMUZl SJUNTJUtf 

Althongb you have adopted the humble appella" 
fion of a ^^ Lo«aig«r,"- and have not been ashamed 
to acknowledge yourself as such, yet we have not 
bad such mi exact description of youj as would 
make the world consider you in that fight. Loun- 
ger, lUthough simply defined by Dp. Johnson to be 
foi After, I take it, has a far more extensive signifi- 
cation than that word. It indicates not only a 
person, who spends a lazy life, but also one, who 
seems tired of that life ; who is continually roving 
from one thing to another In search of amusement ; 
which, if by chance he shoidd find, is of so short 
duration, that he is obliged to keep himself in a 
perpetual agitation, to prevent life from becoming 
insupportable- 

This cannot be denied to be the definition of a 
lounger ; for, I am sorry to say, that I come ex- 
actly under that description, and every body that 
knows me says that I am a lounger, if ever there 
was one* Some, indeed, have even gone so far as 
to ask me, whether I was not Samuel Saunter ? 

In your introductory speculation, you observe, 
that the very idleness of an idler is instructive; 
admitting this, you must also allow, that the des- 
cription of the habits of a Umnger^ will edify, as 
well as amuse a portion of the readers of your pa- 
per. The following journal, without disguising 
myself in the least, is an exact copy of my daily 
\ occupation, and to my certain knowledge, it nearly 
1 answers that of seveinU young gentlemen of my ac- 
i quaintance* 

Nine o'clock A. Jf......Time to rise The aca- 
demy bell ringing......remember when I was 

obliged to run with a school-boy's haste at the 

sound Came down stairs......The family up.*.* 

Father says " 1 suppose you've had pleasant dreams 

this mDrning." Look at Poulson's paper.....no 

fresh daels....the people are all growing cawards. 
•«..New York's the place for rencontres. 
N. B. Remarkably fond of any thing like shoot- 

*Qg- 

Ten oW^AM-.fireakfast over^..said nothing the 
whole time> except that the fellow, who killed the 
country -man in Market^street the other night, was 
a devilish g^eat shot ! 

K. B, Observe well the first nota ^f»k?.....Put 
oa 19/ hsX to go out.M«Qot- upoa business .«Mbutr to 



keep out of the way till the breakfast table is 
cleared. 

Eleven o'clock* Return home.....-take up my 

fiute, and blow into it The old man says, <* it is 

shame for a young person to spend his time in toot- 
ing. "....Mother says...." that she is quite tired of 

such a continual ding-dong.** Tell her she has 

no ear for music.....Open the harpsichord play 

a tune....something like the president's March.... 

N. B. The only tune I can play Mother both 

sharp and flat against music quite a tramontane, 

and never took a lesson from Cask. 

Twelve o'clock. Walk into the office Take up 

a pen to write a " Lounger." N. B.....very desi- 
rous of appearing in that paper. ....Begin " Mr. 

Saunter" too lazy to go any farther Feel hun- 

gry....too soon for d]nner.....N* B. Lounge about 

till it is ready ......Eat a jelly at Richardet's and 

languidly smile. 

Three o'clock. Dinner over Walk to the li- 
brary ..... Saunter about from one room to the other 

....no fun going on, no talking, no laughing......See 

Oliver Oldschool half stupified over a book.... some 

d-^ pliilosophy, I suppose.....close reader this..... 

better be writing something for the Port Folio, 
to amuse us next Saturday.-...N. B* Nobody here 
but bookworms ....not fond of such reptiles.M*had 

rather be at home. 

Four o'clock. Walk home....find the old lady 
reading the history of £ng]and.....she remarks 
*' what a hypocrite is this Oliver Cromwell !".... 
" and who the devil's Oliver Cromwell ?" replied I. 
....N. B. read the history of England once....think- 
ing of something else all the time.... went into one 
ear and out of the other...«Wish tea wsts ready ..... 
Hate twilight, makes one grave and thoughtful. 

Seven o'clock. Tea finished start off to a bil- 

liard-tabie....can't help reflecting as I go along..... 
bad business this....but where the devil else can I 
go ?.....impossib]e to stay at home.... .always get 
hipp*d....Enter the billiard-room....find the whole 
posse of my acquaintance....said they all came there 
because they did not know what else to do...rarely 
resort to the theatre....nothing of a lady's man. 

Ten o'clock. Return home.. ..obliged to keep 
reasonable hours.... Twenty dollars less in pocket 
....horrid luck.. ..can't help swearing.. ..never go to 

a billiard-table again Old gentleman wonders 

where I spend my evenings.. ..say nothing....let 
him find it out hiinself..^.warrant he can guess 
pretty well....was a young man himself once. 
I amr sir, &c. 
Your humble servant, 

CTMON TORPID. 

N. B. You will be pleased to recollect, that I 
would rather list for a soldier, than stay at home at 
night, and be obliged to read* 



MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORTFOZIOV 
Mr, OldschooLj 

IN a late democratic caucus, it waa proposed to 
change the arms of tlie United States ; and agreed, 
nem* C(Hu that it would b^ highly imprwer to 



suffer the old ones to remain, under the new order 
of things Much dissention happened on t]>e 
choice of subjects. 

As some of the members found it rather difiH- 
cult to convey tlieir ideas in appropriate phrases, 
and the imaginations of others were not very fer- 
tile, it was thought proper to postpone the consi- 
deration of the subject until the next meeting 
(which had not taken place at the time the post 
left Washington), when it was expected they 
would all be in readiness with their exempla. 

I send you the following sketches, which were 
this only ones presented ; and which, although a 
federalist, I think you will acknowledge to be 
" crayoned out" by their respective authors, with 
a peculiar felicity of invention. 

ilSJCODEO. 

Sr MR. yEFWERSOV. 

SaSle ; the skeleton of a nntmmoth passant, dr- 
gcntm Crest ; on a fkscis <?r, a sinister hand plumed, 
argent. Supporters ; two great claws, per pale cre- 
nelle, manned and armed, sable. Motto, Res Mira. 

Br UR. MRECKINRJDCM. 

Vert; Justice bleeding couchant, her scales 
broken, or^ surmounted by a back-woodsman ha* 
bilie, with scalping knife, tomahawk, &c« See... 
Crest ; on a wreath, a rattlesnake rowed sibilant, 
or. Supporters ; two savages proper. Motto, 
Ruat Just it i a. 

Br MR GAlLAriN. 

The genius of Columbia, dormant. By her, 
an ill-looking fellow, stealing to some money 
bags ; a tattered Genevese habit lying near him, 
which he appears just to have thrown off: a crowd 
of hungry foreigners behind him, sem^ Crestj( 
on a chapeau gules, a whip-poor-will. Supporters^ 
two Lazzaronl en guenilles. Motto, Aliorum sumP' 
tibus pascor, 

Bl THE POLITICAL DAVID. 

Gulesy a boy, dressed in tlie ancient toga, fright* 
ened at the appearance of a marine, with a switch 
in his hand, surrounded by sixteen stars adumbrat* 
ed, argent. Crest; ca a wreath, a ftvulsLy gules. 
Supporters; two slaves manacled, sa6le. Motto; 
Mendaciis non ratione. 

Br DR. LAZARET70. 

Sable y Commerce pleurant, on a pile of broken 
anchors, cannon with their trunnions knocked off. 
Sec. 8cc. A view of a barren country ; peqple in 
rags. In the back ground, the wreck of the fri- 
gate Constitution. Crest ; on a bull's hide, sable^ 
a pestle and mortar, <?r....Supporters ; two human 
skeletons proper. Motto ; Morbis Jloreo. 

REVIEW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

LETTERS CONCKRSWC THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. 

(CONTIVURD,) 

AT the time that Mr. Bulow wrote his first let- 
ter, Uie treaty, recently concluded between Engr 
land and the United. States, engaged all the atten- 
tion of :the Americans, and was the cause of a 
schism among, thcnr" Wf* Kiiowj^em^ la iia^i? 
Digitized by V^OOv Ic 
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been struck with the language of the opponents 
to this governmental act ; he, notwithstanding, 
takes no side in this question ; but, from what he 
says, it is easy to collect, that neither disinterest- 
edness, patriotism, nor services are a sufficient 
shield against calumny. 

" Most of the public newspaper,'* says he, " arc 
full of invective against the authors of this treaty ; 
even Washington is not exempted. He is accused 
of having drawn from the public treasury, more 
money than he had a right to. lie is charged 
with aficcting airs of royalty and courtly manners- 
They say, that he is invisible to all but his minis- 
ters, and that he despises the simple citizen* He 
is reproached with being sold to the aristocrats of 
the country. He is even called the ally of George 
the third. The appellation given to the late treaty 
is, that it is a monument of infamy, attesting the 
ingratitude of America towards the French, who 
fought for tlieir liberty. It is contended, that, 
since the conclusion c^f this treaty, the British pri- 
vateers have taken more vessels from the Ameri- 
cans, than they did before, Sec. ficc* It appears, 
that a large majority of the American people are 
opposed, in sentiment, to this treaty ; and what is 
most remarkable is, that the most violent com- 
plaints are made by the inhabitants of tlie interior 
country- 

" I will not undertake to inquire, whether the 
.treaty is consonant to the interests of America, 
or whether it would not have been better to re- 
frain from making treaties with any European 
powers, contenting themselves with the obser- 
irance of a strict neutrality. Nor wilt I venture i 
the slightest judgment, with respect to the impq 
tations against Washington. I content myself 
with a plain narrative of facts." 

In his second letter, Mr. Biilow recurs to the 
etymology of the word republic, which is discover- 
ed without much difiiculty ; and, from his expla- 
nation of the term, he concludes> that the measures 
of governments rather tlian the form^ constisutes a re- 
public. However paradoxical it may seem, it 
would be conformable to the etymology, as well 
as to the nature of things, to call the government 
of Frederick II republican, inasmuch as the admi- 
nistration of this prince contributed to the good of 
his people. The form o/ government does not consti- 
tute the essence of a republic*. It is well known, 
that the constitution of a republic may long out- 
live the republic. Cicero, in his lettei-s, often ex- 
claims. The republic is no more I And that, before 
the civil war of the first Csesary at a time when the 
republican form existed entire. 

In order to apply these observations ta the 
' United States, Mr. fi'iilow proposes this question : 
Are the measures of the government of the United 
States republican ? And, although he avows, that 
lie is not competent to make a peremptory deci- 
sion, it is' easily seen, that he leans to the negative. 

Among other laws, which he cites, as being 
contrary to the public good, we notice those that 
concern the wild lands, which, according to hin\, 
give rise te speculations^ wherein dishonesty pre- 
dominates. 

These speculations, eays he, occasion fraud, 
which makes the property very precarious, which 
is very contrary to public good. As these lands 
pass, in a single day, through twenty different 
hands, it is rmpoasible to discover the true propri- 
etor, and it happens, that some people are so little 
acrupulous, as to sell the same laixis to a variety of 
different people. It happens sometimes^ that, 
when a person begins a settlement on his purchase. 



• What an arch heretic is this Mr. Bulow, if his faith be 
.grad«aseilby the scale of the republican creed, as luidcr- 
fitotnl ^]r the ralers of the land at this day ! According to 
JciM:rson ard others^ there is but one only and true repubiiCy 
Hk^ u irptt,isjit6ithe i!efU(,o-4f^ *" ' ^ote <J TrfMklntur* 



up come an host of other purchasers, bringing 
their title deeds of a* prior date, and thus some are 
obliged to pay the puixhase money, two or three 
times over. 

In the third letter, Mr. Bulow speaks of the 
sovereignty of the people, as he before spoke of 
the republic ; and he pretends that, when the laws 
are confoi*mable to the interests of the people, their 
sovereignty exists, under any form of goveniment. 
He seems to question the sovereignty of the 
people in the United States. He asks if they are 
worthy of being so? If they are virtuous? And 
he directly eludes the answer. It is necessary, 
says he, to be almost as reserved upon the reputa- 
tion of a people, as upon that of ah individual. " I 
confess," continues he, " that I believe in original 
sin ; I believe that natural propensities are trans- 
mitted from sire to offspring. It cannot be deni- 
ed that children receive an internal organization, 
similar to that of their parents, and this structure 
contributes to determine character, more than Hel- 
vetius imagines. Here, then, it may be asked, 
whence do the Americans derive their origin ? 

« The inhabitants of New-England, a very res- 
pectable race of men, persecuted on account of re- 
ligion, fly to this country, and establish themselves 
there, at their own expense ; but in process of 
time they have been joined by a great number of 
candidates for Botany-bay*, emigrants from Ire- 
land, who cannot be cited as models of good man- 
ners ; and German peasants, from the borders of 
the Rhine, whose descendants are said to love dol- 
lars above every thing, and nothing but dollar s^ 
and who, consequently, have not degenerated 
from their ancestors." 

This is not the only passage wherein Mr. Bu- 
low speaks of the taste of the Americans for dol- 
lars* *' People of observation," says he, in his 
fifth letter, " have remarked, that the English, in 
general, have a profound veneration for the rich. 
This respect for money is quite as striking amonj; 
the Americans. As the thirst for consideration is 
general, every one tries to grow rich, as soon as 
possible, cost ftfhat it may. This avidity corres- 
ponds but little with republican virtues. But why 
should we believe that the Americans are cham- 
pions of virtue ?" 

Generally spedcing, Mr. Bulow treats with 
great severity the people he went to visit ; and his 
judgment would appear more impartial perhaps, 
if he now and then made an exception, which 
every ingenuous man must make. He shows this 
indulgence only to Washington, whom he treats 
better in his fifth letter than in the first, doubtless 
because he knew him better at one period than the 
other. It is where he speaks of the two parties 
that divide America. ** The anti-federalists," 
says he, " since the revolution, have takcri the 
name of democrats. Being, by the federalists, de- 
nominated jacobins and anarchists, they think, in 
their turn, to stigmatise them, by giving them the 
the name of aristocrats*** 



POLITICS* 

yaOX TUE NBW-YOBK EVBNIKG F04T. 

js EXjJUJNArioif OF ruE PX&SJV&M^a 

MK5S4CSf CONriMUMJ). 
No. XUL 

THE advocates of the power of congress to abo- 
lish the judges, endeavour to deduce a presumption 
of intention favourable to their doctrine, from this 



• By this, must be imdcirstood persons deserving of 
Botany-bay, an establishment forn.ea wi h n a Few years, 
to receive tlic malefactors, whom Krghnd f.rnicily trans- 
ported to the colonies, which sl\« lus siacc lost,-— ^5ft^ 
^ the Senievstr. 



argument The provision concerning the tenune 

of office (say they) ought to be viewed as a res- 
traint upon the executive department, because, lo 
this department belongs the power of removal ; 
in like manner as the provision concerning the di» 
minution of compensations ought to be regarded 
as a restraint upon the legislative depariment, be- 
cause to this department belongs the power of re- 
gulating compensations. The different members 
of the clause ought to be taken distributively, in 
conformity with the distribution of polver to the 
respective dcpai'tments. 

This is certainly the most specious of the argu- 
ments, which have been used on that side* It has 
received several pertinent and forcible answers*.*.* 
But it is believed to be susceptible of one still more 
direct and satisfactory ; which is not recollected 
to have been yet given. 

If, in the theory of the constitution, there was 
but one way of defeating the tenure of ofiicci and 
that exclusively appertaining to the executive au- 
thority, it would be a natural and correct inferencCi 
that this authority Was solely contemplated in a 
constitutional prpvision upon the subject. But the 
fact is cljcarly otherwise. There are two modefr 
known to the constitution, in which the tenure of 
office may be airected..«.bne the abolition of the 
office, the other the removal of the officer. The 
first is a legislative act, and operates by removing 
the office fix)m the person..othe last is an execu-* 
tive act, and operates by removing the person from 
the office. Both equally cause the tenure, enjoy • 
ment, or holding of the office to cease* 

This being the case, the inference^ which ha& 
l^^en drawn, fails. There b. no ground for th« 
presumption, that the constitution, in establbhing 
the tenure of an office, had an exclusive eye to (me 
only of the two modes, in which it might be af* 
fected. The nuire rational supposition is, that it 
intended to reach aiid exclude both ; because) this 
alone can fulfil the purpose, which i| appears U» 
have in view: And it ought neither to be under* 
stood toaim at less than its language imports, nor 
to employ inadequate. means for accon^plishing the 
end, which it professes* . Or, the better to elucidate 
the idea, by placing it in another form, it may be 
said, ^t since, in the natut« of things, the legis* 
lative, equally with the executive organ, may, b3r 
different modes of action, affiict tlie tenure of of<- 
fice ; when the constitution undertakes to pre- 
scribe what that tenure shall be, i^ ought to be pre- 
sun&ed to intend to guard that, which shall have 
been prescribed against the interference of either 
department* 

In an instrument abounding with examples of 
restrictions on the legislative discretion, there i& 
no difficulty in supposing tliat one was intended 
in every caise, in which it may. be fairly inferred* 
either from the words i^ed, or from the object to 
be effected. 

While the reason, which has been stated, refers 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial oN 
fices as well to the executive as to the legislativo 
department, were it necessary to examine to whicb> 
if to either of them, it ought to be deemed most ap- 
propriate, there could be no difficulty in selecting* 
the latter, rather than the former. The tenure of 
anx>ffice is one of its essential qualities. A provi- 
sion, therefore, which is destined to prescnbe or 
define this quality, may t>e supposed to have m 
more peculiar reference to that department, which 
is empowered to constitute the office ; either at di^ 
rectory to it in the exercise of its powetior as fix* 
ing what otherwise would be left to its discretion* 

It is constantly to be recollected, that the terms 
of the provision do not look particularly to either 
department. They are general. ^ The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behavioor^^ 
'Tis not fix)m the terras,, therefore, that an exclu« 
siye applicability; to the executive organ can )^ 
Digitized by 
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ierred. On the contraty, they must be narrowed 
to give tfeem only this effect. 
I It is different as to the provision ccmceming 
compensations. Thoygh equally general in the 
terms, this can have no relation but to the legisla- 
^ tive department ; because^ as before observed, that 
department alone would have had power to dimi- 
nish the compensations- But this reason for con-r 
' fining that provision to one department, namely, 
' the power of affecting the compensations, so far 
^' from dictating a similar appropriation of the other 
provision, looks a different way, and requires, by 
analogy, that the latter should be applied to both 
' the departments, each having a power of affecting 
the tenure of office, in a way peculiar to itself. 
Nor can it be too often repeated, because it is a 
consideration of ^reat force> that the design so con- 
spicuous in the former of these two provisions, to 
secure the independence of the judges against le- 
gislative influence, is a powerful rciason for under- 
standing the latter in a sense calculated to advance 
the same important end, rather than in one, 
which must entirely frustrate it. 
■ A rule of constitutional law opposed to our con- 
struction, is attempted to be derived from the 
maxim, that the power of legislation is always 
equal 5 and that a preceding can never bind or con- 
troul a succeeding legislature by its acts, which, 
therefore, must sdways be liable to repeal, at the 
discretion of the successor. 

The misappticatien, or too extensive application 
of general maxims or propositions, true in their 
genuine sense, is one of the most common and 
fiiiitful sources of false reasoning. This is strong- 
ly exemplified in the present instance. The 
maxim relied upon, cati mean nothing more, than 
that as to all those matters, which a preceding le- 
gi^ature was free to establish and revoke, a suc- 
ceeding legislature will be equally free. The lat- 
ter may do what the former could have done, or it 
may undo what the former could have undone. 
But unless it can be maintained, that the power of 
ordinary legislation is in itself illimitable, incon- 
troulable, incapable of being bound either by its 
own acts, or by the injunctions or prohibitions of a 
constitution, it will follow, that the body invested 
with that power may bind itself, and may bind its 
successor : so that neither itself nor its successor 
can of right revoke acts, which may have been once 
done. To say that a legislature may bind itself, 
but not its successor, is to afiim, that the latter has 
not merely an equal, but a greater power than the 
former, else it could not do what the former was 
unable to do. Equality of power only will not 
suffice for the argument. On the other hand, to 
affirm that a legislature cannot bind itself, is to as- 
sert, that there can be no valid pledge of the pub- 
lic faith, that no right can be vested in an indivi- 
dual, or collection of individuals, whether of pro- 
perty or of any other description, which may not 
be resumed at pleasure. 

Without doubt a legislature binds itself by all 
those acts, which engage the public faith ; which 
confer on individuals permanent rights, either 
gratuitously or for valuable con side rklion ; and in 
all these instances a succeeding one is not less 
bound. As to a right, which may have been con- 
ferred by an express provision of the constitution, 
defining the condition of the enjoyment; or as to 
an institution or matter in its nature permanent, 
which the constitution may have confided to an 
act of the legislature ; its authority terminates with 
the act that vests the right, or makes the establlsh- 
tnen^- A case of the first Sort is exemplified in 
:he office of a judge ; of the last, in the crcalioii of 
1 ijc^v^ state, which has been very perfinenlly mcn- 
ioncd as a decisive instsnce of power in a Icgisla- 
ure to do ft thing, which, being done, is irrevo- 
;able. 

But whatever may be the latitude we assign to 
he power of a le^slature pver the acts of a pre- 



decessor, it is nothing to the purpose, so long as it 
shall be admitted that the constitution may bind 
and controul the legislature. With this admis* 
sion^ the simple inquiry must always be.....ha$ or 
has not the constitution, in the particular instance, 
bound the legislature ? And the solution must be 
sought in the language, nature, and end of the pro-* 
vision. If those warrant the conclusion, that the^ 
legislature was intended to be bound, it is perfect 
nonsense to reply that thi? carrot be so because 
a legislature cannot bind itself by its own acts ; or 
because the power of one legislature is equal to 
that of another. What signifies this proposition, 
if the constitution has power to bind the legisla- 
ture, and has, in fact, bound it in a given case ? 
Can a general rule disprove the fact of an exception, 
which it is admitted may exist ? If so, the argu- 
ment is always ready, and equally valid to disprove 
any limitation of the legislative discretion. 

Compelled, as they must be, to desist froni the 
use of the argument, in the extensive sense, in 
which it has been employed, if its investors should 
content themselves with saying, that, at least, the 
principle adduced by them ought to have so much 
of force, as to make tlie exception to it depend on 

an express provision it may be answered, that 

in the case under consideration, there is an express 
provision. No language can be more precise or 
peremptory than tliis. " The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour." If tliis be not an express 
provision, it is impossible to devise one* But the 
position, that an express provision is necessary to 
form an exception, is itself unfounded. Wherever 
it is clear, whether by a circumstance expressed,or 
by one so implied as to leave no reasonably doubt, 
that a limitation of the authority of the legislature 
was designed by the constitution, the intention 
ought to prevail. 

A very strong confiimation of the true intent of 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of- 
fice results from an argument by analogy. In each 
of the articles, which establishes any branch of the 
government, the duration of office is a prominent 
feature. Two years for tlie house of representa- 
tives, six for the senate, four for the president and 
vice-president, are the respective terms of dura- 
tion ; and for the judges, the term of good behavi- 
our is allotted. It is presumable, that each was 
established in the same spirit, as a point material 
in the organization of the government, and of a 
nature to be properly fundamental- It will not be 
pretended that the duration of office prescribed as 
to any other department, is within the reach of le- 
gislative discretion. And why shall that of judi- 
cial offiucers form an exception ? Why shall the 
constitution be supposed less tenacious of securing 
to this organ of the sovereign power, a fixed dura- 
tion than to any other ? If there be any thing, 
which ought to be supposed to be peculiarly ex- 
cepted out of the power of the ordinary legislature, 
it is emphatically the organization of the several 
constituent departments of the government, which 
in our system are the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary. Reasons of the most cogent nature re- 
commend that th^ stability and independence of 
the last of these three branches shm^ld be guarded 
with particular circumspection and care. 

LUCIUS CBASSU8. 



From the Washington Federalist^ February 19. 

Yesterday, in the hoyse, a very handsome and 
correct speech was jnade by Mr. Stanley (N. C.) 
against the repealing bill. 

Mr. Giles rose in favour of the bill. He com- 
menced with abusing the adniinlslrations of Was* 
ington and Adams, which ubuse was continued 
through tlie whole speecii. His language remin- 
de4 us 9f iSmlth'i correct reiuark, that ihe demo* 



crats were irm- orators.— -He certainly disco^'ercd 
some ingenuity, and as we expected, an im- 
mense deal of sophistry, of palpable sophistry, in- 
deed argument was of course out of the ques- 
tion. 

The speech of Mr. Giles disappointed both par- 
tics: as to the constitutionality^ he said not one 
word that cannot easily be refated ; as to the ^x- 
pediencyj he was not more successful. We believe 
that in the opinion of botli parties, he has sunk 
ninety-nine per cent. 

The debate has taken such a turn tliat we do not 
think it will close in less than two weeks from the-^ 
commencement. The most splendid speeches on 
the federal side are yet to be delivered. All will 
be done that can be done to preserve the consti- 
tution ; but hope is almost without foundation. 
February 20. 

Yesterday, in the House, in committee of the 
whole, on the Judiciary Bill, Mr. Bayard was the 
only speaker. He commenced with a reply to 
Mr. Giles, who talked the preceding day : Mr- 
Giles had introduced a variety of matter totally ir- 
relevant to the subject : but as that matter was in- 
tended to affect the question, it was necessary to 
reply. This respected the sinking fund, the in^ 
temal revenue, the direct tax, the Indian war, the 
commencement of the navy, the mission of Messrs, 
Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry, Mr. Giles's insult 
of Washington, his assertion that the late law was 
intended to preserve the influence of an expiring 
party, his unfounded calumnies of the judges in 
executing the sedition law, his assertions that the 
Federal wish was to destroy the state sovereignties 
—the common law— ^he co^duct of the supreme 
court with rogard to these commissions cf Mr* 
Giles's attack an the pulpit, 8cc. These subjects 
Mr. Giles had introduced a$ preliminary to his 
arguments on the bill before the house — and to 
these subjects Mr. Bayard was compelled to reply. 
After which he took up the consideration of the 
inexpediency of the bill. This subject was hand-r 
led in a most masterly manner. He was about to; 
enter on the constitutionality of the bill^ when af- 
ter speaking three hours and an half, he observed, 
that having detained the committee so long, and 
having yet many remarks to make, if it were the 
wish of the chairman, or of the committee, he 
would postpone the further consideration of the sub« 
jcct till the succeeding day. It was then moved 
that the committee rise. The general voice was 
against it, but on Mr. Bayard's rising again, it was 
perceived that his voice was broken, and that he 
was in some measure exhausted— Mr. B. said that 
he should not be able to k:^^ what he had wished ; 
he might proceed, but should not be able to con, 
elude his observations as he desiredf The commit- 
tee tJ^en rose. 

Mr. Bayard began about Id, and suspended his 
remarks at half past ^hreei ; this day he will con- 
clude. 

The speeches of Mr. Morris and Mr. Tracy ia 
the Senate, and of Mr. Hemphill in the house, have 
received great applause, but as far as we are able 
to judge, we must pronounce the speeeh of Mn 
Bayard far superior, not only to those, but will 
rank with the speech of a Defnothenes, a Cicero, 
or a Chatham. This is saying n^uch, but 
when that speech . shall be published, not ^ 
single person wiil dispute the correctness of this 
remark. 

, Mr, Bayard addressed himself mostly to the un» 
derstanding: he examined the subject with the 
greatest penetration and more extensively thazi 
any, we might say perhaps than all his predecea* 
sors. 

We cannot omit here observing that the speech 
of Mr, Bayard, ^& it respected the expediency of 
the biii bad a sensible eifect on the democi^atiQ 
members ; indeed we have heard some of tliem, 
say, that their minds w^re convinced pf the iiie»^ 
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pediency of the 'bill* But we hare reason to fear 
that their icnplkit obedience to the mandatory re- 
commendations of the executive, and their violent 
passion and party pi-ejudice^ 'will induce them to 
overlook the destruction of our liberty and of our 
%aion* 



FROM TBE JNlI'-BEMOeSJtT* 

FAREWELL, A LO^G FiVREWELL TO ALJU OUR 

GREATNESS. 

THE fatal bill has passed: our constitution is 
no more. After Mr. Dana, Mr. Plater, and Mr. 
Talmage spoke against the bill, on Monday even- 
ing, sevei^al motions were made for the committee 
to rise, and pressed in earnest terms by Mr. A. 
Foster, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Griswold, and op- 
posed by Mr. Claiborne and Mr. Dawson. At 
about eleven o'clock, the question was taken, for 
striking out the first section of the bill, and nega- 
tived ; the votes standing 5 1 in favour of striking 
out, and 60 against it. The yeas and nays, will 
be given, and the nays often, often republished. 

When all the speeches on the federal side shall 
be published, we dare assert, that there will not 
be a single candid intelligent mind that will not be 
convinced, both of the inexpediency and unconsti- 
tutionality of the bill. What other acts, urged by 
tne intoxication of power, and the fury of party 
rage, are yet to mark this session, we cannot yet 
determine. One thing h however morally cer- 
tain, namely, that the bill will be sufficient to open 
the eyes of the people, and to convert them from 
their late political delusion: but we fear their 
•yes will be opened when too late, when it will be 
impossible to restore the constitution. 

Added to others, there is one violation of the 
constitution, " open, gross, palpable." The con- 
stitution says, the salaries of no judge shall be di- 
MiNisHKD, while in office. By this bill the judges 
x)f Kentucky and Tenessee are curtailed in their 
salaries FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS each. 

The judges will continue to hold their courts, as 
if the bill had not passed. 'Tis their solemn duty 
to do it ; their country, all that is dear and valu- 
able, call on them to do it. By the judges this 
bill will be declared null and void : the country 
will then be divided into two sects only, those who 
hold to the independency of tlie judges and to the 
constitution, and those who hold the sovereignty 
of Virginia, and the uselessness of any general 
constitution. We say the sovereignty of Virginia^ 
because that state now wields the rod of empire : 
not the talents, the learning, the wealth, virtue, 
and worth of .that state, but the scum that political 
madness has thrown on t^ie surface ; tfie dema- 
gogues that have stolen the people's short lived 
eonfidence. 

And now we would ask the mighty victors, what 
is your triumph ? You have wreaked your ven- 
geance on sixteen judges, and in doing it have 
destroyed the best constitution that ever was form- 
ed, and one carrying with it the seeds of;Jts own 
perfection. What is the triumph of the presi- 
dent? He has gratified his malice towards the 
judges, but he has drawn a tear into the eye of 
every thoughtful patriot....he has lost many, very 
many of his best friends... .he has done no good, 
but has laid the foundation of infinite mischief..... 
I^et us ask those w\io favoured the bill, to turn to 
their own hearts, and examine their own sensa- 
tions. What are they ? Are their feelings agree- 
able? Have they the consciousness of having 
acted meritoriously? Of having had no other 
view than the public good ? Or do they not feel, 
as ho felt, who at last gained a victory over inno- 
etnce in paiadise I Do they not feel the^ guilty 



pleasure of having gratified their party vengeance, 
^nd ready nobly to exclaim, what, though a con- 
BtitulioD is destroyed,. and an empire's peace and 
prosperity forever checked, we have gained a vic- 
tory over sixteen enemies ? 

i It has befen suggested, we think with very con- 
siderable probability, that it was the determination 
lof the party to take this step, to bring about a 
general dissolution of the union. Virginia, as the 
•gdvemment now is, will not be content, without 
holding in hand the reins of the general govern- 
ment; New-England will never submit to be a 
colony of Virginia: the Virginian demagogues, 
aware of this, are not unwilling to be disconnected 
from the northern states. Indeed, some have gone 
so far as to say, that the manners, habits, customs, 
principles, and ways of thinking are so different 
in the southern and northern states, that, if an 
amicable dissolution could take place, it would be 
for the peace and general advantage of the whole. 
But from the moment such a dissolution takes 
place, may we date the rapid progress of America 
to a state of incivilization. In all human probabi- 
lity, we cannot exist as a nation, without a general 
government. Once divided into two, we shall 
soon be into twenty clashing sovereignties, conti- 
nually at war with each other. Or do we ima- 
gine, that tlie best informed citizens of the southern 
states wish such disunion. They are sensible how 
great is their danger from their slaves, and how 
easy it might be for the northern people to subju- 
gate them, by means of the slaves. Far, far dis- 
tant be the day, when these injured slaves shall 
PRACTICE on those empty declamations of equal 
RjGHTSy which yet exist but in theory among 
masters. May the time never come, when these 
slaves rise against their masters. But the possi- 
bility that such a time may come, ought to teach 
the southern states, that to them union is far more 
necessary than to the people of New-England ; for 
should their ever be a spirit of general insurrec- 
tion among the blacks, that spirit will rage uncon- 
trouled in the blood of the whites, till quelled by 
the people of the northern states. These are not 
unfounded suggestions: nothing but a signal in- 
terposition of Providence prevented, about eighteen 
months since, the total destruction of the city of 
Richmond, and murder of its white inhabitants ; 
and when the devastation and bloodshed would 
have ended, Heaven only knows. 

The house were oh Tuesday mostly engaged in 
attempting to make amendments to the bill, but 
all attempts failed ; though the absolute necessity 
of such amendments were apparent, and were ac- 
knowledged by the democrats. Their plea was, 
that such amendments might be brought forward 
in a supplementary bill. On the pi-oposed amend- 
ment, continuing the salaries of the judges of 
Kentucky and Tenessee, and, in one instance at 
least, save a direct infraction of the constitution, 
Mr. Eustis and Mr. Davis voted for the amend- 
ment, but it was lost. Thus men violate the plain 
dictates of their consciences and their oaths (we 
say not intentionally), and expect to atone in part 
by a supplementary bill. 

The bill haying passed to a third reading for 
Wednesday, may be considered as irrevocably 
past. 

Should Mr. Breckenridge now bring forward a 
resolution to repeal the law, establishing the su- 
preme court of the United States, we should only 
consider a part of the system intended to be pur- 
sued. It can as well be done, as consistently with 
the constitution, as what has been done. It may 
seem too bold for this session ; but the democrats 
having established the principle, that there is no 
such thing as breaking the constitution, do what 
you will, we sincerely expect it will be done next 
session, should we have another session under the 
present remnant of our constitution* They can 



then repeal the law establishing that court, baTiiig 
caution not to have the repeal operate, till the new 
law commences: then the old judges cease of 
course with the old law ; and still they will com- 
ply with the constitution, which says, there shall 
be one supreme court ; to make it quite nothing, 
they'll perhaps have but one judge. Such is de- 
mocracy. 



LIPVITY. 

rOJR Tim PORT FOLW. ' 

Mr. OtnscHooL, 

As I was sullenly sauntering home the oChef 
morning, between the hours of two and three, hav- 
ing been occupied with a certain watchfulness* in 
which I am wefl known sometimes to indulge, I 
met witli an odd adventure, which, £or pleasantry's 
sake, I will essay to lay before my readers, in as 
faithful a manner as my then imperfect YisioQt azid 
my still fainter recollection of objects will permiL 
As I passed along the shambles, between Tiurd aod 
Second streets, I thought I observed an uacomiaoa 
appearance upon one of the stalls, and, on aj^roach- 
ing a little nearer, I could discern that a living 
animal, of some description or other, had taken up 
its night's lodgings in that spot ; the extmordinary 
size and singular shapp of tliis animal sttmcted my 
curiosity to examine it, not doubting iwl I should 
readily be able to ascertain with preosioik, not 
only the name of the beast, but, if necessary, l^is 
nature and peculiar properties. To my utter asto- 
nishment and terror, the aniipal began to nnze, 
and discovered evident tokens of an intention to 
move. I was so apprehensive of personal iajmy 
from the creature, that I scarcely stopped to <^ 
serve what course it steered, as it moved oJ, ba 
I conjectured it had gone down to the Delawftre, 
and as it possibly might be of an amphibious !»• 
ture, I imagined it would disappear, and perhi|i 
no such animal might ever be seen in these pam 
again, or if a discovery should be made that sudi 
a beast once existed, I had no doubt but that in % 
long course of years, when the river fielawait 
should be drained off by the Wilmington canal 
company, some remains of the skeleton of this ani- 
mal might possibly be found. This being a subject of 
immense impoitance, and a question so iiMi^ating \ 
to the happiness of mankind, I think it naight well 
reward the philosophic leisure, and the learned U- I 
hours of the president of the United States, who ! 
is likewise president of the Philadelphia Philoto- 
phical Society. Should the persevering industry 
of our chief be applied and directed.to this research, 
there can be no doubt but that, aided and assisud, 
as he certainly would be, by the sagacious sur- 
mises, conjectures and hypotheses of the greatest 
naturalists in this country, a most valuable disco- 
very would, in all human probability^ result from it ; i 
and if this wonderful animal should eventually I 
turn out to be nothing less than the mammoth 
maggot, which is said to have been buried in the 
bowels of the mammoth cheese, why, who could 
be surprised ? The only essential difference be- 
tween the mammoth maggot, that is likely to be 
discovered, and the Arabian maggot is> that tl» 
former has teeth entirely enamekd, which consti- 
tute it not only a caniivorous, but a cheesivorous 
animal, whereas the latter is not. Now, good Oli- 
ver Oldschool, I shall look for as many solutions 
in your subsequent numbers of the Port Folio, for 
this phenomenon in natural history, as I expect 
there will be mammoth maggots in the mammotl^ 
cheese, when it shall be cut open, sometime in th^ 
warm month of July, next ensuing. 
Meantime, I am, 

Your well-irishcr. 

Digitized by fe"*""" iNqi.i,tT««. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Mxtract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Germany to his friend in this town. 

Berlin, 8th June, 1802. 
Dear Sir» 
YOU may have wondered at my having resided 
80 long in this city, without saying any thing in 
my letters upon the subject of the Prussian army. 
The truth is, that all my letters to you have rela- 
ted either to my j^ersonal concerns, or have con- 
tained sketches of the state of public affairs in 
Europe^ which fi*om the present situation of the 
world, 1 thought might be more interesting than 
an account of the institutions of the counU y in 
•^hich 1 find myself. In my first letter of a looal 
nature, what subject has a better claim to be first 
considered than the famous review of Potsdam and 
Berlin? If the question of preference was to be 
decided by the laudableness of the end, those insti- 
uitions which have for their object the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of men, would certainly be entitled 
to priority : but as the science of war has become 
one of those which are absolutely necessary to the 
safety of society, as it is in this country the only 
honourable profession, and it is the one which has 
approached the nearest to perfection, it may not 
be amiss to mention it first : 

The Reviews in this city, and at Potsdam are 
held twice a year — In the provinces the troops are 
i«viewed once in two years. About the beginning 
of March, the recruits and the soldiers absent on 
furlough join their regiments ; the sergeanU begin 
to exercise immediately after their return, when 
the weather permits, in public squares ; and when 
it does not, in the royal stables, and other build- . 
ings allotted to that use. The recruits continue 
to be exercised in this way for about a month, 
when they arc exercised in companies by the offi- 
cers twice a day. The first of April the king goes 
to Potsdam to exercise his •wn regiment, which is 
garrisoned there. From this time until what are 
called the gi*eat manoeuvres, the whole garriscm, 
infantry as well as cavalry, go out every morning 
at day-break to a village called Tempelhoff^ which 
is about three English miles from hence, and there 
go through iheir evolutions; they return about 
eleven, at two o'clock are again exercised in com- 
pjuiies. The 1 3th of May the governor of Berlin, 
field-marshal Mollandorf, reviews the whoje gar- 
rison in the park ; this is what is called the gover- 
nor's special review. The 1 8th the king comes 
from Potsdam, and reviews the garrison and the 
strange regiments that come here to assist at the 
manoeuvres. In the spring there are four strange 
regiments of infantry, and three of cavalry that 
come to Berlin from the neighbouring garrisons, 
the furthest of which is not more than 60 English 
miles distant.— -The cavalry is encamped at a small 
distance from one of the gates of the city ; the 
infantry is quartered among those of the inhabi- 
tants who have not purchased the freedom of their 
houses at the time of building them. This season, 
there were twenty battalions of infantry and four 
of grenadiers, 1 5 squadrons of cuirassiers, five of 
dragoons, and five of Hussars, collected for the 
review ; the whole of which, were the regiments 
complete, would amount to upwai*ds of 30,000 
men. The Hussars of Gaiking, the Hussais of 
the king's body guard are by far the most beautiful 
troops that ever I saw. Only five squadrons are 
in garrison here, the rest being upon the line of 
dcmarkation. Their dress consists of a red jacket 
which sits close to the body, ornamented before 
with a profusion of gold lace, which serves instead 
of facing— pantaloons of white leather, with boots 
of yellow morocco, the tops of which are bound 
with gold cord, and a gold tassel hanging down 
before ; they wear likewise when on duty, a sable 
•](|^ capi which is near half a yard long; to which 



is attached an uncommonly long plume — from the 
cap is suspended a large cord and tassels of gold, 
which reaches almost to the horse's back.— On 
Gala days, the officers wear a leopard skin, deco- 
rated with a crescent, and a constellation of stars, 
which is thrown over the left shoulder, and curled 
under the right arm, this part of their uniform 
was a present from the empress Elizabeth of 
Russia. On ordinary occasions they have a blue 
jacket faced with gold and lined with fur, Ihi'own 
over their shoulders and fastened before ; this is 
their dress in winter. The dress of a common 
soldier differs only in quality from that of an ofifi- 
cer. They are armed with a carabine, horse pis- 
tol, and a sabre, and have no camp equipage ; they 
arc mounted on Polish and Ukraine horses, which 
are very fleet, small and hardy. Their bridles and 
harness are ornamented with marine shells. 

The great manoeuvres last three days. The first 
day the cavalry and infantry act separately. The 
cavalry charge in a single line....the heavy part of 
it composes the centre, the hussars are on the 
flanks. The king and spectators stand on the op- 
posite side of the plain, the cavalry advances at 
first but slowly; it quickens gradually its pace, 
until it gets within a short distance of the king, 
when a charge is ordered, and then the line ad- 
vances, with sabres uplifted, as swift as their 
horses can carry them ; when arrived within a rod 
of the king, the word halt is heard, and the whole 
line is as motionless, as if the horses were of 
stone. The light cavalry on the flank wheel in a 
second, and form themselves into squares ; this is 
repeated several times, after which they all defile 
before the king, and then the business of the day 
is over. 

I know of no sight more grand than a line of 
cavalry upon the full charge, halting in an instant, 
and in the action of halting raising such quantities 
of dust, that, for a moment, it seems that they are 
taken up in a cloud. 

The evolutions of the infantry consist only in a 
simple attack in two lines ; the first gets broken, 
and is obliged to retire ; the second line then opens 
its ranks, and lets the first pass through ; it then 
closes again, becomes the first, and advances to 
the attack: this is repeated several times, after 
which the infantry defiles before the king, and then 
the promotions take place. Now the countenance 
of many a new-mad»^captain is seen to gladden, 
whose trifling emoluments of lieutenant scarcely 
kept him from starving, and who now anticipates 
in imagination the enjoyment of five hundred 
pounds a year. 

The manoeuvres of the second day are more 
varied and interesting. The cavalry is divided 
into two divisions, which attack each other in solid 
squares. Small parties are detached from each 
side, which advance towards the enemy's line, 
fire, and then march back to load their pieces 
again. This firing continues for some time; at 
length they beg'm to charge each other ; one of 
the parties is worsted, and obliged to retreat, but 
being closely pursued, it wheels and defends itself. 
After repulsing the enemy, it continues its retreat, 
but is continually harassed. At length the enemy 
obtains such a decided superiority, that it is ob- 
liged to think of retreating out of its reach : to ef- 
fect this, it is necessary to pass a river which lies 
in its rear ; it therefore detaches squadrons to the 
other side of the river ; these dismount, and form 
themselves on the banks of the river, near the foot 
of the bridge of boats, which have been thrown 
over to facilitate the retreat. In the mean time, 
the squadrons of the enemy are pouring down up- 
on them, and annoying them in every po'lssible way; 
but, notwithstanding this, the passage of the bridge 
is efiected in the greatest order, covered by the 
fire of the squadrons, drawn up on foot, and by the 
squadrons, which, in retreating, cover each other 
reciprocally; imtil at length all have pav^ed ex- 



cept a single file, whidh stands firm to the last, and 
covers, against whole squadrons, another file, 
which is crossing the bridge. Aftef the cavalry 
has completed its retreat, the infantry advances in 
two lines, covered by the cavalry ; but its line is 
thrown into confusion by the enemy's cavalry ; 
retreats through the second line, which advances; 
but it appealing that the enemy is infinitely supe- 
rior in cavalry, and as, from the nature of tlie 
ground, it can act in every direction, the order of 
battle is changed, and the infantry form themselves 
into squares, to prevent the enemy's cavali7 frorti 
breaking their line, and enveloping them. Thu* 
ends the second day. I am sorfy I have not time 
to say any thing about the third, on which was re- 
presented the famous battle of Neuwicd, which aC» 
quired so much glory to tlie Prussian arms. 

Yours, &C. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Proposals are issued by John Hoff, for publishing 
by subscription, Plutarch's Lives, translated froiti 
the original Greek ; with notes critical and hbto« 
rical, and a new life of Plutarch. By John Lang« 
home, D. D. and William Langhome, M. A. 

The proposer would deem it vanity in the ex- 
treme, to attempt to descant on the merits of the 
work proposed ; — yet, notwithstanding its celebrity 
and excellence, amidst the vortex of politics and 
tlie busy scenes of domestic life, he thinks it not 
superfluous, as a memento, to transcribe a critic> 
from the London Monthly Review, on the last £n« 
glish version—" There is no study which is more 
interesting than that of Biography ; and in this 
walk of literature, there is no author more eminent 
than Plutarch. While he excites in us an admi- 
ration of the superior qualities, and of the shining 
actions of those great men, whose history he hat 
recorded, he describes minutely their private be- 
haviour and manners ; and his details exhibit very 
ample materials by which to judge of the princi* 
pies and motives of human conduct. There is no 
work of consequence which furnishes, to the specu- 
lative reader, a more extensive source of agreeaW* 
or profound reflection : and none that can be of* 
tcner read without disgust or fatigue. 

" At length our biog^pher has had the good 
fortune to have justice done him ; and we have now 
before us a translation of his Lives, in which the 
most fastidious critic will find little to censure. 

" Next to tlie Life of Plutarch, the original mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, with which our 
translators have enriched their work, is their notes 
and illustrations. In these tliey have displayed aa 
extensive acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 
usages ; and, while they elucidate the obscurities 
of their author, they supply the more memorable 
facts which he had omitted. 

" The censure which has been thrown on the 
Greek of Plutarch, would have preserved his trans- 
lator, it may be thought, from copying too closely 
his peculiarities, but very learned men want fre- 
quently the taste which is necessary to judge of 
the beauties and defects of composition^— Hence, 
till the publication before us, we could not boast 
of a version of his lives, that deserved to be en- 
couraged, from the skill or the merit which it dis- 
covered. Better informed, and with more liberal 
views than are usually to be found in the interpre- 
ters of the ancients, our translators engaged in a 
task for *which they were fiilly qualified. They 
possessed the taste, the penetration and the ability 
which were requisite to unfold to them the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter, and to overcome them. 
They have divided the involved and embarrassing 
periods of their Greek original ; and, while they 
have expressed the conceptions of their author with 
fidelity, they have been attentive to render hin^ 
with elegance." 

[Monthly Rev. vol. xliv. 
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After this view of Ihe wofk, it ©nly Tcmains for 
the proposer, in order to ensure a generous patron* 
a^, to submit his 

COKDITIONS. 

I. The Work shall be comprised in six volumes 
duodecimo; each volume to average 380 pages ; 
to be elegantly and conectly printed on a super- 
fine wove paper and new tjrpe, and ornamented 
with a handsome frontispiece. 

II. The price to subscribers will be one dollar 
twelve and a half cents per volume, neatly bound 
and lettered — ^No money will be required till 
publication. 

III. As soon as 300 copies are subscribed for, the 
work will be put to press, and a volume published 
monthly. 

IV. Those who procure 8 subscribers, and are 
responsible for the same, shall have one for thsir 
trouble.— A list of the- patrons to this valuable 
work) shall accompany the last volume. 

The annunciation of this valuable book con- 
cludes with the following liberal condition : 

j:7» Should the work, on its appearance, not 
prove, in the estimation of the connoisseur, neatly 
and correctly printed, its reception shall be optional 
with the Subscribers. 

After this complete view of the Lives, above 
proposed, it only remains for the editpr of the Port 
Folio to add his warmest wishes that a book of 
biography, so valuable, and so elegantly translated, 
may become popular. Let it be remembered that 
Thodore Beza was of opinion that if a general 
•hip-wreck of literature should take place, the 
book he should wish to preserve would be Plu- 
tarch ; and that scarcely a solitary treatise upon 
education can be foun^i in which the instructive 
pages of this narrative Greek are not recomitkended. 

LtTERASr SOflCE* 

IN a few days will be published, the second 
edition of " An Essay on the propagation of the 
Gospel ;*• in which there are numerous facts and 
arguments adduced to prove that many of the 
Indians in America arc descended from the Ten 
Tribes,^^By Charles Crawford, Esquire. — And the 
third American edition of " The Christian," a 
poem, in six books— by the same author.— To be 
sold by James Humphreys at the corner of Walnut 
and Dock-streets, and Benjamin Johnson, No. 39, 
Uigh-street, Philadelphia. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOJf THE POMT FOLIO. 

WE arc happy to have occasion to mention, 
that, if credit may be given to private letters, and 
informationnot official, the vice president appears 
to be determined not to go all lengths witli those, 
who are esteemed his partizans. This, it is said, 
is very little relished by the Virginian lioblesse. 
Whatever may be Mr. Burr's motive, it is certain, 
that in at least two questions, where much res- 
ponsibility rested on his decision, his vote was ap- 
parently given, utterly unbiassed by any spirit of 
party. 

It appears, that the majority of the house of 
representatives have hit upon a new mode of le- 
gislating. When the federal part of the house 
bring forward a resolution, if it be not relished by 
the other party, and the arguments in support of it 
are unanswerable, they keep a determined silence. 
This political lock-jaw^ they think, will save the 
nation a deal of time, and themselves much trouble 
in replying to " the logic and the wisdom" of the 
federalists. Some say, however, that it is a con- 
trived plan of" those friends of tlie people," those 
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political economists, those time savers, or time 
servers, to stop the garrulity of a Mr. Bacon, a 
member from Massachusetu, and formerly, by 
profession, a parson. This, it is said, is fairly 
gagging the parson ; it is at least ringing him, so 
that he cannot root. The party, wc learn, still 
think that he is not perfectly curedy and some other 
mode, it is said, will be devised to smoke him more 
effectually. [Farmer's Museum* 

How to make a climaxy addressed to all beginners in 
the art of composition. 

The beauty of this figure, like that of plants dis- 
posed in a green-house, proceeds from visible pro- 
portion. It depends, of course, upon accuracy of 
eye. If, therefore, after having fixed on the first 
term of your climax, you cannot easily find any 
similar expressions, proportion ably longer, it re- 
mains only to write the original term at some dis- 
tance forwards on the page, and to fill up the in- 
tervening space at your leisure, by words propor- 
tionably shorter, in an inverse ratio. 

Hov> to modulate a periods 

To please the ear, is the last and grand effort of 
a highly finished style. The easiest way of attain- 
ing such excellence, will be to note down the most 
admired sentences of Addison, Junius, and Blair, 
to calculate the words in each member, the pro- 
portion of vowels to consonants, the balance of long 
and short syllables, till your ears be so attuned to 
one particular measure, that your ideas may be 
spontaneously absorbed in the same revolving eddy 
of recursive harmony. 

How to write an essay* 

Whenever there is any danger of sinking be- 
low your subject, your language should be propor- 
tionably swollen and sublime. A full band is a 
powdriul supporter to a weak voice. Yet, as a 
continual blaze of light is oppressive, and as the 
cataracts of the first rivers in the world deafen 
those, who listen too long, a prudent essayist will 
render his language rather soothing than animat- 
ing, and more polished than pointed. It will 
break on the ear like thunder so distant, that its 
lightnings alarm not; and when well rounded, 
will roll smoothly over the mind> without leaving 
an^ impression. 

It will be found the safest mode, in the opening 
of an essay, to dwell on a few positive truths, con- 
veyed in short and unconnected sentences. As a 
bird, first leaving his nest, perches, by some short 
and irregular hops, to look about him, before he 
spreads his wings. The more obvious these 
truths are, the better ; and, if they have been al- 
ready mentioned, once or twice, by difierent 
authors, it will be an additional advantage^ since 
every body will see how cautiously you tread at 
first, and follow, wherever you lead them, without 
suspicion. 

In the further advancement of an essay^ your 
sentences must of course be long and short, as 
the nature of your subject requires; yet, even 
here, care should be taken to mix them properly. 
Before you venture to introduce a string of long 
and intricate sentences, you had better glance at 
what is to come, by playing off some concise apo- 
thegm ; as at chess, the oblique motion of the 
pawn prepares us for the direct attack of the piece. 

Mythological allusions^ if vtry familiar, have an 
undescribable charm. They excite in us the same 
sensations of delight, the same soothing remem- 
brance of our earlier hours, with which, after a 
long absence, we recognize a school acquaintance. 
When you describe a scene, which you wish 
shoidd be thought patlietic, boldly pronounce it so 
yourself. Nothing is so convenient to the reader^ 
as thus to be taught how he is to feel ; nothing is 
more consistent, than thus to be a( once the painter 
imd the spectator of the piece. 



It will ifflTttcnscIy contribute to the pifmp of 
style, that the sentence should he principally con- 
structed of such words as boast Greek or Latin 
genealogy. However trivial this may* seem ta 
superficial judges, I will venture to pronounce it m. 
rule, which admits not of a sinele exception. For 
instance, ardour should be preferred to Iieat^ tanfy 
to slowy sinuous to windings ^nd pulchritude to beautjm 
I should have little hope of an author, who should 
write " the country lying rounds* when he might 
so classically phrase it " the country circumjacent.*' 
An acquaintance of mine, a grcut master of lan« 
guages, invariably uses fortitude to the exclusiofi 
to magnanimitjy because it is nearer to the Latin, bf 
one letterm 

Thanks to our elaborate predecessors, thoughts 
are easily collected on any subject. All that re- 
mains for us is, to disguise the expression, yet 
preserve the substance; to introduce them, how- 
ever unconnected, without obvious abruptness; 
and to join them, however little related, without 
obvious incongruity. To this end, it will be dc- 
ces'oary to polish the style, till the flaws in the in- 
terior of the piece are lost in the lustre of the 
surface ; for the radiance of ornamental expres- 
sion diffuses itself over every void, and blends the 
motley parts in one uniform and splendid whole. 

To this glare of colouring much attention is re- 
quisite. It is not produced by the free use o£ the 
pencil, btit is effected by an infinity of patient and 
timid touches, accumulated with intense and un- . 
remitting industry ; and when the rough draft is 
so heightened by repeated revisions, that of the 
original words, not more than half a score remains 
to constitute its identity, the writer may flatter 
himself that he is near the proposed perfection. 

Lastly, When you wish to depress your readcr» 
you must previously give htm his cue, in such 
phrases as these : <^ It is melancholy to reflect ;" 
^^ It is a painful and humiliating consideration.*' 
When, on the contrary, you wish to elevate and- 
surprise^ you must begin in this manner: " We 
gaze, with sensible delight, on this bright and 
amisd)le picture ;" <^ From this gloomy catalogue) 
we turn, with eagerness, to a more pleasing retro- 
spect." 

Haw to quote learnedly. 

When you wish to fortify yourself with autho- 
rities, peruse the following method : 

As soon as your piece is transcribed, leave a 
wide marginal ^ace in your page, and arrange bj 
the side of your text the names of the most ab- 
struse authors, from whom information might 
have been drawn. The more of these the better ; 
and scruple not to cite books, which you have 
never opened. This, of all others, is the securest 
mode of citation. You will betray too much, if 
you menUon the books, which you have realfy 
read. 

The eloquence and sound reasoning of the mi~ 
nority in congress are the general themes of con- 
versation and praise. 

FROM WASniKGTO^r. 

My predictions, you will perceive, are fiilly ve- 
rified. The bill to repeal the judiciary law has 
passed the senate by a veiy lean majority. ITic 
stand, which the federal senators have made to ' 
preserve the constitution, has been manlv and glo- 
rious. They have immortalized their names, 
while those of their opposers will be execrated, as 
the assassins of the constitution. The bill yester- 
day went down to the house, where a band of mU 
nisterial mutes stand ready to pass it without deli- 
beration. These mutes are nightly drilled at the 
assembly-room, where all the measures of govern- 
ment are agreed upon in caucuses. 

The measure originated in downright antifede- 
ralism» and the mouth-piece of the administration 
this dajr acknowledges, that one of tlie IcacUne fea- 
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tures of the fcpcaling act was a " dread of what- 
ever tends to the unnecessary aggrandizement of 
the powers of the general government." Let tlie 
friends of that government look to it. 

The constitutionalists will exert all their ener-: 
gies to preserve the ark of our liberties ; but the 
democratic phalanx is strong, and so well disci- 
plined, that one can as well name the supporters 
of the bill before, as after the question is taken. 
Such arc the men chosen to legislate for a nation 1 
Tell it not in Gath I 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of the first 
rcspecUbility at Washington, to the editor of 
the United States Gazette, dated 

'< Mondajy February 16, 1802. 
*< The public mind is highly agitated here..... 
The holders of city-lots seem much alarmed.... not 
a lot has been sold for many days past ; and the 
prospect of a dependent judiciary, and of judges, 
who are to be the creatures and puppets of the Vir- 
ginia party, prevents the sale of landed property 
here. Many of the sober-minded men of Virgi- 
nia are endeavouring to sell their lands and slaves, 
and contemplate removing to New-England. From 
the violation of the constitution, disunion must, 
they think, ensue, and when it shall, they mean to 
be on the safe side of the boundary. 

« Mr. JeflFerson and Mr. Giles say, no mischiefs 
dre to be apprehended from having a DEPEN- 
DENT judiciary; but many of the ministerial 
party, especially the representatives of the small 
itates, discover much uneasiness. 

♦* All, however, wont do. The Virginians have 
denounced the judiciary, and it must be sacrificed. 
The equality of the states is to be preserved by 
the independency of the judiciary, and because the 
lords of the ancient dominion don't really believe 
the small states equal to Vii-gmia, they have bound 
the judiciary, and will immolate it on the altar of 
ambition and resentment. 

« The men, who govern, in these evil times, are 
full of vengeance. They were never the friends 
of our national constitution, and it will meet with 
no mercy in their hands. 

«< Doctor Leib, this morning, had a resolution 
on the table for the appointment of a committee, 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the de- 
partment of the navj* As Vii^nia has no trade to 
protect, it is probable the naval department will 
be abolished." 

Other letters from Washington state the same 
£acts, and speak in high terms of the speech of 
Mr* Hemphill. 

We are happy to insert the following compli- 
ment to the talents of Mr. Hemphill, as exhibited 
on a recent and momentous occasion. 

♦* Mr. Hemphill very modestly prefaced his 
speech with saying that his object, i*ather than 
otherwise, would be to arrange the arguments 
already given by others ; we have no wish to say 
this was not his object, but it appeared rather to be 
the introduction of new and unanswerable argu- 
ments. He spoke with much ease, yet with order, 
with clearness, with a full knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The house was crowded with spectators ; 
they Were very attentive, and some of the demos 
seemed to look as if they were * in all their wiles 
defeated and repulsed." 

Every reader of miscellanies will remember the 
account which Dr. Johnson has given in his jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of the accidental associa^ 
tion, which induced him to describe his tour. We 
extract it as a piec^ of beautiful composition, and 
to allow an opportimity fojr the insertion of the 
praise bestowed on the doctor, by the critics. 

^ I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of ro- 
mance might have delighted to feign. I had, in- 
deedj no trees to whisper over mj head> but a 
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clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was 
calm, the air soft, and all was rwleness, silence, 
and solitude. Before me, and on either side, were 
liigh hills, which, by hindering the eye from ran- 
ging, forced the mind to find entertainment for it- 
self. Whether I spent the hour well, 1 know not ; 
for here I first conceived the thought of this nar- 
ration." 

The critical reviewers, i-emarking on this pas- 
saf^e, with a spirit and expression worthy of the 
subject, elegantly said, " We congratulate the 
public on the event, which this quotation concludes, 
and are fully persuaded that the hour, in which the 
entertaining traveller conceived this narrative, 
will be considered, by every reader of taste, as a 
fortunate event in the annals of literature. To in- 
dulge ourselves in a poetical flight, we would in- 
voke the winds of the Caledonian mountains to 
blow forever, with their softest breezes, on the 
bank where our author reclined, and request of 
Flora that it might be perpetually adorned Mith 
the gayest and most fragrant productions of the 
year."^ 

The no less constant, than ridiculous failure of 
all our small, half-formed, tampering schemes to 
secure an energetic government, amidst political 
vice and weakness ; and the aukward situation of 
every wise man, labouring to teach tlie mob to 
remain in their station, and let state affairs alone, 
while the very genius of our polity, and our habi- 
tual flattery of the populace serve to perpetuate 
the delusion that they are all equally worthy to dic- 
tate, nay to rule, remind one of certain descriptive 
lines in Hudibras. 

« So have I teen with armed heel» 
A Wight bestride a commonweal. 
White still the more he kick*d and 8purr*d, 
The less the wlUnjade has stirr'd. 

A gentleman meeting a very young and beauti- 
ful girl in the pump room at Bath, asked her why 
she drank the waters. ^< From mere wantonness^ 
sir," replied she* ^< And pray Madam^ said he 
gravely, have they cured you ?" 

A Lady, who is a strong advocate for the Rights 
of Women, being lately engaged in a dispute with a 
gentleman, asserted that an army of Women would 
be^in e^ry respect competent to take the field 
against an army of men, adding. Suppose I had 
the command of 10,000 women, each of whom 
had received military education; and you com- 
manded an army of men equal in numbers, how 
would you get an advantage superior to what you 
might obtain over the same number of men ?.... 
Madam, replied he, I would keep from a general 
engagement* I would make propositions of peace, 
and duruig the treaty, the male and female officers 
and soldiers must frequently meet to settle the 
conditions. The consequence would be, that at 
the end of eight or nine months, when all of you 
ought to be in the field, you would be in the straw^ 



A projector, amid the hurry of receiving Lauris- 
ton and dispatching Comwallis, thinks that a new 
commercial treaty between England and France 
might be formed, in which mental quafifications 
should b^, the subject of exchange. Thus British 
keenness and British perseverance might be arti- 
cles as acceptable to the French as cutlery and 
hardware, and Britain might be benefited, could 
she import with Champaigne and Burgundy the 
liveliness of French conversation, and the softness 
of French manners. Thus by a reciprocal inter- 
change of good qualities, each side would {get rid 
of bad ones. The English might grow gay ; the 
Fi'cnch grave; the English might learn to talk> 
and the French tol^gld their tongues* 
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Kothmg is more absurdly tmgffneTOia than the 
Invectives, levelled indiscriminately at the fair sex, 
without inquiring into the nature of their faults or 
making just allowance for the causes which lead 
or rather impel women astray. One of the sex 
has thus apologised for her sisters. 

The youth of man is devoted to profitable in- 
struction J but that of women to initation into the 
paths of ruin. While boys arc acquiring the gene- 
ral principles of knowledge, or learning some pro- 
fession for the exercise, and advancement of their 
future lives, we are taught nothing but trifles, use- 
less in themselves, and if not immediately crimi- 
nal, yet leading indirectly to every crime, by 
turning the mind upon wrong pursuits, and weak- 
ening all its powers by an habit of idleness, impos- 
sible ever to be broken through; for idleness is the 
bane of women, let her attribute her failings to 
whatever other apparent cause she wilU 

The following will apply to the quacks, with 
which this city is infested — 

When Dr. Lotion first l>egan. 
To practice on the frame of man, 

He bore but humble sway ; 
Each mom his hospitable door 
^as open^a^w to the poor, 

*Twas then, no cure no pay. 
At length with cane and ponderous w{g^ 
The Doctor struts a perfect prig, 

In eminence secure. 
The former system quite derang'd.... 
The poor foigot, the motto changed.... 

Tie now n» pay no cure, 

A gentleman, informed by a bill on a window of 
a house, that apartments were to be let, knocked at 
the door, and, attended by a pretty female took a 
survey of the premises. Pray, my dear, said lie 
smiling, are you to be let with these lodgings ?— .» 
No, replied the Fille de Chambre with vivacityt 
but I am to be let alone. 

A Hibernian senator speaking of suicide, coolf 
said the only way to stop it was to make it a capi* 
tal oflence, punishable with death. 

A sea captain, not much accustomed with tha 
customs of a theatre being presented with a ticket 
to the opera was asked, on his return to his lodg* 
ing» how the performers acquitted themselves.— • 
Upon my conscience, replied he, I have no very 
fine ear for music ; but by the manner in which 
those that I suppose were judges behaved I should 
think tlie performers did very ill. One of theni 

sung so d d bad, that they made her sing all 

her songs over again, 

A Welch gentleman has with much heraldric 
enquiry and deep research drawn up a genealogical 
account of his own family for upwards of twelve 
thousand years. In the middle of the manuscript 
there is a N. J3. *' About this time tlie world was 
created^*' 

The editor of << The Balance" pleasantly says, 
that Hector Ironside, Esq. of Worcester, Massa^ 
chusetts, has indented a machine, which he calU 
" The -£gis," and has obuined a patent from the 
attorney -general of the United States. This ma- 
chine has been exceeded by no invention whatever. 
It is extremely simple in every respect, and yet it 
performs wonders. It is so contrived, that sub- 
stances of all kinds, no matter how incongruous* 
may be thrown into it, all of which, in the " twink- 
ling of an eye," will be converted into coarse fus^ 
tian. This machine differs, in some respects, 
from all othei^s. It requires great boys or full grown 
men to manage it. 

During one of the jovial parties of the prince of 
Wales, in mid-winter, the company insensibly 
grew warm, the prince cried, it h as hot as in 
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midsummen and unbuttoniag his Test, leaned tmck 
on hit chair, and fell asleep* Colonel Thornton 
roared out never roind him, we are not all to sleep« 
because he dozes ;—,one svfoUoft) don*t make a sum' 
mer», Mr* Sheridan immediately took out his pen- 
cil, and wrote the following. 

•Tfs monstrous cdd the prince ^«f cried, 

Then touch'd his lips theromnier, 
Till issaliow after tnaiUno n«de 

Uim reallj think 'twas summer. 

The majority in congress affect to talk of watch- 
ing public officers, and of the duty of the people to 
rigorously exercise the right of controul. This 
reminds one of the multiplied caution of the old 
woman, in the apologue* She puts a cat into the 
milk-house, to kill a mouse ; she then sends her 
maid to look after the cat, lest the cat should eat 
up th« cream ! 

The political taciturnity of the democrats in con- 
gress may, without any uncharitableness, be re- 
solved into an utter inability to answer the argu- 
ments of the federalists. Like the pennyless 
tippler, at a tavern reckoning, when he comes to 
pay, the story goes, he puts his hand into his 
^cket, and keeps fumbling and shaking, and at 
^st says he left his purse at home, when all the 
company knows that he has no monej about him. 

Mr* Mackenzie, the author of the eagerly ex- 
(>ected Travels through Canada, Sec* is, we under- 
stand, brother to the celebrated Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq* the ingenious author of the Man of Feeling. 
Mr. Mackenzie has visited various parts of the 
United States, and is described by many, who 
have listened to his conversation, as a man of the 
most liberal and accomplished mind* 

Lord Powiscourt laid a wager in France, that he 
^ould ride a certain number of miles, in a certain 
short time* The French academicians set to work, 
and calculated that, from the resistance of the air, 
it was impossible* Lord Powiscourt won his wager* 

Some of our political Weathercocks should me- 
ditate upon the following remark of a grave wri- 
ter. You try a man, when you give him an oppor- 
tunity to change his side. If he be so weak as to 
change once, he will change again* Your country 
fellows have a way to try if a man be weak in the 
bams, by coming behind him, and giving him a 
blow unawares* If he bend once, he will bend 
again* 

A formalist laying down indiscriminate rules for 
study, to a juvenile student, reminds one of the 
directions given by the master to the pupil in the 
last ag^* 

He advises him never to sleep above six hours ; 
to read two hours before day-light, to give the mor- 
ning to theology, composition, and the ancients ; 
to let the afternoon suffice for history, chronology, 
politics, news, travels, geography, and the common 
run of pamphlets ; to amuse himself in a dull hour 
with books of entertainment ; t«d to enter upon 
nothing but what he is determined to pursue and 
accomplish. 

N* B. Dr* Johnson never regulated his reading 
hy any of these rules. 



ORIGINAL POETRY* 
FOR THE POPT FOLIO, 

BEFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 

THE blast blows bleakly thro' the mountain gap, 

Atid whistles down the vale The drifting snow 

lieats in the fac^ of the cold traveller, 



As plodding on along th' unbeaten road, 
Close muffled up, and breathing on his cold 
And aching fingers, he anticipates, 
In silent joy, the crackling faggot fire, 
And tranquil pleasures of a country inn* 
But when the blast blows bleaker, and more chill, 
And all the scene looks desolate and drear. 
His thoughts ai*c joy less. •••**By his side he finds 
No gay companion to beguile the time. 
Nor friend to cheer the dull and heavy hours 
Of a long winter's evening, and outlive 
The dying embers on the inn's wide hearth ; 
His home^ with all that tranquil calm delight. 
Which home alone can g^ve, then rising full 
Before his fancy, saddens every thought* 
Yet thoughts so keen as these lose half their pangs. 
When from the tavern window, ret far off. 
The bar-room candle sheds its steady light ; 
And when in meditation, calm and still. 
Thrown backward on his chair, face upward 

tum'd, 
Crossing his feet upon the chimney front. 
High as his head, he notes with half-shut eye 
The blue smoke curling slowly from his pipe. 
Then all his soul is calm ; and storms that beat 
Around the inn, by him unheeded howl. 
The clear brook glides beneath its icy roof 
Silent, save where the sloping broken earth 
Impedes its tranquil stream, it murmurs down 
A i\iffled wave* Within the cottage yard 
The farmer shovels off the drifted snow 
From the bam door, to please the dairy-maid, 
And thro' the g^te drives in the patient cow* 
High in the air, far off, I yet can mark. 
Flapping his wings, the shy and slow-wing*d 

crow, 
Bending his course towards the dark-brown 

wood* 
As from my cottage door I turn mine eye. 
Across the field towards the mountain-pines. 
Or up the highway, all the country seems 
A smooth extended robe of clearest white* 
This scene, so dreary to the world's mad eye, 
To me is pleasant****and tho' nature now 
Appears to slumber, to the man, whose mind 
Is utterly incapable to trace 
Effect from cause, I cannot but reflect, 
That as the roof from tempests shelters man. 
So snow the grain from the chill winter wind* 
Yet there is one, for whom my heart did bleed 
Last night, as in my couch, I heard the blast 
Howl round the house, and listened to the hail 
Patt'ring against the window of my cot. 
She lives alone within the straw-roofd hut. 
Close by yon laurel-cover'd mountain's foot ; 
The narrow path that winds thro' yonder field, 
And up the meadow leads you to her door* 
She is so poor she cannot buy her food. 
And ever when the mom is fine, she creeps 
Along that path to beg a cup of milk, 
At some kind charitable farmer's door. 
Yet she is very old, and almost blind. 
And crippled, and she scarce can hobble o'er 
The stile.*..and ever as she reaches it. 
She sits her down to gain a little strength. 
And rests her wrinkled forehead on her crutch. 
Bending her dim eye with an idle gaze 
Upon the grass. She moves so slowly on. 
And makes such feeble rustling in the grass. 
That oft the rabbit, hopping thro' the hedge. 
Crosses her path close by, nor pricks his ears 
At sight of her. The farmers pass her bye, 
And only wonder she is yet alive. 
She looks so old. Yet I can feel for her, 
And when the flakes of snow fell fast last night, . 
I shiver'd as I thought how cold and chill 
The day would be to her without her chips. 
That every morn she gathers in the wood. 
/ pity 'one, who feels not for herself! 
For I have talked with her about her youth. 
Have heard her tell the sorrows she had known, 



The disappointments she bad met in life, 

And she would say that she was old and feeble^ 

And had outlived her friends* Yet she would 

speak 
As if she were to live yet many days, 
And wish'd it too* And I have never seen 
One transient frown upon her aged brow, 
Nor heard her^heave one sorrow-lighted si^x* 
Oft on a summer's day, as I have lain 
Upon the old oak bench beside her door. 
And gaz'd intently on her palsied frame. 
Bow-bent and clad in tatters, I have mused 
In awful silence. I have pondered much 
What gift tbtt Jatt'rer Hope could promise hcr^ 
Would be a compensation for the toil. 
The pain, the trouble, and the cheerless hours, 
Of this old woman's day. The poor old man. 
Crippled and blind, and feeble as a babe. 
More poor than Poverty, when from the womb 
Of Idleness, she came upon the earth. 
What expectation lifu his palsied hand, 
To grasp, as 'twere, the grass on his grave-side> 
That he might draw another idle breath I 
This ever files my fancy's wildest grasp-- 
But I can tell full well, for I have known^ 
What gilded visions cheer the dream of youth, 
What balm is poured on his half-broken heart. 
To prompt him onward thro* a desert wild..- 
Anticipation gilds the lover's smiles. 
His morrow's dawn Hope leads the wand'rer 

on. 
And Inclination, nurse of Hope, beguiles 
The passing hours**.*embodies all their dteaxna^ 
And harsh repels the whisp'ring voice o£ Vm- 

dence. 
That speaks of blessings scattered on his path, 
And tells him to enjoy them as they pass***. 
He grasps an empty unsubstantial bubble, 
Or if a real good, Possession steals 
Its value**. .Disappointment turns his eye. 
What place Reflection, like a true friend, shews 
The Joys he scorn'd, yet nevsr makes hiiaa wiser. 

jAcqpKs* 



rOR TEE PORT FOLIO. 

TO CHLOK* 

WHILE fluttering beaux around you sigh. 
And, simpering, swear their love is true ; 

Say of those eyes you robb'd the sky, 
And from Aurora stole her hue ; 

And talk of snow, and flames, and dartSt 

Extatic bliss, and tort'ring pain. 
And turtle doves, and bleeding hearts, 

And charms that would make Venus vain ; 

I, Chloe, if I must express 

My passion, to be understood, 
Think you no goddess.. ^nzLyi confess 

I love you more dc&Jlesh and blood. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER^ 

ar SAMUEL SAUNTER, XS(^ 

No-X. 

t)0 SJMUSL SAVVItRRy ESQ* 

TO that laziness which the body assumes, out 
of complaisance to the understanding, I shall ever 
pay a sincere, though it be a secret homage. I 
liave always loved that gentleness of motion, 
which characterises the gentleman of refined feel- 
ings, and devout thought; I have seen nothing 
disgraceful in that mental abandonment of Thom- 
son and Shenstone, which the woollen-drapers of 
their day called indolence ; but in their inactivity, 
as well as in your own, I discover a delicate pro- 
vision of nature for an easily disturbed fancy, or a 
very metaphysical mind. Under these impres- 
sions, I approach you, Mr. Saunter, most respect- 
fully ; with your leave, I shall approach you fre- 
quently hereafter; my feelings make me as often 
the sufferer, as, by my character, I am made the 
subject of censure ; and I revere the judgment of 
quiet men. 

My present misfortune, sir, is ataylor, who puts 
me into long pantaloons and short vest, because 
I am too loyal to molest his dominion, and have 
never ordered a subtraction from the under gar- 
ment, to be passed to the credit of the upper. 
My coat too has a strong air of the bon ton ; and 
my boots arc eminently entitled to a definition in 
the Columbian dictionary. Would you believe it, 
sir, that, because I am thus made up, the good 
people of the vicinage deny me even a medium of 
understanding, and insinuate, at times, very taunt- 
ingly, in my presence, that some people's wits ai»e 
not as long as their taylor's bill ? A reference up- 
on a doubtful point of literature is never made to 
me, because persons of fasliion are not presumed 
to meddle therewith. My morals are treated with 
unchristian contempt, because it may be, that the 
lateral scantiness of my coat opens a pretty ex- 
tensive domain to the prince of the powers of 
tlie air. In fact, sir, Mr. Burke himself could 
have said no more. They imagine, that my dress 
is my god, the shop is my church, the counter is 
my altar, the pattern-book is my bibic, and that I 
put no &ith, but in my taylor. 

Now, sir, as I am unwilling to wrest the shears 
and measure tape from their propricto.s in ordi- 
nary, and yet am moved by this iiifLitu< uoii, let me 
argue with society, under the screen oi' > our com- 
posing desk, that it is very possible lor a man to 
dress fashionably, and yet think und do his duty 
with as much assiduity, as though his shoes were 
from the stall of Crispin, and his hreeches from the 
wardrobe of William the conqueror. 

In the course of my reading on this subject, I 
recollect to have met wjth few of the unregencratc, 



save Mr. Godwin, Madame Tallien, and some 
other admirers of the Gonoquais horde, who have 
stickled for absolute nudity. By reasonable folks, 
it has been deemed a paradisaical convenience, 
which answers no good purpose, among people 
tainted with original sin. I need not be informed, 
sir, that, by men of a highly devotional religion, 
these constraints have been thrown off, and that a 
sect of religionists, but a short time before the late 
French revolution, deeming themselves worthy of 
a pure, undisguised intercourse with heaven, ex- 
pulsed from their society both shears and lapboard. 
It is a case precisely in point for my position. 
The charity of these people was their cloak, and 
those, who have it nat, must adopt a more sensible 
covering. I will grant then to my traducers, that 
a habit of some kind is expedient to antidote the 
unfortunate corruption of the human heart, at least 
to disguise its expressions. But, after I have con- 
ceded this, where is the canon of ethics, which con- 
fers superior value on a particular cut ? Who is 
the moralist that has ever denounced long panta- 
loons or trunk hose as special instruments of Ahri- 
manius, the Persian devil ? We have been told, 
it is true, in the annals of every nation, of perilous 
hours, which tried men's souls; but in no instance 
has the historian thought proper to communicate 
to us that, thereby, were tried their smail-cioat/iesj 
and a determinate value fixed on a specific cos- 
tume : nay, I verily believe, that the only two ar- 
ticles of this description, which cross the annalist 
of America, are those of admiral Parker, and the 
legitimate sherry-vallies of general Lee, both of 
which, as to size and shape, are hopelessly and 
irrecoverably lost. If, therefore, good morals 
dwell not in the cape of a coat.... if evil spirits are 
not addicted to short breeches or long, grey 
breeches or blue,.—my taylor, perhaps, has not 
cabbaged my piety, and I may pass to the defence 
of my understanding. 

There are but two ways of connecting a man's 
understanding and his pantaloons ;....he is a fool, 
and therefore he has bought them; or he has 
bought them, and therefore he is a fool. Now, 
the first branch of this duplicate proposition is ir- 
relevant; I have nothing to do but with the ab- 
stract, independent, virtue or worthlessness of the 
pant;iloons ; and, if the man was a fool before he 
bought them, the probability is, that they did not 
make him a fool. The pantaloons are the effect, 
and tlie man is the cause ; and it is contrary to the 
us:i:^e of the best logicians, to attribute any prior 
defects in the cause, to the subsequent operation 
of the efiect. The man then has bought them, and 
therefore he is a fool. It were reasoning too cu- 
riously to reason thus. If he became a fool since 
he bought them, there was a time between the 
buying and the folly, in which the fatuity was not 
prod'.ccJ ; and, therefore, it was probable, that the 
folly wasnotciiuiaed by the pantaloons, or it would 
have appeared sooner. If he became a fool be- 
Ibre he bout^ht them, the pantaloons, as I have 
said before, have nothing to do with his case; and 
if he became a fool eo instant i that he bought them, 
then it was the buying, aud not the folly, which 
disturbed his intclitct, because he Is granted to 
|)e a fool by tlie purchase, ^oygh Jiis tailor 4^- 



fraud him of the article, or he never afterwards 
wear it, and, qf course, there shall be no room for 
the pantaloons to operate. If you doubt this rea- 
soning, sir, I refer myself to the authority of Mr. 
Godwin's Political Justice, passim* 

But after all, Mr. Saunter, there is sense some- 
where in the world; and, if this fashionable habit 
annihilates it, I think we shall prove, without 
much difiiculty, that it exists nowhere. I hate, sir, 
to advance so egregious a truth, as that fashion ii 
altogether relative. I am not more fashionable 
in my last new apparatus, than my aunt Deborah, 
in her stomacher of Lewis XIV, and queen Anne's 
stays. The difference is simply this ;....in a draw- 
ing-room of the present century, I am rather more 
au fait than she, but carry us back a hundred 
years, and she is the greatest belle alive. The 
very man, who abuses my cape, is much more ia 
the ton for 1775 than I am ; and, if there be folly 
in the case, his, perhaps, is the least pardonable^ 
as there has been more time for the growth of his 
discretion. 

Does this dress consume a moment that should 
be given to the " bettering of the mind?** Do I 
waste as much time in saying to my taylor. Bring 
me up to the present day^ as sir Special does to keep 
in black letter?** If dress induces an unprofit- 
able expenditure of time, probably it has this effect 
in the shop of the uylor, or in the drawing-ix>om ; 
and that fashionable dress has not this effect ne- 
cessarily, in either place, is a proposition scarcely 
to be elucidated by argument. I will adopt the 
notion that fashion is definite ; then there can be 
but one garment of a kind that is fashionable, and 
all other garments, of that order, to an indefinite 
number, are unfashionable. I say to my trades- 
man, make me a fashionable coat ; the description 
is perfect, and I am at liberty. I order him to 
produce me an unfashionable coat: does he under- 
stand me, sir ? Is the cape to be cloth or shag* 
reen ? Is it to be a trapezium, or a rhombus, or 
an octagon ? The taylor is at fault ; I must bring 
him to the scent, by imparting that complex idea, 
which I intend to represent by the expression; and, 
if my metaphysics are dull, or my pupil is difficult 
of conception, it is ten to one that the coat be an 
abortion! My addiction to modern dress, then, 
wastes none of my time over the goose. But this 
coat must walk to tlie drawing-room ; and why ? 
Because it is the only kind of coat there used^ 
Then, sir, there has never been a pistol from the 
shop of the gunsmith, that has not shot its man, 
and that too for no other reason than that pistols 
arc commonly used in duelling. Grant, however, 
that such be its inevitable effect. I know, sir, 
that Science holds not her vigils in the drawing- 
room, nor can Avarice there settle the rate of 
his usury. I know that, within the fasliionablc 
circles, cards are more frequently unfolded than 
Polybius, and the mysteries of whist more de- 
voutly reverenced than the cube root. But " dulce 
est dissipere in loco;" it is well to animate thcL 
mass of dry knowledge, that grows at midnight, 
with a little of that oil of joy, which gladdens and 
lubricates the evening association, it is v/cll to 
supply the deficiencies of our book-wise heads, by 
son^c experience in the phik«oplp:onifcL V^J^"* 
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manizc the hnart m intenals of relaxation from 
the culture of the mind; to acquire iiagacity, as 
well as wisdom ; and to act with courtesy, as well 
a3 10 reason with force. It is not true, Mr. Saun- 
ter, that the elegance of polished life is cither 
baneful or frivolous ; the vice is in the excess, not 
in the moderate indulgence; and, if we recollect 
that, from long quiescence, a passion frequently 
dies, and always loses its tone ; that, from con- 
trouling our temper, for the moment, which we 
call i>oliteness, the transition is not difficult to the 
habit cf permanent controul, which vrc call philo- 
sophy ; that, by frequently expixissing benevolence, 
^/c at last come to feel, and tlien to prove it, the 
^riiwing-rpom, where this quiescence, this con- 
troul, and this expression are necessary, may be 
tJlowcd the hij^h merit of schooling the human 
heart. If my fashionable coat cames me thither, 
|>cr force, I would recommend it as a very good 
cure to my simple, ofHcicus, and unfashionable 
•cuaors* I am, dear sir. 

With much fidelity, 
Your friend, 

SrLMCER^ 



MISCELLANY- 



roit THE PORTFOLIO. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD, in describing to his 
son the fate of a new drama, says : ** AH the 
women cried, and all the men were moved." I 
will not pretend to doubt, that theatrical rcpresen- 
tnions have had such an effect, but 1 certainly 
should doubt part of it, were I to found my opinion 
on the conduct and immoveability of the female 
I oilion of a Philadelphia audience. 

Without assuming to myself any extraordinary 
share of sensibility, I trust that I shall be excused 
for censuring that stoical apathy, with which I 
Lave seen the most interesting pictures of distress 
(>;azed upon by ray fair countrywomen. Heaven 
ftlone knows, whence they could have drawn the 
abominable faculty of steeling their hearts against 
feelings; which dignify men, and, without which, 
female beauty loses half its cbarms.^ 

Who, that frequents the theatre, has not often 
seen men, inured to danger and distress, give 
themselves up to the scenic delusion, and big tears 
«ourse speedily down their sun-burnt cheeks; 
whilst females, whose countenance bespoke gentle- 
licss and soft compassion, sat staring at the exhi- 
bition, with eyes unmoistened with a tear, or en- 
gaged with the nonsensical tittle-tattle of a cox- 
'tomb, whose only claim to notice is the impertinent 
iirrogance with which he strives to prevent others 
fiom hearing what he cannot understand ^ Who 
lias not beard the loud laugh, bespeaking vacancy 
«r mind, break the silence with which the exqui- 
ftite tones of disti*css of a justly favourite actress 
iidd enthralled^the generality of the audience, and 
ft^rcn those features, which, with a tear, would be 
embellished beyond the power of ait, moulded 
into a hind of stupid admimtion of the undescrib- 
abJe follies of a fop ? 

It has been said, that women are greater adepts 
v\ the art of dissimulation than men. Their indif- 
ference may, of course, be affected ; they may feel 
the sorrows of a Desdemona, or a Bclvidera, or a 
Ikrtha, forcibly feel them at the heart, and yet 
I «;fuse to testify it, by the tribute of a tear. This 
r.iuy be the case, b^t it is almost incredible. Do 
they refuse attention, because the sorrows repre- 
*::rited niiy overpower them I It would then be 
best to cull in the aid of affectation, when some 
impression vi j.s visible: then it would be a virtue 
•...now it is a disgrace. 

If the 1-idics have any regard for the opinion of 
men of sen:>e, tliey will despise this affectation. 
v^ich; I L£i.ure ihcmi co men approve^ but fools 



and coxcombs. The eye of beauty shines with 
tenfold radiance through the pearly tear ; it adds 
to it an irresistible lustre; and, let men differ as 
they will about the colour of the eye, they all 
agree, that the dew of compassion becomes it best, 
whatever its colour be ; and there is nothing that 
they prize more highly, than a heart which can 
feel, and not fear to shew it. 

LEANDEA. 



FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Majonim prtmis quisquit fuit ille tuorum 
Aut pastor fuIt, auc tUud quod dicerenolo. 

JUVi^VAL. 

Your honour's ancient source 

Wns a poor &hepberd!& boy, or something worse. 

VRYDESr. 

TURNING over, the other day, some manu- 
scripts belonging to the Griffin family, I accident- 
ally cast my eyes on a parchment roll, carefully 
sealed, and inscribed " The Pedigree." Not hav- 
ing before considered that I was entitled to any 
ancestry, I began to feel an increased consequence, 
as I opened this sacred testimony of my being a 
son of Adam ; and was elated or depressed, ac- 
cording to the titles or occupations of my grand- 
fathers, from time immenu>rial« 

I will not, courteous reader, detain thee with 
the honourable mention made of my family, by 
bards of old ; how, for instance, one of them being 
inspector of the gardens to a foreign potentate, 
was overdosed by one Hercules, who, in the mean 
while, robbed an orchard of certain golden-pippins: 
•••.how, afterwards, upon my ancestor's waking, 
he claimed them by right of discovery, and, in 
farther proof of such right, most valiantly did beat 
his brains about his ears. How, another being 
appointed guardian of a woollen manufactory, was 
lulled to sleep by a certain adventurer, from across 
the seas, who, by that means, stole his golden 
fleece (no impeachment on the sagacity or vigi- 
lance of my ancestor), the same spark having pre- 
viously imposed on a wild and fiery bull, who kept 
a mighty coil, and, by putting a yoke on his neck, 
subjected him to his own convenience. These, 
reader, 1 say, I will not detain thee with ; but, as 
I propose to make my after reflections on this 
parchment the subject of this paper, shall proceed 
to them without farther preamble. 

Pride, says the old Caslilian, is that principle, 
which, from a consciousness of inborn superiority, 
sets a man above the weaknesses of hctmnii nature; 
in prosperity enables him to preserve that dignity, 
which his situation demands ; and prevents him, 
in adversity, from consenting to any thing, which 
might be derogatory to the principles of a man of 
honour. These, probably, or nearly these, are 
the ideas, not of a patriotic, but provincial bigot ; 
but this is far from being a true definition of pride:' 
and not only theoretical supposition, but practical 
observation, will daily enable us, in some measure, 
to controvert this reasoning. In order to reduce 
our inquiry as near the truth as possible, let us, 
by placing the arguments of opposite prejudice in 
equal balances, sup|x>8e, as is generally tiie case, 
that a fair and candid decision will lay in the mid- 
way between them. 

Pride, says the more polished, and of conse- 
quence less prejudiced, man of the world, who has 
not had the honour to have been bom on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, is a false principle of honour, 
seeking its gratification in the abject submission 
of others, andi*efinin^ to extravagant punctilio and 
constrained resentment, that, which should only 
proceed from the genuine and lively emotions^ of 
the soul. It is a deformity of tlie mind, which 
subjects its possessor not only to the ridicule of 
all around him, but to infinite mortification on 
the failure of that respect, which he considers as 



due to his superior merit ; a mortification, whicln 
as few others view him in the same light, he must 
be frecjuently subjected to. 

Though these principles are, in all respect*^ 
diametrically opposite, each of them have a speci- 
ous appearance of truth. By tempering, there* 
fore, each with the other, we are most likely to 
prove, whether pride is a principle to be cherished 
in the human heart or no. That pride, for in- 
stance, which, when modei*ateIy indulged, fires a 
man with a just and noble resentment for wrongs 
received, when carried farther degenerates into 
punctilio. That, which prevents a man from con- 
descending to any thing unworthy himself, is a 
laudable principle ; but, when any thing a degree 
below his expectations or wishes is interpreted 
into an unworthy occupation, it becomes a folly. 
As to the mortifications a man draws on himself^ 
by an intemperate indulgence of this failing, it 
must be allowed, that the poison is, in that respect^ 
its own antidote ; and a mind so impregnated, is at 
least equal to supporting the ridicule which is le* 
veiled against it. Pride, in short, is of two kinds, 
defensive and offensive. While only defensive, it 
is far from being offensive^ and senes as a sword ia 
the scabbard, which, though harmless at the mo- 
ment, protects the wearer from insult ; when offen- 
sive, it rs an attack on the rest of mankind, which 
calls fiar every one's exertions to repel it. 

But I seem to be straying from my motto, whichf 
as I am more particularly on the subject of family 
pride, calls on me to prove the descent of all our 
noble houses from shepherds, or what, as the poet 
sings, ** I am ashamed to say." As, in a former 
paper, I invited my readers to a melancholy pros- 
pect in the terra incognita of probabilities, so will 
I now present them with a full as unflattering a re* 
trospect in the terra firma of history. 

Mankind are obliged to the so much talked of 
golden age, in no other respect than for the quan- 
tity of harmonious ditties it has produced, and the 
pretty allusions concerning hanging woods, purling 
streams, the social intercourse of man and sheep, 
the great conveniency which swains of those days 
used to experience, in their extraordinary powers 
of abstinence, &c. &c. which it has from time im- 
memorial, and still continues to furnish to Area* 
dian garretteers. So far indeed was any age froia 
being pre-existent to the iron, that the first crime 
committed by maa was a violation of the expresa 
law of God ; the second of that of God and aature* 
From that time forward, particular facts, which, 
prove, that antideluvian is no word to be apfdied 
te any thing over religious, are too numerous to 
dwell oiu Suffice it to say, that the history of oar 
right worshipful grandsires, both before and since 
the flood, does not at aU tend to strengthen tha 
opinion of the poet. 

JEus parentum pejor svii talit 
Not nequiores, mox daturos 
Progenium vitiosiorem ....Roa. 

More vkioas thmtv their father*t asji 

Our sires begot the pre^eiu race 

Of actions impious, bold aud bases 

And yet with crimes to os unknown. 

Our soai shall make the coming age their own* 

The conquest, wealth, luxury, and from thence 
the decline of commonwealths, have, in all ag;es» 
been the theme as well of the moralist as the his- 
torian ; tliese therefore let us pass by, and by look* 
ing back so far only as to the first population of 
this island, consider whether the motto is not as 
applicable to the family pinde of a true bom firi« 
ton, as that of a Roman citizen* 

Notwithstanding the comfottable exertions of 
those ingenious gentletnen, who wish to derive us 
from the illustrious race of Troy, our viciaity to 
the continent pleads hard for our being iveithe9 
more nor less tJian the descendants i^^a £^ «lu^ 
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recked fishermen ; or whtt is worse, some fight 
«ted heroes, who preferred the chance of escap- 
ig by sea, to the certainty of hanging on shore, 
for has this stock been much mended by the ex* 
tic shoots, which have from time to time been 
ngrafted on it: fmch as the Romans, our first 
evaders, from whom, I believe, many genealogists 
f the present day pretend to derive their origin ; 
hough it scarce seems probable, that a people, who 
lad more pride of birth than any other, would 
lave.consented to forego their country and friends, 
n order to settle among a race of barbarians ; un- 
ess, perhaps, some few, who were not in the cen- 
or's list, and therefore, in fact, no Romans, or 
ome chance deserters, who took refuge among the 
latives to avoid military discipline* The Danes, 
I wretched band of adventurers, whose ferocity 
ras their only distinguishing characteristic; whose 
mly motive for forsaking their own country was 
>overty, and whose only view in invading Britain 
iras plunder* The Saxons, in themselves a brave and 
mcient nation, but happily at that time delivered 
3f their own ruffians, in the persons of our con* 
c]ueror8« Last of all the Normans, under the 
command of a bastard, put a finishing blow to the 
contentions of foreign powers, for the possession of 
this unhappy island ; and completed a mixture of 
bravoes, differing in their manners and interests, 
each, as not being attached to one head by any 
[principles of loyalty and affection, naturally endea- 
rouring to advance his own partiEaas; and smo- 
thering that jealousy from constraint, which only 
waited for an opportunity to burst into a flame* 

From this engaging portrait of our forefathers, 
a Chinese philosc^her would be led to suppose, 
that the antiquity of a British family was its great- 
est stain. But so far is this from being the case, 
that even in this miniature picture of mankind, fa- 
mily pride is no inconsiderable feature ; and some 
there a re, who, though their only merit lies in a 
crowded vault, from that single distinction consi- 
der themselves as infinitely superior to those men 
of ycst€rdajy whose meritorious exertions evince 
them to be rather ambitious of founding, than 
boasting a noble family* But from a probable gup- 
position, that this extravagant principle can only 
have taken root in the minds of those, from whom 
it is Impossible to eradicate it, let us proceed to 
that family pride, which has at first a more spe- 
cious appearance, and if engrafted on notions natu- 
rally virtuous, is more likely to produce good ef- 
fects ; that, I mean, which boasts not so much the 
antiquity as eminence of its family* Even this, 
however, though to a noble mind it is an additional 
incentive to great and glorious actions, if it hap- 
pens to be cherished by a wicked, or even a pas- 
sive disposition, will be found to be equally ridicu- 
lous with the other* • 

If the good qualities of mankind were like those 
of cattle, hereditary, a virtuous ancestry would be 
the most desirable possession a man could receive 
from inheritance ; but if experience teaches us 
that they so seldom are, if from the adulation, with 
which men of family and fortune are generally 
from their infancy surrounded, it is very imprcla- 
ble that they should be oftener virtuous, what docs 
a man derive from a noblp family ; unless that 
by the profusion of light in the back-gi*ound, the 
shade in front is more effectually exposed. To 
those few ^lerefore, to those chosen few, who con- 
sider that a noble family reflects either lionour or 
disgrace^ only according to tiie use made of it by 
themselves ; wlio reflect, that it is nothing more than 
a splendid burden, an additional tax on (hem, to 
add one more to the distinguished list, to them 
nay a degree of family pride be considered as an 
advantage* And among tliose, our little world 
may boast of haying ushered no inconsiderable 
^i(U*e into the larger theatre of life; wiio have 
since distinguished themselves as gotxl and great 
mcQ« ^ior in any other respect docs a public edu- 



cation so much evince its superiority, as in the , 
equitable treatment our citizens receive from each 
other, and which, says Dr* Moore, " oflen serves 
as an antidote against the childish, sophistical no- 
tionst with which weak or designing men endea- 
vour to inspire them in after life*" 



LEVITY* 

FBOM YHR frjSHJNCrON FEDERALISM. 

THE 4th of March being the anniversary of Mr. 
Jefferson's accession to the government, a number 
of patriots agreed to have a dinner at Stelle's 
dancing-ix>om, New-Jersey Avenue* 

To this we were specially induced, by a dinner 
the feds had at Stelle's hotel, on the 32d of Febru- 
ary, the birth-day of Washington. 

We imitated them, or tried to, in every thing, 
but in one point we got the better of them ; they 
had no chaplain, and we procured parson Austin to 
officiate* This' sounds well in the publication, but 
a deal of trouble he gave us; being a crazy man, 
noticing would pacify him, unless he might make 
a set of toasts* 

Giles, Randolph, and a few of us keen fellows 
made some too, but the parson flounced and 
bounced at such a rate, about his, that ours were 
rejected, and his delirious vapid things received, 
and be curst to 'em* 

We met a few evenings after, to settle our reck- 
oning (as Stelle would not provide us a dinner, but 
upon conditions we would club for beau Dawson, 
and a number of our loungers, who always forget 
to pay for themselves, and likewise the arrearages 
of grog at former caucuses), so we proposed to 
have our toasts printed, in room of the parson's ; 
and citizen Davis of Kentucky, who reads remark- 
ably well, read them off, with about one hundred 
and fifty additional < ands^' but all would not do, the 
eastern democrats said, they were too bold, 'twould 
not do to come out so yet. And, by a vote of one 
majority, the parson's toasts were carried, though 
I thought then, that Hana of Pennsylvania, and old 
Smith of Massachusetts did not understand the 
question, it being a little latish in tJie evening. 

Now you know we republicans like publicity, so 
we intend our toasts shall be published, and let the 
sovereign people judge of them, and see if they 
are too bold ; and, as Smith printed the parson's 
things, we send ours to you* 

Yours, Sec* 
March 9, 1805* T*C* 

1 * Thomas Jefferson, the lover of the people, and 
hater of taxes. 

2. Buonaparte, thf friend of liberty, and our 
sister republic, France* (Music, Ca Ira.) 

3. The moon of democracy forever, and the sun 
of federalism in total eclipse. 

4. An eternal quietus to dcdtors^ and merited de- 
struction to creditors^ by placing the federal judi- 
ciary under Virginia tutelage. 

5* One old judge to 50,000 causes, pr Virginia 
jurispiudence forever, as a blessing to a free 
people* 

6. Our army and navy : May they continue in 
their present flourishing condit^ju, the first under 
presidential orders of discharge, and the second 
under rotting orders, till general Heister gets his 
militia ripe to supersede both, 

7. The two necessaries of life, coaches and fvhisky 
••.*may the mouth of labour never be taxed for them* 

8. The pusillanimity of our president and heads 
of deparimenu, ^. sure pledge of peace to our 
country. 

9. Liberty and the legislature, synonimous terms, 
may they never bend to the constituUon> but the 
consti^' ion always bemi to them* 



lOb The stale scvcreijcnty of Virginia, one and 
indivisible* (Marseilles hymn, and three checri^.) 

1 1. The national legislature, independevt^ asloi.g 
as it implicitly obeys the immortal Jefferson. 

(6 cheers.) 

12. Our national energies, procreation not war ; 
therefoi*e dowse the fettei^ of matrimony* 

(3 times, 3 cheers.) 

13. Mobs and invasion^ may they never be sup- 
pressed or repelled by fonx, but by presidential rear 
son and philosophy* 

14. The public will^ always to be found in the 
president's messages* 

(Song, Jefferson and Liberty, or Paddy's delight.) 

1 5. Aliensy may distressed humanity, flying from 
the gallows, be put into office, immediately on its 
arrival in America* (Music, Rogue's March.) 

1 6* The sist f^oes and a nothings cut and dried \vL 
the president's message, no army, no navy, no taxes^ 
no money in the treasury, no credit, no national 
pride, lest we go to war, Uierefore may we be cau- 
tious to do nothing of which we can be proud* 

(Song, the mountain in labour, or Giles's 
speech on the repeal of tlie judiciary*) 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By the vice-president*****St« Paul's motto, all 
things to all men.***with honest men on the 22d of 
February, with r — g — son the 4th of March* ^ 
After the vice-president had retired. 

By Mr. Bradley of Vermont*..*Jefferson and 
Burr, these be thy gods, O democrats, for as for 
the Lord God, we wat not what is become of him. 

By Mr* Bacon of Massachusetts*.***Korah, Da« 
than, and Abiram, suffering patriots of old, may 
our lives be like theirs, but our death more fbr« 
tunate* 

(Music, Scots lamentation at the de« 
featofjthe rebellion* 

By Mr. Giles*.** My motto, candour in pretence^ 
abuse in fact^ or let me pull down, and the devil 
build up* 

By Mr. Van Ness Myself, 'squire Pierpont 

Edwards, Mahomet, and parson Austin, great 
men are always deranged**..*sometimes* 

By G* Graioger, P* M* G*****Rare sport, or the 
devil to pay among deputy postmasters ; I tui** 
out, and satan appoints, but let me alone to give 
reasons for both ; that's your sort, d—- mn me ! 

' By L<evi Lincoln^ A. Gen High treason mol* 

lified, or the mild reign of Jefferson and philosophy, 
that is, under plea of not guiltyy to enter up judg- 
ment of conviction pro confessOi*»*.i£ tlie accused is 
of the ^ sect\^: 

(Song, the unquenchable spark in the black* 
smith's throat, or Vulcan turned dancing 
master*) 

By citizens Stanford, Holland, Toljaferro, of 
Virginia, New, Brown, Hanna, Southard, Van 
Cortlandt, and Bailey, itbeing the combined effoits 
of their mighty mindsy and uttered by their mouth'^ 
pieccy Sianford...**The printer of the Aurora, Mr. 
Duane, as great a man, in our opinions, as Mr. 

Jefferson •*...»Prettj near /..., 

(Song, raw rum and toddy 0» or bread and 
molasses for dinner, with Jf Clppton's speech 
on the repeal of the judiciary, set for the bas» 
soon, by Jo. Heisten of Pennsylvania, and 
Josiah Smith, of Massachusetts, and admira- 
bly performed vocally as thorough bass, by 
doctor Archer of Maryland, W^d Plwinuel 
Bishop by way of symphony, 

N. B* By this time it was eight o'clocHi and we 
retired veiy sober; it is true a few of us, upon 
looking round tg see the illumination, fell into the 
ditch in front of Stelle's house, but not entirely 
owing to foreign influence I reckon, 

I don*t knpw thr^t this is all exactly fitted for tho 
press, lut I gci gcncraj Samuel >>piiiL 
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•ncl Varnum to conrect the spellingi and Mr. Hol- 
land made the Latin ; so I believe 'twill do. 
YourS) ut stupra^ 



REVIEW- 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

LUTfBJtS COVCERVJVG THE UKltKD SPATES OF 
AMERICA* 

(concluded.) 

** YOU know what importance ought to be at- 
tached to these denominationsof political parlies; 
and, like me, you are convinced, that they charac- 
terise neither their principles nor their conduct. 
The Americans are more attached to persons than to 
principles. They have always their saint or god of 
the day, as general Lee was wont to say ; and each 
party has (if I may thus express myself) its central 
individual. The federalists, or aristocrats, esteem 
Mr. Jay, who negociated the treaty with England, 
as their chief; and Mr. Jefferson, known by a 
work against BufTon, is at the head of the demo- 
crats. The most active member of the aristocratic 
party is, indisputably, Mr. Hamilton, late minister 
of finance. He resigned this office from^motives of 
policy, to give greater weight to his influence, 
which is still in vigour^ The members of govern- 
ment are all aristocrats, except Washington alone, 
who has certainly in view nothing but his country's 
good, without attaching himself to either party ; 
but who also is the only man of this description in 
America." 

It is more particularly in his twelfth letter, that 
Mr. Bulow eulogises general Washington. He 
consecrates it entirely to the American hero, and 
describes him in a single line, by saying, that no 
other passion than the public good possesses his 
bosom. 

Mr. Bulow observes, that all the rich, that is to 
say all the owners of property, are opposed to 
French democracy, which is advocated by all such 
as have nothing to lose. In the subsequent let- 
ters, he gives a description, as just as it is deplor- 
able, of the corruption which reigns in the United 
States. He speaks of the luxury of that country, 
in the same style as the greater part of recent 
travellers have spoken of it; " but," says he, " it 
is not the luxury ofthefne arts.** All that he says 
on this subject, the description of manners, of 
customs^ in a word, of socLty in general, such as 
he witnessed at Philadelphia, arc delightful con- 
solations to us Europeans, who, judging from 
other relations, have sometimes regretted, that we 
could not go and take up our abode in the country 
of the Washingtons and the Franklins. 

Let us speak more properly. The letters of 
Mr. Bulow do not afford consolation ; on the con- 
trary, they are calculated deeply to afflict every 
friend of humanity* We said before, that he 
treated the Americans with great severity ; but, 
on a second perusal of his last letters, we find this 
epithet too lenient, and we are disposed to think, 
that Mr. Bulow has not always been equitable. 
He reproaches, not only the government with flag- 
rant vices, and ascribes great misconduct to those 
w!.o administer it, but he imputes manners to the 
governed, sometimes base, at other times atro- 
cious. His fourteenth letter, in particular, is full 
cf p;jj3a:i;cs, of whose authenticity we would wish 
to doubt; at the simple peiusal of which, every 
Jicncst mind revolts, and is inspired with a kind 
of horror for the country, of which Mr. Bulow has 
drawn the picture. 

What nut ion is there, it is true, among whom 
-similar trai\r> of character arc not, unhappily, to be 
found, in mukin;^ a compilation of their newspainrrs, 
ftud coUcciiiig ail Uic ti'a^iitions which keep alive 



the remeittbrance of every species of extravagance 
and crime ? But how cruel, how painful the task! 
And how could Mr. Bulow find the heart to under- 
take it, in regard to America ? It is hard to sup- 
pose, thiit his letters, when compiled in a volume, 
will not make a very powerful impression ; and it 
is still more difficult for us to believe, that the 
Americans will suffer them to go unanswered. 



The ingenious and sensible author of the above 
review, it will be observed, concludes his remarks 
upon this itinerant epistler, by anticipating a reply 
from some spirited American, little imagining, it 
is presumed, that not a single copy of the work 
has hitherto fallen into American hands ; or if, by 
chance, it should have reached the American shore, 
that the circumstance of its being written in a 
foreign language, should eflectually lock up its 
contents from the public eye. 

To pass sentence upon the merit or demerit of 
these letters, from a perusal of only a few detached 
sentences, which have been selected, for the sake 
of comment, by the editor of a literary European- 
journal, might be doing injustice to the author. 
Vet, when we find the reviewer of Mr. Bulow *s 
letters asserting, on his own judgment, that the 
writer has indulged himself in great severity to- 
wards the Americans, there is nothing short of 
christian meekness that would enjoin delicacy or 
foi'bearance towards him, on our part. 

Some apology may be made for the saturnine 
complexion of mind, which engendered the stric- 
tures upon men, manners, and things, contained in 
these letters, from a reference to the particular 
penod chosen by this traveller, for a visit to the 
United States. It was during the years 1795-6, 
which, of all other epochs in the annals of our 
country, was the most unfavourable to its reputa- 
tion. Let us state the case fairly and impartially, 
and we shall thereby vindicate our national charac- 
ter fix>m unmerited reproach, at the same time, that 
all proper weight will be given to just crimination. 
A season of domestic turbulence exhibits, to the 
eye of a disinterested spectator, all the darkest 
shades of the human character ; but it would be 
both disingenuous and deceptive, to paint an entire 
picture of society, from viewing it in a single 
light. As well might an occasional jangle, be- 
tween husband and wife, be taken as a faithful por- 
trait of wedded life. 

Mr. Bulow, a German gentleman, and a scholar, 
having been enamoured of the fairy tales which 
have been written, by some travellers, respecting 
the United States of America, and having studied 
our geography by the map, finally persuades him- 
self to pay us a visit, and foi-m his opinion of the 
country, from the testimony of his own senses. 
He takes passage from Hamburg for Philadelphia, 
and arrives here in the Autumn of 1795. He re- 
mains, we know not exactly how long, but quite 
long enough, by his own account, to become dis- 
gusted with his enterprize j to acquaint his friends 
in Europe that he shall speedily return to them ; 
and be better satisfied with his own country, from 
contrasting it with America; and, before any body 
here knows, that we have been honoured with a 
visit from such a personage, on such an errand, 
Mr. Bulow is. welcomed home again to his native 
land. 

Whether this gentleman extended his travels 
beyond the limits of the state of Pennsylvania, is 
not to be inferred from any passage, selected by 
the reviewer of his letters, but as Pennsylvania, 
New-York, or\'irginia, are sometimes used gene- 
rically for the United States by foreigners, \v^ will 
not undertake to affirm that Mr. Bulow, did not 
visit some other states in the union. 

Three topics have attracted the particular anim- 
adversion of thi3 traveller i viz. IsU The state of 



political party. 2d. Tlie rage for speculatioLn la 
wild lands, which was then in its highest paroxism, 
all over the continent ; and thirdly, Tlie luxury of 
living, and the extravagance of expense, wliich pre- 
vailed among all ranks and classes in the commu- 
nity, more especially among thp merchants. 

It must be acknowledged that these, t>7 turns, 
have been our vulnerable points, and the stranger, 
who knew little of our history, might be pardoned 
for drawing inferences from the above causes, un- 
favourable to our national and individual charac- 
ters. These extravagances must be ascribed to 
their true cause ; viz. the neutrality of ovir coun- 
try, while all Europe was enveloped in a blaze of 
war, and when the flood-gates and sluices of wealdi 
were scarce wide enough to admit the streams 
that continually flowed into the United States. 
This inundation it was, which turned the brains of 
so many among us, and overwhelmed in its pro* 
gress some of our most substantial capitalists. It 
is of the essence of gold possessed, to increase de- . 
sire for its own likeness, and our monied people 
waded far beyond their depth in the channel of spe- 
culation, for the sake of magnifying their heaps al- 
ready in store. To many the experiment was fatal. 
To depict a state of tumult, confusion and turbulence, 
in the political history of our country^ we should 
of all others select the period when the treaty ne- 
gociated by Mr. Jay was the theme of every toogue* 
Unfortunately Mr. Bulow was here at that tlmCf 
and he left the country some time before the no- 
lence of party animosity had subsided, OTi tb^ ac- 
count. No wonder we were degraded in \us es- 
teem, if he assumed the rashness and intempeniNT 
of that moment, as the standard of bis goeisl 
opinion. 

But Mr. Bulow was, from his own confesaon,! 
disappointed man, and consequently looked atskU 
objects with a jaundiced eye. With whom didte 
associate here ? To whom was he addressed, asd 
from what sources did he collect his infbrmatioDr 
with respect to public men and public measures? 
The conjecture might not diflTer very widely from 
truth, should we venture to say that he g^t his 
opinions and his facts from foreigners like himself, 
or from natives tainted with foreign partialities. 
There can be no scruple in affirming that both are 
incorrect. 

The prostration of morals, both public and pri- 
vate, on which he dwells with great acrimony; 
the degenei-acy of manners and the corruption of 
heart, which he so liberally ascribes to the people 
of the United States, would be sufficient, if true, to 
make an American blush for his country ; and 
while we own, with shame, that some portion of 
the enormities imputed to us, are too often found 
in the catalogue of our crimes, we repel, with scorn 
and indignation, the general application of such il- 
liberal remarks. 

Our unexampled prosperity as a nation, during 
the last ten years, the rapid increase of wealth and 
population, and the successful course of a com- 
merce that knows no limits, may have made us 
giddy for a season ; but we would fain hope and 
believe, that it has not made us vicious beyond the 
ordinary lot of nations, in an infant age. The fer- 
vour of youth will abate, and to it, we trust, will 
succeed the sedateness of maturcr years. 

Some may be ready to ask, for what purpose has 
the Editor of the Port Folio hunted up these let- 
ters, and rescued them from oblivbn ? To such 
he may answer, that as a literary article, connec* 
ted with the history and character of the United 
States, it is peculiarly entitled to notice, and the 
object of inserting it in an American journal, that 
it may be seen and known in what estimation our 
country is held abroad, and through what impure 
channels the streams of informatian relative to it, 
are occasionally destined to flow. 
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POLITICS. 

ymoM THE new-york evbitiko ^ost. 

A» EXAMINATION OF fHB PHESlDtNt'S 

MBSSAGEi CONflVUED* 

No. XIV. 

IN the course of the debate in the senate, much 
verbal criticism has been indulged; many import- 
ant inferences have been attempted to be drawn 
from distinctions between the words ^Ao// and may. 
This species of discussion will not be imitated, be- 
cause it is seldom very instructive or satisfactory. 
These terms, in particular cases, are frequently 
synonimous, and ai*e imperative or permissive, di- 
recting or enabling, according to the relations, 
in which they stand to other words. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that the arguments even from this 
source, greatly preponderate against the right of 
congress to abolish the judges. 

But there has been one argument, rather of a 
verbal nature, upon which some stress has been 
laid, which shall be analized ; principally to fur- 
Irish a specimen of the wretched expedients to 
which the supporters of the repeal are driven. It 
IS this, " The tenure of an office is not synonimous 
with its existence. Though congress may not 
Itnnul the tenure of a judicial office, while the of- 
fice itself continues, yet it does not follow that they 
may not destroy its existence." 

The constituent parts of an office are its autho- 
rities, duties, and duration. These may be deno- 
minated the elements, of which it is composed. 
Together they form its essence or existence*. It is 
impossible to separate, even in idea, the duration 
from the existence : The office must cease to ex- 
ist, when it ceases to have duration. Let it be 
Observed, that the word tenure is not used in the 
constitution, and that in the debate it has been 
substituted for duration. The words *^ The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour," 
are equivalent to these otherJ\vords ; The offices 
of the judges shall endure or last so long as they 
behave well* 

The conclusions from these principles are, that 
existence is a whole^ which includes tenure or dura- 
tion as a part ; that it is impossible to annul the 
existence of an office, without destroying its te- 
nure ; and, consequently, that a prohibition to des- 
troy the tenure is virtually and substantially a pro- 
hibition to abolish the office. How contemptible, 
then, the sophism that congress may not destroy 
the tenure, but may annihilate the office ! 

It has now been seen, that this power of annihi- 
lation is not reconcileable with the language of the 
constitutional instrument, and that no rule of con- 
stitutional law, which has been relied upon, will 
afford it support. Can it be better defended by 
any principle of constitutional policy ? 

To establish the affirmative of this question, it 
has been argued, that if the judges hold their of- 
fices by a title absolutely independent of the legis- 
lative will, the judicial department becomes a co- 
lossal and overbearing power, capable of degene- 
rating into a pennanent tyranny ; at liberty, if 
audacious and corrupt enough, to render the au- 
thority oftlie legislature nugatory, by expounding 
away the l«^s, and to assume a despotic controul 
over the ri^ts of person and property. 

To this argument, which supposes the case of a 
palpable abuse of power, a plain and conclusive 
answer is, that the constitution has provided a com- 
plete safeguard in the authority of the house of 
representatives to impeach, of the senate to con- 
demn. The judges are in this way amenable to 
,the public justice for misconduct ; and, upon con- 
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viction, remove able from office. In {\\q hands of 
the Icj^islature itself is placed the weapon, by which 
they may be put down, and the other branches of 
the government protected. Tl^.e pretended danger, 

therefore, is evidently imajjinary the secuiity 

perfect ! 

Reverse the medal. Concede to the legislature 
a legal discretion to abolish the judges ; where is 
the defence? where the security for the judicial 
department? There is absohitcly none. This 
most valuable member of the government, when 
rightly constituted, the surest guardian of person 
and property, of which stability is a pnme charac- 
teristic ; losing at once its most essential attributes, 
and doomed to fluctuate with the variable tide of 
faction, degenerates into a disgusting mirror of all 
the various, malignant, xind turbulent humours of 
party-spirit. 

Let us not be deceived. The real danger is on 
the side of that foul and fatal doctrine, which em- 
boldens its votaries, with daring front and unhal- 
lowed step, to enter the holy temple of justice, and 
pluck from their seats the venerable personages, 
who, under the solemn sanction of the constitution, 
are commissioned to officiate there ; to guard that 
sacred compact with jealous vigilance ; to dispense 
the laws with a steady and impartial hand ; un- 
moved by the storms of faction, unawed by its 
powers, unseduced by its favours ; shielding right 
and innocence from every attack ; resisting and 
repressing violence from every quarter. 'Tis from 
the triumph of that execrable doctrine that we 
may have to date the downfal of our government ; 
and with it, of the whole fabric of republican li- 
berty. Who will have the folly to deny that the 
definition of despotism is the concentration of all 
the powers of government in one person or in one 
body ? Who is so blind as not to see that the right 
of the legislature to abolish the judges at pleasure, 
destroys the independence of the judicial depart- 
ment, and swallows it up in the impetuous vortex 
of legislative influence ? Who is so weak as to 
hope that the executive, deprived of so powerful 
an auxiliary, will long survive ? What dispassion- 
ate man can withstand the conviction, that the 
boundaries between the departments will be thence- 
forth nominal ; that there will be no longer more 
than one active and efficient department ? 

It is a fundamental maxim of free government, 
that the three great departments of power, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary, shall be essentially 
distinct and independent the one of the other. This 
principle, very influential in most of our state con- 
stitutions, has been particularly attended to in the 
constitution of the United States ; which, in order 
to give effect to it, has adopted a precaution pecu- 
liar to itself, in the provisions that forbid the legis- 
lature to vary in any way the compensation of the 
president, to diminish that of a judge. 

It is a principle equally sound, that though in a 
government like that of Great Britain, having an 
hereditary chief with vast prerogatives, the danger 
to liberty, by the predominance of one depart- 
ment over the other, is on the side of the execu- 
tive ; yet in popular forms of government, this 
danger is chiefly to be apprehended from the le- 
gislative branch. 

The power of legislation is, in its own nature, 
the most comprehensive and potent of the three 
great subdivisions of sovereignty. It is the will 
of the government; it prescribes universally the 
rule of action, and the sanctions which are to en- 
force it. It creates and regulates the public force, 
and it commands the public purse. If deposited 
in an elective representative of the people, it has, 
in most cases, the body of the nation for its auxili- 
ary, and generally acts with all the momentum of 
popular favour. In every such government, it is 
consequently an organ of immense strength. But 
when there is an hereditaryjchief magistrate, cloth- 
ed with dazzling prerogatives jmd £t great patron- I 



age, there is a powerful counteiT)oise ; trhich, in 
most cases, is sufficient to preserve the equilibri- 
um of the government ; in some cases to incline 
the scale too much to its o^vn side. 

In governments wholly popular or representa- 
tive, there is no adequate counterpoise. Confidence 
in the most numerous, or legislative department, 
and jealousy of the executive chief, form the ge- 
nius of every such government. That jealousy, 
operating in the constitution of the executive, 
causes this organ to be intrinsically feeble; and 
withholding in the course of administration acces- 
sary means of force and influence, is, for the most 
part, vigilant to continue it in a state of impotence. 
The result is, that the legislative body, in this spe» 
cies of government, possesses additional resourced 
of power and weight : while the executive is ren- 
dered much too weak for competition ; almost too 
weak for self-defence. 

A third principle, not less well founded than the 
other two, is that the judiciary department is natu- 
rally the weakest of the three. The sources of 
strength to the legislative branches have bceft 
briefly delineated. The executive, by means of its 
several active powers ; of the dispensation of ho- 
nours and emoluments, and of the direction of the 
public force, is evidently the second in strength. 
The judiciary, on the other hand, can ordain no- 
thing. It commands neither the press nor the 
sword. It has scarcely any patronage. Its func- 
tions are not active but deliberative. Its main 
province is to declare the meaning of the laws ; 
and in extraordinary cases it must even look up to 
the executive aid for the execution of its decisions. 
Its chief strength is in the veneration, which it is 
able to inspire, by the wisdom and rectitude of its 
judgments. 

This character of the judiciary clearly indicates 
that it is not only the weakest of the three depart- 
ments of power, but also, as it regards the security 
and preservation of civil liberty, by far the safest. 
In a conflict with the other departments, it will be 
happy if it can defend itself.. ..to annoy them is 
beyond its power. In vain would it singly attempt 
enterprizes against the rights of the citizen. The 
other departments could quickly arrest its arm, and 
punish its temerity. It can only then become an 
effectual instrument of oppression, when it is com- 
bined with one of the more active and powerful or- 
gans ; and against a combination of this sort, tlic 
true and best guard is a complete independence on 
each and both of them. Its dependence on either 
will imply and involve a subserviency to the views 
of the department, on which it shall depend. Its- 
independence of both will render it a pov^^erful 
check upon the others, and a precious shield to 
the rights of person and property. Safety, liberty, 
are, therefore, inseparably connected with the 
real and substantial independence of the courts and 
judges. 

It is plainly to be inferred from the instrument 
itself, that these were governing principles in the 
formation of our constitution : that they were in 
fact so, will hereafter be proved by the [cotenipo- 
rary exposition of persons, who must be supposed 
to have understood the views, with which it was 
framed, having been themselves members of the 
body that framed it. Those principles suggest 
the highest motives of constitutional policy against 
that construction, which places the existence of 
the judges at the mercy of the legislature. They 
instruct us, that to prevent a concentration of 
powers, th^ essence of des/au\my it is essential that" 
the departments, among which they shall be dis- 
tributed, should be effectually independent of each 
other ; and that it being impossible to reconcile 
this independence with a right in any one or two 
of them to annihilate, at discretion, the organs of 
the other, it is contrary to all just reasoning to im- 
ply or infer such a right. So far from its being ' 
correct, tliut an express interdiction Is requisite t^ 
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fle^DTive the legislature of the power to abolish the 
judges, that the very reverse is the true position. 
It would require a most express provision^ suscep- 
tible of no other intei*pretation, to confer oft that 
branch of the government an authority so danger- 
ous to the others, in opposition to the stmng pre- 
sumptions, which arise from the care taken in the 
constitution, in conformity with the fundamental 
maxims of free government, to establish and pre- 
serve the reciprocal and complete independence of 
the respective branches, first by a separate organi- 
zation of the departments, next by a precise defini- 
tion of the powers of each, lastly by precautions 
to secure to each a permanent support* 



Ko. XY. 

IT h generally understood, that the essays, 
under the title of the Federalist, which were pub- 
Jished at New- York, while the plan of our federal 
constitution was under the consideration of the 
people, were principally written by two pei'sons*, 
who had been members of the convention which 
devised that plan, and whose names are subscribed 
to the instrument containing it. In these essaysf, 
the principles advanced in the last number of this 
examination are particularly stated, and strongly 
Telied upon, in defence of the proposed constitution; 
from which it is a natural inference^ that they had 
influenced the views with which the plan was di- 
l^sted. The full force of this observation will be 
best perceived, by a reference to the work itself; 
but it will appear clearly enough fix)m the following 
detached passages: 

" One of the principal objections inculcated by 
the more respectable adversaries to the constitution 
b, its supposed violation of the political maxim, 
that the legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments ought to be separate and distinct," *' No 
political truth is certainly of greater intrinsic vJue, 
OT is stamped with the authority of more enlight- 
ened patrons of liberty, than that on which the 
objection is founded* The accumulation of all 
power, legislative, executive, and judiciary^ in the 
aame hands, whether of one, a few, or many ; 
whether hereditary, self appointed, or elective, may 
be justly pix>nounced the very dejinition of tjranny\.'* 
^ Neither of the three departments ought to pos- 
sess, directly or indirectly, an overruling injuence 
over the others, in the administration of their res- 
pective powers." But the most difficult task is 
to provide some practical security for each, against 
the invasion of the others." " Experience assures 
ys, that the cflScacy of parchment barriers has been 
greatly overrated, and that some more adequate de- 
fence is indispensably necessary for the more feeble, 
against the. more powerful members of the go- 
Tcrnmcnt. The legislative department is every 
where extending the sphere of its activity, and 
drawing all power into its impetuous vortex." *• In 
a representative republic, where the executive 
magistracy is carefully limited, both in the extent 
and the duration of its power, and where the legis- 
lative power is exercised by an assembly, which 
is inspired by a supposed influence over the people, 
with an intrepid confidence in its own strength, 
which is sufficiently numerous to feel all the pas- 
sions which actuate a multitude, yet not so numer- 
ous as to be incapable of pursuing the objects of 
its passions, by means wliich reason prescribes, it 
is against the enterprising ambition of this department, 
that the people ought to indulge all their jealousy, and 
txhaust all their precautions." Again, " The t^n- 
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dency of republican governments is to an aggran- 
dizement of the legislative, at the expense of the other 
departments." 

These passages recognize, as a fundamental 
maxim of fi'ce government, that the three govern- 
ments of power, ought to be separate and distinct ; 
consequently that neither of them ought to be able 
to exercise, cither directly or indirectly, an ofver- 
ruling influence over any other. They also recog- 
nize as a truth, indicated by the nature of the 
system, and verified by experience, that, in a re- 
presentative republic, the legislative department 
is the " Aaron *s rod" most likely to swallow up 
the rest, and therefore to be guarded against, with 
particular care and caution. And they inculcate, 
that parchment barriers (or the formal provisions 
of a constitution, designating the respective boun- 
daries of authority) having been found ineffectual 
for protecting the more feeble against the more 
powerful members of the government, some more 
adequate defence, some practical security is ne- 
cessary. What this was intended to be, will ap- 
pear from subsequent passages : 

" To what expedient shall we finally resort, for 
maintaining in practice the necessary partition of 
power among the several departments, as laid 
down in the constitution?" " As all exterior pro- 
visions are found to be inadequate, the defect 
must be suj>plied, by so contriving the interior 
structure of the government, as that its several 
constituent departments may, by their mutual re- 
lations, be the means of keeping each other in 
their proper places."* 

These passages intimate the ^^ practical security" 
which ought to be adopted, for the preservation of 
the weaker against the stronger members of the 
government. It is so to contrive its interior struc- 
ture, that the constituent organs may be able to 
keep each other in their proper places; an idea es- 
sentially incompatible with that of making tlie ex- 
istence of one dependent on the will of another. 
It will be seen afterwards, how this structure is to 
be so contrived. 

" In order to lay a foundation for that separate 
and distinct exercise of the different powers of 
government, which, to a certain extent, is admitted 
on all hands, to be essential to the preservation of 
liberty, it is evident, that each department should 
have a will of its own ; and consequently should 
be so constituted, that the members of each should 
have as little agency as possible, in the appoint- 
ment of the members of the others. This princi- 
ple, rigorously adhered to, would require that all 
the appointments, for the several departments, 
should be drawn from the same fountain of autho- 
rity, the people." But, " In the constitution of 
the judiciary department, it might be inexpedient 
to insist rigourously on the principle ; first, be- 
cause peculiar qualifications being essential in the 
membei*s, the primary consideration ought to be 
to select that mode of choice, which best secures 
these qualifications ; secondly, because the perma- 
nent tenure by which the appointments are held in 
that department, must soon destroy all sense of 
dependence on tlie authority conferring them." 

^' It is equally evident, that the members of each 
department should be as little dependent as pos- 
sible on those of the others, for the emoluments 
annexed to their offices. Were the executive 
magistrate or the judges not independent of tlie 
legislature, in this particular, their independence in 
every other would be merely nominal." '^ The 
great security against a concentration of the several 
powers, in the same department, consists in giving 
to those, who administer each department, the ne- 
cessary constitutional means and personal motives, to 
resist the encroachments of the others." " But 
it is not possible to give to each department an 
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equal power of self-defence. In republican g#^ 
vernments, the legislative authority necessanlf 
predominates." 

The means held out as proper to be employed, 
for enabling the several departments to keep each 
other in their proper places, are: I. To give to 
each such an organization as will render them es- 
sentially independent of one another. 2. To se* 
cure to each a support, which shall not be at th« 
discretionary disposal of any other. 3. To esta- 
blish between them such mutual relations of autho* 
rity as will make one a check upon another, and 
enable them reciprocally to resist encroachmentSf 
and confine one another within their proper 
spheres. 

To accomplish the first end, it is deemed mate* 
rial that they should have as little agency as posai« 
ble in the appointment of one another, and should 
all emanate directly from the same fountain of 
authority ....the people : And that it being expe- 
dient to relax the principle, in respect to the judi* 
ciary department, with a view to a more select 
choice of its organs ; this defect in the creation 
ought to be remedied by a permanent tenure of of- 
fice ; which certainly becomes nominal and nuga- 
tory, if the existence of the office rests on the 
pleasure of the legislature. The principle that 
the several organs should have as little agency as 
possible in the appointment of each other, is di- 
rectly opposed to the claim in favour of one of a 
discretionary agency to destroy another. The se- 
cond of the proposed ends, is designed to be effect 
ted by the provisions for fixing the compensationa 
of the executive and judicial departments* The 
third, by the qualified negative of the executive, or 
the acts of the two houses of congress ; by tha 
right of one of these houses to accuse; of the other 
to try and punish the executive and judicial officers; 
and lastly, by the right of the judges, as interpre- 
ters of the laws, to pronounce unconstitutional 
acts void. 

These are the means contemplated by the con- 
stitution, for maintaining the limits assigned to it- 
self, and for enabling the respective organs of the 
government to keep each other in their proper 
places, so that they may not have it in their power 
to domineer the one over the other, and therebyt 
in effect, though not in form, to concentrate the 
powers in one department, overturn the govern- 
ment, and establish a tyranny. Unfortunate if 
these powerful precautions shall prove insufficient 
to accomplish the end, and to stem the torrent of 
the impostor.....lNMovATioN disguised in the spe- 
cious garb of Patriotism I 

The views, which prevailed in the formation of 
the constitution, are further illustrated by these ad- 
ditional comments from the same source*. 

" As liberty can have nothing to fear from the 
judiciary alone, but would have every thing to fear 
from its union with either of the other depart- 
ments; that as all the effects of such an union 
must ensue from a dependence of the former on 
the latter, notwithstanding a nominal and apparent 
separation ; that as from the natural feebleness of 
^ the judiciary, it is in continual jeopardy of bein^ 
overi>owered, awed, or influenced by its co-ordinate 
branches; and that as nothing can contribute so 
much to its firmness and independence, as permm-' 
nency in ojice, this quality may thcrefo<% be justly 
regarded as an indispensible ingredient in its con* 
stitution ; and in a gi*eat measure as the citadel of 
th9 public justice, and the public security. 

(^ The complete independence of the courts of 
justice is peculiarly essential in a limited consti- 
tution. Lin^iti^tious can be preserved in practice 
no other way, thafi through the medium of the 
courts of justice to declare all acts contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the coustitiitipn void." 
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Then followfe a particular discussion of the posi- 
tion, that it is the right and duty of the courts to 
exercise such an authority ; to repeat which, would 
swell this number to an improper size* 

The essence of the argument is, that every act 
of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of 
the commission, under which it is exercised, is 
void ; consequently that no legislative act, incon- 
sistent with the constitution, can be valid. That 
it is not a natural presumption, tliat the constitu- 
tion intended to make the legislative body the final 
and exclusive judges of their own powers; but 
xnoi*e rational to suppose that the courts were dc 
signed to be an intermediate body between the 
people and the legislature, in order, among other 
things, to keep the latter within the bounds as- 
signed to its authority. That the interpretation 
of the laws being the peculiar province of the 
courts, and a constitution being in fact a funda- 
mental law, superior in obligation to a statute, if 
the constitution and the statute are at variance, 
the former ought to p evail against the latter ; the 
will of the people against the will of the agents ; 
and the judges ought, in their quulity of interpre- 
ter of the laws, to pronounce and adjudge the 
truth, namely, that the unauthorized statute is a 
nullity. 

" Nor (continues the commentator) does this 
conclusion by any means suppose a superiority of 
the judicial to the legislative power. It only sup- 
poses that the power of the people is superior to 
both ; and that where the will of the legislature, 
declared in its statute, stands in opposition to that 
of the people, declared in the constitution, the 
judges ought to be governed by the latter, rather 
than by the former. They ought to regulate their 
decisions by the fundamental laws, rather than by 
those, which are not fundamental. 

♦* If then the courts of justice are to be consi- 
dered as the bulwarks of a limited constitution, 
i^nst legislative encroachments, this considera- 
tion will afford a strong argument for the penna- 
nent tenure of judicial ofHces.*' 

But no proposition can be more manifest, than 
that this permanency of tenure must be nominal, 
if made defeasible at the pleasure of the legisla* 
ture, and that it is ridiculous to consider it as an 
obstacle to encroachments of the legislative de- 
partment, if this department has a discretion to 
racate or abolish it directly or indirectly." 

^ In recurring to tlie comments, which have been 
cited, it is not meant to consider them as evidence 
of any thing but of the views, with which the con- 
stitution was framed. After all, the instrument 
must speak for itself. Yet to candid minds, the 
contemporary explanation of it, by men, who had 
had a perfect opportunity of knowing the views of 
its framers, must operate as a weighty collateral 
reason for believing the construction agreeing with 
this explanation to be right, rather than the oppo- 
site one. It is too cardinal a point, to admit readi- 
If the supposition, that there was misapprehension; 
and whatever motives may have subsequently oc- 
curred to bias the impressions of the one or the 
other of the purposes alluded to, the situation, in 
which they wrote, exempts both of an intention to 
misrepresent in tliis particular. Indeed a course 
of argument more accommodating to the objec- 
tions of the adversaries of the constitution would 
probably have been preferred as most politic, if the 
truth, as conceived at the time, would have per- 
mitted a modification. Much ti*ouble would have 
been avoided by saymg, " The legislature will 
have a complete controul over the judges, by the 
discretionaiy power of reducing the number of 
those of the supreme court, and of abolishing the 
existing judges of the inferior courts, by the aboli- 
tion o-f the courts themselves.'* But this preten- 
sion is a novelty reserved for the crooked ingenu- 
ItjT of after discoveries* 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS* . 

FOR 7HB POA9 FOLIO. 
WHEN the celebrated Georgk Colman was 
once told^ that a man, whose own character was 
not very immaculate, had grossly abused him, he 
pointedly remarked, that the evil report ol son^e 
persons was like fuller's earth, it daubs your coat 
for a little time, but when it is ru66cd off, your coat 
is so much the cleaner. 

Milton's third wife had an unhappy temper, 
!)ul so fine a complexion, t^rat a French gentleman 
who once paid him a visit said. Monsieur Milton, 
your lady is like the rose. It may be, replied the 
bard with a sigh, but I am so unhappy as to be 
blind, and alas 1 have never found any thing but 
the thorns. 

A certain fribble, well know in all the polite cir- 
cles, was asked by the margravine of Anspach, 
if he had read a new publication, of which the 
company were talking. No, replied he; what 
with the avocations of dressing and visiting, I can 
hardly ever find time to look into a book. I be- 
lieve you, sir, said the accomplished margravine, 
and, taking out her pencil, instantly wrote the 
following lines : 

Like the high Alps, the head of Clodio shows, 
Tho'odd, perhaps, the simile may souudt 

Without as white as its eternal snows. 
Within as barren as its rocky ground. 

The Chinese are not remarkable for their tastej 
but m imitation they are unrivalled. As there is 
some difficulty in getting silk of a peculiar quality 
out of that country, in the piece, an £n&;lishman, 
who wished to have a silk coat, requested a friend, 
who was going to Canton, to procure one made 
there ; and, as a pattern for fashion and size, sent 
an old garment that fitted him ; to which the Chi- 
nese taylor adhered so correctly^ that he inserted a 
patch on one of the elbows^ because the old coat had 
one! 

The following is a new definition. A gentleman^ 
not much versed in literary affairs, once asked a 
friend, what was the meaning ol posthumous works. 
Z....ds ! exclaimed he, don't you know tliat ? why 
they are books which a man writes after he is dead^ 
to be sure. 

A flimsy novelist, having scribbled a volume of 
« Tales** for the instruction of the Fair sex, asked 
a late theatrical performer with whom he was ac- 
quainted to look over his manuscript, and give him 
a motto from Shakespeare that would he pat to the 
purpose. It was returned with the following, writ- 
ten in the title page : 

»•.." Tales, told by ma idiot, fnll of tonnd and 

fory, signifying nothing*^ 

A judge asked a man what age he was — ^I am 
eight and four-score, my lord, said he. And why 
not four-score and eight, says the judge ? Because 
I was eight ^r/br^ I w&s four^score. 

Mr. Jefferson drives like Jehu. The navy is to 
be suppressed, and our defence is to be abandoned 
to the French, according to the sage counsel of 
citizen Monroe, of Virginia. When the French 
are in possession of New-Orleans, they will be 
ready to come at a call, to assist Mr. Jefferson in 
amending our constitution, and introduciag liberty 
and equality, as Buonaparte has done in France. 

It seems, if that great historian Mr. Duane is to 
be trusted, we are soon to have a grand deistical 
chapel in this city. We suppose Thomas Paine 
will be the first incumbent, and that his sermons 



will be as much listened to as those of Dr. Priest- 
ley. Eut the deists will soon become weary of 
hearing sermons. Williams's deistical meeting in 
London, notwithstanding Dr. Franklin's recom- 
mendation, lasted only two years; the preachef 
having become as weary of preaching) as his con- 
gregation was of healing* 

We anticipate the dissolution of the federal 
union, as it is already virtually abolished, by th« 
late proceedings on the judiciary bill. What is 
to be the fute of this wretched, this abused country^ 
God alone knows ; but the present aspect of its^ 
politics is malign and portentous* 

The ratification of Dawson's French treaty 
passes without observation, and our merchants 
must now be content to put up with the loss of their 
property in favour of the great nation. 

Our readers will see, that the Constitution, hav- 
ing met with a dreadful storm, on the '* tempestu- 
ous sea," has at length ^ne ashore. 

Politicians are greatly divided with respect to 
the use that is to be made of the mammoth cheese i 
whether it is to be sent asa present to BuonapartCy 
and on earnest of tribute from the United States* 
or to be divided among the state sovereignties^ or to 
be devoured by Duane and Gallatin at the presi- 
dent's table, or preserved to posterity as a glorious 
monument of republicanism. It has already been 
the subject of several poems, and we wonder that 
the Rev. Mr. Leland did not preach a sermon, on 
occasion of its presentment. The mammoth tur^ 
6ot, that was taken at Ancona, and presented to the 
emperor Domitian, has been celebrated by Jijve* 
KAL, who tells us, that the Roman senate was as-^ 
sembled to deliberate on the mode of dressing it : 
and some wag at Washington has composed, by 
anticipation, a message or address to both houses 
of congress, which is much better than the real acjU 
dress and answer that have been published. 

It does not appear that Buonaparte is to send any 
ambassador here, agreeably to the French plan, 
which is, as the reader may remember, to treat all 
nations in the same manner as they suffer them* 
selves to be treated by the English ! Otto, the 
Swiss, has been talked of, as being a confidant of 
the consul. Fayette will not be trusted^ and the Cor^ 
sican chief seems to be studious to keep all French* 
men at a distance* 

It is said, that judge Doddridge having ones 
complained, that the sheriff of Huntingdon had 
summoned a grand jury, who were not men of 
rankj the officer at the next assizes took the hint, 
and presented the judge with the following high 
sounding pannel : 

Ma-ximilian, King of Toseland, 
Henry, Prince of Godmanchester, 
George, Duke of Somersham» 
William, Marquis of Stukely, 
Kdmond, Earl of Hartford, 
Richard, Baron of Bythorn, 
Stephen, Pope of Newton, 
Stephen, Cardinal of Kimboltoi^ 
Humphrey, Bishop ofBugdcn, 
Robert, Lord ofWaresley, 
Robert, Knight of Warwick, 
William, Abbot of Stukely, 
William, Dean of Old Weston^ 
John, Archdeacon of Paxton, 
Peter, Squire of Easton, 
Edward, Friar of Ellington, 
Henry, Monk of Stukely, 
Thomas, Gentleman of Spaldwick^ 
George, Priest of Graff ham* 
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ORIGINTAL POETRY- 

FOX THE POBTFOLie. 

»EFLECTIONS OF MR. JfeFFERSOlT, 

OVER tHK MAHUQfH CHEESM* 

YE men of Cheshire, little did ye know, 

When urg'd by love, this ponderous gift you 
sent, 

That on this heart you struck a sick'ning blow, 
And gave a thousand damning fbelings vent* 

'In this great cheese I see myself pourtray'd. 
My life and fortunes in this useless mass, 

I curse the hands, by which the thing was made. 
To them a cheese, to me a looking-glass* 

Once I was .pure««««« Alas! that happy hour, 
E'en as the milk} from which this monster 
came. 

Till turn'd, by philosophic rennet, sour, 
I bartered vhtue for an empty name* 

Then j&r«j*£/ by doctrines fh)mthe Gallic school, 
A hai*den'd mass of nameless stuff I stood. 

Where crude confusion mingles without rule. 
And countless seeds of foul corruption bud* 

E'en the round form this work ©fart displays, 
Marks the uncertain, endless path I tread. 

Where truth is lost in falsehood's dreary maze, 
And vice in circles whirls the giddy head* 

Delusive view ! where Tight is cast aside, 
And principles surrender'd for mere words^ 

Ah me ! how lost to just and noble pride*, 
I am indeed become a man of curds. 

Like to this cheese, my outside, smooth and 

sound, 
IPreaents an aspect kind and lasting too ; 
When nought but rotteness within is found, 
And all my seeming rests on nothing true. 

Fair to the view, I catch admiring eyes, 
The nation wonders, and the world applaud. 

When spread beyond my just and natural sizCy 
I seem to them an earthly demigod* 

But midst this shew of greatness and of ease, 
Ten thousand vermin gnaw this wretched lieart, 

Just as they feed upon this mammoth cheese, 
And I and they can never, never part. 

Co, hated Mentor, blast no more my sight,. 

1 would forget myself, and heaven defy> 
Inur'd to darkness, I detest the light, 

Would be a suicide, but dar^ not die. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

£In a London mtgazine we find the following original 
poem, replete with good sense, and recommended bjr a 
graceful ease of expression. The author was a rational 
epicurean, and his system of life nearly resembles that of 
busy indolence in ** The Spleen.*' This ballad is very 
old, but its independent spirit is *' ever fair and ever 
young." The propriety of the sixth stanza, the spirit of 
the seventh^ and the lofty dignity of the last but one, will 
fKcite every generous bosom.] 

CARELESS CONTENT, 

I AM content, I do not care, 

Wag as it will the vrorld for me ; 
When fuss and fret was all my fare^ 

I got no ground as I could see ; 
So, when away my caring went, 
i counted cost and was content. 

With more of thanks, and less of thought, 
I strive to make my matters meet ; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Phy: Ic and food, in sour and sweet ; 

To take what passes in good part ; 

And keep the hiccups from the heart. 



With good and gentle-humour'd hearts, 
I choose to chat where'er I come ; 

Whatc'er the subject be that starts ; 
But if I get among the glum, 

1 hold my tongue, to tell the troth, 

And keep my breath to cool ray broth. 

For chance or change of peace or pjain \ 
For Fortune's favour or her frown ; 

For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 
I never dodge, nor up nor down : 

But swing what way the ship shall switn. 

Or tack ^)out with equal trim. 

I suit not where I shall not speed, 

^ov trace the turn of every tide ; 
If simple sense will not succeed, 

I make no bustling but abide : 
For shining wealth, or scaring woe, 
I force no friend, I fear no foe* 

Of ups and downs, of ins and outs. 

Of they're i' the wrohg, and we're i'thc right, 
I shun the rancours and the routs ; 

And wishing well to every wight| 
Whatever turn the matter takes, 
I deem it all but ducks and drakes* 

With whom I feast I do not fawn. 
Nor, if the folks should flout me, faint ; 

If wonted welcome be withdravm, 
I cook no kind of a complaint : 

With none dispos'd to disagree. 

But like them best, who best like me* 

Not thatl rate myself the rule 
How all my betters should behave ; 
But fame shall find me no man's fool, 
Nor to a set of men a slave ; 
I love a friendship free arid frankj 
And hate to hang upon a hank* 

Fond of a true and trusty tie, 

I never lose where'er I link ; 
Tho' if a business Jbudges by, . 

I talk thereon just as I think; 
My WORD, my work, my RBART,my bamD| 
Still on a side together stand. 

If names or notions make a noise. 

Whatever hap the question hath, 
The point impartialty I poise. 

And read and mTite, but without wrath ( 
For should I burn and break my brains. 
Pray, who will pay me for my pains ? 

I love my neighbour as myself, 

Myself like him too, by his leave ; 
Nor to his pleasure, power, or pelf, 

Came I to crouch, as I conceive ; 
Dame Nature doubtless has design'd^ 
A man the monarch of his mind* 

Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 
Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 

Or if ye ween, for wordly stirs. 

That man does right to mar his rest, 

Let me be deft and debonnair, 

/ am content J I do not care. 



[The following is a satire against European indecency, and 
is republished here merely to show our comparative 
purit3%3 

Says the Frenchman, who writes upon dresses, I 
know 

Ever since mother Eve had a fall. 
Our grandmothers always left something to shew, 

But the ladies of Paris ©hew ^1 1 



In beauty thefe^s lomething toMde and reread, 
There's a thing that we occency call ; 

The ladies of Ix^on may shew a great deal^ 
But the hidiet of Paris shew all; 

The taste of the men we an know to be suck. 

That exposing will appetites pall ; 
Low tuckers, I think, is displaying too iniicis 

But the ladies of Paris shew all 1 

Dear giris, while your faces enrapture each heart, 
Complain not your power's too small ; 

In contemplating graces we're charm'd with apart, 
But tHe ladies of Paris shew all ! 

My Chloe was worshipp'd wherever she came, 

Her shape was so tastefully small ; 
Her ANKLE has set all my blood in a flame. 

But the ladies of Paris shew all 1 

The tip of the elbow, below the white cufiP, 
Has made my heart dance at a ball ; 

To shew us a few things is pleasant enough, 
But the ladies of Paris shew all I 

If you wish to enchant us, this lesson should strike 
Ail the black, brown, and fair, short or tall, 

Be contented with shewing us all that we like, 
But for Ood's sake, my dears, don't shew aH. 

VXJffiU 



Mjf. OLDSCBOOLy 

If •some of our fiuHic ebaraettrt would perote attettfRtr 
the following mode of catching guU^, so faceidoai/r ^ 
cribed bj Peter Pindar, I am inclined to believe ti^8^|lt 
derive from it a very good hint. 

Toursy^tc 

Philadelj^m, January 39tb, 1803. 

READER, do*st know the mode of catching gtiBfi^ 
If not, I will inform thee..... Take a boardj 

And place a fish upon it for the fools, 
A sprat, or any fish by gulls ador'd : 

Those birds, who love a lofty flight, 
And sometimes bid the sun good night, 

Spying the glittering bait that floats below. 
Sans ceremonicy down they rush, 
(For gulls have got no manners) down they 
push. 

And what's the pretty consequence I trow ? 
They strike their gentle jobbernowls of lead 

Plump on the board then lie like boobies 

dead. 



Reader thou need'st not beat thy brains about, 

To make so plain an application out : 

There's many an acting puppy, take my word. 

Who knocks his silly head SLgddnstn board. 

That might have help'd the state.f.made a good 

jailor 
A nightman, or a tolerable tailor. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 

FOS THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUKTSR, SSq. 

No. XI. 

AS a shining specimen of my impartiality, I 
publish the ensuing letters, by which it will be in- 
stantly discerned, that, though I am a careless 
lounger, I am, at the same time, an upright judge. 
The ladies would do their friend. Saunter, the 
utmost injustice, and totally mistake the habits of 
his life, and the emotions of his heart, were it sup- 
posed that he is a woman hater, or that he repairs 
to toilets and drawing-rooms, merely to gather ma- 
terials of wrath. He delights to discriminate, 
ivith a peircing eye, and a chastised judgment, 
and to honour all, who honour themselves. 



Mr. Saunter, 



5/J7, 



It is with some pain, that we are obliged to ad- 
dress you in this way, owing to the unwillingness 
of our male friends to interfere, on a subject that 
only calls forth our resentment. It is unnecessary 
to apologise to you for this liberty, for we assure 
you, if the custom of the country, or our own sense 
of propriety would allow it, we would not be thus 
considerate, but we would wait on you, and demand 
in person what cause we have given you, thus in- 
cessantly to verit your spleen against us. Have our 
coquettes or prudes offended against you ? These 
you are at liberty to reproach and expose to the 
world ; but, in this, do not charge even them with 
crimes and artifices, which we all alike disdain. 

You must know, we consider ourselves th? 
most fashionable circle of young females in this 
city, and, therefore as having an indisputable right 
to give the ton to the manners of the place. We, 
therefore, with all possible deference, think, that, 
in your most excellent paper, when you would des- 
cribe the society of PhiUdelphia, all inferior classes 
should be included in the general character (this 
we freely consent to), and that character should 
undoubtedly be drawn from the most enlightened 
and genteel circle. Or you should make a note, 
that those, to whom your satire could apply, wei^e 
only the imitators of higher life, as the world will 
certainly imagine it is some of us, to whpm you 
direct correctipn. 

Now, pur little friend (for we all know you)^ it 
is Ume you should forbear ; for we do all declare, 
-that no other than the art of pleasipg, w*hich nature 
and good education bestowed, is employed by fmy 
pne of us, to attract admiration. No cosmetics, 
rouge, or lotions ever arc on our toilets, to the 
^ruth pf which we all subscribe. 

\melia Bertha 

Cecilia Pelia 

Euphemia FMclia 

Gracina Helenia 

Jacintha Kitrania 

|^avin|a Marfa 



Nerina 


Olivia 


PhilUda 


Questina 


Secretia 


Tacetta 


Valeria 


Roxana 


Waltzana 


Urania 


Felicia 


Emma 


Deliria 


Catronia 


Betronia 


Alicia 


Matilda 


Lauretta 


Kathenna 


Tesephina 


Harmonhi 


Tellaria 


Ser^a 


Quarrella 


Odenia 


Zctroria 


Xantippia 


Wilderia 


Rubella 


Vanesta. 


ro rifS 4MEJiiC4» L0VJ9QMM. 


Mh. SjUNTESy 





I hope you will pot refuse me the liberty of 
making a few remarks upon a very ungenteei, I 
was almost going to say indelicate fashion, that is 
universally adopted by those vile creatures, men. 
I allude to the practice of stuflRng their hands into 
the pockets of their st^all'clotAes or pantaloons, 
before ladies^ This fEtshion, as handy as it may be 
to them, is extremely offensive to the ladies ; es- 
pecially wher^ a gentleman presents ^ l^dy with 
an apple, or hands her into acarriage« I know a 
gentleman, who always makes it a point to enter a 
ball-room, with his hands in his small-clothes 
pockets ; but, however, he is in a degree excus- 
able, for he is so awkward, that he does not know 
what else to do with them. 

I hope ipy remarks will be attei^dcd to, at 
least by ty^vy gentleman; and how can It be other- 
wise, when they consider, that this practice is 
adopted by the very lowest cla^s of people? 
I am, with esteem. 

Your humble servant, 

ICITTV DELICATE. 
fQ rBB 4MBRICJS LOUNGER^ 

I an> a young woman, in a retired part of New- 
Jersey, whpse travels have never extended beyond 
the bounds of the parish, in which I live ; I am, as you 
may i)aturally suppose, an entire stranger to the 
modes of the fashionable world. My surprise and 
indignation were great, on reading the letter of 
Modestiia, in your third number. Can it be possi- 
ble, ^ir, that the ladies of your city have sp far for- 
gotten the ^f bashful modesty" of their sex, as to 
expose themselves publicly to the " Ij^wless gaze" 
of every wantpn eye ? I have read that the Ame- 
rican Indians, the natives of the Sputh Sea Islands, 
and many of the Africans went naked, or nearly 
so, but I have not heard till lately that any civilized 
country had, in this particular, adopted the cus- 
tom of savages. Strange, indeed ! that the ladies 
of Philadelphia should receive tlieir fashion^ from 
their copper-coloured neighbours, or from the 
daughters of Otaheite ! 

I hope, sir, you will exert all your authority to 
p jt a stop to a custom so jnd^cent and so iqiniical ) 



to virtue, and effectually prevent its finding iu way 
to the innocent retreats of the country. 

Permit me to recommend to your fair readers 
the injunction of St. Paul, ^ that women adorn 
themselves in tnodest apparel, with shamefactdntM 
and sobriety. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, kc. 

ASPASIA. 

New- Jersey, Feb. 8th, 180«» 



THE DRAMA. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

DURING the suspension of our theatrical la* 
hours, one or two novelties have been produced, 
which claim our notice. ^< Folly as it Flies," the 
last effort, if we be rightly informed, of tlie pro* 
lific pen of Reynolds, has been two or three times 
represented. In this drama, the author has shown 
himself no bad marksman. He has made several 
palpable hits at thp reigning follies of the day. 
We h<^ that the portrait of dissipation will be 
found rather too highly coloured) ipr its likenesa 
to be kQpwn in this countiy y but, if we may credit 
the papers, we have among us several representa* 
tive^ of Dr. Infallible, for ^advertisements of medi* 
cines, whose wonderiiil virtues cure *' toutes les 
maladies et plusieurs autres'* (to adopt the language 
of a French Charlatan), meet our eyes In every 
pimer. 

In all the dramas of this author, we meet with 
events, which are scarcely consistent with proba- 
bility, and that under review is, by no means, ex- 
empt from this deflect, It contains several humor- 
ous situations, and some that are truly pathetic. 
Considered as compositions, his plays are, in ge- 
neral, feebly written; in the present piece, his 
language is improved. It was well acted. We 
know not whether to admire M^* Merry more in 
the full career of levity, or in the bitter agonies of 
repentance ; both situations were pourtrayed with 
her usual perfection. Mr. Wig^el and Mr. Wood 
displayed, with much effect, the infatuation of the 
pai>ent, and the manly duty of the son^ The simpli- 
city of Shenkin, the ciipidity of Peter Post- Obit, and 
the eccentricities of Tom Tick, were ably deline* 
ated by Blissett, Warren, and Bernard ; and Miss 
Westray sustained the part allotted to her, witl^ 
mucH simplicity and correctness. 

We should not notice the representation of Obi, 
were we not actuated by ^ wish to pay the tributft 
of our applause to the gentleman who personated 
Three-Fingered Jack. We own ourselves partiaj 
tp a story, well told in action ; and we wish that 
this amateur vfiay favour the public with a display 
of his talents, on many future occasions of tlie 
same kind. His action was spirited, appropriate, 
and energetic, in the high^ist degree ; and his des- 
perate conflict with hjs pursuers, was sustained 
with such truth and nature, that it almost excited 
sensations of horror in the spectator. 

Mrs. Merry's benefit attracted an audience hij^h- 
ly fashionable and splendid* JShe selected for.thcir 

/GooQle 
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entertainment the popular play of Pizarro. The 
character of Elvira, her excellence in which has 
frequently called forth our applause, was, on this 
occasion, assigned to, and ably supported by, Mrs. 
Whitlock. She appeared herself in the more 
humble, though we think not less interesting, part 
of Cora. Her expression of the agitated feelings 
of the wife and mother, excited its usual powei*&l 
sway over the audience. Another change, of con- 
siderable importance in the cast of the characters, 
took place on that evening. Mr. Wood undertook 
the difficult part of Holla. His success far exceed- 
ed the expectations of those, who were the most 
partial admirers of his rising talents. His concep- 
tion of the character was excellent, his action per- 
fectly jiMt, and the applmise of the spectators was 
no less justly tiian liberally bestowed. The only 
deficiency which the critic could notice,. was an 
ocGMional want of power in his voice* ^' Though 
hast nGtiast in otir deco* love," we mnist notice the 
charming behaviour of the infant, who appeared as 
the child of Cora and Alonzo. Its innocent, and 
often appropriate gestures powerfully interested 
the ieelings. 

The afterpiece was new to the American stage. 
It is called the Blind Girl, and contains a melange 
of humorous and pathetic incidents. The enter- 
tainments of the evening were, however, protracted 
to so late an hour, thai this piece lost much of its 
interest, from the weariness of the spectators. 
^Ve think that it is a well constructed drama, and 
possesses a considerable portion of merit. 

The regular march of the benefits was, for a 
while, suspended, on account of the return of Mr. 
(ireen, to his former station on the Philadelphia 
boards* He has since appeared in a variety of 
characters. In the Cure for the Heart-ach, he 
gave a Spirited representation of Young Rapid. 
In his tragic efibrts, he is less successful. In Os- 
mond, the diflficultics which he had to encounter, 
in fbllowing the finished excellense of Cooper in 
that character, were immense. He would, per- 
haps, have given more general satisfaction, had 
his predecessor been less distinctly remembered. 
His conception of the character seemed just, but 
his voice frequently failed him. Whether it be, 
that he has been accustomed to a smaller stage, 
und has not yet acquired the pitch necessary for 
the Philadelphia theatre, we know not, but we 
©ften lose the concluding words of his sentences. 
J f this fauH was corrected, which we trust that a 
few efforts will enable him to do, we think 
that he might prove an nseful acquisition to our 
pi*esent theatrical corps. 

Mr. Bernard selected for his benefit a sprightly 
prelude, caHed the Manager in Distress. It went 
oft with much spirit, and the audience appeared 
to be highly amused with the novelty of persons 
s>pcaldng from the i>it and side boxes. The 
Dramatist succeeded this trifle, and was excel- 
lently pei-fomtied. Bernard's Vapid was, through- 
tVLty animated and correct. Mrs. Merry appeared 
in her original character of Miss Courtney : and, 
although the part seems beneath her powers, she 
imparted to it interest and importance. Miss 
Westray was particulariy successful in Marianne: 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it the best deli- 
neation of that character, that we have ever wit- 
nessed. Her excellence in the fainting scene, in 
the fifth act, ofefeot be too highly ai>plauded* Mr. 
Warren gave a spirited representation of the im- 
petuous peer, and Wood was highly respectable 
ill Ei.nui. Mr. Gvecn was less successful in 
riorivillc's first appearance, than in the drunken 
scene. Mrs. Francis gave us less satisfaction 
than usual. We have often admhxd her excel- 
knce in the prim old maid, and the flippant do- 
lAcstic. In tlie character under review, she occa- 
fcionuUy seemed to forget that lady Waitfortwas a 
liiodcrn woman of fashion, and dropt some of those 
Iz'u courucics, M'hich arc better adapted to the 



character of the antiquated country vestal. Her 
passionate expostulation with Vapid was> however, 
very happy. 

The afterpiece of the Wags of Windsor, or the 
Man of all Trades, contains much broad humour. 
He must, indeed, have the muscles of a Cynic, 
who could preserve the gravity of his countenance, 
during its representation* Bernard's Caleb Quo- 
tem was admirable ; and his songs and his journal 
of the multifiirious employments of a day, were 
"equally irresistable. Miss Arnold personated a 
fairqtmker, and looked and sang sweetly ; but we 
do not notice, in her action, that improvement^ 
which we had anticipated from her early essays. 

Mrs. Oldmixon's bill contained the attraction of 
a play and farce, both equally new to the Phila- 
delphia stage. But the inclemency of the weather 
prevented the assemblage of such an audience as 
was due to. her merit. The play of Reparation 
contains some spirited sketches of character, but 
it is possest of very little interest. The part, 
which she herself sustained, was delineated with 
her usual comic effect. In the fourth act, after a 
highly humorous scene, sustained with equal 
spirit by her and Mr. Francis, she was suddenly 
taken ill. An apology was therefore made to the 
audience, for a change of the afterpiece, to the 
great disappointment of those, who had expected 
a rich treat from her acknowledged vocal excel- 
lence, in a musical afterpiece. Three Weeks 
after Marriage was the substitute ; in which Ber- 
nard and Miss Westray were as spirited as usual, 
in Sir Charles and Lady Racket* 

The indefatigable and meritorious Warren se- 
lected, for his benefit, a Masonic Prelude, the 
Widow of Malabar, and Falstafi*'s Wedding. The 
former was a grave composition, which, though 
short, we cannot say was sweet. The tragedy 
seems, in many places, feebly written. The bur^ 
den of the two principal characters was admirably 
supported by Mrs. Merry and Mr. Wood ; but 
tlie others appeared to have little of importance, 
cither to do or to say. The stage decorations, in 
the last scene, were not so happily arranged as 
usual ; the pile was brought too far forward, to 
deceive for an instant. Falstaff*'s Wedding was 
reduced to three acts ; and the Falstaff*of Kenrick 
was as excellently represented by Warren, as the 
Falstaff' of Shakspearc. The other characters 
were well cast, and ably performed ; but the piece 
is too long for an entertainment. We think it 
would have answered very well as a first piece. 
The house was respectably filled, but not so filled 
as it ought to have been, for the benefit of one, to 
whom the frequenters of the tlieatre are every 
night so largely indebted, for the entertainment 
which they receive. 



ing their aid in promoting the laudable art of vocal 
music. On the whole, perhaps, those who attend- 
ed, have seldom tasted a more agreeable mental 
repast. 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

FOU THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE Harmonic Society, under the presidency 
of the Reverend Mr. Law, convened on Thursday 
evening, the 18th instant, at Dr. Green's church, 
in Arch-street, when a number of elegant tunes, 
composed by Mr. Law, were sung, by a numerous 
company of ladies and gentlemen, members of 
the society ; in which the charms of melody were 
accompanied by the no less delightful charms of 
conspicuous beauty. A pertinent and elegant 
oration, on the science of music, was delivered by 
Mr. James A. Neal, principal of the Young Ladies' 
Academy, of which the orator very happily took a 
retrospective view, from the earliest ages of anti- 
quity ; and, after dwelling, with much ingenuity, 
on the beauty, sublimity, and importance of sacred 
harmony, concluded by a very urbane and impres- 
sive address to the fjur part of the creation, solicit- 



LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Ma, OiDSCBOOLy • 

A WRITER, who exhibite a delicacy of moral 
feeling, unhappily too rai'e in the pnis«at..cam]^ 
age, hath, in one of the evening papers of this 
city, made some animadversions, equally mild and 
judicious^ upon the introduction of a new dancr, 
called the waltz, into the circles of fashion. I am 
happy to observe, sir, that you are so alarmed up- 
on this occasion, that you have inserted the obser^ 
vations of LytteltoQ, with an introductory ikotice 
from your own pen. You have thus adopted them, 
and have given a nu>re extensive circulation to 
this warning against danger, which, perhapa, bad 
it not been for the sagacity of Lytteftotit wght 
have escaped our notice. Yes, sir, wc tuipA. ha^ 
seen our manners daily degenerating, dwe waftz 
becoming more and more prevalent, and ttjght 
have been entirely ign5>rant, that the dttpbrsJUe 
state of our morals was attributable to tiue oomq^e 
and corrupting influence of this portentous dvoe. 
I cannot fiirbear, sir, from bestowing Ail cona* 
mendation, which I think due to the diakiteEtiM- 
ness of the writer, before I proceed fiatiier. fir 
professes himself to have neither dangtoeripr 
sisters, yet hb allusions are as keen and as indii- 
nant, as if he stood in each of these relati o ofi ia& 
were contemplating the dishonour of both. 

In one instance only, has he abandoned the ceiffse 
of that morality, which he so ably deleiMlB* I 
mean, in that unfortunate paragraph, where be ac- 
knowledges the innocence of the dances mnally 
practised. I can easily perceivcf from the tenor ef 
his letter, that he is an enemy to dancing m gene- 
ral. He would have proscribed it, in u>to^ had he 
followed the dictates of his own heart, but, alas \ 
here his virtuous courage failed him. 

That part of his duty, which he has left miper- 
formed, I shall endeavour, in my feeble measure, 
to supply ; and this I shall be able to accomplish 
the more easily^ as I shall boiTow and adopt many 
of his own expreessions, which, I am confident, will 
be found to be as applicable to dancing in genera], 
as to the unseemly waltz. 

The following is his description of this new- 
fitngled dance : 

^^ It is marked by a familiarity of person, a volup- 
tuousness of movement, a lasciviousness ot look, 
and a destitution of reserve, which must be obnoxi- 
ous to that correct taste, which essentially differs 
both from mad licentiousness, and from prudish 
austerity. It should be further noted, that the 
revolutions are constant and giddy, that the feet of 
the dancers are in close and intimate union, that 
the male supports the female, by gentle pressure 
of the waist, that the female, with skill, occasion- 
ally acquiesces in the softness of the scene, and 
then again repels her partner, and that the eye, 
intent upon the eye, speaks love and pl^easure. 
Let me add to tlie description, that the nrieasures 
of the music are soft and Syrenian, and what aeixse 
so blunt, as not to perceive the tendency ?" 

All til is is wonderfully exact ; not in the least 
overcharged. Yet I am surprised, that it did not 
strike the ingenious author, that almost every syl« 
lable of this animated description is equally applic»- 
ble to various parts of the figure of a copntry-dance 
or cotillion.. Let us first advert to that figure, which 
is called leading down the middle* The feet of the 
dancers here certainly approximate to " a close 
and intimate union ^" the extended arms brin|; the 
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Mrhole fraihe into juxta-position ; and • the eye, 
intent upon the cy^, speaks love and pleasure.* •..-. 
Some persons inde«d, instead of looking at their 
partners, modestly look down at their shoes, and 
mark the motions of iheir own feet ; but this cus- 
tom is not very general, and, I believe, is not mucn 
applauded. Indeed, the eye speaks less love and 
pleasure in the wahz, than in any other dance. 
In order to prevent vertigo, they are, for the most 
part, immovably fixed upon one point, and this 
gives to the countenance an uniform expression of 
gravity. " The revolutions are constant and 
giddy," in many of the most usual figures of cotil- 
lions and country •dances. The zeal of the author 
has, however, misled him m a small degree, or he 
would not have found fault with this effect. Gid- 
diness from pleasure has no resemblance, except 
in name, to giddiness from rapid revolution* The 
former is a metaphorical expression, the latter, 
wherever it exists, is apt to be attended with some 
slight degree of sickness ; a sensation very incom- 
patible with that tribe of voluptuous feelings, which 
he so warmly describes. If, from habit, these re- 
Tolu^ns have ceased to produce this effect, the 
whole train of dangers connected with them, of 
course, ceases. There is not much difference 
between the familiarity of person in a waltz, and 
In an allemande or promenade. In the one in- 
stance, if I might be allowed to attempt at a ^nt 
imitation of Lyttclton's style, the arms are amo- 
rously entwined behind, and, in the other, before 
of the dancers. 

I too am a " lover of the invaluable Spectator," 
and have read, with much pleasure, the complaints 
of the honest citizen, with respect to the obnoxious 
figures of some of the dances of his day. But 
why should I here be again compelled to trace a 
deficiency of virtuous courage in my estimable 
moralist? Why has he supprest the definition, 
given in the letter to which he alludes, of " set- 
ting,'' that figure, common both to country-dances 
and cotillions ? The honest man describes it, as 
« ^ most impudent and lascivious step," of which 
he cannot convey a better idea, than by observing, 
that it is ♦< the very reverse of back to back."* 

Why did he suppress the comment of the Spec- 
tator, in which he so happily enlarges on the dan- 
gerous consequences which may result, from the 
great fiuniliarities between ^e two sexes, in the 
country-dance, unless he were afrud that some of 
the remarks might appear ironical, and that he 
might prove more than he wished to do ? 

Permit me then, Mr. Oldschool, to advance a 
step or two further than Lyttclton, in the cause 
of morality. Permit me to propose, that the " las- 
civious stcps^ and melting music" of the cotillion 
and country-dance may be banished, together with 
the waltz, to the cast, in order " to preserve alive, 
by frolic, attitude, and gesture, the glimmering 

flame, in the bosom of a pampered Achmet.** 

Henceforth, let no dance be witnessed in our fes- 
tive circles, except the solemn minuet ; and to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the inflammatory conse- 
quences which naturally follow the joining of 
hands, let masters of ceremonies, of advanced age 
and approved discretion, be appointed, who shall 
sec that the hands, both of the gentleman and his 
partner, are covered with, at least, two pair of 
substantial leather gloves. 

I would fain, sir, expfode dancing altogetlier, for 
every modification of it retains more or less of 
those voluptuous fc:.tnres, which Lyttelton has 
sketched, . with such truth and correctness ; 
but I dcspairofinti-oducing a change, so beneficial 
to the morals of the rising generation, and there- 
for must sigh and submit; but I will not despair j 
I wyi call upon Lyttclton to assist me. I trust, 
that I have clearly proved, that the same objections 
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apply to the cotillion and country-dance, as to the 
waltz ; and I therefore now call upon him, with 
confidence, either to withdraw, forthwith, his ob- 
jections to the waltz, or to unite with me, in con- 
demning evcjy species of dancing, as utterly sub- 
versive of morality, and highly pernicious to the 
best interests of society. I am, sir. 

Yours, 8cc 

IRONICULUS* 



MISCELLANY* 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Al the young olive in tome sylvan Mcne, 
Crown'd by frcth fountains with eternal greeo^ 
Lifts the gay head, in snowy flowrets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air ; 
When lo! a whirl wmd from high heaven invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its shades{ 
It lays uprooted in its genial bed, 
A lovely ruini nowdefac'd and dead. 

pora. 

IT is an observation, founded on a general sui'vcy 
of mankind, and which, I am afraid, a closer in« 
spection would not controvert, that one half of the 
world knows not how the other exists. This, how- 
ever, might, in part, be attributed to the insuffi- 
ciency of human nature, were it not a melancholy 
truth, that their negligence in this point is equal 
to their ignorance. Nursed in the lap of luxury, 
the son of fortune, whose budding hopes have 
never been nipped by the blast of adversity, tiims 
his eyes, with contemptuous disgust, from the 
cheerless scenes of penury and distress, to the 
dazzling glare, which, imder pretence of lulling 
sorrow, stares reflection out of countenance, and 
convicts reason of cynicism, by the specious ap- 
pearance of indulging harmless gaiety. The list- 
less apathist, becalmed in his own insensibility, 
looks with a vacant eye on the terrors of conflict- 
ing passion; or, as the utmost exertion of his 
pity, endeavours to allay the storm of a weak but 
generous mind, with the dictatorial precepts of a 
closetted philosopher. 

Those, of the above description, I warn to pro- 
ceed no farther in this paper. To the feeling, and 
in this community I should hope tlie major part 
of my readers, the authenticity of the following 
story will carry with it a sufficient apology. 

TTie father of Frederic having, from an early 
pique, secluded himself from mankind, devoted an 
ample fortune to his family, his stables, and his 
cellar, in the extremity of Somersetshire. He was 
naturally of a morose, saturnine temper, which a 
considerable quantity of port, regularly discussed 
after dinner, for a continuance of thirty years, had 
•not a little contributed to heighten. The usual 
companion of his leisure houi'S was the parish at- 
torney, a supple knave, who, as occasion served, 
could rail at the times, praise the wine, take snuff, 
or ring for t'other dottle. Argument, it is natural 
to stippose. Would not have beguiled many hours 
with such a duumvirate ; but the 'squire was too 
distrustful of any thing human, to be circumvent- 
ed in the common way, and his Achates too much 
a master of arts to attempt it. 

By a feint, therefore, at first of opposition, and 
at every convenient opportunity of conviction, he 
frequently flattered this petty tyrant more agree- 
ably, and sometimes allured him to his own opi- 
nion. The subject of his eldest son's education 
was long on the tapis ; the squire being too much 
of a misanthrope to relish the idea of a public 
school, and the lawyer too jealous of the boy's 
growing influence, not to wish so powerful an ob- 
stacle removed. At length, however, by a more 
than usual exertion of artifice, he wheedled the 
old gentleman out of his prejudices, and, at ten 
years of age, Frederic was sent to Eton. Even ut 
thi«. early period> th^ natural warmth of his dispo- 



sHion had began to display itsdf. Open, camliil. 
and generous, his heart was the constant compa- 
nion of his hand, and his tongue the r.rtlcss index 
of his mind. As his ideas expanded, his virtues 
seemed to have acquired a larger scope ; and the 
unsuspecting generosity which had before induced 
him heedlessly to deposit his joys and griefs with 
every stranger, to have been matured into a \ftivin 
philanthropic benevolence for human nature, and a 
rotilantic attachment to the few, who were the 
more immediate objects of his affections. Exposed 
alike to tlie attacks of all the generous passions, 
the impetuous sallies of his temper were as easily 
suppressed as excited* Jealous in the extreme of 
obligations, and keenly sensitive, in any point 
which appealed to his honour or compassion, he 
was always a stranger to the calm serenity ot 
a virtuous mind, and ultimately overwhelmed 
by those feelings, which are so often tlie pleasing 
curse of a luxuriant imagination. 

To these qualifications of the heart, Frederic 
added the endowments of an elegant fancy ; often 
indeed too impatient of the necessary restrictions 
of art, but naturally corrected by so pure a taste, 
as to enable him to discern, with admirable per- 
spicuity, the limits of true and false beauty ; aiui 
those of his classical compositions, which peculi- 
arly struck his ideas, united that vivid, energetic 
glow of thought, which true genius alone can con* 
ceive, to a simple chastity of expression, wliich 
only correct judgment can define. As an agree- 
able polish to so much intrinsic merit, his counte« 
nance was lively and animated, his figure genteel, 
and his manners engaging. 

In human, as in inanimate nature, similar qua- 
lities will have a mutual attraction. By directing 
our thoughts to the same objeets ; by viewing each 
other's ideas with a sympathetic benevolence ; nay, 
even by those friendly contests, which, in the most 
perfect unanimity of opinion, the digressive sallies 
of enthusiasm sometimes give rise to, but which 
tend only to diversify the calm of imiversal con- 
currence, we insensibly glide into that intimate 
harmony, without which society is but a state of 
armed neutrality, little superior to the open war- 
fare of savage nature. By each of these ties, was a 
romantic friendship <^mented between Fi*ederic 
and Edmond; their sentiments and inclinations 
mutually led thpm to a tender regard for each 
other's virtues. And, as they were equally blessed 
with all external contingencies towai'ds happiness 
in future, they looked forward, with satisfaction, to 
the scene of active life, which seemed to invite 
them to the honourable exertion of their abilities. 
But, alas ! so fair a morning was overcast in its 
dawn. Frederic's virtues, which, though they 
could not have prolonged his existence, might at 
least have entitled him to a calm resignation of his 
breath, and the sublime satisfaction of a tranquil 
mind, in the awful moment of dissolution, were 
blasted by the artfol insinuations of a villain. The 
worthy perpetrator of this precious piece of vil* 
lainy, had, by magnifying puerile foibles into the 
premeditated depravities of a black heart, at length 
so estranged the affections of his father, as to pre^- 
vail on him to make a will, entirely in his own 
favour ; and tlie first notice of his displeasure was 
conveyed to Frederic by tlie exccutpr, some oays 
after his death* 

Melancholy,* to a soft and lively tnind is at first 
an unwelcome stranger ; the propensity tp indulge 
its sensations is strongly engrafted in our natures, 
and we feel our own weakness, though we cannot 
overcome it. It was in vain tliat Frederic called 
to mind every consolatory piticept, which philo- 
sophy can so well suggest, but human nature so ill 
practice on these occasions ; he began to lose hh 
relish for society, and even to avoid the company 
of a friiind, to whom he ceuld now look on his at- 
tachment in no otlier light than as a burthen. 
The quicjL jealousy of Edmond djd not let this iifc» 
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teration pass unobserved. He endeavoured, by an 
increased aitention, to dispel the cloud he per- 
ceived lowering on Lis friend's spirits ; but in vain. 
Resolved, tberefore, by one effort, to request that 
confidence, "Nvhicli his esteem taught him he "was 
entitled to, he took the opportunity of communi- 
cating one day his observations, and complaining 
of that reserve, which ^lad before been a stranger 
to their intercoui*sc. Frederic felt this reproach, 
and resolved to sacrifice his own feelings to those 
of his friend. " Edmond," said he, " hitherto we 
have lived togeth<:r in the most uninterrupted 
union; that we might have died as we have lived, was 
the fondest hope my imagination ever cherished ; 
that hope is blasted. Whatever may have dictated 
this letter, I am guiltless of leaving given the most 
trivial occasion for it." 

Edraond read tlie lettei' with that misted emo- 
tion, which a good mind feels at the calamity of 
a friend, and the prospect of relieving it. " My 
friend," he replied, " what delicacy would other- 
wise have prevented me from pressing, your can- 
dpur has forced fronk me ; need I tell you, tiiat 
Providence has furnished me with ample means 
for our mutual happiness; despise, while I have 
a hand to serve you, the &owns of fortune, and, if 
that should fail, let ufs encounter poverty together, 
and die as we have lived, united^*' 

*' No, Edmond, my pride forbids me to live a 
dependent, even on your generosity ; my misery 
shall never be a burden to you. The wide world 
is before n^e ; my life has not been so blackened 
with guilty but I shall somewhere find an asylum, 
however wretched, to exchange a miserable exist- 
ence for a tranquil dissolution ; you may run that 
race of glory which is denied to me ; and may the 
recollection of your lost fnend sometimes difiusea 
pleasing melancholy over the moment of reflection; 
but never, never embitter that uninterrupted feli- 
city, which your virtues are . so amply entitled 
to." 

Edmond had scarce strength to urge his request, 
till Frederic, foreseeing that the execution of his 
gloomy purpose might be prevented by the jea- 
lous vigilance of his friend, appeared by degrees 
to soften into compliance, and relieved his present 
anxiety by a momentary aficctation of tranquillity; 
He was scarce however retired to his chamber, 
when, having directed a small note to Edmond, he 
threw himself into a chaise, and arrived late in the 
evening in the metropolis. Regardless of tlie ob- 
jects around him, and solely inveloped in the con- 
templation of the scene he bad just quitted, he 
threw himself on a bed in the inn, at which he 
alighted ; aiul witli paitial dozes, which only serv- 
itd to render, his situation more horrible, he reflec- 
ted on his miseries till morning. As soon as it 
was light, he determined to hire a lodging in some 
obscure part of the to;wn, where he might elude 
the pi7iug generosity of his fnend, and endeavour 
to protract a miserable existence, which an enthu- 
siastic sense of religion alone prevented him from 
sacrificing to his despair. For this purpose he 
fixed on a miserable garret, in those gloomy re- 
gions, at sight of which even adversity recoils ; here, 
with the assistance of a few books, which he had 
brought with hina for the purpose, he endeavoured 
10 beguile that hollow misery, which continually 
preyed on his vitals. And tliat no neglect of reli- 
gious duty might embitter his reflections, deter- 
iiiined to apply himself to some means of support- 
ing life. , Still therefore cherishing the idea of in- 
dtpcndencc, however wretched, he determined to 
enlist himself among a tribe of translatoi-s, employ- 
ed by an eminent bookseller ; vainly hoping, that 
while he yarned his miserable pittance, by a return 
of labour^ the obligation would be considered as 
mutual. But he soon found that there is not so 
abject a slave as a hireling scribbler, nor so tyran- 
Dical a despot as an illiterate chuH, who pays for 
learning and potatoes with the same remorseless 



stupidity. The imperious arrogance of this bashaw, 
and the gross adulation and vulgar merriment of 
his fellow servants, was little suited to the proud 
sensibility of Fi'ederic. He endured, however, 
the insultb of the one, and jests of the others, till 
a fever, brought on by his continual agitation of 
spirits, actually deprived him of this means of earn- 
ing a subsistence, and stretched him on his truckle 
bed, amidit all the horrors of famine, indigence, 
disease, and despair. 

In the mean time, Edmond, whose violent afflic- 
tion for the departure of his friend, had for some time 
reduced his life to a precarious situation : as soon 
as he found his health in some degree re-establish- 
ed, determined to abandon a spot, which only pre- 
sented to his mind a gloomy recollection of the 
days that were gone, and to follow the fortunes of 
his friend. Having accordingly laid the circum- 
stances before his father, he obtained a full per- 
mission to gratify his inclination. He repaired to 
London, as supposing Frederic would abscond in 
some obscure spot of a labyrinth, in which he was 
most likely to be eflectually concealed. 

After a fortnight's fruitless search, when a set- 
tled gloom had begun to throw a damp on all his 
hopes of success, happening one day to enter the 
shop of Frederic's late employer, he overheard the 
literary monarch enforcing his daily rebuke with 
sundry oaths and ejaculations ; and among other 
particulars, bitterly complain'mg of the absence of 
the pale dismal young man, who had lately enlbted 
in his service. This description immediately 
figured to his imagination his dejected friend; 
tremblingly alive with this idea, he eagerly inquir- 
ed his lodging, determining inimediately to satisfy 
the fearful curiosity, which his late absence had 
inspired. His first emotions a little subsided, he 
resolved previously to apply for medical assistance ; 
that in case of any urgent necessity, it might be at 
hand. For this purpose he visited the late Dr. 
■■ ■ ', and it was by his advice that he determined 
to spare his friend's weak and exhausted spirits 
the agitation of a sudden interview. 

It was not without considerable emotion that 
Edmond entered a dreary hut, whose very appear- 
ance was calculated to inspire misery ; it was from 
the hag, who owned this mansion, that he learned, 
that her lodger had for some time kept his bed ; 
and was so reduced, by three days almost total ab- 
stinence, as to be fi*equently deprived of under- 
standing. Shocked as he was at this information, 
he saw the propriety of the physician's advice suf- 
ficiently, to take his stand at the door of the apart- 
ment, in order to watch the most favourable op- 
portunity for an interview. 

Frederic's strength had been that evening so 
far exhausted by a preceding delirium, as to afford 
him, for a short time, the wretched possession of 
his faculties. He was kneeling, with great appar- 
ent agony, before a bible, and grasping with a con- 
vulsive gripe tlie foot of his bed, as if by the exer- 
tion of his nerves, to awaken his fainting soul from 
tlie torpor, which seemed to be gathering on it, at 
cvei^y interval of empassioned phrensy. There is 
in solitary misery, a ^omfortless hoiTor in brood- 
ing over misfortunes, which far exceeds even the 
cutting pangs we feel when those we love are in- 
volved In our calamities. In the latter situation 
we have a pleasing object to rest the external sense 
on ; and the very gratification of our feelings on 
such an occasion, diffuses a tranquil luxury over 
our sori-ows ; in the former, all is dark and com- 
fortless, and a knawing horror perpetually sug- 
gests ideas, which the gangrened imagination, 
while it U'embles to nourish, is unable to resist the 
indulgence of. Such was tJie situation of Frede- 
ric, when tlie recollection of the past, the hor- 
ror of tlie present, and the pi*ospect of the 
future, drew from the bottom of his soul " Oh i 
that I had the wings of a dove, then would I fly 
away and be at rest." Edmond could at this eja- ^ 



culati#n no longer contain Iiimself, but ttisliinj^ in- 
to the room, and hanging over his fainting fiiend, 
" All may yet be well," said h«, " we may yet lire 
to renew cur pleasures; to pursue those fond pro- 
jects, which your too delicate generosity has so 
cruelly interrupted!" The well-known voice sound- 
ed on Frederic's dying senses, and rccalicd a mo- 
mentary exertion of his languid spirit j " Never, 
never, it is past ! Oh ! Edmpnd, it is past !'' then 
darting a look of despairing agony to Heaven, he 
exclaimed, in a trembling voice, " My God ! My 
God ! why hast thou forsaken me ?" and sinking 
into the arms of his friend, groaned out his soul, 
and expired. 



POLITICS. 

yiOM TUB NEW-YORK BVEMIVO VOST. 

Jit KXAMtVAriOH or rHE PMMSIDBNi^ 
MESSAGEy COSrjNU£D. 

No. XVL 
THE president, as a politician, is io one vease 
particularly unfortunate. He furnishes fine^ocnt 
opportunities of arraying him against hiai8elL...of 
combating his opinions at one period bj his opi- 
nions at another* Without doubt a wise and good 
man may, on proper grounds, relinquish an <^moa 
which he has once entertained, and the change 
may even serve as a proof of candour and wBtg- 
rity. But with such a man, especially in niatm of 
high public importance, changes of this sort mnsi 
be rare* The contrary is always a mark elthtarofa 
weak and versatile mind, or of an artificial ntfib- 
signing character, which, accommodating its^Mtf 
to circumstances, takes up or lays down' an «&db 
of faith, just as may suit a present convenieiioe» 

The question in agitation respecting the judici- 
ary department, calls up another instance of cyipo- 
sition between the former ideas of Mr. Jeffetsoiiy 
and his recent conduct* The leading podtiam» 
which have been advanced as explanatory^ of tlie 
policy of the constitution, in the structure of die 
different departments, and as proper to (Mrect the 
interpreUtion of the provisions, which were cro- 
trived to secure the independence and firmness at 
the judges, are to be seen in a very emphatical and 
distinct form in the Notes on Virginia. The pas- 
sage, in which they appear, deserves to be cited 
at length, as well for its intrinsic n»erit, as hf wmf 
of comment upon the true character of its author ; 
presenting an interesting contrast between the 
maxims, which experience had taught him^ while 
governor of Virginia, and those, which now goide 
him as the official head of a great party in'the 
United States. f~ j «« 

It is in these words**... 

" All the powers of government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciary, result to the legislative body* 
The concentrating these in the same hands is pre- 
cisely the definition of despotic government; It 
will be no alleviation that these powers will be ex- 
eucised by a plurality^of hands, and not by a sin- 
gle one. One hundred and seventy-three despoU 
would surely be as oppressive as one. Let those, 
who doubt it, turn their eyes on the republic of 
Venice* As little will it avail us that they are 
chosen by ourselves. An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for ; but one, which 
should not only be founded on free principles, but in 
which the powers of governnieot should be so di- 
vided and balanced among several bodies of magis- 
tracy, as that no one could transcend their legal 
limits, without being effectually checked and res^ 
trained by the others. For this reason that con- 
vention, which passed the ordinance of govem- 
nient, laid its foundation on this basis, that the le- 
gislaUve, executive, and judiciary departmenta 
should be separate and distinct, s6 that no person 
should exercise the powers of more than one of 
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hera at the same time. But no barrier kvos pro- 
vided betvfeen these several powers. The judiciary 
nd executive members were left dependent on the 
cgislative for their subsistence in office, and some 
>f them for their continuance in it. If, therefore, 
he legislative" assumes executive and judiciary 
K)wers, no opposition is likely to be ma'de 2 nor if 
nade, can be effectual ; because, in that case, they 
may put their proceedings into the form of an act of 
issembly, which will render them obligatory on 
iie other branches. They have accordingly in 
nany instances decided rights y which should have been 
e/t to judicial controversy; and the direction of the 
*xccutivey during the whole time af their session^ is 
\€ coming habitual and familiar. 

This passage fully recognizes these several im- 
portant truths 2 that the tendency of our govern- 
ments is towards ^concentration of the powers of the 
lifferent departments in the legislative body ; that 
luch a concentration is precisely the definition vj 
kspotismy and that an effectual barrier between the 
espective departments ought to exist- It also, by 
i strong implication, admits that offices ^xxvin^good 
behaviour are independent of the legislature for 
heir continuance in office*. This implication 
teems to. be contained in the following sentence : 
« The judiciary and executive members \t^ere left 
lependent (m the legislature for their subsistence 
n office, w\some of them for their continuance in 
i.** The word * some* implies that others were 
lot left thus qependent ; and to^ what description 
>f officers can the exception be better applied, than 
o the judges, the tenure of whose offices was 
luring good behaviour f 

The sentiments of the president, delivered at a 
leriod when he can be supposed to have been un- 
ler no imf roper bias, must be regarded by all 
hose, who respect his judgment, as no light evi- 
lence of the truth of the doctrine, for which we 
contend* Let uS) however, ^resume and pursue 
he subject on its merits, without relying upon the 
lid of so variable and&Uible an authority* 

At an e^rly part of the discussion in this exami- 
katiouy a construction of the constitution was sug^ 
pested, to which it loay not be amiss to return. It 
tmountsto this, that congress have power to new- 
nodel, or even to abrogate an inferior court, but 
lot to aboli3h the office or emoluments of a judge 
)f such court previously apjpointed. In the con- 
i;ressional delHitesi some of the speakers against 
he repealing law appear to have taken it for grant- 
ed, that the abrogation of the court must draw with 
t the abolition of the judges^ andy therefore, have 
lenied in totality, the power of ajbrogatioh. In the 
^urse of these papers too, it has been admitted, 
hat if the preservation of the judges cannot be re- 
conciled with the power to annul the court, then 
he existence of thCs power is rightly denied. But 
n an a&ir of such vast magnitude. It is all-im- 
K>rtant to survey with the utmost caution the 
jPTOund to be taken^ and then to ti^e and maintain 
t with inflexible fortitude and perseverance. 
Truth will be most likely to prevail, when the ar- 
;ument8y which support it step at a temperate 
(lean, consistent with practical convenience. Ex- 
ess is always error. There is hardly any theore* 
ic hypothesis, which, carried to a certain extreme, 
toes not become practically false. In construing 

constitution, it is wise as far as possible to pur- 
ue a course, which will reconcile essential prtnci- 
)les with convenient modifications. If guided by 
his spirit, in the great question, which seems des- 
Ined to decide the fate of our government, it is 
elleved that the result will accord with the con- 
tructloni that congress have a right to change or 
bolish inferior courts^ but not to abolish the actual 
idges. 

Towards the support of this ccmstmctioD, it has 
een shewn in another place, that the courts and 
le judges arc distinct legal entities, which> in 
^ntemplation of law> may exisiiiidependeiitly the 



one of the other....mutually related, but not inse- 
parable. The act proposed to be repealed exem- 
plifies this idea in practice. It abolishes the dis- 
trict courts of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
transfers their judges to one of the circuit courts. 
Though the authorities and jurisdictien of those 
courts are vested in the circuit court, to which the 
judges are transfen^ed ; yet the identity of the 
courts ceas^. It cannot be maintained that courts 
so different in their organization and jurisdiction 
are the same ; nor could a legislative transfer of 
the judges have been constitutional, but upon the 
hypothesis, that the office of a ju^ge may survive 
the court, of which he is a member 2 A new ap- 
pointment by the executive, of two additional 
judges for the circuit court would otherwise have 
been necessary. 

This precedent in all its points is correct, and 
exhibits a rational operation of the construction, 
which regards the office of the judge as distinct 
from the court, as one of the elements or constitu- 
ent parts, of which it is composed ; not as a mere 
incident, that must perish with its principal. 

It will not be disputed, that the constitution 
might have provided in terms ^ and with effect, that 
an inferior court, which had been established by lawj 
might by law be abolished ; nevertheless, that the 
judges of such court should retain the offices of 
judges of the United States, with the emoluments 
before attached to their offices. The operation of 
teuch a provision would be, that when the couit 
was abolished, all the functions to be executed in 
that court would be suspended, and the judge could 
only continue to exert the authorities and perform 
the duties, which might before have been perform- 
ed, without reference to causes pending in court ; 
but he would have the capacity to be annexed to 
another court, without the intervention of a new 
appointment, and by that annexation, simply to 
renew the exercise of the authorities and duties, 
which had been suspended* 

If this might have been the effect of positive and 
explicit provision, why may it not likewise be the 
result pf provisions, which, presenting opposite 
considerations, point to the same conclusion, as a 
compromise calculated to reconcile those consider- 
ations with each other, and to unite different ob- 
jects of public utility ? Surely the affirmative in- 
fringes no principle of leg^ai construction, trans- 
gresses no rule of good sense. 

Let us then enquire, whether there are not in 
this case opposite and conflicting considerations, 
demanding a compromise of this nature ? On the 
one hand, it is evident that if an inferior court once 
instituted, though found inconvenient, cannot be 
abolished, this is tq entail upon the community the 
mischief, be it more or less, of a first error in the 
administration of the government. On the other 
hand, it is no less evident, that if the judges hold 
their offices at the discretion of the legislature, 
they cease to be a co-ordinate, and become a de- 
pendent branch of the government ; from which 
dependence mischiefs infinitely greater are to be 
expected. 

All these mischiefs, the lesser as well as the 
greater^ are avoided by saying, '* Congress may 
abolish the courts^ but the judges shall retain their of 
ficesy with the apurtenant emoluments •** The only 
remaining inconvenience then, will be one too in- 
significant to weigh in a national scale, that is, the 
expence of the compensations of the incumbents 
during their lives. The future and permanent ex- 
pence will be done away. 

But will this construction secure the benefits 
proposed by the constitution from the independent 

tenure of judicial ofi^e ? SubstanUally it will 

The main object is to preserve the judges from be- 
ing influenced by an apprehension of the loss of 
the advantages of oflice. As this loss could not be 
incurred, that ii^uence would not exist. Their . 
iirmncsa could not be assailed by the danger of be- j 



ing supet^eded, and perhaps consigned to nvant. 
Let it be added, that when it was understood not 
to be in the power of the legislature to deprive the 
judges of their offices and emoluments, it Avould 
be a great restraint upon the factious motives, 
which might induce the abolition of a court. Thib 
would be much less likely to happen, unless for ge- 
nuine reasons of public utility ; and of course there 
would be a much better prospect of tlie stability of 
judiciary establishments. 

Ko. XVII. 

IT wab intended to have concluded the argu* 
ment respecting the judiciary department with 
the last number. But a speech lately delivered* 
in Uie house of representatives, having since ap- 
peared, which brings fonvard one new position, 
and reiterates some oiliers in a form well calcu- 
lated to excite prejudice, it may not be useless to 
devote some further attention to the subject. 

The new position is, that the clause of the con- 
stitution enabling the judges to hold their officen 
during good behaviour, ought to be understood to 
have reference to the executive only, because all of 
fees are holden of the president J I 

This is the second example of a doctrine, con- 
trary to every republican idea, broached in the 
course of this debate, by the advocates of the re- 
pealing lawf. Had a federalist uttered the senti- 
ment, the cry of monarchy would have resounded 
from one extremity of the United States to the 
other. It would have been loudly proclaimed that 
the mask was thrown aside, by a glaring attempt 
to transform the servants of the people into the 
supple tools of presidential ambition. But now, 
to justify a plain resolution of the constitution, and 
serve a party purpose, this bold and dangerous po- 
sition is avowed, without hesitation or scruple, from 
a quarter remarkable for the ngisy promulgatlt>n 
of popular tenets. 

The position is not correct; and it is of a nature 
to demand the indignant reprobation of every real 
republican. In the theory of all the American 
constitutions, offices are holden of the government, 
in other words, of tht people through the government. 
The appointment is indeed confined to a particular 
organ, and in instances, in which it is not otheN 
wise provided by the constitution or the laws, the 
removal of the officer is left to the pleasure or dis- 
cretion of that organ. But both these acts sup- 
pose merely an instrumentality of the organ ; 
from the necessity or expediency of the people's 
acting in such cases by an agent. They dt) not 
suppose the substitution of the agent to the peo- 
ple, as the object of the fealty or allegidnce of the 
officer. 

It is said that the word holden is a technical form, 
denoting tenure, and implying that there is one 
who holds, another of whom the thing is holden. 
This assertion is indeed agreeable to the common 
use of the word in our law books. But it is hardly 
to be presumed that is was employed in the con- 
stitution in so artificial a sense. It is more likely 
that it was designed to be the equivalent of the 
words possess^ enjoy. Yet let the assertion be 
supposed coiTect. In this case, it must also be 
remembered that the term in this techniqal sense 
includes two things: the quantity of interest in the 
subject holden, and the meritorious consideration, 
upon which the grant is made ; which, in many 
cases, includes service or rent, in all fealty; this 
last forming emphatically the link or tie between 
the lord and the tenant, the sovereign and the of- 
ficer. Will any one dare to say that fealty or alle- 



* By Mr. Giles. 
fThc oth«r is a dental of the right of the courts to keep 
the legtftUturt within its conititational bounds^ which trans- 
gress them inoperative. 
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giancc, as applied to the government of the United 
States, is due from the omcer to the president ?.... 
Certainly It is not- It is due to the people in their 
political capacity. If so, it wilt follow that the 
office is holden not of the president, but of the na- 
tion, goverhment, of state. 

It is remarkable that the constitution has every 
where used the language ** officers of the United 
States," as if to denote the relation bettveen the 
officer and the sovereignty ; as if to exclude the 
dangerous pretension diat he is the mere creature 
of the executive ; accordingly, he is to take' an oath 
". to support the constitution," that is, an oatli of 
fitlelity to'the government ; but no o^th of any kind 
to the president. 

Iti the theory of the British gfovenuncnt, it is 
entirely diffisrent* There the majesty of the na- 
tion is understood to reside in the prince. He is 
deemed the real sovereign. He is, emphatically, 
the fountain of honour. Allegiance is due to him ; 
and, consequently, public offices are, in the true 
Motion of tenure, holden of him. But in our con- 
ititution, the president is not the sovereign ; the 
sovereignty is vested in the government, collective- 
ly; and h is of the sovereignty, strictly and tech- 
nically speaking} that a public officer holds his 
office. 

If this view of the matter be just, the basis of the 
argument, in point of fact, fails ; and the principle 
of it suggests an opposite conclusion, namely, that 
the condition of good behaviour is obligatory on the 
whole government, and ought to operate as a bar- 
rier against any authority, by which the displace- 
ment of the judges from their offices may be, di- 
rectly or indirectly, effected. 

In the same speech, much stress has been laid 
on the words " during their continuance in office," 
as implying that the compensation of the judge 
was liable to cease by a legislative discontinuance 
of the office. If the Words had been during the 
continuance of the office^ the argument would have 
been pertinent ; but as they stand, a different in- 
iference, if any, is to be drawn from thetn. They 
seem father to relate to the continuance of the of- 
iiceri than to that of the office. But in truth, an 
inference either way, is a pitiful subtlety. The 
clause is neutral; its plain and simple meaning 
' being, that the compensation shall not be dimi- 
Xiished while the judge retains the office. It throws 
no light whatever on tlie question hoii/ he may iaw^ 
yuliy cease to possess it* 

Another point is pressed with great earnestness, 
and with greater plausibility. It is this> that the 
constitution must have intended to attach recom- 
pence to service, and caniK>t be supposed to have 
meant to bestow compensation, where, in the opi- 
nion of the legislature^ no service was necessary. 
Without doubt, tliexonstijtudon does contemplate 
service as the ground of compensation ; but it like- 
wise takes it for granted, that the legislature will 
be circumspect in the institution of offices ; and es- 
pecially, that it will be careful to establish none of 
a permanent nature^ which will not be permanent- 
ly useful. And with this general presumption, 
tlie constitution anticipates no material inconveni- 
ence Iromthe permanency of judicial offices, con- 
nected with permanent emoluments. And though 
it should have fpreseeu that cases might happen, 
in which the service was not needed, yet there is 
Uo difficulty whatever in the supposition, tlmt it 
was wiUing to encounter the trivial contingent evil 
of having to maintain a few superfluous officers, in 
order to obtain the immense good of establishing 
and securing the independence of the courts of 
justice. A readiness of the officer to render ser- 
vice to the will of the government, is the consider- 
ation as to him for continuing the compensation. 
Bn: the essential inducement is the public utility 
incident to the independency of the judicial cha- 
racter. As to the supposition of an cnormpus 



abuse of power, by creating a long list of sinecures, 
and a numerous host of pensioners ; whenever 
such k thing shall happen, it will constitute one of 
tliose extreme cases, which, on the principle of 
necessity, may authorise extra-constitutional re- 
medies. But these are cases, which can never be 
appealed to, for the interpretation of any constitu- 
tion, which, in meting out the power of the govern- 
ment, must be supposed to adjust them on the pre- 
sumption of a fair execution. 

A further topic of argument is that our doctrine 
would equally restrain the legislature from abolish- 
ing offices held during pleasure. But this is not 
true. The two things stand on different ground. 
First, the executive has such ah agency in the enac- 
ting of laws, that as a genersd rule, the displace- 
ment cannot happen aguinst his pleasure. Second, 
the pleasure of the president, in all cases not par- 
ticularly excepted, is understood to be subject to 
the direction of the law. Third, an officer during 
pleasure, having merely a revocable interest, the 
abolition of his office is no infringement of his 
right. In substance he is a tenant at the will of 
the govenment, liable to be discontinued by the 
executive organ, in the form of a removal ; by 
the legislative in the form of an abolition of the of- 
fice. These different considerations reconcile the 
legislative authority to abolish^ with the prerogative 
of the chief magistrate to remove, and with the 
temporary right of individual, to hold. And, 
therefore, there is no reason against the exercise of 
such an authority ; nothmg to form an exception 
to the general competency of the legislative power to 
provide for the public welfare* Very different is 
the case as to the judges. The most persuasive 
motives of public policy, the safety of liberty itself, 
require that the judges shall be independent of the 
legislative body ; in order to maintain effectually 
the separation between the several departments. 
The provision that their compensation shall not be 
diminished, is a clear constitutional indication^ 
that their independence was intended to be guard- 
ed against the legislature. The express declara- 
tion that they shall hold their offices during good 
behaviour, tliat is, upon a condition dependent m 
themselves, is repugnant to the h}'pothesis, that they 
shall hold at the mere pleasure of others. Provi- 
sions, which profess to confer rights upon indivi- 
duals, are always entitled to a liberal interpretation 
in support of the rights, and ought not, without 
necessity, to receive an interpretation subversive 
of them. Provisions, which respect the organiza- 
tion of a co-ordinate branch of the government, 
ought to be construed in such a manner, as topro- 
cui-e for it stability and efficiency, rather than in 
such a manner as render it weak, precarious, and 
dependent. These various apd weighty reasons 
serve to establish strong lines of discrimination be- 
tween judicial and other officers ; and to prove that 
no inference can be drawn from the power of the 
legislature as to the latter, which will be applicable 
to the former. 

One more defence of this formidable claim, 
is attempted to be drawn from the example of the 
judiciary establishment of Great Britain. It is ob- 
served that this establishment, the theme of copi- 
ous eulogy on account of the independence of the 
judges, places those officers upon a footing far less 
firm than will be that of the judges of tlie United 
States, even admitting the right of congress to 
abolish their offices, by abolishing the courts, of 
which they are members : Andasoiieprpofcfl'the 
assertion it is mentioned; that the English judges 
are removcable by the king, on tiie address of the 
two houses of parliament. 

All this might be very true, and yet prove no- 
thing as to what is or ought to be the construction 
of our constitution on this point. It is plain from 
the provision respecting compensation, that the 
franvei-q of thai constiiutipn intended to prop the 



independence of our j^es beyond the prcca^ 
tions, which have been adopted l^ng^and^ in fe^ 
pect to the judges of tliat country ; and the intesi 
tion ajiparent in this particular, is an argumc^ 
that the same spirit may have governed other pr» 
visions. Cogent reasons have been assigned, ip. 
plicable to our system, and not applicable to xhs 
British system, for securing the independence d 
our judges against the legislative, as well as agaiia: 
the executive power. 

It is alleged that the statute of Great Britain d 
the 13 of WilUam III was the model, froan whid 
the framers of our constitution copied the pror> 
sions for the independence of our judiciary. It a 
certainly true, that the idea of the tenure of ofe 
during good behaviour, found in several of oura& 
stitutions, is borrowed from that source^ Bm t 
is evident that the framers of our federal systca 
did not mean to confine themselves to that model 
Hence the restraint of the legislative discreti<a,* 
to compensation ; hence the omission of the ^ 
vision for the removal of the judges by the cxecc 
tive, on the application of the two branches of \k 
legislature ; a provision which has been imit^ 
in some of the state governments. 

This very omission affords no light infereoct 
that it was the intention to depart from die prioch 
pie of making the judges removeable fitan office 
by the co-operation or interposition of the legi^ 
tive body. Why else was this qualificatioQof ik 
permanent tenure of the office, which fermsaceo- 
spicuous feature in the British statute, aadiaams 
of the state constitutions, dropped m tk pin of 
the federal government ? 

The insertion of it in the British t fcf^ m^ 
also be supposed to have been dictated hf^o^ 
nion, that without a special reservatioo» theivdi 
during good behaviour would have impartedmii- 
revocable tenure. If so, the precaution wifl am 
to fortify our construction. 

But however it may seem in theory, h &^ 
the difference in the genius of the two goveir 
ments would tend to render the ind^iendeK 
of the judges more secure under the provisk»fi 
the Bntish statute, than it would be in this cott- 
try upon the construction, which allows to cod- 
gress the right to abolish them. The reason is 
^s Frwn the constitution of the British mo- 
narchy, the thing chiefly to be apprehended is, sa 
overbcarmg influence of the croWn upon the judges. 
The jealousy of executive influence resthig upa 
more powerful motives in that coontry, than ia 
this, it may be expected to operate as a stronger 
obstacle tiiere, than here ; to an improper coinbi. 
nation between the executive and legislative (fc- 1 
partments to invade the judiciary. Moreover, tb 
British executive has greater means of reaistiEE 
parliamentary controul, than an American cx^ 
tive has of resisting the controul of an America 
legislature ; consequently the former would be b 
less danger than the latter, of being driven to i 
concurrence in measures hostile to the indepea^ 
dence of the judges: And in both these wavs 
there would be greater security for tlie British thx\ 
for the American judges. 

Thus it is manifest that in every attitude, k 
which the subject has been placed, the arcumer' 
is victorious against the powerof congress to alw- 
lish the judges* But what, alas ! avails the dt^ 
monstratlon of this important truth? The fed 
bloifir has been struck I It is no loiigcr possible i 
arrest the rash and daring arm of power? Ca 
the proof that it h>s aeted without right, witlio^ 
wari-ant...^can this heal the wound? Cau it rcn< 

vate the perishmg constitution ? Yes, let ns hofl 

that this will be the case. Let us trust that tfc 
moriitory voice of true patriotism will at ienirc 
rtach the ears of a considerate people', and wj 
rouze them to a unkod and vigorous exertion fti 
the r^$toraaoq of. . their vgtoL ate d cHAarKa ; i^ 
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^ means either ^i^rderly of guilty j but by means, 
hich the constitution will sanction and reason 
>prove. Surely this will be so....A people, whg, 
jscrying tyranny at a distance, and guided only 
T the light of just prii^ciples, before they had yet 
:lt the scourge of oppression, could nobly hazard 
11 in the defence of theii: rights >«.«.a people, wlio 
icrificing their prejudices on the altar of expcri- 
nce, and spurning thtt artifices of insidious dema- 
oguesb could, as m deliberate act of national rea- 
3D, adopt and establish for themselves a constitu- 
on, which bid fair to immortalize their glory and 
neJr happiness, such a people^ though misled for a 
eriod, will not be the final victims of a delusion, 
like inauspicious to their reputation and to their 
^elfare^ They will not long forget the fame they 
ave so justly merited, nor give the world occa* 
ioB to ascribe to accident, what has hitherto been 
mputed to wisdom. They will disdain to herd 
nth the too long list of degraded nations, who 
Lave bowed their necks to unworthy idols of their 
»wn creating....who, immolating their best friends 
Lt the shrine of falsehood, have sunk under the 
"^oke of sycophants and betrayers. They will 
>pen their eyes, and see the precipice on which 
iiey stand 1 They will look around, and select 
rom among the throng, the men, who have here- 
ofore established a clami to their confidence ; the 
K)lid basis of able and faithful service ; and they 
^ill, with indignation and scorn, banish from their 
■avour the wretched Impostors, who, with honeyed 
lips and g^iltful hearts, are luring them to destruc- 
tion! Admonished by the past, and listening 
&gain to the counsels of red friends, they will 
imike a timely retreat from the danger, which 
threatens— ..they will once' more arrange them- 
selves under the banners of the constitution v with 
anxious care will repair the breaches that have 
been made, and will raise new mounds against the 
future assaults of ppen or secret Enemies ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

The following it preaerved u a mtp of the folljr and mad- 
ness of the times. It it a record of republican puerilitx. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Washington^ to 
the editor of the Gazette of the United States. 

*< THE ministerialists here are in a most distress- 
ed situation. Mr* Giles, and Mr. Mason have both 
gone home, each, it is said, with the patriotic in- 
tention of becoming governor of Virginia. Unless 
they speedily return, it is believed that the presi- 
dent's sect in the house of representatives will be 
obliged to relinquish the goodly work of reform, 
for want of sumcient acquaintance witli business 
to mature their plans, and carry them into execu- 
tion. They complain bitterly, that the gentlemen 
in the minority only point out their absurdities, 
without helping to correct them. Mr. Randolph, 
the chairman of the committe of ways and means, 
complained so piteously of tliis want of assistance, 
upon the bill which he reported for repealing the 
internal taxes, that Mr. Goddard of Connecticut 
was induced to bring forward an anxendment, 
which Mr. Randolph voted for, in the place of one 
which he himself had introduced, and which he 
acknowledged incompetent to the purpose. 

" The scene exhibited on the 2 1st, upon the 
amendments offered by Mr. Dennis, was diverting 
beyond description. The federal republicans re- 
solved to use every effort in their power, to make 
part of the contemplated reduction of revenue fall 
upon those articles of necessity, which are exclu- 
sively used by the labouring part of the commu- 
nity; the president's sect labouring with equal 
assiduity, to prevent these efforts from'appearing in 
Che proceedings of the house. For this purpose, 
they voted against an express rule of the house, 
and again^ the decision of their own speaker, to 
divide the motion of Mr. Dennis, for striking out 
the wonjs ** sales at auction," and inserting, in 



place of them, the word coffee. After rejeCCing the 
motion for striking out, they were thrown into a 
most ludicrous perplexity, on the question of in- 
serting* They maintained that no vote could be 
taken, inasmuch as no place was designated for 
the Insertion. The speaker said, that a vote must 
be taken upon both parts of a motion which had 
been divided; and tlie federal republicans told 
them, that, if they had reduced the subject to non- 
sense and absurdity, it was their own handy work, 
and that as they insisted upon cutting up the 
motion, they were now at liberty to dispose of the 
parts according to their own taste. 

<^ Mr. Nicholson, in great agitation, insisted that 
he had a right to be informed, either by the speaker 
or the clerky what should be done with coffee^ and 
where he must put lU 

" The speaker again replied, that the question 
upon inserting coffee in the first section must be 
put. 

** Some gentleman proposed to insert it between 
the words pleasurable and carriagcsy so as to read, 
pleasurable coffee carriages. The perplexity every 
moment increased, when Mr. Dennis rose and 
said, if the motion for inserting the word were 
carried, it weuld then be in order to bring up an- 
other motion, by which the place of insertion might 
be settled. 

" One of the gentlemen who voted for a division 
of the question, then rose and declared, that he 
found himself in so great embarrassment in con- 
sequence of the division, that he thought it im- 
possible to proceed, and moved a reconsideration 
of the vote. 

<< It was very evident, by this time, that the mi- 
nisterial sect were acting without their instruc- 
tions, and knew not what to do. Their ultimate 
expedient was to call for an adjournment. The 
motion was lost, only 35 rising in favour of it. 

" The motion for reconsidering then recurred. 
It was asked by Mr. Bayard, whether that was a 
question of order, and of course one which could 
not be debated. The speaker asked for time to 
look at the rules before making a decision. An 
adjournment was again called for, and carried." 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

aioGRAFvr or washivotov. 

IT is for the interest of literature, and for the 
honour of our country, that none but an authentic 
and correctly written biography of Washington, 
should receive the patronage of Americans. Such 
a biography is now in the work-shop of an artist, 
eminent for his erudition, and possessed of the 
materials which were collected by Washington 
himself. The public are therefore requested to 
defer subscriptions to the daily proposals for lives 
of this great man, as the editor has authority to 
state, that an accurate and elegant performance 
on this subject will very shortly be presented to 
the world. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR 7 HE PORl FOLIO. 

A W^G, lately describing an elephant, remark- 
ed, ihati this sagacious animal took care never to 
be robbtd, for he always carried his trunk before 
him. 

A gentleman, distinguished fiwr his skill in paint- 
ing, was t'other day applied to for his opinion of 
a dashing sign of Mr. Jefferson, just exhibited at 
the door of a miserable pot house, kept in the 
suburbsj 1^ one of the lowest of the people. The 
coanoisselir immediately answered, that the painter 
might do fignsj but be would never do vmders. 



Our political time-serverd, who are curious to 
investigate the history of their family . win do well 
to meditate the following passage : 

The duke of Savoy, one of the ancestors of the 
present duke, took, indifferently, sometimes the 
part of France, and sometimes that of Spain. For 
this purpose, he h^^ juste au corpse., or close coat, 
white on one side, and scarlet on the other -, so 
that when he meant to declai-e himself for France^, 
he wore the white outside ; and when for Spain, 
he turned it, and wore the red. This is the origin 
of the proverb, Tourner cassaque^ or turn jour coct. 

The following faithful descriptions will give our 
countrymen some idea of what is meant by the 
term hoaxj so liberally employed in all the modem 
countries : 

The trade of swindling was never at a higher 
pitch in London than it is at present. Almost 
every part of the town is beset by these harpies. 

J FEW SPECIMBUS OF SWISHLIVG. 
MOHEY LENT. 

" Persons in want of money, may have the 
same to any amount, on bond, note, or by way of 
annuity, at an hour's notice.".. ^The parties are 
not to expect more than one twentieth pail of the 
value of their deposit ; and, in certain cases, may 
probably be plundered of the whole. 

PARTNER WANTEn. 

^^ Any person having four or ^yt thousand 
piwinds at his disposal, will be taken into partner- 
ship, in a very lucrative business, where he may, 
with very little trouble, make 20 per cent, of his 
capital."....The advertiser, when he procures the 
new partner's money, becomes a bankrupt j and, 
by fictitious books, and fictitious creditors, get his 
certificate, and sets up in business on the credulity 
of the deluded man who sought for 20 per cent. 

A WIFE. 

" A gentleman of propety may be introduced to 
a young lady, with a capital fortune at her own dis- 
posal. A handsome premium is expected, by way 
of bond to the advertiser, payable oh the day of 
marriage."....The young lady to be married is a 
jilt, not worth sixpence, at a boarding-school, 
where she passes for an immense fortune. The 
ceremony takes place, and the bridegroom is made 
to pay perhaps. 10001. for a wife not worth a groat. 
Such things are. 

FIVE THOUSANn POUNDS WANTED, 

" On landed property, in a registered county. 
None but principals will be treated with." The 
estate is mongaged for the sum, and the money 
paid ; but when application is made for the inte- 
rest, it is discovered that the party who borrow- 
ed was not the owner of the etUte ; that the whole 
was a fraud ; and that the swindler and money are 
gone to America. 

MARRIED, 

At Bcveriey, Mr. John Thistle, aged 18, to 
Miss Mehitable Clarke, aged 38. Had old Ben. 
Franklin recorded this marriage in his journal, he 
would havepi-obably immorUlized this curious con- 
nection, by some such descriptive doggrel as the 
following ; 

EJtpericnce win soon tell this tender Thistle, 
That he has paid«>o dearly for his whittle. 

lFarmer*s Museum. 

A curious bet has been lately made, of who is 
the mo^\ gallant man of fashion in London, eacU 
party engaging to name the man. A certain per- 
son was named on the one side ; on the other a^ 
exiled prince. Every one in company stared that 
his highness should be named ; but as it could not 
be denied that he sleeps with every fine woman, 
with whom he gets into company, the wager was 
decided accordingly. g r^^r\lr^ 
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A» the practice of steiding letters and firing 
houses begins to aboundy we cannot doubt that 
this is the most brilliant period of the history of 
the United States, and that our citizens are improv- 
ing and perfecting their republican institutions) 
as our ^(orthjr governor tc^d the legislature long^ 
since. Nay, it appears that the perfectibility of 
man is in the way of being carried as high as the 
new philosophy itself admits. The late nrest for- 
geries, 8cc. afford pix>of that our republican citizens 
are very active in exercising the rights of man. 

We arc quite dull in Philadelphiat since we 
have been deprived of the company of Mr. Duane ; 
although since his preferment as the national sta- 
tioner, be entertains us with his publications at 
Washington, and his extracts from stolen letters, 
whenever Mr. Chcat'cm is successful in Jiis oper- 
ations. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOM THE PORTFOLIO, 

r 

TO JAMES A. NEAL, 

-flRIKCIPAI. OF THB YOUNO LADIES* ACiiDBMY» ON HIg 
0RA.TX021 ON MUSIC, SBLIVSRKD BEFORE THE HAR- 
MONIC SOCIBTY, ON THURSDAY XV£MINC» THE 18tH 
I^ISTANT. 

HAIL, friend of Science ! friend of Virtue, hail ! 
Whose pow'rs o'er prejudice and age prevail. 
Music, thro' time's long-winding tracks to trace; 
To lead her forth in her celestial grace j 
To show what angel charms in her combine ; 
To prove her, like her origin, divine ; 
To bring her from Idolatry's abode, 
iind dedicate her to the living Gqd. 

I view, pourtray'd by thee, the heavenly maid, 
In more than Fancy's richest robes array 'd 5.... 
An ever-blooming wreath adorns her head ; 
Innum'rous beauties o'er her person spread ; 
Immortal glories round her beam serene ; 
Divine expression animates her mien ; 
Love, joy, and rapture triumph in her eyes, 
Whose radiance gilds the circumambient skies ; 
While thousand forms etherial near her play, 
Enchanted by her soul-subduing lay ; 
And all around breathes more than Eden's blooma, 
Its sweet delightliilness and rich perfumes. 

Well hast thou shewn....all nature owns her sway \ 

That all the elements her power obey ; 

That all inanimate creation join 

To sound the Maker's praise in notes divine : 

Welt hast thou shewn, that her dominion vast 

Shall still o'er animated matter last, 

I^ng as th'infbrming principle remains 

To feel and to repeat th 'inspiring strains. 

But when thy wann description holds to view 

The hymns, the anthems of God's chosen few^ 

Music in majesty divine appears. 

And fills with melody the listening spheres : 

Snatcli'd back to the primscval years of Time^ 

We glow with feelings and with thought? sub- 

lime; 
In fond idea catch th'enraptur'd song. 
That lifts from earth to join th'angelic throng, 
And chaunt with them the sweet symphonious 

lay. 
That " wakes to ecstacy" the realms of day. 

Such, such, indeed, is Music's form divine, 
Her pow'r, her force, by Heaven's all-wis^ design, 
As one sweet link of that blest chain, which binds 
Man to his Maker, souls t'etherial minds ; 
Which by Religion brightened, worids shall see, 
Cloic and mor^ cloac shall d>'ftw, tQall eteniitjrt 



Then, friend of science, friend of virtue hail! 

May noble efforts, such as thine, prevail. 

The love of sacrf.d music to inspirei 

And rouze the shimb'ring "spirit of the lyre ;..•• 

That pure devotion may with knowledge join 

In adoration to tu'e vame divine : 

In hymns and anthems, symphonies and lays, 

And all the sweet variety of praise. 

rHILOMUSUS. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

tUB T1PL2SG PHJLOSOPMEMS* 
BY JAMES H. BEATTIE* 

Father Hodge* had his pipe and his dram, 

And at night, his cloy 'd thirst to awaken, 
He was serv'd with a rasher of ham. 

Which procur'd him the surname of Bacon. 
He has shown, that, though logical science, 

And dr}' theory oft prove unhandy, 
Honest truth will ne'er set at defiance 

Experiment aided by brandy. 

Des Cartes bore a musket, they tell us, 
Ere he wish'd or was able to write, 

And was noted among the brave feUowai 
Who are bolder to tipple than fight* 

Of his system, the cause and design, 

• We no more can be posed to explain ? 

The mat cries subtilis was wine, 
And the vortices whirl'd in bis brain* 

Old Hobbes, as his name plainly shewsi 

At at hob nob was frequently tried ; 
That all virtue from selfishness rose 

He believ'd, and all laughter from pridef. 
The truth of his creed he would brag on> 

Smoke his pipe, murder Homer, and quaff^) 
Then starting, as drunk as a dragon, 

In the pride of his heart he would laugh. 

Sir Isaac discovered, it seems. 

The nature of colour and light, 
In remarking the tremulous beams 

That swam on his wandering sight. 
Ever sapient, sober tho* seldom. 

From experience attraction he found, 
By observing, when no one upheld him, 

That his wise head fell SQu$e on the groun^. 

As to Be^cly's philosophy he has 

Lefliiis poor pupils nought to inherit 
But a swarm of deceitful ideas 

Kept, like other monstera, in spirit||. 
For drinke«r can't think what's the matter. 

That their health does not mend but <^ecl|ne, 
Why they take but some wine to their waterj 

He took bi|t some water to wine. 

One Mandeville once, or Man-devil, 

(Either name yoi| may give as you please) 
Bjr-a brain ever brooding on evil, 

H^tch'd a monster pall'd Fable of Bees. 
Vice, said he, aggrandizes a people**, 

By this let my conduct be view'd ; 
I swagger, swear, guzzle, and tipple. 

And h— yei 'tjs all for your good. 



* Ro^r Bacon, the father of experimental pUiloaopby. 
He flourished in the 13th oontary. 

t See Spectator* No. 47. 

I Hobbes was a great smoker, and wtote what some have 
been pleased to tall ^ translation ef Homer. 

He taught, that the external universe has nrf existence, 
IfUt an ideal one In the mind (or spirit) that percc^ves^it; and 
he thou^t tar water an universal remedy. 

** Private vices |)ubliGbciiefifi. 



D— — H— — ktea swinging great dinner. 

And grew every day fatter and fatter ; 
And yet this huge bulk of a sinner 

Said there was neither spirit nor matter* 
Now there's no sober man In the nation^ 

Who such nonsense could write, speak or think 
It follows, by £ur demonstration. 

That he philosophized in his drink* 

As a smuggler even P*— . cmdd sin ; 

Who in hopes the poor guager of fnghtening, 
While he fill'd the case bottle with gin. 

Swore he fill'd them with thunder and li^: 
ning*. 
In his cups, when Locke's laid on the shelf. 

Could he speak, he would frankly confess 
t'ye. 
That unable to manage himself. 

He put his iHiole trust m necessity. 

If the young hi rash felly engage. 

How closely continues the evil ! 
Old Franklin retain'd as a sage, 

The thirst he acquir'd when a devilt- 
That charging drives fire from a phial. 

It was natural for him to think, 
After finding from many a trial, 

That drought may be kindled by drinfe 

A certain high priest could explaini. 

How the soul is but nerve at the moat. 
And how Milton had glands in his braim 

That secreted Paradise Lost. 
And sure it is what they deserve. 

Of such theories if I aver it, 
They are not even dictates of nerve. 

But mere suggestions of claret* 

Our Holland philosophers say g^n 

Is the true philosophical drink, 
As it made Dr» H— y imagine 

That to shake 1^ the same as to thinkS* 
For while drunkenness throb'd in his brain. 

The sturdy materialist chose (O ffe I) 
To believe its vibrations not pain, 

But wisdom and downright philosophf • 

Ye sages, who shine in my verse, 

On my labours with gratitude think, 
Which condemn not the faults they rehearse. 

But impute all your sin to your drink* 
In drink, poets, philosophers, mob, err. 

Then excuse if my satire e'traips ye. 
When I praise think me prudent and sober. 

If I blame be assur'd I am tipsy. 



• Electrical b^tteriet, 

t Bred a printer. This good-homonred prodoctioa «» 
written before the doctor's death. 

X Dr. L. bp. of C. is probably the person here mUiided» 
He was a zealous materialist. 

I He resolved perception and thinking into vfd«ctf:«^ 
(what he called) vihrauunckt of the brain. " 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

rOR TMJS four FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

•T SAMUEL SAVIITEB, ISQ* 
No. XIL 

TO SAMUEL SAVtttEM^ Xfjg. 

1 APPROACH y6u with the vcncratioh and res- 
pect due to the tutor and to the sage. I seek conso- 
lation from your advice. I implore you to be the 
mediator between the ladies and myself; to re- 
instate me in their good opiiuon, by persuading 
them, that the traits in my character, which they 
Lavouncliaritably termed coquetry, and fickleness, 
And whim, if they be not legitimate shoots of the 
tree of sensibility. ...if they oe not virtues, are at 
least the honest errors of a warm and feeling 
heart. From the sketches which I shall give to 
you, my character may, with ease, be pourtrayed. 
I presume the ladies wtU forgive me, if, in reciting 
some of the events of my life, I avoid the mention 
of real names* 

It is certain, thai, from the want of proper re- 
gulation, and continued reflection, the virtues of 
the heart may be the parents of innumerable ilk^ 
Hospitality may cherish the adder in her mansion 
••|i.£conomy may wear the garb of Avarice.,... 
Prudence may create a dangerous timidity ..^^Cha- 
lity may profusely and ruinously squander her 
Btore9....and the warm and affectionate heart, in 
' its intercourse with female society, may assume 
the manners of fickleness and levity, and its pos- 
sessor reproachingly be termed a coquette. If 
this consideration lead the world to form their 
opinions on the merits or demerits of actions, 
from an investigation of their sources, tlie ladies, 
as VFell as I, may benefit be it. 

With due respect for the opinions of Helvetius^ 
Nature made me as I am. She gave me an ar- 
I dent disposidon, and a warm heart, which led me 
into female society, long before I understood my 
' Latin grammar. I do not recollect the period 
when I was not in love, nor the time when I was 
out of it. I well remember, that, at the age of 
eight or nine years, my heart was stolen by a 
t neighbour's child, about my own age. The ardent 
declarations of attachment as frequently warmed 
iny lips, and the sanguine anticipations of the 
. joys of wedlock were as frequently indulged by 
me at that time, as at any later period. My 
** *m>cethearty*^ however, removed to a distant 
street, and I found absence to be a cure for 
love. But I was not formed to be out of love. I 
was again enslaved, and again the removal to an- 
other street broke my fetters. 

Thus I continued till the age of seventeen, ever 
living on the smiles of some neighbouring angel. 
Love hud its bliss and its agony, its jt^ousy and 
its cares. If the preference of my charmer for 
another occasionally racked my soul, yet I have 
ftlt what lovers alone feel, when permitted to 



waflt by her side, in our juvenile Gambles; when 
my rose*4nid was accept^ in preference of an- 
other ; or when, in our infant sports, to redeem 
her pawn, I was selected to be kissed. 

Till this period, however, I had made to no 
one an offer of marriage, nor can I say, with cer^ 
taintjy that it had ever been expected. But, at 
this time, a charming girl soon came to reside in 
our neighbourhood, and soon formed an acquaint- 
ance with the girls of her own age. Hbr flowing 
locks and soft blue eyes enslaved my susceptible 
heart, before I had spoken to her. I teazed one 
of my female acquaintances to introduce me to 
her, and on a fine eveiung in July, I sat by her, 
for the first time, on the steps of her father's door. 
The hours passed rapidly, and, when my intro- 
ducer rose to go home, I suffered some one else 
to wait on her, and remained behind. This, of 
course, was called fickle and impolite ; but it made 
no impression on me, as what I had lost in the es- 
teem of one, I had gained in that of the other. I was 
now happy. Each day I walked by the house of 
my charmer, and each evening stopped at her 
door, if she was sitting there, for I did not dare * 
to knock and ask for her. A year flew on rapid- 
ly, and I was ever in her presence* I watched 
her when she went to school in the morning, and 
her return at noon. When she visited at night, if I 
was not invited, I walked up and down before the 
house for hours, that I might go home with her. 

She became acquainted with a young stranger, 
and I began to grow jealous. I soon perceived 
that he was a dangerous rival. In his father's 
garden were roses, and every morning and even- 
ing some were plucked for her. I, alas I had none 
to offer, and I saw, with torment, that his com- 
pany was anxiously expected....that he was wel- 
comed with smiles, and I had lost my charms. 
My feelings and my impetuosity were foes to sus- 
pence. I watched one evening when my rival 
had gone to a ball; I went to Maria, and declared 
my attachment, in unqualified terms ; I felt what 
I said, and vehemently swore her rejection of me 
would be my death. But she was deaf to my 
love; the roses of my rival had won her heart; 
she hinted that her father wished to lock up the 
house ; I departed, and, for a few days, was mi- 
serable. 

A fortnight afterwards, a new fkce stole my 
heart, and Maria was forgotten. I wondered 
what I had seen in her to admire ; I thought her 
proud and homely, foolish and fickle. Novelty 
gave me strong recommendations to my new ac- 
quaintance, and her old beaux were deserted for 
ine. But, as novelty decked me with charms, so 
those charms vanished with the flight of novelty. 
A new face destroyed the impression I had made, 
and, determined to subject myself no more to the 
mottification of a refusal, I left her house in a pet, 
and was called a coquette by the ladies. 

Four or five years have passed since ; but the 
events of those years have been nearly similar. 
The same disposition still remains to teaze and 
torment me. I am captivated with a new face, 
and rashly believe it to be the lovely index of the 
mind* The first interv^ws are subject to the in- 



fluence of this impression ; I become immediately 
a daily visiter. But I am soon abandoned to the 
female rage for novelty, or I discover faults and 
follies I had not expected, and cease my visits. 
The ladies believe and term me a coquette, fickle 
as the wind. 

My dear Mr. Saunter, I wish and beseech you 
to explain to the ladies the motives of my actions; 
I wish you to persuade them, that I am not a 
coquette, but am too easily and suddenly capti- 
vated by their charms, and that, if my acquaintance 
with them is short, it is my misfortune, and not 
my fault; I wish you to tell them, that my dispo- 
sition will not suffer me to share their smiles 
with any one, and that if I do not possess 
their whole affections, I cannot visit them at all. 
Tell them that I would rather be hated, than 
treated indifferently. The latter is a source of 
continual mortification, while the former, though 
it may for a moment grieve me, yet carries with 
it its own antidote, 

•• For grief b proud, and msk«t the owner ttont.** 
Tell them, I pray you, that my friendship is mis- 
taken for love. The frequency of my visits, the 
ardour of my conversation, and the particularity of 
my manners, where I am pleased, though result* 
ing solely from friendship, are mistaken by the 
ladies for love, and offers of marriage are anxiously 
expected. If they be not made, I am treated 
with indifference, my visits are discontinued, and 
I am called a coquette ; while there are others, 
who visit at the same house for years, and are 
ever treated with civility. I beseech you, Mr. 
Saunter, to advise me under what regimen I must 
place my disposition, so as to be on terms of inti<» 
macy and friendship with the ladies, without 
raising false expectations, or subjecting myself and 
my pecuniary situation to the busy and malicious 
scrutiny of aunts and sisters, and all the old maids 
in the neighbourhood. 

Yours, 8cc. 

SKKSITXVE, 



LEVITY. 
FOX TBB PORTFOLIO. 

Mb. Old school j 

I was really amused, and I hope instrucud^ ki 
perusing the profound observations of your corresr 
pondent Leander, in number 1 1 of tlie Port Folio, 
upon the insensibility of the ladies of Philattelphiat 
He appears so admirably calculated, from his ner-r 
vous and. energetic style, to call forth all our sex's 
tender sensibilities^ that I ardently wish he m\\ 
continue his literary productions for our special 
benefit. I perfectly agree with the sensitive Lean- 
der, that the exquisite performance of Mr* Green 
and others ought not to pass unnoticed^ and hope, 
in paying so close an attention to discover whether 
the dear little ladies are properly affect edy Leander 
does not forget his own tear of manlj spnsidiiujy sp 
justly due to the shrine of merit. 

By the bye, dear Mr. Oldschool, we ladies did 

expect now and then to see sometliing else bcsid^ 

J our faults pourtray'd in your paper, and (Ud hop? 
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to have found in you semewhat of a champion, as 
\?e]l as monitor* But alas ! you permit us to be 
essay d^ riddled^ rcbussedy and epigrammati%ed ; ridi- 
culed by dull wits> and snarled at by sullen ones, 
without once taking up our cause and defending 
our venial follies* To be sure, your Lounger now 
and then gives a lash to the fashionable and cur- 
rent absurdities of the other sex, but still I per- 
ceive an evident partiality to the beaux. As the 
lion said to the man, let us be the carvers, 
and we will make the woman superior to the man* 
One would imagine you to be a rusty, musty old 
bachelor, that have in your time experienced the 
effects of some cruel beauty's inconsuncy, and are 
hecretly enjoying all the malignant spleen of your 
Leanders, Sec. Sec* 

But I know you to be the opposite of this cha- 
racter, and that you look kindly on us ; I therefore 
live in anxious expectation of seeing these iraper- 
tinents taken down for their insolent temerity* 

I have half a mind, Mr. Oldschool, to invite you 
myself to one of those ridiculous entertainments, 
railed tea parties^ where you can judge for your- 
self on %»hich side the deficiency of entertainment 
lies* We are sometimes bold that we chatter like 
magpies, without knowing the meaning of a word 
we utter* Then some wit amuses himself by com- 
paring us to a number of pretty images set round 
a toy-shop. Now, pray whose fault is this ? I ap- 
peal to you, as a man of candour, in the name of 
all the fair sex* 

An evening party generally consists of a pretty 
equal number of both sexes, the ladies, as has 
been said, sittings in prim order, round the room, 
whilst the young gentlemen arc amusing them- 
selves in picking their teeth, running their fingers 
through their hair, to give it a fashionable de- 
rangementy or lollipg back in a chair, both legs ex- 
tended at full length, with the hands most grace- 
fully disposed in the pockets of their pantaloons, 
and the shoulders thrust up to the ears. 

\Vhat a " curst bore" it would be called by those 
pretty boys, to have their meditations interrupted. 
If a young lady should happen to accost one of 
these elegant figures, it is a cosiderablc time ere 
5he can be answered, as the young gentleman 
must first dispose of the mouthful of delicious 
juice he has been busily extracting, from a depo- 
sit secreted in one of the cheeks. The young 
lounger then, with a vacant stare, commences, 
what he calls conversation. ^^ Speak to me, 
ma'am? Beg your pardon, ma'am.. ..feel so devil- 
ish stupid...hav'nt heard a good thing to-night."... 
<« Except what you have said yourself," replies 
the fair immoveable. The young gentleman, 
with a he, he, he, readily answers, " Thank you, 
j^ood ma'am, I owe you one." 

After this brilliant exertion of coloquial wit, he 
hides himself in the knot which is generally made 
by the gentlemen in tlie middle of the i'oora,or be- 
fore the fire, where they form so strong a phalanx, 
lliat none but an amazon would dare to pass 
through them, which she must absolutely do, to 
i;et a peep at the fire. 1 sometimes pay attention 
TO the elocjuent debates of this formidable body, in 
>iOpes of hearing something instructive. But I.ord 
)ielp us 1 it is all a confusion of abusive politics, 
;.bsurd wagei's, and impertinent observations on 
The female part of the company, and it generally 
«nds in an adjournment to HarcUe's, to eat oysters, 
«:ruck a bottk, play loo, and bully the waiter. 
Such is the majority of the young gentlemen of the 
present day, aud no exaggerated picture. 

1 am, Mr. Oldschool, no disappointed spinster, 
©r neglected widow, that presumes thus to ar- 
> aign the lords of the creation^ but am one of those 
);cilc immiAicabUsy who, you find, has not been alto- 
gether idle in observation, and who has, although 
r^tlier awkwardly 1 fear, taken upon her the defence 



I am awar« that my observations rather reply 
to strictures on our sex, which have at former 
times appeared in your paper, than to the piece 
\Vhich has immediately excited them^ — I shall, 
perhaps, at a future opportunity take the libeity of 
bringing to your notice, the conduct of our beaux 
at the Theatre, where they arc not indeed immo- 
veab.'e^ but constantly rambling about the house and 
are to be seen in box, pit, and gallery, during the 
same evening,....at one time laying on the benches 
of the stage box ; then smoking in the lobby, then 
in the pit, with their backs to the performers, star- 
ing round the house,.../and finally thumping with 
their huge sticks either in the gallery or upper 
ix>w of boxes,... .This for a hint of what may come. 

BEATRICE. 



BIOGRAPHY* 

rHE LIFR OF yOHS CAMrERET, 

JOHN CARTERET, earl Granville, an emi- 
nent English statesman, bom in 1690, was the 
eldest son of George lord Carteret, whose death 
left him heir to his title before he was five years 
old. He was educated at Westmister school, ai^l 
Christ church college, Oxford; and through his 
attention and abilities brought awav an uncommon 
share of the classical knowledge for which those 
seats of learning are celebrated. High principles 
in government, and a fondness for convivial plea- 
sures, are also said to have accompanied him 
thence, and to have characterised him through life. 
He was introduced into the House of Peers, in 
1711, and immediately distinguished himself by 
zeal for the Hanover succession, which acquired 
him the notice of George I, by whom he was suc- 
cessively raised to various posts of honour. He 
was a forcible and el6quent public speaker, and 
supported all the measures of administration du- 
ring that reign. In 1719, he went ambassador- 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the queen of 
Sweden, and mediated the peace between that 
crown and Denmark, which put an end to the 
troubles of the north of Europe. In 1721, he be- 
came Mr. Craggs's successor as secretary of state, 
and proved an able parliamentary support to the 
conduct of the ministry, defending with vigour 
their boldest measures. He accompanied the 
king to Hanover, in 1723, and on his return joined 
in various conferences on matters of iinportance 
at the Hague. In the next year he was appointed 
to the high and arduous post of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, which kingdom was then in a state of great 
discontent, not a little fomented by Swift's famous 
Dimpier's Letters. Swift, who esteemed lord Car- 
teret for his manners and learning, expostulated 
with him on his prosecution of the printer of those 
letters. Lord Carteret ingenuously replied by a 
line of Virgil (which perhaps may serve for a sound 
apology for many of the measures of that whole 
reign) *' Regni novitas me talia cogit Moliri.".... 
" The unconfirmed state of the thix>ne compels 
me to make utie of these means." After an ad- 
ministration which upon the whole proved satis- 
factory to the nation, he returned to England, in 
1726, and continued an eminent supporter of the 
government. Soon after the accession of George 
II, in 1727, he was again appointed to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, where, with the interval of a 
visit to England, he conducted the affairs of go- 
vernment till 1730, with great success, employing 
his social talents to conciliate parties, and main- 
taining a good correspondence with several of the 
tory party. On this occasion, Swift wrote an hu- 
morous X'indicalion of Lord Carteret from the 
Charge of favouring none but Tories, High-church- 
men, and Jacobites. From the time of his return, 
for reasons of which we are not informed, lord 
Carteret became a violent op^x2ser of the admini- 



stration conducted by sir Robert Walpolc ; mh! 
the course of his many speeches in the parliam: 
tary contest, he was led to maintain maxinis ^ 
hold language very different from his own wh^ 
a member of government. He opened, in ij 
House of Peers, the famous motion of Fcbiw 
1741, for an address to remove Walpole from d 
king's presence and councils, and exerted al![] 
eloquence on the occasion. When, in I742,t3| 
dismission of this minister was effected, lord Q^ 
teret again became a secretary of state, and a^^ 
supported measures similar to thosd he had I^i 
been censuring. In 1744, on the death of hisct 
thcr, he succeeded to the titles of riscoant Cai» 
ret and earl Granville. It is unnecessary lo foCsf 
him through all the subsequent political cbai^ 
of his life, in which he was sometimes high iattf 
favour of his sovei*eign, and sometimes was otS 
gcd to give way to more powerful interests. £ 
died on January 2, 1763, in the seventy-third ye 
of his age* The natural talents and acquiremeci 
of carl Granville appear to have been suffidentji 
place him very high amdng political charactm 
but his ardent, enterprising, and overbearing to- 
per, fitted him rather for being the minister of a 
absolute monarch, than of a limited some^ 
He was ambitious and fond of swa^, but nttkt 
mercenary nor vindictive; his genius wasloft|a&^ 
fertile, andjiis confidence and presumption vise 
equal to it. It has been said of him, that Jles^ 
ver doubted^ His own literary abilities muk fia 
an encourager of learned men ; and he wis t&e 
particular patron of Dr. Taylpr the tdekiHd 
Grecian, and of Dr. Bentley. In ^ocMt&b^ 
was pleasant^ good-humourcd| frank, «i&bKdi»> 
nalian. 



TO THE i^UBUC 

Princettm^ March \Bthy IIOI 
The burning of the college edifice ia this pk t 
on the sixth instant, has been announced in aM ilx 
public papers. This melancholy occurrence ka^ia* 
occasioned a meeting of the trustees of the c^lUft^ 
Nexp-Jerseyy they have found it to be an indispca* 
ble obligation arising out of the trust confidd » I 
them, to make a representation to the public, m h^ 
half of the institution committed to their care. Ill 
doing this they are deeply sensible that cveiy cofr 
sideration, both of duty and interest, dictates, tiaJ 
they should exercise a peculiar caution not todepan 
from the simplicity of truth. 

The college of New-Jersey was originally fiwi^ 
ed with a leading view to cherish the pnaciples ael 
extend the influence of evangelicid piety. At tk 
same tune it was hoped and expected, that as tk 
spirit of genuine religion is ever favourable totbc 
interests of civil society, many warm and able ^ 
vocates of these interests would be nurtured in tk 
bosom of this institution. We trust it may be is] 
serted, without arrogance or vanity, thattjtesc vic3 
and hopes have not proved fallacious or extravaga^ 
Whoever will look through the several departmS 
of public life at present, or review the. eventful sccos 
which our country has witnessed for half a ccntu? 
past, may be convinced that this college osas 
among those who have been most distinguished a 
sacred and in secular oflBtce, a number of her sc» 
which she need not blush to compare witL tlxose d 
any sister institution. 

One principal cause of the uscfiihieas of this scnu 
nary, has been its complete independence on legis 
lative influence and controul, and its dependana 
as complete, on the benevolence and favour of 63 
impartial public ; which could alone be secured h\ 
its intrinsic merit, and its constant and vigorous ci 
forts to render itself worthy of voluntary individua 
patr(Hiage....Prcviously to the American revoluiki 
It was, to say the least, commonly no <^ect of & 
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^rcciatioft of tiie continenUl moa^j^ tnd odier 
cata which took place during the revolution, the 
Dds of the corporation^ always inconsiderable, 
ere nearly annihilated ; while tlie buildings in their 
>o«esm;m, by being alternately occupied by the 
intending armies, wtre reduced almost to a state 
I roin.' Since the rcTohition, the legislature of 
lew-Jeraey hare made a grant of eighteen hundred 
oundsh appropriated by law to the repairing of the 
uildiiifps, to the encrease of the library, and to the 
jx^Tision of a philosophical apparatu8.-*This is all 
be legislative aid that we ever have received ; per- 
haps that we ever shall obtain* 

TJader every discouragement and diffiodty, how- 
ever, the institution has not oiaJy been supported 
aid continued, but has been able in some measure 
;o retrieve its losses. By the exertion of its friends 
ind the small public bounty which was conferred, 
the buildings were put in tenantable repair, the 
library and philosophical apparatus became respecta- 
^e, the faculty were comfortably provided for, the 
aumber of students was greatly encreased, and all 
the future prospects of the college began to brighten. 
But alas I in one fatal day they were all clouded 
¥rith the darkest gloom. The feir edifice, erected 
ky tlies liberality and cbnsecrated by the prayers of 
9ur pLous and public spirited predecessors, was to- 
lally oonsumed, and three thousand volumes of 
Taluoble books, with much private property of the 
•tudents, perished in the flames. Under this inau- 
spicious and afflictive event, which the providence 
«f a holy God has permitted to take place, we arc 
humbled and mourn.* But can we, ought, we, so far 
to despond, as to suffer the establishment to become 
extinct? No, we are rather resolved, relying on 
that aid which has always hitherto been extended to 
14s in the time of distress, to meet with encreasing 
efforts the encreasing billows of adversity. Our 
funds are indeed small ;....they are as nothing when 
cpmpared with our present necessities. But we are 
confident we have friends : And when we recollect 
how much more numerous, as well as how much 
more wealthy, the individuals are who are likely to 
patronize the college now, than those were who 
established it at first ;....when 

• The circumstances which attended the bumbg 
ef the college were such as to leave little doubt that 
it was the effect of design ; but though every effort 
has been used for that purpose, we have not yet 
been able to ascertain the incendiary. 

We recollect, above all, the pure designs, the 
ardent vows, the unshaken faith of those who laid 
iU foundations, and call to piind that it has in fiict 
been emuiently blessed as a nursery both for church 
and state, we cannot distrust the event of our efforts. 
We cannot but hope that this temporary calamity 
is even to be over-ruled for a lasting benefit. En- 
tertainmg these sentiments, we ha^e determined to 
recall the scattered students, to set about the re- 
building of the college without delay, and to cast 
ourselves on the care of divine providence, and on 
the public liberality, to bear us through. 

But realizing for ourselves, «id begging our 
friends to realize likewise, that confidence of suc- 
cess in an arduous undertaking without the most 
active and vigorous exeitions to secure it, is rather 
weakness and presumption than any commendable 
or virtuous quality, we feel the necessity of using 
our utmost endeavours to obtain benefactions for the 
college. We have accordingly taken measures to 
open subscriptions for this purpose; and we beg 
&r a caudid indulgence while we address a few 
words 

I....TO THE FRIKHOS OT REUGIQIT. 

To those who are comprehended in this descrip- 
tion, our college owed its original establishment ; 
and we trust that the friends cf religion now, will 
not be found less nxunificerit than thos^ who pos- 
sessed this chiuraacr fiily yv^^m a^r Your mcan« 



of promotmg laudable designs are greatly increased 
....Far firom us be the injurious supposition that 
your disposition to do good is diminished. On you, 
we avow it explicitly, is our principal reliance. We 
have always endeavoured to make the institution for. 
which we solicit, a fountain of those principles 
which to you are the dearest and the most sacred ; 
and these endeavours we mean to continue even 
with encreased zeal. We proposed to recommence 
the instructions of the college with new regulations, 
calculated to secure more effectually than ever, the 
moral and rehgtous conduct of the youth entrusted 
to our care. We ahn to make this institution an 
assylum for JJious youth, so that in this day of gene- 
ral and lamentid>le depravity, parents may send 
their children to it with every reasonable expecta- 
tion of safety and advantage. This we know will 
create us some enemies ; but your patronage and 
prayers will, in every view, be more than a com- 
pensatioa for their hostility. We never indeed, 
have been so attached to the dogmas of any reli* 
gious sect, as to impose them on our pupils....Te 
all past experience we appeal as evidence, that re- 
ligious intolerance has never existed here. But 
religious principle always has been, and we hope 
always win bC) cherished and guarded with care 
and vigilance^ To the friends of religion, then, we 
look, to enable us to erect a bulwark i^ainst the 
assaults of impiety and in defence of the pure gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

. n— .TO THB FRIENDS OF SCIENCE*. 

Among those who merit this appellation we hope 
to find many of our warmest advocates and valua- 
ble patrons : For to all the friends of science, wher- 
ever educated, all her interests we know must be 
dear. In whatever sect, or in whatever religion, 
science prospers, men of science always rejoice. 
Rendered hberal by their own attainments, they 
can even abstract (rom the characters of others 
what is offensive to themselves, and still prize and 
esteem intelligence, talents and learning, wherever 
they are found. From you, gentlemen, we ask 
some pecuniary assistance to enable us to cultivate 
the sciences, in an institution which has not been 
tlie least distinguished in our country, either for 
zeal or success in fostering them. Freed from 
sordid views and feelings by your education and 
habits of thinking, you will afford us cheeHuUy the 
asdstance which may be proper....To press the sub- 
ject on you would be impertinent. 

III....T0 THE FRIENDS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 

Of those who are eminently entitled to this de- 
signation, many have received their education with 
us, and many more have always regarded us with 
kindness. In an hour of peculiar necessity we 
now solicit your benevolent interposition ip our fa- 
vour. A report we are informed, has gone forth, 
that this institution is chargeable with political in- 
tolerance. The justness of this charge we abso- 
lutely deny. So far as the demands of religion can 
be supposed by any to interfere with those of a 
political nature, we must indeed admit, nay we are 
forward to declare, that we shall sacredly regard the 
former, however they may be imagined to militate 
with the latter. But this declaration we are confi- 
dent will be considered by good men of all paities 
as perfectly consistent with an unqualified denial of 
political intolerance. No pupil with us has ever 
been questioned on the subject of his political creed, 
nor withheld from a full and free avowal of his sen- 
timents, nor received any censure or disapproba- 
tion for making known his opinions either in speech 
or writing. We trust, therefore, that neither tliis 
unfounded rumour, nor the insinuations of any in- 
dividuals hostile to the college, ivill be permitted to 
operate to its disadvantage at this enticed and neces- 
sitous juncture of its concerns. It fears no scmtiny 
on this topic. It makes some pretentions to ser- 
\icc^ rendered \o th? sopa} and political interests oi 



the United States, and it now s£>ks for the meiHi of 
rendering more. 

1^....T0 THE ALUMNI OF T«E COLLEGE. 

We esteem it as a precious proof, both of* our 
own fidelity, and of the benefit which you have 
received in this institution, that your zealous at- 
Ucbment to the place of your education is acknow- 
ledged by all, and thought by many to be singular. 
Our expectations from you on thb occasion are 
sanguine. We know that you cannot contemplate 
Nassau-hall as a heap of ruins without a detrp ex- 
citement of your sensibility, and a ready exertion 
of all your faculties to restore your alma mater 
to her former respectability* It will bfc much ia 
your power to do this. Occupying stations of 
honour and distinction, possessing wealth or infiu- 
ence, scattered through all the populous cities, 
towns and districts of the union....what cannot 
you effect ? It is surely not too much for us to say 
that we calculate on your taking the lead in pro- 
moting subscriptions wherever you are, and on 
your care to forward the amount whenever it shall 
be collected. Never did the college need your 
zeal and services so much as now, and we will - 
not believe, that when it is in your power to ren- 
der us essential assistance, your disposition will not 
be equal to your ability. If we were even reduced . 
to the necessity of depending on you alone to re** 
store our affairs, such is our reliance on the for- 
mer children of our care, that we should hold it 
criminal to resign our hopes. But when we have 
only to ask that you should be examples toothers, 
and lead and prompt the general benevolence, .our 
hope rises into assurance of success. 

V...,TO THE WEALTHY AND BENEVOLENT Of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

We are not insensible that numerous donations 
are solicited from you for various charitable puq^o- 
ses within the smaller circles of society in which 
you are included, or by institutions with which you 
are immediately connected. But allow us likewise 
to remark or rather to repeat, that our college 
has no patronage but yours. It is your instiKitioH 
....you founded it; you have hitherto supported it; 
and when you withdraw your countenances it can-, 
not exist. We wish not to be unduly importunate, 
and we feel that to solicit with earnestness and 
yet without meanness, is no easy task. But may 
we not say that among all the objects which de- 
mand your special regard, thib college is almost 
on a footing with any other, and therefore that 
others ought not to claim your favours to the ex- 
clusion of this....Let us at least divide your libera- 
lity with them. 

As our subscriptions are to be extensively cirr 
culated, we most of all deprecate the influence of 
an idea naturally suggested by ^uch a circurar 
stance ; namely.. ..That as many are to give, large 
sums of money will certainly be collected, and 
therefore, that each need give but a little, and in^ 
deed that it can be of no gre^t importanqe if a 
number shall refuse to givp at all....It is not obvi- 
ous that in this wav the very expectation that 
muph will be received may prevent its reception ? 
Let it be remembered, then, tha^ between all spe- 
culative calculations about money, and the actual - 
receipts, the difference is usually very great. Let 
it be remembered that this difference is common- 
ly the greatest of all, wl>en the basis of calculation 
is voluntary contribution* Let it be remembered ' 
that it is really a large sum that is necessary t^ 
repair our losses... *Forty thousand dollars, will, 
we fear, fall considerably short pf u)acin^ us on 
the same standing thatwe occupied before the late 
distressing conflagration of qur property i and 
even then wp were greatly embarrassed for want- 
, of funds. Many items are necessary to rise to the 
requisite amount....But we forbear. MaylhatCo^ 
wboh^th the hearts of all i>>en iu his haiid dispo^- 
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you to give) and then reward you for the gift with 
the richest of his blessings* 

Signed by ordefy and in behalf of the board of 
Iniktees, by 

JOSEPH BLOOMFIELD, 
Governor of New-Jersey, and 
. President, ex officio, of the 
Corporation. 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Their a{ipetite for nnotual pleasure, was la propordon to 
iheir former ferocity. 

THERE are many ideas, which, as I have hinted 
in a former i>aper, we are apt, merely on poetical 
authority, to adopt as data, and to substitute the 
pleasing, but exU*avagant exuberance of a luxuriant 
fancy, for the convincing solidity of Historical dem- 
onstration. Among tliese, none perhaps recurs more 
frequently to our imagination, or strikes it more for- 
cibly, than the primaeval innocence of man. We 
inwardly reproach ourselves with degeneracy ; and 
ure chagrined, when, after having contemplated the 
beauties of so highly finished a picture, we cast our 
ey^s on an imperfect sketch which suffers so much 
by the comparison. 

A state of nature, however, when divested of its po- 
etical ornaments, will be foimd to be by no means a 
state of innocence ; and we shall perceive upon a more 
accurate inspection, that civilization, &r from being 
prejudicial to the virtues of mankind, is in reality that 
fine polish which displays his exalted endowments 
to advantage ; and effects the grand distinction be- 
tween brute and human nature. The soul of man is so 
intimately blended with his passions, that Apathy is 
almost nonexistence ! and even in the most sluggish 
and insensible, we discover some ruling appetite, some 
main spring, which seems to actuate the few ideas of 
hif listless vacancy* To reduce these therefore from 
OUT tyrants to our assistants, and to convert to the pur- 
poses of an agreeable variety, what was originally 
the cause of a flagitious sameness in our actions is 
surely beneficial to the community. The vices of Na- 
ture are concentrated, but violent ; those of civilization 
diffuse, but gentle. According therefore to the es- 
tablished political maxim. Divide and conquer^ those 
of the latter being individually less powerfiil, are 
more easily subdued. To this it may be objected, 
that if the vices of the natural man are more violent, 
his virtues are at least of a superior nature ; that ob- 
sequious insincerity is but a bad substitute for disin- 
terested honesty ; and that where courage and friend- 
ship are exchanged for policy and civility, however 
H may advance the abilities of mankind, it argues 
that their hearts are proportionably corrupted. 

Specious as the names of these virtues are, that 
boasted honesty while it extended its influence to 
the immediate circle in which it moved, narrowed 
the heart against a general intercourse with man- 
kind, and precluded the idea of philanthropic be- 
nevolence ; on the contrary, a general attention to 
the duties of Society, while like the sun it diffuses 
ts light and heat, loses nothing of its central fire. 
Coumge, when restricted by laws, is a 4^sirable 
uttribute ; but when it becomes its own legislator, 
>3 too much the child of chance to be depended upon 
as the arbiter of t^ happiness or misery of man- 

Civilized policy is by, no means so infernal an 
J^;ent to ambition as it has been generally repre- 
4chU;d. Th^ time is at length arrived in tlie more 
errJightened p:xrts qf Europe, when the statesman 
hds ceased to adopt tlie digger and the bowl, as ne- 
ccss^y pieces of furniture in his cabinet ; and in 
the present age, the school of Machiavel is not con- 
sidered as the only road to greatness : so far has 
1 nc refined spirit of the times contributed to human- 
ly;; even the love of power. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove, that a closer 

luiioixor the bonds of society is by no means dero- 

-^Jjo^'j ts^ tiiw ili^--ltYy or evca prejudicial to the in- 



terests of mankind; my next endeavour shall be to 
investigate, what in all ages has been the most ef- 
fectual method of reducing barbarous ferocity ; of 
softening the vices of human nature into foibles ; 
and of refining its good qualities into virtues. And 
no principle we may observe has been more condu- 
cive to these effects than the love of pleasure. We 
niay exemplify this by the authority of the most con- 
summate poUticians ; the revolutions of the most pow- 
erful empires ; and the* errors of .the most expe- 
rienced commanders, the world ever produced. 
Cxsar, in accounting for the superior ferocity of 
tne Germans to the Gauls, mentions, as the prin- 
cipal cause, the effeminacy which a frequent inter- 
course with merchants had introduced among the 
latter; but which, among the former, was hitherto 
but little known. Nay, so adapted to the support 
of this idea are the words of Tacitus, in relating 
Agricola's method of reducing the savage indepen- 
dence of the Britons, that I will trespass on the 
reader's patience by transcribing thenu 

Ut hominea dispersi et rudes, eoque bello faoiles, 
quieti et otio per voluptates assuescerent ; hortari 
privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, fora, domus 
exstruerent, laudando pcomptos^ et castigando seg- ' 
nes. Jam vero principium filios liberalibus artibus 
erudire. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor, et ire- 
quens toga. Paulatimque discessum ad delinimenta 
vitiorum, porticus et balnea, et conviviorum degan- 
tiam. Idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, 
cum pars servituds esset. 

^ That this nation, dispersed and uncultivated, 
and on that account more prone to war* mighty by 
indulgencies become more accustomed to ease and 
quiet, he began privately to encourage, and pub- 
lickly to assist them in building temples, courts, of 
judicature, and habitations; I^ commending the 
ready, and chastising the idle; and at the same 
time, to instruct the sons of their chieftains in the 
liberal arts. From hence arose their respect for 
us, and their frequent assumption of the Roman 
habit; so that by degrees they were brought over 
to the allurements of luxury, porticos and baths, 
and elegant entertainments ; their ignorance giving 
the name of refinement, to what was in reality to 
conduce to their slavery." 

A convincing proof, that this politic measure was 
q>proved of by this great pattern of provincial 
government; a measure, which^ when we reflect 
on its salutary consequences, naturally brings to 
our mind the opposite c(»iduct of the first invaders 
of America, whose progress was marked with such 
carnage, merely perhaps from their ignorance or 
neglect of tliis founded principle* 

To proceed, however, in illustrating what I have 
advanced, and to prove that the love of pleasure 
has often been instrumental to subverting the con- 
stitutions of empires founded on military law, by 
lulling to sleep this ferocious insolence where it 
was a constituent part of the government ; I need 
only recur to the well known instances of Sparta 
and Rome. The decline of the former, may, with 
great reason be dated from the abrogation of those 
wise sumptuary laws instituted by the political 
penetration of Lycurgus. That celebrated legis- 
lator, from having loug studied the genius of his 
countrymen, judged, that a military government 
was most peculiarly adapted to it ; and that the 
very principle of refinement, which, from their in- 
nate pride supported the Athenians^ would tend 
to enei-vate the haughty severity of the Spartans ; 
and subvert that warlike disposition by which 
alone they existed as a commonwealth. The al* 
teration produced in the manners, and shortly after 
in the govemment of tlie latter, Irom similar causes, 
(a period of about one hundred and thirty years 



t This pori*'ion mzj ttcm a little extraordinmr/, but ais 
the opposite eve tils tend diicfly to the agijprandizement of in* 
divkluaU, it is to subsequent efiects we are to look for the 
advaaiageoos or destructive teudeivcy of the«e« 



having elapsed from the introduction of ^e iSofifN 
thian and Syracusan luxuries, to the perpetual dic- 
tatorship of Sylla,) is too well known to need 
discussion here. Suffice it to say, that during this 
interval, and even after the subversion of the com- 
monwealth, the great and elegant geniuses, who^ 
from the introduction of the liberal aits, were 
enabled to add cultivation to a rich and luxuriant 
soil, have so far obscured the rugged and unformed 
virtues of their predecessors, that though the mind 
may rest with a momentary satisfaction on a Cincin* 
natus or a Fabricius, it is to the refined volupto- 
ousness of a Lucullus, the unbounded soul of a 
Caesar, and the inexhaustible genius of a Cicero, 
that we look for the character of this extraordinary^ 
people. 

Lastly, to exemplify this idea in the defeats or 
dissolution of the most powerful and veteran ar* 
mies, which have entirely originated in a deviation 
from the simple abstinence necessary to their unity, 
let U9 take a short review of the conduct of Hanni** 
bal, from his entrance into Italy, to the defection 
of Capua. This astonishing commander, having 
through the most barbarous countries in the midst 
of the united attacks of war, Jamine, and tempest^ 
cemented the jarring interests of an army made 
up of the flower of some nations, and the scum of 
others ; having personally surmounted the most in- 
credible difficulties, and in all his en terprizes unit- 
ed the characters of soldier and general ; having 
gained four decisive victories over the Romans in 
the very heart of Italy; neither himself nor his 
army could resist the soft climate and luxurious 
efieminacy of Campania, ^< Aden ut vere dictum 
** sit," says Florus, « Capuam Hannibali Cannaa 
*'-fuis8e." *< So it was with justice said, thatCa^ 
pua was Hannibal's Canns." I might fkrther en- 
force this maxim, by Cssar's description of Pom- 
pey's camp, when he accounts for his victory in 
Thessaly ; and afterwards by the effect of Egyp- 
tian luxury on the veteran legions of Antony ; were 
I not hastening to a period, with which, as I pre- 
sume, some of my fellow-citizens are unwillinglf * 
familiar, I purpose concluing this ftinter^s tale* 

The sudden alteration in the genius of the £ng« 
lish on ^e restoration, an epoch a which has now 
a double hold on immortal celebrity, from the as- 
sistance of history and poetry, has been to some a. 
matter of surprise ; and the immediate transition, 
from the cold suspicious policy of Cromwell, and 
the fanatic hypocrisy of the commonwealth, to the 
general spirit of dissipation, and the sudden reviTal. 
of sprightly wit, and genius in all its levity, which. 
characterized the reign of Charles, has been con- 
sdered as a striking instance of fickleness in the. 
human understanding 

But it was probably this principle, so inherent 
in our natures, which gave rise to so general a 
variation. ' The mind of man, after havmg been 
harassed by the usurpation of the more violent pas- 
sions, seizes with avidiiy, the first object which 
offers itself, as a relaxation from care, and a ^ra-* 
tification of the unsatisfied appetites. This -vras^ 
at the accession of Charles, the state of England ; 
at one time distracted by internal discord, at ano- 
ther enslaved by its pretended deliverer, it easily- 
concurred with the more voluptuous disposition of 
its new master, in exchanging political for poetical 
ribaldry ; and converting the intrigues of the cabi- 
net into those of the chamber. In the one case, 
the angry collision of two thunder cloiids, struck 
forth mutual flashes, whose progress was only 
known by the subsequent destiniction ; in the other^ 
the returning sun, doubly prolific after the stormy 
nurtured those flowers of wit and genius, which 
form no inconsiderable figure in the annals of £n^ 
lish literature* 

The same effects from the same causes may be 
observed to have taken place in the latter years of 
William's reign, and more partieulariy jduring that 
of Queen Anne> (deservedly esteemed the AMgua-^ 
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tan age at Great^Britaio ;) aad frota ditt period, 
though perhaps the same day haa not seen the 
united esccellencies of so many distinguished men, 
our visibly refinements in luxury will be sufficient 
evidence of our progress in civilization. Innume- 
rable are the conveuiencies, nay, superfluities of 
life in this opulent kingdom, which in the begin- 
ning of this century weix totally unknown ; and 
-which, though they may feed Cynical spleen, or 
offend the severity of a Stoic, if they tend to add one 
more link to the chain of society, to awaken one 
more liberal emotion in tlie heart, or to humanize 
injto a citizen of the world one more raalecontent, 
(as from their tendency we have every reason to 
suppose they do,) the temporal evil is by no means 
equivalent to the lasting good ; and the man who 
advances civilization to its highest polishi is the 
most beneficial member of the community* 



EGYPT. 

PEaCRIPTlOX OK DAIUETTA AND ITS 
EKVIRONS. 

Damietta is larger, and not less agreeable than 
Rosetta; it forms a semi-circle on the eastern 
shore of the Nile, two leagues and a half from its 
mouth. It contains about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The houses especially near the river are very high ; 
most of them have pleasant saloons, buih on the 
terraces, in which charming places, open to every 
wmd, the Turk, indolently seated on his 80&, pas- 
ses his life in smoking, viewing the sea on one 
side and the Nile on the other. Various grand 
mosques with high minarets, ornament the city. 

Multitudes of boats and small vessels incessant- 
ly fill, the port of Damietta. There is a great 
trade between this city and Syria, Cyprus and Mar- 
seilles. The christians of Aleppo and Damascus, 
fbr many ages established here, carry on the prin- 
cipal trade; they are suffered to grow rich by 
Turkish indolence, which contents itself with 
occasional extortions. 

What is most disadvantageous to the trade of 
Damietta is its defective harbour ; the road where 
Tessels lie being totally exposed, every gale that 
rises the captains are obliged to slip their cables, 
and take refiige at Cyprus, or keep the open sea. 
By cuttmg a canal of half a league only, it would 
be easy to give ships a free entrance into the Nile, 
which is deep ; and this small expence would ren- 
der Damietta a fine harbour. 

The slip of land where Damietta is built, shut 
in on one side by the river, and on the other by 
the lake Manzala, is only from two to six miles 
wide, east and west. Rivulets intersect it in every 
direction, and render it the most fruitful pait of 
Egypt* The rice in common yields, 80 bushels 
for one, and other products are in the same pro- 
portion. Here nature, eminently and profusely 
displaying her riches and her pomp, presents the 
year round fruits, flowers and harvests! She 
withers not in winter ; she fades not in summer ! 
She is neither scorched nor frazen! Verdure is no 
where so fresh as here ; trees no where so loaded 
with fruit ! 

There arc many villages round Damietta ; most 
of them have manufactones, where the finest Egyp- 
tain cloth is made, particularly napkins, much in 
request, at the end of which is silk fringe : they 
are brought to table, especially on visits of cere- 
mony : the slave presents one to wipe the mouth 
after drinking sherbet. Round these villages 
usually are small woods, where the trees planted 
promiscuously, have an uncommon and picturesque 
cfiect. Besides the sycamore and gloomy taraa- 
Tind, the elegant capia grows, with clustering yel- 
low flowers, resembling those of the cytisus ! the 
top of the date, loaded with clusters, lords it above 
the bower; and near its shade tlie citron and 
orange rise, or over the peasant's cottage extend 



their golden fruit, long-leaved banana, the scarlet 
flowered pomegranate, and the sweet fruited figi 
scatter charming variety. Often straying among 
their meandring paths, shaded on one side by trees, 
and on the other by clustering reeds, impervious 
to sight, 1 have unexpectedly found myself on the 
banks of the great lake Manzala. Here a different 
prospect arose ; thousands of boats were employ- 
ed in fishing or spreading nets for the innumerable 
birds which hither come in search of abundant food, 
and a temperate climate. 1 wish to paint nature 
such as 1 have seen her a thousand times round 
Damietta ; but I feel myself unequal to the task. 
Imagine all the delights that running brooks and 
fresh verdure, all the odour that orange-flowers, all 
that a mild suavity, a balsamic air, and a most 
enchanting horizon, can impart, and you will then 
have but a feeble idea of the small slip of eartli in- 
cluded between this expansive lake and the over- 
flowing Nile. 

A mile south-west of the town is an orange 
grove, to which the inhabitants resort. This is the 
only place where art has any way aided nature ; no 
where else are the trees planted in rows. Here I 
almost daily went, especially during February, 
March, and April, when the orange is in flower. 
No words can express the pleasure of breathing 
the cool and perfumed air of these delightful 
shades. The unmutilated trees are above 30 feet 
high, and their intermingled branches and thick 
foliage, all in bloom from top to bottom, wholly, 
exclude the sun's ray. Each orange tree is a vast 
nosegay, the flowers of which almost conceal the 
leaves, forming together the most beautifol casopy 
ever beheld. There is a small rivulet beside each 
row, and twice a day a reservoir is opened, by 
which the trees are watered. It is intoxication of 
pleasure to walk here at noon ; never did I so for- 
cibly feel all the delicious enjoyments that odours 
and aromaticks can inspire. Here, in these hot 
climates, was I convinced that such sweets, far 
from injuring, are even necessary to health. 

THE NILE FROM CAIRO TO DAMIETTA. 

. On the 15th of Feb. I went from Damietta in a 
canjoi, or boat, built for pleasure. A faithful jan- 
issary, and an Arabian servant accompanied me, 
all well-armed : a very necessary caution on the 
banks^ of the Damietta, where attacks are con- 
tinual. 

We left Boulac about one o'clock, with a serene 
sky, and a heat as temperate as one of the finest 
days of our spring. The inundation had been over 
about six weeks, and the waters of the Nile inces- 
santly decreased. The current being rather slow, 
and the North wind blowing, the men were oblig- 
ed to take to their oars. Wheat and barley, be- 
gan to ripen. The Indian millet was a foot high ; 
and the third crop of lucem was springing. Cu- 
cumbers and water melons spread their fle^dble 
branches over the river banks, and beans were 
almost ripe. The foliage of the trees was verdant, 
but differently tinctured, and the orange and citron 
were in flower. Such was the aspect of the coun- 
try on the 15th of Febiiiary, 

WATERS OF THE NILE 
The waters of the Nile, lighter, softer, and more 
agreeable to the taste that any I know, greatly pro- 
mote the health of the inhabiunts. All antiquity ac- 
knowledges their excellence, and the people drink 
them wiUi a kind of avidity, without ever being in- 
jured by the quantity. Being lightly impregnated 
with nitre, they are only a gentle aperient to those 
who take them to excess. « 

An ancient historian says, that the Egyptians are 
the most healthy people on earth, which advantages 
they owe to the salubrity of the air, and tempera- 
ture of the climate, which seldom varies. But M. 
Savary observes, that there is an unhealthy season 
in Egypt. From February till the end of May^ the 



south winds blow at intervals, and load the atmos- 
phere with a subtle dust (which makes Lieathing 
difficult), and drive before them pernicious exhala^ 
tion. Sometimes the fieat becomes insupportrtbley 
and the thermometer suddenly rises twelve degrees. 
The inhabitants call this season Rhawsin, fifty, be- 
cause these winds are mostly felt for fifty drys, 
between Easter and Whitsuntide. It must not, 
however be supposed, that this wind, which in a 
fiiw hours corrupts meat and animal substances, 
blows fifty days. Egypt would become a desert. 
It seldom blows three days together, and sometimes 
is only an impetuous whirlwind, which rapidly passes, 
and injures only the traveller overtaken in die de- 
serts. These whirlwinds of sand have buried caiu- 
vans and armies. 

M. Savary maintains, in opposition to M. Paw 
and other modem authors, that the plague is not a 
native diorder of Egypt, but i$ conunonly brought 
fix)m Smyrna and the Turkish forts. It always 
stops in the month, of June, or those who catch it 
then are always cured. Excess of heat and cold 
seems to be equally destructive of this dreadfol con- 
tagion; winter kilb it in Constantinople, and summer 
in Egypt ; it seldom reaches the polar circle, and 
never passes the tropic 

The European stands aghast with fear at the ca- 
lamities it produces in Grand Cairo. Tliis city is 
computed to contain firom eight to nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants. They are so crowded that 
two hundred cidzens here occupy less space than 
thirty at Paris. The streets are very narrow, and 
always fuU of peo]^ who crowd and jostle each 
other ; and the passenger is sometimes obfiged to 
wait several minutes before he can make his way. 
One person with the plague will communicate it to 
an hundred. 

The Mahometans die in their houses, pubfic 
squares and streets, without one of them endeavour* 
ing to save himself, The Europeans, who shut 
themselves up, syid avoid communication, alone es- 
cape tlie general disaster. 

All do not die who are attacked, but I have been 
assured, that the plague sometin^es carries off three 
hundred thousand people from Grand Cairo. 

The Turks use no precautions to prevent the pla- 
gue; they say it is fate; nor is quarantine perform- 
ed at one single port. 



LSTTMJi fROU taOMSOfi* 

[We ire always pltased with an opportunity of preservia^ 
fugitive essays, and frank and nndisgnised letters from 
the pen of Genius. The following original letter from 
the Bard of the Seasons will be reaid with uncommon in- 
terest.^ 
An anginal letter from Tbomtoii^ OMibar <f the SeawuM^ to 

Paterton, a tbort ttmt before hi* death, in the beginning <f 

Jda;, 1748\ 

HO nATE* 
DEAR PATKRSON, 

IN the first place, and previous to my letter, I 
must recommend to your favour and protection 
Mr. James Smith, searcher in St. Christophers ; 
and 1 beg of you, as occasion shall serve, and as 
you find he merits it, to advance him in tht busi- 
ness of the customs. He is warmly recommended 
to me by Sargent, who in verity turns cut one of 
the best men of our youthful acquaintance, honest, 
honourable, friendly, and generous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes 
a paltry, selfish afiair....a pitiful morsel in a cor- 
ner! Sargent is so happily married, that I could 
almost say....tlie same case happen to us all! 

That 1 have not answered several letters of your's, 
is not owing to the want of friendship, and the sin- 
cerest regard for you; but you know me well 
enough tp account for my silence, without my say- 



* Paterson was Thoiason*! deputy as purveyor of fh« 
Leeward islamli. 
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inj> any more «n that head» BcMdcs, 1 have very 
little to say that is worthy to be transmitted over 
the great ocean. The world- either fcrtilisca so 
mocfi, or we grow so dead to it, that its transac- 
ti-jn** raakc but feeble impressions on us. Re- 
tirement, and natuiT, are more and more my pas- 
sion every day. And now, even now, the charming 
time comes on: heaven is just on the point, or ra- 
ther in the very act, of giving earth a green gown. 
The voice of the nightingale is heard in our lanes. 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural 
domain, much to the same dimensions you have 
done your's. The two fields next to me, from the 
first of which I have walled... .no, nO}... .paled in 
about as much as my garden consisted of before ; 
so that the walk runs round the hed?;e, where you 
may figure me walking any time of the day, and 
sometimes under night. For you, 1 imagine you 
reclining under cedars and palmattoes, and there 
enjoying more magnificent slumbers than are 
known to the pale climates of the north : slumbers 
rendered awful and divine, by the solemn stillness 
and deep fervours of the tomd noon I At other 
times I imagine you dnnking punch in groves of 
lime or orange-trees ; gathering pine-apples from 
hed;jes, as commonly as we may blackberries; 
poetising imdcr lofty laurels, or making love under 
full-spread myrtles. 

But, to lower my style a little : as I am such a 
genuine lover of gardening, why don't you remem- 
ber me in that instance, and send me some^seeds 
of things that might succeed here during the sum- 
mer, though they cannot perfect their seed suflB- 
ciently in this, to them ungenial climate, to pro- 
pagate ; in which case is the calliloo, that, from 
the seed it bore here, came up puny, ricketty, and 
good for nothing. There are other things cer- 
tainly with you, not yet brought over hither, that 
might flourish here in the summer-time, and live 
tolerably well, provided they be sheltered in an 
hospitable stove or green-house during the winter. 
You will give me no small pleasure by sending me, 
from time to time, some of these seeds, if it were 
no more but to amuse me in making the trial. 

With regard to the brother gardeners, you ought 
to know, that as they arc half vegetables, the ani- 
mal part of them will never have spirit enough to 
consent to the transplanting of the vegetable into 
distant dangerous climates. They, happily for 
themselves, have no other idea but to dig on here, 
eat, drink, sleep, and kiss tlieir wives* 

' As to more important business, I have nothing 
to write to you. You know best the course of it. 
Be (as you always must be) just, and honest; but 
if you are unhappily romantic, you shall come home 
without money, and write a tragedy on yourself*. 
Mr. Lyttleton told me that the Grenvilles and he 
had strongly recommended the person the go- 
vernor and you proposed for that considerable of- 
fice, lately fallen vacant in your department, and 
that there were good hopes of succeeding. He told 
me also that Mr. Pitt had said that it was not to be 
expected that offices, such as that is, for which the 
greatest interest is made here at home, could be 
accorded to your recommendation ; but that as to 
the middling or inferior offices, if there was not 
tome particular reason to the contrary, regard 
would be hud thereto. This is all that can be rea- 
sonably desired; and if you are jiot infected with a 
cert iin Crcolian distemper (whereof I am persuaded 
your soul will utterly resist the contagion, as I hope 
your lK>dy will that of their natural ones) there are 
it w men so capable of that unperishable happiness, 
that peace and satisfaction of mind at least, that 
pioctcd from being reasonable and moderate in 
cHir desires, as you arc. These are the treasures 
du^- from an inexhaustible mine in our breasts, 



• Patcrson had tried tiis Iliad pa ^ tragedy at Lordon, 
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which, like those in the kingdom of heaven, the 
rust of time cannot corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal. I must learn to work at this 
mine a little more, being struck off from a certain 
hundred pounds a year, which you know I had. 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day. 
If you must know why....out of resentment to our 
friend in Argyle-street* Yet I have hopes given 
me of having it restored, with interest, tome time 
or other. Ah ! that some time or other is a great 
deceiver. 

Coriolanus has not yet appeared upon the stage, 
from the little dirty jealousy of Tullus [Garrick] 
towards him who alone can act Coriolanus [Quin.] 
Indeed the first hrcs entirely jockeyed the last off 
the stage for this season ; but I believe he will re- 
turn on him next season, like a giant in his wrath. 
Let us have a little more patience, Paterson ; nay, 
let us be chearful. At last, all will be well ; at 
last, all will be over....her« I mean ! God forbid 
it should be hereafter ! But as sui« as there is a 
God, that will not be so. 

Now that I am prating of myself, know that, af- 
ter fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence 
comes abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly tra- 
vel as far as Barbadoes. You have an apartment 
in it, as a night-pensioner ; which you may remem- 
ber I fitted up for )rou, during our delightful party 
at Northaw. Will ever these days return again ! 
Don't you remember your eating the raw fish that 
were never caught ? 

All our friends are pretty much in statu quoy ex- 
cept it be poor Mr. Lyttleton. He has had the 
severest trial a humane tender heart can have ; 
but the old physician, Time, will at least close up 
his wounds, though there must always remain an 
inward smarting. 

Mitchell* is in the house for Aberdeenshire, 
and has spoke modestly well : I hope he will be in 
something else soon ; none deserves better : true 
friendship and humanity dwell in his heart. Gray 
is working hard at passing his accounts. I spoke 
to him about that affair. If he gives you any 
trouble about it, even that of dunning, I shall think 
strangely ; but I dare say he Is too friendly to his 
old friends, and you are among the oldest. Sym- 
mer is at last tired of quality, and is going to take 
a semi-country house at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrcndcr (who 
is in town) seems lo be stunted in church prefer- 
ment : he ought to be a tall cedar in the house of 
the Lord. If he is not so at last it will add more 
fuel to my indignation, that bums already too in- 
tensely, and throbs towards an eruption. Poor 
Murdock is in town, tutor to admiral Vernon's son, 
and is in good hope of another living in Suffolk, 
that country of tranquillity, where he will then bur- 
row himself in a wife, and be happy. Good natured 
obliging Millar is as usual. Though the doctor 
increases' in his business, he does not decrease in 
his spleen ; but there is a certain kind of spleen 
that is both humane and agreeable, like Jacques in 
the play : I sometimes too have a touch of it. But 
I must now break off this chat with you, about 
your friends, which, were I to indulge it, would be 
endless. 

As for politics, we are, I believe, upon the brink 
of a peace. The French are vapouring at present 
in the siege of Maestricht, at the same time they 
are mortally sick in their marine, and through all 
the vitals of France. It is pity we cannot conti- 
nue the war a little longer, and put their agoni- 
zing trade quite to death. Tiiis siege (I take it) 
they mean as their last flourish in the war. May 
your health, which itevcr failed you yet, still con- 
tinue, till you have scraped together enough to re- 
turn home, and live in some snug corner, as happy 
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as the Coryctus Serux^ in Virgirt Fourth CcorgiiCf 
whom I recommend both to you and mysclff as m 
perfect model of the truest happy life. Believe sac 
to be ever most sincerely and afl^ctionatelyf 
Your'i, Sec. 

JAMES THOMSOK. 



A DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES. 

CHURCKILL AKD OK. JOHMSOM. 

CkurchilL 

THOUGH I disliked you upon earth, and nerer 
deigned to enter into conversation with you ; yci, 
as you are lately arrived in these regions, I should 
like to be informed even by you of the late trans- 
actions in the other world. 

Johnson^ I always said you was a blockhead, 
sir, and I shall never alter my opinion....! never 
converse with blockheads. 

Churchill. Your manners have not received 
much polish since I left you upon earth..*.You 
still retain much of the savage about you, both in 
your figure and deportment ; but bellere lae Pon- 
poso, I shall lash you intjo civility, as I did in the 
other country, if you provoke me. 

Johnson. Lashes from your feeble hand caa 
only excite my laughter. 

Churchill. I shall publish another Ghost that inll 
strike terror into your soul, if you refuse or delay to 
answer me such questions as I think proper to pro- 
pose to you....Why did you refuse me ^c honoiir 
of admitting me ai^ong the British poets, oootnijr 
to the opinion and request of the proprietary /..^ 
Answer me without prevarication, or you sbSLtde 
the consequences. 

Johnson. Your pieces had some merit, but it vu 
of the temporary and local kind, and not at all cal- 
culated for posterity, or for distant countries : there- 
fore I did not think it my duty to class them with 
those woHls which had a claim to immortality. 

Churchill.. Did I not caution you against prevar 
rication ?.«..No more of it, Pompoao, if you dread 
the shafb of my resentment. 

Johnson. Why if I must acknowledge the truth* 
I must....I deserved the chastisement which you se- 
verely inflicted on me, and found no inclination to pro- 
pagate my disgrace....I had been so clearly convict- 
ed of folly *at your tribunal, that I thought proper ta 
suppress the publication of my trial. 

Churchill. Nowj I think I hare brought you ta 
the point..^ut answer me ingenuously the question 
I am about to propose :....Were the booksellers your 
masters, so ignorant as to suppose the poems o£ 
Pomfret were superior to those which I have writteni 
and which have certunly had admirers among peo- 
ple of some taste ? 

Johnson. Ignorant they are, or....! should not 
have prevailed on them to reject your performances^ 
and introduce the flimsy rhymes of sleepy Pomfret. 
I acknowledge, to my shame, that I extolled the 
wretched productions of that versifier and prefisrred 
them to the harmonious and neni-ous satires which 
proceeded from your pen. My employers seemed 
astonished at my opinion, but readily acquiesced in 
it (or as they were pleased to say) tliat I was more 
competent than they were to decide upon such a 
subject. 

Churchill. What have you to say in extenuation 
of the crime you have committed, in robbing me of 
my well-earned fame^ 

Johnson. I htid smarted under your correction, 
sir, and naturally embraced an opportunity of having 
my complete rcvenge.....But, be consoled....Time 
will restore you to the rank which I deprived you of, 
and posterity will do you that justice which my re* 
sentment has, for a time, withheld from you. 

Churchill. Your candour almost atones for the 
injury that you have done me. I forgive you... .This 
point being adjusted between us, wc may now con- 
Terse togotl^-rgi^fri^i^^ljr^^ I have many en^ 
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quiries to make after such of my ttcquaintasce as 
Save not set out upon their journey lo th^se abodes. 
yohiison. And you shall find me communicative 
respecting matters that I am acquainted with. *Bat, 
for the present I must leave thee*«*.My Tetsy 
beckons me towards her. 



ORIGIN or THE GREY MARE'S BEIKG THE 
BETTER HORSE. 

1 HAD lately the pleasure of passing a very 
agreeable evening in a mixed company of both sex* 
es, where the conversation happening to turn upon 
the propriety of that power which men usually ar- 
rogate to themselves of ruling over their wives with 
despotic sway, a young lady of wit and humour, 
then present, replied, *< it might possibly be so 
sometimes, but much oftener the grej mare is the 
Setter horsel'^ and very obligingly entertained the 
company with the following account of the rise of 
that proverbial saying, which is made use of when 
a woman governs her husband. 

A gentleman of a certain county in England 
having married a young lady of considerable for- 
tune, and with many other charms, yet finding, in 
a very short time, that she was of a high domin* 
eering spirit, and always contending to be mistress 
of him ajul his family, he was resolved to part with 
her. Accordingly he went to her father, and told 
him, he found lus daughter of such a temper, and 
he was so heartily tired of her, that if he would 
take her home again, he would return every penny 
of her fortune. 

The old gentleman having inquired into the 
cause of his complaint, asked him, " why he 
should be more disquieted at it than any other 
married man, since it was the common case with 
them all, and consequently no more than he ought to 
have expected when he entered into the marriage 
state?" The young gentleman desired to be ex- 
cosed, if he said hs was so far from giving his as* 
ftent to this assertion, that he thought himself more 
unhappy than any other man, as his wife had a 
spirit no way to be quelled ; and as niost ceitain- 
ly no man, who had a sense of right and wrong, 
could ever submit to be governed by his wife. 
<< Son (said the old man) you are but little acquainted 
-vrith the world, if you do not know that syll women 
govern their husbands, though not all, indeed, by 
the same method : however, to end all disputes 
between us, I will put what I have said on this 
proof, if you are willing to try it : I have five hor- 
ses in my stable « you shall harness these to a cart, 
in which I shall put a basket containing one hun- 
dred eggs ; and if, in passing through the county, 
and making a strict inquiry into the truth or false- 
hood of my assertion, and leaving a horse at the 
house of ever^^man who is master of his family 
himself, and an cjgg only where the wife governs, 

Jou will find your eggs gone before your horses, 
hope you will then think y oiir own case not uncom- 
inoO]||but will be contented to go home, and look 
upon your own wife as no worse than her neigh- 
bours. If, on the other hand, your horses are 
- gone first, I will take my daughter home again, 
and you shall keep her fortune." 

This proposal was too advantageous to be reject- 
ed; our young married man, therefore, set out 
with great eagerness to get rid, as he thought, of 
his horses and his wife. 

At the first house he came to, he heard a woman, 
with a shrill and angry voice, call to her husband 
to go to the door. Here he left an egg, you may 
be sure, without making any further enquiry ; at 
the next he met with something of the same kind; 
and at every house, in short, until his eggs were 
almost gone, when he arrived at the seat of a gen- 
tleman of fiunily and figure in the coimty: he 
knocked at the door, and enquiring for the master 
frf the houso, was tgW by a servant, that his mas- 
tv wa) piot y^t stirrmg, but, if he pleased to walk 



in, his lady was in the parlour. The lady, with 
great complaisance, desired him to seat himself, 
and said, if his business was very prgent, she would 
wake her husband to let him know it, but had 
much rather not disturb him. " Why, really, 
madam (said he) my business is only to ask a 
question, which you can resolve as well as your 
husband, if you will be ingenuous with me. You 
will, doubtless, think it odd, and it may be deemed 
impolite for any one, much more a sti*anger, to ask 
such a question ; but as a very considerable wager 
depends upon it, and it may be some advantage 
to yourself to declare the truth to me ; I hope 
these considerations will plead my excuse. It is, 
madam, to desire to be informed, whether you 

govern your husband, or he rules over you?" 

" Indeed, sir (replied the lady), this question is 
somewhat odd ; but, as I think no one ought to 
be ashamed of doing their duty, I shall make no 
scruple to say, that I have been always proud to 
obey my husband in all things; but, if a woman's 
own word , is to be suspected in such a case, let 
him answer for me, for here he comes." 

The gentleman at that moment entering the 
room, and, after some apologies, being made ac- 
quainted with the business, confirmed every word 
his obedient wife had reported in her own favour ; 
upon which he was invited to choose which horse . 
in the team he liked best, and to accept of it as a 
present. 

A black gelding struck the fancy of the gentle- 
man most 5 but the lady desired he would choose 
the grey mare, which she thought would be very 
fit for her side»saddle; her husband gave sub- 
stantial reasons why the black^orse would be 
most useful to them ; but madam still persisted 
in her claim to the grey mare. " What (said 
she), and will you not take her then ? But I say 
you shall ; for I am sure the grey mare is much the 
better horse.'* Well, my dear (replied the hus- 
band), if it must be so.......," «( You must take 

an c^% (replied the gentleman carter), and I must 
take all my horses back again, and endeavour to 
live happy with nay wife." zeno* 



ORIGINAL POETRY; 

FOR THE POPT FOLIO. 
[The foUonring line$, from the State Gazette (a federal 
paper, printed at Charletton, South Carolina), are hap* 
. pily conceived, and perhaps are not, at this time, inapr.J 

THE FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE WILLOW, 

WITHIN the commonwealth of trees, 
There liv'd, in opulence and ease, 
A Willow and a neighbouring Oakf 
Two very powerful gentlefolk ! 
The helm of state was all their aim. 
To which they laid an equal claim* 
The Willow vain, provok'd at length 
The sturdy Oak to try its strength : 
The challenge was received inform^ 
To be decided by a storm* 
The God of Storms was now addrest, 
The prowess of each side to test. 
'Twas granted, as each Willow knows, 
And new a furious tempest rose. 
That tlircaten'd, with disastrous fate. 
The constitution of the state. 
The consciotis Willow knew, of course^ 
That cringing was his last resource, 
And bending from the dubious blast, 
Kvaded all its force at last ;.... 
While the/rm Oak to fury's tide 
Opposed its liacerated side ; 
And scorning meat^nessy with disdain 
Fell prostrate on the groaning pluin. 
Meantime th* exulting Willow stood, 
And claimed the victory o'«r the Wood« 



When thus the firm and stately Oak, 
In terms of indignation, spoke :.... 
** Mean^ worthless for etch ! is this thy fort. 
Each fickle, favouring gale to court. 
And, with insinuating wile. 
Of half its force the' storm beguile ? 
Not to thy strength, but frail condition. 
Thou owest thy present elevation. 
I am an Oak, iho' fall'n, indeed \ 
Thou still a vile and skulking weed ! 
Rais'd by no merit of thy own, 
But by the blast that laid me prone. 
Say ! if thou canst, what plant or tree, 
Except a sycophant like thee, 
Devoted to intrigue and strife^ 
Whould e*er prefer a dastard's life, 
Preserved by guile and crafty saws^ 
To falling in a glorious cause. 

• ATTICUS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
TELL me, Eliza, tell me why 
Thou charmst us so ?....Is it thine eye, 
That eye which beams celestial light ? 
No ; other tj^% may glance as bright. 

'Tife then, perhaps, thy ruby lip. 
Where Cupid ambush*d lurks to sip, 
With urchin'd art, ambrosial dew ; 
No ; other lips are ruby too. 

May it not be the modest rose, 
Which in thy vermil cheel^ still glows, 
Where laughing health confest we view ? 
No ; other cheeks boast roses too. 

Where then's this fascinating grace. 
That's e'en more lovely than thy face ? 
This magic cestus worn alone by thee ? 
'Tis in thy gentle manners, void of art. 
Which speak the dictates of tliy peaceful heart, 
Candour, Good*humour and Simplicity. 

FOR 7 HE FORI FOLIO. 
The followini^ lioet were occasioned by seeing, about a 
twelvemonth ago, m very pretty girl, whose eyes expressed 
no monastic feelings, connned in a convent at Messina. » 

Immur'd within the silent convent's gloom, 
The chill abode of superstitious fear, 

Whose baleful aspect blights each op'ning bloom. 
Whose worship is the agonizing tear, 

Sweet maid, with all those charms condemned to 
pine. 

While Nature, ever to her feelings true. 
To give regret for what you thus resign. 

Shall paint each pleasure in its gayest hue. 

Teresa ! say, is that benignant Pow'r, 
For whom my thoughts with purest fervour 
glow. 

Best worshiped by the monkish forehead's lour. 
The tear of anguish and the sigh of woe ? 

Or by those passions, which around mankind 
Shed their soft lustre, and the heart improve I 

A spirit lib'ral, operi, and reiin'd. 
Contentment's sonnet, and the smile of love ? 

Is he more pleas'd, wl«n from the surly reign 
Of ruffian winter all the songsters fly ? 

When dead each flowret of the frozen plain, 
And clouds and tempests blacken all the sky ? 

Or when mild spring returns with smiling face, 
When Flora scatters all her gayest blooms. 

When the soft turtles form the amorous chace. 
And wanton zephyrs waft around perfumes ? 

Behold Within these walls the pining maids ! 

Their cheeks lu)w pale! how cUxi> their vestal 
eyes! 
And say, secluded in these dismal shades, 

Has Heav'a aloUe the tribute of their sigh^ 
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Then from thy grate view yonder sportive thrbng, 
Where mirth and health their mingled gifts 
impart, 

Where age, embrown 'd with toil, jobs in the songi 
And thanks Hygeia for his happy heart* 

Behold and say..«.8hall Nature to our reach 
Present those joys, which Nature's God denies ? 

With monitory voice shall Virtue teach, 
To spurn those blessings Providence supplies ? 

O, be not cheated by the fraudlul tale ! 

Nor think that he, who all those beauties gave. 
Dooms e'en the blushing fiow'r that scents the vale» 

Unheeded, unenjoy'd to seek the grave. 

Teresa, fly where o'er th 'Atlantic wave 
No horrid prisons hold thy lovely sex i 

No frowning parents innocence enslave. 
Where only importuning lovers vex. 

Oh fly \ and let the tender task be mine. 
To keep tbe^ free from all but love's alarms. 

With fainting transport on thy breast recline, 
And teach the better uses cKf thy charms.. 

Then on thy couch no more the fiend Despair 
Shall from thy trembling eye-lids call a tear ; 

But Cupids guard thee with assiduous care, 
And bliss, forever smiling, hover near. 

With bloom renew'd thy lovely cheeks shall glow. 
While sweetest thoughts thy soften'd ughs ex- 
press, 
And those bright eyes, no more suflus'd with woe. 
The dearest ecstacy of love confess. 

Ao« 



rOR THE PORT FOLICh 

TO CHLOS. 

SAY, Nearest girl, the bloom divine 

Upon thy cheek which glows, 
Those pouting lips, where loves refine 

The sweetness of the rose ; 
That wildly wanton swelling breast, 

So form'd each bliss to prove ; 
Those limbs by all the gnices drest, 

Those eyes that swim in love* 

Ah ! say, shall all that store of charms. 

Which lavish Nature gave. 
E'er sink in cold Indifference' arms, 

Of beauty still the grave : 
While I, within whose breast the beams 

Of beauty, love has bred. 
Am, sighing, left to court the dreamsp 

That gives thee to my bed. 

No, Chloe, let each soft desire 

Thy panting bosom fill. 
Nor him whose heart thy charms inspire,^ 

With frigid prudence kill. 
So may sweet ecstacy be thine ! 

May bliss e'er dwell with thee t 
While smiling loves thy heart incline 

To share that bliss with me« 

Ao. 



FOR THE PORT F0LI9. 

TO %Ll%h* 

DEAR lively maid, that rul'st ray heart, 
What evils cause those sighs. 

And force those trembling tears to start, 
That dim thy radiant eyes ? 



THE PORT rOLIO. 

What pales thy cheek, whose bloom ao late 

Surpass'd the orient glow ? 
Oh ! why, complaining of thy fate, 

Look'st thou the form of woe ? 

Is it (ivhom fortune's frowns oppress 

And force from thee to part). 
The image of thy love'a distress, 

That melu thy gentle heart? 

Eliza ! sure thy virtues are 

Of such celestial hue, 
That Heav'n itself will have a care 

O'er him thou lov'st so true. 



Ao. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[Evca tke gravity of the Monthly Rswiewert dcclarsd, sa 
the first poblioitioii of the fiJlowing catch« that '* its 
hamoor was cssyisndagrMsbit."] 

Which is the properest day to drink f 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday ? 

Each is the properest day, I think, 
Why should we name but one day ? 

Tell me but yours, I'll mention my day, 
Let us but fix on some day< 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday^ Monday. 



[We Ttqnest a trsaflstion of tlie following besiuttfnl Terns.] 
STANCES MORALES, PAR M. DE PILS. 

LA grande route de la vie 
Se partage en quatre relais ; 
Quoique plantee en noir cipres 
Nuit et jour elle est fi;>rt suivie* 

En vertu des arrets dii sort, 
C'est dans une ample diligence ; 
Que le tems coche de la mort, 
Y voiture Thumaine engeance. 

Pour ce voyage vous jugez, 

Que I'homme part des qu'il est jeune ; 

Et I'usage veut qu'il dejeune, ■' .^ 

A rhotel des prejugez. 

A midi Venus le supplie 
De diner chez elle en passant; 
Bien que I'hotesse soit jolie, 
II la querelle en la quittant* 

Pour dissiper sa reverie, 

Quand la joumee est aux trois quarts 

II fait hat a Thotellerie 

De la science, et des beaux arts. 

n y voit des jaloux sans nombre. 
Qui se mettant tons a crier ; 
Lui disputent d'un regard sombre, 
Deux ou trois feuilles de haurier. 

Contre une aussi futile troupo, 

Emu d'une juste pitie ; 
U remonte, et le soir il soupe 

A Tauberge de I'amitie. 

Mais a cette paisible table, 

Comme il alloit se divertir, 
Le postillion in\pitoyable 

Le fi>rce encore a repartir. 

C'en est fait! son ame succombe 
Au souvenir de tant de maux ; 

II arrive ; et c'est une tombe 
Qui lui sert de lit de repos. 



[The foUowUig if one of the hsfptsst Isaitatioas of ths 
style of Dn. Ps«cY.] 

LINDORE. 

In reply to " The Fsirett of the Pair/* « Song, tiy tli 
Btthi^ of Dromort. 

O LINDORE, canst thou doubt my love^ 

Or think the town deserves a sigh I 
Thy Nancy will a cot improve. 

Nor envy queens, if thou art nigh. 
Then shall the russet gown be mine. 

Nor splendid jewels deck my vest; 
Nor ever shall my heart repine, 

With Lindore's fond affection blest. 

With thee I'll fly each scene ao gay, 

Though heat annoy, or wintry wind; 
Nor ahall a look or sigh betray 

A mournful heart, or restless mind. 
With thee each labour I'll defy. 

With thee, I'll gently uOl to restf 
Nor shall past pleasures mise a sigh. 

With Lindore's fond affeotion blest. 

If perils should my love oppress. 

With him I'll brayc their biUer rage^ 
And, 'mid the terrpfs 'of distress. 

His presence shiifl my fears assuage; 
And on his frame should sickness prey. 

My care shaU every pang arrest ; 
Nor shall a thought past joys display, 

Wi^ Liadoic'siicmd affection bleat. 

And dumld my gentle Lmdore die, 

Let Nancy his last moments chear, 
Her bosom ne'er shall heave a sigh. 

Her eyes shall ne'er distil a tea^: 
But when thou'rt gone, thy wretched love 

Will rend her heart upon thy breast, 
Nor any scenes but those approve. 

Which Lindore's fond affection blesU 



EPIOSAM, 

On e Yosfig Lsdy of the name of Whidi^ 

SURE Whiting is no fasting dish. 

Let priests.say what they dare ; 
I'd rather have my dainty /^A, 

Than all their Christmas fare. 
So sweet, so innocent, so free 

From all that tends to strife ; 
O happy man ! whose lot shaU be 

To swim with her thro* life. 

Whatever bait love e'er could makej 

To catch myjish I'd try, 
I'd be Vi^entie for her sake, • 

Or artificial Jy. 
But Venus, goddess of ih^ food. 

Does all my pray'rs deny ; 
And surly Mars cries " D ^n your bloW, 

You've othtrjish to/r;." 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOJi THE POST FOLIO, 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

AT 3A1IUKL SAUITTKR, ES(^ 
No. XJU. 

AT the commencement of these my specu- 
Jations, I felt considerable anxiety, with respect 
to the degree of support upon which I could calcu- 
late, from the favours of correspondents. In my 
first paper, therefore, I implored their assistance 
with earnestness, and I am happy to acknowledge 
the liberality with which it has been afforded. I 
think that it is Fielding, who compares the condi- 
tion of a periodical essayist, to that of a stage- 
coachman, who must proceed on his journey, 
-whether his vehicle be empty or full. In like man- 
ner, the first page of the Port Folio must be filled 
-with a Lounger, whether the brain of Samuel 
Saunter be competent to furnish the materials or 
not. For the present, however, and indeed for 
some weeks to come, the file of letters and papers 
>vhich lie beside me on my desk, give me the com- 
fortable assurance, that I am amply supplied. 

I h^ve only to lament, that so many of my friends 
communicate their observations upon similar to- 
pics. In consequence of this, I am compelled 
either to omit entirely many favours, of which I 
should willingly avail myself, or to give to my 
speculations too uniform a complexion. The state 
of manners in the theatre, the behaviour of would- 
be-critics, and lobby loungers, has been enlarged 
upon in many letters upon my file. Some of 
these I shall select for my present paper, and 
others may furnish materials for a future one. 

The first letter which I have to communicate, 
appears to come from the same correspondent, 
who offered me some friendly advice in my second 
number. 

Philadelphia^ March 26. 
Mh. Sacntir, 

I was one of the first to hail the establishment 
of a paper in our city, which should contain a tran- 
script of, and animadversions upon, our prevailing 
manners and customs. I saw, at an early period, 
the difficulty of the undertaking, and offered you 
some well-meant admonitions upon the subject. 
I am happy to observe, that you have steered so 
carefully clear of any thing personal, that even the 
censorious and the malicious can only complain of 
general severity in some of your strictures, but 
cannot point out any individual reflection. This 
is well done. But I am, sometimes, almost in- 
clined to grieve that ever your paper was under- 
taken, for I dare hardly flatter you with the hope 
that it has done any good ; and, on the other hand, 
that it has done some harm. The description of 
your person and character, in the first number, 
has been mistaken for a real one, and has produced 
a host of imitators, who infest us in all places of 
public amusement, but particularly in the tlieatre. 
1 cannot conceive of any thing more unbecoming 



*the character of a gentleman, than his presuming 
to interrupt the amusement of a numerous com- 
pany, by loud laughing, or talking. If the con- 
versation were worth listening to, it might, in some 
degree, compensate for the rudeness of preventing 
our attention to what is said upon the stage ; but 
poverty of ideas, and vulgarity of Iun£:uagc, are 
generally alike conspicuous in these lobby conver- 
sations. But this is not all. Many, I believe, 
think that, by the most disgusting display of apathy 
and indolence, they may perhaps be taken for 
Samuel Saunter. 

It is but a little month, since I beheld one of 
this class of puppies, rechning at ease in a stage- 
box, with his head on the seats behind him, and 
his boots upon the front of it, displayed in full 
view, both to the audience and the performers. 
Had I been manager, I woulc^ certainly have had 
him turned out. I thought that this youth had 
carried his insolence to the utmost pitch; but 
even this was exceeded a few evenings since, when 
a couple of loungers, in the same box, had the 
audacity, even during the performance of the play, 
to turn their backs upon the stage artd audience, 
and very calmly sit down upon the front of the 
box, with their coat-lappets hanging over, and their 
hats upon their heads, and begin a conversation. 

Surely, Mr. Saunter, these things are not to be 
endured; and, if you perform your office with 
fidelity, you ought to give these puppies a little 
wholsome admonition in your next number. 
I am, air. 

Your humble servant, 

MONITOR. 

I know not how I can better fulfil the wishes of 
my correspondent, than by publishmg his letter. 
He appears to write with vehemence ; but this 
vehemence is, in my apprehension, commendable. 
I was not a witness of the first outrage of which 
he complains ; but the second I behfeld, and beheld 
with astonishment. Surely an audience is culpa- 
bly tame, that endured such insults, without re- 
sentment. Every individual should consider him- 
self as interested in preserving the decorum, which 
should always distinguish a scene of liberal amuse- 
ment. Such a spirit, we are informed by those, up- 
on whose information we can rely, is uniformly 
manifested in the theatres ot Europe, and, if it were 
exerted here, the evils of whicli my correspond- 
ent complains, would very soon be effectually ob- 
viated. 

SIR J 

AlthougJi I live a good way back in the conntry> 
I get a peep,j every now and then, at your Port 
Folio, for lawyer Subtle of our town takes it in ; 
and though I should like it. better, if it gave us a 
litt>e more news, and told us who was dead and 
married, and such like, and told us about fires, 
and robberies, and murders, and other entertain, 
ing matter, yet I have been well enough pleased 
with it in the main. But 1 have seemed to be 
more diverted with the Lounger, than any other 
part of it, for some of that seems comical enough. 
But all this is only beating about the bu^h ; let me 
come at once to the matter in hand. 



You must know then, Mister Saunter, that I 
came to Philadelphia about three weeKs ago, and, 
since that time, I have been a good many times to 
the play. I don't mean to talk about the acting, 
for I don't pretend to be a judge, thouf^h I huvc 
been told that's a pretty general case among those, 
who talk the most of it; but what I want, Mr. 
Saunter, is to ask you a plain question. You must 
know, sir, that I have very often seen young 
ladies, aye, and fine, well-dressed ladies too,' stand 
up between the acts of tlie play, and squat down 
on the front of the box, with their backs turned to 
the folks in the house. Now, is this good man- 
ners, or is it not? I remember mother, .when I 
was a boy, used to be dinging it into my cars, that 
'twas very uncivil to turn one's back to company. 
Indeed, when I first saw it, I had a great notion of 
giving some of thcn\ a spank, and I could have 
reached some of them from the pit very well, I 
guess. But, perhaps, all this is only my country 
breeding, and I may be out of my reckoning, and 
it may be very good manners, though I don't un- 
derstand it. 

If you please to correct all faults in the spelling 
and such like, you may put this in your paper 
if you please. I expect mother will be mighty 
glad, to hear that her son Zeky is got into print ; 
and pray let me have your opiinion upon the matter. 
Here rests. 

Your Joving friend, 

HEZEKIAH HOMESPUN. 

I have frequently noticed the custom alluded to, 
by friend Hezekiah, and cannot help thinking, that 
it is a gross solecism irt manners. I know of 
very few sights, that have a more ludicrous and 
curious effect, to a spectator in the pit, than the 
display which meets his eyes, when he raises his 
head, in an interval of the performance. I too 
have more than once felt a similar propensity with 
my correspondent, and have been strongly inclined 
to give them a" spank." But my chastisement would 
have been administered with as much delicacy as 
that which, if we may believe De Lolme's facetious 
history of the Flagellants, was inflicted by some, 
ghostly fathers of tlie Roman church, upon thei^ 
female penitents. Far from using the scoui>je 
with seveiry, he observes, that the disciplinariins, 
upon such occasions, " femora molliter perfricabit." 
As the subject is a delicate one, I shall be excused, 
to adopt the words of the historian of the Roman 
empire, '* for veiling it in the obscurity of a learn- 
ed lan^iuage." 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

MADELINA. 

TO H. L. 

MADELINA, you wish me to draw your rlia- 
racter. What a strange v/ish, to be iirefcrred by 
a young lady to a young man, wlio has sekiuui 
seen you, at times and in situations which adrnit 
of no disguibe, and which draw forth all our i:v.\ ret 
foibles and who, at be it, has |ieithift\iv-%qi?«i1 u^- 

6igitizecJ by VjOOvlC 
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impartial judgment. Siill, honfrever, I will do my 
best. If i blame you, your pride may occasionally j 
mipulc it to my ignorance ; if I praise, your mo- 
desty will naturally suggest some doubts of the 
sincerity of one, who sets a veiy high value on 
your j;ood opinion, and Avho thinks your smiles 
4hcaply boujj;ht, even at the price of some dupli- 
city. 

And now to begin : but how ? With the per- 
son to be sure. Beauty is never of small moment 
in a woman's eye, and that is a cause of deep 
r(5gret to those, who love true female dignity, hap- 
piness and virtue. In the passion for beauty, shall 
ve find the source of all the follies, and many of 
the crimes of women. So common is this passion, 
that, though a distinction of the sex, it is no cha- 
racteristic of the individual. And yet had I a 
seraph's eloquence, it should be incessanily exert- 
ed to persuade the woman whom I value, that, 
inasmuch as she prizes beauty (particularly if she 
herself be beautiful), is she silly, wicked, or unfor- 
tunate. After this, you will hardly expect ipc to 
say any tiling of your person. 

But there is another reason for ray silence : my 
decision would be no test of the tmth. The female 
form generally pleases in different degrees, ac- 
cording as it is viewed in different lights, at differ- 
ent hours, and by different eyes. The sentence 
of to-day, suggested by negligence of dress, cap- 
tious behaviour, or unamiable sentiments, would 
l>e reversed to-mori-ow, at the intercession of a few 
smiles and affabilities, oi* at the pleading of a 
robe, brilliantly fair, and enchantingly becoming. 
4>o, we'll say nothing of thy person, Madelina. 

Are you witty ? Are you amiable ? Are you 
wise ? How hard to answer these questions, so as 
to convey, to the object of our scrutiny, our pre* 
cise meaning ! I am almost afraid to proceed. 
To tell the ti-uth is not always to make cither wise 
or happy; and, when the truth breeds nothing but 
resentment or misery, why should it be told ?•••. 
But come, in order to be safe, I will sketch what 
I think a good character, and leave it to you to 
find its resemblance to yourself. 

The good girl, whom I wish to meet with, has 
a fdce that nothing but the soul within makes 
beautiful. It never yet was clouded by anger,* 
never yet had peevishness, resentment, envy, even 
a momentary' place in it. The perverseness or 
malignity of others cannot be so great or incessant, 
as to conquer her patience* Her charity is large 
enough to take in every offence. Her penetration 
IB clear enough to see the guik and folly of impa- 
tience, in any situation. She has no sullen looks ; 
no hasty plaints; no keen retorts; all is placid 
sufferance, .and heavenly serenity. She is good, 
inasmuch as she never treats others hardly or ca- 
priciously. She is perfect, inasmuch as the inju- 
Yies of others, so far from provoking vengeance, 
never even cause indignation, nor stop the current 
of vli at charity that Hows for alL 

S?^ cultivates her mind, by regular and close 
attention to every profitable study. She hius Ici- 
Bure, arid tlie greatest part of it is spent in reading. 
She deems this an amusement indeed, but also a 
duty. She mdulges, without scruple, that inclination, 
which leads her to works of taste, fancy, and do- 
mestic morality, because sJic regards tJiese as the 
rcjjuliilors, sv/eeUlers, and embellishers of life; 
but. while these are her fivouritc pursuits, she by 
no nituns despises or shuns the more rugged paths 
of hiiiiury or science. 

Stiil, however, she is no bookworm, no recluse, no 
pcduiit. S!ic meditates an<l rciaons for herself, and 
hcistudious hours are betrayed, not by mereliteraiy 
talk, by anecdotes of authors, and criticisms on 
tluir woii.s, by hare words, and formal quotations, 
but by acwi-tuiu dignity of thought, and refinement 
ol'linguarC) which nothing; but familiar converse 
with books can j^ivc, lind v.liich difiu^e themselves 
ti)rwj^-h all her tonversiition. 



SUe is fond of society. The worthy and intclli- 
pcnt she seeks and caresses; the gay, thoughtless, 
frivolous, immoral, or indecent, she treats, when 
she meets them, with strict politeness, but she 
never seeks them, and is at home to tliem as rarely 
as possible. She endures their company, when 
unavoidable, but yen cannot subject her to a more 
mortifying penance. 

In her drcss,&hc studies not merely the decent and 
becoming, but also the frugal. One of her chief 
cares is to shun all superlluous expenses* She 
always rcmem1>ers, that her family are not opu- 
lent ; that she has no independent prevision. To- 
morrow may ravish from her grasp the frail and 
precarious props that uphold her. This reflection 
has made her a pattern of economy and industry. 
She is, in many respects, her own laundress, and, 
in all respects, her own sempstress. 

She well knows the magic graces that flow fi^om 
personal purity and habits of delicacy* Beauty is 
bestowed by some power beyond oui^elves. It 
most commonly entails on the possessor infinite 
depravity and folly, and can never confer any real 
good. A temper, serene amidst the evils of life, 
and the fiuctuations of others, forbearing and 
affectionate to all ; manners, soft, mild, full of dig- 
nity and personal decorum, constitute the lasting 
power, the bewitching grace, the irresistible chaim 
.»....but if I run on thus, I shall write a volume, 
instead of a letter ; so I will stop here, and ask 
you, Madelina, in what respects this ci«eaturc of 
my fancy resembles you? 

Are you studious ? Do you spend a certain por- 
tion of each day in reading ? Were the reflec- 
tions of any five minutes of your life suggested by 
any thing you met with in a book? Arc any of 
the terms or ideas, which occur in your conversa- 
tion, derived from this source ? Are your friends 
and intimates distinguished by their charitable, 
devout, thoughtful, and home-loving habits ? Are 
none of them vain, giddy, ridiculously prejudiced 
or spoilt by fashion ? 

Are you diligent and economical? Do you 
spend nothing upon superfluities ? Have you, in 
all you buy, or all you do, a view to future inde- 
pendence, to be raised on your own efforts ? Do 
you perform, for yourself, ail that decency permits, 
and that a noble humility, a laudable fmgality re- 
quires you to do? 

Is your temper benign and equable ? Do you 
never repine at the M'ant of those advantages of 
person and fortune, which othei^s possess? Would 
not a splendid villa and an equipage atone for many 
misfortunes of youi'self and friends ? 

But let me, above all, inquire, whether rational 
piety, its sanctions, duties, and consolations, are any 
thing to you but empty sounds? Have the ideas 
of a future state, a pure and all-seeing eye, ever 
found a moment's place in your thouglits ? Are 
you at all acquainted with that principle, which 
enables us to love merit, though beautiful or 
rich, and to look down with pity on arrogance 
and pomp? 

To some of these questions, candour may oblige 
you to answer, but not without reluctance ; and 
your heart, impatient of blame, may whisper*..." I 
have as much of these estimable qualities, as most 
others. I can scarcely point out one of my ac- 
quaintance, who (no older than I) has more sim- 
plicity, frugality, industry, charity, candour, or 
devotion. If I err, my judgment, and not my in- 
clination, is to blame. I ardently wish to attain 
all that is good, graceful, and lovely in the female 
character. I am always striving to attain them, 
and the failure of my efforts humbles and distres- 
ses me. 

" Above all things, I want to be reputed sensi- 
ble and learned, but my poor head will not allow it. 
I Cannot keep alive my curiosity for boo!;s. When 
I read, unless it be some fashionable play or nov;;!, 
all is tedious, dark, and uninte!lif>it:k': but I did 



not chusc mr &wn undcrstawdhif , tuwl I €«iix»ot rt^ 
cerate myself; and, thowgh nature will not second 
nty wishes, to reach the highest place, yet I am 
not the very lowest in the scale. I know myself 
to possess some sense, some generosity, a heart 
that is both pure and warm, and principles that 
will never let me stoop to meanness or falsehood; 
and my great comfort is, that few arc better tha 
me, many, very many that are worse.** , 

Thy pleas, Madelina, are perfectly just. IncEf 
nation and zeal will go far to malce ws better, btt 
they will not do every thing; and whatever cham 
there may be in diffidences and disclaimings, « k 
absurd and pci*rucious to give up our dues* I re- 
joice in thy anxiety for improvement, and appfiis 
thee for respecting thyself. In looking round, / 
also find very few that are thy superiors, but ven 
many that are, in all estimable quatities^ miia 
below Madelina* 

[The followinif essay >t not eit^y « )i«moroi» Svtrre vm 
the romances of the circulating library, bot is a jojt 
reprehension of the levity and licentiousness of thost 
Angelinat and Ce/ettinat, who have exchanged « wasbtaf' 
tub for a writing-desk.] 

AN KSSAT ON THE MODKBV KOVEI.* 

IT is a misfortune, incident to humm raXmtf 
that its finest qualities may be perverted to tiw 
most destructive ends. I-^ve, the biightest spari 
that enlightens the soul, bums frequctitijr fa- ti» 
impurest purposes, and lends its rays toodlato 
inflame the eyes of lust, and to light the adaherer 
to his couch. Having erected his enffl&c, a i 
greater or less degree, in every breast* neitjiv 
every where. There's ne'er a mother*s 8oali0«D 
this and the Antipodes, from beardless iteov^ 
to grey-beard sixty, who has not strogg^Miivniic 
period of his life in tjie Cytherean net, an&csBkv 
sed the power of the blind god. But let tiiaa ^ 
scribe the impidses that push them forward iOd 
the snare, and you will find they have wofsUj^ 
some other deity than real love ; some usurpc 
who has borrowed his name and authority. Froc 
the beginning it has been so, and to the end it w^ 
continue so ; for the present age, with all its refill 
ments, is more distant from tlie knowle<L2^ of rd 
love, than were our forefathers of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

It would be an amusing study to a speculative 
mind, to observe how this fascinating Sipnacihbg 
has played upon the folly and invention ofmankicd 
thi*ough all ages. It has exhibited its pranks and 
whimsies in a th.rusand different scenes, and I2 
every shape that vanity or fancy could devise, hi 
paid Its addresses to the heart. I^ve is the Protcu 
of heaven ; and, had the ancients known the kt 
extent of his qualities, and seen what we ha^c 
seen, no dov!bi they had given him the pix>per at- 
tributes of that character. 

But of all the artillery which love has employed 
to brighten eyes, and soften hearts, the most efibct- 
ual and forcible is the modern novel. Of all ifce 
arrows which Cupid has sliot at youthfal fcearts 
this is the keenest. There is no resisting it. \* 
is the literary opium, that lulls every seuiic iui" 
delicious rapUire ; and respecting the bias of a 
young lady's niind one may ventui*c to turn ouiijV 
Noble's and Rcbson's^ witli half a dozen of tb«r 
greasy combustible duodecimos against the nur^' 
the mother, and the common-prayer-book....»^t 
;md they would conquer them too. These g^entk- 
men are real patrioif>, neverfAiling friend?* 10 i\it 
propagation of the human species. They hi^c 
counteracted all the designs of the Brihsh senate 
against matrimony j and, in contempt of the noar- 
riage act, po^t chaises and vpung couples run 
smoothly on the north I'oad. All this, and mor.-, 
we owe to novels, vvhicli have oi"Hn*uted Cke elec- 
tricity on the gra\t national body, and have ruined 
the humbic spirit ofciiizcuii to'a punillei wxih tiic 
veri'vSt pomp of quwilily m tlie cole^c* -j^ 
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Bttt xvftsxi charms td( ranks of people in these 

Y>rocluctioRs is the muiiner««.Um'cstrained by that 

dU:5U«itin[5 thiipiicity> that tiniid coyness, whicu 

cht2c!ccd the fancies of former ages, the modeni 

tiiuaea are stark niilced; siidJt were no vague as- 

•sertion to declare, that th^y have contriiiUtcd inor<? 

than liny other cause to dehauch the monds otftiie 

young of the. fair. aex> No/els, according to the 

practice of the times, are the powerful engmes widi 

\vhich the seducer attacks the female heart, and 

if ivc judge from every days experience, his plots 

arc seldom laid in vain. Never was there anjapter 

weapon for so black a purpose. Tricked out m the 

trappmgs of taste, a loose and airy dishal)ille, with 

a staggering gait and a wtinton €ye, the modem 

Imuse trips jauntiy on, tlie trde cliild of fashion and 

£b)ly» By tickling the ear^shj approaches the heart, 

and soon ruins it ; for, like all other pix>sticutes, she 

is plausible and ilisinuating, and ha'j ^' her winning 

ways." A wretched levity of tliought, delivered at 

random in an incoherent style, passes current foi' 

sentiment, and so alerdy has this mental jargon 

played its part, that our young ladies begin to throw 

4attt Steele and Addison to moke room for H< 



^und De Vergy. An ingenious author of this age 
•has giT«n«ua in « few lines the IbUowlng admira- 
ble receipt to make a mpderu narvek 

Take a &ubj«ct that's grsrc, with s maral that's good, 
*rhrow in all the temptations that virtue wlthsCoodi 
And pray let your hero be handsome and young, 
^ra«te, wh, and fine seutimtnt flow from hi» tongue j 
And hi> delicate feclingJi be sure to improve. 
With |>M»«on, with tender soft rapture, and lore. 
And some iucidenta too, which I like above r 
Such AS those I have read, are esteemed as a I 
trt a book that*! enntled....The Woman of Pljwif 
Mix well, and yon'U find 'twdl a novel produpif^^^ 
fitfor «iodc»t7«ttng l»dies.,..to keep it for us^'^f**^:;,- 

To -do justice to the bard, he has chalked lift ^le 
«0t4tli«*es very gracefully, and justly described the 
ingredients for maiing this Uterary pill operate 
«g«iBst morality. But lest aoy reader mistake tlie 
author's meaning, here follows^ik letter, worked up 
•to the very humour of the times, and stamped with 
Ihe itrue current mark and signature of 1792. It 
4S fraught with style, maimer, and sentiment; and 
-the next worthy gentleman, who gircs a three 
^tunea novel in two volumes, is welcome to uiseit 
4i in his work. 

LXTTJtR XTI„ 

X,adf ^uH^na GlanwlU to Miss HcnruUa Wentworth. 

Heigh©! Wentwi^rthl who could have thought 
it ?^.. What a foolish thmg is a fond fluttering 
heart ! Ilow often have you told me what a metal 
mind was made of !....Hard as it was, O^Brien's 
eyes have melted it....The dear youth saw and 
conquered..- Your friend is no longer frec....Oh I 
the dear enchanting scenes around Glanville castle, 
that once delighted my lnnt>ccnt hours.... Ye lower- 
ing forests... .myrtle shades....crystal streams. ...and 
cooing turtles.«;.ye have no more charms for me.... 
none—.unless O'Brien be there. 

Bocks from jronr caves repeat the plaintive strains. 
And let tlie mournful tale be echo VI o'er the plains. 

....And so, wiy dear, 1*11 tell you how it was^^.I 
went last night to the Grove assembly, in ooraixmy 
with the Miss Seymours and that fright, liiuii^n... 
fiy the bye, my dear, is not that fellow a dreadful 
xrcature ;....hoge «nd horrid...*how I hate him!.... 
So, my dear, as I was saying, we ail met together 
....I dres W in my whke satin and silver, and pinned 
up my hair with my new Barbelot's brilliant. ...a- 
propos....how do you like ray4ast suit of Brussels? 
*...And, just as we were going to cross the style, 
whom should I see peeping on the other side of 
the hedge, but..«0«Brten I lovely and enchanting 
as he was when I saw him last winter at Carlisle 
house r....l instantly ft:igned illnesi, and tuoroed up 
^ lane <o rcttK-a i when O'Brisu, with an angel's 



swiftnesS) flew over the hedge....and wb both dis- 
solved in tears....() 1 sweet sensibility I why wcis 
my heart foriued ^vith more than woman's soft- 
ness; why was O'Brien formed with more than 
manly grace:.. ..It was in a bower composed of 
honeysuckles and jessamine that we reclined... .'i'he 
dcaa^ youth spoke athousand tender things with liis 
eyes, Aud I answered him with Sighs and with 
bIushcs....Seated in a deep embowering shade.... 
lips trembling....hearts beating....iocked in each 
other's arms....v/hat a dangerous situation ! and the 
discourse on love I 

And Oh ! his charming tongue 

T^asbnt too well acquainted with my weakness! 
He talked of Jove, and all my niching; heart 
Dissolv'd within my breast. 

Do you know Wentworth, that I was violently 
inclined to play the fool? We found ourselves 
lavishing encomiums on disinterested love and a 
cottage. Plis description was animated to the lust 
degree. My whole attention was engrossed. He 
held my hand, tenderly pressed 'between his, while' 
I listened to his sootliing tale. His eyes were still 
more eloquent than his bewitching tongue. 

I was almost a lost woman ; w Jien, fortunately 
for me, the idea of squalling brats, and matrimonial 
bitters, daited across my thought. Up I sprang. 
A fine day for ft walk, cried I ; and away I tripped. 
I had nothing for it but flight. He followed me, 
dejectcd,.«.his arms folded. He looked amazingly 
handsome. But prudence kept her seat in my 
breast : prudence, you know, is the foil of love. 
We strolted towards the house, without any other 
conversation, except expressive sighs on his side.... 
half-stifled ones, and stolen glances on mine. I 
flew to the harpsichord to rouse my spirits. He 
tircw a chair near me ; and, leaning on the instni- 
mcnt, fixed his languishing eyes on my face. My 
fingers involuntarily touched soft plaintive notes. 
Instead of a sprightly air, out came a ditty, as 
melancholy as " The babes in the wood.^' He 
perceived my swimming eyes....he perceived my 
conflision ; and, snatching the moment of love, he 
threw himself xmi his knees, looked moving, and 
swore, 

While youthful splendor lighten'd in my tjycs^ 
Clekr as the smiling glory of the skiee, I 

More white than flax my curling tresses ilow'd ^ 

My dimpled cheeks, with rosy beaecy ^glow*d. 

Enchanting hnes I are not they, Wentworth ?.... 
Weill and what lollowed ?....you ask me...^y, 
there's the rub.».^ut positively you shan't know 
till my next letter....Heigh ho! Adieu, Henrietta 
«..%and tell me how your affair with the baronet 
goes on....Adieu, my dear, and remember your 
sighing, and almost ruined cousin, 

Juliana Glanvillc. 

What effect such graceless raptures and boaken 
periods may pixxhice on untutored minds, let ten 
thousand boarding-schools witness. This contagion 
is the more tobe dreaded, as it daily spreads through 
all ranks <Qf people ; and miss, the taylor's daugh* 
ter, talks now as familiarly to her confidant. Miss 
Polly Staytaiie, of swains and sentiments, as the 
accomplished dame» of genteel life. In a word if 
a man of sense has an inclination to clmse a ra 
tional woman for his wife, he reaches his grand 
climacteric before he can find a fair one to trust 
himself with....so universal is the corruption !..«. 
These are the fatal consef|uetices of novels 1 



LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORT TOJ^CL 

HAVING <^served,i5a]ate paper, some cases, 
provini; tlie elfioacy of kccAesy in di^wing olT tlie 



bad blood and viscid btimow^ of the system, wc 
may expect to sec the hdy^poiJtrc t].orcuq;hIy 
drained^ as a large number of hungry animals of 
that description have fastened themselves t! crcon, 
and arc sucking ivilh that aviflity which >csnlts 
from a stale of previous starvation. K. 

April 5, laoy. . 



FfeSTOON OF FASIIIOX. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

LOSDOM rjSHIOSS FOR FEBRU.IHr. 
rtlLL DRESS. 

I. FULL or dancing dress of white muslin; the 
train very long, and trimmed round the bottom, 
with black and yellow trimmihg; over the train, a 
plain drapery, nearly meeting behind, and trin^- 
med all round with a trimming, the same as the 
train; the back pl4in, and ornamented with alter- 
nate bows of black and yellow ; full sleeves of hce 
and muslin. Small hat of white sattin, turned up 
in front, and ornamented with black and yellow 
ostritch feathers. 

2. Evening or opera dress ; made of white sattin> 
and trimmed with swansdown fur. A mantle o^ 
the same, trimmed also with swansdown. A hat 
of black velvet, ornamented with t»ne large ostrich 
feather* 

READ DRF.SSES. 

1. Abonnetofbuff satin, turned up in front, and 
trimmed with bro>vn fur and ribbon ; a brown fea- 
ther in front. 2. A close bonnet of black velvet, 
trimmed with purple. A large purple feather fixe<l 
on oae side, to fall over the front. 3. A cap of 
white lace, with a deep lace boixler ; bows of wbite 
ribbon on the front and left side. 4. A morning 
cap of fine muslin ; the front confined and finishecl 
with while ribbon ; the crown full, and finished on 
the left side, with a long end. 5. A cap of lace, 
made open behind to admit the hau*, and orna- 
mented with an ostritch feather. 6. A cap of 
white sattin, and ornamented with a small wreath 
of coquelicot fiowers. T. A close cap of wbite 
sattin, trimmed roimd the front with fancy trim* 
ming, and ornamented with flowers. 6. A Pari- 
sian cap, made of worked muslin, lined with pink 
silk ; a deep lace border round the front. 9. A 
cap of lace, drawn up close behind, and fiiushed 
with a lace frill i a coquelicot fcatlier or flower in 
front. 

GEVKRAL OOSKRTATIONS. 

The prevailing colours are scarlet, purple, yel* 
low, and brown. Short pelisses, lined with scarlet 
orpurple, and trimmed all round with fur, arc very 
much- worn ; the petticoats are generally trimmed 
with narrow flounces. EsLcept in very full dress, 
flowers are more adopted than feathers ; the most 
favourite flowers, at present, are those intermixed 
with steel beads and bugles. ' 



PAXiSIAN FASHIONS* 

BufiT^oknir sattin hats, with amaranthus colour 
drapery, ai^ very fashionable, as lu-e apricot velvet 
hats, trimmed with amaranthus colour ribbons, 
with gold stripes, and. feathers of the same colour, 
others of capucine colour velvet, with ribbons the 
same colour^ and some of pale blue velvet, witii 
blue leathers. The head*dresses in hair, that 
were entirely out of fashion, are again in fuvoiu-; 
some ornamented with a polished steel diadem. 
The caps worn under turbans arc, in gei.cral 
made of blacl^jieivet, si^angled insteau of poppy 
colouc* 
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POLITICS- 

BIINISTERIAL ADROITNF.SS, 

Or the newest and most approved method of 

EXPEDITING 
LRGlSLAriVE BUSJNESS ; 

Being a history of the rise, progress, and final pas- 
sage of One Bill, in One House of tlie Na- 
tional Legislature. 

/' 

Extract of a Utter from Washington to the Editor of 
the Gazette of the United States, 

" Though you find, in the National Intelligen- 
cer, a correct statement of the most important 
votes, which are taken in the house of representa- 
tives, and a very smooth account of the course of 
proceedings, yet you get no adequate idea of the 
ministerial mode of transacting business. You 
will, indeed, occasionally find very unwarrantable 
statements in that paper, whenever, in the opinion 
of the editor, the character of his party requires 
from him that kind of aid. In the Intelligencer of 
Wednesday, the twenty-fourth of March, it is as- 
serted, that the discussion of the bill, for relieving 
the luxuries of life from the burden of taxes, con- 
tinued with little intermission for six days, ' dur- 
ing Kvhich the house sat to a late hour^ notwithstand- 
ing repeated motions made by the minority to adjourn. 
In this unusual devotidn to pubHc business^ the citizens 
xtfili discern a laudable solicitude to terminate the ses- 
sion at ^ke earliest period*^ 

" It i% to be hoped that this indecent misrepre- 
sentation/Is chargeable only upon the editor df the 
Intelligencer, and that he has not been put upon it 
by some man of more consequence. 

' Notwithstanding repeated motions made by the 
minority to adjourn.'.. ..The fact is, that on four 
successive days, out of the six here mentioned, 
the ministerial party adjourned in great confusion, 
for the purpose of devising ways and means to ex- 
tricate themselves from the embarrassments into 
which they w6re thrown by their own proceed- 
ings. 

" Inasmuch as an examination of the subject 
has been provoked, I will give you a history of this 
bill, which, in the opinion of the Intelligencer, re- 
flects so much honour upon the industry, skill, 
and perseverance of the ministerial party. 

*< The committee of ways and means, which re- 
ported this bill, and bf which Mr. Randolph of 
Virginia is chairman, was appomted on the Second 
day of the session. After a good deal of delay, 
which exhausted the patience of several of the par- 
ty, Davis of .Kentucky moved a resolution for the 
repeal of the internal taxes, and stated as his rea- 
son, the delay of the committee of ways and means 
-upon this subject. Even the Aurora thought 
some apology necessary, and informed us that the 
committee had resolved to mature the business be- 
fore they brought it forward, and to inti-oduce it to 
the house in a perfect state, so that it might be 
acted upon with promptness and without embar- 
rassment. 

" At length, after sitting precisely three months, 
Mr. Randolph introduced his well matured bill ta 
repeal the internal taxes. The bill was referred 
to a committee of the whole house on Monday, the 
I5th of March. Some discussion took place on 
the merits of this perfect bill, and Mr. Randolph 
was convinced that it tnight be rendered yet more 
perfect by some slight alteration. He conse- 
quently introduced an amendment tvjice as long as 
the original bill. A gentleman remarked, that 
the amendment ought to be printed for the use of 
the members before acting upon it. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said that was his object : but he had several 
other amendments to propose, and thought it best 
to have them all printed nt once* It was mention- 
ed that no other amendment could be submitted 



while that was pending; but tlie gentleman might 
withdraw his first amendment, and offer the others 
with it, after which the whole might be printed. 

" Mr. Randolph accordingly withdrew his long 
amendment, but not exactly understanding what 
was to be done next, he moved that the committee 
rise, and as soon as the speaker had resumed 
the chair, moved that the long amendment be 
printed. 

" Mr. Grisw^d observed, that he had no objec- 
tion to an order for printing ; but it must be an 
order to print a paper in that gentleman's pocket* 
No amendment was before the house. ...none had 
been reported by the committee of the whole. 
The ministerial gentlemen knew not how ta pro- 
ceed. Mr. Randolph made a long speech-.«..but 
the difficulty still remained. At length Mr. Ran- 
dolph moved to go back into committee of 
the whole, for the purpose of starting anew. 
The house accordingly resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and the long amendment was 
again proposed, upon which the committee rose, 
and the house ordered the amendment to be 
printed. 

*' Mr. Randolph did not chuse to hazard ano- 
ther step that day, and accordingly moved for an 
adjournment at an early hour, and the motion was 
carried. Of course, this was not a ' motion by the 
minority.* 

*' On Teusday, the bill for repealing the inter- 
nal taxes was again resumed. A number of new 
objections were urged against this perfect bill, and 
Mr. Randolph ^nd his friends finchng themselves 
unable to obviate them were again disconcerted. 
A motion was made to recommit it to the committee 
of ways and means. It was said to be^o imma- 
ture, that the committee of the whole, and the 
house could not advantageously proceed upon it, 
in its present form. Mr. Randolph admitted the 
force of the objections, complarined that gentlemen 
on the, other side of the house only pointed out 
errors, without assisting to correct them, but ob- 
jected to the recommitment. Such was the /m- 
perfect state of the. '►bill, and so evident was the 
necessity of drawing it anew, that the little David 
of Legislation, after one or two long speeches, 
finding that the question could no longer be evad- 
ed, called for an adjoum-ment, after the speaker 
had risen and stated tl>e question to the house, 
but before the vote coulci be taken. The adjourn- 
ment was carried by the ministerial party, though 
the. other side of the house voted against it. 

" When the House r«et on Wednesday, Mr. 
Randolph introduced another long string of 
amendments, which he hoped would remedy the 
faults complained of, and spare him the mortifica- 
tion of a recommitment. A great part of the day 
was spent in hearing the arguments of the minis- 
terialists .to pre^ve that these amendments would 
answer the purpose ; and finally, after the amend- 
ments had bepn amended by aji entire new section, 
which Mr. Goddard introduced, ai)d by an altera- 
tion of several others, they were adopted. Mr. 
Dennis then moved to strike out of the first sec- 
tion, the words * sales at auction,* and to insert 
< coffee,' and gave notice that he intended to move 
further amendments; by substituting brown sugar, 
bohea teaj and salt, in place of ^ome of the refined 
articles naiTied in the bill, for the purpose of try- 
ing .the principle, whether the surplus revenues 
should be spared exclusively from luxuries, or in 
part from the necessaries of life. The ministerial 
party did not wish to iuttV^ this comparison appear 
upon their journals, and, as the best expedient, 
which occurred to them" to. avoid it, called for a 
division cf the question, so that the votes upon 
striking out and in sertirrg should be taken sepa- 
rately. This was objected to, as not in or/jer ; it 
was said that the motion was a siinple proposition, 
and coniiequently not divisible, by the rules of the 
heuse. It was referred to the speaker, who decid- 



ed that the question ^zs not divisible*' T%e party 
not to be thwarted in their course by rules of thi 
house, and decisions of their own speakers appeaj 
ed from the decision of the chair. ThcqucstkHi 
being put, * Is the decision of tbe.^air in ardcr : 
the ministerialists, tenacious 9f thekr purpose^ and 
willing to compass their end, whatever nui^ht be 
the means, determined in the negatire* ilere i 
whimsical farce commenced respecting the sccoi^ 
part of the motion* These wise legislators, witi 
the little man of f/i^^^ at their head, had imaginti 
that by carrying the first part of the motion in tbc 
negative, and leaving no place designate<i for tk 
insertion of the woi*d coffee^ they would be abk lo 
evade that part of the question, and pursuing cbt 
same course with the amendmeola , ilrUch ther 
knew were to folloFy congratulated tltemaelves op- 
on a new discovery, by which they expected % 
keep their journals free from the mentioa of thou 
articles of necessity, which the constitutioiialitt 
wished to substitute for the luxuries aanwd in tht 
biU. But here again U)ey were biou^t iip» as tk 
sailors say, all standing, by another ruke .of tb; 
•heitse, and by a positive declaration of the ^mte^i 
that the question smist be put. After neaHj 
an hour had been consumed, aad no 'wa|r disco- 
vered to get out of the perplexity, a. veconsidentiot 
of the vote for dividing the question, -waa mo^ie^ 
and seconded. After a variety of renuiT^s npm 
this motion, the speaker rose to put the queatkttt 
when an adjournment was called for and canM 
by the ministerial side of the house* 

" On Thursday, after commencing the pnx^ 
ings of the day in a very curious and tiotdsv- 
ncr, which will be noticed further on, thelv* 
proceeded to consider some further ■iimfcrniij 
offered by Mr. Randolph, and General tSsi&^^ 
Maryland. After the usual time of adjounu^^Qi^ 
and when the njembers appeared to be ^duoslcd 
by the labours of the day, an adJ9iin2n>eBt w» 
asked for by one of the constitutionalists, in ©r&ti 
as is believed, to give Mr. Oriswold an oppmt imity 
of submitting to the house a number of drgoBKn^ 
against the bill, but which he thought would Botbc 
heard with patience at so late an hour. Oa this 
solitary occasion, it is true, that a motion w» 
made by the constitutionalists to adjetrm, and was 
not carried. Mr. Griswold \vetit into a Tory jWc 
and conclusive argument, which- detained tk 
house to a Very late l^our, A motion was then 
made further to amend the bill, by inserting, after 
th6 words ' stamped vellum, parchment, and p*- 
pef,' the words * .and the4uti^s on imported brown 
sugar.' Mr. Randolph had now got through with 
all the amendments, M'hich he had to ofrer. He 
began to look, with extreme solicitude, upon this 
favourite, child of his legislative labour. It had 
cost him many < throes and convulsions* in tbt 
production, and much anxiety and perplexity in 
the nuriuring ; and he became, every moment, 
more and mere desirous of seeing it out of ibc 
reach of those, wlio had been all aloqg unkindly 
pointingout to him deformities, which his paternal 
eye had not di^erned, and who, for ought *£liat he 
knew, might still discover as mnay more, should 
time be given them to examine it. He therefore 
hoped that tlie bill Would be ordered to be engros- 
sed before the house should adjourn ; and foz- tU 
purpose oi saving time, and coming at a prompt at 
cision, he said he would n»ove for the preTious;^ues- 
■ tion, upon the amendment last prop.o^ed# . The 
motion being seconded, it w^s.piit.by the speaker 
in these words ' Shall tlio njiAin question be now 
put?' And it was canned in the negative by the 
ministerial sect. Having thus cut the business 
short, and as they shrewdly imagined, surmouuted 
all obstacles, they triumphantly ^called fqr tlie 
.question on engrossing* Put here agi^in, like an 
ill ©men. a rule of the lK)u?e thwjirted Uicir coui se, 
and once more put them at a stand. The speaker 
diecjared that the bill coiiid not b^ .engjoi^cd, while 
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. motion to Amend was pending, and thitj motion, 
le said, had been hung up by the previous ques* 
ion just taken. Upon this, the ministerial gentle- 
nen began to manifest some doubt of the expe- 
liency of the mode, which they had adopted for 
taving rimcy and coming at a prompt decision, 
fhey attempted to retrace their steps, and calied 
;or the question on the amendment, upon which 
the previous question had been taken. Here also, 
they were equally entangled ; for the speaker de- 
:lared, in conformity with the rules of the house, 
that it was not in oi-der to put the main question 
yn any motion the same daj on which the previous, 
juestion on such motion had been put and carried 
n the negative. It was now evident, that nothing 
iurther could be done without getting rid of these 
niles, and for that purpose Mr. Elmendorf, who 
las sometimes been called the bird of wisdoniy de- 
manded to appeal from tlie decision of the speaker. 
Here again tlie sect were reduced to the pei'plex- 
ng alternative, either of going directly in the teeth 
>f all rules of order, and again deserting their 
jpeakcri or eUe of stopping short, and abandon- 
ing the triumph o(si prompt decision* In this di- 
lemma an adjournment was called for, and car- 
ried, but not l^ the minorky. 

** Having thus stated to you the manner, in 
^hich the ministerialist! closed their sessions upon 
bur of the days occupied in the business of repeal- 
ng the iaternal taxes, 1 will now gisre you an ac- 
:ount of the manner, in which some of those ses- 
sions commenced. The Intelligencer continues: 

* In this unusual devotion to public business, the 
:itizens will discern a laudable solidtude to termi- 

late the session at the earliest period.' It is a 

rery hard thing to decide upon men's intentions, 
xnd I win not undertake to say that the ministerial 
^^entlemen are not solicitous to expedite public bu- 
siness : but if I were disposed to write their eulo- 
jium, knowing the progress, which they have made 
during the present session, and particularly know- 
ing the history of the bill now under consideration, 
[ should never mention that solicitude, lest I 
should be thought either to satirisie them, or to 
mpeach their talents. Will the Intelligencer 
>lace to the account of this solicitude, the ^wo/r<?urj 
ind a half spent by tliese gentlemen on Thurs<lay, 
in making, debating, and withdrawing motions to 
imend the minutes of the day before ? The parti, 
yvhich they wished to have stricken out were those, 
(vhich recorded the decision of the chair on the 
Indivisibility of Mr- Dennis's motion, and that, 
which says that a debate arose upon a question of 
order. It was said by the ministerialists, who 
wrcrc in favour of striking out, that the journals 
Dught not to contradict the positive rules of the 
house, and those rules direct that no debate shall 
be had upon a question of order. On this occa- 
sion, Mr. Davis, who is rat,her stubborn, and not 
so well broken in as the generality of the sect, re- 
belled, and declared that if the journal was not con- 
sistent with the rules of the house,, it was consist- 
ent with truth, and with the proceedings, which.it 
i-ecorded, and that he slioiikl vote against striking 
jut. Several of the constitutionalists opposed the 
motion. They said that the constitution compel- 
led the house to keep a journal, and the sole ob- 
ject was to enable the public to judge whether 
:heir proceedings were correct and proper or not* 
The precedent of sU iking out, what ail acknow- 
edged to be a true state nient of facts, was danger- 
>U8 in the extreme. If the majority were at liber- 
y to record only such patts of their proceedings 
is they might chuse, the intention of the constitu- 
ion would be frustrated, and the hotise might as 
/ell keep no journals. Mr. Bayard said, that if 
.enllemcn would run themselves into excesses, 
lid contravene the rules of order, for the purpose 
f coming at an object, which they hacj in, view, 
Tid, after sleeping upon it, could pome into the 
ouse and new-modei their jounuU, in conformity 



with their cooler jtidgment, it Would be better to 
keep no journals, for they could answer no purpose 
but to deceive the public and posterity. He in- 
sisted, that though the majority have the physical 
power of controuling their own journals, and ren- 
dering them what they please, yet, in justice and 
propriety, they can exercise that power only in 
rendering the record conformable with the facts 
which it records. . This was acknowledged on all 
hands to be the case in the present instance. He 
said if the principle now contended for by the other 
side of the house should prevail, he should not be 
surprized at seeing a motion brought forward, to 
erase from the journals the yeas and nays, when- 
ever the majority might wish to conceal the names 
of those, who had voted Tor cr against any particu- 
lar measure. It was said in reply, that the jour- 
nals are entirely in the power of the house, and 1 
think it was Elmendorf, but it was certainly some 
one of the sect, who declared that the majority 
might, if they pleased, expunge the yeas and 
nays. After many other remarks, which it would 
not be convenient for you, nor very honourable for 
our national legislature^ to lay before the public^ the 
motion ivas 'sjiihdraivn. 

" Mr. Randolph moved to amend that part of 
the journal, which stands in these words : 

* Another motion was then made and seconded, 
farther to amend the bill, by striking out in the 
said first section thereof, the words * sales at auc- 
tion,' for the purpose of inserting in lieu thereof, 
the word ' coffee.' 

" The proposition was to strike out of the jour- 
nal tlie words * for the pui^pose of,' and the words 
* in lieu thereof,' in order to Insert the word ' and,* 
so as to make the journal read * by striking out in 
the said first section thereof, the words sales at 
auction, and inserting the word coffee.' Upon 
this motion Mr. Bacon made a long speech, and 
apparently proved to his own satisfaction, that a 
very nice distinction ought to be taken between 
the import of the words, < and inserting,' and the 
words ' for the purpose of inserting.' He said 
that as the motion stood recorded upon the jour- 
nal, there could be no doubt that it was a simple 
proposition ; that it could not be divided ; and that 
he, on the appeal from the decision of the chair, 
had voted wrong in declaring that decision to be 
not in order. But the case, he insisted, would be 
very different upon a question put in the other 
form.. .'...If you had ever heard this old gentleman 
speak, you would feel no inclination to see his ar- 
guments recapitulated in this place. Suffice it to 
say, that he made a long speechy and so convincing 
was it, that as soon as he sat down, Mr. Randolph 
withdrew his motion. The motion made the even- 
ing before, to reconsider the vote for dividing Mr. 
Dennis's motion, was then called up and disposed 
of, and the house proceeded to business between 
tivo and three o'clock, about the usual time of ad- 
journing. 

** On Friday morning, a similar scene was acted 
over, with some alterations and embellishments. 
It commenced upon the reading of the following 
part of the minutes of Thursday : 

* A call was then made for the question to en- 
gross the bill, in order to its being read a third 
time. 

On which call, 

Mr. rgpeakfer declared, that, in his opinion, it 
was not in order to engross the bill, until the main 
question On the motion on which the pi'evious 
question had been called for and taken, should be 
put and decided by the house : and it was further 
the opinion of the chair, it was not in order to call 
f )r, or put the main question on any motion, the 
same day on whicli the previous question on such 
motion was called for, and decided in the negative, 
by the house. Whereupon, an appeal was de- 
manded from the decision of tlie cliair." 



" A motion was mafic 1)y IVIr. Nicholson, to 
strike out the whole of this part of the journal. It 
was debated for a considerable time, and many 
arguments were urged to prove, that the proceed- 
ings of the speaker are not pi'Oceedings of t!ie 
house. It was suggested in reply, that there was 
nn appeal pending from these very decisions ; thr.t 
the vote on that appeal must be recognized by the 
clerk : and that the journal would be ahsnrd, 
should it state the proceedings on an appeal fron\ 
a decision, which shouM not appear to have ever 
been made. Some ©ne rose and said, 4f Mr. El- 
mendorf would withdraw his appeal, tins objection 
would t>c obviated. Mr. Elmendorf then rose? and 
said, that he woukl withdraw the appeal. The 
speaker informed him, that it was not in order" to 
witndraw uZJ ir.Gticn, 'IT^iiC ^n^^ther motion was 
pending before the house. Mr. Nicholson wulf- 
drew his motion to expunge. Mr. Randolph im- 
mediately renewed it. Another debate ensued; 
Mr. Gregg of Pennsylvania was ashamed of his 
party, and declared, that a new md'dQ of proceed- 
ing had found its way into that house. ^He said, 
ho had never wimcssed any thing of this kind in 
former sessions, and did not think that any honour 
was reflected i?pon the legislature or the nation by 
such proceedings. One of the constitutionalists 
moved for the yeas and nays on. the question for 
expunging. A suffieient number of members rose 
in favour of taking them. If the question had 
been so taken and carried, it would have been the 
duty of the clerk to enter the question ^t large, to- 
gether with the yciBiS and nays, in the minutes for 
Friday, so that the obnoxious passage would still 
have appeared in the journal. This he'm^ sug- 
gested, Mr. Randolph ^yithdrew his motion, and 
the ministerialists abandoned tWe expunging plan. 

" The journal being thus left to speak the ti-uth, 
Mr. Elmendorf rose, alnd withdrew the appeal 
which he had made from the decision of the 
speaker, just before the last adjournment. Upon 
this, Mr. Dawson rose and renewed the Appeal'. 
The decision being again read by the clerk, a di- 
vision of the question on the appeal was called for, 
and the vote was taken eccord'ingly upon the sepa- 
rate parts of the decision. Some of. the minis- 
terialists, on this occasion, deserted their standard, 
and voted with the constitutionalists.- The conse- 
quence was, that both parts of the decision weri 
declared to be in order: and so the house was 
once more ready to proceed to business. • 

" The bill to repeal the internal taxes was then 
resumed, and the motion on which the previous 
question had been taken, on Thursday, was called 
up. As no project for saving time and making a 
prompt decision was now offered, the amendment 
was soon disposed of. After this, a new section 
was added. A call was then made for engrossing 
the bill. Mr. Griswold hoped that bill Would be 
printed. He said it had undergone so many and 
such various amendments,, that scarcely any thing 
of the original bill remained, and declared for one, 
that he did not understand it. Mr. Randolph 
hoped it would not be printed. He hoped it would 
have a thii'd reading, and pass that day. It was 
said, in reply, that the bill could not possibly be 
passed on that day, as time must be taken for en- 
gi*ossing it, and it was already a late hour...., 
Scveial of the ministerialists concurred in the 
wish that the bill might be printed. They ac- 
knowledged, that so far were they from compre- 
hending the bill with all its amendments, that they 
could not even tell the number of anl^ndmenti 
which had been made to it. Mr. Randolph began 
to fear that hi^ troops were not sufficiently disci p^ 
hned. Several of them indicated symptoms of 
desertion. He resolved, if possible, to rally thei^i| 
and bring them back to a state of due subordina- 
tion. He assured them, in a tone of autr.oriiy, 
that there was no obstacle in the way of t!^ final 
passage of tlie biti : tM it was already eng^rosse^ 
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and might Immediatety be r^ad a third lirtic and 
passed- He reminded them of ihc opposition and 
perplexity Avhich ihey liad met with in the pro- 
Ijreiis of the bill ; complained of the delay occu- 
bioncd by so often taking votes, by yeas and nays ; 
i.nd, to put their aliegiance to the severest teat, 
concluded by declai-ing, that he should be disap- 
2H)iKT£D and MORTiiiKD if the bill should not 
finally pass, before the adjournment of the house. 
Mr* Davis again became restive* He said, he 
could see no reason why the time might not as well 
be spent in taking yeas and uayt^ as in making 
and Vklthdrawlng Millions ta expunge the journals, 
and in trying appeals fiom decisions of the speaker. 
^ I am astoaiihed,' said he, * at the assertion of 
the gentleman) that the bill is already engrossed : 
i cannot understand hii]i,«.»it is VAi t; ueo*«\re are 
ROW coasidenng the question of engrossing«*.wt has 
XiOt been taken ; and yet the gentleman tells us 
the bill is engrossed. I do not tuiderstand such 
proceedings.' Several gentlemen hoped that the 
bill would be engrossed, and ordered for a third 
leadi:)^ on Monoay, and that, in the mean time, 
it would be priaLed fur the use of the members. 
This order was accordingly taken, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph was left to fulfil, at his leisure, his promise 
of disappointment and mortijication^ at the stubborn 
disobedience of nis men, not twenty of whom vot- 
ed with him. The bill passed finally on the fol- 
lowing Monday, aiwi went up to the seuate, where 
ii is undergoing a thorough revision and repair, on 
toccount of its imperfections. 

* *^ Such have been the I'eal proceedings in this 
case, >khich is seized upon by the minibterial 
})rial, as affording the best opportunity, which has 
4)ccurred, of bestowing an eulogiumupon the skill 
and legislative talents of the sect, and of calling 
upon liie citizens to admire and applaud the new 
order of things* Ab uno disce omnts* From this 
speciii^eu, and from the commendation bestowed 
iipoii It, you may form some idea of the ordinarj 
mode of proceeding." 
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rnZ LITE OF SAMUEL EVTltn. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, author of the most cele- 
brated Vurlcsque poem in the English, or perhaps 
in any <^er Unguag<^ was the son of a reputable 
farmer at.Strensham iu Worcestershire, where he 
T'as bom, according to one account in 1 600, ac- 
t:ording to another in 1612. After a grammar 
education at the free scljool in Worcester, he was 
bv'nt to Cambridge, where he resided six or seven 
years. On his return to his own county, he lived 
some years as clerk to Mr. Jeflerys of Earl's 
Croora, an eminent justice of the peace, wLere 
he hud leisure enough to prosecute his literaiy 
^tudics, particularly those lo which he was most 
attached, history and poetry, lie likewise amused 
himself with music and drawing* He afterwards 
lived under the pationage of Elizabeth countess of 
Jvent, where he had access to a well furnished 
library, and enjoyed the advantage of acquaintance 
witii the Icuruwd SeJden, who employed him as a 
secretary or amanuensis. His next residence was 
with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman of ancient 
Hvmily at Cople in Bcdfordshiix;, andadistinguish- 
eil commander under Cromwell. The manners 
and principles lo which Butler was witness in this 
>»lace, gave tim the hiiit, and supplied him with 
tie materials of his famous '• lludibras.'* A cari- 
•aturc of Sir Sauiu«^l himself serves for the por- 
traiture of the hero, and perhaps some of the 
kiiight's actions arc ludicrously sketched in Uie 
ivU ventures of Iludibjas. Whether the poet, in 
tiiis indulgence of his m it, was guilty of ingratitude 
could only be dtterraiacd by a more particular 
knowledge of the nature of their conikiction than 
wc poisciii. Alter th» restoration! Butler was 



made secretaty to Richard carl of Carbcrry, lofd 
president of. Wales, who appointed him steward to 
the court held at Ludlow castle. About this period 
he nmrried Mrs. Herbert, a lady of good family 
and some fortune. The first part of f ludibi*a» was 
printed in 1663, and no poem was cvcrmoi*e popu- 
lar, especially with the prcvailhig party in church 
and state. It was brought into the notice of the 
court by tliat patron of polite literature, the earl 
of Dorset. Its remarkable passages were got by 
heart, and sencd as common-place for quotation, 
and the king himself was perpetually answering 
bis courtiers out of Hudibras. Yet with all his 
literary and party merits, the author obuined little 
more than praise and barren promise;^ ; and thouj^h 
it seems to have been a husreprcsentation that l>e 
was ever reduced to absolute indigence, yet he 
passed his days in an obscure and narrow condi- 
tion. An attempt to obtain him the patronage of 
the w iuy and profligate Villiers duke of Buclung- 
ham failed through the volatility of that nobleman ; 
and Charles 11. bad too little feeling and too much 
prodi;i:aruy to be a munificent rcwarder of the 
liumble merit of a man of letters. He is said, in- 
deed, once to have ordered him a gratuity of SOOJ, 
which the poet honourably devoted to the payment 
of some debts he had been obliged to contract. 
Respected for his integrity, and beloved by his few 
intimates for his social qualities, he died in 1680, 
and was buried in St. Paul's church, Covent-garden 
(the parish in which be latterly resided), at the 
expence of his friend Mr. Longuevillc of the 
Temple. A monument was erected to his memo- 
ry among the poets in W^cstminster-abbcy, in 
1721, by Alderman Barber^ the printer. Its in- 
scription gives credit to the common opinion of 
his poverty, by these words: "ne cui vivo deerant 
fere omnia, clec^set etiam mortuo tumulus:".**. 
" lest he who when living M*anted almost every 
thing, should, when dead, also want a tomb*** 

Hudibi-as is one of the most original works> In 
its style and matter, that was «ver Viritten* Its 
leading purpose is to throw ridicule upon the reli- 
gious iind political principles of the puritans^ as 
they appeared after the civil war which overthrew 
church and state in the reign of Charles L This is 
effecled by means of the characters of a fanatical 
knight and his squire, obviously the Don Quixote 
and Sancho of tJie piece, who at'e engaged in a 
variety of comic adventures, and hold still more 
comic dialogues. There are three pans of the poem, 
but it is left unfinished a$ to the story ; its great end, 
however, of giving Vent to inexhaustible wit, keen 
satire, and learning of the most tuicommon and re- 
condite kind, is fully answered \ and the reader who 
is perpetually amused in the proginiss, cares little 
for the catastrophe of the work. The diction and 
versification are often coarse and negligent, yet on 
the whole they are such as add to the hutnorous 
effect; and few will probably agree in opinion 
with Uryden, that the heroic style and measure 
would better have suited the authors puq>osc. The 
freqtient double rhymes, though often very imper- 
fect, give a sort of comic tone to tiie whole, and 
sometimes really improve the wit, by coercively 
bringing together tlie most incongruous ideas. 
But besides his powers of diverting by odd and 
whimsical notions and associations, Butler had much 
solid knowledge of human life. " He had watched,** 
says Dr. Johnson, " with great diligence the ope* 
rations of human nature, and traced the effects of 
opinion, humour, interest, and passion* From 
such remai4ts proceeded that great number of sen- 
tentious dibtichs which have passed into conversa^ 
tion, and are added as proverbial axioms to the 
general stock of practical knowledge*" (^^f' of 
Butler^ in Limcs of the Poets.) 'I'hcrc have l)een 
numerous editions of this poem. The most valued 
is that of Dr. Grey, published in 1744> with large 
a<Kl learned annotations, which the dq>th of eru* 
dition in !Some of ihe author's allusions, and the 



obsolctetiefcs of fact in other*, rendered e3rt.rrted 
necessary for a full compi^hcnsion of his tneimc^ 
It is this work alone which has made ButlwJ 
mcus. After his deaih, was published, under d 
title of hia ** Posthirmcus \Vorfts," a collccucnj 
pieces, most of theru falsely ascribed to tj 
and none of much value. A much more respco 
ble publication appeared iri 1759, entitled '•Gcu 
ine Remains in pi\)8e an^ ^ . rse of Mr. BatlcTjfia 
the original manuscripi iormeriy in the pcsti 
sion of W. Longiievilie r^q." 2 vols. Svo. I 
editor was Mr. Thyer oi ^Ue JManchester Kbrr 
and the authenticity or t.e pieces is iisdub!*!. 
established. Tlie \cr^z, besides a satire f;2 t 
Jioyil Society, and ctj.cr pieces scarcely <^ci 
the author's reputation, contains in a detached kc 
many of the similes and tl)oughts made trsc cf: 
Hudibras; which is a proof of the care and v^ 
tion he bestowed ujwn the imbellishment of *!: 
work, the prose consists of charncters, ix^t'- 
tlioughts on various subjects. The first arc drsi 
with much-force and Iniroour. They arc nctpc 
sonal, but generical, describing Various raiiks, pn 
fessioaa^ and designations in society*. 



LEVITY. 

[Tht followini; good-humoored arttele^ 
Lomlon x»p€r.] . 



THE BALASCB Of POHrtJ^i 
on THIS l^Etir KATtONAL ^fCAlMU 

THE balance of power has never \jtctj \aB^ 
stood and maintained, except by tbtee &str^ 
tions of people, the ancient states of Greece & 
savage tribes of America, and the modern xdasi 
of Europe* The savage tribes of Amexica sff 
be classed, in this respect, with the afideot ^ 
of Greece, they arc both broken to |>ieces. T* 
nation* of Europe either have undergone, or* 
now tiuffering) such changes, as give to Fnii. 
decided preponderance. The balance of pg* 
therefore, no longer exists in any part of the wo* 
How much England has expended in blood «l 
treasure to preserve it, b written in evcfy jap 
of her history. This would be sufBcient 10 pion 
its immense vaUie^ eren though we wert not as« 
sured, from the highest authority, that our wlctr, 
nay, our very existence) depends upon its prescnv 
tion. Ministers must, therefore, be rcry anxka 
to repair this loss, and will not surely refuse tiar 
approbation to an essay, the sole object of whidi 
to provide a substitute, and to save the coosat 
from the peril awaiting the present state of affasi 

It is the duty of every government, to deliber^t"" 
weigh ewery measure of internal and exterc 
policy, to ascertain to a scruple the true Weighii 
every thing, to set that the gt)0d prepcMiderates : 
all their plants and, where there is only a choict i 
evils, to select the lightest. Let \)$ try the cd 
duct of ministers by this test. Upon the annc3 
tion of Belgium lo France, they said, that meaiis 
would give the republic a preponderance in Europ 
When we got possession of ht. Domingo, tk' 
declared that an equivalent for all the expenses J 
the war. When Paul wanted Malta, -we werrr*- 
sured, that that island, thrown into the scale v^*^ 
Russia, would destroy the balance. When > 
evils of war were complained of, we were told, th 
were light, when weighed against the misers 
which a peace would produce. All this ministc 
have repeated a thousand times, since the coi 
mencement of the war. What do they tell 
now? They assure us, through their joumi 
that St. Domingo, Malta, the Cape, Sec. arc all 
no weight; thi.t they are all mere featheis in l 
scale, compared with tlie blessings of peace, 
to Belgium, we do hot find that it is no\t cor. 
dercd cYcn worth nc^icc.r^ iufet-ence that i 
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essarily .foUouvs from tbcie preniiscii h, th^t the 
talance of power, the only one tised hy ministers i 
ipon these occasions^ must have been a rcry false 
^ance ; or that ministci"} must have set down our 
colonies and conquests nt such a weight as fancy 
>r common report chose to state them. 

To prevent, then, the recurrence of so fatal an 
»rror, and provide a substitute for the lost balance 
of power, it is proposed, that ministers should im- 
mediately provide themselves with a plain London- 
made pair of scales. ••• yes, a pair of plain London 
scales ; for it woukl not be difficult to prove, that, 
had they weighed the war and all its consequences 
In the worst pair of steelyards that were ever broken 
by a mai'ket jury, they could not have erfed half 
so much as they have done. The recommenda- 
tion of the scales necessarily brings with it some 
directions as to the weights. Had ministers only 
to weigh a dead vote, or a rotten borough, a few 
lialf hundreds might suffice ; but, as they will have 
occasion sometimes to weigh the national debt, and 
sometimes a Kttle cheese-parings or candle-ends, 
they will themselves see a necessity for a very 
great variety. This constitutes the whole plan, in 
support of which, that it may not be censured as 
novel, rash, or visionary, the following precedents 
arc appealed to. 

In the twenty-second book of the Iliad, we find 
this description : 

«• Jove lif^t the golden balances, that shew 

The fates of mortal men and things below : 

Mere each contending hero's lot be tries , 

And weighs with equal hand their desciniei} 

Low^ tinkt the scale, turcharg'd with Hector's fate, 

Meavy with death it sinks, anil hell receives the weight." 

Virgil contains a similar allusion* It was also 
a custom in the Mogul empire to weigh his impe- 
rial majesty annual!;^ on his biitk-day, and if he 
was found to have mcreased in weight, to cele- 
brate this increase by public rejoicings ; a cere- 
mony purely allegorical, and emblematic of his 
l>olitic£j inicreasc of weight, power, and dominion, 
for it is impossible that an increase of fat, whidi, 
in its literal sense, is synonimo\is with an increase 
of stupidity, could be a just cause for the congra- 
tulations of a loyal people. 

Should it be objected that these are obsolete 
cases, a variety of modem precedents will readily 
suggest themselves. Ministers sent sir James 
Pultney on the Ferrol expedition, and what wns 
the result? *' When I came before the place," 
says sir James," 1 weighed the advantages against 
the disadvantages, and, finding the latter to pre- 
ponderate, I declined attack." Thus was pre- 
served, by a good pair of scales, the very aiiny, to 
which Fe are indebted for the conquest of Egvpt, 
and which wou)d have bopn pi-obdbly lost bvlore 
Ferrol, if the commander had relied upon the esti^ 
mate of ministers. Mr. WJndham disapproves of 
the present peace, because its evils more than 
counter-balance the evils of war. Now it is clear, 
that no statesman would attempt to decide such 
an important question by guess^ It follp^s, there- 
ibre, that the cx-secrcUry docs his business by a 
v*ry nice pair of Jtcaits. Not to detain the reader 
unnecessarily.... what is the constitution itself, but 
such an equipoise of its three parts, the king, the 
lords, and commons, that not any one shall ^»n 
weigh the rest ? a case, v/hich never can happen, 
except when the scales hang even in cquilibriuia. 

It, therefore, appeal's from the constitution, and 
from precedent, as well ancient as moderii, that 
without a gpod pair of scales all the enterprizcs 
and measures of ministers are mere chance-med- 
ley, and that no nice statesman should neglect to 
provide himself wiUi u pdr, particulirly now, that 
he has lost tlie iaiu-nce of forjer, with which our 
statesmen have bo lung strove to get through their 
work. The Datoiial udvan''<tj;ts resulting from 
•uch an iiyiprovemenc tre ^ strikir.g, that any cnu- 
mcratioa of tbein might be felt as an insult to 



the fHscemment of the public. Wc shall merely 
observe, that in such case wc should not be eight 
years fighting for islands, under the false idea that 
they were of vir\y solid weight or importance. We 
should not quarrel with France for Belgium, nor 
with Paul for Malta, no more than we would seek 
cause of quarrel in a straic ; for of no greater 
weight are they r.ow found in the scale against the 
millions of pounds, which they were said to coun- 
terbalance. Would lord Hawkesbury take an arti- 
cle from his grocer without weighing? Certainly 
not. Is then a loaf of sugar a subject of more care 
and solicitude than a whole plantation ? This is 
to be penny wise and pound foolish, with a ven- 
geance. Not only in all the superior courts of 
justice, but in every little pied poudre courts we find 
a pair of scales. Of consequence, justice is there 
weighed out fairly to tlie suitors. A pair of scales 
would be found equally useful in the cabinet. Nor 
would tlieir benefit stop here. They might be 
used for weighing men as well as things« 'J*o the 
authorities already advanced, we may add that of 
Juvenal, in support of this application* 

" Expende Hannibalem,'* 

« Weigh Hannibal.'* Such is the mode recom- 
mended by that great moralist, to ascertain the 
real vahie of a great man. What an immense 
prosi>ect of national advantage does this hint open 
to the view ! Suppose, for example, anew parlia- 
ment. Let the pockeU of each member be search-, 
ed on his first entrance into the house, and then 
let him be fairly weighed in the new national 
scales. After some important debate, let the indi- 
viduals composing the majority be weighed again. 
If they sliall answer the original weights, of which 
a register should be kept, then it is a fair majori- 
ty ; but if one shall be found with his pocket full 
of candle-ends ; another stuffed with a slice of a 
loan ; another with a contract} another wjth a pen- 
sion ; and so on through them all, who will assert, 
that there has not been some foi^l play ? If such a 
parliamentary mode of weighing the members on all 
importantquestions should be objected to as incon- 
venient, we might appeal to our glorious trial by 
jury ; according to it, a man is to be tried by his 
peers, that is, his equals. As such, they enter the 
box, and as such, they shall give their verdict ; tlie 
ofiicer of the court, who has them in charge, is 
sworn that he will not suffer them to receive mpat, 
drink, or Candle-light, pr indeed any thing that 
might give an undue w<?ight, until after the ver- 
dict. 

It requires no argument to prove that a similar 
practice in St. Stephen's chapel would render it as 
pure as the King's Bench or the Common Pleas. 
In this event, party also would have a more correct 
standai'd of right and wrong, than the authority of 
a leader. . With the aid of the scales, the most illi- 
terate and st\ipid would be able to ascertain to a 
drachm, the real wci;^ht and tendency of ever}' 
measure. They would be able to know to a single 
barrack, a single place or pension, whether there 
was too much in the stale of the executive, and 
too little in that of the legislative. In short, the 
members would always be able to compare and 
adjust, with the utmost prc'cision, the prerogative 
of the crown, and the privileges of the people, and 
so take care that the one did not pi-eponderate 
again&t the otlier. 

JUSTICE, 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
JOSEPH GROi^l', printer, bookseller, and sta- 
tioner, No. 75y Soutli Second-street, Philadelphia, 
proposes to print, by subscription, the whole of 
the Works of Alexander Ifope, Esq. in eight vo- 
lumes, duodecimo, from the latest and most, cor- 
rect London cdiiioi), primed in 1797 ; with notes 
a^d illuxti-alions, by Joseph Warlou, U* D. aiid 



others. Also* from the above ^'atu^b!c edition' 
-with notes and illustrations. Pope's Poetical Works* 
in five volumes complete- The first volume of 
each of these works will be embellished with a 
handsome engraving of Mr. Pope, taken from a 
full length portrait, and the only one ever drawn. 

The works of this unrivalled genius arc so woll 
known, and so universally admired, that it might 
be deemed presumptuous in the publisher to say 
much in their commendation* It only remains 
then, to call the attention to the edition from 
which it is contemplated to print the one now 
claiming the patronage of the public, which fs tTie 
most valuable, correct, a^d copioits, of any now 
extant. The reviewers &pt;ik of it in the bighej^t 
terms of approbation ; extracts might easily he 
inserted, but it is presumed the reader will receive 
more satisfaction by perusing the different jxrvicws 
for 1797 and 1796, than from partial selections. 

The prospectus here submitted, presenting a 
choice of the works, will, it is hoped, meet witfc 
general approbation. Those, who have long wished 
to see an American edition of Pope's Poetical 
Works, will now have an opportunity of bein|!^ 
gratified, by giving their support tq tlie wo^k* And 
those, who wish to possess his works complete, 
will have an equal opportunity of obtaining one of 
the most correct and cheap editions ever published. 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work complete will be comprised in 
eight volumes, duodecimo, pnnted on a good paper, 
and handsome type. 

II. It shall be delivered, to subscribers, at one 
dollar a volume, neatly bound and lettered, pay- 
able on delivery. £The edition, of which this will 
be a faithful copy, sells in JUpndon at 31. 1 2s. 
sterling.] 

III. It shall be put to press, as soon as a nunibcr 
of subscriber^ are obtained, sufficient to justify 
the undertaking, and finished with all the expedi- 
tion that a due attention to neatness and accuracy 
will admit. 

IV. The poetical works complete, will be com* 
prised in five volumes, duodecimo, printed on the 
same paper and type, and' delivered to subscribers 
at one dollar a volume, payable on delivery, ami 
be, in every respect, conformable to the work 
complete. The price to npn-subscril^rs will b<5 
considerably advanced* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOU TffE PORTFOLIO. 

i:pjGRAM. 

WITHIN the grove Maria lean'd 
Upon her William's breast, 

Her head upon his cheek reclin'd. 
Her lips to his were press'd \ 

When lo ! a rustling noise was hcai^, 
Of near-approaching feet, 

Maria left her lover's arms, 
And sunk upoa a scat. 

The old duenna hol>bled in.... 

'^ Here's pi\;tty doings, miss I 
" What man is this you come to sec, 

" Wliat man, what man is this ?'• 

" Oh governess I I do not knqw, 

'* But he was very rude, 
" For as I pluck'd wild roses here, 

«*He came from out the wood, 
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" He seia'd my hand, he pre&s'd it hard, 
" Ai\d taikkl of , Cupid's dart, 

** He kiss*d my cheeks^ and fairly .swore 
« That I h|ad stole hia heart. 

« But he wiircome no ipbre, fori 
" Have very much incens'd him, 

" For "When he wrsh'd to kiss my lipSj, 
^ I rose in arms against him*^ 



' FROM f^R jfvri'DEiiocJtAr* 

AN IMPRpMPTU. 

Iri one of hh late aniw^W to an address, Mr. JefFcf son pro- 
mises his mddtpessirtf the utmost fidelity in the ** gcstim 
of their affairs." 

A few days sinctt an honest swain 

PropoA'd (bis: simple: question*... 
" What can sage Monticcllo mean. 

By this Aevf word'ciird " gestion ?*' 

A stranger, who the problem heard, 

At once rcsolv'd the question.... 
« He thinks our stafie affairs too futrd, 

For aught but his flf/-«gestion." 



SELECTED POETRY. 

Extract from a work lately published in Etigland, entitled 
PERSIAN Lvaicsi 

FAlk maid of Shira^ wouldst thou take 

My heart, and love it for my sake, 

For that dark mole my thoughts now trace 

On^that sweet cheiek on that sweet face, 

I woidd Bokhara, as. I live, 

And Samarcand tQo> freely give. 

Empty the flagon fill the bowl. 
With wine to rapture wake the soul : 
For Eden's self, however feir, ' 

Has nought to boast that can compare 
With thy blest banks, O Rocnabad ! 
In their enchanting scenery clad ; 
Nor aught in foliage half so gay 
As are the bow'rs of Mosellay. 

Insidious girls with syren eye, 
Whose wanton wiles the soul decoy^ 
By whose bewitching charms beguil'd^ 
Ourlove-smit town is all run wild, 
^ly stoic heart ye steal away^ 
As janissaries do their prey I 

But ah ! no laureat lover's praise 
The lustre of those charms can raise : 
For vain are all the tricks of art. 
Which would to nature ought impart ; 
To tints, that angeli2e the face. 
Can borrowed colours add new grace ? 
Can a fair cheek bcc6me more fair 
By artificial moles ibrm'd there I 
Or can a neck of mould divine 
By perfum'd tresses heightened shine ? 

Be wine and music, then our theme | 
Let wizards of the future dream, 
Which unsolv'd riddle puzzles still> 
And ever did, and ever will. 

By Joseph's growing beauty mov'd, 
Zuleikha look'd, and sigh'd, and lov'd. 
Till headstrong passion shame defy'd. 
And virtue's veil was thrown aside. 

Be thine, my fair, by connsel led, 
At wisdom's slirinc to bow thy head ; 
For lovely maicis more lovely shine 
Whos<5 heart* tb sage advice inclinet 
Who than their s^uls more valued prize 
The hoary ma:;inib of the wise* 



But tellmc, charmer,,tell me why, 
Such cruel words my ears annoy : 
Say, is it pleasure to giye pain ? 
Can slanderous gall thy mouth profane? 
Forbid it, Heav'n I it cannot be I 
Nought that ofiends can come fjrom thee : 
For how can scorpion venom drip 
From that sweet ruby-cqlour*d lip, 
Which, with good-nature overspread. 
Can nought but dulcet language shed ? 

Thy gazel-forming pearls are strung, 
Corne, sweetly, Hafiz,be they sung : 
For Heaven show'rs down upon thy lays, 
Thoughts, which in star-like clusters blaze. 



We subjoin the version of sir W. Jones, for a comparison 
instead of the prose paraphrase. 

Sweet maid, if thou would'st charm my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand. 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bochara's vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow. 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots say r 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay : 

O ! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 
Their dear destructive charms display : 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest. 
As Tartars scire their destin'd prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can .all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow 'd gloss of art ? 

Speak not of fate :....ah ! change the themc> 

And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom : 

*Tis all a cloud, 'tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power. 
That e'en the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 
For her how fatal was the hour. 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely aud so coy I 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear, 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 
While music charms the ravish'd ear; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes. 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 

And yet, by heaven, 1 love thee still : 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 

From lips, which streams of sweetness fill, 

Which nought but drops of honey sip I 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
L;ke orient pearls at random strijng : 



Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say 

But 1 far sweeter, if they ptease, 

The nymph for whom these notes are sott^. 



PROLOGUE, 

On opening the theatre, at Sydney, Botany-bay, spokec ^ 
the celebrated Mr. Harrington. 

FROM distant climes, o'er wide-spread seas v| 
come, 
Though not with much eclat or beat of (irum. 
True patriots all, for be it understood. 
We left our country for our counter's good ; 
No private views disgrac'd our generous zeal, 
Whaturg'd our travels was our country's ireal; 
And none will doubt but that our enugration 
Has prov'd most useful to the British natioai. 

But you inquire, what could our breasts in£ 
With this new passion for theatric fanae ? 
What, in thfr practice of our former days. 
Could shape oiu' talents to exliibit plays ? 
Your patience, sirs, some obsenations made. 
You'll grant us equal to the scenic trade* 

He, who to midnight ladders is no stranger, 
You'll own will make an admirable Ranger. 
To see Macheath we have not far to roam, 
And sure in Filch I shall be quite at home: 
Unrivaird there, none will dispute my cMm 
To high pre-eminence and exalted fame. 

As oft on Gadshill we have ta'en eur sfisod. 
When 'twas so dark you could not see your Ymi 
Some true-bred Falstaff* we may hope to stait, 
Who, when well bolstered, well may play hispc*, 
The scene to vary, we shall try in time * 
To treat you with a little pantomime. 
Here light and easy Columbines are foundi 
And well-tried harlequins with us abound ; 
From durance vile our precious selves to ketp, 
We often have recourse to th 'flying leap ; 
To a black face have sometimes ow'd escape, 
And Hounslow Heath has prov'd the worth d 
crape. 

But how you ask, can we e'er hope to soar 
Above these scenes, and rise to tragic lore.' 
Too oft, alas, we forc'd th'unwilling tear, 
And petrified the heart with real fear. 
Macbeth a harvest of applause will reap. 
For some of us, I fear, have murdered sleep ; 
His lady too, with grace, will sleep and talk, 
Our females have been us'd at night to walk. 

Sometimes, indeed, so various is our heart. 
An actor may improve and mend his part; 
" Give me a horse," bawls Richard, like a drone, 
We'll find a man would help himself to one. 
Grant us your favour, put us to the test, 
To gain your smiles we'll do our very best : 
And, >yithout dread of future Turnkey Lockits, 
Thus, in an -honest way, still pick your pockcu. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

IT SAMUIL SAUNTKR, ISq^ 

No. xrv. 

I 
ro SAMUEL SAVX^MMj XMj^. 

I AM th€ wile of a very respectable many who, 
>y his industry, and my economy, has obtained a 
landsonie estate. Being blest wkh only one son, 
>ur niMtual care has been to train him in the 
right path) and teach him rather to be good than 
i;reat, and, therefore, we avoided sending him to 
ichools> where his learning was to be acquired at the 
expense of his morals. I have always endeavoured 
o select his associativa, as much as possible, and 
lave devoted my attention to his education, from 
lis earliest infancy to this hour. I instructed him 
II reading, writing, and English grammar, and his 
ather carried him through the " Schoolmaster's 
Assistant,'' when he had just tunied his fourteenth 
'ear. For the last six years, we have exercised 
lim pretty constantly in the shop, where he has 
>een a most diligent and active assistant to us- 
^fler the duties of the day, we always passed our 
eisure together, and our son having really a relish 
or books, we have read most English authors. I 
lave been again and again charmed with the spark- 
ings of his genius, and, at the same time, with his 
prudent conduct, for he h^s always had free access 
;o the money drawer, and yet never has been ex- 
ravagant. 

View this picture of parental bliss, Mr. Saunter, 
Old then I am sure you will mourn with me the 
:hange ! 

You must know, then, that, early in the last 
lutumn, my son consulted us on the propriety of 
tiis becoming a member of a certain cluby which is 
lameless, I- believe, strictly. He told us it was 
:u>mposed of literary characters, and that they met 
)n Tuesday, to talk upon all new publications on 
ustorical subjects, and now and then to scribble a 
ittle fov the magazines. So reasonable a desire 
ould not, with justice, be checked, and I declare I 
Fas delighted with so judicious a choice, to pass 
>ne evenuig in the week. And, in order that he 
night not be least among the worthies, his ward- 
•obe was re-fitted ; and accordingly, on the fol- 
owing Tuesday, he was enrolled as a member. 

The first evening that he passed there, his father 
ind I sat up until he returned, in hopes of being 
lelighted with his descripiion of so enlightened a 
•and ; but he stopped all our inquiries, by saying, 
e was not at liberty to tell cither what they did, 
'hat they said, or who belonged to the associa- 
ion. 

Now, Mr. Saunter, from that night, I have ob- 
ervcd a great change in my son. He has never 
lissed ameetingof the club, and his shop duty is 
ourlymope and moffe neglected. He isreservcdand 
old to his mother, immiudful of his father's counJ 



scl, and passes whole hours in humming a tune, 
or reciting silly poetry. I often pick up scraps of 
paper, on which are some of his verses. They 
are about as unpoetical as silly ; and, if I did not 
fear it would expose him too much, I would send 
you some of his lines. He also imagines he is a 
philosopher, and is continually chattering to his 
visitors about the new light, and a great deal more 
of like nonsense. In addition to all this, by asso- 
ciating with men, who are more skilled in the 
learned languages than himself, he has contracted 
a manner of conversation) which, to us, is wholly 
unintelligible, and which, I fear, must make him 
very ridiculous among his acquaintance- 

If you will have the goodness to bear with me a 
little longer, I will endeavour to make you under- 
stand what I mean most to complain of, by relating 
certain instances of his style. He had sold a piece 
of goods the other day, and the person was to call 
in half an hour to take it away. I was behind the 
counter, and he was reading at the other end of 
the shop. I called to know if that was the man 
to whom I must give the muslin- He replied, in 
a masterly style, « ecce homo, mother." The 
man laughed ; and, before I had time to ask him 
again, was off with the paixel. When I tunied 
round, and entreated him not to give way to a 
practice, which placed a learned roan on a level 
with the illiterate and foolish, he arose, and, with 
a Ciceronian air, exclaimed, " In scientia excellere 
pulchrum putatur." I have tried every persuasion 
in my power, to prevent his indulgence in this 
absurd habit, but I fear my entreaties are vain. I 
would wish you to let me know what is the mean- 
ing of «« Non decet te rixari;" for, whenever I 
begin to advise seriously, he repeats that sentence, 
with a most sagacious look, and leaves me. His 
father spoke to him the other day on the subject, 
and he offended him so much, by roaring out in 
his face " satis verborum,*' that he assures me he 
will not soon forgive him. If we ask him any 
question, instead of answering, he goes on, as if 
he was going to make a Latin oration. 

The other evening, I had occasion to send the 
waiter out of the room, during the time of tea, 
and I asked my son to pour some water in the tea- 
pot. When it was about half full, he calls out, 
do you want plusy mother I I said yes, being en- 
tirely ignorant of his question, which he repeated, 
and I my answer several times, and he really pour- 
ed the water, until he had wet the tea-bourd all 
over, and then sneered at my ignorance, and hoped 
that now I had a " quantum sufficit." I was vexed, 
and meant to have severely reproved him, but he 
instantly bade me a good night, and crying out 
" Heu ignarx mentes !" left us to go to club. 

Now, Mr. Saunter, I earnestly entreat your in- 
terference ; and, as he has determined never to lis- 
ten to any more of his mother's advice, I must beg 
that you will inform him, that his father means 
to withhold further pecuniary supplies; and that 
he will not again be admitted to our society, until 
he promises to leave off his disgusting pedantry. 

I also wish you would throw put a few hints to 
this intoUrabU club; which I plainly foi'^see will be 
the ruin of all our ipdustrious youn^ n^cn, by Riy- 



ing them a i*elish, not only for Bacchannaliao jovs 
but by making them imagine none can be gctitlc- 
men, who have not been to Rome, and are unskilled 
in the dead languages- If they assemble for the 
purpose of individual amusement, there are Sub- 
jects froiA which they may derive inexhaustible 
merriment, without making an amiable young 
man the object of their ridicule; for I suspect they 
have made my son a philosopher, a Latinist, a 
pedant, and poet, only to " laugh him to scorn." 

Since I have introduced the subject of this club^ 
and as I expect you will satirise them as they de- 
serve, I will n^ention that it is generally believed, 
all those anonymous letters which have been sent 
to you, respecting our sex particularly, were origi- 
nated in these literary meetings- If this isxhe case« 
you ought not to spare them, but, as the champion 
of the fair sex, and our surest defence a^inst their 
spleen, you ought to summon all your indignation 
to attack them- 

I hope you will not delay, however, the consi- 
deration of my painful situation, and I shall ac- 
knowledge myself under great obligations to you# 

M, 



THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

MR. FRANCIS'S benefit offered attraction (• 
the frequenters of the boxes, the pit, and the gal- 
lery. The Distrest Mother, a Representation of 
the Grand Federal Procession, and the pantomime 
of Robinson Crusoe, were the entertainments of 
the evening. The effect of the tragedy was greatly 
injured, by the absence of Mrs. Meny. In conse- 
quence of her indisposition, the part of Hermione 
was read by Mrs. Shaw. The procession disap- 
})ointed the expectation of at least three-fifths of 
the audience. By that proportion, it was expect- 
ed that the figures which constituted it were to bo 
" all alive." The expectation was ridiculous 
enough ; but, at the same time, it would perhaps 
have been more just, had the natui'e of the proces- 
sion been generally announced. None would then 
have been disappointed, and £tvf dissatisfied; for 
the pasteboard representatives of the partakers of 
that day's triumph appeared to be neatly executed. 
Although Robinson Crusoe was much curtailed, 
the house was detained to a very late hour- 

Mr. Cain undertook, for his ovnx benefit, the 
difficult part of Hamlet. His attempt. was an 
arduous one, and, though not completely success-r 
ful, he was highly respectable. His most excd- 
lent scene was the expostulation with his mother 
in her closet ; he seemed to fail most in the reci- 
tation of the animated soliliquy, " To be or not to 
be." Mrs. Merry, in Ophelia, almost excelled 
her former excellence. Her " snatches of old 
tunes" were given " in wrrngin.n: tones so sooth," 
that many an eye was moistened with sympathy. 

Mr. Wood selected the iK>pular play oftiie Way 
to get Married. He af>peared himself in the chu- 
racter of Tangent. The excelien(fe of our lament- 
ed Moreton in this character, can ne\'er be fofu 
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gotten. Yet, such was Mr. Wood's success, that 
it challenged universal applause. He was, through- 
out, spirited and correct, and always retained the 
easy gestures of a gentleman. Mr. Green, in 
Captain Faulkner, was highly respectable, and 
Mrs. MciTy's Julia has lost none of its origiuid 
altiiiciion. In the afterpiece, Mrs. Whiilock gave 
interest to a part scarcely worthy of her powers ; 
hut the imperfections attendant upon the getting 
up of pieces for a benefit, strangely marred the 
catastrophe, for some of her coadjutors in the 
scene seemed to know very little of the "matter 
in hand." 

The classical and elegant comedy of the Rivals 
was presented, for the benefit of the veteran Morris. 
It was uniformly well acted. The part of Old 
Absolute Mas undertaken by the vetei'an himself, 
and his delineation of it, when allowiince is made 
lor his advanced age, was highly praiseworthy. 
Miss Westray gave a finished sketch of what the 
iiuthor designed m Lydia Languish. 

i'or her benefit, which was the next in sucession, 
she took the play of A Bold Stroke for a Husband; 
a comedy written by Mrs. Cowley, and replete 
. with those contrivances and plots, which are said 
j)articularly to distinguish the productions of the 
lemale pen. Slie sustained her part with unre- 
mitting vivacity and spirit. 

The comedy of More Ways than One, a pro- 
duction of the same writer, was performed, for 
Mi^. Shaw's benefit, on Friday. It was, in some 
parts, ably supported ; but we were sorry to see 
neitlier the name of Mrs. Merry, nor that of Mrs. 
^Vhitlock, in the bill. 

The arch Ulissctt invited the town to the Recon- 
ciliation> and the Poor Soldier. The former was 
excellently performed. The latter dragged on 
most heavily. We were sorry that ill health pre- 
vented his appearance in Darby. 

The Castle Spectre, and the Children of the 
Wood, were performed for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. The former exerted himself very 
^ uccessfuUy in Hassan. The return of the latter, 
ufter a suspension of her thcatncal labours, was 
cordially welcomed. She sang, with much sweet- 
i.css, the song of the Day of Marriage, which we 
Lave so warmly applauded in a former number. 
^Vith her other song, we were not so well satis- 
iied. 

The popular comedy of Speed the Plough was 
performed, for the united benefit of Mrs. Snow- 
c;en, Mist Arnold, and Mr. Usher. This piece 
h ^ems al ways to possess attraction. A pantomime, 
Irom the French tlieatre, called La Foret Npii*e, 
Yas tJic afterp^cje. It is an interesting and wcll- 
tontnved story; and we rather' wonder that it 
fxiould have been suffered to slumber, during the 
ion£; interval of six years. 



MISCELLANY. 
FOR 9H£ PORT FOUO, 

-J.n original let ler from Dr* Joknson to Miss Langton* 
London, April 17, 1771. 

MADAH> 

IF 1 could have flattered myself that my letters 
could have given pleasure, or have alleviated pain, 
1 should not have omitted to write to a lady, to whom 
1 do sincerely wish every increase of pleasure, 
und every mitigation of uneasiness. 

I knew, dear madam, that a very heavy afflic- 
tion had fallen upon you i but it was one of those, 
viiich tJie established course of natui^ makes 
rccessai7, and tu which kind words give no relief. 
^ access is, on these occasions, to be expected only 
irom time. 

Your censure of ms, as deficient in friendship, 
is, il.crcraic, twO scve.e. I hare neither been un- 
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friendly, nor intentionally uncinl. The notice 
with which you have honoured me, I have neither 
forgotten nor remembered without pleasure. 

The calamity of ill health, your brother will tell 
you tliati have had, since I saw you, sufficient reason 
to know and to pity. But this is another exil, 
against which we can receive little help from one 
another. I can only advise you, and I advise you 
with great earnestness, to do nothing that may hurt 
you, and to reject nothing ll»at may do you good. 
To preserve health, is a moral and i-eligious duty : 
for health is the basis of all social virtues ; we can 
be useful no longer than while we are well. 

If the family knows that you receive this letter, 
you will be pleased to make my compliments. 

I flatter myself with the hopes of seeing Lang- 
ton, after Lady Rothes's recovery; and then I 
^hppe that you and I shall renew our conferences, 
and that I shall find you willing, as formerly, to 
talk and to hear; and shall be again admitted 
to the honour of being, madam. 

Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 



THE LOITERER. 

Qutppe Domum timet mmbiguam, Tyriosque bilingues. 

ViEG. /En. 

LANGUAGE has been commonly defined, by 
grammarians, to be tlie art of expressing our ideas. 
Nor was the definition a bad one, during those 
times, when our rude ancestors were sufficiently 
uninformed in the ars rhetorica^ to speak always 
what they really thought. But, since we have 
wisely banished that absurd custom, I should hum- 
bly presume, that the aforesaid definition might 
also be altered, and that, from henceforward, lan- 
guage be entitled the art of concealmg our ideas ; 
and I will venture to assert it is used infinitely 
oftcner for the latter purpose than the former, by 
all ranks and ages, and at all times and in all 
places. So totally indeed is a regard to veracity 
excluded from tlie system of modem ethics, tliat, 
were it not for diseases, duns, and wives, who 
sometimes tell one disagreeable truths, one would 
imagine that truth, as well as justice, had left this 
degenerate world, at the expiration of the golden 
age. And, that I may not take an unfair advan- 
tage, I shall say nothing of the numerous tribes, 
whose situation authorizes, and^in some measure, 
obliges theia to a continual bi*each of veracity 
(such as foreign ministers, ladies' maids, lawyers, 
and physicians, to which list I may also add lovers 
and their mistinesses, who can claim so many pre- 
cedents in favour of this practice, that they may be 
said to lie by pi'escriptive right), and only con- 
sider how little attention we all of us pay to truth, 
in the common intercourse of life. 

When my friend. Jack Saunter, enters my room on 
a fine day, and catches me with my hat in my hand, 
and one glove on, just ready to enjoy my morning's 
walk, he would have a strange opinion of my po- 
liteness, did I not meet him with a smile, entreat 
him to sit down, and express myself so wonder- 
fully happy in his company, that one would ima- 
gine I thought myself obliged to him, for depriving 
me of my favourite amusement ; and my old ac- 
quaintance. Captain Pi-olix, would think me a 
brute, did I not express myself highly delighted 
with the accoimt of the battle of Bunker's- hiH, 
though he well knows I have not heard it, on the 
most moderate computation, less than two hun- 
dred tim«s. Nay, even my old paralytic uncle 
at ninety-six, weld take it very ill, if I did not 
seem exceedingly alarmed whenever he coughs, 
though be knows I am to inherit all his fortune. 



ai^d that he has plagued our whole family thcsi 
twenty years upon the strength of it 1 Nay, so 
utter an avei*sion have we to ii-uih, that, not satis- 
fied with breaking her laws ourselves, we daily 
instruct and oblige our sei^vants to do tlie same; 
and, if we can afford such a piece of luxury, even 
hire a stout fellow to stand at our door, and lie by 
the year. 

Nor has poor truth been much better treated in 
books than in conversation ; since, not to mention 
poets, who have alwuys claimed ekcmption'fixfm 
her rules, even plain scribblers of prose pay so 
little regard to her laws, that they commonly bid 
her boldly defiance in the very preface, scarce any 
of these ingenious gentlemen foi^getting to assure 
us, that he was not induced to publish his work 
by love of fame or mon<5y, and had no other ob- 
ject in submitting his performance to the public, 
than a desire of insti-uctin^ and amending his 
fellow creatures; and this often too, when the first 
six pages of his work give the lie to his assertioD. 

But, of all publications,, mme are perhaps so de- 
ficient in an adherence to truth, as those vcll- 
known compositions, which are daily served lip 
with their tea to the inhabitants of this countrjr, 
and which (perhaps for that very reason) are more 
studied by all orders of men, than any other work 
of genius whatever. I need not, after this, add, 
that I allude to those numerous miscellanies, 
which, under the titles of Gazetteers, Heralds, 
Chronicles, and Advertisers, make their aj^ar- 
ance, to gratify the curiosity, and encrcasc the 
knowledge of all those, whose circumstances are 
not too narrow to allow them so innocent and 
cheap a mode of gaining infoi*mation, and in many 
of which, it may fairly be said, that there are not 
four exact truths^ in the whole four pages. 

Many of my readers have possibly perused the 
works of Madame Genlis, and may remember a 
little tale entitled Le Palais di Veriti^ a place en- 
dowed by its tutelary genius with so singular a 
power, that all, who entered its walls, were ob- 
liged to speak their real thoughts, without being 
themselves sensible that they did so ; and the dif- 
ference between what they say, and what they 
intended to say, forms some very laughable scenes* 
I have often wished a few copies of a modem 
gazette could be struck off within the precincts of 
this palace; but, as that is impossible, I shall pre- 
sent my readers with an imaginary one, drawn on 
the above-mentioned plan, and will appeal to their 
impartial judgment to determine, whether it is 
not full as entertaining as the Herald^ the World* 
and the Star. 

BOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Jf0niay.....The house met this day at four, and 
the minister, according to his promise of last 
week, rose to open the budget. He infonned the 
house, that he very much disliked the subject of 
finance at all times, but that it was particuIaHy 
disagreeable to him at present, as the expenditure 
of the last year had exceeded the revenue, by 
some hundred thousand pounds, and would do so 
next year in a much greater degree, owing partly 
to the inefficacy of some late taxes, but chiefly to 
the enormous pensions he was obliged to ^rant to 
his friends; a circumstance, be observed) well 
known to many in that house ; that, as he had not 
the smallest regard for his country, her present 
situation gave him no uneasiness; tod he was 
therefore resolved to lay on no new taxes, which 
might draw odium upon his administration, fore- 
seeing that he should be well able to stund three 
or four years longer, at which time he purposed 
accepting of a peerage, and enjoymg, the remain* 
der of his life, the foitune he had .so honestly ac- 
quired at the beginning of it. He then read oiver 
a number of papers to prove his assertions, and 
concluded his speech ynxh ^^St^^)^ cared 
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ot a •traw whjat tb« oppo^tioD bench could saf , 
A he had taken care to secure a majority* 

l^c was answered by Mrv..f. •y wlvo began by 

Lsauring the hovse, that he had no mort regard 
or his country tlian the minister himself; no one, 
Hrho knew hiroi could suppose he had. He told 
Lheni) that he was equally sensible that a proper 
majority was secured by the friends of govern- 
ment ; and tbat^ as for the calculations contained 
in the honourable gentleman*s speech, he knew not 
whether they were true or false, as he had not lis- 
tened to one single syUable which had fallen from 
the fionourabU gcntUman.:^tm^ tXi\\Tt\y taken up. 
in considering what answer he should make, as be 
well knew it was expected he should say some- 
thing; but, as he wished the house to think he 
knew more of the matter than he really did, he 
should move, that certain papers and estimates be 
laid before them ; that he well knew the intelli- 
gence contained in them was not worth sixpence, 
but that, at worst, if granted, the perusal of them 
would save time, and clog the measures of govern- 
ment, and, if denied, would throw some odium on 
the minister and his friends. 

Sir John .».« then rose to defend the mea- 
sures of administration. He was not, he said, per- 
fectly clear what the minister's intentions were, 
but that, in his heart, he believed them to be very 
bad ; that he himself had a large family, and a 
small fortune, and should think himself a bad fa- 
ther, if he did not vote for a man, who had already 
given him so much, and from whom he expected 
yet more; that he should give him his hearty as- 
sistance at present, and would continue to do so, 
as long as there was no chance of his being turned 
out, in which case, he meant to make peace with 
the other side, as well as he could. 

As soon as the warm plaudits which followed 

this speech were a little subsided, Mr «. •.•••, a 

young member, got up, and, with great modesty, 
asked pardon of the house, for presuming to give 
his opinion, on subjects which men, so much his 
superiors in age, could not agree on ; and added, 
that nothing but a consciousness of his own supe- 
rior abilities, information and eloquence, could 
have prevented him from remaining silent ; that, 
in consequence of this superiority, he must bespeak 
the attention of the house for about five or six 
hours, while he slightly reviewed the transactions 
of the present administration, from their first as- 
suming the reins of government, to the present 
day ; which he protested he had not been mpre 
than two months in drawing up. He then began 
a long and circumstantial detail of the follies and 
blunders of tl»e m..M»«f and his friends ; but per- 
ceiving, at the end of four hours, that one half of 
the house was gone to dinner, and the other were 
inclined to sleep, he told them, th^t, though he 
had much more to say, yet, as they were so df.-d 
tasteless, as not to enjoy his rhetoric as it de^ei-vcd, 
he should treat them with no moi*e of it at prc^ 
tent. 

^ Upon which, the speaker having stretched himself 
in his chair, the question was put, and carried.* 
and the house adjourned. 

FOREIGN OCCUHRKNCES. 

Pansy Maj ..... This day his majesty was 
pleased to make the following most gracious i*eply 
U) the humble petition of his parliament: 

^* I am perfectly satisfied of the justice of your 
remoiisUance. 1 shall nevertheless pei'severe in 
ray nieasui*cs. I am determined to make you, and 
all Francii, know I will be master.. ..(br I hate to 
be a tyrant by halves.....Cijr /c/ est notre plaisir.'' 

UOME OCCURRENCES. 

Yesterday the church- wardens and parish officers 
of \l\si paii:>h of dined at the London Ta- 
vern, la ordt^r lo consider the disti-essed state of 
yic jioor iii liie sai4 pai^shi «nd, after mM^IT ^* 



liberation, came to a resolution. That their next 

meeting should be at the Turk's Head the port 

at the former house being thick, and the claret 
very ill flavoured. 

On Monday last, came on the election of a 
member for the borough of Guzzledown, when the 
numbers on the poll were, 

£. s.d. 
For Mr. M. 2000 18 2 

For Sir John S. 1900 4 

Mr. M. was of course declared duly elected ; but 
we understand Sir John's friends demand a scni- 
^ny, under pretence that several of Mr. M.'s 
guineas were light. 

Any gentleman, having a sum not less than two, 
or more than four thousand pounds, to dispose of, 
may have a most eligible opportunity of gainings al 
least 25 per cent, by placing it in the hands of the 
advertisers, who are the proprietors of a large and 
lucrative patent manufacture. The utmost honour 
and secrecy. 

N. B. It is recommended to any person, whom 
this may suit, to be quick in their applications, as 
the advertisers must certainly become bankrupts 
in a week, if they do not get the money. 

Wanted,...A curacy, in a good sporting country, 
near a pack of fox- hounds, and in a sociable neigh- 
bourhood ; it must have a goK>d house and stables, 
and a few acres of meadow ground would be very 

agreeable To prevent trouble, the stipend must 

not be less than 80/. 

The advertiser has no objections to undertaking 
three, four, or five churches of a Sunday, but will 
not engage where there is any weekly duty. Who- 
ever has such a one to dispose of, may suit them- 
selves by sending a line, directed A. B. at the 
Turf Coffee-house^ or the gentleman may be spoken 
with, any Tuesday morning, at Tattersall's bet- 
ting room» C. 



FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Nemo in sese tent At descendere.*— juv. 
Nobody tries himself to scun. 

« Sir, 

<' THE peculiar hardships of my situation call 
loudly for your interference. As they have hither- 
to escaped the notice of those righters of wrongs, 
and redressers of grievances, your periodical pre- 
decessors, it remains with you, sir, by the publish- 
ing of this letter, to clear my injured fame from 
the aspersions of the malevolent ; and vindicate to 
the world the importance of my character. 

" I shall not detain you, Mr. Grifiin, by a long 
account of my birth, parentage, and education ; 
sufiice it only to say, that I never received any 
education ; that I am not indebted to a parent for 
my existence ; but that, notwithstanding I am thus 
defective in point of ancestry, I boast a family of 
wide alliances and extensive relationships, and 
date niy birth even prior to the creation. 

^< In short, sir, tlie person, who has now the ho- 
nour to address you, is no other than Nobody. To 
pi*ove what I have advanced of my large connec- 
tions, I am, you must know, allied to Anybody, 
nearly related to Somebody, and connected by the 
closest ties to the family of Everybody. Besides 
these, the various branches of the What'shisnaroes, 
the Whatyecallums, the Suchaones, and the Thing- 
ums and Thingumbobs, come, one and ally from 
the same parent stock. 

*' From thia accounts yoi| might probably be led 
to suppose, that my situation is, of all otliera, the 
most enviable ; that I am growing old, amid the 
caresses pf a difiusive family ; and tliat I am look- 
ed up to with wonder and veneration by the rest 
of the world, as a being pi*e-existent to the com- 
Di^on a|ic^stpr^ and Qontemp^rarv with every gene- 



ration of mankind. But alas ! Mr. -GrifBn, very 
widely mistaken would this idea be found. Ala^, 
sir, the world holds me in contempt, and my near- 
est relations have been taught by their example to 
do the same. I cannot make Anybody confess 
his knowledge of me ; Everybody shuns the suspi- 
cion of being acquainted with me; and Somebody 
has long ago set himself up in direct opposition to 
me : and by degrees attracted to his party ail the 
inferior branches of the family, who find their ideas 
of self-consequence much more pleasingly gratified 
in the relationship they bear to him, however 
distant, than in tlie disgraceful consanguinity of 
Nobody. 

" It has not been always thus. There was a 
time when the name of Nobody was more respect- 
ed. You cannot but know, Mr. Griffin, that in all 
places where the feudal system obtained, and evea 
^ow I believe, in some remote parts of Scotlandt 
it has been customary for whole clans to take the 
name of the master under whom they held their 
several tenures ; insomuch, that it was nothing un- 
usual for the inhabitants of whole districts to be 
distinguishable from each other only by the diC- 
ference of their pranomen^ or christian name, or by ' 
some additional cognomen^ which they adopted for 
the purpose of this distinction ; so that had you, 
sir, lived in those days, there would have been, I 
doubt not, whole provinces peopled with a hopeful 
progeny of Griffins. Ah, sir, these were times 
indeed. Then it was that I, and my old opposer. 
Somebody, by mutual compact, shared the land 
between us, and distributed our names to our res- 
pective adherents. The barons, to be sure, and 
all principal persons, considered themselves as 
members of his family ; but then the tenants, and 
the bulk of the people, were of necessity contented 
to rank under my denomination. And so very in- 
considerable was the number of his adherents, 
compared to that of mine, that he might be almost 
said scarcely to have Anybody on his party; 
whilst, compai^tively speaking, Everj'body sided 
with me. 

" There were then no regular steps of conse- 
quence, no inteimediate gradation of ranks be« 
tween the lord and his slave ; but while the im- 
portance of the one was sufficiently gratified in the 
title of Somebody ; tlie other, hugging himself in 
his own insignificancy, was fully satisfied to herd 
with the multitude of Nobodies. 

" How different is my situation, and how much 
lessened is the estimation in which I am held in 
these days ; while Everybody is labouring with , 
restless ambition to be considered by the world as 
Somebody. It is this principle, which enforces the 
young heir into expences far beyond the limits of 
his fortune, and melts the accumulation of years in 
the extravagance of an hour ; that he may, by his 
spirited conduct, persuade the admiring world that 
he is Somebody. On what other principle does 
the spouse of the substantial shop-keeper ground 
her arguments in favour of frosting the cauliflower 
wig, and rolling up the round belly in a new red 
waistcoat, but that he may be enabled to display 
himself on a Sundays terrace, with a dress arid a 
figure, which may shew him to be Somebody? 
And whence that self-sufficient smile, which cur- 
dles the fat cheek of his love, but from a consci- 
ousness of having assumed, together with her flow- 
ered damask, a degree of importance, which 
abimdantly rescues her from the disgraceful Jippel- 
ladon of a Nobody. 

** But even these desertions, sif, however dis- 
tressing, and this contempt, however wounding, ^ 
might perhaps be able to endure without com- 
plaint; and console myself with the idea of their 
being but negatiyc ipisfortunes. But who, P/Ir. 
Griffin, cpuld forbear to complain of the malice of 
false aspersions, and the railings of groundless 
abuse ? who could bear, without repining, the im- 
pu^tlpn of yice^ of whf9h h^ w^ perfcctiv u » 
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co*iscious 5 of outrages, of which he was perfectly 
incapdjle ? 

** There docs not pass a day, in which my name 
is not called in a hundred times, as a foil to the 
■vices and imperfections of others; as thus, in 
speaking of any notorious offender, * Nobody is 
more wicked,' * Nobody more abandoned,' * No* 
body will' come sooner to the j^allow8.'....It is, 
however, some compensation for this, you will say, 
that I am also made use of as a comparison for all 
that is good and great in any chai*acter.....But, 
alas ! when you consider how far greater is the 
propensity of most people to calumny than com- 
njendation, you aWU readily own, that the being 
coupled once or twice with the name of a great or 
a good man, in but a slender consolation, for being 
daily associated with the name of every thing that 
is rascally and villainous under the sun. 

" It cannot, I think, have escaped your observa* 
tion, how often, in conunon life, a suspicion of be- 
ing an acquaintance of mine, has been prejudicial 
to many an innocent and well-meaning- person ; 
and has served as an excuse for treating him with 
the utmost incivility ; a hint, that such a person 
was a fellow, * who spoke to Nobody,* or a ' crea- 
tui^e that Nobody knew,' has been a cause sufficient 
to subject him to the most mortifying i-udeness 
and contempt. But I shall pass over the consider- 
ation of this, and a multitude of other circum- 
stances of the same nature; nor shall I stop to 
lAake a single obsei*vation on that unaccountable 
malignity, with which mankind are taught to per- 
secute me in proverbs, and most maliciously to pro- 
nounce that wind * An ill ivindj which blows Nobody 
£^ood.\„.Bnt 

" I shall proceed without delay to shew the in- 
justice and wickedness of mankind, in laying to 
my charge several enormities, which it is actually 
out of my power to perform. The instance, which 
occurs to my memory is one of very great antiqui- 
ty, of which you, Mr. Griffin, have in a former pa- 
per very properly taken the notice it deserved, for 
which I thank you. I allude to the paltry con- 
trivance of Ulysses., who, to shield himself and his 
party from the resentment of Polypheme, for the 
extinction of his eyes, had the address to persuade 
that simple shepherd swain, that it was one Ovht$ 
(meaning me, sir), who was perpetrator of the 
bloody deed. Of this accusation, you have already 
had the goodness to acquit me to the world. But 
it were endless to dwell on every particular cir- 
cumstance, which has been laid hold of, to sully 
my fair fame with malevolent aspersions. I 
should detain you too long, were I to enumerate 
the many atrocious house-breakings, of which a 
confirmed suspicion is said to have fallen on No- 
body ; the many midnight murders, at which No- 
liody was thought to have been present; or, to 
descend to less heinous offences, the many stray- 
ed tea-spoons and broken china basons, tlie guilt 
of which a favourite lap-dog, a cat, or a fine family 
of little ones, have been lucky enough totlirow off 
their own shoulders on those of Nobody. I myself 
was not a little displeased the other day, to hear 
on old gentleman, who, by the bye, has one son of 
two and twenty, and several head of younger chil- 
dren, living in the house with him; complain, in the 
double capacity of master of a family and justice 
of the peace, that he had at that time a pier glass 
shattered to pieces, an arm broken off his maho- 
gany easy chair, and a housemaid in the straw^ for 
all v/hich circumstances he was, as fur as he could 
learn, indebted to the kind officiousness of No- 
body. 

" Now, Mr. Griffin, I have laid my misfortunes 
before you in a manner that I think cannot fail to 
excite your compassicn. With you it remains to 

n^diate betv/ecn me and the public and by ex- 

phuning my case to them, to confer on me a last- 



ing favour and benefit, and lay a strong claim to 
the gratitude of, 

« Sir, 
*' Your sincere admirer, 
" And most humble petitioner, 
" KOBonr. 



EDUCATION. 

[It aOTords the Editor the purest and siiicerest satisfaction 
to have an opi>ort\mit7, on any occasion, to give piibli- 
city to any scheme, whose object is the literary and mo. 
ral advancement of the country. To the monarchy of 
Genius it is ardemly hoped Americans will ever look 
with venerating eyes, and to the enterprising insfructor 
of youth may thty ever exclaim whh more than the 
enthusiasm of Horace 
** I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat ; i pede jausto.'] 

TO THE PUBLIC* 

The Trustees of the Newark Academy, and 
several gentlemen of the town, having taken into 
consideration the high importance of female edu- 
cation, have agreed to establish a female academy- 
and boarding school in this place ; and from the 
healthiness and flourishing state of the town, and 
its happy situation for such an institution, they 
conclude they have just reason to hope, that their 
efforts thus to promote the interest of society, 
will be attended with success. 

They have engaged the Reverend William 
Woodbridge to take charge of this seminary and 
boarding school ; a gentleman of very amiable 
character, eminently qualified for such an ofHce, 
and who, for several years, with great reputation, 
had presided over an institution of a similar na- 
ture* 

This institution will be founded on the follow- 
ing principles and regulations : 

I. It shall be under the patronage and inspection 
of the trustees of the Newark Academy, some of 
whom will visit it monthly, and also, such ladies 
as the Trustees shall appoint. 

II. In this seminary shall be taught s 

The first principles of the English language, and 
plain sewing, for three dollars per quarter. 

The fine branches of needle work, the English 
language grammatically, reading, writing, arithme- 
tick, composition, history, and the use of the 
globes, for fi^c dollars per quarter. 

The French language for five dollars per quar- 
ter. 

Drawing, vocal and instrumental music, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

III. The price of board will be one hundred 
dollars per annum; the young lady to provide her 
bed and bedding, and to defray the expense of 
washing her apparel. 

IV. All the pupils, day scholars as well as boar- 
ders, shall pay twenty-five cents, quarterly, as an 
acknowledgment for the use of the building. 

V. Any pupi! may enter this institution, to con- 
tinue by the quarter, or year. 

VI. Boarders shall, continually, advance money 
for one quarter's board ; and all pupils shall always 
advance the money for one quarter's tuition. 

VI r. It will be earnestly recommended to every 
young lady, when health and circumstances shall 
permit, to attend on Sundays, the place of public 
worship to her most agreeable.. 

VIII. Particular attention shall be paid to the 
manners, decency of dress, as well as the moraFs 
of pupils. 

IX. A proper library shall be provided for the 
recreation and improvement of the young ladies, 
at their leisure hours, day scholars as well as 
boarders; and those who shall incline to resort to 
it, shall each pay fifty cents, quarterly, for the 
privilege, which money shall be applied lo pur- 
chase books for the library. 

X. The books to be studied in the academy, 
shall be prescribed by the Gentleman who shall 



preside over it, with the apptofcation of tfce trui 
tees above mentioned. * ' 

XI. The spring Ttt^titm shdll commeiicc tli 
third monday in April, and the Ibll Yacation, tfi 
third monday in Septembter, and th6 term of vad 
tion shall be three week. 

XII. The scholars shall be examined, quarter!^ 
with respect to their progress in their scvcrt 
studies, in the presence of the Tt^stees of tij 
aforesaid academy, and such ladies and gcntif^ 
men, as, by invitation shall attend on the occaskE^ 

XIII. No l^oarder shall visit, or go slbrcmd, nii- 
out permi.s^on of her instructor, or instractreis. 

XIV. The pupils shall attend public devc^'fc:, 
morning' and evenings on days o^ tuition, in cb 
academy. ^'* 

XV. Other regulations may be added to the«.f 
deemed necessary, with the approbation of tk 
Trustees of the Newark Academy. 

A suital^le building is provided for this institi:' 
tion, which will be opened the first da.y of Mai 
next. It is requested, that thbse parents zsk 
guardians, who shall incline to send their chiMrti 
to this academy and boarding school, cither a 
boarders, or day scliolai;^, will give informaika 
thereof, previous to the twentieth day of Marc^ 
next, to either of the subscribers. 

Published at the request of the Trustees offfcf 
Newark Academy, and several gentlemen of ik 
town. 

AxEXAWDER MACWxosrxr, 
UzAL Ogdek, • 
Edward d. GitirFnt, 

EtlSHA BOUDINOT, 

Samuel Ogden, 
John n. Cumming, 
Archibald M'ercks, 
Samuel Baldwin, 
John BtniNET, 
Peter Hill, 
UzAL Johnson, 
John Crauford, 
Newark, New- Jersey, January 3f. ITOl. 



note. After the first of Mty next, the Rctt- 
rend Mr. Woodbrige will also have the superin- 
tendence of the English and mathematical depart- 
ments in the Newark Academy. 

The Trustees qf this academy, hare recci\td 
several very honourable testimonials of the charac- 
ter of this gentleman, and from them, if is deemed 
proper, to publish tlie following axtract of a letter 
from his excellency, Jonathan Trumbull, esq. gov- 
ernor of the state of Connecticut, dated ) 6th Jan- 
uary, 1802, addressed to the honourable Judge 
Boudinot. 

" I have seen several testimonials which the 
Reverend Mr. Woodbridge is possessed of, from 
the late President Stiles, of Yale College, and 
others, to the points of his talents and conduct, as 
a teacher and scholar, to which I can most cheer- 
fully subscribe. I can also add,....that I have had 
knowledge of Mr* Woodbridge for more than 
twenty years....He had his school education at 
the grammar school in this town, from whence he 
went to Yale College, where he obtained his more 
enlarged knowledge of the various scientes, ai 
certiiied by the Reverend President Stiles.. ..h 
his difierent walks in life to this time, I ha^e ever 
understood, that he has sustained uncommon re- 
putation as a teacher and instructor of youth, he 
being possessed not only of the rcqaisite talcfnts, 
but having a happy facility of communicating' in- 
formation... .together vmh* an amiable mode of 
deportment towai*ds his pupils, commanding their 
respect and regard. 

Sliould you obtain Mr. Woodbridge for your 
institution, I shall have one thing to regret, which 
is, that we shall be deprived of tlie talents and 
abilities of a very uaeiiil inatructo^ t^ .the youtk 
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>f his sjtate...*a§ well as of the exatiiple and kSii- 
jnce oFa- man of iirtijc, ^obd mettSsi jntij^ $aid 



>enevoleftcej amon^ the drde of his adqtiamtaftce' "bcHeves thai: wc can he saved by good M^orks as 



n the eastern part of tht United States*^ 



and Whether he betrayed the state ? He has done 
Mfopse, replied, a preacher wkh a black doak, he 



we shall tn futut^, ocicasionaUypublitlitraiularlonsflrom 
the Fucnct cUsaicE.] f • i. 

THE^ 4fl^5^A'^'^^^ ^^ SCA^MENTADO. 

' - '-S^'' ; :, f . • . / : , •. -f. . 

• •'■ '■ Trc2r^iatt^dJ¥omUi^ French.' I' ' 
'•'' '. / ' t ■. * 

MY name U Scarro^ntuftor ; my £lthtT iwas 
govetndr of the city of Caodia, whci*e I C94tte into 
the world in thb year IfiOOv and J rtingLfimbsi! Ahal.one , 
Iro, a stupid and scurrilous poet, wrote a copy of 
degrcl verses, in luy pn^se^ in Ivhich'h© pifQyml 
me desccndfcd from Mihos im ti direct liiie.4ii>ut 
my fat^r beings disgraced) some tiine aftcr^ he 
wrote another poetn^ hy which it. appealed . 1 
was no longer a^4;in to Minos^ but the descendaqt of 
Pasiphae and lier lovpr. . , , 

When I was fifteen ye^-s old» my father sent 
me to Rome to finish my studies. Monsigrior 
Profonde, to whom I was recommended? was a 
jtrs^gc kind of man, and one of the most terrible 
scholars breathing ; he took it into his hea4 to teach 
[T>e the. categprics of AristoUe* and 1 narrowly 
jsicaped his throw jng mc* into the category of his 
ninions. I saw many processions and exprcisms, 
md much oppression. Signora I^atelo, a lady of 
lo rigy.moraJs, was foolish enough to like me: she 
was wooed by two youthful monks^ the Rev. Father 
Poignardini, and the Rev. Father Aconiti, but she 
5Ut an end to the pretensiows* of both of them, by 
granting me her good graces ; yet, at the same time 
[ narrowly cscip^d being exconvmnnicated and 
poisoned. I left Rome exceeding^ well pleased 
^ith the architedttlre of St. Pfeter's church. 

I went to France, in the rei^n of Lewid sumamed 
:he Just ; the first thing I was asked was, whether 
[ chose to breakfast on a ccllop of the marshal 
i'Ancre, whose body the public had roasted, and 
ivhich was distributed very cheap to those that 
lesired t6 taste it. This nation was at that time 
om to pieces by civil wars, occasionbd sometimes- 
>y ambition, sometimes by controversy, and those 
ntestlne broils had for the space of forty years de- 
ugcd the most delightful country in the world with 
)lood. Such were the liberties of the Galilean 
:hurch : the French, said I, are natural fy wi»e> 
irhat makes them deviate fhim that character ? 
They arc much given to joking and pleasantry, 
ind yet they commit a mawfaere ; happy that age 
n which they shall do nothing but joke and make 
m'erry. ' '. ' 

From hence' I sat ^iit for England; the same 
anatical tamper excited the samo ftiTious ^eal ; a set 
>f devout Roman Catholics had resolved', for the 
jood of the church, to blow up the king, the royal 
amilyt and the parliament with gun-powder, and 
hereby free the nation from those heretics. I 
ras shcw^ the Spot where the blessed q^en Ma- 
y, daughter to Henry VIII. had caused above 
ive hurl fired of her' subjects to be bwnt alive. A 
ious Hibernian priest assured ^ao it wias a very 
voidable itttvAar: flrsl^ I becauac thoser tjii^^y had 
umcd wiane Eoglisb $ #ecoB<8y, b^ause they wene 
retches who te^r took^any My water, and did 
3t believe ia St., Patrick* ; 

From Engbmd' I >v«nt to Holland, in hctpes of 
Kia£;nM»re peace and tranquillity amon^ a more 
ilegxnatical people* At my arrival at the Hague, 1 
as entertained, with the beheading •£ a venerable 
d patriot, the prime minister Barnavelt, yvko 
as the toostdeserving ntao in 4he republic. Struck 
ith pitf .ai.t^ aig^ti Ijasi^ vittt his crime wa^ 



'weWias bf faith 

, Ymt are sensible^ that were such systems suffer- 
ed ito^prisvail, the commonwealth could not long 
.subshst, and Chat; a severe law is necessary to refute 
suetanscanftfalous errors. A deep Dutch politician 
•told me whha sigh, tliat such commendable actions 
ooiild' not last for ever. Alas, sir, said he, our 
,peopl« natuw^Iy incline towards toJeratlon j some 
day or another they will adopt it; I shudder at the 
[ tiiod^ht : believe ipe, sir, pursued he, 'tis a mci^ 
. chanoe that you actually faid them so laudably and 
r zealously inclined as to cut off the heads of their 
flellow-crcatures for the sake of religion. Such were 
die lamentable words of the Dutchman ; for my 
own part, I thought proi^ef to abandon a country 
where severity had no compensation, and therefore 
embaiiccd f6r Sjiain. 

I arrived at Seville in the finest season in the 
year* The court yas there! the galleons were 
; arrived, and all seemed to proclaim joy, abuijdancp, 
and profusion.- I espied at the end of a beautiiul 
alley, full of orange and lemon-trcesj a vast cbni 
course of people round an amphitheati^e richly 
adorned ; the king, the queen, the infants and in- 
fantas, were seated under a stately canopy, and 
^Vjsr against that august family, another throne, 
higher and more magnificent, had been Erected. I 
told pnc of my travelling companions, that unless 
that t:hro^e was reserved for God, I could not see 
the use of it ; but these words being overheard by a 
grave Spaniard, I paid dear for having uttered 
th^m. jfn ^he mean time, I imagined we were 
to he diverted with a carousal, wrestling, or bull- 
baiting, when I perceived the grand inquisitor 
ascend that throne, and bestow his blessing upon 
the king and people. Then appeared an army of 
monks, filing off two by two ; some were white, 
others were black, grey, and brown ; some were 
shod, and.some barefooted ; some had beards, and 
some had none ; some were with cowls, and- some 
witliDUt. Then came the executioner, followed by 
about forty wretches, guarded by a world of gran- 
dees and alguazils,' and covered with garments, 
upon which were painted flames and devils. These ' 
fellows were Jews, who would not altogether be 
compelled to abandon the law of Moses, and Chris- 
tians who had married their god-mothers, or per- 
haps refused to worship Nucstra Dama d*Att)cha, 
or to part with their money in favour of tlie brothers 
Hicronyraians. Prayers were said very deVoutly, 
after which all those wretches were tortured and 
burnt, which concluded the ceremony, to the great 
Edification of all the royal family. 

The same night, while I was going to bed, two 
messengers from the inquisition came to my lodg-^ 
ings with the holy Hermandid. They embraced 
mp tenderly, andS, without speaking a word, carried 
me out of the house, and conducted me into a 
dungeon not incommoded by heat, adorned with a 
curious crucifix, and a mat instead of a bed. After 
I had been there six weeks, the father inquisitor 
sent his compliments, and desired to see me : I 
obeyed the summons : he received me with open 
arms, and after having embraced me with more 
than paternal fondness, told me, he was very sorry 
they had put me in so bad a lodging, but that all 
the apartments happened to be ftill, it was rm«- 
possible to give me a belter ; adding, however,- 
that he hoped I should be better tafceh care of an- ^ 
other time. Thfen he asked me very lovingly, 
whether I knew why I was put iritheie.I told the; 
reverend father I supposed it was for my sinsw 
Well, my dear child, rcpUed he, but for what sin ? 
make me your confidant, speak. I did all I could 
to bethink myself of some misdemeanor, but in 
vain ; upon which he -made me recollect my i'tn^ 
prudent words : in short, I recovered my liberty^ 
alter '^having undergone. a sev^rq discipline, and 



paid 30,000 i^a^s. I wentfot^eiefeveof tht'grand 
inquisitor; he was a very polite man, and asked 
me how 1 i^lished the holidays they had given 
me ? I told him they were^ deiightftjl, .wd at 
the same time went to press my companions iq 
quit this cnclianting country. They had time 
enough, during my confinement, to. learn all U>e 
great acliicveraents of the Spaiiarcis,. for the pake 
of religion. The}' had read the memoirs of the 
famous bishop of Chiapa, by which it appears that 
ten millions of infidels were murdered in Americai 
to convert the rest. I imagined that bishop might 
exaggerate a little, but suppose^ thfe victims .were 
but half that number, the sacrifice was still admira- 
ble. 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable adventures I 
had met with in my travels, I clct^riiMocd. to finish 
my tour, and accprdingly I cn^barked ibi»'4'urkey, 
fully resolved never more to intermeddle wiih 
other people's affairs, nor give my judgment about 
public shews. These Turks, said I to my com- 
panions, are a set of unhaptized miftcreaiits, and of 
course more cruel thap the reverend fathej-s of the 
inquisition. Let us be silent among tlie Mahome- 
tans. ' , 

I arrived at Constantinople, where I wa^^trange- 
ly surprised to see more Christiau chi^ivhes than in 
Candia ; but much move so to 3ee also a numerous 
train of monks, permitted to offer their prayers 
freely to the Virgin Mary, and to curse Mahomet, 
some in Greek, others in Latin, and mraa ip Arme- 
nian. How -reasonable are the Tuite J ;{e?:€laimed 
I) whilst the Christian world stains- a{ spotless re- • 
ligion with blood, these infidels tolerajte .doctrines 
which tliey. abhor, without molestation or inhu- 
manity. The Grecian and Latin Christians were at 
mortal enmjty in- Constantinople, and like dogs 
that quarrelled in the streets, persecuted each other 
with the utmost violence. The grand vizir pro- 
tected the Greeks, whose patriarch accused me be- 
fore him of having supped with the Latins, and I » 
wa^ most charitably condemned by tlye divan to • 
receive one hundred bJ9ws with a lath upon the. 
sqle of the foot, with permission, ho>yevcr, .to be 
excused for 500 sequins. Tiie next day tlie grand '. 
vizir was strangled ; and the day following, his 
successor, who was for the Latin party, and who 
was not strangled till a month afterwards, 'con- 
demned me to tlie same punishment, for having 
fupped with the Grecian patriarch ; and, in short, 
I was reduced to. the sad necessity to ffeiqiie^t . 
neither the Latin nor the Greek church. To make 
myself amends, Ldeterpained to keep a inistress, 
and I pitched upon a young Tprkish la^, who was 
as tender and wanton a t^te^d-teu aSiSbe was pious . 
and devout at the mosque. One night, in. the soft 
transports of her love, she embraced me passionate- 
ly, calling out alloy allf^alla. T^ese are th<^ sacra- 
mental words of the Turks. I took theni to be those 
of;jpve,!and thej?«^qre c^ed out in my \Mvaqlla^ alla^ 
dihj upon wj^ich,shesaid, heavenjbe praised, you 
are a Turk. Jji the mor^ning the iman came to ^ 
circumcise me, but as i made sqme difficulty, tlie 
cadi of our quiirters, a loyal gentleman, very kindly 
told me he. purposed to impale me. I saved my 
foreskin and my backside with a thousand sequins, 
and Hew into Persia, firmly resolved never to go 
to the Latin or Grecian mass in Turkey, nor ev§r 
more, to say ^«//a, -<z//i7, alla^ at a rendezvous. 

4t jfifY arrival, at Ispahan, l^was asked which I 
was for, white: or black sheep ? I answered, that the 
flesh of a white or black slieep was fjqual to me, 
provided it was tender. It niuj^t be known that 
tie factions of the white and blacksheep stiji divid- 
ed the Persians, who imagmed I meant to laugh 
at both parties, insomuch that I had scarce enter- 
ed the city gates, but I had a sad affair to extricate 
myself from, which I did, however, with a good 
number of sequins, by mean? of which Xgot safe 
outof the jiunds of the sheep. ; . , . 

1 went as far as Chin^ with an hUerpkifcter, 'w h^ 
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infomiecl mc that It vas the only country where one ' 
mipht live freely, gaily, and peaceably. The Tartars 
had rendered themselves masters of it with fire and 
rword, and the reverend fatliers the Jesuits on one 
Bide, and the reverend fathers the Dominicans on 
the other, said that tliey drew souls towards God 
every day, without any body's knowing it. »Sure 
there never was a set of noorc zealous converters, 
for they persecuted one another by turn* ; they 
sent to Rome whole volumes of calumnies, wherein 
they reciprocally called each other infidels and 
prevaricatoi-s. There was particularly a terrible 
quarrel among them about the mctliod of making 
a bow. 

The Jesuits taught the Chinese to salute their 
parents after the manner of Uieir country ; and the 
Dominicans, on the contrary, held that they ought 
to bow to them afterthemanner of Rome* 1 happen- 
ed to be taken by the Jesuits for a Dominican, and 
they told his Tartarian majesty that I was the 
pope's spy. The supreme council immediately 
ordered the prime mandarin, who ordered a Ser- 
jeant, who ordered four guards to arrest and bind 
me, with all the ceremony used on such occasions. 
I was brought after one hundred and forty genu- flec- 
tions before his majestyi who asked whether I 
really was the pope's spy, and whether it was true 
that his holiness intended to come in person to 
dethrone him 5 I answered, that the pope was a 
priest, three score atid ten years of age ; that 
he lived four thousand miles distant from his sa- 
cred Tartaro-Gkihese majesty ; that he had about 
two thousand soldiers, who mounted the guard 
with a parasol ; that he never dethroned any body ; 
and, in short, that his majesty might sleep in quiet. 
This was the last unfortunate adventure I met 
with in the whole course of my travels. I was sent 
to Macao, where I embarked for Europe. 

I was obliged, in order to refit my ship, to put 
into an harbour on the coast of Golconda. I laid 
hold on that opportunity to go and see the court of 
the great Aureng-2eb, so much renowned for its 
wondeiful magnificence: he was then at Delhi, 
and I had the good foitune to see him the day of 
that pompous ceremony, in which he received the 
heavenly present sent him by the sheriff of Mecca, 
viz. the broom with which they had swept the holy 
house, the Caaba and the Beth alia. That broom is a 
symbol which only sweeps away all uncleanness of 
soul. Aureng-zeb had no occasion for it, since he 
was the most pious man in all Indostan. 'Tis true 
be had cut his brother's throat, poisoned his father, 
and put to death by torture about twenty rayas, and 
as many omrahs, yet nothing was talked of but his 
devotion, which they said was without equal, except 
that of his most sacred majesty Muley Ismael, the 
most serene emperor of Morocco, who never fail- 
ed to cut off several heads every Friday, after 
pmyers. 

To all tins I spoke not a word, my travels and 
adventures had taughtme to bridle my tongue, and 
1 was very sensible it was not mine to decide be- 
tween the piety of the emperors of India and Mo- 
rocco. 

1 had not yet seen Africa; but whilst I was debat- 
ing witli myself, whether it was better to satisfy this 
lust inclination, or sail for Italy, my ship was taken 
by the negroes, and I was of course earned thither. 
Our captain railed against the captors, asking 
thein the reuson why they thus outrageously violat- 
ed the laws of nations ? they replied, your nose 
is iou^, and ours is flat ; your hair is straight, 
and our wool is curled ; you are white, and we 
arc bl^k ; consequently we ought, according to 
the sacred and unalterable laws of nature, to be 
ever enemies. You buy us on the coast of Gui- 
nea, as if we were not human creaturcs,th en treat 
us like beasts, end with repeated blows compel 
it:» to eiemsl digging into the mountains in or- 
der to find a ridiculous yellow dust of no intrinsic 
>nJue, and not worth a good Eg^yptian ojiion*? 
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therefore, when we meet with yt)u', ahd are 'the 
strongest, we make you our slavcsi and force yon 
to till our ground, or else we cut off your nose 
or ears. We had nothing to say against so wise 
a discourse. I was employed to tiU the ground 
of an old negro woman, having no inclination to 
lose either my nose or my ears ; and after a 
twelvemonth's slavery, I was redeemed by tome 
friends I had written to for that purpose. 

Having thus seen the world, and all thai is great, 
good, and admirable in it, I resolved to return to 
Candia, where I married, a little after my arrival. 
I was soon a cuckold, but plainly perceived it tobe 
the most harmless and tolerable situation in life. 



POLITICS. 

[We preserve in the Port Folio the following outline of a 
debate in the Senate of the United States, on the passage 
of the bill for fixing the military peace establishment, 
because ihe speeches, on one tide, contain the dectrmes 
of liberal economy, and shew that there are a few, 
who do not calculate national dignity from the fiente 
table of Dr. Franklin.] 

Mr. HILLHOUSE, of Connecticut, said, he 
should vote against the bill....that he was as fond 
of economy as other people, but then he wished it 
to be real economy, and not a mere sound to dupe 
the people. That on comparing the present esU- 
blishment as it now stands with thafiwhich is pro- 
posed, it would appear that with the same cflfective 
force there was very little difference in the actual 
expense....that indeed there arc now in service a 
number of officers of inferior grades who arc su- 
pernumerary, but the extra expense attached to 
them was nearly balanced by useless officers of 
higher grades in the new system, among which 
are colonels, for which there was no use, and who 
had been found by experience, in the revolutionary 
war, to be both unnecessary and inconvenient.... 
that a short bill authorizing the president to sus- 
pend enlistmenU and the filling up of vacancies in 
the present establishments would, imless our army 
was increased by him, leave the expense very 
much the same as that which would be required 
by the new system; and then if circumstances 
should require an increase of force, it might be 
obtained by the executive magistrate, without the 
necessity of summoning congress, at a great ex- 
pense aud loss of time....tliat such increase of force 
would cost the public much less than a similar in- 
crease under the new system, because that was a 
more expensive system, and that we should then 
have the advantage of retaining in our service 
officers who had acquired a knowledge of their 
business, and not be obliged to employ inexpe- 
rienced young men, which would be both costly 
and hazardous; for we could not expect, tliat those 
whom wc now turn out for no fault, but under a 
mere pretext of economy, would return again 
into our service... .that, for his part, he was not 
one of those who could be led away by every idle 
talk about economy; he would look to facts.. ..that, 
as he was well informed, a corps of seven hundred 
marines had been discharged last July, for the 
sake of economy, and what was the consequence? 
Why, these men, who were perfectly disciplined, 
well clothed, and every way fit for service, went 
off with their new clothing on their backs, and by 
the month of January following, it was found ne- 
cessary to enlist others, and give bounty and clothes 
to meq who, when they could be raised, would be 
of little use, and in the mean time, our frigates 
were detained, and the consequence probably 
would be, that the squadron in the Mediterranean 
would be obliged to come away, before tliat which 
is to be sent out could arrive ; and thus our com- 
merce in that sea would be left unprotected, and 
a great deal of inopey be spen^ for uothixig; and 



all this that gentJcmaD might put on the appear- 
ance of economy.«»«that he was very much afraid 
the aame thing would happen to our land force 
Hhich had happened to our murines, and therefore 
he should vote against the bill. 

Mr. Wright said, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut was very much mistaken in his idea of the ex- 
pensc.ahat it was necessary to make that distinc- 
tion of grades which was now proposed) for that 
officers would not too readily obey those who, being 
bn the same grade with themselves, had only a 
seniority of commission.. ..that this was a fact well 

known to military men. He thouglit therefore the 
new arrangement was' wise and proper......that a 

very great saving would be made, aud tliat without 
it the state of the finances would not permit the 
repeal of the internal revenues, and the reli^ of 
the people from those oppressive taxes which they 
groaned under.. ..that confidence should be reposed 

in the administration, and when the administration, 
came forward to lessen the expenses of the cotm- 
try, and stated the force which was fully sufficient 
for the defence of the country, it was proper to 
comply with their patriotic wishetf 

Mr Baldwhtj said, that to be sure there might be 
some little difference in the expense of organizing 
the regiments in the manner now proposed ; but as 
that was thought most proper* by gentlemen bet- 
ter acquainted witli the business than himself, he 
should not object to it on that account«...that the 
difference between the old establishment and the 
new, was said to be between five and six hundred 
thousand dollars, a sum nearly equal to the nett 
produce of the permanent internal taxes. He 
thought therefore it was proper to adopt a mea- 
sure which would produce so considerable a saving* 

Mr. Morris sud, there was a wide difference 
between saving and economy in all affairs what* 
ever, from those of a family to those of a nation...* 
that saving frequently involved very great loss.... 
that if one of our frigates were moored with a 
rope in order to save the expense of a cable, she 
might indeed be held in a calm, but the first gale 
of wind would blow her on shore; and tlms, though 
we saved a cable, we might lose a ship....that a 
government ought to extend its views beyoxid the 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence, because there 
were objects committed to its care which it was 
more important to economize than mere money ...• 
that even in a pecuniary point of view, he was 
doubtful whether it would not be better economy 
to fill up the regiments under the present peace 
establishment than to adopt the substitute pr«^o- 
sed..».that the United States had large tracts of 
land to sell, and a distribution of sufficient force 
through that tract of country, to preserve order 
among the people: prevent them from exterior 
injury ; and give them a monf;y market for a 
part of their produce, would certainly tend . to 
accelerate the sale and settlement of those lands.— 
that we are, moreover, bound by every priDciple 
of national faith, to afford full protection to those 
who have already purchased; and if, from the 
want of a sufficient force in that quarter, intruders 
should settle on and take from thera their lands 
they had purchased, there would be an end to fur* 
ther sales. He did not therefore believe that this 
saving would eventtially appear to be even aa 
economy of money. 

That the proposition of his honourable ftiend 
fh>m Connecticut went however to the whole tengtlk 
of pecuniary saving which was desired or aeftrly so. 
That he believed the difference would not be moro 
than thirty or forty thousand dollars wbicb in a 
business of such magnitude was not worthjr of < 
notice. That events not only possible, but creti 
probable might render it highly expedient wuA 
mdeed indespensably necessary to encrease tli 
paltry force which we called an armyu It- lu _ 
been frequently asserted that the ■dmmig^i^lianj 
> Digitizet 
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thought the force proposed was sufficicot. For 
his owa part he did not mean to question the 
talents or virtues of the administration) neither 
would he place his private judgment or informa- 
tion in competiiion with (hose of men entrusted 
by the public confidence^ with tlie conduct of our 
affairs. But he saw no where that distinct evi- 
dence of any such opinion or desire in the admin i- 
Btratioa, as would furnish ground to act upon the 
principle of con&denCe^ and involve the propcj' 
responsibility. He ibei«tore thou|^lit it hig^hly pro- 
per, to place at tlie dispoftition and in tlie discre- 
tion of the executive govemmei^ti such powers as 
by circumstances it might be required to exer- 
cise, and tlien adting with the fuli Informatiofi 
which tlie administration had the means of acquir- 
ing, it would be able to iifford to the people tiiat 
protection to which they are entitled. If no event 
took place calling for . an increase of force, there 
would be no increase of expense. But if such 
event should arise the resulting expense be It 
what it may, must be bonie. 

That gentlemen, in the confidence of goveni- 
ment, might possess more accifrate knowledge of 
foreign transactions than he could dGqtiii*e; That 
they probably did possess it, and could from thence 
conclude, that a i*eduction of our little military force 
might be prudent at the present time, That pro- 
ceeding however,, upon the ground of mere private 
information, he had Veason to believe, that a part 
of the large ai'niament coming from France was 
destined to take possession, of Louisiana in con- 
sequence of arrangements, between, the first consul 
and the Spanish court. That Louisiana was a large 
tract of country. That if the force which arrives 
should be large it might not be prudent to leave a)l 
our southern frontier without any regular troops, 
to which the militia might in an emergency repair 
•••.That he did by no means pretend to question 
the wisdom of the pi^s^nt administration, much 
less to dictate or even advise any specific line of 
conduct. That if it had been his fate to direct ijn 
any degree the public councils, it would have be A 
with hfm a leading principle in' oar foreign rela- 
tions, always to keep up a body of regular troops 
at the head of the St. Lawrence, and another near 
our southern frontier upon the Missisppi, equal to 
the military force, which any foreign power migHt 
oppose to them respectively* That 'indeed, the 
plan proposed by his honourable friend from Con- 
necticut, would not enable the govcrment to do 
this, but it would enable them, as soon as their 
information should render it adviseable, to collect 
from the different posts a body of a thousand men 
(i*eplacing them by reciniits,) and to post them in 
a situation to prevent a sudden inroad, if any 
should be meditated..«.That if the case were of 
sufficent importance, the Congress might be asem- 
bled to make fbrther provision. That the recruit- 
ing in the mean time would go on, and thus our 
preparations for untoward events, be in much 
greater forwardness. On this, as on every other 
occasion, he was disposed to shew that confidence 
which (for the public interest) must be reposed in 
tlie executive department of government, by vest- 
ing them with the needful powers to protect that 
interest; powers to be exercised under their con- 
stitutional responsibility. A responsibility which 
would not attach where the powers were witheld 
derived. 

That he considered this question as nmch more 
important in its consequences and relations than 
in any immediate object, to which it could apply. 
TJiat the time might come when the people of this 
count r/ vouhi say they had been betrayed* That the 
spirit of party had often raised charges as serious, 
on foundations nrach more slight. That he would 
neither incur the guilt, nor yet subject himself to 
the imputation, and should therefore, (if for no 
other reason) vote against the bill* 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

In an extract of a letter from a friend in Edinburgh. 

THE author of "Tlie Farmer's Boy" has just 
published a collectionjof Miscellaneous Poems, con- 
sisting of tales, ballads, odes, Sec. replete with ten- 
derness and simplicity. The subjects aj*e chiefly 
drawn from ^^Coitage Life," 1 was never a very 
warm admirer of Mr. Bloomfield, but I confess I 
am much pleased with these poems. 
- The celebrated author of The Pleasures of Hope 
is about committing to the press a volume of poems, 
among which will be a description of a Tour 
through the Highlands of Scotland..^.Can there be 
a finer subject ibr a poem t 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE ^BT FOLIO. 

THE following is a sensible reniark of a London 
traveller : 

AV'e are sometimes urged by enthusiasm, to fall 
down and worship the golden image of commerce, 
but reflection bids us pause, and consider whether 
this mighty engine may not be overworked. Com- 
merce is a great instrument, in the hand of reason, 
to connect and intermarry the wide spread famti- 
lies of mankind ; but let us not trust to reason 
alone. Let us not wholly submit our feelings to 
our purses, and counters, and ledgers. Let os 
never forget that, though the busine^ of the head 
is calculation, the business of the heart is enjoy « 
ment. We may be very rich in products, and ma- 
nufactures, and population) and very poor in ihe 
spirits and minds of men. 

London is, of all places, the most convenient and 
retired, for a man of small fortune. There, every 
sort of necessary is to be had in the smallest quan 
titles; and, provided a man has a clean shirt, and 
three pence in his pocket, may talk as loud in the 
coffee* house as the 'squire of 10,000 a year. No 
one asks how he lives, or where he dined. It is 
not so in the country. 

A coon. one! 
A prisoner, in the state prison of New-Jerscjr, 
being dangerously ill, requested the keeper to s^iid 
for a clergyman to visit him. The keeper, doubt- 
ful of the lawfulness of granting the request, sent 
to one of the inspectors of the prison to know ifl^e 
might admit the clergyman, the « act for the pu- 
nishment of «crimcs" having declared the benefit of 
clergy forever abolished and done away ! ! 

The London reviewers, remarking on a dufll 
poem* tbus jeer the miserable author, describing 
the admiration of the Jews, when Paul was preach- 
ing: 

" The gazinjj lynagogoe, in wonder rapt. 
Devour \i\% pregnant speech." 

That the Jews were very voracious, the reviewer 
remarks, is not to be doubted ; but to devour things 
pregnanty was contrary to their law. Besides, if 
they devoured the speech pregnant, they devoured 
it before it was delivered, a circustance which sur- 
passes all belief; at the same time, there was 
something extremely savage in the transaction, for 
the poet tells us, in the next line, that the saint 
spoke with " words that live;'* so that the speech 
they devoured was not only pregnant, but they 
most inhumanly swallowed it alive I 

Our dashmg bucks, who display all their Jelm- 
ship in driving through High-street, frequently re- 
mind tlie pedestrian plodder of 

Sunt ^uos eurrieulo p^lvel;f a 
Cokgisse juvat. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOIf THE POST folio: 
ANACREOVTIC* 

HERE, from toil and trouble free, 

Whi:re no cares %ttacku8» 
We our son^ attune to thee, 

Bacchus, joUy Bacchus ! 
Thou dost every blisn bestow^ 

Banish every sorrow. 
And chase far the thoughts of woe. 

Dwelling on to-moiTow* 

And by thee, whose bounty kind 

Gives the magic cluster, 
Beauty when inspir'd, we find 

Glows with mellow'd lustre : 
See the lightning of her eyes, 

Bosom gently heaving..... 
Hear those soft, those witching sighs.. 

Say, arc they deceiving ? 

Well may we, thy votaries, love 

Thy extatic tre^ure, 
Which can every care remove, 

Heighten every pleasure : 
And upon our bended knee, 

(As becomes our duty) 
We our off'rjiig pour to thee, . 

Bacchus !....and to Beauty. 

Ao. 



TO ELIZA. 

THOUGH distant far from thy lov'd arms. 
My thoughts with fondness dwell on thee ; 

For ne'er the finir with rival charms, 
Can from thy bondage set me free : 

His freedom he shall never find. 

Who saw thy form, and knew thy mind. 

As blended in yon prismy bow, 
I see the glowing hues combine, 

So raptured fancy joys to shew, 
Each beauty and each virtue thine : 

And when such charms the heart inspire, 

E'en reason but augments desire. 

. Ao. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

BONAPARTE*. 
[FifOJr 977£ Jr£9-£0JrS«] 

GOOD courteous reader, I am sure the name 
Of Bonaparte must have reached thine ear ; 

But lest thou be deceived in his fame, 
E'en from my muse his glories shalt thou hear- 

And first, this hero, like to other men. 

Has capabilities to eat and drink : 
In stature, he is five feet nine or ten. 

A goodly size, as many ladies think. 

A year or two 'ago his face was pale, 
But now, they say, it is a dingy brown j 

And thence at Paris sprung an idle tale, 

lliey said 'twas Gen 'ral Toussaint come X» 
town. 

In science he is deep.«..his rapid pen 
At once describes a vict'ry and a bust j 

And lighting in a swamp or marshy fen. 
He tells how many thousands bit the dust. 



The verges ijpon tbif rcnowiied chief wett written h«. 
fore he had Assumed the new pan, which he is now placing 
lu the pohiltal dhiM t>f the frtnch ttvolmipfi. ^*| >> * 
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His travelling- Hh$ of course bdfot a M\\ 
In lands i^d apils; but this I will advance, 

That let his knowledp^e be whatc'er it will, 
He knows the difference 'twixt Cayenne and 
France. "^ 

But we must trace the Wst'ry of his life? 

Observe, how, inch by inch, his greatness grew ; 
At ten years old, we find him deep in strife, 

Vowing in ti balloon to tilk€ a view. 

There fii^t Tib lAighty genius was unfurl'd, 
(Admire his wise foresight and prudence true.) 

He wish'd.to see the huge unwieldy world, 
His infatitatdom' panted to subdue. 

Light o'er his head his youthful hours rolU.. 

He hastes" t<\ Genoa.... What do we behold I 
The hero asking,** What's o'clock ?" no soul 

The hero can Tesolve...veach watch is sold. 

On ev'ry side the Idreadful ckwnours rise ; 

No watches, shirts, or shoes do we possess ; 
Not thee, nor the difrectbrfy we priee. 

Unless ye save us from our sad distrees* • 

" Courage! my lads; allonsl see yonder plains 
« And armies, given us by Fate's decree ; 

" The Austrian spoils shaM well reward your pains, 
" Watches efaoulgh, and Wuiimser's watch f4r 
me." ' ^ ' 

9oon Ca Ira and civic hymns resound, j 

In horrid joy the x^eg*ments dance and jump ; \ 

And, as imagination wins the ground. 
Each feels his bay'net in a hostile rump. 

!Tis said dame Fortune.is not over chaste, 

Nor does she much delight in ancient men ; ! 

She foun^ our hero most unto her taste. 

And smil'd on Wurmser only now and then. 

Thus victory to victory succeeds. 

Armies retreat, and towns arc rendered up ; 

The fields are spoird....and poor Italia bleeds, 
And soon at Mantua will the victor sup. 

He came—.and.told the people they were fr?c, 
Delivered from, the tyranny of knaves; 

Bade thorn to plant the emblematic tree. 

Whose shadow would disdain to shelter slaves. 

Bade them tol>e.the right good friends of France, 
And plac'd some thousand men within their wall?,' 

Lc&t that by any accidental chance, 
They changed their minds, and struggled in 
street brawls. 

Next with tKe 'erap'rors courtiers, tetc-a-tctey 
AtCampo.Korroiorhe^plans a peace ; 

Which done', He vows that either soon or late. 
He'll go' and drive the English troops like gees^ 

His dreaifuj grenadiers, his boast arid pride, 
Borne on huge rafts shall strike us all with fears : 

Sail up the Thames upon the faithless tide. 
And knock the antique Tower about our ears. 

March thence ujito the bank, whose fecile doors 
Shall yield up all to their rapacious law, 

Swift bounds the echo fcom ihc Gallic shore?, 
Voila bank notes at par with assigUftts I 

But he or the directory soon found 

This plan beneath the genius of France; 

And then, the Turks and Mamelukes to confound, 
He led his grewtdicrs a pretty dance. 

Tost on the sctrs'fWl'tnairy a stormy -day^ 

At length liis navy^ reach 'ji the Egyptian Strang, 

Oiilyat Malta;,..stopmngfc3fth^,:waj, , 
To pliiy .tbC'4^Yilf4id tji^j^j^lfuid. ., . . , . , 



Safe in Aboukir*s bay the naTy rode, 

Approaching victories the warriors greet, 

Nor xroiild they -find one scavan to ibrbojie 
That Nelson hasten'd with his conq'ring fleet. 

Brave Nelson came.... and while his vengeance flew 
And claim 'd the victory as Britain*s right, 

Great Bonaparte took a bird's-eye view, 
Securely mounted on a turret's height. 

The navy lost !....no logic can prevail 
On Amc's citizen's to change one mind, 

TjiOse people thought he look'd just like a snail, 
Who came abroad, and left his shell behind. 

Yet Generalship like his were never found> 

Hail, Ali Bonaparte ! Pive I'hero I 
His faith like any weathercock veer'd round) 

A pious mussulman from top to toe ! 

But here the devil interferes, and bids 

Each thing run counter to the prophets will ; 

Still must he battle near the Pyramids, 

And in their mosques some more old women 
kill. 

Lo ! on a dromedary, full of pride. 
To Syria now the hero bends his way, 

Those soldiers, who can steal a camel, ridcy 
The rest march after in their best array. 

Rejoice, ye Jews ! the Israditish walls, 
Require but workmen to be built ap4ce, 

A mighty raSifi loudly on you calls, 

In every Syrian town to raise Duke's-place. 

Gen'ral agsdn, he summons Acre with 
Fraternal offers j strange, they won't go down, 

But that uncivil knight, sir Sydney Smith, 
Was rude enough to fortify the town. 

ffe tjaught the Turks to banish idle fears, 
And make incursions on the hostile French ; 

They sally ....and find Jacobins have ears^ 

Which, as superfluous luxuries, they retrench. 

To desperation drove, the town they storm. 
And storm again ; but it is all in vain ; 

At length they take their leave, without much 
form. 
And, storming^ march to Egypt back again. 

In the retreat the Arabs wcrcunkind, 

Honour *mongst f^i>rw..,..yet they con^nitted 
theft 

But eoon the hero hus the bliss to find 

The pyramids st^d just where they were left. 

He calls a council; finds the season past, 
When men can fly. to India in a day ; 

And> after much debate, concludes at last, 
From Egypt he had beUer Mip away. 

And as the Hebrew youths, in days of old. 
Went into Egypt to preserve their lives, • 

So out of Egypt, Ponaparte bold. 

Escaped to Paris, where I hear he thrives. 



CAROLINE. 

IT THOMAS CAMPBELL, tSq. 
JUrUOR Of " fBE PLEASURES OF HOPE.'* 

I'll bid the hyacinth to blow, 

I'll teach my grotto green to be, 

And sing my true love all below 
The hollow bow'r and Myrtle tree. 

There, all liis wild- wood sceAtd to bring, 
The sweet south wind-shall wander by. 

And with the music of his wing 
Delightmy rustling canopy I 



Come to my close and clustering baw*r, 

Thou spirit of a milder clime, 
Fresh with the dews of fruit and flow*r, 

Of mountain heath and moory thyin* 

With all thy rural echoes come, 

Sweet comrade of ^c rosy* day, 
Wafting the wild be^s gentle hunn 

Or ci(ckoo*s plaintive roundelay. 

Where'r thy^nomlng breath bas|>la]r*d9 

Whatever iftleft of Ooem lann-d. 
Come to my blonom-iroTen sbade^ 

Thou wand'ring w«id of F^ity Land 1 

For sure, fit)qBiftpqae enchanted isle 

Where Heikv'n and love their sabbnth tw^d. 

Where pureiu)d hs4>pj spirits jiipile. 
Of Beauty's fairest brightest i^ould i 

Ip some green Eden of the deep, 

Where pleasure's sigh alope isheaT*d» 

Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 
Endear'd, undoubting, undccciv'd : 

In some .sweet Par^ise a&r, 

Wiiere Muaic winders, distant, lost. 

Where Nature ligKts her leading star. 
And Love is never, never, cro^'d I 

Oh, gentle gale of Eden bow'rs. 
If back thy rosy feetshpuld roan. 

To rerel with the cloudless hours 
In Nature's more propitious home 

Name to thy lov'd Elysian groves 
That o'er inchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than cherub loves 

And let the name be Carol^ke ! 



EPITAPHS. 

,PV. Ji ^Ai;.0^* 

I 

The Boreas winds, tempestuous nrafw 

Have tost me to and fro, 

In spite of both^ by. God'* decrees, 

I harbour here below. 

And. though at anchor hej^.I U0 

With many of pur fleet. 

Yet once agaLoL I In^pe to rise, 

ReaPtadmiral Christ to meet. 



Grim Death took me without any, .warntog 
I was well at night, and dead al nine in the idot* 
ning. 



^ti Dubois, who wai bonr in a cart, snd Julkd in a di^ 

Begot in a dart, in a cart fit^t drew breath. 
Cart and tierce was his life, and a cart was hai 
death. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

TOR TEE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUIL SAUXTKR, IS<^ 
No. XV. 

I HAVE always admired character painting. It 
iterests me, I confess, much more than/oce psdnt- 
kg. Tbeophrastus, wlio held an old, but Grecian 
:ncil, wfis an excellent moral limner. But I am 
raid my fi&stidious readers would frown at the stem 
jverity of his lineaments. I, therefore, will not 
>py from his drawings. But from a more recent 
id a more fiashionable picture dealer, I will take 
le liberty to borrow a portrait or two; and to 
muse myself and please my coiuteous visitants, I 
ave fitted up a Lounger's Gallery. Walk in, 
idies and gentlemen, and try to discover a like- 
ess. 

Irene transports herself at a great expense to 
^pidaurus, sees Esculapius in his temple, and con* 
lilts him upon all the disorders, to which she is 
ubject. She begins by complaining that she is 
xhausted by fatigue; the god pronounces that 
hat is occasioned by the great lengtli of the jour- 
ley, which she has just made. She informs him> 
hat at night she is deprived of appetite ; the ora- 
le commands her to eat sparingly of dinner. She 
idds that she is deprived of sleep ; and he pre- 
K:ribes her not lying in bed during the day. She 
isks why she has become inactive, and the remedy 
herefbr; the oracle recommends her rising be- 
bre mid-day, and sometimes exercising her limbs 
it the promenade. She declares that wine is 
loxious to her ; the oracle commands her to drink 
rater: that she is afRicted with indigestions, and 
le advises temperate diet. My vision becomes 
rreak, said Irene ; use spectacles, replied Escula- 
)ius. I daily lose a portion of my vigour, con- 
inucd she ; it is, said the god, because you grow 
)ld. But what remedy is there for this languor ? 
The most efficacious one, Irene, is to die, as your 
nother and grandmother have done. Son of 
\pollo ! exclaimed Irene, what advice do you give 
ne ? Is it in this that consists all that science, 
vhich men proclaim, and which has procured you 
:he respect, the reverence of the world I What is 
:hcre rare or mysterious in all that you have told 
me ? Did I not know all the remedies which you 

iave prescribed ? Why then, replied the god, 

lavc you not made use of them, without coming so 
^reat a distance to consult me, and shortening 
|rour days by the fatigues of so long a journey ? 

Clltus, during his whole life, has had but^two 
employments, eating his dinner in the afternoon, 
uid his supper at night; it would seem that he 
iras born only for digestion. He has but one sub- 
[ect of conversation ; he tells you of the courses, 
Mrhicli were served at the last repast, at which he 
vas present, he informs you how many kinds of soup 
Jierc were« and dilates upop the (qualities of each ; 



he then describes the roasted and the boiled, he 
exactiy recollects the dishes, of which the first 
course was composed, and does not forget the de- 
sert, the fruits, nor even the plates, on which they 
were served. He names all the wines and cordi- 
als, which he drank, he possesses the language of 
the kitchen as perfectly as possible, and inspires 
one with a wish to dine at a good table, where he is 
not a guest. He has, above all, a palate of exqui- 
site delicacy, which cannot be easily deceived, and 
he has never been exposed to the horrible incon- 
venience of eating a bad ragout, or of drinking in- 
ferior wme. This is a man illustrious in his way, 
He has carried the art of good living as far as it 
can be carried ; we shall not again see a man who 
can eat so much, and so luxuriously. He is the ar- 
biter, whenever the quality of a dish is the subject of 
controversy, and it is hardly permissible to have a 
taste for what he dislikes. But he is no more. 
However, when drawing his last breath, he ordered 
himself to be carried to table ; he gave an enter- 
tainment on the day of his death. Wherever thou 
mayest be, O Clitus ! thou eatest still ; and shouldst 
thou re-idsit this world, it would be for the sake of 
eating. 

I have known people wish to be girls, and hand- 
some, from the age of thirteen to twenty-twO| and 
after that age to become men. 

Men and women rarely agp*ee, as to the merit of 
a woman ; their thoughts on such a subject must 
be different. They cannot please their own sex, 
by the same qualities that they please the other: a 
thousand charms, which excite, in us, all the noble 
passions, among them, only produces aversion and 
disgust. 

There are some women, who have an artificial 
dignity, confined to the movement of the eyes, the 
air of the head, and the style of walking, which ex- 
tends no farther ; a dazzling mind, which imposes, 
but which we cannot esteem, as it is not profound. 
There are also some, who possess a dignified sim- 
plicity, the gift of nature, independent of gesture 
or step, and yet giving grace to every look and mo- 
tion : this has its source in the heart, is a proof of 
high birth, indicates solid merit, is accompanied 
by a thousand virtues, which cannot be concealed, 
and which forcibly strike every beholder, though 
veiled by excessive modesty. 

Some young persons are not sufficiently aware 
of the great advantages of artiessness, and how 
useful it is to encourage every thing that can pro- 
mote it. They weaken this gift of heaven, so 
rare and so unstable, by affected manners and bad 
imitations. Their sound of voice and stiLe of mo- 
tion are borrowed: they make themselves up, 
practise often litUe arts, and consult their mirrors 
to know if they are enough unlike what nature 
made them* It is not therefore without much 
trouble that they become less pleasing. 

A coquette never loses her desire to please, nor 
the good opinioi^ of herself* She l^pks upon time 



and years as something, which can only wrinkle 
and make other women ugly, and foi'gets that age 
is written on her own face. The same dress, 
which formeriy embellished her youth, now dhji^ 
gures her person, and increases the impcifections 
. of her old age. Preciseness and affectation accom- 
pany her in sorrow and sickness, and she dies full^ 
dressed in ribbons of gaudy colours. 

Beauty is arbitrary ; agreeableness is something 
more real, and more independent of taste and 
opinion. 

To judge of some women, by their beauty, their 
youth, their haughtiness, and disdain, we would 
suppose that none but a hero would have power to 
please them* They select a husband, and we find 
him a litUe monster, without Q ^cadf 

We derive tills advantage from the perfidy of 
women, UnU it cures jealousy. 

There is a false modesty, which is vanity; a 
false glory, which is folly; a false grandeur, which. 
is meanness ; a false virtue, which is hypocrisy ; 
and a false wisdom ) which is 

PRUDERY, 

MISCELLANY. 
cMi^icAL Hisrojtr OF j*orEPrn 

IT is difficult precisely to fix on the epoch of 
Poverty, or to mark with accuracy the moment of 
its birth. Chronologists are silent ; and tiiose, who 
have formed genealogies of th^ gods, have not 
noticed this deity's, though she has been admitted 
as such in the pagan heaven, and h^ bad temples 
and altars on earth. 

The fabulists have pleasingly narrated of her, 
that, at the feast which Jupiter gave on the birth of 
Venus, she modestly stood at the gate of th? palace, 
to gather the remains of the celestial banquet, when 
she observed Plutus, the god of riches, inebriated, 
not with wine, but with nectar, roll out of thq 
heavenly residence ; and, passing into the Olympian 
gardens, he threw himself on a vernal bank. She 
seizcHl this opportunity to become familiar with the 
god. The fi-olicksome deity honoured her with his 
caresses, and, from this amour, sprung the gpd of 
love, who resembles his father in jollity and mirth, 
and his motiier in his nudity. This fabulous narra- 
tion is taken from the divine Plato. Let u^ now 
turn to its listoric extractioi^ 

Poverty, Uiough of remote antiquity, did not exist ' 
from the earliest times. In the first age, distin- 
guished by the epithet of tiie gt)lden, it certainly 
was unknown. In the terrestrial paradise it never 
entered. This age, however, had but the juration 
of a flower: when it finished. Poverty began tq 
appear. The ancestors of the human race, if they 
did not meet her face to face, knew her in a partial 
degree. She must have n>ade a rapid progress at 
the time of Cain, for Josephus informs us, he scoured 
the couaUy with a bandiui. Proceeding fi-om this 
obscure period, it is certain she was iirmly iistab-* 
lished in the patriarchal age^ k is ^^l/wJ^Wy^ 
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•f merchants, who publicly practised the commerce 
of Tending slaves, which indicates the utmost de- 
gree of poverty. She is distinctly marked by Job: 
this holy man protests, that he had nothing to re- 
proach himself with respecting the poor, for he had 
assisted them in their necessities. 

As we advance in the scriptures, we observe the 
legislators paid great attention to their relief..... 
Moses, by his wise precautions, endeavoured to 
soften the rigours of this unhappy state. The divi- 
sion of lands by tribes and families ; the septennial 
jubiliees ; the regulation to bestow, at the harvest- 
time, a certain portion of all the fruits of the caith, 
for those families, who were in want; and the obli- 
gation of his moral law, to love one's neighbour as 
vne*s self, were so many mounds erected against the 
inundations of poverty. It was thus that the Jews, 
under their aristocratic government, had few or no 
mendicants. Their kings were unjust; and, rapa- 
ciously seizing on inheritances, which were not their 
right, increased the number^ of the poor. From 
the reign of David, there were oppressive governors, 
who clevoured the people as their bread. It was 
btill woirse undor the foreign powers of Babylon, of 
Persia, and the Roman emperors. Such were the 
extortions of their publicans, and the avarice of their 
governors, that the number of mendicants was dread- 
iuUy augmented; and it was probably for that 
reason, that the opulent families consecrated a tenth 
part of their property for their succours, as appears 
in the time of the evangelists. In the preceding 
ages, no more was given, as their casuists assure us, 
than the fortieth or thirtieth part ; a custom which 
this unfortunate nation, to the present hour, pre- 
serves, and look on it as an indispensible dtity ; so 
much so, that, if there are no poor of their nation 
where they reside, they send it to the most distant 
parts* The Jewish merchants always make this 
charity a regulai* charge in their transactions with 
each other, and, at the close of the year, render an 
account to the poor of their naUon. 

By the example of Moses, the ancient legislators 
were taught to pay a similar attention to their poor. 
Like him, they published laws respecting the divi- 
sion of lands; and many ordinances were made for 
the beneht of those, whrai fires, inundations, wars, 
fv bad harvests had reduced to wnnU Convinced 
that idleness more inevitably introduced poverty 
than any other cause, they punished it rigorously. 
The Egyptians made it criminal ; and no vagabonds 
•r mendicants were suffered, under any pretence 
whatever. Those, who were convicted of sloth ful- 
ness, and still refused to labour for the public, 
when labours were offered to them, were pmiished 
with death. It was the Egyptian task-masters who 
observed, that the Israelites were an idle nation, 
jind obliged them to furnish bricks, for the erection 
of those famous pyramids, which are the works of 
men, who otherwise had remained vagabonds and 
mendicants. 

The same spirit inspired Greece. Lycurgus 
would not have in his republic either poor or rich ; 
tliey lived and laboured in common. As, in the 
present times, every family has its stores and cel- 
los, so they had public ones, and distributed the 
provisions, according to the ages and constitutions 
of the people. If the same regulation was not 
precisely observed by the Athenians, the Corin- 
tliians, and the other people of Greece, the same 
maxim existed in full force against idleness. 

According toi the laws of Draco, Solon, &c. a 
«onviction-ctf wiifhl poverty was punished with the 
If>s8 of life. Plato, more gentle in his manners, 
vouIJ have th^m only banished. He calls them 
enemied of the state, and pronounces, as a maxim, 
i.i-it, where there are great numbers of mendicants, 
f.ital r^ivolutio.is \fill happen ; for, as these people 
have nothing to lose, they seize and plan opportuni- 
ttvis to disturb Ihc public repose. 

Ta^ andeat Romans, whjse universal object was 
tJ^ public p,\) ;pv*ri:y, were net indebted to Greece 
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on this head. One of the principal occupations of | 
their censors was to keep a vratch on the vagabonds. 
Those, who were condemned as incorrigible shig- 
gards, were sent to the mines, or made to labour on 
the public edifices. The Romans of those times, 
unlike the present race, did not consider the far 
niento as a pleasing occupation: they were con- 
vinced that their liberalities were ill-placed, in be- 
stowing them on such men. The tittle republics of 
the bfes and the ants were often held out as an ex- 
ample ; and the last, particularly, where VirgU says, 
that they have elected overseers, who correct the 
sluggards.... 

' Pars agmlna co^st 

Csstigam que moras.' 

TlAOll.. 

And, if we may trust the narratives of our travel- 
lers, the beavers pursue this regulation more rigor- 
ously and exact, than even these industrious socie- 
ties. But their rigour, although but animals, is not 
so barbarous as that of the ancient Germans, who, 
Tacitus informs us, plunged the idlers and vaga- 
bonds in the thickest mire of their marshes, and left 
them to perish by a kind of death that resembled 
their inactive dispositions. 

Yet, afler all, it was not inhumanity that prompted 
the ancients thus severely to chastbe idleness : they 
were induced to it bj a strict equity ; and it would 
be doing them injustice to suppose, that it was thus 
they treated those unfortunate poor, whose indi- 
gence was occasioned by infirmities, by age, or un- 
foi^seen calamities. They, perhaps, exceeded us in 
genuine humanity. Every famUy constantly as- 
sisted its branches, to save them from being reduced 
to beggary, which, to them, appeared worse than 
death. The magistrates protected those, who were 
destitute of friends, or incapable of labour. ^Vhen 
Ulysses was ctisguised as a mendicant, and present- 
ed himself to Eurymachus, this prince, observing 
him to be robust and healthy, offered to give him 
employment, or otherwise to leave him to his ill- 
fortune. When the Roman emperors, even in the 
reigns of Nerp and Tiberius, bestowed their lar^ 
gesses, the distntmtors were ordered to except those 
from receiving a share, whose bad conduct kept 
them in misery ; for that it was better the lazy 
should die with hunger, than be fed in idleness. 

V.'hether die police of the ancients was more 
exact, or whether they were more attentive to prac- 
tise the duties of humanity, or that slavery served 
as an efficacious corrective of idleness, it clearly ap- 
pears, how tittle was the misery, and how few the 
numbers, of their poor. This they did too, without 
having recourse to hospitals. 

At the estabtishment of Christianity, when the 
apostles commanded a community of riches among 
their discif^es, the miseries of the poor became alle- 
viated in a greater degree. If Uiey did not abso- 
lutely Uve together, as we have seen reUgious orders, 
yet the rich continually supptied their distressed 
bretheren: but matters greatly changed imder 
Constantine. This prince, with the best intentions, 
published edicts in favour of those christians, who 
had been condemned, in the preceding reigns, to 
slavery, to tlie mines, the galleys, or prisons. The 
church felt an inundation of prodigious crowds of 
these unhappy men, who brought with them urgent 
wants, and corporeal infirmities. The christian 
families formed tlien but a few: they could not sa«- 
tisfy these men. The magistrates pixitected them: 
they built spacious hospitals, under different titles, 
for the sick, tlie aged, the inyatids, the widows, and 
orphans. The emperors, and the most eminent 
personages, were seen in these hospitals, examin- 
ing the patients. Sometimes they assisted the 
helpless, and sometimes dressed the wounded* This 
did so much honour to the new religion, that Jutiau 
the apostate introduced this custom among the 
pagans. But the best things are seen continually 
perverted. 
1 



Those retreats were found not sufficient. Ma« 

slaves, proud of the liberty they had just recoTcrJ 

looked on them as prisons, and, under vaxious pa 

texts, ^vf.riiicred about the country. They d 

pluycd, with art, the scars of their former wotuW 

and exposed the imprinted martu of their chaq 

They found tl\us a lucrative profession in beg:gt| 

which had been interdicted by the laws. The pi 

fession did not finish with them: men of an unl 

ward, tui-bulent, and Ucentious disposition* glat 

embraced it. It spread so wide, that the mcccd 

ing emperors were obliged to institute new lavi 

and it was pennitted to individuals to seize on thefl 

mendicants, for their slaves and perpetual vasssid 

a powerful preservative against this disorder. 1 

is observed in almost every part of the worid bg 

ours ; and it is thus that nowhere they ao aboid 

with beggars. China presents us with a noble a^ 

ample. No beggars are seen loiteriAf^ in tkir 

country. All the world are occupied* even to tk 

btind and the lame. Those, who aie kics^MMe cfl 

hour, tive at the pubtic expense. What b da 

there, may also be performed here. Then, instct 

of that hideous, importunate, idle, licentioiiia povo< 

ty, as pernicious to the police as to nooitafity, lel 

should see the poverty of the eax lier ai^r^Sy iHrnblb 

modest, frugal, robust, industrious* and bboncLs. 

Then, indeed, the ffible of Plato miglit be reaEzd: 

poverty may be embraced by the god of ricks; 

and, if she did not produce the voluptuous c^i^irii^ 

of love, she would become the fertile jaoC&cr S 

agriculture, and the ingenious mother of the fine 

arts, and of all kinds of manu&ctures* 
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A WRITER of a periodical paper is aim 
considered as the lawful receiver of those cai> 
plaints and accusations, which cannot, with p» 
priety, be brought before any other tribunal, aad | 
has, from time immemorial, been the rtpoubaj 
of all those petty distresses, whkh^ whai Tcoted 
any where else, oftener excite derision thaa |ity. 
I flatter myself therefore, you will be gnudouslf 
pleased to take mjr case into consideration ; ui 
if, af^er I have told my story, you find right m 
my side, you will issue an edict, prohit»tiBg nf 
enemies from persecuting me. 
. I am the son of an opulent and respectable citi- 
zen, who, for the first fifty years of his life, iw 
never, on any occasion, two miles from Thrend- 
needle-street, who knew no learning bat arithIB^ 
tic, no employment but posting his books, and m 
dissipation beyond the enjoyment of his weekly 
club. It has been observed, that a man's venen- 
tion for learning is sometimes in proportion to bu 
own want of it; this was exactly the case with mj 
father. He was determined, he said, his soi 
should be the best scholar in the city of London 
He therefore sent me to a considerable free-schod 
in the neighbourhood, where I acquired ^abouttf 
much knowledge as those seminaries usually bt- 
stow ; and, if I was not quite the eighth wondd 
of the world, I was at least the wonder of m] 
father, who always examined me of a Sunday afte 
dinner, in the pi*esence of the curate, who was gc 
nerally complaisant enough to express his astonisl 
ment at the quickness of my appreh«>don, an 
the goodness of my memory. 

At the age of eighteen, I was seat off'in the n 
gular succession to a college in Oxford, who? 
students were always taken from our seminan 
As I had never in my life been farther firom Lot 
don than Turnham Green, I found myself in 
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cw world, and, for some time, I thought it a very 
appy one. I had health and spirits, my allow- 
nce was ample, and I had a great many agreeable 
ompaBions, wbo obligriigly assisted me in the 
rduous task of spending it. 

A very little observation was sufficient to shew 
le, thai every body around me consulted only by 
rhht means they should best get rid of their time; 
nd candour must acknowledge, that the variety 
iid elegance of their amusements reflect great 
lonour on the inventors. I too was resolved not 
be behind hand with my friends, in the science 
f spending time agreeably ; and, in order to do it . 
lore systematically, chose for my arbiter delici- 
ruMi one of the most knowing men in Oxford..... 
{e not only regulated my dress and my behaTi<Mir, 
ut selected, with great care, my acquaintance :.... 
>ld me how many under-waistcoals were proper 
>r the different seasons ...how maay capes were 
fce^ary for a great coat-.—ndien shoe-strings 
nd when boots were most becoming....tat»ght me 
ow to lounge down the High-atreet...aMd hew to 
tand before the fire at the coffee-house. 

** Nil desperandam Teuero dnce.'* 

Under such a guide, my progress was not slow. 

soon became almost as wise as my instructor, and 

hould shortly hare obtained the character of a 

novHTtg sioit, had not miy hopes been cut off at 

nee by an accident, which I am going to relate. 

.It being summer when I was entered at the 

Diversity, my feats of horsemanship had been 
onfined chiefly to Port Meadow and Bullington 
rreen ; at one or other of which places I never 
lissed appearing, at least once a day, upon a very 
lever cropt poney ; and, though I knew no more 
f a horse than of an elephant, yet, by the instruc- 
ions of my friend, by talking big, and offering to 
rot a number of miles within the hour for large 
urns, I contrived to make many people believe I 
Lnew something of the matter* 

At last winter came, and I found it necessary to 
le very fond of fbx-hunting, wichoutwhichnoman 
:an pretend to be ksiowit^m Never was a more 
atal resolution taken; never was there man less 
[ualified for a sportsman, as I was naturdly timid 
jid chilly, and had never been on horseback in my 
ifo, before I came to Oxford. But there was no 
Itemative; my reputation, my ebaracter, my very 
:xistence as « knowing man^ depended on my con- 
luct in thb article; and, to say the truth, I had 
leard from my acomantance such long and pom- 
K>us accounts of sharp bursts^ and long chaces.... 
uch entlmsiasttc panegyrics on, and such ani- 
nated descriptions of, this amusement, that I 
eally began to think there must be something won- 
lerfuHy bewitching in a diversion, which seemed 
o take up so much of the time and tlioughta of 
ny companions. I, therefore, by the advice of my 
riend, gave forty-five guineas for a very capital 
lunter; and having furmshed myself with the 
)roper paraphernalia, cap, belt, 8cc. made an ap- 
K>intment to go with a large party and meet the 
9x houds the next day. 

My friends were punetual to their appointment, 
nd rattled me out of bed at seven o'clock, on a 
aw November morning, though I vrould have 
:iven a thousand worlds to have lain another hour, 
nd a millioB not to have gone at all ; I was, how- 
ver, obliged to repress ray sensations, and to 
sign an alacrity I felt not j and, though shivering 
rith cold, and pale with, apprehension, to affect 
ic glow of pleasure; and assume the eagerness of 
ope. After a long ride, through a most dismal 
ouotry, we arrived at the wood, where we found 
[le hounds were not yet come, on account of the 
adncss of the morning, which, from being foggy 
3d drlezliog,'had now turned to a very heavy rain. 

ilerc then we amused ourselves riding up and 
own a wretched swampy common, or standing 
ader a dripping woodi for about two boui*s, at the 



end of which time the day cleared up, the hounds 
came, and every countenance but mine brightened 
with joy ; for I was half in hopes they would not 
come at all. My sufiering^s indeed were but yet 
begun ; for no sooner had the hounds thrown off, 
than my horse gre\v so hot, that, beaumbe<l as my 
hands were with cold, I had no sort of power over 
him ; the consequence of which was, that I receiv- 
ed many severe reprimands for riding over the 
hounds, and treading on the heels of other horses. 
After I had ridden in this state of torment about 
three hours, the men and hounds all at once set up 
a most terrible howling and screaming, and they 
told me they had found a fox. 

I shall not, Mr. Loiterer, attempt to describe the 
ciMiotf for, if you are a sportsman, you know al- 
ready what it is ; and, if you are not, I am sure 
you will never know it from my description : all I 
remember is, that, as soon as the chace began, my 
horse (who went just where he pleased) dashed 
down a wet boggy lane, and in a moment covered 
me over with water and mud. 

Oh, Mr. Loiterer! if you have the common 
feelings of humanity, you will not, without some 
degree of pity, conoeive me at once cold, tired, and 
frightened, carried on with irresistible velocity, and 
plunged through the dirtiest part of the dirtiest 
county in England ! 

At last, however, my sufferings came to a close ; 
for, at turning short at the end of a narrow lane, 
my horse started^..! pitched over his head, and fell 
as soft as if it had been on a feather bed. There I 
lay, till a countryman, who had caught my horse, 
brought him to me, and good-naturedly assisted 
me in getting up and cleaning my clothes. No 
intreaties however could prevail on me to remount, 
and, having desired my assistant to lead my horse 
to Oxford, I determined to endeavour reaching 
home on foot : but this I found not so easily ef- 
fected, in my present condition, and luckily meet- 
inn with a higler's cart, which was bound for that 
place, got into it, and, in this vehicle, made my 
triumphant entrance over Magdalen bridge, about 
eight o'clock in the evening, just as tlie High-street 
WAS at the follest. 

As soon as I got to my college, I went to bed, 
and sent for Dr , by whose skill and assist- 
ance I was at the end of the week recovered, indeed, 
as to my health, but my reputation was gone for 
ever. My story, during my confinement, had got 
wind, and was laughed at in all parties. My ac- 
quaintance began to look at me in a very con- 
temptible light, and even my own familiar friend, 
in whom I implicitly confided, soon let me know, 
that it was no longer consistent with his reputa- 
tion to be seen walking the High-street with me. 
If I entered a coffee-house, I was sure to hear a 
titter and a whisper run round the room ; and at 
last the very servants at the livery-stables pointed 
at me as I passed the streets, and said....7'Afrc'5 
the gentleman as got such a Ml of a tumble Mother daj» 

In short, I was obliged to give up all my know- 
ing acquaintance, and get into an entirely different 
set, who as they had never aspired to the first pin- 
nacle of sporting merit, and could, at best, boast 
but a secondary kind of knowingness, received me 
with open arms. They, on hearing my story, told 
me I had totally mispent my time and money; 
that fox-hunting was not only a very dangerous, 
but a very expensive and a very uncertain amuse- 
ment ; that shooting, on the other hand, was free 
from these objections, being a diversion exceed- 
ingly cheap, always in our power, and which had 
the additional recommendation of furnishing us 
game for our own table, or our friends'. All this 
was ended in offering to be my instructors in this 
agreeable amusement. 

I own I listened to this recital with pleasure, and 
accepted the offer vfith gratitude, for I was not yet 
quite cured of the rags^ for being kno^ing^ and 



thought it not impoisible to gain som; dc:^rer (»f 
reputation for being a good shot. I therefore fir.'- 
nished myself with every pi'oper requisite for tiii.s 
amusement, and, in an evil hour,, accompanied m)' 
new friends to Bagley-Wood, I will not take up 
your time with a particular description of our day'j, 
sport, but it is enough to say, that the last error 
was worse than the first, that I returned home wet, 
dirty, scratched, and tired, and pretty well con- 
vinced, that I was not more fitted for a shot thaa 
a fox hunter. 

I have since endeavoured to excel in some other 
amusements, but the same ill luck has constantly 
attended me. I got at least twenty broken hcacs 
last winter, in learning to skate, and have since 
narrowly escaped being drowned, by attempting 
to throw a casting net, which had nearly drawn me 
into the water with it. This, however, was tlie 
last effort of the kind I ever made, and I am now 
set quietly down, perfectly satisfied with my own 
achievements in the sporting way. But the worst 
part of the story is, that my companions have not 
yet done laughing at me ; my exploits, on the con- 
trary, seem to be to them inexhaustible subjects of 
amusement : sometimes they talk to me, ana some* 
times at me. One wonders at my waut of taste^ 
and another at my want of resolution. A third 
asks me how I felt when I was falling off. And % 
fourth thanks heaven he was not bred in London. 

In this distressful situation, I apply to you, Mr. 
Loiterer, as my only friend, and beg you to inter, 
cede in my behalf, since nobody else will. Tell 
them then, sir, that I do not in the least call in 
question the merit of their different diversions, or 
doubt their particular prowess in them, but that, 
by early and unconquerable prejudices, and through 
a perverted but incurable taste, I can find no plea* 
sure in diversions, where difficulty and dariger arq 
rewarded by dirt and noise. You may tcU them 
also, that, on condition they are merciful to me on 
this subject I will, in my turn, promise always to 
speak of sportsmen with reverence, and drink fox* 
hunting in a bumper* And that whenever (ut 
their return home, after their bewitching sports) 
they feci inclined to expatiate on their glorious 
toils, and hold forth on the merits of their horses 
or themselves, they shall find a most sUetit, respects 
fol, and attentive hearer in, sir. 

Your humble servant, 

CHRISTOPHER COPKNEf* 



FROM THE MICROCOSM, 



..USM 



Quern penes arbitrium est et jus. et oorma loqu^odi. 
Use is the judge, the Uw and rule of speepli, 

IT is a favourite aniusement with me, and one 
of which in the present paper I shall invite my 
readers to participate, to adopt a maxim establish-* 
ed in any single instance, to tmce its influence 
where it has operated undiscover^sd \ to examine 
the secret springs, by which it has worked; a:5d 
the causes, which have contributed to their con- 
cealment. In the course of this pursuit, I may 
boast, thf^t there is scarce one of these miniatures 
of experience and observation, from the moral 
maxims qf Grecian philosophy, to the prudential 
apothegms of Poor Robin^ which has not bocn suc- 
cessively the object of my observation and discus"* 
sion« I am, however, aware, that in the opinion of 
their importance, 1 may perhsps be singular. 

That ** life is short," tliat " the generality of 
mankind are vicious,** seem ideas that might have 
suggested themselves to a mind undistinguished 
for peculiar sagacity, or an uncoir^mon share of ex* 
perience. But to carry further th$! former of these 
maxims, and to consider that life is short, when 
cpn>pafe4 ^ith the multiplicity of it$ business, i^i4 
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the variety of its pursuits; that it is too much so 
for the purposes of honour and ambition ; that to 
draw a conclusion from the attempts of men, we 
should imagine it longer ; is an observation not so 
entirely unworthy of a philosopher. And by pur- 
suing the latter of these thoughts, though, on the 
first v.cw, it may not appear the result of any extra- 
ordinary observation, it may be found, on a narrow- 
er inspection, to convey a strong argument of the 
impropriety of popular government. 

The scrap of Latin, which, in conformity to esta- 
blished precedent, is prefixed to my paper, exhibits 
liU example of the influence of fashion beyond those 
limits, which are usually assigned to its preroga- I 
tive. For were we to accept the definition of it, I 
the most usually accepted, we should consider it 
only as the director of diversion and dress ; of un- 
meaning compliment and unsocial intimacy. And 
however e\idently mistaken such an opinion might 
appear, we must look for its source in one of tlie 
most prevailing principles of the human mind ; a 
principle, the excess of which we stigmatize by the 
name of pedantry, of deducing the illustrations of 
every subject of inquiry, from the more immediate 
objects of our own pursuits, and circumscribing its 
tounds within the limits of our own observation. 
On the contrary, we shall find, that all our attempts 
to prc«:ribe bounds to the activity of this so power- 
ful agent, will end only in surprise at the extent of 
its authority ; in astonishment at the universality of 
Its influence. Its claim to an undisputed empire 
over languagCjis asserted by the author from whom 
I have taken the motto for this paper ; with what 
justice, the testimony of a succeeding age may de- 
clare ; when a Casar, who made and unmade the 
laws of the world at his pleasure, found the small- 
est innovation in language beyond the utmost li- 
mits of arbitrary power. Nothing, indeed, but the 
highest vanity, nourished by the grossest adulation, 
an idea of the infinitude of sovereign authority, and 
servile obedience, could have given birth to such an 
attempt. 

However paradoxical it may seem, thatf in * 
matter of judgmcut and Uste, the vague arbitra" 
lion of individuals should be preferable to the ab" 
4,olute decisions of a learned body : yet the imbeci" 
lity 60 evident in the language of a neighbouring 
nation, and so undoubtedly the effect of establishing 
fcuch a court of chucisra, leaves us little reason to 
regret, that language with us is so entirely the child 
of chance and custom. The first prize of rhetoric 
I'iven to a woman, was a bad omen to the future en- 
deavours of the f rcnch Academy* 

To omit the innutnerable inconveniences attend- 
ing on etery attempt to regulate language; to 
']m\^€ of the possible success of such an attempt, 
from the abstracted probability alone, were to de- 
dare it impossible. A multitude of circumstances, 
equally unforeseen and unavoidable, must concur 
lo the formation of a language. An iiaprovement, 
f>r coiTuption of manners; the reduction of a foreign 
«nemy ; or an invasion from abroad, are circum- 
stances that ultimately, or immediately, tend to 
j/roducc some change In the language of a people* 
And even of these, the most feeble agents have been 
found more eiBcacious, than the joint o|)eratlon8 of 
l-ower and policy. 

TI»e conquests- of this nation on ihts continent, 
«9ntributed more perhaps to the naturalization of 
the* P'reoch langu«ige amongst us, than the Nor- 
jnan invasion, and its attendant cor^sequcnees, the 
necessity laid on every individual to acquire the 
use of that tongue, in which all cases of property 
were to be- determined ; and the numberless disad- 
Tci^tages and restrictions ijaaposed on the study of 
this native Aaiig'aa{^e^ 

At a timewiien measures so seenFiingly deemve 
p»pv;'d ineiuciuai, it unxy be curious to obficrve 
liuii ii^wUw)' vi ui*A4.:s, iip;jUitntIy foreign from any 



connection with the improvement or alteration of 
our language. The residence of our nobility in 
ihe conquered provinces of France, the continual 
wars maintained against that nation, making the 
study of their language an indispensible qualifica- 
tion in all, who aspii-ed to civil or military digni- 
ties, unavoidably brought on a change in our own. 
The accusation, therefore,of a learned etymologist, 
against Chaucer, of introducing into our language 
" Integra verbomm plaustra," " whole cartloads of 
words," however elegant in expression, is false in 
foundation. The language of Chaucer's poetry, is 
that of the court, in which he lived; and that it 
was not, no probable conclusion can be drawn, 
from any difference of style in this authors cf^ptem- 
poraries. In those who wrote under the same advan- 
tages, no such difference is observable ; and tliose, 
who were excluded from tliem, laboured under ex- 
treme disadvantages, from the variations in verna- 
cular language, and the diversity of provincial dia- 
lect ; which, as they have now in a great measure 
ceased to exist, may, together with their primary 
causes, furnish a subject for curious inquiry. 

It appears, from the concurrence of several in- 
genious antiquaries, as well as from the testimony 
of Caxton, in one of his prefaces, that the English 
language was, in his time, diversified by innumera- 
ble provincial peculiarities. He mentions his own 
choice of the Kentish dialect, and the success that 
attended it. The language of Chaucer's poetry is 
frequently more intelligible to a modem reader, 
than that of such of his successors, as employed 
themselves on popular subjects. Gawin Douglas, 
a poetical translator of Virgil, is now, owing to the 
use of a northern dialect, though a near contempo- 
rary of Spencer's, almost unintelligible. 

After establishing the existence of a fiitct, the 
beaten track of transition will naturally lead us to 
a consideration of itft causes. Among the first ef- 
fects produced by an extension of ^npire, may be 
reckoned a barbarous peculiarity of language, in 
the provinces the roost remote from the seat of 
learning and refinement. Livy is said to have had 
his Patavinity ; and Claudian is accused of barba- 
risms, the consequence of his education in a 
distant province. A difficulty of conveyance, 
a stagnation of commercial intercourse, will pro- 
duce the same effects with too wide an extension 
of empire ; and are as effectual a barrier against 
a mixture of idioms and dialect, as in a more civi- 
lized state, the utmost distance of situation between 
the most remote provinces. 

To causes seemingly so unconnected witli the 
situation of language, must we attribute the barba- 
rity of our own, during so many centuries. And 
those, which contributed to its refinement, may, at 
first sight, probably, seem equally foreign to that 
effect. No nation, perhaps, contributed less to 
the revival of literature, than our own ; a circum- 
stance, which in a great measui*e secuitid it from 
that torrent ol pedantry, which overwhelmed the 
rest of Europe. The ignorance of our ancestors 
kept them unacquainted witii the ancients ; ex- 
cept through the medium of a French translation. 
The first labours of the English press brought to 
li^rht the pi-oductions of English literature ; which, 
how rude and barbarous soever, were not confined 
to the intelligence of the scholar, or the libraries of 
the learned ; but dispelled throughout the nation, 
and opeix to the inspection of all, disseminated a 
general tat^te for literature, and gave a slow, gradu- 
al polish to Dur language :.....while in every other 
nation of EurcJJe, the conceits of commentators, 
and writers of a similar stamp, whose highest am- 
bition it was to add a Latin termination to a High 
Dutch »am«, came into the world, covered with ill- 
soitcd shjreda of Cicero and Virgil ; like the evil 
spirits, which hare been said to animate a cast-off 
carcase, preYl<m9> to their ascension to the regions 
of lights 



rftOM THE LEPTOLOGIST. 

Malta pictorci vident m eminentiis «t in umlMra, qnae c^ 
Don vldemas. 



THERE is scarcely any employment of the h 
man mind, in which its greatest faculties are ma* 
nobly exerted, than in the delineation of the p» 
sions and sentiments incident to human nature. ; 
they are the subjects of the painter's art. TIk L 
bit of attention, to which a painter is accusiona:* 
actually seems to add a new faculty to those, wLl 
are the common lot of mankind, and, as Cicero h. 
observed, in the passage prefixed to this essay, y 
senses are made alive to objects, which, in titr 
uncultivated state, would forever have escaped rhr 
notice. And while all the more elevated powe 
of the soul are employed in characterising the pa 
tical or historical expression, which the prmqilj 
subject of the piece requires, the minutest sj 
most delicate attention is, at the same time. 
manded by all those subordinate particulars of 
rangement and execution, which, while they esca» 
superficial observation, are the cause, as Reyzab 
has elegantly observed, that the clat>orate pnxis 
tions of the most patient and perseTering appib 
tion appear to the admiring spectator to have bes 
stamped on the canvas by one gig^antic eScat d i 
being of a superior order. 



While the eye is accustomed b j the itadN d 
painting to observe, the hand is at the saoae ti« 
habituated to express the most delicate £faeaccs 
of visible objects; and a mechanical fiKfi^iro^ 
tained, which is of the utmost advantage lo^ pro- 
secution of many other branches of im|meBAv 
so that a certain degree of practice in \k^ d 
design, may be considered as absolutely Decesnr; 
to a man of general science. 

To attain a great perfection in the invcBUrt el 
creative arts of painting can be expiectcdbmbT 
few even of those, who devote their lives to t 
profession ; but there is a certain degree of pm 
ciency, which may be attained without the saoifc 
of too grent a portion of time, and which is of ei^ 
utility and importance with those studies, vki 
are more universally considered as belonging to i 
finished Education. A similar improvement cf the 
faculties is in some degree produced bj a difigeot 
contemplation of the works of the great nastcn, 
which must naturally tend to impress the nisi 
with conceptions, and fill the imagination wtb i 
scenery possessing that ideal perfection, which s 
sought in vain in the material world* 

But as in philology, so in painting, it has b«3 
too usual to inquire. Whose is it ? instead of VVba: 
is it ? and, as if it wei-e the perfection of leaniiig 
to be able to distinguish at once the hand-writk^ 
of every philosopher, that man has been deciKti 
the most perfect connoisseur, who has been at^ 
most readily and most positively to decide on i^e 
painter's name. Not but that such a power of dis- 
crimination, notwithstanding the frequent blunders 
of those, who pretend to possess it, may casilv be 
conceived to exist : we have all distinct ideas c^ 
thepei^sons and autography of our friends; a shep- 
herd readily knows each of his sheep, which io< 
stranger appear alike; and a nobleman higlii 
rank and respectability might be named, tdo, 
when at Westminster, had learned, for his amuse- 
ment, to distinguish all his school-fellows by tfccir 
feet. It must also be granted, that the acquisition 
of such a discriminating faculty must have been ?<*• 
companicd with a considerable degree of experience 
in the essential excellencies, as well as in ihe acci- 
dental characters, of a painter. A man canro! 
have familiarised himself vnxh the Iiard ouilir^ 
the equable prosaic tint, and tiie sparkling eye of i 
Raphael, witho%it feeling the sweetness, the syninic-« 
try, and the majesty, of his figures; nor have bcti 
impressed with the rich colcuring the sin.pericg 
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outh, the half common and half ideal features of 
^rre ^*i^io, without a conception of that glow of a 
liniAtioa, that vivid expression of nature and sen- 
tiicnt, which accompanies those characters. If 
: has adverted to the broad livid hues and revers- 
i position of Guido's heads, and the spotted lights 
\d garish looks of Annibal Carracci's personages, 
e must have relished in some degree the beauties 
nd graces of t;hc one, and the fire, spirit, and the 
incy of the other. 

We have at present artists in this country, who 
ave given ample proofs that they have not looked , 
n tlie works of their predecessors without a power 
f profiting by the study : and we should perhaps 
lisplay in our annual exhibitions a still greater num- ' 
►er of pieces deserving praise, if the many valuable 
;oIlcGtiims of the works of the great masteis actu- 
ily in Britain, were as easy of access as in other 
countries. But it happens unfortunately in this 
aae, that our private opulence produces a kind of 
tational poverty ; for our best artists are bribed ^ ' 
i constant sacrifice of their talents to persjanftl va- 
lity, in the lucrative employment of portrait paint- 
ng; and those master-jnecei of art, which, if col- 
ected together,>ould perhaps surpass every single 
jallery in the universe, not excepting even that of 
Dresden, arc now scattered, solitary, or in small 
lumbers, over the whole kingdom. 

In fact, Britain is one great metropolis, and we 
:annot cross a single corner of the country without 
inding a palace and a court, which ever way we 
Lui*n. If any magic art coold present to us at one 
/iew, the eontents of Wtndsor^castle, of Bucking- 
;)am-h6use, of Burleigh, of Qlenheim, ofChiswick, 
:>f Chatsworth, of Keddleston, of Cavendish-square, 
E>f the divided OrleaBs-galleiy,ofLansdown-house, 
of Belvoir, of New Norfolk-street, of Park-street, 
and many other private collections, which might 
be named, we should find that there would be little 
necessity to seek for studies even in the most for- 
tunate of other countries. That all these should 
ever, in the natural coure of things, be brought 
together into otte collection, is certainly very im- 
probable ; and the wish would be as vain as wick- 
ed, that a national museum sliouid be formed on 
the Parisian system. 

But nature's works are open to the study of all ; 
and we need only refer to the Confession and La 
FilU mal gardee as splendid instances of the perfec- 
tion, to which a liberal imitation of nature akme, 
has been able to advance the most original of the 
English artists. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE or- EDMUND BUBKM. 

EDMUND BURKE, a writer, orator, and 
statesman, of superior eminence, was bom at Dub- 
lin, on January I, 1730. His father was an attor- 
ney of reputation, of the protestant persuasion. 
Edmund received the early part of his education 
under Abraham Shackleton, a quaker, who kept a 
school or academy at Ballytore, near Carlow. If 
in this seminary he did not acquire that exactness 
of classical instruction, which is the pride of the 
public schools, it is probable that he was indebted 
to it for the rudiments of a larger plan of intellec- 
tual pursuit, which is often the advanUge of a pri- 
vate institution. It is to the honour both of the 
master and the scholar, that for near forty years, 
the latter, in his visits to Ireland, used to travel 
many miles to pay his respects to the former, who 
lived to an advanced age. In 1746, Edmund en- 
tered at Dublin college, as a scholar of the house. 
It docs not appear that he distinguished himself 
in the studies and exercises of the place ; but his 
mind was by no means unoccupied* He closely 
pursued a plan of sttkly of his own choice, of 
which the principal objects were logic, metaphy- 



sics, morals, history, rhetoric and composition. 
He S2ems to have left Dublin collef^e after taking a 
bachelor's degree, in 17i9 ; and it has been com- 
iuonly reported that he finished his studies at the 
Jesuit's college, at St. Omer's. This circum- 
stance, vhich has illiberally been marie a sort of 
charge against him, has been denied, apparently on 
;|ood grounds, by his biographers. Nothing, how- 
ever, is recorded of him about this period of his 
life, but that he made an unsuccessful application 
for the vacant professorship of logic in the univer- 
sity of (ilasgow. 

In 1753, he first entered upon the great theatre 
of London, as a law student at the Temple. He 
soon 'became the wonder of his acquaintance for 
the brilliancy of his parts, and variety of his acqui- 
sitions ; but, like many other nominal students of 
the law, he directed the force of his mind rather to 
general literature, than to studies properly profes- 
sional. Indeed it appears probable that he was 
obliged to depend upon his pen for a support ; for, 
soon after his settling in London, he became a re- 
gular writer in nevk^spapers and magazines, which 
was a drudgery his genius would scarcely have sub- 
mitted to, but for its emoluments. 

He was always industrious, and never wasted his 
time or spirits on the pursuits of fashionable dissi- 
pation. Yes he was not so much a recluse as to 
be a stranger to the societies of the gay and polite ; 
and an intimacy with the celebrated actress, Mrs. 
Woffington, whose conversation was at that time 
courted by men of wit as well as by nien of plea- 
sure, contributed to form his manners, and expand 
his social talents. A state of ill-health, into which 
assiduous application threw him, rendered him a 
guest in the house of Dr. Nugent, a physician, and 
was eventually the cause of his marriage with the 
doctor's daughter. This lady retained his esteem 
and affection during the whole of a long union. 
As she was a Roman catholic, additional force was 
given by that connection to the prevailing no- 
tion of Mr. Burke's good-will towards that com- 
munion. 

His first avowed work appeared in 1756. It was 
a pamphlet, entitled, " A Vindication of NaturaJ 
Society j or, a View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to Mankind, from every species of Artifici- 
al Society ; in a Letter to Lord ****, by a late No- 
ble Writer." This supposed noble writer was 
lord Bolingbroke, whose manner of writing and 
reasoning Mr. Burke in this piece ironically imi- 
tated, in order to shew, as he afterwards asserted, 
that the same arguments fix>m abuse, with which 
that nobleman had attacked religion,^ might be 
equally employed against all civil and political in- 
stitutions, and thereby to infer their fallacy. In so 
serious and forcible a strain, however, did Mr. 
Burke argue upon the evils of society, proceeding 
from the tyranny, injustice, and ambition of kings 
and governors, that the irony to many eyes was 
invisible ; and the work has actually been repub- 
lished in late times for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of a radical reform in human institutions. 
Whatever the author really meant by it, he cer- 
tainly displayed great powers of writing and ex- 
tensive knowledge ; yet the work excited little no- 
tice, and it is only his subsequent fame that has 
made it an object of curiosity. 

For this disappointment, however, he was fully 
compensated by the reception of his next literary 
performance, the ^< Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful," published in 1757. The elegance of 
its language, and the spirit of philosophical inves- 
tigatlon it displayed, at once raised its author to 
the first class among writers on topics of taste and 
criticism. The hypothesis he maintained con* 
ceming the objects of his inquiry was, that the 
principal source of the sublime is terror, or some 
sensation analogous to it ; %vA that beauty is that 
quality, or the result p( those qualities in objeas. 
by which they exeite love, or some similar affec. 



tion. This thcoi^y is supported with much acute 
ness, and felicity of illustration ; and though, like 
many other ingenious men, he has she^vn too great 
a propensity to generalising, it is certain that many 
of his obsei-vations are not less solid than elegant. 
The fame acquired by this work soon intro- 
duced the author to the best literary acquaint- 
ance. He became intimate in the house of Rey- 
nolds, afterwards sir Joshua ; and this connection 
which lasted for life, was equally serviceable to the 
reputation of the one, and the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the other. Even the great Johnson 
courted his society, and there was no man, of 
whose exalted talents he was more sensible. 
" Burke," said he, in his strong manner, " is one, 
with whom if you were to take shelter from a 
shower under a gateway, you would say you had 
been in company witli the most extraordinary man 
you had ever seen." This praise implies not only 
uncommon qualifications, but as uncommon a rea- 
diness of displaying them ; which, in fact, was one 
of Burke*s striking distinctions. It is also said, 
that Johnson would more readily bear contradic- 
tion in opinion from Burke than from any other 
person j and that if he did not fear him, he was at 
least held by him in respect. In 1758, Burke 
suggested to Dodsley, the bookseller, the plan of 
that valuable and entertaining work, the " Annual 
Register," and he took upon himself the writing of 
the historical part, which he continued for a num- 
ber of years, greatly to the credit of the publication. 
It is allowed, that in no periodical work the narra- 
tive of the current transactions was ever given in a 
manner so nearly approaching to the dignity and 
consequence of history. 

He was thus gradually forming for a statesman 
and orator; and his career may be said to have 
commenced in 1 76 1, when he went over lo Ireland, 
as confidential friend to Mr. Hamilton, secretary 
to the lord-lieutenant, lord Halifax. That gentle- 
man, commonly known by the name of sir^U 
speech^ from a brilliant but a sole display of his ora- 
torical powers in the English house of commons, 
was possessed of less industry than ability; and 
Mr. Burke is tliought to have rendered him and the 
ministry some useful political services in Ireland, 
which were rewarded with a pension of SOOl.on the 
Irish establishment. Soon after his return from 
that country, in 1765, he was introduced by Mr. 
Fitzherbert to the marquis of Rockingham, then 
appointed first lord of the treasury, who made him 
his private secretary ; and through the interest of 
loi'd Vemey, he was elected representative for the 
borough of Wendover. The marquis resolving 
durably to attach to himself a man of such first- 
rate talents, raised him at once to affluence bv a 
nominal loan, but real gift, of a laii^e sum, with 
which he was enabled to clear off incumbrances, 
and to purchase the elegant seat near Beaconsfieldf. 
where he thenceforth constantly resided. Mr^ 
Burke was thus completely enlisted into party, uiH 
der an aristocratical influence, but at that time 
exerted in favour of popular measurea* 

Before his political conduct is m-^n^ particularly 
considered, it will be candid to famish the reader 
with a kind of clue, which is contained in the cha- 
racter given of him by his early friend, Mr. Ha- 
milton. ** Whatever opinion Burke, from an y mo- 
tive, supports, so ducUle is his imagination, that 
he soon conceives it to be right." This may be 
supposed chiefly applicable to the earlier part of 
his poHtical life ; yet it is sufficiently evident that 
his imagination had a great sway over his judg^ 
ment to the last moment of his existence. 

At this period the rising discontents in America 
were the great object of interest to the nation. 
The stamp- tax, imposed by the Grenville minis^ 
try, had kindled a flame among the colonies, which 
threatened very senous consequences. Mr. Burke *s 
first speech in Parliament was on this subject, and 
it waa much admic^t^ ^ a pie(^ of el^O^^' 
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was uom his advice that the Rockingham adminis- 
iralion took the middle and indcciiive course of re- 
pealing the starap-act, and passing a declaratory 
act, asserting the right of Orcat Britain to tax 
America ; thus getting rid, indeed, of the present 
difficulty, but leaving to their successors the temp- 
tation, of rcnex^ng a project, which it is evident 
would be attended with a renewal of all the hazard 
and contention. The repeal, however, was an ex- 
tremely popular measure at the time; and the 
ministrv proceeded to other popular acts, as the 
repeal of the cyder-tax, and the resolution against 
general warrants, when, after a very short reign, 
they were turned out to make room for a new ad- 
ministration under the auspices of Mr. Pitt. It is 
allowed Uiat Burke, though exhibithig great splen- 
dour of talents, was at this time too speculative and 
refined for real practice* He had, indeed, gone 
through a very different course of preparation for 
public life fiom that usually pursued. He had 
taken a wide range through all tl>e studies which 
teach the nature, fortune opinions, and pnnciples, 
of mankind, and had employed himself in hiying 
up those rich stores of knowledge, which he at 
terwards poured forth in auch astonishing profu- 
sion. It was ^bout this peiiod that the character 
drawn for him by tlie poet GoWjnnith, in the set 
of imaginaiy epitaphs composed for the several 
members of their celebrated liternry club, appears 
to liave been particularly applicable: 

Here lie* our good Edmund, whose genius was sach, 
Wc scarcely can praise it or blame it too much j 
Who born for the universe, narrow 'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was Bieant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote; 
Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 
And thooght of convincing while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to aU things, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
Foe a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedtenti 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. ^ 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemploy'd or in place, sir, 
Tw eat mutton cold, and cut blocks'wUh a razor. 



Tt is not intended in this biographical sketch to 
enter minutely into the political transactions of the 
time; it will suffice for our purpose to give a suc- 
cinct view of the principles supported by Mr. 
Burke in that long warfare of opposition to minis- 
terial measures, in which he passed his best days. 
After concluding his official labours by a " Short 
account of a late short administwition," written with 
force and simplicity, he took his station, along with 
his discarded brethren, as a guardian of the people's 
rights and the public welfare, and a vigilant censor 
of the conduct of his successors. In the proceed- 
mgs against Mr. Wilkes, and the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election, Burke found large scope for blam- 
ing and ridiculing the policy of ministers ; and he 
atrenuously joined his efforts to those of the re- 
monstrants against the violation of the rights of 
electors. 

About th4t time he published one of his most 
remarkable f»olitical worics, entitled, " Thoughts 
on the causes of the present Discontents," which 
contains a large and explicit declaration of his 
ideas of the English constitution, and the mode by 
which power should be administered. He attri- 
butes all the evila and misgovemment of the reign 
to a plan formed by the court for governing by 
the private influence of its favourites, thus esta- 
blishing a secret cabinet, always' controuling the 
operations of the ostensible ministers, and dismiss- 
ing them when not compliant with its designs. 
He shows in strong terms the incompatibility of 
such a secret influence with the principles of a 
free state ; and supports some extremely popular 
notions concerning the house of commons, which, 
he says, was originally designed as a '^ controul, 
issuing immediately fi*om the people, and speedily 
to-be resolved into the mas« whence it arose«" 



THE POHT FOLIO. 

Democratical as these sentiments may appear, 
his proposed remedy for the prevainng evils was 
perfectly aristocratical ; since it consisted essen- 
tially in placing the government in the hands of 
the great whig families, which had been the sup- 
porters of the revolution, and its consequent mea- 
sures ;....in other words, the Rockingham party. 

This narrow conclusion from enlarged principles 
gave great offence to many friends of freedom ; 
and the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay wrote a pamph- 
let expressly in answer to it, in which, with much 
force and spirit, she maintained her speculative no- 
tions on the great ends of government, and the 
equal rights of all citizens to participate in \U If 
it be of importance to acquit Mr. Burke of the 
charge of ever having been inclmcd to democracy 
in practice, certainly this publication may be con- 
fidently adduced aa a proof of very different views. 
He was uniformly, however, the supporter of liber- 
ty, and the causes connected with it ; freedom of 
the press, the rights of juries, and religious tolera- 
tion : nor would his sincerity in these points ever 
have been questioned, had he not, in his last years, 
appeai*ed as the champion of principles supposed 
directly adverse to them* 

But the most lasting, as well as the strongest 
and noblest of his parliamentary cxerUons,waa his 
opposition to the train of ministerial measures, an- 
tecedent and consequent to the American war. 
The whole powers of his eloquence^ and the whole 
resources of his political wisdom, were employed 
first to prevent, and then to heal, the fatal breach 
between the mother country and her colonies ; and 
to expose the misconduct and imbecility of those: 



the most effective speaker of the house, thougli c^- 
tainly the greatest genius. It may be added, tti^ 
his manner was little in his Ikvour ; his roic« 
harsh, his tone national, bis action forcible, 
strained and inelegant. 

To be continued. 
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POPULAR MUSIC. 
TOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE Veteran Tar, a CQmic,opera4 ia tlwee 
as performed at the Theatse Iloyai« DnuT 
adapted for the voice and ptano^fortft $ wovdft hf^ S 
Arnold, music by Dr. Arnold- 

This little piece, though it exhibits 
marks of hasty writing, possesses 

and impressire airs, and win not &il to ^ ^ 

those, who are partial to natmrai and atnpie !■>- 1 
My. In the overture^ which opens vkb a iwiwwif 
neM et enee bold and light, the doctc»> h«» fcagtiii 
ously interwoven the air of ^ The furtfy Sailor irwm 
the Oeeanf*' from the Catttle of Andaloaim, mod tim 
of M Cam^ cheer up^ my LoAh" bj th^ tee Ik. 
Boyce, which give it a very appropnaie 
ractertstic effect. 

The Battle of the Kile, a favovrite 
aa accompaniment for the piano4brte; 
Mrs« Knight, music by Dr. Hadys* 

We have perused this compositioa with 
{Measure : tbe aaodulattoDt every whevBt 
the hsnd of % great master, and tkc 
I great acuteness and justness of feelia^ JSba* 



whom he considered as the authors of the calamity, troductory symphony is conceived mai#k« 
And as this period compnaed the full maturity of ^^^^^ uncoi»mQB> strikk^, aad 
his oratorical abilities, it seems the proper place to 



describe the peculiar character of his oratory. 

In all the records of eloquence, an example p>ro- 
bably is not to be found of a speaker so full of mind 
as Burke. Ideas and images crowd in upon him 
from all quarters. On every topic he not only 
takes in the whole compass of matter properly be- 
longing to it, but makes excursions to a vast vari- 
ety of subjects connected by the slightest associa- 
tions. His diction is equally rich and varied with 
his matter. Figure rises after figure, image after 
image, in endless profusion ; often splendid, sub- 
lime, and beautifully illustrative ; not seldom coarse, 
disgusting, and puerile ; for the rapidity of the cur- 
rent allowed him no time to select or purify. When 
he got up, it was scarcely possible for the audience 
to divine whither he would carry them 5 hut they 
were sure of hearing nothing trite or common-place, 
and generally were repaid for a patient attention, 
by striking and original sentiment, or deep and in- 
genious observation. From his speeches may be 
collected masterly discussions of almost every point 
interesting to human society, together with a great 
fund of historical narration and delineation of emi- 
nent characters. In argument he is often close 
and cogent, sometimes lax and sophistical. In 
praise and invective be is equally fervid and exu- 
berant, exhausting all the tropes and epithets of 
language. In him, feeling and fancy were alike 
potent, and daring vigour was allied with playful 
ingenuity. 

But oratory, as it was his forte, was also his foi- 
ble. He loved too much to talk, and got the habit 
both of rising 100 often, and staying up too long. 
His copiousness degenerated into prolixity: and, 
after charming and convincing hearers with the 
beginning of his speech, he would tire them with 
the end* His vivacity and irritability rendered him 
not enough master of himself for a senatorial de- 
bator. He was sometimes hurried into violations 
of prudence and decorum, and said rash things in 
heat, which he could not recal, and which could not 
be forgotten. His own party trembled to see him 
rise* and on many oceasions would have preferred 
his silence to his Md. On the whole, he was not 



transitions of harsMtty, and littte intewwtoam^^Uk 
both relieve and enforce the vociil pmrt» mr^wmm^ 
ed with a skill and pnifbndi^ of judgnMQt,lfts*id 
very few> besides the great eutimr Juna8df,ca 
pretend* 

^ ^h I tfiese mere the teeneSj" a ikf ooii i t wt% 
written by Rannie, the nuisio by R«as» whliae» 
companiment for the piano-forte, is a pieaatng td 
interesting little ballad. The time and stfie of tk 
movement is perfectly appropmse to tto ideisii 
the poet, and the melody throughout Is chaste, 
neat, and expressive. The words cannot be passed 
over, without observing, that they are ek^dy 
conceived, and possess some highly padkd 
turns. 

" The Devil among' the Taylors^** a popular dancet 
has been arranged in the rondo form, as an excel- 
lent exercise for the piano-forte. This jdan of 
adaptation, as far as regards this instrument, is to 
be highly approved. The familiarity of the cw 
with Uie subject of the piece, naturally begets the 
desire of being acquainted with the adventitious 
part of tlie movement, and consequently operates u 
an inducement to practice. 

^' A'b, no, it must not 6e" is one of the most sue- 
cessfol efforts of Mr. Hook, in the Vauxhall style. 
The air is highly engaging, and particularly ap- 
propriate to the words. The flute accompaniment 
is prettily conceived, and adds much to tlxe geuersi 
effect. 

" Summer's Treasures" written by Dell, and ooi3> 
posed by Barthelemon, is one of those steritng bal- 
lads, which not only ec^^age 9X, the first hearings bs 
improve upon repetition. The air, though. fiar froa 
possessing any original or. ^iktng ideas^ is charac- 
teristic and intei-esting, anjd ^Ipes cjpedit to the judg- 
ment of the ingenious and well known composer.* 

" A SoD^from the French of he Chcualier de Caucf* 
contains some extremely pretty passages. The 
general cast of tlie air is remarkably simple and 
natural, and the relief produced by the digressioa 
into the minor of the original key is hapipily con- 
ceived, and most excellently prei^tres the ear for 
the da capo. The bas% it nwst be obseryedi is not 
1 constructed with ^qual^ f^Ucftyi nor. is the.jtf//w^^ 
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companiittent perfectly consonant with the pathos 

the expression. 

w The Cottdgi of P^ace** is a paBtoral ballad, smig 

Miss Gray, in the gfaiid Caledonian spectacle, 
lied the Iron Tower j the poetry by Upton, the 
usic by Sanderson, This song is popular. Its 
yle is simple and pretty, and the burden engag- 
Lg and interesting. The fiute accompaniment is 
laneged judiciously, and produces, in orchestra 
erformance, that happy and striking effect, which 
%n only result from a thorough knowledge of the 
and. 

" Rosy Hannah^*' a favourite song ; the woi*ds by 
Lobert Bloomfield^ author of the Farmer's Boy^ the 
lusic by his brother, J. Bloomfield. 

Of this ballad, the music, like the poetry, is chaste 
nd simple. The melody is not marked with any 
trikic^ featuare or character, but it is smooth, easy, 
nd natural ; and though we trace the lack of that 
ddress, which only time and experience can pro- 
uce, yet the ingemiily of the composer has, m a 
^eat measure, enal^ed htm to avoid the quaintness 
ud embarrassment, almost inseperable from early 
iffort. 

^Ith Nighty and I am aiotie*^ is a song, trompos- 
d bj tfte Iftte Mr. Percy, whidi is distinguished 
>r traits of genius, and justness of conceptiao> much 
lx>ve the general cast of modern compiwitions. 
*hc ^fords arc from Ossian, and the composer has 
ntered into their spirit,* Tcrvour, and wild rudness, 
rith an enthusiasm worthy of that talent and feel- 
ag, which he has already displayed, in so many 
imilar instaaees* The variatioo of the movements 
produces a conspicuous and forcible effect, and the 
Tiano-fbrte accompaniment is judiciously and ex- 
>re8sively constructed. 

<« Liult Sue'* is a ballad, composed by Cope, and 
lung by MiW Daniels, in which the composer has 
icrupukmsly attendod to the turn and aense of ^e 
irords, and produced aU that Tariety and relief in- 
ended by the poeti The descent of the voice at 
f O^ then PrnJ^re'd to heg for more^* is judicious, 
nd the changes of the time at ^ -Do, rweet Ladj^^ 
Ad at ^ Remember Little &*«," are particularly pro- 
»er and expressive. The words are by C Dibdin, 
un. and, by their cftcafacterisdc ease andl simp^ity, 
io cre<l^ t6 their author. 



JFESTOON OF FASHIOK. 

LOirDOn FJStlOHS. 

THE Buonapartian hat is coming into vogue ; it 
:on8ists of wlute or saimon-colouned sattin, in the 
brm of a helmet, surrounded with a wreath of 
laurel, and worn much on one side. 

Plun white chip hats, in the Gypsey style, with- 
out any ornament whatever, tied carelessly under 
the chin^ with pea-green or p&nk ribbon. 

The Archer dress ;...a. petticoat without any train, 
irith a bolder of green or Utie ; a blue or green 
larcenet boddice> vandyked at bottom ; loose che- 
tnise sleeves, and no handkerchief! The head- 
dress, a small white or blue sattin hat, turned up in 
Bont. 

Brown, grey, or olive silk stockings, with yellow 
ar orange clocks, aiti worn by the ladies to walk in. 

Feathers and flowers continue to be much worn, 
nd wreaths of roses on the hair for full dress, in 
preference to more cumbrous ornaments* 

Small watches are worn, by a few dashing belles, 
on thtir boaoms> not bigger than the round of an 
kalf guinea. 



THE FINE ARTS. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
MOUNT VERNON, in Virginia, the seat of the 
tate lieactnut gessna Washington, commioidcr ii 



chief of the army of tiie Ufdted States of America, 
painted by Alexander Robertson, engtaved by Fran* 
cis Jukes. Considered as having been the habita- 
ticMi of so greata character as general Washington, 
this view has an interest, which it would not derive 
from any other circumstance ; for, as a building, it 
is extremtely plain, and has nothing, except ex- 
treme neatness, to recommend it to attention. The 
foreground, which) trimmed with nice arty looks 
neat, smooth, and pretty in the vicinity of a gende- 
man*s house, in a drawing, or a print, is un- 
picturesque. A bowling-green, shaven 6y the scjtfiCy 
and levelled by the roller^ is very proper for the pur- 
poses it is made for, but the art of Gainsborough 
could not make it a pleasing foreground to a pic- 
ture. 

New-York, froni Hobuck icrry. New -Jersey, 
painted by Robertson, engraved by Jukes. This is 
a neat and pleasing companion print to the view of 
JVashington'sho\i^\ but, at first sight, would rather 
be taken for a view of Hobuck ferry-house, than of 
New-York, which, being separated from the spot 
where the view is taken, by the water, we do not 
see much more than the site of the city, and the 
spires of the churches. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

THE R^v. B. N. Turner, author of a humorous 
work, lately printed in London, entitled " Infant 
Institutes," a!nd several other publications of merit, 
is about to pubHsh a volume of poems, by subscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Disraeli, one of the politest writers of the 
age, has pxiblished new editions of his " Disserta- 
tion on Anecdotes," his ** Literary Miscellaniea," 
and his Romances. 

Weld's Travels in Canada, Sec have been trans- 
lated into French, and adorned with charts and en- 
gravingSb There are two editions ^ that on fine 
paper is charged at 30 Uvres. 
< Godwin's St. Leon has been translated mto 
'French, and, as might be naturally expected, spoken 
oif in Parisy in terms of oommendation, exc^t the 
character of Bethlem Gabor, who is justly decried, 
as unnatural and disgusting. 

The Young PhilMopher, a novel, by Charlotte 
Smith, is translated into French, and reviewed with 
applause. 

LltERATUXM* 

To the honour of the scientific knowledge of Mr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem, Massachusetts, we 
are informed, that one copy of his New American 
^ Practical Navigator" vras sold, in London, to two 
nautical booksellers, by Mr. Blunt of thin town 
(proprietor of the woi4), for two HUNDa£o oui- 
iTKAs, and an edition of 6,000 copies is now in 
the p<ess; Meore^s Navigator having depreciated 
very much in that country, owing to the numerous 
errors whieh have been produced, many of which 
have been fiaital to mariners. 

\Newlmryp9rt Herald. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR TH£ POMTF^UO. 

IT is common with witlings and womaft^Aters 
to compare the ladies with tim/tcuhered tribe. This 
expression may, without the least impfopriety, be 
appiied to the females of Philadelphia, many of 
whom exhibit the beauty of the peacock^ the me- 
lody of the nightingale^ and the constancy of the 
dove* 

St. Domingo Biay coat BacMiapacte more trouble 
than he thinks of. It is not l^ly that the blacks 
will be so fond of slavery, as to return to it fii^m a 



state of liberty, merely from a desire of being equal 
to the free citizens of France, who have perfected 
their repui)lican schemes, by a government one 
and indivisible. 

Our republicans must feel proud on being sub- 
jected to a forced loan, but where is the money to 
be found f As the internal taxes are abolished, 
there is no other fund except one, which may be 
raised from the sale of the estates of aristocrats, 
which may be defended by the example of France. 
It is remarkable that this forced loan is not for the 
French republic, but solely for the emolument of 
the first consul, who is come in place of the ci-devant 
republic. The French seem to be a great nation 
of a very particular species. They arc so great 
that tiiey have not one farthing to buy their victuals, 
or pay their soldiers, but must bully other nations, 
like sturdy beggars. What is become of the plun* 
der of Holland, Flanders, Germany, Italy, and 
Egypt ? Units Cymm^ Juveni non suficit orbis. Will 
he next plunder Saturn, or invade the Georgium 
Sidus ? 

A gentieman, who very frequently went to take 
an airing on horseback, was observed always to 
come home drunk, although be was never known 
to be intoxicated with liquor at any other time; 
whereupon a friend archly observed, that though he 
had a habit of getting drunk, it was only his riding 
habit. 



Lord Broroe, a member of parliament, once 
requesting leave of absence^ on porticular private 
business, just after his marriage, the wits immcdi* 
ately epigrammatized the simple excuse of the 
ardent bridegroom. 

From the senate lord Brome wishes shortly to roam, 
And the senate grants leave to the wishes of Brome« 
Having busiatss deleetabfy wrgem at hoiaa. 

It is probable the French will not be long settled 
in Florida and Louisiana, before they will invade 
Mexico and Peru, and even the United States* if 
we are tardy in paying our tribute, or if we be averse 
to requisitions* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

The man, whom Fortitude sustains 
To bear the frailties of his state. 

To smile beneath a load of pains. 
With soul above them all elate. 

True hei-o-like, deserves the crown 

Of merit and of bright renown. 

He knows his Great Commander's wiH, 
Who hath on trial fixt him here, 

Where all is hostile, arm'd to kill, 
And pois'nous objects good appear ; 

His dictates, therefore he'll obey, 

Tho' all the world oppose his way. 

The* fell Temptation's gilded shew 
Attract his heart, his taste invite ; 

Tho' Passion's movements all should go 
To prove the proffer'd fair delight ; 

Yet, trusting m his Conqueror's arm. 

He stands unmov'd, secure from harm* 

If Syren-pleasure spread her store, 
Delicious to the wishing eyes \ 

And, ev'ry nerve unstrung of pow'r. 
At ease he in her temple liesj 

Sudden his monitor awakes, 

He from her joys with horror b«£A^ ■ 
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Now Fortitude U doubly strottg^ : 
No more his eyet to ease incline ; 

No more bis ears attend the 8ong:« 
That from Enchantment flows divine : 

But to bis Object plac'd on high. 

He bends bis soul.— and dares to die* 

What, tho' the thoughtless world should jeer 

And ridicule his lonely way* 
He smiles their grov'ling thoughts to hear. 

That never reach'd the source of day ; 
And while by impious ways they lose 
All bliss aboye-«...to that he goes. 

PUILOMUSUS. 



SELECTED POETRY. 
JASPER, 

BY MRS. ROBINSOV. 

The night was long, 'twas winter time. 

The moon shone pale and clearly ; 
The woods were bare, the nipping air 
Across the heath, as cold as death, 
Blew shrilly and severely. 

And awful was the midnight scene 

The silent river flowing ; 
The dappled sky, the screech-owl's cry, 
The black'ning tow'r, the haunted bower. 

Where pois'nous weeds were growing. 

An iron window in theto^er, 

Slow creek'd as it was swinging ; 
And a gibbet stood, beside the wood, 
And the blast did blow it, to and fro, 
And the rusty chains were ringing ! 

With footstep quick, and feverish heat, 
One tatter'd garment wearing, 

Poor Jasper, sad, alone, and had ! 

Now chanted wild, and now he smil'd, 
With eyes wide-fixed and glaring. 

His cheek was wan, his lip was bluei 

His head was bare and shaggy ; 
His limbs were torn, with many a thorn, 
For he had paced the pathless waste, 
And climb 'd the steep-rock craggy. 

His voice was hollow as the tone 

Of cavern 'd winds, and mournful ; 
No tears could flow to calm his woe^ 
Yet, on his face, sate manly grace. 
And grief, sublimely scornful ! 

Twelve freezing nights poor Jasper's breast 

Had brav'd the tempests' yelling; 
For misery keen his lot had been 
Since he had led, of sense bereft, 
His tyrant father's dwelling. 

That father, who, with lordly pride« 

Saw him from Mary sever ; 
Saw her pale cheek in silence speak. 
Her eye's blue light, so heavenly bright ! 

Grow dim aad fade forever] 

*< How hot yon sun begins to shine» 
The maniac cried, loud laughing, 
'* I feel the pain that burns my brain. 
Thy sulphur beam, bids ocean steam, 
Where all the fiends are quafiing ! 

« Soft, sofV, the dew begins to rise, 

ril drink it while 'tis flowing: 

Down every tree the bright rills see, 

Quick let me sip, they'll cool my lip^ 

For now mj blood is glowing. 



^ Hark ! tis the sbe-wdf howling by l 

Poor Jasper smiles to bear thee ! 
For he can hide by the hedge-row's side, 
W^hile storms shall sweep the mountain's steep, 

Then, she-wolf, can he fear thee ? 

<< Pale moon ! thou spectre of the sky ! 

I see thy white shroud waving : 
And now, behold thy bosom cold..... 
Oh ! memory sad ! it made me mad I 

Then wherefore mock my raving? 

"Yes; on my Mary's bosom cold 

Death laid his bony fingers! 
Hark! how the wave begins to lave 
The rocky shore, I hear it roar I 

The whistling pilot lingers. 

^< Oh ! bear me, bear me o'er the muSf 

See the white sails are flying ; 
Yon glittering star shall be my car. 
And by my side shall Mary glide. 

Mild as the south-wind, sighing ! 

** My bare-foot way is mark'd with bloody 

Well ! what care I for sorrow? 
The sun shall rise to cheer the skies, 
The wintry day shall pass away, 

And summer smile, to-morrow I 

<' The frosted heath is wide and drear, 

And rugged is my pillow ; 
Soon shall I sleep, beneath the deep, 
How calm to me that sle^p will be, 

Rock'd by the bounding billow. 

" The village clock strikes mournfully. 

It is my death-bell tolling ! 
But, though yon cloud begins to shroud 
The gliding moon the day stream soon 

Shall down yon steep come rolling. 

" Roll down yon steep, broad flood of light ; 

Drive hence that spectre !.... Jasper 
Remembers now her snowy brow, 
'Tis Mary! see! she beckons me..... 

Oh! let me, let me clasp her ! 

" She fades away, I feel her not ! 

She's gone, 'tis dark and dreary : 
The drizzling rain now chills my brain. 
The bell for me rings mournfully.... 

Come Death ! for I am weary. 

« I'll steal beneath yon haunted tower, 

And wait the day star's coming..... 
The bat shall flee at sight of me. 
The ;vied wall shall be my hall. 

My priest, the night-fly hummingb 

** Yon spectre's iron shroud I'll wear 

With frozen spots bespangled : 
The night-shade too, besprent with dew, 
With many a flower of healing power. 

Shall cool my bare feet, mangled. 

<< Is it the storm that Jasper feels ? 

Ah no ! 'tis passion blighted ! 
The owlet's shriek makes white my ^eeki 
The dark toads stray across my way. 

And sorely am I fKghted. 

^ Amid the broom my bed I'll make, 

Dry fern shall be my pillow ; 
And Mary dear ! wcrt thou but here, 
Blest should I be, sweet maid, with thee, 

To weave a crown of willow. 

" The church-yard path is wet with dew.... 

Hence, screech-owls 1- for I fear ye ! 
Fall gentle showers, revive the flowers 
That feebly wave on Mary's grave.... 

Bot whiaper....sfae will hear ye. 



^ Beneath the yew«eree't shadow loiBT 

III hide me and be wary ; 
But I shall weep when others sleep! 
Is it the dove that calls its lore ? 

No! 'tis the voice of Mary! 

" How merrily the lark is heard I 

The ruddy dawn advancing : 
Jasper is gay ! his wedding day 
The envious sun shall see begun, 

With music and with dancing. 

<< How sullen moans the midnight main i 

How wide the dim scene stretches! 
The moony light, all silvery white, 
Across the wave illumes the grave 
Of Heaven-deserted wretches. 

<< The dead lighu gleam, the signal sounds i 
Poor bark ! the storm will beat thee I 

What spectre stands upon the sands? 

'Tis Mary deaf! Oh ! do not fear. 
Thy Jasper flies to meet thee !** 

Now to the silent river's side 

Poor Jasper rush'd unwary : 
With frantic haste the green bank pacedy 
Plunged in the wave.....no friend to sarcf 

And 8inking«...caird on Mary! 



STANZAS 

Al^AFtRD TO tarn rvVM OF 

^ Mj Friend and Pitcher.*' 

Liceat mihi panpere calm 

Securo cara conjuge pot m fnii. 

Tiavbiu. 

IN search of bliss I'd never roam 
From clime to clime, tho' I had leisure ; 

More rapture yields my peaceful home. 
Where lives my love, my only treasure. 

CHORUS. 

My girl so blest^ by all carest, 

What transport 'tis at eve to meet her i 
My words are not with fiction drest, 

When I with praises, fondly greet her. 

Not all the gifls that fortune brings. 
Of title's, power, or sparkling treasure* 

If Laura soar'd on falsehood's wings, 
Would yield my soul a moment's pleasure* 

With her, beneath some lowly cot, 
I wish to spend each hour ofleisure ! 

Then should life'« cares be all forgot 

That might infringe my heart-felt pleasure. 

Then hear, ye gods ! my fervent prayer ! 

1 ask but her !...,.not golden treasure ! 
Her smiles can sooth the brow of care ! 

Her charms bestow unequall'd pleasure ! 

ALBERT. 
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FOR rJSCE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER,, 

■T SA^CUEL SAUNTER, ES<^ 

No. xyi. 

THE vciy roapcctable female correspondent, 
ia stppeart ia. the front pag^i^ of No. 15, under 
e eignatwe of the letter Mi an4 whose address 
you is avowedly designed to fdrawyour atten- 
m to a certain anoa^mmtf ciudj which} she informs 
m, has, for.some time past existed in this city, 
IB A cUdm to some fiirther notice from you, than 
le mere insertion of her speculatjfin in the Port 
olio- Not kndwing the extent of yo^r in6^rma- 
&n oa the subject of her ii>quiry, and being my- 
tlf possessed of some facts ia relation to it,: I pre- 
ime to make a tender of ;tjiem for your use, 
'hene^r yoiL^jauay think fit ,td profit by them..... 
Ead a single epithet in this lady's essay been 
oppressed, it is highly pnobable that I should have 
pared myself the trouble of the relation I am 
bout to lay before you j but, as a member of the 
loby'whickl «ball take.it for grated is the same 
}' which your correspondent alludes, I could not 
tfDely endure, that so harmless, iuofiensive, and 
jwiU udd^m^kst aa assooiati(^, ^ould be cl^rls- 
sned/ with, the appellation of." intokrabie.'* 
.You have, heard, Mr. Saunter, of the immunity of 
nisioiiitj^ and can readily appreciate iu value, 
'hen applied to an association of youjig ^entle- 
xcn, be the object of their meeting wh^t it may ; 
>r9 conaideEiiig; the cenaorious. temper of; the 
mes, we may say with Hamlet, <' Be. thou as 
haste as ice, as pure. as snow, thou shalt not es- 
tpe cahiwu^*" Thb ^' fixed decree, which not all 
eaven'Can rnQve," was so powco'fiilly impressed 
ponthejninda of the projectors of our club,, that 
tiey piurposely avoided the assumption of anam^s 
lOr did thtfj with lesii caution, or less reason, pres- 
libe secrtsy as a standing rule upon the members^ as 
o the ob^cU of the association ; well aware that 
he prying, jofibious, and impertinent curiosity of 
tie town would very soon disturb their harmony, 
J makin^^them the theme of their conversation. 
:hcir.owa consciousness of propjriety, they well 
new, would be no standard for the rest of the 
rorld, and they, therefore, preferred obscurity 
atherthan publicity, which must necessarily sub* 
^tthem to the malignant criticism of illiberal old 
aen, and the frivolous title tattle of idle women. 
Havmg thus accounted for the motives which 
rged to the adoption of our plan, I proceed to an 
Kamination of some of the specific charges ad- 
uced by your correspondent against this club, 
hkh she has so goodrhumoredly bapiixed " into- 
rabU:* 

We understand, that her &vourite and only son 
as been a member of the club from the begin- 
ing, and that, since the first meeUng, she has 
Istovered a considerable alteration in his conduct 
iwards his parents, as also an inattention to busi-.j 
ess, which excites in her mind great alarm and ' 



anxiety jfor. his future welfare. Moreover, that he 
)ias contracted an air of pedantry, as disgusting as 
it is imintelligible ; that he is constantly humming 

EL song, or. scribbling verses; and that, instead of 
he language of the shop, in which he was edu- 
cated, he substitutes quotations, and scraps from 
Liatiu authors, which, to her intellect,^ are perfect 
jargon and " nonsense all." 

I. can easily conceive, Mr. S^aumer* how aptly 
an these odious habits may be ascribed to aqi inter- 
course with our club ; for nothing could be more 
natural, than that a fond, affectionate, and tender 
mother, observing so sudden a change in the be- 
haviour of her darling child, should diligently seek 
for some immediate cause, to which it might be 
attributed ; and, in proportion as he was reserved 
in his commimications on the subject of the club, 
would her suspicion be awakened respecting it ; 
and a very short interval would elapse l>etwecn 
doubt and conviction, that the>^ intolerable club" 
had occasioned all the mischief of which she com- 
plains. 

From an intimate knowledge of the transactions 
of the club, since it had a being, I can venture to 
assure you, sir, and through you this aggrieved 
mother, that her son has not contracted a single 
habit which she enumerates, in consequesce of his 
frequenting our meetings. We do nothing, in tlie 
first place, that could inspire filial ingratitude or 
disrespect, for implicit obedience to, and acquies* 
cence in, the orders of our ofllicers, is one of our 
fundamental regulations. In the next place, sir, 
the musical propensities of this youth could by no 
means have been acquired among us ; for it is well 
known, that a greater scarcity of musical talents 
was never found, in so numerous an assembly of 
young men : singing of songs, therefore, has, with 
few exceptions, been exploded from among us, by 
general consent. I may venture to go further on 
this head, and say, that, whenever an exception 
from this rule has be^n made, it has annoyed more 
than it has gratified, the majority of the members. 
Against the charge of scribbling bad verses, which< 
is another of the offences specified by your corres- 
pondent, I am at a loss in what way to reply ; for, 
if her son has really grown poetical of late, it may 
be attributed to his having so liberally quaffed from 
the fountain of Helicon, which is the source that 
supplies our club with table drink, instead of small 
beer* Since, then, I cannot absolutely repel this 
charge, I will endeavour to suggest one consola- 
tion that may probably result from it, viz. that the 
longer this youth, continues a member of our club, 
the greater will, be his talent for poetry, which is 
a genteel accomplishment^ that few mothers would 
not be proud of in their sons, for this plain reason, 
that the genius of a poet must be born with him, 
and native genius always refiects honour, not only 
on the possessor, but upon those, to whom it owes 
its birth. I should hope to escape the accusation 
of pedantry, were I to indulge a quotation or two, 
in confirmation of my remarks ; and, of all others, 
the Latin adage of ^' nascitur poeta" seems most 
appropriate to the occasion. Friend AleJUnder 
Pope might be brought in to my aid, if the lines 
from him were not so trite and familiar to every 
body. A partial parody, however, may render 



them still subservient to me, and thus you have 
them: 

A slender poet is an odious thing, 
y Drink deep, or taste not the pieri«n spring ( 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the braiD» 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

I hope that the objection on the score of scrib- 
bling verses is thus, in a degree, obviated, and 
that, hereafter, we shall hear no more charges of a 
similar nature against us, from the same quarter. 
Surely this lady does not know, that the poetical 
dcpffrtmcnt of the Port Folio is chiefly supplied 
from the contributions of our members. 

Pedantry, Mr. Saunter, is defined by the philo- 
logists to be aukward ostentation of needless learn- 
ing. It would but ill become a person, so accom- 
plished in belle lettres, and so classically correct, 
as your correspondent, to denounce the retailers of 
Latin lore as guiky of pedantry ; whence could she 
have derived her scraps, but from her acquaintance 
vrith Roman authors ? But it seems there is one 
phrase, which her son often utters, and which you 
are called \xp6n to translate, as she professes not 
to understand it. With all due submission to your 
superior skill in the science of translation, I ven- 
ture to offer one of my own, and, fiar non decet te 
rixariy I would read, " a common scold deserves to be 
decently ducked,** The reply, therefore, of this 
youth to his mother's expostulation, seems to im- 
ply an opinion, that what she is pleased to cflll 
serious advice^ is nothing more nor less than 
downright scolding and brawling, which no inge- ^ 
nuous youth can bear. I confess, that I cannot 
but admire the moderation and the forbearance 
which this retortexhibits. Socrates himself, when 
assailed with a shower of filth. Sec from the hand 
ofhis termagant wife, did not reply with more tem- 
per or coolness, " (tfter thunder^ usually follows raini** 

After this vindication of the habit of retailing ' 
Latin, I am nevertheless bound to declare, that, 
in my opinion, nothing of this kind could have 
been contracted in the society of our club. We - 
are not all scholars, and politeness towards each 
other forbids the use of any language, that is not 
understood by all. Sociability, ** the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul," are the charac^ 
teristics of our association, and none but the fas- 
tidious and the morose would complain of a meet* 
ing of youthful companions, fi^r such objects. 
" How shall we beguile the time, if not with some • 
delight?" For « the time mis-ordered, doth, in 
common sense, crowd us and crush us to this mon^ 
strousform^Xo hold our safety up." 

You may venture to proclaim, Mr. Satinter, in 
behalf of the Tuesday club, that the mischiefs 
predicted by your correspondent, as likely to ensue. 
from it, are rather the ravings of a distempered 
imagination, than the semblance of roality. That, 
instead of making it a subject of censure, the 
ladies ought, most especially, to be our ardent 
friends and patrons; for, in the name of mybreth^ 
ren and co-associates, I venture to aflirm, that we - 
are, individually and collectively, very warm ad- 
mirers, and passionate lovers of their sex. A truce ' 
then with railing, for, persist in it as thou wilt^ 
'< thou shalt sooner ra^ us. into wit thanJiiolinetM».i' 

4&isrippus, jyicjoa. 
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POLITICS- 

FOR 7 HE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

THE fate of the United States is at length dc- 
tcrnuncd. That constitution, which her wise and 
pi'itriotic statesmen had formed for her, is now no 
laore ; and in its place a system is erected, wiih 
characters entirely different, productive of effects 
dircclly opposite to those of the former one. 
When we lookback on the few years, which have 
rolled by siixe the establishment of our indepen- 
dence, and accompany the retrospective view with 
a recollection of the unhappy, inactive, and impo- 
\crished state of our country at that time, and then 
survey the flourishiD(]^ and prosperous situation of 
our country at this time, can we withhold our gra- 
titude from those, ivho favoured that constitution, 
under which this state of things was produced \ 
or deny our admiration to the system itself? 
A system so wise, so perfect, so just, we might 
suppose would have ceased only when the nation, 
over which it prevailed, should be swept from the 
face of creation. Yet, sir, in this evil houn.*.in 
this time of the tribulation of our country, has the 
hand cf the destroyer attacked it and it has fallen. 

That the form of our government is, by the late 
outrage on tlie judiciary, essentially changed, can- 
liot be doubted. We had a government of three 
Separate, independent, co-ordinate, and active de- 
partments : we have now but two, and indeed one 
of those, deprived of its ^shield, will soon receive a 
stab from the same inveterate foes to the interests 
of our country, who have prostrated the judiciary. 
Our judges heretofore have been answerable for 
their conduct, to their God and their coimtry ; a 
consciousness of right has been with them a proof 
of it, and their determinations have been the result 
of that consciousness. But now another tribunal 
is to determine the propriety of the conduct of 
the judges, a new authority is erected to ascertain 
the constitutionality of laws. Congress usurps 
this authority, and the goyemment is destroyed. 

It may, air, be observed by the superficial, that 
it is out of the power of the legislature thus to 
inroad on the original compact of our citizens, thus 
tu prostrate our goyemment. But, sir, let us, for 
a moment, examine the result of an opposition by 
the judges to the will of a legislature, whose heads 
and hearts are so vicious as to have projected and 
perpetrated this outrage, and the wesikness of their 
power proves the extent of the conduct of con- 
gress. The judges of the supreme court, for from 
litem, opposition must first be derived, resist this 
luw, they continue in the old system of holding the 
courts, and issue a procedendo, to the circuit 
judges under the " Act for the more convenient 
c»i:gunizatJon," ftcc. An impeachment is the con- 
sequence. The event of an impeachment is not 
doubtful : the senate is to decide on its propriety 
••••that senate, which originated the blow, confirms 
the impeachment, and the judges lose their offices. 
The itst is easy. Judges are appointed by the 
present executive, whose opinions three thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum will purchase, or 
mould in any form, and the triumph of the legis- 
lature ia complete. o£bion. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

[If any having expressed an eager desire to peruse the 
spcifches of Mr. Wihuuam, a& a fair specimen of his 
princtptes, his logic, and his eloquence, we select the foU 
towing argument a^inst a fantastic project of Fox and 
big party, for re^vardingthe hypocrisjr and treason of that 
coxcomb politician, La Fayette.] 

Mr. WINDHAM said, that, if ht had not in- 
tended to speak, he must have risen on the irre- 
sistible invitation held out to him, in the latter 
part of the speech of the honourable getleman, who 
spoke last but two* He rose, however, not as that 
kujiuurablo gentleman had so pleasantly surmised, 



to reveal any thing" that secretly lurked in the 
bosoms of ministers, but to tear the veil from the 
face of the honourable gentleman and his friends, 
and shew to the house and to the world what was 
the mysterious motive to ttiitlr humanity,..«what 

it really was that put their feelings in motion 

what it was that suggested to them the extraordi- 
nary notion of selecting the marquis De La Fayette, 
and marking him out as an object, whose condi- 
tion entitled him to the general feelings of huma- 
nity. 

It was true, as the honourable gentleman had 
said, he had once or twice before risen from his 
seat, with a determination to state to the house 
reasons, which he thought would be found unan- 
swerable.. ..why the motion, as it stood In its origi- 
nal state, could not, with propriety, be granted. 
Other gentlemen, however, had caught the speak- 
er's eye before him, and obliged him to sit down; 
a circumstance which, in the end, was rather 
favourable to his view, since it enabled him to state, 
with much greater force, and equal certainty of 
success, his reasons why the motion should not be 
granted, either in its original or amended state; 
as he, in his wish to state the question largely, 
would have found some difficulty in selecting the 
points, which it might have been necessary for 
him to press upon the consideration of the house, 
but which now lay in order before him, so that he 
should be able to compress them into a very nar- 
row compass. 

The house had been called upon by the honour- 
able gentleman, in a apeech of much ability, well 
calculated, from its style and delivery, to excite 
emotions of pity in their breasts, for a most extra- 
ordinary, unusual, and great interposition, on the 
plea of humanity. The questions that arose from 
this were.. ..the weight of merit of the sufferer, the 
degree of humanity to which he was entitled, and 
the right he derived from them to be considered a 
fit subject for general humanity. Before he en- 
tered upon the discussion of these topics, he would 
say a word of the merit of this gentleman, who was 
the subject of the motion, as he stood with regard 
to this country. He had been one of the most 
active and irreconcileable enemies of England, ih 
the American revolution. His visit to this coun- 
try, Immediately previous to that step, was, at 
best, not quite correct. It was hardly to be sup- 
posed, that he would designedly go there, fresh 
from the hospitality and civilities of this country, 
if he had not had some view injurious to it. He 
: mentioned this merely to shew, that this gentleman, 
who had been held out as a mark for our particu- 
lar favour and interposition, was, at best, a perfect 
stranger to us, and could be viewed by us in no 
other light, than as one of those, who rose and fell 
in the course of the French revolution. 

Viewing him then only as a person bearing a 
share in that revolution, he conceived there v/us 
nothing to be seen in him different from those 
ambiguous, or worse men, who, in a spirit of per- 
verted and unjustifiable ambition, introduced that 
fatal revolution into their country, and paused, 
when the ruin had been irretrievably done. To 
him, and those, who thought with him, that the 
autliors of that revolution had been the bitterest 
enemies of mankind, M. De La Fayette was no 
object of esteem or favour ; and if, as a stranger 
he was to be considered at all, must be considered 
to disadvantage. With the honourable gentleman, 
who made the motion, however, the marquis stood 
in a different situation : there were ties between 
them of a persona] kind....for in early life a friend- 
ship subsisted between them, which the honoura- 
ble general (much to his own credit, no doubt), 
would not suffer to be lost or obliterated, when his 
friend was in need and distress. While he bore 
this testimony to the honourable gentleman's 
heart, he must in justice bear testimony to his 
ability also; and particularly to tlie singular ad^ 



dress, which he displayed in urging, with all his 
force, those parts, which were most likely to kin- 
dle feelings of sympathy in his auditors, while he 
touched slightly upon that part, which was weak 
and untenable, namely, the fact of the seizure of 
M. De La Fayette, as contrary to the law of na^ 
tions. This question had been before discussed, 
and from the first mention of it, it had been, and 
still continued to be, his unalterable opinion, that 
whether on the point of his having ceased to act 
with hostility, or on the point of his having bcca 
taken up upon neutral ground, the arrest was not 
contrary to the law of nations or of justice : For he 
was taken in the character of an enemy, which he 
could not lay aside at will, when it served his pui^- 
poses. When two natiotis were at war, it did not 
depend upon one party only when tne war was to 
cease ; nor was it compctetit to owi cotintry, or 
any individual of either country, to divest. Jbimsclf 
of the character of an enemy, or claim the privi- 
leges of peace, without the concurrence of the 
other. It was certain, that the friend of our ene- 
my was our enemy, but it did not at all follow that 
the reverse of that was true, and that the c^my 
of our enemy was our friend. However the de- 
mands of personal' safety, or the min of his atsVi- 
tious schemes, haci made the marquiaan enemjto- 
the men, who at that time filled the usurpation ef 
France, his hostility to Austria was pot less tbin 
before, nor Was he competent to direst himself of 
it all at once, for his own convenience. As to the 
question of his being taken on neutral ground, it 
tvas one, with which neither of the contending par- 
ties had any thing to «o. To the third, or neutral 
power, on whdsc territory he was taken, aad to it 
alone, it belonged to complain of the act, as aa in- 
fraction of neutrality ; so that neither France not 
Austria, and still less England, had any thing tod6 
with it. Viewing the transaction, therefore, in its. 
own direct form, and in all its relations, there was 
no injustice in it, with regard to the infractioa of 
neutrality....no violation of the law of nationsr 

The marquis De La Fayette was, therefore^ t9 
be considered by the house (since be was forced 
upon their deliberations) first, as a prisoner of wiTf 
under the ordinary law of nations, and next as a 
stranger to £ngland....this last no one could deny* 
He was not a native, nor had he been naturalized; 
he had never been in our service, he. had never 
been even our prisoner ; this country had no share 
in him or his services... .he was no inhabitant of 
any country, which had been conquered ^uid deli- 
vered up to the king of Great Britain ; he was not 
one of those, who embodied in the cause of their 
lawful monarch and gt)vei*nment, or joined those* 
who ranged under the banners of Englaiid^ and 
were murdered in cold blood by their enemies; 
he never had even constructively putliiiosclf un- 
der the protection of this country ; he had never 
been friendly to her interests. So that he was as 
completely separate from this county, its interests^ 
or its favours, as any other person whatsoerer on 
the face of the globe. 

On the subject of the marquis De La Fayette's 
merit in the revolution, he would say Imt little. It 
had, in fact, been so tenderly relied upon by the 
honourable gentleman, that it was unnecessary for 
him to enter much into it; but never, never should 
be forgotten his gross and criminal neglect in JunCf 
1789.....never his conduct on the memorable $th 
and 6th of October, in which there was clear and 
evident matter for condemnation, which, with the 
fate that subsequently attended him, should be an 
eternal lesson to all those, who, actuated by similar 
motives of gnilty ambition, would bring ruin on 
their country. When at the head of the national 
guards, did he lead them, as was his duty, to the 
relief of his king ? If he had not done so^ what 
excuse could be offered for him \ Would it be 
said, that he acted under the impression csf terror 
for himself? If soj would they in^st up<m that 
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an excuse? or would tliej sar, tliat he b\ii;1it 
il to have risked his life ? A soldier, honoured 
th such rank and favour, commanding tlic 
lards, could not hare fallen in a nobler cause, 
e ought, even though certain of death, to have 
icountered it in discharge of his duty, and expi- 
ed, in some sort, the p^reat calamities his ambi- 
on had occasioned. His own excuse was, that 
5 had no command over the guards ; but what 
)u]d be said of a man, who, having declared that 
e had no command over troops, continued nevcr- 
lelcss along with them? He should have retired, 
id in repentance endeavoured to atone foi the 
lins he had made. But Tio....It was well under- 
:ood what part he played, and what end he had in 
lew. After having amused the king with a pro- 
lise that there was no danger, which threw him 
[f his guard : after the palace had been forced, and 
le royal family in danger, he appeared. Lulled 
ito security by his promises, the king and queen 
ad gone to rekt....thc mob burst so suddenly into 
le palace, that her majesty was obliged to escape 
ndressed. La Fayette said that no farther violence 
rouM be offered ; but when called for, was not in 
3 wn. For how much mischief was he not ans wer- 
ble? 

Having so fai* shewn the culpable conduct of M. 
)e La Fayette, Mr. Windham said he would now 
o to the great act of merit, to which the friends of 
be marquis had been obliged to resort for want 
f better, and on which they seemed to lay so 
nuch reliance, as an act that was to redeem all 
hat he had done before, viz. his merit in shaking 
nd breaking down that constitution, which had for 
ges existed, and which, though abused, was yet 
apable of reformation. Appeal had been made to 
lis conduct, in having saved the king from that 
ery danger, into which his machinations had be- 
rayed him. To all which he (Mr. W.) gave no 
:redit, nor, he believed, would the house, or any 
mprcjudiced, rational person..«.no, not an iota of 
:redit fiarther than this, that his ambitious strides 
lad brought him to a period, at which he was 
obliged to stop; and that he refrained from his 
>wn factious proceedings, only when a moi'e furi- 
ms faction threatened to overpower him. He 
ptfoukl not say, for he did not believe that La Fa- 
fctte wished entirely to destroy the king, or to 
ftrect a republic in the place of the monarchy, but 
tkat he wished to lower the king to a state of de- 
pendance on himself, and to be like Trinculo in 
the Tempest, viceroy over him* To encounter such 
evidence of guilt, stronger proofs than any which 
had been adduced were necessary. Considering 
the temper and opinions of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite to him, it appeared somewhat extra- 
ordinary that they should be advocates for La Fay- 
ette. They might be supposed to forgive him 
for his treachery to his sovereign the king^ but how 
could thcf pardon him for the more abominable 
crime of treason to the sovereign people. This was 
oae of the monstrous inconsistencies, in which the 
conductors of revolutions necessarily involved 
themselves. If La Fayette was fallen into misery, 
he had fallen the victim of his own act, and his 
own principles. He had brought himself into that 
state, into which all fomenters of great and ruinous 
revolutions must necessarily fall. He had betray- 
ed and rained his country and his king, and took 
pefiige for his character and conscience ift his own 
defeat; and claimed merit for stopping just at that 
^oint^ beyoad which it was out of his power to go ; 
md then he became flie enemy of those, whom he 
lad made the instrument of his designs upon the 
dng. He was the first to bring destruction 
ipon the supreme power, and the first that turned 
igainsi the jacobins. That he was the author of 
n finite calamities, no one would deny: of what his 
notirtfs had been, there was no proofj but there 
vas no more presumption in favour of his inno- 
cnpc, than there wa$ in farour of an^ of the other 



persons, who were concerned in that horrible trans- 
action. 

M. La Fayette then being thus proved to be as 
to England a total stranger, the question, to which 
Mr. Windham proposed next to advert, was that 
of humanity, which, in point of fact, was the whole 
question of the night. With respect to the rigour, 
with which that gentleman was described to have 
been treated, Mr. Windham declared he believed 
that there was much of exaggeration in it; but, 
taken as a subject of humanity to work upon, he 
did not see how or why it should be separated as 
it were, and selected from all others. As the 
mere suffering of an individual, it must certainly 
excite pity ; there was no case of calamity what- 
ever, which, if seen abstracted from other consi- 
derations, but must excite the feelings of every one 
desemng tlie name of man. In this view, all cases 
of suffering had a right to be considered ; but was 
every case, public or private, to draw interposition 
in its behalf ? Did gentlemen look round, and con- 
sider the innumerable calamities that, by the wise 
disposition of Providence, beset human nature on 
every side, and offered so many subjects of appeal 
to our commiseration? Did they recollect how 
many, without crime or fault of magnitude, but 
merely under the influence of error, were drinking 
of the bitterest cup of life, to which it was impos- 
sible to extend interposition ? Did they consider 
how many there were besides la Fayette, pining in 
confinement for debt or for crime? To see or 
think of a human creature enduring the rigours of 
imprisonment, or being carried to the execution of 
that punishment, which the laws award for the ex- 
piation of crime, abstractedly^ must wring the heart 
of any man with sympathy and commiseration; 
but nien should not, in such cases, consider the 
suffering separate from the causes and the circum- 
stances, which occasioned it; their humanity would 
kindle compassion ; but reason must over- rule that 
feeling, in consideration of the cause. 

This was the reigning practical fallacy, with 
which questions of a very simple nature were at- 
tempted to be confounded. In the number ef those, 
who had produced the French revolution, and fol- 
lowed it up with those enormities, which had sur- 
passed all that poets had ever fancied, there were 
many, who, viewing their sufferings in naked ab- 
straction, would excite compassion. For instance, 
that gentleman named Collot D'Herbois....he was 
condemned to Guiana, to which place vast numbers 
of the most learned and venerable men existing, 
the clergy of France, had also been condemned, 
for no other reason but because they refused to ab- 
jure their religion, deny tlieir God, and swear and 
act in contradiction to their consciences. The 
place was chosen as that, in which human nature 
would most suffer, and every thing was done to 
render the hostility of the country more dreadful 
and destructive. If we were to abstract the suffer 
ing of the wretch, from the crimes that led to it, 
we could not but wish him rescued from such 

misery We would say, perhaps, as others may 

say on nearly similar cases, " 'Tis true, Collot 
D'Herbois killed many thousand people; 'tis tioie, 
that when the guillotines were insufiicient, and the 
executioners were latigued with putting them to 
death, he ordered them, for more speedy dispatch, 
into a great square, where he fired upon them witli 
cannon, and ordered in a party of cavalry to cut and 
trample to death the few, who had escaped the 
guns ; but 'tis also true, that the tiling is passed ; 
and that the men are in their graves, and cannot 
be brought to life again. Poor Collot I he is not 

the better for being in Guiana What is the use 

of it....Let us send for him, and bring him home 
....How can men of feeling think of prolonging the 
punishment of poor Collot D'Herboisl" 

This, Mr. Windham said, was a perfect exem- 
plification of tha^ false humanity, ly which g^jntle- 
men wished M^e house now to bs; guided ; but he 



would tell them, that trui humanity taught a dif- 
ferent lesson, and forbid the practise of that spun* 
ous imposture under the name of it, which they 
advised. Mankind were not formed to phy at 
once the oppressed and the oppressor ; the choice 
of the honourable gentleman opposite, was to take 
up and espouse the cause of the oppi^essor, but for 
his part, he would take up and e^ouse that of the 
oppressed. 

He could not separate the idea of M. La Fayctt^ 
from the millions who were suffering by his crimes' 

Did gentlemen doubt it? Let them look into 

our streets, and see men equal to La Fayette in 
honour, in rank, in talents, in courage, in every 
valuable quality of which his warmest advocatci 
boasted his possession, exiled from home, ruined 
by the revolution, of which he was the leader and 
instigator, and involfed in misery, in wretchedness^ 
and beggary, by his crimes. Did gentlemen, wh9 
urged this measure know, or rather was it possible 
they should not know, that the opinion of all the 
best informed men in France was, that M. La 
Fayette's conduct to the king was cruel, fierce, and 
unmanly ? And was it not universally known, 
from those, wlio were in the confidence of the 
queen of France, that that august and magnani- 
mous personage often declared, he was the only 
man she could never forgive? She was often 
heard to say, she could forgive Bamave, nay, would 
interpose between him and the stroke of the exe* 
cutioner....but never could or would forgive La 
Fayette. 

Having, with inconceivable ability, discussed 
these points, Mr. Windham said, he would now 
apply himself to a part, which would bring the 
house nearer to the consideration of the propriety 
of interference. 

Would the house, he asked, believe, that the 
emperor was insensible of his consanguinity witli 
the royal sufferers under this man's plans? Could 
they suppose, that that monarcl^, knowing all that 
had just been stated to be true, could fail of har- 
bouring a just indignation against the author of 
his near relation's calamaties and death ? And 
were we, without knowing what his designs wercf 
or what his actual treatment of La Fayette, to in- 
terpose and prevent his mode of treating the per- 
sonal author of such crimes? Surely not ;....it 
would be not only impolitic and impertinent as ' 
respecting ourselves, but extremely indecent* and 
improper, as regarding his imperial majesty, tpin« 
terpose in a case that lay so very near him. 

In answer to an honourable gentleman on the 
bench behind him (Mr. Wilberforce), who had 
countenanced the motion by a speech and tn 
amendment, and whose ppinion it was, that it was 
our duty to go about Europe to dictate rules of 
policy, he would say, that his sentiments had overt 
leaped the distinction made by the honourable 
gentleman opposite to him, for the same pitiable 
representation and relief which they confined to 
one, he would extend to all....so that, where wa^ 
the work of the house in interference to stop? 

While scenes of misery, in groat and In detail^ 
surrounded us, and pressed upon our senses, which-* 
soever way we looked, how was it that gentlemen 
were so cold and so c?illous, as never to be quick-* . 
ened into feeling, but by the solitary case of ^lona* 
La Fayette ? In the greater instances, when tl)e 
worst horrors were going forward, when our ears . 
were constantly assailed with the cries of one half 
of France murdering the other, did the house for» 
get, that the very subpicion that those sufferings 
were the motives to our interference! was suffi- 
cient tp ill ejviti male all pther causes of war.^^that 
this so viliutecl it in gentlenien^s estimation, that 
the whole formula of their objections consti*ued 
into plainer language was, tliat the war wasunjuiit 
and dctcbtable, because excited by feelinp ipV 
siich misery and destruction * - 
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. If gentlemen wished for proper objects for the 
exercise of their humane feelings, let them look to 
30,000 priests, pining in the prisons of France. 
They, however, thought more of that one man in 
the prison of Olmutz. There was, indeed, he 
said, something capricious and fanciful in their 
taste in objects of humanity. But of this it might 
be said, as of taste in other respects, to use an old 
Latin adage ••••2}e Gust tints nan disputandum. 

Gentlemen boasted pretty largely of humanity 
and feeling, at the expense of others* Nothing 
was more mean or dishonest, than to endeavour 
to catch reputation by a display of virtue, at anotlier 
person's cost..*.to be courageous on other men's 
valour... .to be generous on other men's money.... 
to be charitable and magnanimous, at the expense 
of the feelings of others. Thus displayed, instead 
of virtues, they were vices. Dean Swift says " All 
men could bear the misfortunes of others, with 
ehristian-like spirit." So these gentlemen oppo- 
site were very liberal in forgiving injuries done to 
Austria and the queen of France. The merit of 
this, 'however, was not very striking. 

Exclusive of all this, did gentlemen suppose, that 
M. De La Fayette was, if released, to sit down 
quietly, and not move in revolutions ? Were there 
no countries besides his own in which he might 
display his skill in that way ? Were there none 
caballing, that would be glad of the addition of such 
a clever hand ? If there was a set of men, who 
were to be excluded from humanity, it would be 
the beginners of revolutions: the men for whom 
there should be the least tenderness were those, 
who first disturbed, and not those, who followed in 

lower ranks, at . humbe distance those latter 

were not the greatest objects of resentment. The 
most just vengeance was due chiefly to those, who, 
abounding in all good things, and filled with spleen 
and impatience, drawn from the excessive enjoy- 
ments of life, with no haste to privation of their 
own comforts, with not one bit of nun's flesh about 
them, would, for their own vile purposes, sport 
with the happiness of mankind, and play the deep 
and damnable game of ambition. He would not 
be sorry.. ..indeed he would rejoice, to see such 
men drink deep of the cup of calamity, which they 
had prepared for the lips of others. 

On the whole, this was not a question of senti- 
ment, but of prudence) policy, and general moral- 
ity. If there were any grounds separate from 
those mentioned to sanction interference, he had 
no objections to its being done..«.but he would 
never consent, nor would the house, he hoped, in 
the absence of other reasons, to do an act, which 
would put a premium on revolution, give the sane 
lion of example to treason, and reward rebellion. 



MISCELLANY* 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

LORD KAIMES happily observes, that the 
elegance and end of female dress is better obtained 
by a delicate and graceful concealment of the 
form, than by that bold and voluptuous display, 
which the Parisian ladies affect. The imagination, 
unrestrained by reality, pictures a thousand con- 
cealed beauties, and revels in their supposed ex- 
istence. 

i^ousseau has beautifully described these sensa- 
tions, in one of St. Preux's letter* to Julia. 

'* Be rot surprised to find me so knowing in mys- 
teries, which you so carefully concfeal; this hath 
happened in spite of all your caution; for one 
sense instnicts another, and, notwithstanding the 
most jealous vijjilance, there will always remain 
some friendly interstice or other, through which 
llie sight performs the oflico of the touch. The 
curious eye !)Usi!y insinuates itself witii impunity 
ur»cler the Cowers of a noseeay, wanders beneath 



the spreading gauze, and conveys that elastic re- 
sistance to the hand, which it dares not experience. 

Parte appar dcllc mamme acerbe e crude. 
Parte altrui ue ricopre invida vesta; 
Inv'tda ma s' agli occhi il vacco chiudaa 
L' amoroso pensier gia uon arre&ta. 

In vain is half conccal'd the tender hreast, 
That gently heaves teneatb th* invidious vest; 
Swif> ihrongh the covering darts the arn'roos sight, 
And the food lover riots in delight. 

G. 



FROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Sed tnrpem putat in tcriptis, metnit^oe lituram. 

I hut forgot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot 



THERE are few instances of imperfection more 
mortifying to human pride, than those incidental 
ones, which occur in the most illustrious and dis- 
tinguished characters. The traces of occasional 
oversight are most frequently discovered in those 
figures, whose outlines have been dashed with a 
gigantic sublimity ; of the masterpieces of the^ 
most celebrated painters few will remain, which 
we can declare faultless; after those are excepted, 
in which some tririal oversight has been discover- 
ed, and published with all the efforts of industrious 
petulance. The errors of Hannibal and Charles 
the twelfth are such, as an inferior genius would 
have been preserved from, by the mere frigidity 
of cautious consideration, however superior the 
noble daring of a great mind may be to that cold 
and faultless mediocrity, which is approved with- 
out admiration. Though the puns of Paradise 
Lost, the incidental nodding of the Iliad, and the 
parties quarees of Somerset-place vanish before the 
collected splendour of the whole design, they 
must be regarded as infinitely more mortifying, 
than a series of continued dullness, or a collection 
of united deformity. 

In such a train of reflections, I was interrupted, 
by an unexpected summons from my editor, who 
informed me, that a stranger, of a very extraordi- 
nary appearance, had, of late, made very frequent 
inquiries for me, and was now at his house, wait- 
ing my arrival with considerable impatience. As 
I am not by nature either incurious or discourteous, 
I followed my editor, who, after a walk of about a 
quarter of an hour, introduced me to a little par- 
lour, and a little elderly man, with a very serious 
countenance, and exceeding foul linen. 

After smoothing his approaches to my acquaint- 
ance, by some introductory compliments, he in- 
formed me, as indeed I might have guessed, * that 
he was, by profession, an author; that he had 
been, for many years, a literary projector ; that, 
owing to a kind of fatality, which had hitherto at- 
tended his attempts, and a firm resolution, on his 
own side, never to indulge the trivial taste of an ill- 
judging age, in which it was his misfortune to be 
bom,....but he would not trouble me with a detail 
of the open hostilities committed on his works, by 
avowed criticism, or the more secret and danger- 
ous attempts of tacit malevolence, and pretended 
contempt,....that he had lately hit upon a project, 
which, by its nature, must secure to itself the at- 
tention of the public, and which, if he had not 
formed a very wrong estimate of its merit, would 
draw his former efforts from the dust of unmerited 
oblivion, into general notice, and universal appro- 
bation. 

* It could not have escaped an exact observer, 
and such a one he might, without hazarding the 
imputation of flattery, pronounce Mr. GrifHn 
(whereupon Mr. Griffin bowed), that the reputa- 
tion of our great tragic poet was sinking apace ; 
and that, not so much from any radical or intrin- 
sic defect in his writings, as from some venial 
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ewors, and incidental omissions* Our 
fined neighbours had never been able to relish 
low humour which pervades every accne, or 
frequent violation of those unities, whicH they 
serve with so religious a regard. Mr- VoUai 
with that philosophic candour which so stronj 
characterized his life and writings, bad Al>ando« 
his defence; and though, in some inaUaices, | 
had deigned to bonx>w from him, had condema 
him as the poet of a barbarous aget and tj 
favourite of an unenlightened people. £.i 
among a national audience, the most admireti < 
his dramas were received at least without that q 
thusiastic applause, they had formerly cxci.ec] 
and we must expect, that, in another century, \^ 
partiality for our favourite poet will vanish, ^ 
gether with our national antipathies a^^ainst pc^er 
and wooden shoes, and frogs and slavery, v 
that a taste for French criticism would inimediitsf 
follow a relish for their cookery. 

* Something must be done, Mr. Griffin, and tk^ 
shortly. The commentators have done link 
nothing. Indeed what could be expected ina^ 
such a plan? Could any thing be more lifr 
culous ? They have absolutely confined themscha 
to what Shakspeare might possibly have writtes' 
I am fully sensible, thajt the task of rednring s 
poetic rules, and critical exactness, what vb 
written in ignorance and contempt of bodb^ r< 
quires a genius and ability little inferior to tiiti 
of the original composer; yet this is my pn^ 
which, however arduous in the undertaki^^ ivv- 
ever difficult in execution, I am peraaaderf 29 it- 
tempt ; and to whom can I with greater/nqeniB^ 

Mr. Griffin, who himself> w 

early an age ..in so extraordinaq ^oa* 

ner.. See. &c. 

My friend continued by remarki^g> ^ik^^ 
people of Athens allowed to the jiidicioas aiite, 
who should adapt a tragedy of JEschyluft to tk 
stage, an equal proportion of credit and coff- 
money, with the author of an original dnmiA. 1fet 
he desired me to observe, that the author of Gr- 
cian tragedy was far more strictly observant d 
poetic discipline, than the father of the EngM 
stage. In all hts tragedies, there is only one, a 
which he has ventured to break the unity of phce; 
an essential point, and, as my friend dechie^ 
highly necessary; though it is very natural &rd^ 
spectator to mistake the stage for a pakce, actreiatt 
for virgin princesses, &c. yet it is imposaibk fe 
him to imagine that he is in Bohemia, when, but 
the act before, he was fully convinced that he ym 
in Sicily.' 

He at length concluded, by drawing out of atii 
box some ^^ proposals for publicatiotij** which he de- 
sired might be communicated to the puWic, 
through the medium of my paper; at the same 
time presenting me with a very copious specimcfi 
of the work he had undertaken. He reflected on 
the honour of such a distinction, * but he was na- 
turally partial to rising merit; and Gregory Griffia 
might see a period when he himself should exist 
only in his writings.' 

In the course of conversation, my new acquaint- 
ance became extremely communicative ; desired 
my opinion of a preface and dedication, and 
whether he should prefix to it an improved edition 
ofSIa'dan de quatuor imperiis^ opGirton's Complete 
Pigeon Fancier; but up<m recollection, resolved 
upon an ode which he had lately composed) On 
the use of Acorns in Consumptive cases. 

Having occasion, in the course of conversatioDy 
to remark the number of classical scholars pro- 
duced in our public seminaries, and the compara- 
tive paucity of those, who have directed their at- 
tention to the cultivation of their native lunguage, 
my friend regarded the cause as extremely evident; 
' there were several assistances which the classical 
composer enjoyed, which...»but all these difficul- 
ties I should see obviated in lu9 New Dictionary 
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of RbkA08 ; i( was a work) whidi h&d to^t him 
considerable labour and study. Those of his pre- 
<leces8c>rs9...«B3rs8he, Gent, and others, were mere 
farrasoe, in which the sound only was consulted, 
W4thoijit any ninety of taste, or accnraoy of 'selec- 
tion, rrhid chaos, this rude and undigested mass, 
he had reduced to order, by seletting the rhinies 
proper for every possible subject, and reducing 
them to systematical arrangement. However, as 
this scheme mutt be unaroidably retarded by the 
prosecution of hii former pro[}ect, he should be pe- 
euliarly happy to see his system familiarly explain- 
ed and iliustmted in some of my future lucubra- 
tions.' This request, from an earnest desire I 
entertained of assisting young practitioners in the 
pleasing art of poetry, I immediately complied 
with: however^ as I did not fully comprehend his 
system, I took the liberty of transcribing the fol- 
lowing passages from my author's manuscript* 

^' For the eclogue, or pastoral diidogue, let the 
student conclude his lines with the rhimes under- 
written, always taking care to finish his sense with 
the second rhime, and at no time to suffer his verse 
to exceed the just measure of ten Yyllables« The 
rhimes for this puirpose be these: 



■•shady brake, 
-Licidas awake, 
-carekss rove, 



-leafy grove, 
-fruitful field, 
-harvest yield* 
-tuneful measures, 
harmless pleasures. 



n ymphs and swainsi 

■■ r • — ^flowery plains. 

&c. 

«c Should our student turn his thoughts to pane- 
gyric, we would advise that he adhere to the end- 
ing;s we have here- prescribed: 



-themuse^ 

-a tributarywi.i.4«fiite* 

-good and great, 

-ordained by fate. 

->noble line, 

--race divine. 

-great*— heir, 



■ ■ p eculiar cat«. 

« If the practitioner should perchance be pos- 
sessed ef a great fund of humour, and be inclined 
to employ his wicked wit in ridionling the clergy, 
we would admonish him to adhere to the following 
terminations, in order as they are appointed, being 
careful only to confine his line to eight syllables : 



-musty, 

-rusty. 

-college, 

-knowledge. 

-farce on, 

-parson. 

—vicar, 

—liquor. ^ 

-^ase, 

-fees. 

-fire, 

-squire. 

-tale, 

-ale* 

-spouse, 

-carouse. 



-breed, 
-feed." 



I Should the public approve of this specimen of 
itny friend's abilities, I may perhaps, in some future 
Wpcr, present them with a aaaiple of his project- 
's: J publication. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

THE UPS OF EDMtUSD BURKt. 

(concluded.) 

MR. BURKE'S principles were supposed so fa- 
vourable to liberty, that, in 1774, he was chosen 
member for Bristol, by the zealous and spontane- 
ous efforts of the whigsand dissenters of that opu- 
lent city. It does not appear, however, that, even 
in the great American contest, he ever explicitly 
declared himself concerning the fundamental rights 
of men In society. He was accustomed expressly 
to shun all such abstract questions, which he 
seemed to think dangerous, and incapable of posi- 
tive decision ; and his attacks upon the measures 
of ministers were chiefly directed against their in- 
expediency, severity, and partial injustice. 

He very early proposed conciliation on the 
g^und of renouncing future taxation, without dis- 
cussing the question of right ; though, indeed, he ar- 
gued strongly against the assumed right of taxing 
British subjects^ who were unrepresented. It is 
needless here to say, that all the efforts of Burke 
and his friends were ineffectual. The war even 
became popular, and Burke seemed to lose ground 
in the public esteem by his opposition to it. He 
further gave offence to many, particulai-ly his 
Bristol "constituents, by his 'support of the Irish 
petitions for a free trade, and of a bill for taking 
off some hardships and penalties, to which the 
Roman-catholics were exposed. He, however, 
recovered a large share of popularity by his famous 
bill of reform in the national expenditui'e, intro- 
duced in February, 1780. In the framing of this 
bill, it was wonder^l what minute accuracy of re- 
search he had employed ; thus usefully proving, as 
he also did by the general tenor of his life, that the 
most brilliant imagination is not in the least incom- 
patible with ploddmg industry. His speech on the 
bill was likewise remarkable by an extraordinary 
mixture of wit and humour with financial detail ; 
an alliance no one but himself could or would have 
made. But though the idea of retrenchment was 
very grateful to the nation, it was not likely to be 
so to ministers and courtiers ; and Burke's proposed 
bills were rejected. < 

In March, 1782, an end was put to the ministry 
of lord North, which was succeeded by the return 
of the marquis of Rockingham and his party to 
power. Burke, in this change, obtained the lucra- 
tive post of paymaster to the forces, and a seat at 
the council-board. One of the first measures was 
the re-introduction of his reform bill, which passed, 
though not without considerable modifications. 
The death of the marquis, however, very soon put 
a period -.o this ministry ; for upon the appoint- 
ment of lord Shelbume to succeed him as head of 
the treasury, instead of the duke of Portland, seve- 
ral of the duke's friends resigned, and among, them 
Mr. Burke. 

The Shelbume administration did not long sur- 
vive tlie peace ; and it was succeeded by that 
known by the name of the coalition^ as being com- 
posed in part of those former ministers, who had 
been the objects of such a long and violent opposi- 
tion, and in part of that opposition itself. The coa- 
lition was projected by Burke, who appears little 
to have calculated the effect upon the public mind 
of such a violent shock to all ideas of sincerity and 
consistency. It was, however, conformable enough 
to his old notion of governing by great families j and 
certainly still further absolves him from the charge 
of democratical principles. This association of 
power was dissolved by Mr. Fox's India bill, which 
had the warm support of Burke, but united against 
it both king and people. Mr. Pitt succeeded to 
the helm, and dissolved the parliament. This 
measure was attacked by Burke with great acri- 
mony, and he moved a set of representations to the 
crowa on the subject, one of which seems to go 
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further in asserting the right of innovating upon 
established constitutions, than his usual latitude. 
He says " Necessary reformations may hereafter 
require, as they have frequently ^done in former 
times, limitations and abridgments, and, in some 
cases, an entire extinction of some ti^pnch of prerogc- 
five," The grand desideratum of so many friends 
of freedom, parliamentary reform, was not, how- 
ever a species of alteration, which he approved i 
and he opposed the plan for that purpose intro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt in 1785- Such a conduct was 
consistent enough with the partizan of an aristo- 
cracy of borough-holding nobles. 

The impeachment of the celebrated East India 
governor, Mr. Hastings, was one of the great 
events of Burke's public life. He was the original 
promoter of it ; and private motives of resentment 
were thought to have united with a regard to pub- 
lic justice in his pursuit of that national cause. 
He employed uncommon industy in collecting and 
arranging the materials of the charge, and follow- 
ed it up with distinguished perseverance and ar- 
dour. His principal speech in support of the 
charge, was remarkable for violence and exagger- 
ation ; and, upon the whole, he was no gainer in 
the public estimation by this memorable impeach- 
ment, though perhaps the enormous length of the 
proceedings contributed more to render it unpopu- 
lar, than any well-grounded conviction of the inno- 
cence of the culprit. 

The settling of the regency on the king's mala- 
dy, in 1788, was another subject, in which Burke 
took a warm and active part. He contended vigo- 
rously against the minister's purpose of limiting 
the powers of the regent (the prince of Wales) and 
his principle that the regency was elective and not 
hereditary. It is well known that the efforts of 
the opposition on this occasion were neither suc- 
cessful nor popular; and Burke exposed himself 
to particular censure, in consequence of some very 
unfeeling and irreverent expressions concerning 
the king, which escaped him in the vehemence of 
debate. 

The last great act of Burke's political life was 
the part he took with respect to that mighty event, 
the French revolution. Though it might be sup- 
posed that one, who had so long acted with the 
avowed friends of liberty at home, and had shewn 
such countenance to subjects, whom oppression 
had driven into actual rebellion, would applaud the 
efforts of a great nation to found a free constitutioa 
out of the wrecks of absolute monarchy ; yet, on 
the other hand, his constant unwillingness to re- 
sort to first pr'mciples, his reverence for establish- 
ed forms, and all the honours and splendours of 
civilized society, his contempt for the vulgar, and» 
it may be fairly added, his strong feelings of jus- 
tice and humanity, might reasonably be expected 
to cause him to regard first with suspicion, and 
then with detestation, a revolution, which soon be- 
trayed symptoms of violence and a profiigate spi- 
rit. He early manifested his dislike to it; and, in 
February, 1790, on a debate in the house of com- 
mons concerning the reduction of tlie army, in 
which Mr. Fox recommended a generous confi- 
dence of tl\is country towards the new rulers of 
France, he broke out into a virulent declamation 
against the priginal principles and the conduct of 
the French revolutionists, renoimced personal 
friendship with Mr. Fox and those, who supported 
the same opinions, and took his decided stand of 
hostility against every thing connected with tiie 
new order of things. 

. From that time he sat down to the composition 
of his famous ^^ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France ;" on which he bent the utmost powers of 
his mind. It appeared in October, and no work 
perhaps ever excited more" attention, or produced 
more effect. It is, in reality, a performance of 
wonderful vigour, displaying every characteristic 
excellence of tlie writerj and not a few of his de- 
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fccts. A liberal ^ntagouist will not deny that it 
contains much justness of argument, much pro- 
fimdity of observation, with extraordinary beauties 
of language ; while a judicious advocate will con- 
fess that it is not free from sophism and misrepre- 
»<.ntation, and betrays a heated and ungovemcd 
iniagination. The most reprehensible circum- 
stance iS) that the writer, in his zeal to deviate as 
far as possible from principles, which he thinks 
hurtful, uses arguments, which would be applica- 
ble to the defence of the most tyrannical esta- 
blishment, and to the condemnation of every strug- 
gle in favour of liberty. This work had a sale 
almost unprecedented ; and its author received 
the most unbounded praise from all, who were en- 
gaged in the suppoit of establishments, and from 
many others, who were convinced by his argu- 
ments, and with him were shocked by the charac- 
ter the French revolution was daily assuming. 
On the other hand, it met with severe and formi- 
dable critics, and affixed, in the opinion of a nu- 
merous party, the stain of apostacy on the writer. 
It produced, among other replies, Paine's celebrat- 
ed Rights of Man, which, for a time, seemed fully 
to balance its effects; but in the end, events, and 
the efforts of power and property, threw the pre- 
ponderance in the scale of Burke; and it is not 
doubted that the turn he gave to the national opi- 
nions was an efficacious preparative to the ensumg 
war. 

He followed up his attack on the French prin- 
ciples, with " A Letter to a Member of the Nation- 
al Assemby," in 1791; "An appeal from the 
New Whigs to the Old;" « Letter to a noble Lord 
on the Subject in Discussion with the Duke of 
Bedford ;*' and « Thoughts on a Regicide Peace;" 
with several memorials, &c. privately circulated ; 
in all of which he displayed unabated powers of 
mind, together with such an earnest and inflamed 
aeal in the cause, as must remove all doubts of his 
sincerity. Indeed, enmity to the French revolu- 
tion became the leading passion of his soul. He 
could not hear it named without violent irritation, 
and its successes certainly embittered and disqui- 
•ted all the concluding years of his life. 

Yet it must be allowed that his zeal was also in- 
Tigorated by emolument. His hospitable disposi- 
tion, and carelessness with regard to expence, had 
always rendered him a needy man ; and the large 
pensions, which were conferred upon him by the 
crown, doubtless animated his love of royalty. 
These pensions were made a subject of severe 
animadversion in parliament, but he defended him- 
self on their account with great vigour and spirit, 
in his " Letter to a noble Lord," above mentioned. 
The only other political object, which occupied 
him during this period, was the emancipation of 
the Roman-catholics in Ireland, from the disabili- 
ties they lay under^ which he urged in " A Letter 
to sir Hercules Langrishe on the Propriety of ad- 
mitting the Roman-catholics to the Elective Fran- 
chise," 1792. 

He withdrew from parliament in 1794, and his 
seat for New Malton was occupied by his only son, 
a rising young man, whom his father viewed with 
the highest admiration as well as affection. The 
death of that son soon after, was a most severe 
stroke upon him, and hastened the decline of na- 
ture he was beginning to feel. This, by gradual 
approaches, brought on a tranquil termination of 
hib life, on July 8, 1797, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. He preserved his senses to the last, and 
a few hours before his death caused to be read to 
him Addison's paper in the Spectator, on the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Mr. Burke was a very amiable man in private 
life, exemplary in his domestic and social relations, 
and greatly beloved by his friends, from several of 
whom he received substantial tokens of regard. 
His conversation was delightful, when not exaspe- 
rated by inflammatory topics. He loved praise to 



a degree of weakness, and was not sparing in re* 
ttiming it. He had a very elegant taste for the fine 
arts, and was much attached to rural iniprovements, 
and the pursuits of agriculture. He was highly 
charitable and benevolent in his private capacity, 
and promoted many beneficent plans in his neigk- 
bourhood. The stream of his bounty latterly was 
directed to the relief of the sufferers from the 
French revolution, and he founded a school for the 
children of emigrants, the permanent support of 
which seems to have been one of his latest cares. 
In addition to his literary exertions, it should he, 
mentioned, that one of his biographers has assert- 
ed with the greatest confidence, that \\t w^ tlie 
real writer of sir Joshua Reynolds's Academical 
Discourses, that great artist having only conti-i- 
buted the general plan, and the professional obser- 
vations ; and indeed the finished excellence of the 
composition, together with the great pecuniary fa- 
vours he received from this friend, might render 
the supposition probable ; yet it is as strenuously 
denied by other authority. It is more certain that 
he had a great share in the composition of an ad- 
mired account of the European settlements in 
America, undertaken by his cousin, William Burke. 
The celebrated Letters of Junius were by many 
ascribed to Edmund Burke, at least as a leading 
associate in the design, and plausible arguments 
have been adduced for the opinion : but this lite- 
rary mystery is yet unravelled. Other anonymous 
pieces of the political kind are known to have em- 
ployed the masterly pen of Burke> as a principal 
or an auxiliary. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE POST FOLIO, 

THE following well-weighed remarks will be 
readily assented to, by the whole tribe of old 
fashioned politicians z 

A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, ac- 
companied by a virtuous poverty, to a depraved 
and wealthy servitude. But, before the price of 
comfort and opulence is paid, one ought to be 
sure that it is real liberty which is purchased, and 
that she is to be purchased at no other price. That 
liberty is very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wisdom and justice for her companions, 
and docs not lead prosperity and plenty in her 
train. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things. 
To be enabled to acquire it, the people^ without 
being serA'ile, must be tractable and obedient. The 
magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people must not find 
the principles of natural subordination by art root- 
ed out of their minds. They must respect that 
property, of which they cannot partake. To tell 
the people that they are relieved by the dilapida- 
tion of the public estate, is a cruel and an insolent 
imposition. 

We learn that Mr. Wikdham, soon after his 
acquaintance with Mr. Burke, became the most 
confidential friend of that great man. Like him, 
Mr. Windham loves a " manly, moral, regulated 
freedom," as the means of happiness, and there- 
fore venerates the British constitution^ as the best 
preserver of Freedom thus qualified. Thoroughly 
acquainted with the human mind, he has perceived, 
that the surest ratiocinative guide is Experience; 
and therefore Mr. Windham, like Edmund Burke, 
is a gallant, obstinate, determined, and persever- 
ing foe to speculative innovations. His speeches 
are less those of an omtor, who wishes to impress 
your feelings, than of a philosopher, who seeks to 
infbrmi convince, and expand your understaudi^g. 



His oraions ajpc festf freqnent thaw those of many 
Very inferior speakers, at least very inferior rea- 
>oiH)r3. He scUom speaks much, uAless on im- 
portant subjects ; buttbe knowledge, tile argnmen- 
jation, UiQ philosopdiy exhibited b^ him, when be 
does speaki renders his character rerf higlu He 
is in great estimation« both by the party of which 
he is a member, u)d among those of the opposite 
iide. I rora the beginning, he has always judged 
unfavourably of the French system, and the ex- 
panded philosophy oChis frxend, Buike, confirmed 
the conclusions of bis own mind. He baa uni- 
foriuly reprobated the new order of France, and 
dreads it when practkaUy held up as a model for 
Britain* On this topic, bis powers fuUy uafold 
themselves; and in all the discussions on tbe in- 
ternal state of the country, as afTected by tbe dis- 
semination of levelling doctrines, oa a subject so 
momentous, he has displayed an eoergetic clo- 
quence^ that few could equaU 



The followloi: boQoorable and just testimony of 
tiic worth of tbe.cx-secrctary of sUte, Cokmd 
PicKKRiNc, we extract with chearful alacrity from 
the Baltimore Anti Dkicocrat. In this respec- 
table journal we find many an admirable de- 
fence of upright men, and of correct meaauRs- 
and the Editor of the Port Folio, botb from pem! 
nal and political attachment, is eager to gite tie 
widest currency to the well-earned praise of a ». 
gaciouSi ^plritedy and sted/ast statesman. " 

COLQMEL PJCKM/tlffC* 

One of the most distinguished and Icadna^M 
m the character of democracy, is that of don- 
ating the federaUsts, the only true repabUcmti 
this country. Colonel Timothy PJckcrin^, to )k 
honour, has been one of their principal victiiM. 
It certainly redounds to his honour, for fan noa 
mveterate and bitter enemies, the hungry demo- 
crats now m power, unanimously confess tbat his 
office throughout tbe whole was administered with 
il n^f . »^^Pulous honesty, and with a nngk 

T^^orw p- I' ''^'^''^ ^° '^"^ good of his comi^. 
Timothy Pickenng was bom an American patriot, 
and discovered this exalted fecMng of tbrmind 
early m manhood. In March, 1777, tbe day of 

should be appointedtothe continent^ army, ^vinir 
he selection of the character to general Washin? 
ton. Colonel Pickering was the lAjectofwSI- 
T^ r^^'w^TA' '^'?^""^ of h'isofficial letteil 
?^ ' ^J ^"^ ^^ ^^^8T of Pickering : ** He 
uLJ^" Washington, « a gentleman of ^at mf- 
tol^eftuToV'^^'^T^ '^y*'* industriousWntion 
HUHnc " / 5 "^^^ ' ^^ possesses a liberal educatton, 
ifse^S'^r^' unsuspected attachment to^ 
ne^'' A« ^I'&^^ft method and activity in busi- 
The servil f^'^u^^^ Pickering did not enter into 
the service of hui country a wealthy man, it was 
rather a misfortune to him, in a pecunianr pSuT^i 
tS^^ Inaservl7e^near 

rlst of wHl- ^' ^^''^ "P "^'*^'"&' ^^^ 1«»^^ the 
him in the day of battle, he is now forsaken, desert- 
ed, and traduced. Let us look round and see Th^ 
description of men fill the publ cofficeT the ^ 
p^minent that offers himself to our vi^w i^"^. 
hlu'\ -'^''l'''' ^ ''^fi^^^'^ P^*riot, half French, 

tested?' '^^ "^^"'"^ ^"^ ''^'^' '«^«r of the 
r.v!^^r"''T*f^''"- ^^- Jcflferson must either 

united States a country-born citizen fit for the of- 
GheZJ.^.^ matter of bargain between them, 
!^\rf '^^^"^"Cr, let me take care of your moner. 
says Gallatin, am/^...;,^/W^^ int/r,Tinn^ 
you president y the United States. If Mr. GallaliS 
was indebted for his elccUon to eiUier of these 
considerations, how effectually must it wound the 
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But mdrttiapiJilf Ibfthe tirclfart of our common 
country, the erih carrt^efe Vith ft an eflfectual reme- 
dy. The objects and views of these insidious cha- 
racters are daily bodotiMrt^. thtti?6 apparent tolhe 
well-intentioned part of Ihe community, and we 
despair not to see in a vacy short period every de-^ 
ceitt'ul, noisy, boisUng' dcttiocrat dismissed with' 
disgrace from the cftmriao of hi^ injured country. 

An author, from\;^hom the Editor does not often 
quote, has, among many false, the following just 
sentiments: 

There is such a thing as honoumble poverty ' 

The poverty of -Cincinnattis was honou'rablej who 
impoverished himself by paying the fine which was 
factiously imposed on his son,, ^nd then was con- 
tented to pass his time altematchr between the 
highest situations, and the most rigid simplicity. 
The poverty of a man of genius, such as RabeFais, 
if not honourable is interesting, when we compare 
his merits and worth, with that of many of those 
persons, upon whom Fortune has blindly* lavished 
her fieivours. It is honourab^e^ if hi have declined 
the means afhii^khmg kimteif^ by the satrifice of his 

IND£PC2JD£NC£ AND PAINOIPLES. 

Possibly the Frehch will demand our mammoth 
cheese for the first corisul ; ' and, should tjiis be tKe 
case, how could MV. Jeffereon make it appear that 
he is the greatest man in America, when he is no- 
longer in possession of the greatest cheese? . It 
vrould nev^er be belie Ved, even m Cheshire. . '.j 

..... -T^ \ ' .. \ i 

As we are positive that many of 6ur readers are 
partial to puns, and never Jook more queer than 
when they heaiiien to a quibble, we insert the fol- 
lowiag: ^ , 

Mr. Wharton, ah Oxonian wit, wAen once told 
that the duke of M. had .disposed of a larg^ quan- 
tity of carp and tenchy at so much per pouncf, repli- 
ed, I am not surprised at it, for I always thought 
bim a d n d ^itX-fiah fellow. 

Hovf to^ male sentences. j 

A cavalcade of sentences jt njipst striking, when 
a row of nouns is drawa np in the front and;Fejivt*; 
uid a period moves with a pretty ambling pace, 
irhen its aevend sobstantifes '%t€ motmfed on 
stately adjectires* To change the metaphor, 
rords are ap vtxM/taSi screen to ideas. L'uxuri- 
dice of branches divots the attentioa from slen- 
lemess of stem; and to thicken the foliage, will 
^ found the best method of concealing scarcity of 
Imit- 

A dmmiBCfV executing his duty on an Irish re- 
cruit, who was to receive a certain number of 
^hes, the fellow, as is customary, cried out << strike 
" jh.** The drummer, who was also an Irishman, 
sirotts of obliging his countryman, did as he was 
quested ; but the sufferer still continuing to roar 
Ht with pain, the drummer was offended. The 
ivil bum you, quoth he, there is no pleasing you> 
ike where one will. 



Extract of a letter from a gentleman in the 
^Diry, to his friend here. 
*'*' Amid domestic afidictions, I sometimes try to 
innfort myself by considering the misfortunes of 
khers, and of the world in general. Great-Bri- 
in, the glory of kingdoms, and the seat of 
rty, learning, religion, and happiness, has bow- 
to the power of France, and left the greatest 
of Europe in possession of the Corsican chief. 
e United States have attained the honour of 
ng subject to French requisitions. Buonaparte 
been chosen president of the Cisalpine repub- 
andwill, when he pleases, be chosen stadt- 
ddcr of Holland and Belgium, king of Etruria, 



president of the Helvetian and Ligurian republics, 
and, perhaps, of the Iberian and Lusitanian, when 
these countries are revolutionized." 

I The burning of Princeton college is a glaring 
•proof of the progress of revolutionary principles 
among us ; and the late insurrection of the students 
at Williamsburghmay convince the most incredu- 
'lous, that Citizens Giles, Munro, and the other 
heroes of democracy, have not preached the 
French doctrines in vain. It is feared that, by and 
I>y, we shall have no colleges, but that the house 
of representatives in congress will become the 
national institute, in which our youth will study 
i-epftbUcanism, liberty, and equality. 

In England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
their constitution is just strong enough, or, if you 
will, moniircbical enough to permit a relaxation of 
the severity ^of laws, and yet those laws still to re- 
main sufficiently strong to govern the people. This 
is the most perfect state of civil liberty, of which 
,we can form an idea. Here we see a greater num- 
ber of la\f s^ than in any other country, while the 
people, at the same time, obey only such ^ are 
immediately qonducive to the interests of society ; 
several are unnoticed, mapy upknown^ some kept 
to be revived and enforced upon proper occasions ; 
others left to grow obsolete, without the necessity 
of abi*ogation. t 

Scarcely an Englishman, who does not almost 
every day of his life/offend with impunity against 
some express Uw, and for which, in a certain coh- 
juncture, he yould not receive pumshment. Gain- 
ing houses, preaching at prohibited places, assem- 
bled crowds, Qocturaal amusements, pu^ilio shows, 
^and a hundred ^er instances, are forbid and fre- 
quented. These prohibitions are useful, though 
it be prudent m the magistrate, and happy for the 
people, that they are not enforced. 

The law, in this case, still keeps the rod} though 
the child is seldom corrected. Were those plu*- 
doncd offences to rise into enormity, were Xhey 
likely to obstruct the hi4>piness of society^ or ien- 
danger the state, then justice would resume her 
Jterrors, and punish those faults, she had so often 
forgiven. It is to this ductility of the laws, that 
an Englishman owes the freedom he enjoys, in a 
manner superior to others in a more popular go- 
vernment. Every step, therefore, the constitution 
takes toward a democratic form ; every diminution 
of the legal authority is, in fact, a diminution of 
the subject's freedom ; and every attempt to render 
the government more popular^ not only impairs 
natural liberty, but would> at last, dissolve the poli- 
tical constitution^ 

Nothing affords the Editor more pleasure, than 
an opportunity to quote and apply the doctrines of 
Edmund Burkk, whenever they bear hard against 
the political visionaries of this coimtry, as well as 
of France. 

The nff» discipline of government has not the. air 
of coming from those of many years tear and wear 
among mankind. They, seem rather such as 
ought to be expected from those grand compound- 
ers in politics, who shorten the road to their de- 
grees in the state \ and have a certain inward fana- 
tical assurance and illumination upon all subjects* 
One of your French doctors has thought fit, with 
great applause and greater success, to caution the 
national assembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
persons, who valued themselves upon their experi- 
ence. I suppose all your ministers of state must 
qualify and take this test; wholly abjuring the er- 
rors and heresies of experience and obsernaion. 

As we are told that the right of a man is tp be his 
own governor, and that he is lo be ruled only by 
those, to whom he dcle^tes that self-government; 



it is astonishing that we do not hear something of 
the rights of infants to wander from the cradle in- 
to the wide world, and the rights of boys utteriy to 
contemn their parents and master/^ and read Ro« 
chester^s Poems instead of Liiiy's Grammar. 

Dr. Bhoet, the accurate and industrious bio* 
grapher of Edmund Bvrkk, thus delineates the- 
character of William Wikdham, Esq. a great 
statesman, who, it is expected, will be soon called 
to the councils of his country, " to dictate and to 
decider* 

** Great minds only c«n de^ve i^reataocessiont 
of intellectual riches from inteUectual treasures. 
There is a gentleman of the first talents, cultivated 
by literature, and disoinliaed by seience, who has 
profited, beyond most men, from the examples and 
lessons of Burke, as his mind was mm-e peculiarly 
fitted for receiving the advantages, not by nature 
only, but by a similar course of previous study. 
Mr. Windham, before he entered parliament, had 
bestowed very great attention on letter^ and philo- 
;sophy, and had attained uncommon excellence in 
logical closeness, acute reasoning, and profound 
investigation. Intimately acquainted with other 
men of letters, and a most favourite companion of 
the Litchfield sage, he had. a mind well fitted by 
nature, and prepared by pursuit and habit, for re-* 
ceiving the wisdom of Burke." 

We remember that Mr. Duane published a dc* 
fence of the Princeton students, at the timeofth^r 
first revolution^* and we anticipate a vindication of 
the burning of Princeton college, and of tlie des- 
;truction of the college and churc)i at Williams- 
burgh. In these blessed times of this revolution- 
ary country, as changeable as the flin^sy lu^esitriag 
of summer wear, we have a right to expect the 
daily defence of whatever is atrocious, of whatever 
b flagitious, of whatever is scandalously conspicu- 
ous, or sordidly mean. We learn that several 
books are preparing, in defence of highway rob- 
bery ; A Vindication of the right of being a Ras- 
cal in this free coun^» is itt' the press; and 
<' Killing no Murder*' is in a state of very great 
forwardness. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

MANY of our subscribers are wholly re-^ 
gardless of the conditions of payment, to 
which a paper, like the Port Folio, free of 
advertisements, and conducted with great 
trouble and expense, must be subjected. It is 
not the extent of subscription, but very gene- 
ral and prompt payments^ that must support 
tiiis paper. It is presumed^ thai every gentle- 
man, conscious of delinquency , either for the 
p^ast or present year, will keep his original 
promise to the Editor. 



TO READERS. 

TO-DAY, we conclude the biography of Burkx. 
This is not tht first life, which the Editor has pub- 
lished of that great sUtesman. One can never 
tire of the exhibition of genius, wit, and wisdom. 
The Editor thinks proper to add, that this well 
written article is entirely «rro, is fpom the pen of 
Dr. Aikin, and, coming fvom that quarter, is not 
without a tinge of prejudice against the just and 
SALUTARY PREJUDICES of the cloquent foe to the 
French revol^ition. 

In our next, we shall preacnt mock new maltn^ 
to the attention of the public* A^ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Norfolk, 19lh April, 1802. 

ifir*. OlDSCffOOLj 

-TOD wHl herewith find *ti attempt to translate the stan- 
xas, of AL de Plls tn your 13th Port Folio. If you appiovc 
you may give them a place i» the next. 

Yoarf , kc. 

LIFE'S tedious journcjr.,«.though the road. 

With cypress dark be overcast. 
Yet still with passengers 'tis strew 'd ; 

Having four inns for food and rest. 

An ample sti^percoacfa figures Fate ; 

Maakindy the passengers within ; 
Time is the coachman ; to the gate 

To drive them^ of their farthest inn. 

On this long jiQiiniej, we suppose, 

Man entera when heia but foun^, 
And breakfast* at .the inn with those, 

With whom he yet has gone along. 

About mid-day h^ Venu|(fpie9» 
And begs that he will with her dine» 

His hostess fjair won't let him rise, 
Till late h|e ^fiods his loss of jtime^ 

Itepentant for what dld]befal, 

'Ere yet the day be three-fourths spenit, 
He hies to Learning's famous hall, 
Th 'abode, he hopes, ofmild Content. 

ITpnumber'd rotarles there does view, 
''Who at each other's merit grieve, . 
Contending each with serious brow^ 
For two or thlree of Laurel's leayes. 

T©ucb'd with commiseration just, 

At Ae purmiits of such a groupe, 
He mounto ; and ere 'ds night he posts 

To Friendship's cottage, there to sup. 

'^t ere he h^s /^t this repast 

. Well found a solace to liis heart. 
The stem postillion's Voice, aghast, 
Him cmce mort mrges to depart. 

It* must be done; his soul succumbs 

At the remembrance of his woes ; 
Arriv'd :....he finds his goal the tombf 

Wherein at last he finds repose. 

SELECTED POETRY. 
RETROSPECTION^ 

AN 0S£. 

AS 4ownvFard on the stream of years 
With odnstant lapse I glide. 
How dark the low 'ring aky aj^iearal 
How turbid rolls the tide ! 
Each hour the rough 'ning billows flow 
Jntolv'd in thicker clouds of woe,' 
.On which^ a sadly pensive form, 
With drooping head^ Dejection sits ; 
While gustsrof passion rave by fits* 
And blpw a dreadful storm* 

In vain with aching ^sight I try 
The fiiture to pervade ; 
No straggling beam of Hope is nigh 
To light ){ie through its shade. 
Ah ! then, permit me to review 
The peace my youthful moments knew. 
The peace I ne'er must know again ; 
The peace, which, too relin'd to cloy. 
Possession calls consummate joy. 
And Mcm'ry joyfbl pain. 

To Retrospection's piercing eyesj 
In sunshine painted gay. 
The scenes of former times now rise^ 
And m>w in mi^ decay. 



My natiye cottage there I see, 

where in thy lap, Simplicity ! 

My gtilltless childhood slept or pUy'd 

In yonder fields, of thought devoid. 

Or else with pleasing thoughts employ 'dy 

How often have I stray 'd! 

My parent brook I next behold, 
To which I oft have run. 
To view the fish their rob^ of gold ; 
Shew glancing to the sun* 
The copse and lawato these succeed. 
Where from my steps of eager spee4 
The infant linnets trembUng flew i 
Where, charm'd with beauty's brighteatdjea* 
I wont the gaiidy butl^cfiies 
Unwearied to pursue. 

I But neither copse nor lawn delight 
i So much as yonder glade. 

Which oft, from early mom to night, 

My residence I made. 
t There, hid from each profaner eye, 
' My mimic toil I lov'd to ply, 

While spires of pebbles round me rose • 

E'en now methinks I busy stand. 

E'en now, constructed by my handy 

Th e tiny turret grows. 

Ah! happy view of happy yeani 
When Hope upon me smil'd, 
Attended by her gay. compeers, 
Young Heallfrtand Vigour wild s 
When Fancy wav'd her magic wattd. 
And, instant, at her high ^:ommand9 
In all the raipbow's colpurs drest, 
Athousaiki Pteasureso'er my head 
Their variegated plumage spreadi. . 
Or fiutter'd on my breast. 

But Fancy now, deceitfiil queen ! 
Has from me stretch'd her flight, 
A^d all the joyous fairy scene 
Decays at Reason's light. 
If Reason then can only show 
My riper manhood sights of woej 
And give it o'er to sharpest pain. 
Me,' while the sons of Sense and THith * 
Are wretched, may thy follies* Youth, 
And falsehoods bless again* \ 



I. 

DREAD worthies, I bow at your shrine. 

And, kneeling submissive, petitipn 
You'll pardon this false step of mine, 

And pity my dismal condition. 
When ye met altogether of late. 

In the r<w?w, which we itttacombinatioHy 
To fix your petitioner's fate, 

Alas! Why did you choose rusthdttonf 

II. 

That my conduct was wrong I must own, 

And your justice am forc'd to acknowledge j 
But can I, in no wise, atone 

For my fault, without leaving ,thc co^ege,} , 
Consider how strange 'twill appear. 

In the mind of each fine jolly fellow, 
That ^ cant ah was banish 'd a year, 

Just for rouin^ 4 little yfhtjx mellaWf , 

IIL 

You have precedents, no one denies, 
To prove it but just that I went h^iic^; . 

But, surely, no harm could arise 

If ye were to i-clax in your scnt^p?^? 



No! trust me, nwck good ^MiMjinMM* 
From granting this very great ntvour. 

For, imprest with a sense oftbc dee4« 
I'd carefully mead.my behiiYioiu» 

! IV. 

You will then have on me a &st kddt 
' For gratitude's strwger than any tict 1 
iThen pray do not think me too bold 
I In thus begging hard for some lenity l«My 
'But why should I humUy implore. 

Since to you all my sorrow's a farce ? 
1*11 supplicate/;//o9J no moi;el . 

So ye reverend ioxx^^^caret pars. 

V. 

The lad, who good drinking enjoys, 
I'll cheerfully pledge in a full ca% 

RusticatimCs quite common, my boysy) 
Remember Apollo and Vulcan : 

These ti^ro heroes were hurl'd from the skieSf 
Neither forges nor music coyld s^v^ themt 

For heartily £— njijng their eyfs, 

I y«v,fl trav<lU»gJ[€ilo(m^hips gave A^9V. 

i ■ "• •■■ ■ 

Then no lonsff I^t mortalm^p^^ 

If to grass sent fr^m.09Ci7ii 01; prcnfq^^ 
But stick to the bjessing^ divinely- 

Which flow from a weil-filfd ^ecantoc. 
When our goblets with nect^ ai^ crow|i'4 

And our spirits rise.fa^tef* and fii^terx 
Whilst good-humour smiles gaily ar^Miii^ 

A fig ,for tht fiUows and rngstcr,. . 



LIFE LET US CHERISIJ.^ 

LIFElet us cherish 
While yet the taper ^lows, , 

And the trcsh flowret . 
Pluck ere it close. 

Why are we fond of toil and .care^ 
Why choose the rankling thorn to wea^ 
And heedless by the lily strays 
Which blossoms Sxi our way% 

When clouds obscui^ the alaapoBphcss, 
And forked lightnings rendxbe «uv 
The«m resmnes. his sihiev veaty- 
And smiks a>4owte tkewesu 

Why are we. fond' &c« 

The genial seasons soon are o'er. 
Then let us, ere w^e-^uit this shore^ 
ContentmeiK secrk, it is life,'a:re«t»/ . 
The sui^sliiyie of the breast*. 

Aw^y with every toil and ca^«^ J ■ 
. Ahi! cease tbe janjding thorn I9 woajb- 
With manfuj hearts life 'scon&icA n^e^ 
Till death sound the retreats . ' 
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THE enBuingf letter was some time since receiv- 
ed from an indignant fieur one, iifho, hj many a 
sly allusion to the prospectus of the Port Folio, 
and oy many a sharp sarcasm upon ^he voman 
liater, "appears to be of opinipn, that the good- 
liumoured Samuel Saunter is an enemy in dis- 
guise* Although I am reflected on with much as- 
perity, yet, as my petticoated punisher evidently 
inflicts . her , €hi|st\sement like an upright British 
judge, not in malignity, but in mercy to the cri- 
jninal, I have resolved^ with ^at frank facility, 
which is a part of my c)ia'racter, to publish her 
ironical epistle; and, this week, suffer mv nuimer- 
.ous adycxsaries to pi^rtake in a general laugh, at 
the expense of tt^jeir humble servant. At the 
execution of the earl of Ferrers, the London popu- 
lace were of opinion, that, in the mind of the noble 
sufferer, the bitterness of death would be assuaged, 
should he be strangled with a silken cord. In like 
manner, if I must be a public spectacle of poetical 
justice, let " Constantia" be the sheriff^s officer to 
lead me forth, and I shall iancy that her thonjg; is 
•f silk, and each blow as sod as her own bosom. 

Mm. Sauhtmm^ 

YOUR very useful, predecessors, the writers of 
periodical papers, have, at all times, devoted much 
of their talents ito 'the reformation of women. 
Volumes upon volumes have been written, exclu- 
aively for * our edification ; essays upon essays 
have satirized our follies, ^d still we are no better 
than we were a thousand years ago: remons- 
trance and intreaty have been in vain, and even 
^ the world's dread laugh" has been lost upon us ; 
for we are yet in the practice ot the most abomi- 
nable vices, and incorrigible beings that we are I 
we still require " the chastisement" of your 
<* gentle" pen. Some wholsbmc advice we have 
long expected from you, wIk> would not depart 
from the good old track of your ancestors, and, inf 
^* a paper devoted principally to mora} instruction,'^ 
we were conscious we were entitled to very liberal 
notice; for, as <^ the influence of female principles! 
£>n the character of men" is acknowledged to be 
** wide and powerful," it becomes the duty of every 
man, who ipan write at all, to incite us to virtue, 
by reprcseifting the frailties (or, if they please, the 
vices too) of human naturcy in female fornu, that we 
may be disgusted by their deformrty. 

Nor havu we any right to require of superior 

man an e«:.ample of the virtue to which he would 

train us; our state in society is a dependent one, 

and U is ours to be good and amiable, whatever 

may be the coj)dMCt of the men, to whom we are 

subjected. No doiibt these scandal-loving ladies, 

^f whom your suffering oprrespondents so piteously 

cpmplaiDt, have taken it ii^to th^r mc heads loima* 

l^iqe Ui^ ]^ mi^H be^acumbent qu u^e^i^inty of tb^t 



virtuCf to the practice of which they have been so 
loudly exhorted, to condemn, perhaps in terms a 
little harsh, the vices of those injured gentlemen ; 
but let them know, sir, how much they are de- 
ceived. Their presumption is a departure from 
that modest silence^ so grateful in a woman, so en- 
chanting to man ! Hopeless, however, I fciar, will 
be the task to persuade women, that silence is be- 
coming; for so dearly do they love to be heard, 
that they would much rather talk nonsense, than 
not talk at a|l. Our curiosity too, which you have 
so delicately touched upon, I think you will find it 
difficult to suppress. .Indeedt^Mr. Saunter, we 
have heard so muQh, and so often, of our grand- 
mother Eve, that I verily believe manjn women 
are become tenacious of this enormity, as their 
birth-right, and practice it as , a filial compli- 
ment to her memory. They seem toq to have 
picked up a foolish notion^ that vice is vice, 
whether it wears petticoats or pantaloons: but 
here again how sadly are their limited understand- 
ings imposed on. Simple ones I will ye never 
learn to .di s criminate ? Will you never know, that 
to ask questions, and to betray an anxious desire to 
learn the circumstances of any event, is, in man^ a 
commendable endeavour to acquire knowledge, 
but, in wopiariy it is a mbchievous and impertinent 
curiosity, for which they are justly reproached by 
the iporalist, apd deserve the '^ pointed finger of 
scorn?" 

For the^e and all other faults, to which we are, as 
women, liable, it is very kind in you tp add your mite 
of ** gentle chastisement." Nor will you find it very 
laborious, if you should promise us a column 
or two every week for this benevolent pur- 
pose. You will receive very liberal assistance (as 
your correspondents seem to testify) ; because it is 
by no means necessary that your satires should be 
appropriate to this country ; a fragment picked up 
by a friend in the streets of London, or even of 
Constantinople, would do just as well for a libel 
oh the American women, as if it had been fabricat- 
ed in the metropolis of our own follies. Our 
moralists, I observe, are never verv nice in this 
particular: they think, I suppose, if the remaiks, 
which they have culled from European writers, on 
the wickedness or the folly of their females, are 
not applicable to us now, why, they will be, an 
hundred years hence, when overgrown wealth and 
luxury shall as naturally have produced them here, 
as they have arisen in those countries, where these 
evils have abounded; therefore, in the hope of 
longevity to their labours, they trust they shall do 
good in their day, when it comes. 

Go on then, sir, in your very acceptable under- 
taking ; be not dismayed by the angry frowns of 
ladies, who inay " smart with their wounds;*' it is 
easy to copfi][>romise with them, by a little season- 
able flattery and coaxing about their charms, and 
their mef^its, and their " influence on the charac- 
ters of tt>e^»" Tell them, that you do not mean to 
" cali^mniate the female charapter," biit that it is 
your "duty to scourge impostors;" to make them 
what Nature Intended they should be, all very 
good ; and when you can persuade them to believe 

yoM, bp ^$surc4 they WU bi s^fjsfied. 



nCTERESTlKG TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

TEANtLATKO FROM TH« GKRMAV OF mVX.OW. 

FOR tMJS FOMT FOLIO. 

Hon de mllie domihutvi atiemt 

Sed ^aod macis a.i> ■•! 

PftavivBT* et mtetre maitm est* «(itaiBOf . 

BORACt. 

IT may be remembered, that, in some late numbers 
of thb paper, a firiend and classical correspondent 
of the Editor communicated a review of a 
series of letters, relative to the United States, 
originally written in German, by Mr. Bulow, a 
disbanded Prussian officer. This " Review" 
first appeared in the Spectator of the Horthj a 
literary journal, published at Hamburgh. Th% 
American translator of this article very justly 
remarks, that, as a literarj article, connected 
with the history and character of the United 
States, it is peculiarly entitled to notice. The 
picture, which this Prussian delineator, or 
dauber, has drawn, is, in many respects, a frightr 
fill caricature; but, as^it is often eminently use- 
ful to hear distinctly the reproaches of our ene- 
mies, the Editor of the Port Folio was of opinion, 
that to know even the unfavourable sentiments, 
which a fbreigner entertained of America, might 
interest some, apd instruct others. The articlcr 
amounting nearly to a libel upon the country, 
was accordingly published. Meanwhile, a trans** 
lation of the entire woii^ bas been ^ithfully 
made, ai>d kindly sent to the Editor, by a man 
of letters, whom Learning vindicates, as a £»» 
vourite, and whom the Editor is proud to eall 
bis friendf It is proposed to publish a portion; 
and perhaps Uiq whole of the journal of our Prus-r 
sian travellerf Amid much partiality, malig- 
nity, and inisrepresentation, it contains some 
wholesome, Uiough perhaps unpalatable truth, 
and much interesting description, conveyed in 9, 
style, fiu* from phlegmatic. Of the translation* 
it only remains for the Editor to add, that, being 
close wd lit^ralf soniething of th^ Qermaii 
idiom will strike th^ eye, and, occasionally some- 
thing of hai*shness in construction and sound may 
offend the ear, 01 th^ opinions of this ?rejudice4 
Prussian, it is unnecessary for the Editor to ex^ 
press his frequent disapprobation. By publishing 
them iu his journal, he invites the pubjic atten- 
tion, in the sure and lively hope, that naany a 
scrutinizing eye will detect, and u^any an inge- 
nious hand describe, the fajlapjes of an insolent 
and presumptuous writer. It cannot be pr^ 
sume(l, that a mere sol(}ier, si^oi*cJ}n;^tp ^o ti}« 
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severity of Prussian discipline, could correctly 
appreciate the blessings of republican freedom. 
PREFACE. 

I NOW deliver to the public the result of my 
observations, couccrriDg America. I was twice 
theie: from Scpttnjbcr, 1791, to the 23d July, 
1792; and from 3oih September, 1795, to 7th Oc- 
tober, 1796. 

When I returned to Europe the first time, I 
brought away not unfavourable ideas of America. 
A moral atmosphere, little agitated by the wind of 
passions, left me the impression of more good -na- 
ture, and more innocent manners, than we remark 
in the corruption of Europe. I did not consider 
the 4^mericans, to be sure, as heroic republicans, 
but they appeared to me less selfish and malignant 
than the Europeans. All thh was illusion, occa- 
sioned by that apparent calm in the passions. For, 
immediately upon my second arrival there, I found 
every thing altogether changed. Circumstances 
liad brought into action that moral depravity, 
which existed before^ without being puti nto mor 
tion. 

Still, however, I defended, for some time, the 
virtue of the Americans, against the mwnmaus tts- 
timony of all foreigners; but at length, I too yield- 
ed to the force of evidence, and the official letters 
of General Washington gave me a full and clear 
insight into the national character of the people. 

These gradations of opinion will be very •asily 
remarked in my letters £rom America, which were 
published in the Minerva of Archenholz. The 
tenor of the first is far more advantageous to the 
Americans* than that of the following ones; and 
the last are by far the most to their disadvantage. 
However trifling, in other respects, the merit of 
these letters may be, it will be easy to recognize in 
them a sincere love of truth, which discards all 
other considerations, and whose only object is the 
iniormation of the German public, conceniing a 
subject, which interested or prejudiced writers 
Jiave attempted to represent in so false a light. 

Perhaps, however, the impression of present 
immorality was too lively to be described with cold 
impartiality ; perhaps, ailer things have been seen 
close at hand, they should be considered likewise 
at a certain distance; and, therefore, the first 
months after my return to Europe, when the im- 
pressions received in America were yet fnah in 
my mind, were the fittest time to paint, the Ame- 
ricans, such as, in my opinion, they are. In this 
work is, therefore, contained all that I can say to 
their advantage* That my judgment were not 
lii^tated by offended egotism ; that I have never been 
personally deceived, or otherwise injured, by any 
American, is what will, perhaps, be questioned; 
for, at this day, no man is credited for a pure, dis- 
interested love of truth. It will be likewise scarcely 
believed, that 1 write exempt bom hatred ; for 
ti-uth has often the appearance of satire. I am 
indeed animated M-ith hatred; but it is hatred 
against vice, not against individuals, only inasmuch 
as they are vicious. 

Alardi 27, 1797* , 

THE REPUBLIC OF NORTH-AMERICA, 

IS ITS PKESSKT CORniTIOlI* 

VOL. i;...PART I. 

THE PED?LE.„.CH.\P. 1. 
Insvfficiencj of published travels, with respect to the 
knotDlcdge of national character. ...Doctor Schopf 

' '....Brissot ChatelluK.l...Wangenheim Bar- 

trum, i3^c.,„*tiistorj the principcd test of character 
.*,. Origin, 

IN order to form a correct judgment concern^ 

inj* a peoj)Ie, tfie impartial observer allows noi 

■ great weight to the private accounts of travellers.' 



' THE'PORt ^oLiai ^ 

For, when we consider the influence which egotism 
generally has upon their opinions, ve must ac- 
knowledge, that we are not authorised Jo. adopt 
them for oracles. The cir^e ofobservaiidn of ^nd ot 
a few travellers is, besides^ so limited, that they can- 
not properly draw from it any general conclusions. 
And finally, how many ti'avellersare there, guided 
by an accurate spirit of observation, and thert?by 
capable of abstractltig general truths ? Hbw mSirty, 
impelled by a criminal self-interest, spread abroad 
relations wilfully fake ?.... A concurrence of many 
travellei^s would indeed bring us near the truth; 
but as they so often contradict each otherj there is 
little to be learnt from their journals. 

There have indeed certainly been some travel- 
lers, gifted with genius and a spirit of observation, 
who have published fisithful lectures of the nations 
which they visited. But, as even sa many sulmir- 
able faculties oF the mind were not sufficient to 
procure for us Irue characterizing travels, unless 
when conducted by a rigorous love of truth, and a 
contempt of allpersonal considerations, I think I , 
may, without ofitnbe, maintain, that they are rart i 
phenomena, and that fkr the greater nuniber ihu^ | 
be reckoned among the cla^s, which I have jtltt 
ihentioned. 

Among itjc travellers, who hive goni ttirough * 
the United Sutes, a»d hiive pUMi^het! their re- 
marks. Doctor Sch6pf deserves to be tirentioned ias 
the man, who has painted things with the greatest 
likeness to the truth ; and thus, In this instance 
too, the German natibA has the tflei-it of havings 
done the most. ' Brissot\ in his rapid' jt}tinley 
through the country, cithe'r judged it^t people in- 
accurately, or purposely imt)uted to them other 
properties than thos^ which he remarked. For 
one of his friends in Ahnerica assured rtie, that, 
according to hi^ own expre^ion, he described the 
quakers as a model of virtue, in order to hold up 
to the French, at the beginning of their revolution, 
the image of a perfect republican f6r imitation. It 
was, forsooth, a singular idea, to cohsider the Penik- 
sjhanian quakers as models for a lively and war- 
like nation like the French. Chatelluxj who march- 
ed with the French army through part bf the 
country, was not in a situation to make himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the character of tKe 
people. The remarks of a certain Italian count, 
and of Wangenheim, relate chiefly to inanimate 
nature; and those of an English officer, who settles, 
for insUnce, in the country town of Lanc^ter, 
ten thousand inhabitants, whereas it contains, even 
at this day, only three tliousand five hundred, are 
equally trivial and inaccurate. The letters of an 
American farmer paint, with a naivetf^ whidi 
forms the intermediate pbint between rusdcity anct 
civilization, the happy i-ural condition of a period^ 
which ceased with the revolution. Finally, the 
writings of Americans themselves, such as /m- 
laj and Bartram^ are partially in favour of their 
country, at once heavy, declamatory, and ambitious 
to display unseasonable^ flowei*s of style. There is 
reason, tJiercfore, to maintain, that what tas liilher- 
to been written of America, with respect to the 
character of the people, is insufficient. 

We must,'thcrefore, turrt towards other sourcei 
than printed travels, for instructive information 
concerning the national character, and the'j^nnci* 
pal of these sources can be no other than history^ 
For as the assemblage of actioiisj oi; the life of an 
individual unfolds his character, so tlic a!ctions bf 
a people, which its history relates, arc the \is^ and 
most explicit commentary upoi> the national cha- 
racter. Are we not, for instance, sufficiently ac* 
quainted wjth the national cHafacter of ^he.Gjreel^si 
Romans, aiidXarthaginians, hy means of the his- 
tory of these renowned ancient nations? 

The political constitution of ^^ people is atiother 
criterion of character, \yhich ifij, , feowevei^ cpip* 
prized in their history. Tile Taws, oi'Slvil cbni5ti| 
tution> come next under consideration. These, 



\ however, for the most part, pourtray the govem- 
I ment more than the people, because, by the poli- 
tical institutions of most nations, their governments 
possess the power of legislation, and, of course, 
laws can characterize the people, as expressions 
of the general will, only where the people them* 
selves possess the rights of sovereignty, or the 
legislative power. In representative constitutions^ 
this will be, to a certain degree, the case. Gene- 
ral usages and manners, opinions and sentiipeDt^ 
the modes of social intercourse, thevgeileral Wstb 
and public amusements, the judicial proceedings 
and characteristic anecdotes^re lastly the features, 
wiiich str ongl y Jlstin g u iah tfie pe culia r ities of ni^ 
tional individuality. , 

The climate, the organization of the country, in 
a word, its iiAUmd constiiudan^ are also things 
which are generally allowed to have a very coosidcr- 
able influence upon l^e national characters When, 
therefore, it can be proved, by copclusions drawn 
from these circumstances, that a people must have 
such and such pro^ttks^ , Unless other weighty 
causes should counteract them^ and. when history 
sUptifiesr i ^nfirlnatfcfri 'i priori of tJti^ reasoning, 
So that the ntttuhe of x\^ country apbeats Ifa prti 
conterted harmbHy \i^ith the t>ct>ple di^ettihg in {% 
'every one will, as f befiifeVe, readily 'ackHoWfedg<^» 
that a $tik>ng pii^kumptioh art^e^; niat ^Me cDfld«|- 
sions coiiM ndt be far remote frt)ni the truft. Thk 
origin of d pe6^,l iiiean the chdractiftr of theit iol^ 
cestors, inust, for reasons which I shall stt &rUt, Vk 
tak^n laY^ly iht^ coYi^iderati^n, hi inbmi^ e^ 
<^er4i% W^atibiial chki<^ter; ^d F alkflltteiiW. 
voui- hei^after to ihtiw wh;^^ contrary td tbe'8«#- 
ral opinion at this daf, 1 VehtuH^ toa$eiftdlitei«^ 
a great influence to refigibtt. ' '. ' 

.Thcsa ai*e, thfe/efet-e, as 1 bkfi^Vti, ifaf daU, !^ 
cbileccingand dompdlrihg which, a pretty acdumb. 
judgment concerning; a natibn mky be extracted 
from theih. ' These are generally the facts, lipoii 
which I shall ground m'y Inquiries conc^fning thb 
pcoi)re or tb6 tlntted State^ of America. 1 shlil 
'begin WiVh some geniE^ral consldsri^tibzlft; aiodv % 
order to 'asctnd to the first sources, pay fiiy /ft'il 
attentions to the forefathers xA the pi^nt A^ftl^ 
ricans. * 

(To be continued* J 






MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT lOUd. 

PM0M^rMK $iior or ja«f45» cex.0i2r ^if» sj^pjjKarp^ 

I DO not dlways, especially In my vacahl IrouinH 
neglect a novels n^ierely liecause I am told by^% 
dull searcher for matters of fact, that it is not it^- 
timate history. Of the dfdinary trash of .a circu- 
lating libraiy my friehds will easily aconU- itic 9f 
the suspicioh of being studious. But Inuve t^saB, 
even for the tenth tiiae, the pages of Fielding, tie 
Quixote of Cervantes, and the CriMled l^vB 'of 
Le Sage, as well as tlie record of a MaVy*B sfuflMr* 
ings, and an Elizabeth's glory, by ftdbertson alSd 
Hume. I have seen real life, and found pregnaiit 
instruction in the Roderick Random of Smolfet^ 
the Cecilia of miss Burhey, and the <«Talc bf "Ac 
Times," by Mrs. West, if I>ick Up k VbluirJe, 
^elegantly wriUen, spArkling w\th^ %it; thlfe io 'Ma- 
ture, and a copy from life, what does it'* lcktti<}rt 
me %Vhetlier it w^s compb'sed frotti monklahr an- 
nal^, preserved in the Hbrarjr'Vf the •• Fkcult^fcf 
Advocates," or fi*om the lilnts in;^ 'ALdd^lm'a 
pocket-book. A good stof f ife the siri?6, I^ *it Is- 
sue either from *' kntghtlj castlesy orffoin iiidits* 
botversJ* , • *' 

' *rtd latest' (Jeft*tteman^S']Mf^^ 1^*ltitr-Ww 

eagi^i^ c\iriosx^]r'1la!s\tbtain|d fttrm LbhOcAn') coi^ 
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titias the CE>Uowi]|g udmir^bl^ P^H^ of thic .SQlilo- 
quy in Hamlbt. He, who remembers the lively 
ode of BuMvs, or who adver^to the torment of a 
throbbing tooth, will 6mile at the poetical dqubts 
suggested below. 

To liatve It out or net ? that it tbe qoestion ; 

Whether 'tis easier for a man to suffer 

The throbs aiid'shootkirs of a raging toothy 

Or tftke op courage to sit down at once. 

And by e;ctraction end them y„.z tooch* no more. 

And with a single shock to'teet we end 

The tedious acnes and head-distracting patigt 

That we are subject' to : *tis a relief 

Most wisely to be nsed i perchance wrench ont 

A sound deep-rooted Hn^t aye, there's the risque; 

For, from a/bungler's hands what mischief follows, 

When once the horrid instrument is fix'd. 

Allows no])ause; there's the respect 

That makes our patience of so long endurancft: 

For who would ever be applying tinctures, 

Spcofie^ opiates, poppy, manitragora,. 

JM sgnets, metallic tractors, anodynes^ 

The pois'nous drugs of mountebanks, or charmsj 

That fond credulity of old women takes ; 

When he himself might his quietus get 

F»r a bare two-fieace in a bakrber *s shop \ 

Who''4 swoat and groan whole sleeple^a nights in pain, 

Bot that the thought of torture worse than all, 

A broken jaw ! (which any mortal suiFering 

Woul'i straight fall frantic) harrows up the soni, 

And maRes us rather bear our present torments, 

Than fly to others, that V6 never felt : 

Imresolttttpa thua 4o^.mak«in<n<cotv)ards i 

And heroes, of j^reat enterprize anjd valonr, 

Turn* pale and sickly at bar^ sight of physic, 

Whilst women, weak and delicate of frame. 

Shrink not at operations slow and dreadfiiL 

Hot fear thr keenest icni^B. 

Hamlst, III. V. 

Ai the writer of this article has frequent occa- 
aioQ in tbe way of business to drudge through the 
beaviness pf the modem pastoral^ to laugh at ele- 

ffies upon faded beauty, and to sneer at your Phi- 
anders and your porydons, nothine can more 
pleasantly describe this woeful style of poetry, than 
the following passage from one pf the gayest of 
Jthe British writers. 

" There arc several ways ofbeing poetically sor^ 
rowful on such occasions. The bard is now some 
pensive youth of science, who sits deploring among 
.the tombs. Again, he is Thyrsis complaming in 
ja cirqie of hamiless sheep. Now, ^^itannia sits 
upon her own shor<e, .and gives loose to maternal 
;tendeniess; at another time, Parnassus, even the 
jzaountain Parnassus gives way to sorroi'v. 

<' But th&.jnost useful manner is this: Damon 
jneets Menalcas, who has a most gloomy counte« 
luuice. The shepherd asks his friend, whence that 
look of distress I to which the other replies that 
Pollio is no more. If that be the case, then, Da- 
mon, kt.us retire to yonder bower, at some dis- 
tance off, where the cypress and the jessamine add 
fragrance to the breeza ; and let us weep alter- 
nately, for. Pollio, the friend of shepherds, and the 
patron of every muse. Ah, returns his fellow- 
shepherd, what think you rather of that grotto by 
the fountain side; the murmuring stream will 
help to assist our complaints, and a nightingale on 
a neighbouring tree will join her voice to the con- 
cert. When the place is thus settled, they begin. 
The brook stands still to hear their lamentation, 
the cows forget to graze, and the very tigers start 
from the forest with sympathetic concern....By the 
tpnibs of our ancestors, my dear Fum, I am quite 
unafftcted in all this distress; the whole is liquid 
laudanum to my spirits; and a tyger of common 
sensibility has twenty times more tenderness 
thanl. 



The Sonnets of Charlotte Smith are too mono* 
tonously mournful. They are like the ill-boding 
croak of the sinister raven, or like the sullen ding 
dong of funeral bells. I dislike this pungent style 
«f grief, which, like an acid onion, compels the 



irritated eye to weep. In America, the sources pf 
Chagrin are sufficiently multiplied, without tlir; 
fictitious sorrows of the muse. One heed not be 
" alone and pensive" by the light of the moon to 
see much political and moral evil. Our ^^ peso- 
ietice** does not content itself with " walking In dark, 
nessy* but " rageth ut noon daj.** 

A discontented Englishman, migrating to Ame- 
rica, and joumalistng his voyage, thus inti^uces, 
^(ter the manmer of firissot, Godwin, and the rest 
of that herd, the following commeB^ation of a 
negro: 

" The 6est seaman we had on board was a MacA, 
who discovered, in no respect, any mark of infe- 
riority to men of a lighter com^exion. His grand- 
father was kidnapped, when a child, upon the coast 
of Africa, but his father is become an independent 
man, and is the cultivator of thirty acres of his own 
property upon Long-Island, in the state of New- 
York, «cc." 

We are astonished that thia writer, wlio is one 
Mr. Totdmin^ a fugitive from the episcopal clrarch, 
did not declare, that this sable worthy, now " an 
independent man," was not fully competent to any 
service -in our chureh, or any ofike in our state. 
As << we are all federalists, all republicans;" as we 
are all negroes, all white men, this African, the 
, favqurite of Mr. Toulmin, and the new philosophy, 
■ i$ certainly eligible to the first stations in a com- 
nnonweidth. - The usual course of Nature, and a 
uniform, train of facts are, however, militant both 
with the theory and the wishes of Mr. Joshua 
Toulmin. He may violently push up a weak man 
into the seat of judgment, or, with his ordaining 
hands, make a negro independent, but he cannot 
keep him so. In the turbid agitation of factious 
times,, base and ignorant men, like the scum of 
the reeking cauldron, are frequently uppermost. 
But the laws of nature, though they may be dis- 
turbed, are never abrogated. In the hocus pocus 
tricks of a revolution, the merry-andrews of the 
show may, by their dim light, cause Plausibility to 
appear like right Reason, and degraded Genius 
and Virtue to seem " shorn of their beams.*' . But 
the season of deception is short, and the phantoms 
of imposition flee away. Briefly to show the 
grossness of this Toulmin theory, we will only re- 
quire this reverend friend to the rights of negroes 
to examine into the present history of his eleve. 
Mr. Toulmin describes this sooty independent as 
cultivating thirty acres of his ovm property, i^c. 1 
think the date of this possession \Vas 1797, or 179B. 
I will hazard a conjecture that the negro may 
now be sumamed Lackland, and that, if he has not 
already grown weary of his galling freedom, he 
will, in no long time, bcek the protection of a master. 
If this be not actually the case, it forms the first 
exception, of which the writer of this article has 
ever heard. After the character of an Ethiopian is 
once deteriorated by his being stolen by a Guinea 
captain from the shade of the palm-tree, and 
l>roiled in a rice plantation, by that worshipper of li- 
berty, a Virginia slave holder, it is not all the Con- 
dorcets, the Brissots, the Joshua Toulmins, or the 
abolition societies that ever were deluded by the 
glare of false philosophy, who can make him fVre 
and equal like those, who have immemorially lived 
under another condition of society. A sober man, 
who remembers history and consults Experience, 
whose sentiments are old-fashioned, and who res- 
pects most those forms of government, whicli are 
strong and durable, cannot but deride the mon- 
strous theories, so much in vogue, which, in the 
chace of visionary perfection, have wholly lost 
sight of truth and utility. ** You think," said Ed- 
mund Burke* to the mountebanks of the French 



• This great and jjood man, after reading the history of 
the decline va^dfaU of the Athenian and Spartan rcpoblic ; 



jilftional i^Asembly; '^ you think you arc combating 
prejudice, yfhilt you are actually at war with na- 
ture." 



BIOGRAPHY. 

tTH£ tips OF CBATrSRrOM. 

£The life of CHATTaaTOW, one of the most briniint and 
unfortunate of mankind, will attract the attention of all, 
who have a heart to be touched by hnmtn raberiet, or 
imagioatiotti to be captivated bj what is moat exquisite 
in poetry. To the fame of thit hapless youth, a crowd of 
judges have Itorne the amplest testimony. For a wonder- 
ful prematurity of talents t for an invincible industry, an<i 
a hoiifldless itrvention, he has been justly considered as a 
<Uzzling miracle in the history of literature. Me was a 
magician; and the potency of his poetical spells has 
confounded the reasonings, even of veteran incredu- 
lity. With the *• wild wit" of SBAKsPEBAaa, with 
the sublime conceptions of Mxltov, and the ** long re- 
sounding march** of DaTDEV, this boy bard rushed nuked 
iisto tbe amphitheatre rfiijet and sustained a brilliant part, 
though his spectators were contemptuous and cold. Hit 
misfortunes and his errors were manifold. Let the first 
be deeply deplored, and the last chariubly forgiven, la 
the splendour of his endowments, men have nearly lost 
si|^t of all but his last indiscretion. Even the aosterer 
moralist has wept over tbe early grave of ill-starred ge- 
nius. Like a plausive critic. Dr. Kmox has recounted 
his talents, and has lamented his eccentricities, like a 
candid friend. Dr. GaacoBY has almost become hia 
apologist; and Dr. Jonvsov, who visited Bristol to invev 
l%»ae his history, declared, that he was ** the most extra- 
ordinary young man be had ever encountered."] 

THOMAS CHATTERTON, a youth, whose 
early and extraordinary talents, and tragical end, 
have rendered him an object of much interest and 
curiosity, was the posthumous son of a person in' 
humble life at Bristol, in which city he was born,' 
in November, 1752. He was slow in attaining the 
first rudiments of learning ; and it was not till he' 
had been delighted with the illuminated capitals of 
an old manuscript, that he took to learning his* 
letters* This circumstance, and his being taught 
to read out of a blacli-letter bible, will doubtless be 
thought, by the partizans of the theory of associa- 
tion, to have had a great share in the peculiar turn 
to the imitation of antiquities, which he aftei*warda 
displayed. 

All the scholastic education he received was at 
a charity-schfx>l, whcr« no language waa taught 
but the mother-tongue. Here he remained somo 
time undistinguished, except that a pensive gravity 
of demeanour assimilated him rather to the maa 
than the boy« About his tenth year, a taste for 
reading disclosed itself, which thenceforll) became 
a kind of ruling passion. He hired and borrowed 
books as he had opportunity ; and, between his 
eleventh and twelfth year^ he drew up a catalogue 
of those he had read, amounting to seventy, whick 
chiefly consisted of history and divinity* It is not 



of the Roman republic, of the Swiss republic, and of the 
English republic, when the experiment was, after a long 
course of kingly govcmment,yii/r/jr tried hy Cromwell and 
fuliy refuted by a -whole people, who joyfully received back 
the most dissolute of tbe Stuarts, had no great con fideitce 
in tbe magnificent promises of the prattlers about the rit^htt 
of man. At the comm?ncement of the French revolution, 
he saw the instability of a popular government, and he pro- 
phesied its downfal. In the nervous words of the most 
venerable of volumes, «• He that saw it bare v>itfiese^ and hie 
nitness ie true," The French republic is no mure, and it 
is not only dead, bot damned, without even the chance of 
a requiem from the most jocund among the soldiers of Bno« 
naparte. It was all in vain to talk to Mr. Bubke of the 
peculiar advantages, which the French republic, or any 
other republic possessed of trying the experiment upon a 
great ecate. He was no more disposed to conipliment the 
wisdom of a statesman, who on this idea should predict du- 
rability to the commonwealth, than to extol thedelicacy and 
cleanlimess of one, who being urged by the most huiniliath>g 
of nature^s necessities, should congratulate himself that he 
had chosen a nakte and open plain af tbetheiiU'ei^ ^^-4^^ 

,uv«e«Ju»)iiH»n. niniti7PdhvVjO'OQlC 
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absolutely certain how soon he began to write 
verses, but he had certainly composed some at 
twelve years of age ; and he now began to show 
that ardour of mind) and versatility of parts, by 
which he was afterwards so strongly characterized. 
In his fifteenth year« he left scl«>ol» and was ar* 
tided lb a scrivener at Bristol, in the lowest form 
of apprenticeship. Though, in this situation, he 
underwent much confinement, yet his leisure was 
great, and he employed a large portion of it in 
literary pursuits. It was in the year 1768, that 
he first began to attract notice from the fruits of 
his studies, but, on this subject, it is necessary to 
enter into some preliminary explanations* 

In the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
which was founded or rebuilt by W. Canynge, an 
eminent merchant of Bristol, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV (the isth century), there is a room, in 
which were deposited six or seven chests, one of 
which was called Mr. Canynge's coffer. This 
chest had formerly been secured by six keys, en- 
trusted to different persons ; but, in process df 
time, the keys were lost; and when, about 1737, in 
consequence of a notion that the chest contained 
some title-deeds, an order was made for its exami- 
nation, the locks were broken open. The deeds 
found in it were taken away, but a number of other 
manuscripts were left exposed to casual depreda- 
tion. Many of them were carried off; but the 
father of Chatterton, whose uncle was sexton to the 
church, was insatiable in his plunder, and removed 
baskets full of parchments, of which, however, he 
made no better use, than as covers to hooks. Yoiing 
Chatterton is said, soon after the commencement 
of his clerkship, to have been accidentally struck 
with one of these parchments, converted into his 
mother's thread-paper, and, on inquiiy, to have 
obtained a remaining hoard of them yet unused. 
Whatever were the fact of his first knowledge of 
them, he appears early to have formed the design 
of converting the circumstance into a system of 
literary forgery. In the variety of his studies, 
antiquities had occupied a favourite place* He 
dabbled in heraldry, and made collections of old 
£nglish words from glossaries. 

Upon the opening of the new bridge at Bristol, 
}n October, 1768, a paper appeared in Farley's 
Bristol Journal, entitled, ** A Description of the 
I'ryars first passing over the Old Bridge, taken 
from an ancient Manuscript." This was traced to 
Chatterton ; and, on being interrogated about iu 
•rigin, afler some variation of account, he at 
length asserted, that it came from the chest above 
mentioned, in Redcliflfc church. He next propo- 
gated a rumour, that certain ancient pieces of 
poetry had been found in the same place, the 
authors of which were Thomas Canynge, and an 
intimate fi-iend of his, one Thomas Rowley, a priest. 
Mr. Calcott, an inhabitant of Bristol, of an inquir- 
ing turn, hearing of this report, was directed to 
Chatterton, from whom he readily obtained, with- 
out reward, various poetical pieces, under the name 
♦f Rpwley. These were communicated to Mr. 
Barret, surgeon, who was then writing a history of 
Bristol. They met with credit, and acquired for 
Chatterton the patronage and friendship of Barett 
axul Cdtcott. These pieces were all written upon 
small pieces of vellum, and passed for the original 
MSS* Chatterton was occasionally gratified with 
money for his presents, and books were lent him 
ibr the prosecution of his studies, which began to 
he very multifarious. About this time, his inti- 
mate companions observed in him extraordinary 
iits of poetic enthusiasm, particularly when walk- 
ing in tlic meadows near Redcliffe, and talking 
Ebout, or reading the pretended productions of his 
Kowlcy. No doubt he was then labouring with 
that inspiration of the muse, which is scaixely a 
irction in the breast of real genius. 

In 1769, he made a still bolder effort to raise 
liiift^^li to public UQticc. Hs wrote a letter to the 



honourable Horace Walpole, well known for his 
curious researches in literature and the arts, offer- 
ing to furnish him with some accounts of a series 
of eminent painters, who had flourished at Bristol, 
at the same time mentioning the discovery of the 
old poems, and enclosing two small pieces as a 
specimen. To a very polite reply, requesting far- 
ther information, Chatterton returned an answer, 
stating his condition in life, and hinting a wish to 
be freed from an u*ksome and servile profeMion, 
and placed in a situation more favourable to the 
pursuit of elegant studies. Mr. Walpole commu- 
nicated the papers to Gray and Mason, who, with- 
out hesitation, pronounced them forgeries. This 
occasioned a cold and monitory letter from him to 
Chatterton, which so offended the high-spirited 
youth, that he immediately demanded back the 
manuscripts, alleging that they were the property 
of another. Walpole, then about to depart for 
Paris» neglected to send them back; and, on his 
return, found a very resentful letter from Chatter- 
ton, peremptorily requiring the papers, and telling 
Walpole, \^ that he would not have dared to use 
him so, had he not been acquainted with the nar^ 
rowness of his circumstances." Walpole then 
enclosed them in a blank cover, and thus the cor- 
respondence ended. 

His conduct on this occasion has subjected him 
to much obloquy, and he has been charged with 
suffering this flower of genius to be blighted by 
neglect, and even has been made remotely acces- 
sai y to Chatterton's unhappy end. But to this he 
has very properly replied, that Chatterton could 
appear to him in no other light, than that of a 
young man, disgusted with his proper profession, 
and attempting to obtain his notice, by passing a 
forgery upon him. Whatever were the merit of 
the pieces, as he himself imputed theni to another, 
they implied no singular abilities in him. The 
neglect of returning them was, however, a fault, 
though one apparently of no great consequence. 

ChaUerton liad, before this time, commenced a 
cqrrespondence with the Town and Coimtry Maga- 
zine, and various communications from him are 
printed in the numbers for that work in 1769, con- 
sisting of matters relative to antiquity, of extracts 
from the pretended Rowley, and of pieces entitled, 
" Saxon Poems, written in the style of Ossian.".... 
He also became a very prolific writer in satire, 
particularly of tlie political kind. In March, 1770, 
he composed a satirical poem of 1300 lines, en- 
titled, '♦ Kew Gardens," the object of which was 
to abuse the princess-dowager of Wales and lord 
Bute, together with the principal partizans of 
ministry in Bristol; nor did he spare some of his 
own friends and patrons. His character, indeed, 
upon developing itself, did not appear in the most 
favourable light. His confidence in his powers 
rendered him proud and imperious; and sonae of 
his productions show great laxity of principle, 
though it is affirmed that his conduct was suffi- 
ciently regular- He had openly renounced his 
belief in the christian religion, one effect of which 
was to render the idea of suicide no longer an 
object of horror to him. A declared intention of 
this kind was ttie immediate cause of his leaving 
the service of Mr. Lambert, the person to whom 
he was apprenticed. U|K>n his desk was found a 
paper, entitled, " the last will and testament of 
Thomas Chatterton," in which he avowed his in- 
tention to put an end to bis life on the following 
day, which was Easter Sunday, 1770* On disco- 
vering it, Mr. LamlKjrt immediately dismissed him 
from his house and service, in which he had lived 
two years and upwards of nine months. As he did 
not then put his threat into execution, it is proba- 
ble that it was an artifice to obtain his dismission ; 
cspeciaHy as he had frequently before terrified 
Mr. Lambert's mother and the servants with simi- 
lar iatiautions* He had acquired so little law in 



this situation, that he #as nhiible'td draw up a 
gal discharge from his apprenticeship. 

London was now the great object of his vie 
as the only proper mart for his abilities ; and 
intimate friend of Chatterton has furnished us 
his own account of his plans for the mctro^ 
<* My first attempt," said he, " shall be in the 
terary way : the promises I have received are sa 
ficient to dispel doubt : but should I, contrary I 
expectation, find myself deceived, T will in t&i 
case turn methodist preacher. Credulity is a 
potent a deity as ever, and a new sect may ^asa 
be devised. But if that too should fail me, nj 
last and final resource is a pistol." This is cm 
tainly not the language of a simple ingcnuov 
youth, " smit with the love of sacred song".«a 
Beattie*s minstrel, as some of Chatterton's se^ 
mei.tal admirers have chosen to paint him. Qi| 
his arrival in London^ he applied to the booksd 
lers, his former correspondents, and immediately 
engaged in a variety of literary labours, -wiiich r* 
quired equal industry and versatility of parts, i 
history of England, a history of London^ a mg^ 
line, essays in the daily papers, and songs Ibr tbe 
public gardens, were among his actual or projec:- 
ed tasks. Above all , party politics were his dv 
lingpqrsuit. He connected himself as intiaute^ 
as he could with the paUiots of the day ; asd m 
extravagantly elated with an introductloD t» t&e 
celebrated city magistrate, Mr. Btckftmi. Sooi 
finding, however, that money was scarce as tk 
opposition side, be observed to a fKen^t ibi^k 
was a poor author, who could .write at ieik 
sides ;" and he was not long in adoptf|^ilB^n- 
dential maxim. For a time, it appean^ka- 
dulged himself in the most sanguine bsfcsdar 
taining distinction and affluence by the exefoon 
of his pen ; and his letters to his friends waeS&d 
with visionary projects of this sort, excusabkiat 
youth not eighteen. It is right to mentioo, ts t 
proof of the tenderness of his social afiectfoos* tkt 
the prospect of being able to subsist his fiundji 
and raise them from their hamble sphere, appeal 
to have given him peculiar pleasure ; mn- did k 
omit to send them little presents out of his firs 
gains. ^ His taste for dissipation, however, kept 
pace with his hopes ; and he asserts, that *« to fr^ 
quent places of public amusement is as necessary 
to him as food." Yet it would seem, that widi tc 
spect to the grosser pleasures of sense, he «ill pre- 
served a temperate restriction. What occasioned 
the very sudden change in his expectations, doei 
not clearly appear. He probably 'fiotmd that k 
had nothing to hope from the patronage of d« 
great, and that he must henceforth depend upoa 
the booksellers for a scanty and hard-earned siip- 
poru This severely mortified his pride, and seen* 
to have disgusted him with Lis literary laboon. 
He even wished to quit the scene of his disappoint- 
ment, and made an unsuccessful attempt to obtab 
the very undesirable post of surgeon's-mate to tk 
coast of Africa. The remainder of his history ii 
short and melancholy. Falling into a slate of indh 
gence, which is not easily accounted for, suppos- 
ing him to have continued his exertions even in i 
moderate degree, he was reduced to the want of 
necessary food. Yet such was his pride, that k 
refused, as a sort of insult, aa invitation to a ^ 
ner with his hostess, on the day preceding^ fc 
death, assuring her he was not hungry. This wis 
on August 24, 1770; and he soon after swallowed 
arsenic in water, the consequences of whieh prove( 
fatal on the ensuing day. He was then in lodg 
ings in Brooke-street, Holborn. His remains wcp 
interred in the burying-ground of Shoe-lane work 
house. Thus, a ]>rey to all the horrors of despaii 
friendless, and forlorn, poor Chatterton tennioatct 
a liCe, which he had not enjoyed above eightea 
complete years* 

To enter into more minute particulars concern 
ing the 5%'f^f |^^ef ^ Chatterton aecms utmc 
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essary ; but the character of liis genius demands 
L Turther discussion. It seems agreed that its 
neasure should be taken from the poems publish* 
rd under the name of Rowley ; for that they are 
'cally the product of the i^ and person, to whom 
le attributed them, is a supposition' now abandon- 
ed by all, who pretend to literary discernment. 
Their authenticity, it is trufe, was at first defended 
by ^reat names, especially of the antiquarian class, 
^vho too ofHn have proved the dupes to their fond- 
ness lor the wonders of antiquity. But, exclusive 
of strong external marks of suspicion, internal evi- 
dence 18 abundantly sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion. That an unknown writer of the fifteenth 
century should^ in productions never heard of, but 
made to be locked up in a chest, so far surpass the 
taste and attainments of his age, as to write pieces 
of uniform correctness, free from all vulgarity and 
puerility, requiring notliing but a change of spel« 
Hng to become harmonious to a modern ear, and 
even containing measures peculiar to the present 
age of English poetry, may safely be pronounced 
a moral tmpassidilitj ; that such could be produced 
by a boy of fifteen or sixteen is only extraordinary. 
** Rowley's Poems" were first collected in an octa- 
vo volume by Mr. T3rrwhit, and afterwards splen- 
didly published in quarto by Dean Milles, preu- 
dent of the society of antiquaries. They consist 
of pieces of all the principal classes of poetical 
composition; tr^edies, lyric and heroic poems, 
pastorals, epistles, ballads, kc Many of them 
abound in sublimity and beauty, and display won- 
derful, powers of imagination and bcility of com- 
position ; yet there is also much of the common- 
place flatness and extravagance, that might be 
expected from a juvenile writer, whose fertility was 
greater than his judgment, and who had fed his 
mitid upon stores collected with more avidity than 
chtMce* The spelling is designedly uncputh ; and 
strange. words are copiously besprinkled, which 
good Judges say were never the diction of any one 
age of English literature, but are culled from glos- 
saries. There is no doubt that these peculiarities 
have thrown a veil over the defects of the poems, 
and have aggrandized their beauties, by referring 
the imagination, even of those, who were disbe* 
lievers of their genuineness, to a remote age, when 
they would have been really wonders. Yet they 
must ever be looked upon as very extraordinary 
productions of a boy, and will perpetuate the name 
of ChatterUm among those of the most remarkable 
examples of premature genius. Of his avowed 
writings a miscellaneous volume was published in 
1778, followed by a supplement in 1786. These, 
though upon the whole inferior to his Rowley, dis- 
play the same versatility and quickness of parts, 
and are not without some passages of striking me- 
rit. It has been concluded by many of the warm 
admirers of Chatterton, that had he been born un- 
der happier auspices, and lived to the maturity 
of his Acuities, he would have risen to the very 
first rank of English poetry. But this may be a 
mistaken opinion* The history of literature af- 
fords many instances of the promise of youth re- 
maining unfulfilled in mature years ; and it is not 
unlikely that his imagination would early have ex- 
hausted itself, without being succeeded by any 
other quality of the mind in an equal measure. 
His disposition appears likewise to have been too 
volatile to have allowed him steadily to have pur- 
sued perfection in any one viralk. The uncommon 
taleuts and melancholy fate of Chatterton have 
caused many tributes to be paid to his memory, 
some of them in strains highly animated and pa- 
thetic. That in these poetical commemorations 
his merits should have been exaggerated, his faults 
extenuated, and his catastrophe represented rather 
as a stain upon his countrymen than himself, is 
perhaps excusable ; but a deviation from truth in 
the sober nacraUoa of a biographer adi^niu of no 
apology. 



PROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Fabala nullius veneris, sine pondere, et arte Roa. 

A tilly uorj, without weight or art. 

NOVEL- WRITING has, by some late authors, 
been aptly enough stiled the younger sister of Ro- 
mance* A, family likeness, indeed^ is very evi- 
dent ; and in their leading features^ though in the 
one in a more enlarged^ and in the other on a 
more contracted scale, a strong resemblance is 
easily discovend>le betwaen them. 

An eminent characteristic of each is fiction ; a 
quality, which they possess, however, in very dif- 
ferent degrees. The fiction of romance is restrict* 
ed by no fetters of reason, or of truth ; but gives a 
loose to lawless imagination, and transgresses, at 
will, the bounds of time and place, of nature and 
possibility. The fiction of the other, on the con- 
trary, is shackled with a thousand restraints ; is 
checked in her most rapid progress by the barriers 
of reason i and bounded in her most excursive 
flights by the limits of probability. 

To drop our metaphors: we shall not indeed 
find in novels, as in romances, the hero sighing 
respectfully at the feet of his mistress, during a ten 
years courtship in a wilderness ; nor shall we be 
entertained with the history of such a tour, as that 
of saint George ; who, mounting his horse one 
morning in Cappadocia, takes his way through 
Mesopotamia, then turns to his right into Illyria, 
and so by way of Grecia and Thracia, arrives in the 
afternoon in England. To such glorious violations 
as these of time and place, romance writers have 
an exclusive claim. Novelists usually find it more ^ 
convenient to change the scene of courtship from 
a desert to a drawing-room ; and far from thinking 
it necessary to lay a ten years siege to the affec- 
tions of their heroine, they contrive to carry their 
point in an hour or two ; as well for the sake of 
enhancing the character of their hero, as for esta- 
blishing their favourite maxim oi love at first sight : 
and their hero, who seldom extends his travels be- 
yond the turnpike road, is commonly content to 
chuse the safer, though less expeditious, convey- 
ance of a post-chaise, in preference to such a horse 
as that of saint George. 

But these peculiarities of absurdity alone except- 
ed, we shall find, that the novel is but a more 
modem modification of the same ingredients, 
which constitute the romance ; and that a recipe 
for the one may be equally serviceable for the com- 
position of the other. 

A romance (generally speaking), consists of a 
number of strange events, with a hero in the middle 
of them ; who, being an adventurous knight, wades 
through them to one grand design, namely, the 
emancipation of some captive princess, fix>m the 
oppression of a merciless giant; for the accom- 
plishment of which purpose, he must f*et at nought 
all the incantations of the caitiff magician; must 
scale the ramparts of his castle ; and baffie the vi- 
gilance of the female dragon, to whose custody his 
heroine ifi committed. 

Foreign as they may at first sight seem from the 
purposes of a novel, we shall find, upon a little ex- 
amination, that these are in fact the veiy circum- 
stances, upon which the generality of them are 
built; modernized indeed, in some degree, by 
the trilling transformations of merciless giants in- 
to austere guardians, and of she*dragons into 
maiden aunts. We must be contented also that 
the heroine, though retaining her tenderness, be 
divested of her royalty ; and in the hero, we must 
give up the knight-errant for the accomplished fine 
gentleman. 

Still, however, though the performers are chang- 
ed, the characters themselves remain nearly the 
same. In the guardian we trace all the qualities, 
which distinguish his ferocious predecessor ^ sub- 



stituting only, in the room of magical incantations, 
a little plain cursing and swearing; and tlic mai- 
den aunt retains all the prying vigilance, and sus- 
picious malignity; in short every endowment but 
the claws, which characterize her romantic coun- 
terpart. The hero of a novel has not indeed any 
opportunity of displaying his courage in the scal- 
ing of a rampart, or his generosity in the deliver- 
ance of enthralled multitudes ; but as it is neces- 
sary that a hero should signalize himself by both 
these qualifications, it is usual to manifest the one 
by climbing the garden wall, or leaping the park 
paling, in defiance of " steel traps and spring gims ;'* 
and the other, by flinging a crown to each of the 
post-boys, on alighting from his chaise and four. 

In the article of interviews^ the two species of 
composition are pretty much on an equality, pro- 
vided only, that they are supplied with a " quantum 
sufficiV* of moonlight, which is an indispensible re- 
quisite ; it being the etiquette for the moon to r.p« 
pear particularly conscious on these occasions^ 
For the adorer, when permitted to pay Iiis vows at 
the shrine of his Divinity, custom has established 
in both cases a pretty universal form of prayer. 

Thus far the writers of novel and romance seem 
to be on a very equal footing ; to enjoy similar ad- 
vantages, and to merit equal admiration. We are 
now come to a very material point, in which i-o-i 
mance has but slender claims to comparative ex- 
cellence; I mean the choice o^ names and titles^ 
However lofty and sonorous the names of Amadis 
and Orlando; however tender and delicate may bo 
those of Zorayda and Roxana, are they to be com* 
pared with the attractive aliiteration, the seducing^ 
softness of Lydia Lovemore, and Sir Harry Har* 
lowe ; of Frederic Freelove, and Clarissa Clear- 
starch? Or can the simple ^' Don Belianis of 
Greece," or the " Seven Champions of Christen-' 
dom," trick out so enticing a title page, and awakea 
such pleasing expectations, as the " Innocent 
Adultery," the " Tears of Sensibility," or the 
« Amours of the Count de D •»♦»*, anj L....y 
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It occurs to me, while I am writing this, that as 
there has been, of late years, so considerable a con- 
sumption of names and titles, as to have exhausted 
all the efforts of invention, and ransacked all the 
alliterations of the alphabet, it may not be amins 
to inform all novelists, male and female, who, 
under these circumstances, must necessarily wish, 
with Falstaff, to know " vfhere a commodity of good 
names may be bought " that, at my Warehouse for 
Wit, I have laid in a great number of the above 
articles, of the most fashionable and approved pat- 
terns. Ladies may suit themselves with avast va- 
riety, adapted to every composition of the kind; 
whether they may chuse them to consist of two 
adjectives only, as the " Generous Inconstant,".. .• 
the " Fair Fugitive,".... or the name of a place, as 

" Gro^ram Grove," ** Gander Greert," or 

whether they prefer the still newer method, of 
coupling persons and things with an " or," as 
" Louisa; or, the Purling Stream,"...." Estifania; 
or, the Abbey in the Ehde,"...." Eliza; or, the 
Little House on the Hill." Added to these, I have 
a complete assortment of names, for every indivi- 
dual that can find a place in a novel ; from the 
Belviles and Beverlevs of high life, to the Humph- 
reyses and Gubbinses of low ; suited to all ageSf 
ranks, and professions; to persons of every stampy 
and characters of every denomination. 

In painting the scenes of /ow ///V, the novel again 
enjoys the most decisive superioi*hy. Romance 
indeed sometimes makes use of the grosser senti- 
ments, and less refined affections of the squire and 
confidante, as a foil to the delicate adoration, the 
platonic purity, which murks the love of the hero, 
and suits the sensibility of his mistress. But wh ere 
shall we find such a thorough knowledge of nature, 
such, an insight into the human hearty as is di«- 
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flayc 1 by our nortlist^, when, as an agreeable re- 
lief from the insipid sameness of polite insincerity, 
they condescend to pourtray, in coarse colours, the 
workings of more genuine passions in the bosom 
of Dolly, the dairy-maid, or Hannah, the house- 
maid ? 

When, on such grounds, and on a plan usually 
▼cry similar to tlie one I have here endeavoured to 
sketch, are founded by far the greater number cf 
those novels, which crowd the teeming catalogue 
of a circulating library, is it to be wondered at, that 
they arc sought out with such avidity, and run 
through with such delight, by all those (a consi- 
derable part of my fellow-citiz^s), who cannot 
resist the impulse of curiosity, or withstand the 
allurements of a title page ? Can we be sui^riacd, 
that they look forward, with expecting eagerness, 
to that inundation of delicious nonsense, witli 
which the press annually overflows, replete as it 
is with stories without invention, anecdotes with- 
out novelty, observations without aptness, and re- 
flections without morality ? 

Under this description come the generality of 
these perfoi*mances« There are, no doubt, a mul- 
titude of exceptions. The paths, which a Field- 
ing and a Richardson hare trodden, must be sa- 
cred. Were I to prophane these by impertinent 
criticism, I might with justice be accused of avow- 
ed enmity to wit ; of open apostacy from true feel- 
lag and true taste* 

But let me hope to stand excused from the 
charge of presumption, if even here I venture 
•ome observations, which I am confident must have 
occurred to many; and to which almost every- 
body, when reminded of them, will be ready to 
five a hearty concurrence. 

Is not the novel of Tom Jones, however excel- 
lent a work in itself, generally put too early into 
our hands, and proposed too soon to the imitation 
of children I That it is a character drawn faith- 
fully from nature, by the hand of a master, most 
accurately delineated, and most exquisitely finish- 
ed, is indeed indisputable. But is u not also a 
character, in whose shades the lines of right and 
wrong, of propriety and misconduct, are so inti- 
mately blended, and softened into each other, as 
to render it too difiicult for the indiscriminating 
eye of childhood to distinguish between rectitude 
and error? Are not its imperfections so nearly 
allied to excellence, and does not the excess of its 
good qualities bear so strong an affinity to imper- 
fection, as to require a more matured judgment, a 
more accurate penetration, to point out the line 
where virtue ends and vice begins ? The argu- 
ments urged in opposition to this are, that it is a 
faitliful copy of nature. Undoubtedly it is....but 
k nature to be held up to the view of childhood in 
every light, however unamiable ; to be exhibited 
in every attitude, however unbecoming? The 
hero*s connection with miss Seagrim, for instance, 
and the supposed consequences of it are very na- 
tural, no doubt: are they therefore objects worthy 
•f imitation ? But that a child must admire the cha- 
racter, is certain; that he should wish to imitate 
what he admires, follows of course; and that it is 
much more easy to imitate faults than excellencies, 
is an observation too trite, I fear, not to be well 
founded* A character virtuous and amiable in the 
aggregate, but vicious in particular parts, is much 
more aangerous to a mind, pi*one to imitation, as 
that of youth naturally is, than one wicked and vi- 
cious in the extreme. The one is an open assault 
of an avowed enemy, which every one has judg- 
ment to see, and consequently fortitude to resist ; 
the other is the treacl\trous attack of an insidious 
invader; who makes the passions his agents to 
blind the judgment, and bribes the understanding 
t(» betray the heart. Such is the character of 
Jones. He interests our afiectlons at the moment 
that bis actions revolt against our ideas of propri- 
et/ ; nor can even his infidelity to Sophia, however 



ungrateful, nor his connection with lady Bellaston, 
though perhaps the most degrading situation, in 
which human nature can be viewed, materially 
lessen him in our esteem and admiration. On 
these grounds, therefore, though there cannot be 
a more partial admirer of the work itself, I cannot 
hesitate a moment to consider that •* faultless mon- 
ster,'* sir Charles Grandlson, whose insipid unifor- 
mity of goodness it is so fashionable to decry, far 
the more pi*eferab]e to be held up to a child as an 
object of imitation. The only objection urged to 
this is, that Grandison is toe perfect to be imitated 
with success. And to what does this argument 
amount ? truly this, it tends to prove, that an imi- 
tator cannot come up to his original ; consequently 
the surest way to become a Jones, is to aim at 
being a Grandison; for according to that argu- 
ment, let a man rate his virtue at the highest 
price, and the natural biass of his passions will 
make him abate something of his valuation. Hence 
therefore the character of Grandison is assuredly 
the properer pattern of the two. An attempt at 
the imitation of that, must necessarily be produc- 
tive of some attainment in virtue. The character 
of Jones ean neither operate as an incitement to 
virtue nor a discouragement from vice. He is too 
faulty for the one, and too excellent for the other. 
Even his good qualities must, on an undiscerning 
mind, have a bad effect; since, by fascinating its 
affections, they render it blind to its foibles ; and 
the character becomes the more dangerous, in pro- 
portion as it is the more amiable. 

But to return from this long digression, to the 
con8iderati<m of novels in general. Some of my 
fellow-citizens may perhaps conjecture, that I have 
afiected to undervalue them from interested mo- 
tiyes; and that I would wean them from their 
study of them, for the purpose only of increasing 
the demand for my own lucubrations. To wipe 
ofi* any suspicions of the kind, and to prove to them 
that my only motives are a view to their advan- 
tage, 1 promise, in the course of a few numbers, 
to point out to the observation, and recommend to 
the perusal of professed novel readei's, a set of 
books, which they now treat with undeserved con- 
tempt ; but from which I will prove, that they may 
derive, at least, as much entertainment, and cer- 
tainly much more useful instruction, than from the 
dull details of unmeaning sentiment, and insipid 
conversation ; of incidents the most highly unna- 
tural, and events the mo^t uninteresting. 



LEVITY. 

FOR THE POET FOLIO. 
Sir, 

The following, I have been assured by a friend, 
is an exact copy of a hand- bill, which circulated 
in this city, about fifteen years ago, I think you 
will agree with me that it is a curiosity worth pi^e- 
serving. 

I am, Sec. 

A. B. 

I Jean le Merian bein trou necessite oblige to 
teach la langue francais to de peuple, I be glad 
you send your childs a moi. Je demeure toder 
ind Second street. 

Ail my liesurehour I make sausage a vende.... 
O ! I forgit to tell how mush I avc for teach de 
school....4 dollars quarter and 4d. entrance for 
teach de plus polite langue d'Europe. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

F DM ALE FASH JO HS FOR MARCH. 
FULL DRESS. 

I. The train and body of white satin, with a short 
robe »f fine muslan over it. Full sleeves also of 



muslhi. The mh<At itnnr^e^ with aalin) and steel 
or silver beads, turban of crape and^satin trimmed 
the same «s the dress, the ;haar very long, hangiag 
in light curls over the fiice. 

II. The body and train of yellow satin or silk, 
trimmed with awansdown, the sleevea and petti- 
coat of white crape, and the former ornamented 
with gold trimming. A turban of white muslin 
with a yellow feather in front, and a fancy flower 
on the lefl side. Yellow aiioes. 

III. A robe of silk with full sleeves of white 
crape, the body made very low before, with ful 
fronts of white crape drawn over the bosQm. A 
turban of crape and satioy the hair dressed very 
long in curb hanging over the face. 

MORNJtNG DRESS. 

I« A plain muslin dress, drawn round the body. 
A large handkerchief-shaped veil, thrown careless- 
ly over the head* 

II. A bonnet of rdlow or hysff velvets oraa. 
mented with three ostrich feathera. A iargs 
shawl. 

IlL A bonnet of blue velvet with a short Uce 
veil, a cloak of 4gv]»d velvet or aatin^ triiamedall 
round witli a very deep lace. 

IV. A peliae of velvet, with a large velvet boa* 
net, ornamented with« feather and flower. 

GEVEJUAL OBSEilVATIONS. 

The prevailing colouea.ape atniWi yellow, and 
roae. Ostrich ii»tlu&rs and fimcy flowers are the 
prevailing ontamenta for the head. Silver and 
steel beads are very much uaed for tjhe hea^, 
and for trimming dreases* Whke ^atiii ^paaiih 
Iiatsare much worn Cm* dresa* 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

MR. JOHN MOR&A^,boofesener,of thlsdtf, 
has just pubKshed Maokbkxib's V^ages fvom 
Montreal, across the contintnt of North-Ameiica. 
to the Frozen and Pacific Oceana. It is with very 
great pleasure we are enabled to amuMmce ao eaHy 
a correct American edition of this invaluable wosk, 
This edition is illustrated by maps, -recommended 
by the well known name of Arrowsmith, and with 
a spirited portrait of the author, in whose exprt*. 
sive features may he discerned all the enterprize, 
intrepidity, and genius of the Scottish chara^ter^ 
His indefatigable labcmr, and hisutefiil Feoearches, 
have been already rewarded, by a title from his 
niunificent prince, and by the liberal applause of a 
discerning nation, quick to observe, and eager te 
remunerate, talents and virtue. Of this interest- 
ing traveller, the brother to Henry Mackenae, the 
ADDiaoN of Edinburgh, we shall say more in our 
next paper, In which we shall take occasion to in* 
troduce some passages of his journal, winch wiH 
amuse and edify our readers. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

JTis confidently asserted, that Mr. Wnrosiiw, 
the late secretary of war, is a favourite of his s<^ 
vereign, and it is anticipated, that he will soon tal:^ 
a very leading part in the direction of the state. 

The following anecdotes we read in the Boston 
Commercial Gazette, a paper variegated, occasion- 
ally, with literary ornament. 

Two brush-makers, who were thicvingy and con. 
triving to undersell each other, one day met, and 
thus accosted one the other, who had stiU the upper 
hand: 

I ttealt the stuff to save my pelf, 
Ami then, I make* them up myself 
So cannot think, though oft I try, 
How you can cheaper sell than I. 
I'll tell yon, friend, the other s^td, 
I stiaU in/ brushes ready made. 
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Dr. Johnson, th6dg!i k ^rofcftt enttny to actors 
tt could nt)t refrahi addressing Mrs. Siddons 
vlien sh« called upon him at BoH-court) with 
pcat politeness, and said to her, when his servant 
rank could ftot readily get a chair, " You see, 
ladam, idierever you go, there are no seats to 
e hall." 

A servant caihe io his master to be discharged 
.." Why ?" " Because, sir, your temper is so 
lolcnt." « But," said th« wit, ^it h som off.'\... 

But then it is soon on again*" 

It Is not generally known, th&t this ftMhionable 
tress ow^s its origin to an ignoA^inlous punishment 
f great antiquity. Plutarch, in KiS Wit of Cicero, 
oeutions, that >* he *ever caused any man to be 
«aten with i^s, or to hate his garments rent.*'.*.. 
Jut we have a higher authority. « Wherefore 
ianan took David's servants, and shaved one half 
^ their beards, and cut <jf their garments to thejr 
niddlei httd sent them aWay."....3d Samuel, x. 4. 
Df late years, a b^Hftch of the Spencer family, in 
Bngland, tntroduaed this short garment, as a kind 
)f noax upon the Uoiochi o^ Botod*street» who, as 
night well be sujppos^, were eMirely Igtiorant of 
ts disgraceful origin. The whim succeeded, and 
< spensers*^ became a necessary appendage to the 
rardrobe of every beau. With an eye to their 
>rigin, perhaps they ^ght with greater propriety 
»e caUed Daitkh. 

In page 33d of Dodsley*s P^mh edition <lf Bu/ke's 
RefleetifMiS on the Revolution, we find the Miow- 
ing mefttiorable passage. The presciences of this 
sagacious statettUan has been fr«Mqnently extolled, 
3ul he ndv^f had a iMger or cleai^er view df what 
tias come to pass than ^en he thus predicted the 
Fortunes of thdt tMIltary adventurer, who lias com- 
t^lely Xbrogaited etery trace of M^Mkanism in 
France. 

^< In the weakness of one kind of authority, and 
in the Ifoctuation ef all, tte vSleers of your ai*my 
pvill remain for some tihie mutinous, and full of 
[action, imtil some popotar general, Who vnder- 
itands the art of eoncHiating the soldiery and who 
possesses the true spir^ of command, shali draw the 
syes of all men upon himsbl^ Avhiies wttl obey 
lim on his personal account. Thote is no other 
fray of securiog mUiiairy ^bedicmce ki this state of^ 
hings. But the moment, in which that event shall 
lappen, the person, who' really commands your 
irmy is your master^ the master of your king, the 
naster of your assembly, th6 master of jour whole 
'ijmdlic.*' 

Ma*y grvmble at the paucity of our political 
topics, but as all possible changes have been al- 
ready rung on the mammoth chief, and the mam« 
noth cheese, the greatest subjects America affords, 
^thing is now left to the editor of a periodical 
abKcatlon, bat to extol public opinion as paro- 
|oun^ tfi good government, and to copy para- 
raphs from Mr. Duanc, who gives the ton to 
iblic c^ioion. 
I — 

' M^ny Loungers delight when they read Shaks* 
w ARK to make applications of favourite passages 
p mod<mi events or characters. An idler, whom 
I know to be the " veriest variety that ever chevtedy* 
liui had the audacity to send me the foHowing, and 
aver they. have their archetypes in America. 

^ Juvenile Chairman of a Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

" If 1 know 

Pow or wKicli wty to order these affairs, 
Thus disorderly thrust into my hands, 
Mbcrbdievc'iM.".i... 

KIMC miCHAKD II. 



MTLlTtA SOLDIERS* 

These hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
M«.k« gallant show and promise of their mettle* 
But when they should endure the bloody spur. 
They fall their crests^ amL like deceitful jadef. 
Sink in the trial. 

J^LilUt CAKSAK. 
A POLITICAL BBAG PLAT£R* 

How comes it, Cassio, yon are thus forgot, 
That ybo «nlaoe your reputation this. 
And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night brawler ? Give me answer to it. 

OIHBLLO. 

The subsequent remark bears hard upon the 
disciples of the new school of politicians. 

Those, whose principle it is to despise the an- 
cient permanent sense of mankind, and to set up 
a scheme of society on new principles, must na- 
turally expect that'such of us, who think better of 
the judgment of the human race than of theirs, 
should consider both them and their devices, as 
men and schemes upon their trial. They must 
take it for granted, that we attend much to their 
reason, but not at all to their authonty. They 
have not one of the great influencing prejudices of 
mankind in their favour. They avow their hosti- 
lity to opinion. Of course they must expect no 
support from that influence, which, with other au^ 
thority, they have deposed from the seat of its ju- 
risdiction* 

In the recent debatic of the 5th March, in the im- 
perial parliament of Great Brita'm, the erect and 
invincible spirit of Mr. Wikdham was again fiilly 
displayed against that morbid desire for peace, 
which has of late glowed so intensely in the British 
bosom. Afrer conceding that the arguments of 
lord Hawkesbury had been forcibly ui*ged, Mr. 
Windham feared they were fallacious, and calcu- 
lated to lull the nation into a fatal security. If the 
identicsd people had prophesied destruction to our 
commerce from the war, who now expressed their 
apprehensions of the effects of peace, then indeed 
they would have laid themselves open to an argu- 
mentum ad hominem^ and their predictions would 
now be received with distrust. But it was a strange 
mode of reasoning to say, that because one had 
been deceived, another should, whose views were 
quite contrary. If our commerce had flourished 
in war, instead of being a proof that it would now 
continue to flourish, appeared to him a strong pre- 
sumption that peace would destroy It. All the 
cause. had ceased, to which its pix)sperity was to 
be ascribed, and though it might not necessarily 
decline, this was certainly no very strong ground 
of confidence. As a general principle, he allowed 
that commerce would find its level ; but in times 
like these, the practise of reasoning from generals 
to universals was certain ruin. Nothing in history 
resembled the present sera ; the state of the world 
was completely novel, and what from the beginning 
of time might have held true, would often now be 
found fallacious. One great power seemed about 
to rule the globe. Instead of being called upon 
to show why France,will quickly subdue the whole 
of Europe, he would be justified in calling upon 
others'to state their reasons for thinking that she 
will not. Of her intentions there could be no 
doubt* She had declared so herself an hundred 
times, and .when her acts agreed so well with her 
professions, to disbelieve her was comical extravai 
gance. She bold^ and undisguisedly jsays she 
will crush you to atoms, and you reply, while hetf 
preparations arc going on under your nose, " She 
must be joking.... she's not in earnest... .we know 
that she means us well." Suph language Mr. W. 
declared only fit to be put into the mouth of a cha- 
racter 'u\ a farce. Since the time of the Romans, 
he mahitained that no such power hadt^xisted in 
Europe. ' He did not by/ any ^eans excejjt 
Charicmag6e} whom the person^ at present at the 



head of the French govcrfiment, iecmed fondly 
to regard as his model. That great conqueror 
did not extend his dominion over more than one 
quarter of the globe. He allowed that, // we vjere 
true io ourseivesy we might yet be saved. But he 
thought we would be most false to ourselves ff we 
trusted merely to our wealth, our punctwaHty, and 
good faith, in commercial dealings. We shoiikl 
nourish a proud spirit of independence} we klioukl 
shew the superiority in which we hold honour and 
glory to riches and ease ; we should distinguish 
ourselves by a noble military ardour. Before ca- 
pital and commerce were knpwn, our ancestors 
thus held the first rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and, notwithstanding the favourite docU'inc 
of the times, it is only by arms we can regain our 
situation. But basely hugging our money ba^^t , 
we think we may dismiss the military virtues of 
our forefathers, like scaffolding, although it was by 
these that this adored wealth was acquired, and 
without these we must speedily be robbed of it. 
He would be the last to preach despondency v but 
he considered it his duty, if possible, to rouze.his 
countrymen from the ill-timed indifierence, into 
which they had fallen, and to call upon them to 
resist usurpation, insolence, and ^^&i\y* He con- 
jured those, who talked so much of the capital of 
wealth, to think for a little of the capital of domi- 
nion. The latter would be found to have always 
prevailed. The right honourable gentleman con- 
cluded by again entering his protest against rea- 
soning from antecedent cases, at a time when little 
was to be learned from experieoee» and things 
daily occurred, which it had not entered into the 
imagination of the n^st daring speculatxir to con- 
ceive. 

The following description ' of i^.oourte^vi) is ex- 
tracted from a very old and quaint book: 

He, that keeps her company, Isttl'thfe higKway 
to the devil. To look upon her with desire begins 
the voyage; to talk with her mends his pace; and 
to possess her is to be at th^e joAmey's end. Her 
body is only the lees of delight;, for, -wheii you 
taste her, she^s dead, and palls upon tte palate* 
Her trade is opposite to Jthat of any other, for she 
sets up without credit, and too m*ch custom breaks 
her. She is ever moored in sin, and yet is always 
sailing about. At fifteen, she is the companion of 
brave sparks, and at thirty, she is the surgeon's 
creature. ^ * 

It is reported of Addisok, that, after spending 
the evening with Steele, Budgell, and the other 
contemporary wits, he would drink so m^qh claret, 
as to become intoxicated and unable to , speak. 
On one of these jovial occasions, the mellow moral- 
ist reclined his head on the table, and ^11 into a 
profiaund sleep: on which a bystander remarked, 
that, at present, Mr. Addison was neither a Tatler 
nor a Spectator, thougii he might speedily want a 
Guardian* 

In Lilly's Grammar, every. «c1io<d»b«y miarp' ro« 
member to have read * ' 

** Sine Daccho ec Cerere frigcsctt V^nap.^- t - 

A jovial poet of the present day has thus expand^ 
ed this sentiment : • *- .. 

If Bjccbut and Cfret were Qrg*d from Love's court. 

Desire must frozen depart ; 
Eoast kecf qua'^tum wff. and take t fi ntm n rcdport. 

They steel the mainspring of the beari. . 

The Anacreontic bards employ a very ngeniQUs 
sophistry to reccommend the joys of the Krape^ 
Even the ngid may admire tlie brilliancy of Uieip 
thought, though of their propriety, doubts oiay be 
entertained. The following is sparkling, if not soliil , 
When the lamp is brimful* bow tbc taper fl«iiH4Miii:^ 

Which, whcii moisture is wanting, decays; ,. , 
Replenish the lamp of my' life wiiU rich vrioes. '^ I ^^ 
Or else lucre's v\ end of my blaM. ■ ^ Q |^^ 
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•RtGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE portfolio: 

OOE TO UAPPIKES8. 

• HAPPINESS! thou precious flow**, 
Whose leaves the choicest fragrance pour. 

Whose fruit is all divine ; 
'X^ere is thy residence below ? 
Ill what blest region dost thou grow? 

And what thy lovely sign \ 

Dost thou within the splendid dome 
Of Wealth forever keep thy home, 

And bloom and flourish there f 
If so, methinks, thou lov'stto be 
With painful Fear, Anxiety, 

And all-corroding Care. 

Or, dost thou rather take delight 
To climb aloft Ambition's height. 

To Honour, Pomp, and Fame? 
Whence far may shoot thy brilliant rays, 
Commanding universal praise. 

Proud Title's sounding name. 

Or shall I make a true resort. 

And meet thee in sweet Pleasure's court,^ 

(Laid in the lap of Ease) 
Where half the human race are found 
Dancin g in every giddy round 

That can the senses please ? 

Perhaps I more success may find. 
Where graceful Beauty sits entwin*d 

With radiance from above ; 
Where, too, proud Insolence takes stand, 
With others of the haughty band, 

And servile dying love? 

No, Happiness ! it cannot be*... 
So little they accord with thee, 

Thou could 'st not dwell with them : 
Thy source of life too difl^'rent is 
From honour, wealth, or sensual blissy 

Or k>ve, the Satyr's flame. 

But thy calm peaceful residence, 
Is in the virtueus moral sense^ 

And rectitude of mind : 
Thou may'st be found in any state, 
The humbly low, the idly great. 

Or nowhere by mankind. 

Tet there's no certain state on earthy 
Can boast thy residence and birth. 

Like that, where kindred souls 
In wedlock's pleasing bands unite; 
And live content, in love, delight. 

And peace, while nature rolls. 

PHILOMtrSUi. 



FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

: TUs iHm«in|r «pigram in the Port Folio, on the ■UMrrisge 
•f the celebrated Hannah More 

AImI y« Sfktcs* I your Iom deplore. 

Since uow^of r favourite Hannah it no More^ 

•ccaaioned the following 

IMPROMPTU. 

WHEN state«men, heroes, patriots are no mort^ 
They sleep in dust, and all their deeds are o'er. 
Though Hannah is no Morej she still survives. 
And irom the matrimonal trance revives, 
Still charms the aged and informs the youth, 
'^c friend of wit, of virtue, and of truth. 
Long may wise More with steady footsteps tread 
The flow'ry paths of Love, by Wisdom led. 
And for their favourite may the auspicious nine 
flymen's soft bands with Ih^ir ovru wteaths en- 
twiiiCf 



On seraph's wings let her mpt spirit soar^ 

And her &me spread till Time bimself 'sno more. 
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SELECTED POETRT. 

TRANSLATIOH 

OF A GMEMK ODE OH AStMOWOMr* 

Written for theprixeai Cambrid|;e» 1791. 

HAIL, venerable Night ! 
O thou, the first created, hail! 
Thou, who art doom'd in thy dark breast to hide 
The dying beam of lieht. 
The eldest and the latest thou ; 
Hail venerable Night! O Goddess, hail! 
Around thine ebon brow. 
Glittering plays with lightning rays 
A wreath of flow'rs of fire ; 
The varying clouds with many a hue attire 

TTiy many tinted veil. 
Holy are the blue graces of thy zone ! 

But who is he, whose tongue could tell 
The dewy lustres that thine eyes adorn ? 
Lovely to some the blushes of the mom! 
To some the glitter of the day, 
When blazing in meridian ray 
The gorgeous Sun ascends his highest throne ; 
But I with solemn and severe delight 
Still watch thy constant car, immortal Nighlt ! 

For then to the celestial palaces 

Urania leads, Urania, she 
The goddess, who alone 
Stands by the blazing throne 
Eflulgent with the light of deity. 
Whom Wisdom, the creatress, by her side 

Plac'd on the heights of yonder sky. 
And, smiling with ambrosial love, unlocked 

The depths of Nature to her piercing eye. 
Angelic myriads struck their harps around. 
And with triumphant song 

The host of stars, a beauteous Uirong, 

Around the Ever-living Mind, 
In jubilee their mystic dance begun. 

When al thy leaping forth, O Sun, 

The morning started in affright, 
Astonish'd at thy birth, her Child of Light! 

H8al,0 Urania, hail! 
Queen of the Muses ! mistress of the song! 
For thou did'st deign to leave the heav'nly throng. 
As earthward thou thy steps wert bending, 
A ray went forth and harbinger'd thy way. 
All ether laugh'd with thy descending. 
Thou had'st wreath'd thy hair with roses, 
The flower that in the immortal bower 
Its deathless bloom discloses. 
Before thine awful mien compell'd to shrink, 
Fled Ignorance abash 'd, and all her brood, 
Dragons and hags, of baleful breath. 
Fierce dreams that wont to drink 
The sepulchre's black blood, 
Or on the wings of storms. 
Riding in fury forms, 
Shriek'd to the mai'iner the shriek of Death. 

I boast, O goddess, to thy name 

That I have rais'd the pile of fame ! 
Therefore to me be giv'n 
To roam the starrv path of heav'n. 
To charioteer with wings on high, 

And to rein in the tempests of the sky. 

Chariots of happy gods ! fountains of light ! 
Ye angel temples bright { 
May I, unblam'd,your flamy threshold tread ? 
Heave Earth's lovely scene, 
I leave thp Mooa serene ji 



l^e lotely Queen of Nightt 
I leave the wide domains. 
Beyond where Mars his fiercer light can &in|| 
And Jupiter's vast plains 
(The many-belted king), 
Even to the sohtude where Saturn reignSf 
Like some stem tyrant to just exile driv'n : 
Dim seen the sullen pow'r appears, 
In that cold solitude of Heav'n, 
And slow he drags along 
The mighty circle of long Uj^'png yeaif. 

Nor shalt thou escape my sight. 
Who at the threshold of the sun*trod domes 
Art trembling, youngest daughter of the Ni^ X 
And ye....yenery-tressed strangers! yc 

Comets who wander wide. 
Will I along your pathlesf way pursue^ 

Whence bending, I may view 
The worlds, whom elciep Suns have Tivified. 

For H<^ with loveliest visions soothes my mind. 
That even in man, lilb's winged pow'r. 
When comes anew the natal hour. 
Shall, on heaven-wandering feet. 
Spring to the blessed seat, 
In undecaying youth ; 
Where round the fields of truth) 
The fiery essences forever feed. 
And o'er th' ambrosial mead, 
The gales of calm serenity. 
Silent and soothing glide jbrever by* . ^^ 

There, hireless priest of Nature, dost thou shind 
Newton \ a king among the kings divine, 
Whether with harmony's mild fi>rcef 
He guidaa along its course 
The aade of some beauteous star on high^ 

Or gazing in the spring, 
Ebullient with creative energy. 
Feels his purje breast with rapt'rous joy posse<|» 
Inebriate in the holy ecstacy! 

I may not call thee mortal then, my soul ! 

Immortal longings lift thee to the skiest 
Love of thy native home inflames thee now 

With pious madnesa wise.^ 
Know then thyself, expand thy plumes diTtne» 
Soon mingled with thy fathers thou shalt ahinCf 
A star amid the starry throng, 
▲ God the Gods among 1 r 



MPICRAU. 

Arcbbithop Kiirc, at a very advanced aje, declared te Br. 

Hallbv his intention to wed a younr wife. The doctor 
made a facetious reply, and expressed a natural wiah ; all 
which is comprized in merry metres ky tome witktd. Mg. 

WITH age exhausted, and his vigour fled» ^ 
Says King to Halley, ** I've a mind ta weds** 
Arch Halley answer'd, with sarcastic face» 
<* I hope you'll make me chaplain to your yrace** 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. ^ 
FOR TEE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

.".No^iviiL " '. . ; 

WHEN I acUbrsMd fovy 00 tHe tubjett •! my 
oil's condiRtv it was bnty th« ho^ lliat your re- 
nariUf on the particultt* object of my complaint, 
roukl effect a refcrx|v}ki his manners, and not, I 
Lssure jon^ nv^ «n^ designito draw your atten- 
ion to a ^* certain anenpitotts tkt^*' wiach,^ withooc 
ay pre^Witt^ inlbrtaiation^ yoa must have known 
lausted in this ciiy» 

After this> asaurancei» pisrmit iw^ sir, throngli 
he modiutn of your pai|kr^ to offer any apokigy, 
ffaich the chibt as a body, or iu members indivi- 
luaJly^ may think necessary, for the improper epi- 
hef, whith I so injudiciously applied to this aiSKK 
eaatton* It.wto nerern^vrish to hidd acontro- 
rerby wilh aary ona^ more' especially with aagomlt^- 
DDan>.Whotiie superior Hteraturd wiU iihdoubtedly 
piace me ima nditulous point of riew; bnc my 
jfride, as a? nhiotber^ not as a writer^ calls for some 
Ktfid of reply to your " rery respectable male cor- 
rospondentj who af^ars in the front page of Nok 
\^f' to reproach me with having brought to pifblic 
feOtice the Tuesday's club> of whldshetsaworthy 
memberw 

To tho first charge of this! €z;isifyf8dv9'iifeferti}0t 
rf the oao^tynma oxctiknc6 <^ the^ drumpmmis cUt, 
'. cad trtfly answor, that my kltie^ dkl not arise 
from themoHgaant desire of introducing to poblia 
MPiiictsm a secret association* This chib has been 
anown for some months past ; and it appears to 
ne chikiish to hare imagined it cookl have re-^ 
nained odierwisei when it was composed of gtddy> 
l^i^yt gallant, j^ouii^ men^ and assembled at the same 
^acct to which <^ illiberal old men" have so long 
loon in the habit of reaorting at mklnight, to 
leek their ^ erring sons*" With these advan> 
(ages, the << fxivolous tittle tattle of idle womsn" 
ras not necesjiary to give it publicity, and no one 
rill reasonably imagine this could h^ve been the 
>bject of m^ letter, which their own imprudence 
ong since effected. <^ Secresy is a standing rule 
ipoQ the mcmberS)" but, vice versa, the members 
rannot all stand upon it, for it has frequently been 
>rokenf with the greatest caution* 

Having thus explained the real causes pf thi^ 
ilub's being knoWn, I hope that, in tl^ mind of 
vTcT/ candid member) I may be exempt from a 
uspicion of m«iHce* towards a set of ^^ harmlesa^ 
^offensive} modest" creaturesi who are stiuctlyso 

beliere; for, amidst the convtviafity of their 
aeetingsi when the, strength of their arm shall be 
(vercome by long watching and feastiug, whom 
jan they harm? Shut up in a retired club-ruom) 
f i*om can they oflfeud ? When they so carefully 
bnccal the benevolent purposes of their asaocia* 
Epn from the scrutiny of the worlds and doom 
belr virtues to obscurityi who will say they are 



n0t modest? And will it be treason to add, that, 
with the attributes which their honourable member 
chdmsy they must be pf^ft^ boys? I recal the 
epithet " intolerable." It was not applied with : 
propriety) inasmuch as this age is particularly 
prone to tolerating alt as^odationd^ of this kind, 
"Wher^ the feast supplies the place of reason, the 
soul plays loo, the brightest geniur swiins in 
claret, and the worthiest fbllow is he, who bails 
the first bhish of Aurora with another btmiper. 

tn spite of the facts^ which your correspondent 
brings to prove, that mj son did not contract any 
of his bad habits at that club, I will, upon the fol- 
lowing grounds^ maintain my first assertion* That 
a change has taken place is evident, beyond con- 
troversy ; and to what can it so reasonably be im- 
puted,. as to bis intercourse with young men, whose 
fortunes gite them an elevation in life, far beyond 
that to which the savings of my ecpnomy could 
entitle him? It is not extraordinary, that, being 
flattered by the notice of his superiors, his vanity 
should be excited, and suddenly becoine the pro- 
mioi^t feature in his character* This is the 
grand source frpm which flows the abundance of 
niy soph's failings, and this he never possessed 
^0^0 censurable a' degree, until he was enrolled a 
member of* the anonymous club. 1 am, therefore, : 
excusable for annexing some blame to this body, 
whose honourable attentions have made my poor 
boy think himself as much above his parents in 
mental qualifications, as some of his associates 
are superior to him, in other respects* 

He has undoubtedly acquired all his indepen- 
dence and fastidiousness from that association, but 
how far the club has enforced rules to promote 
such worthiness, I am not at liberty to say; they 
are qualities, however, with which I would dispense 
in the character of my son. To be treated with 
reserve, is doubly moitifying from a child, with 
whom I have hitheito enjoyed that enviable free- 
dom of communication, " where thought's unfet- 
ter'd, and where fancy's free." It was my 

«* Delightful task, to rear the tender thoo^, 

To teaeh theyoun^idsa how co«h«ot, > 

To poor the freali iMtniction o'er tbe mkid. 

And fia the gontrous purpose iu the glowing breast." 

It was my aublimer satisfaction to reap the 
fruics of my labourt in an attachment^ which was 
of a more exalted kind than merely filial grati- 
tude* I was his chosen friend; loj bo^m was 
the sanctuary, wherein his care and pain were 
a sacred deposijU It has also been my nciisfbrtuney 
Mr* Saunter, to outlive my son's confidence in my 
affection* 

But to return to the dub. My son has mentioned 
his desire to introduce a taste for music into their as* 
sociation, and vainly imagines, by practicct to attain 
to that degree of excellence in singing, which will 
ensure to him great enoomiums, for adding so 
agreeable an amusement to their present lists. As 
to the scribbling of versesi it was only mentioned 
in order to give you a more perfect idea of the 
maimer in which he trifled away his time, and not 
as a just and sole cftH^e of complaint. Therefore 
I shali say nothing further on the subject of thi^ 



genuel accomplishment^ only that I did not think th* 
anott^mxs club wrote poetry for the Port Folio. 

Having now arrived at that part of your last 
paper, which most particufariy appears to refer to 
my Kfe and writings, I shaH take the Hberty to 
observe upon the injustice of your correspondent's 
satire. The " ostentation of needless learning," I 
cannot be charged with, fof L never pretended to 
classical correctness, or any acquaintance with 
Greek, or Roman authors* The mere transcrib- 
ing Ladn sentences, which I frequently hear re* 
peated, is no proof that I am a scholar. My not 
being so is a deficiency, fiat which the governors 
of my education are responsible, but which, at the 
same time, should shield me fh>m sarcastic ani- 
nmdversion; For tfie very elegant and liSerai trans- 
lation of no« decrt te rixari, which your correspond- 
ent has given us, I ought to be very much obliged, as 
il is very mucTnff'psTnffSTSfovir, tKafirll' a fiihda- 
Mtntal -roguktion of the. chib, to do nothing to 
inspire fUiol'ingratitudo or dbrespect* If the as- 
surance, that the ^serious adx^'ce of parttits h down- 
right scolding and bra\ding," and that young 
gentlemen, who do not " retort the tart reply," are 
fkdmirable for modecation and fi^rbearancet is puhr 
licl^ WAd respfetfitify made, give me lea;ve to ask, 
what is the standard of filial disrespect? 

I am happy to find, Mr* Saunter, that you 8o 
not intend to proclaim in behalf of the Tuesday's 
club* And I do > not know what could possibly 
justify our vindicatioA of their meetings skice their 
solvability never eitt^ds beyond their clnb*room, 
and all female parties of every kind must yield to 
this associatiouy where our ^' warm admirers and 
paasionaSe to^ers^ individually and collectively,"* 
lampoon us in heavy prose or duUer poetry, aii4 
every gazette in town teems with our failings 
which lire exaggerated by the ravings of disap- 
pointed passion* Our anonymous friends, thereforCf 
oeed not arrogate to- themselves greater praiso, 
on account'of excessive adnnHitioo of our sex, for 
they have aH exclaimed. 



If to their share sooit aoble virtoei ^1* 
Widim tkif dub-room wefiffet them att. 
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INTERESTING TRAVEU^ 

lyASCBRlOA* 
CXAKSLATED raOM TSE OBRMAV OV BVLOW. 

FOR 7 as FORTFOU^. 

(COXTIWUKI).) 

CHAP. II. 

Importance cfthg origin, proved hj reasoning a priori* 

FROM whom then do the Americans descend? 
But perhaps it will be asked, why inferences of 
the qualit^s of the children are drawn from the 
character of the fathers ? Has not Holvetius provcdt 
that education, that is to say circumstances, in 
the most extensive sense of the word, form en* 
tirely the character of the man ? Is not the opU 
nion^ that the qualities of. the parent are propa^ 
gated} an unphibsophic i^^ which wouUl sa^ 
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tk>n, for instance, the Yain i>retensioTA of the 
nobility ? I beg to be allowed here to explain my 
ideas* 

That, in general, children resemble their pa- 
rerts, no one, who considers the usual resemblance 
between them in external appearance, can deny* 
Whence would else proceed the characteristic 
features, which distinguish every people from other 
nations ? Who cannot easily recognize a Jew ? 
Who could mistake a Frenchman for an English- 
man ? And, from the resemblance of external or- 
ganization, is there no analogical inference of the 
iuternal structure or composition of the mind to 
be drawn ? Very strong reasons might be urged 
to prove, that the organisation, or the configttfA- 
uon of parts, proceeding from each other, &xc« 
the xnternal elements of the human fbi*m, or the 
character of what is called the soul* Even the. 
idea of a breatii, a wind, a thin cloud, or an airy 
.form^ containing a living being, in which the fancy 
, forms an image of a simple soul, has exteiision, 
be that form ever so incomplete ; and, therefore,' 
souls without form, or beings altogether simple, 
of which no image can be conceived, are a modlem 
discovery, and were wholly unknown to the 
ancients** This opinion is grounded upon the 
pre^supposition, that every extended thing consists, 
of parta, and that every thing, consisting of parts, 
is subject to destruction, or will be annihilated 
by a dissolution of the paitsf* But, as the soul is 
immortal, it must be a simpk being* It is like- 
wise indebted ibr iu existeocei for the following 



* *< Thates, the Miles lati, ttid, rtiit water was tike prhi- 
«iple of all thbiies, and God the intolligsaee, who fbrnwd 
.9¥try thing, wkh water. But why oaiu the one with the 
4»thcr, if miod can exist withont a body ? Anaximander 
believed the gods were innumerable worlds ; but how can 
we believe in any other than an eternal God? Anaximenes 
Maintained, that air is god: but, as air has no form, how 
can it be God, since gA must have a very beantifcd lelrm ? 
Jmtxt^as was the first, who maiotaiued, that the order of 
the universe mus; be sKribed to the wisdom and power of 
an infinue spirit. This philosopher would not admit, that 
the spirit could be clothed with a body. But it appears to 
ine (Cicoro), that our andersian^lng can form no idea of a 
pure and simple spirit, nnl^i weadd something to make it a 
.sensible being. P^kagortu believes God to be a sonl. spread 
i}ver every being in nature, and that human souls sre parts 
extracted from it ; so that when these souls are severed from 
him, God must be torn to pieces; and when they sufer. as is 
the case with most of them, God must soibr in a part of 
^hn too. Besides, if the mind of man were God, why ehoold 
it not be omois^ieitt? Lastly, if this God were nothing 
hat a soul, in wh;it manner could he unite himself to tiie 
world? Xenrpbon &ays, that God is an infinite whole, and 
he artds, an intelligence. As to the intelligence, it is an 
•rrur, which he commits in common with the others i bat 
he is yet moreoeasarahte, when he f«aiAcains« that ioinsty 
is capable of sensation, and that any thing can b« added to 
xu i'armonidea has imagined sonsething like a croMrn; a 
tiuiiant circle, which he calls God. But where can he fiixl 
tiie divine form in his circle ? and what probability is there 
that h should contain life? Demoeritut assfgns the divine 
attributes to the images, which make an impression upon 
as, and to nature, which iaqants these images to us. liato 
says, in his Timatua, that the father of the world canaot be 
aamed; antVio bis book concerning the la«rs, that it is not 
proper to inquire what God is. When he says thai Godhas 
uo iHxly, he talks of a being not tO be conceived; a being 
without sensation, without wisdom, without enjoyment, all 
which are essetiiial attributes of the Gods. Ue likewise 
says, iuihe Timacus, and ia the treatise concerning the 
Idkws, that the uorld, the heavens, the stars, the earth, are 
Maod, I'liese opinions. collectit;ely considered, are contra- 
•iictory ; and separately exHmined, are evidently false."..... 
*i*hus *^'t see, that Ciofco hohls the Idea of a soul, withoat 
Jahtif far an absurdity. (Cicero ds natura Deorum.) 

t Noticing is more evident, than that every thought and 
mtry propensity is .infinitely divisible, as much as every 
line or every point uf matter ; and it is evident, that a man 
U wise, in proportion as his thoughts are divisible. The 
botanist sees an infinite variety of things in a plant, whieh, 
lo a comnMHi eye, appears only as a single obscttfe object. 
Whence proceeds the superiority of the profoundly learned 
over the superHcisl, but from this,....thit the latter deal in 
generalities, and the t'uimer in particulars; for the gene- 
ralit) contains an infinity ol*par;iculars: profound thinkers, 
tharefurc« have inotmcrau^^e i«i*ttS|^ wi^ro the eu^ciftoial 



short way of coming to a conclusion :«..«Matter is 
extended, and, theueilbre, every thinor extended is 
matter; the soul is not matter, therefore is not ex- 
tended. Without further remarks -nprni such 
cpochisiona, I oiay be permitted to ^e^qest tht: 
pariizan^ of the doctrine of thinking Mohadcs*, or 
simple souls w i thmit ions, to make it intclIigiL»Ic 
to us, by means of what points of operation, a sim- 
ple soul can affect an extended body i and, coT>se- 
quemiy, how the Deity, \vho> according to their 
ayaten, must be a simple soul too, can act upon 
matter? furiher, how,u happens, that this suopU* 
substance without form, can only thii.k ideas tl.at 
have- forma? for the understanding can exliibit 
abatnkctions only under the image of ^ s^^bjeciive 
form ; and lastly, what becomes of this being with- 
out form (for all predicates aic grounilcd upon the 
modification of forms) in the fixture life.? It has a con- 
tinued consciousness of thinking, ans.wer the moral- 
ists, how! Ittlnnkswitliout theorgausof thougLt? 
It were really to be wished that tiiesc gentlemen 
wotild render iutelligiUe to us the secret of thiuk- 
ing withotit brains i Has this simple soul scn;aa- 
tion too, without the organs of sense? does it hear 
without ears, see without eyes, &c*? The thing 
has indeed not beep carried to such a pitch of 
nonsense. The poor, unfortunate, simple soul has 
been deprived, for a whole tedious eternity, of all 

sensation, and doomed to everlasting plodding 

forsooth, no enviable condition ! I believe 4he most 
of these poor simple sbuls, would prefer annihila 
tion. These same gentlemen urge lastly, that the 
soul is more perfect than the body ; but to possess 
organs is more perfect than to be deprived of them. 
Nay, without form^ there can be. no perfection, 
since it consists in unity and variety, or the con- 
currence of separate co-existing parts to the same 
purpose. 

This absurd and senseless existence of a being 
without form, through all eternity, and, on the 
other hand, the incapacity of sensitive men to 
comprehend an existence in any other thkn the 
material body, which we have in this world, has 
introduced among Christians the monstrous doc- 
trine, for which we can never, sufficiently blush, 
and of which there is not a word in the holy scrip- 
tures, of the resurrection and re-union of this dust- 
reduced body with the soul, which, in the interval, 
has been no one knows where ! and continued to 
exist, no one knows how I of a ridiculous last day, 
for which we wait, probably as much in vain as the 
Jews for their Messiah! However, heaven be 
praised, I have no occasion to contend against such 
a shameful aberration of the human mind, since, 
in this enlightened age, orthodox Christianity so 
called, is either altogether annihilated, or at least 
so modified in the heads of men, that it may be 
said no longer to exist. 

The same causes have produced among the pure 
deists so called, or natural spiritualists, an opi- 
nion, whhch might also furnish us some merri- 
ment; but as the followers of natura) religion are 
philosophers, such a jest would be highly pre- 
sumptuous. And as we can here make t very 
proper application of a common proverb, which 
tells us of the danger, which attends the distur- 
bance of an hornet's nest, I shall only, with an 
holy fear of offending the glory of stich great men, 
venture, with deep humility to express some timid 
doubts against the oractilar sentences of such ex- 
alted intelligences* The deists then believe part- 
ly in a transmigration of souls from one planet to 
another. Thus a soul, which death has delivered 
from the shackles of the body here on earth, travels 
to Jupiter, or to another planet, where a greater 



have but one^ ^v*ei7 divided thtnr is not, on that ac€ount» 
more simple, but by so much the moi^ divisible^ or com- 
plicated, as the thing divided and again divided, in the same 
praportiaa appcoadies to iaHnitj. 



degree of perfectioj) prevails, there to animate ano- 
ther body. This is the lot of good souls ; the lad 
therefore must, I suppose, be degraded to still more 
impel feet stations than our earth. It might, in- 
deed, be questioned, vhy ail those pleasant excur- 
sions through the universe happen exactly to be- 
gin from our earth ? for no one here, as Lr as I 
k\ow, remembers having dwelt in another planet, 
at least I have not yet met with a man pretending 
lo have been a burgomaster in the moon , or an en- 
iiign in Jupiter. The excursive gentlemen will 
perhaps answer, it is because our ^anet is .at thfc 
lowtbt station ; the very worst of all bad pUncls. 
I must here honestly acknowledge, that they have 
sulistuntial grounds to maintain this opinior; ; that 
such are rcully the appearances, and that probably 
the result of my researches cbncertking the Ame- 
ricans will not contradict them* But then we 
should not know where to banish the wicked souls; 
for if they should be transported to more perfect 
planets, they would be rewarded instead of thepq. 
nishmcnt which they df^sertK Where then is our 
poetical justice ? And th.at worse planets than our 
earth should exist, is truly hzfrd to believe* Why 
then cannot these souls animate other souls in 
their own planet? Are not those worlds, after all, 
material a^ well as the eartbf Biit in that (Sse 
the ascension of matter to higher steps of p^c* 
ttoB fulls to-tfae ground. And if a soul cannot ex- 
ist without ft •material body^ what body has the 
^eity ?. .Thit> ptlgiinoage. of souls, thcwrorc, is 
liable tantinieTOUs objections* 

These absoididea) all wbkh origiBa^ in the 
idea of souls without form, have yery much in* 
creased the numbers of the materialiits. But an 
hjrpothesis, which should represent the soul u 
an existing spirit in a per&ct human (bnu pervad- 
ing the body, which internal man acU upon the 
external man or body, as a cause upon iU effect,* 
would, as I believe, after an impartial consideralSoD 
of the arguments for and against it, perhaps with^f 
stand all the attacks of the materialists* The iiM 
ference of causes from their effects, makes it nN 
ceasary to ascribe to this spirittial substance saclf 
a velocity, as not to admit of space, but that it ex* 
iats in space without space: the materialists them* 
selves must allow this; since for thoughts and de« 
sires there is no such thing as space* Lastly, the 
tenuity of this spiritual matter may qualify it pecih 
liarly for eternal duration. I make Hise of tbi 
word nutter, because I speak of somethifig ^stpk^ 
ed, which at this day can be conceived only ol 
matter. But it is by no means a contradiction U 
consider spiritual maUer as formed, andof couvH 
extended, and yet to say it is without space; for 
every difficulty disappears, if we assume that tbt 
volatility or inherent activity of this matter is th4 
cause that ther^ exists for it no measurable exten* 
sioo, but only an immeasurable one, or the appear* 
ance of space, whrch may be expressed by ^J^ 
it is a space without space* 

Further, these appearances of proximity and 
distance among spiritual substances, must be de- 
termined by other causes than the distances ia 
the material world, which 1 will call the natund 
worid: and these causes can be no other than the 
affinity of inclinations and thoughts, or syropath*- 
ttc attractions, which, like the attractive or ivpuU 
sive power proceeding from the 8tm,in themt^^' 
worid, probably preserve all things in the sptfttnal 
world in orderw 

This spiritual man dwelling in the bodj could 
itself only be a shelOering form of the life Bowmg 
from the single self-existent being, and this source 
of all life is the Deity* Who can be so mad as to 
maintain that the souls of men have life in them* 
selves e In that case they would be Gojd. The 
difference between one mind and another can be 
explained ohiy by the variety of their sl^cHcring 
forms* The light of the sun is unchanjteiMe. 
The different prganizatio| of d^ thom-bnaU jkXMl 
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id the light of the sun prodace* upeft the two 
Atits fi«ch dificroM efifecti- 
%Vho can then i^^ deny thM the mindft of tshll^ 
rem, that is, their understandhifi;' and wilU must 
isemhle those of their pamsnts, and especially of 
kc father, since the or^anitatibniof 'the internal 
Mui determines the chafaccep of the und^^latid- 
a^, and the tendency of theVW^ For th* moet 
irobable theory of generation^ and the most con- 
:enial to an enlightened xinderstanding teaches us, 
hMi the soul, that is, the innermost rudiments^ of 
he human form, is wholly contained in the fieed of 
he father, and that this soul clothes itftelf in the 
QOther's womb with a body resemhling him. In 
ruth, the man is tlie active, and the woman the 
passive cause of preparation, and the active prin- 
iple can idone reasonably bo supposed to have the 
eed in itself* 

This Innate property of children, descending 
rom Uie parents, which is sufficiently corroborat- 
ed, by the genendly prevaiUng resemblance of in- 
^lioationa between them, is the true 4de& of origi- 
lal -sin. Thb doctrme of original sin, which has 
utherto been an object of derision to all thinking 
a«i, because it has been wholly disfigured by the 
christians, is like other dogmas contained in their 
koly books, hot only perfectly adapted to anunder- 
tanding cnlightciied by philosophy^ but it is abso- 
utely necessary to adopt it* That by a certain 
Adam's baring eaten an apple, all his posterity \rtre 
lanonedt is nonsense; and who can avoid perce'rv-' 
ng here an allegory ? But that the faults and ill 
lesires of their parents descend to the children, and ' 
hat thk evil, if not broken down, increases conti 
lually to the third and fouith generation, and of- 
lourse that the sins of the^tihers are visited upon 
he children, as the bible says, is what all experi- 
ance confirms, and What I think I hate brought 
strong proofs to demonstrate* 

To the c|4}jectfon above-mentioned y that the idle ^ 
>ridc of nobility, and the unjust preiudices agaiiist 
he children officious parents, would be confirmed 
>y . this doctrine of the propagation of qualities, 
i^s system of pure «nd impure races, it \% neees- 
atry, so far as relates to the nobility, to say only a ' 
"ew words* What sort 6f men were the first no- 
>lcs? who confers nobility? and by what means 
s it preserved? and if . there are families, 
irhich descend from great men, and have pro- 
duced a long aeriqs q( them^it, would still be ne- 
cessary to prove that the hiothers'ilt possessed the 
rirtue of chai>t^ty, which, as is well known, has 
ong since grown to be a rather scarce article, 
^ow for the unjust prejudices against the chQdrdn 
>f vicious p^rent,s* , 

The inclinations of the children resemble those 
>f the parents: but nian is tjndowcd with liberty j 
that is, he has in himself the power, to constitine, 
to change, a^ ^Itogetliierto translbrm into Uteir 
DppositeS) these incliimtions, whidi are called- the 
character* This operation is perfermed by Ihe 
understanding, or by truths, Mhich have their aeat 
n iu This, in the holy books of the christians., is 
called the new birth, of which however those, if ho 
It this day are called orthodox christia&s, carry 
ibout with them very extravagant ideas, and which 
the others therefore totally reject* This new hirth 
lakes place by means of a struggle of tlie under- 
standing or internal man, against the evil propen- 
sities or desires, against the external aensiiality or 
he external man, in which external principle the 
leieditary evil, or original sin exists; or rather it 
:ousi&ts properly .in Uie dominion of th0 sensual 
»ver the rasuopal principle. 

This struggle between truth and error, between 
rirtue and vice, btitween reason and sensuality, bc- 
wc«n the intcnialand the external man. is what 
he christian syttem calls temptation. He that 
anks in the contest becomes the slave of vice or o f 
us desires; he that conqvtrs, obiams dotation 



bvei^tbfe Inherited evil, and over the actire evU^ 
proceeding from this inherited tendency of the 
soul, knd attains first thereby moral liberty. IVis 
internal warfare aj^iist evil is not indeed mam- 
tained by'otirown weapons* The goodness, which 
by truth contetkls against erra^ and evii^ flows 
from the source of all truth and goodtiess, from 
the moral sun, (tr the Godhec^, as light and heat 
flows from the material sun upon the sheltering 
forms ; and man is such a receiving form* 

The necessity of such an influence maintained 
at firjjt, as I think, by Descartes, but now generally 
denied, might be supported by strong proofs j but 
thi* is not the place for them* It may be seen, 
however, that the doctrines of the christian reli- 
gion are susceptible of a rational explanation, of 
which, what is here said of original sin, the new 
birth, and temptation, may serve as an example* 

This tranformation of the natural man (I call 
the hereditary inclinations the natural man) into 
a spiritual man (i^ason, or the wisdom and know- 
ledge flowing from It I call the spiritual, man), or 
this new birth, can only be efiected by the inter- 
ventioh of circumstances so various, that they 
cannot all be here metitioned* As thereft>re the cir- 
cumstances, in which a man has been placed can- 
not possibly be known, a prejudice against the son 
of vicious parents is unjust, though certainly an 
higher degree of suspicion and distrust against 
him, at least until a close knowledge of his charac- 
ter be obtained, than against a descendant ^m a 
good 'family, is perfectly' tonfornw^le to the dic- 
tates of prudence.' - 

Among the circumstanees; which contribute to 
the formation of the moM man, education and ex- 
ample are certainly of che* highest importance* 
But what an education, if it be' at home, and what 
an example do bad parents give to their chikiron ? 
iThe importance of this effective cause is, however, 
so generally ackttoWledged, and so ftilly appreci- 
ated, that I 'have occasion barejyto iilentioii it, 
whereas the internal organisation of man, its pro- 
pagation finrta filthct to son; ahd'iu importance ifi» 
decidfaig the character, is either comwverted, or 
altogether Unknown, and therofofte the subject of 
which I am to treat, required tliat I Should support 
it by argument* 

' As, therefore, inthc case of an individual, whose 
father is known, the next question would be, 
whether hte is regenerated, inquiries concerning a 
a nation, after their fbrefatliew have beeri the sub- 
ject of consideration, must have for their object 
the illustration of circumstances, inasmuch as they 
may have tended Or not to effect the regeaeratjon 
of succeecting generations; in ofiierto aseertain 
the result of which, the confirmation or refutation 
is afterwards to be drawn from history. 



CHAP* in* 

Origin of the Americans^**.NeW'Englmid wuk.*..* 
Irishfiitfu 

AFTER this introductory discussion, which, on 
account of the importance, in my estimation, of 
descent y though somewhat long, was, in my opi- 
nion, to the pui:i>ose, I now repeat the question, 
fiom whom do the Americans descend? 

The New-England-men, who, with their colonies 
in Pennsylvania, on the Ohio, and in the southern 
states (North-Carolina), comprize peihaps a fourth 
part of the whole papulation, are, as is well-known, 
the descendants of those rigorous prcsbjrterians, 
puritans, independents, quakers, and other fana- 
tical sects, who, under the government of the 
Stuarts, as oppressed non-conforml As, carried with 
tl)em, to tliose cold and barren shores of that part 
of America, which they called New«-England, that 
hatred against kingly power, as' the gdvemment 
Ify which they had been persecnted* whkhrthoiij^h 



weikened^ cdnlihiled among their posterity v and 
was perhaps, in our days, the cause of the Am^ 
rican revoltjtfon. Toleration was not the virtue ^ 
of these splenetic enthusiasts, although themselves ' 
the victims of intolerance; for the reijfning prcs- 
byterians in the colony of Massachusetts banished 
the weaker quakers and anabaptists, who, there- 
fore, fled to Rhode-Island, and there founded a 
colony* There could be notlitng amiable in these 
crabl^d hypocrites, for they doomed to capital pu- 
nishment those, who should dance on a Sunday. 
Stern, hypocritical manners, calculated \o gratify, 
iinder the cloak of rigour, the roKng passion of 
cold hearts, self-interest, and even deceit, if ne* 
cessary, seems to have been a characteristic 
feature of these men, and indeed followed from 
their religious principles. It is well ascertained, 
that they belonged, for the most part, to the lower 
class of the people in England and Scotland, and 
probably a great number of them were tradesmen. 
Every one, who knows that mankind most vehe- 
mently desire what they do not possess, will ac- 
knowledge, that, in general, the external splendour 
of vreaHh dazzles the poor, more than those, who 
are rendered, by the enjoyment of riches, more 
Indifferent to them* Yet the New-Englanders 
may boast of the most honourable descent of any 
among the Americans; for they maintain, that 
they never admitted among them transported male» 
factors* They have Hkewise always possessed the 
most political informatioa* Without them, no 
r^ohition could have taken place ; and they make 
more account of education than the other Ameri- 
cans* It will, however, be seen in the sequel, 
that they have more degenerated from the energy 
of their Others than might be expected* 

As for the virtuous ladies from Bridewell, and 
the gentlemen from Newgate, and other prisons, 
with whom the shores of Virginia, Maryland, Ca- 
rolina, 8cc* were endowedi no very respectablt' 
progeny can be expected from them. The pre- 
tence that it bacame necessary to^ hang almost all 
those felons, thus transported from England, is 
Scarcely credible, when we consider how large 
their numt>ei*s were ; and that, when the means 
of sobaifltence become easier, the practice of the 
crimes, which are punished with hanging, grow^ 
less frequent, even when they remain lurking in 
the mind^ and further, that, in America, hanging, 
and in general th^^ punishment of offenders is ex- 
tremely rare, whether from mutual indulgence, or 
from, the* principle of the common proverb» *^ live, 
and let others live." But, perhaps, in those times, 
the laiRfs were more severe, Und the art of living in 
aociety, in «uph an aocommodating manner, was 
not to well mideratood*^*. 

The lower classes of people have always poured 
forth in streams from Ireland to America, and I 
believe h^lf of 411 the ct>lonists are either Irishmen,, 
or descendants from them* What the character 
of these people is, is well known in Europe* They 
are noarse barbarians, of whom a degree of cruelty 
seems to be ,an innate pr^>erty, and whom a super* 
stitious religion, whose priests absohre crimes^ 
renders yet more wicked. Their poverty, which 
is indescribable, proceeds chiefly from the op- 
pression of the feudal system, and is the most ef- 
fective cau$e of thb absence among them of that, 
which mijght, in an extensive sense, be called a 
moral education* Notwithstanding the gross ig- 
norance of these l>arbarians, they are cunning 
enough for^eception, and ingenious to the utaiost, 
for knavishi tricks. It seems to be a faculty born 
with them* They are especially addicted to two 
vice8.*.*fllth)nttss and druihkenness. Theii* fair sex 



* An American will here accuse me of being ditsatisBed 
ith juaU ' 



vith judicial proceeding* in America, because they 4o not» 
itpon air occasions, hang and break on t^f wheel. f^% ( 
#rttd'<^y Cbr thdss, who cui rtad* \ 
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add to $U these ckaalj habiHy iht agreeable prtc** 
tic« of ftmokiog tobacco, whi^h tbe men do not 
fellow* Tbat vbcjr arc dirtjr, follpvn of x^Aursc. 
Tlicy Arc aiso given to prostitittian* • An EngUsb^ 
man gave ordcrsy in bis will, thia bis Irish boora 
should UnvCf at bis luneral^ as much corn-br«»ndj, 
which tliey call whisky or usf^ucbah, as thej could 
drink; and that knives should, at the same time, 
be distributed among them, as he was sure that 
these creatures^ in the rage of drunkenness, would 
cut one anotlu'r'b tbroats, which be thouf;bt a de- 
feiral.le circumstance* Such then is the character, 
l^'&uiog the miyor part of the prc^enitorb of the 
North'Amerlcan republicans* 

Of the well educated class of Irisbmcn» a. nation 
which has recently made such glorious progress, 
shewn i«ucb admirable talents, and furnished their 
neiglibour, Britain, with great men, whom she has 
appropriated to herself, here and there one has 
likewise found bis way to America. One of them 
has made the Americans ^quainted with their 
own country, by a geographical dictionary, inti- 
tuk'd, 'FheGazeteer of the United States. His name 
is Scott; and there is no doubt but the American 
nation will have, in Germany, the credit of hia 
celebrated work* In general, however, it is only 
the dregs of the Irish people, who emigrate to 
America, and what I have said above is unfortu- 
nately but too applicable to them* It mus^ how- 
ever, be observed, that they cannot, in general, be 
accused of coarse manners ; I have found tbein,on 
the contrary; for the most part ciril ; it is, io 
truth, the civility of a knave, willing to over-re^h 
you» 

( To 6c continued, Ji 



MISCELLANY* 
TOR THE TORT lOUO. 
ML ibimurai*s KYXViifoa, 
^JTCjr rjrf suof ow messms. coion avd s^qmosm. 
idniTATcnixs saavuK rsevs. - 
I SOMETIMES relax amfmg books, si well as 
vwn* After reading mf aecostomed portion of 
the sacred scriptures the last evening, I caught itp 
u volunfte of Lord Chesterfield's Letters to hb 
Son* The venerable vekime 1 ha4 laid by, is gene- 
rally the last I take in hand,previons to tny repose ; 
but the courtly pagas lay so temptingly by me,^ 
and..«»perhapft I had belter confess the truth...* 
some passages in the divine writings demandetf so 
serious a consideration, that i resolved to think on 
those things, at some more *♦ convenient season,^' 
and to amnsc and divert myself from the melan- 
choly which wga penNKting me, by the elegant in- 
stinictlons of his lordship. Haafc I was sure, a( 
least, that if my h^art was not cheered, my -con- 
science wog4d not be wounded. 

.^Vruftiag the sacfsed'and profkne writers, in the 
seme hours of rctiirenicnt, gaife t^se to the IbHow- 
kg reflections '^ 

VF0¥ FRovcaa^. 
Ii is asloaiahiag to reflect, hew those pithy 
adages and brief si»ttten^esi wUch convey instruc* 
ll^n to all cendttioas of ;»en> in all circumstances 
of life, with lA^ch foiKe and precision, which were 
so long the boast of the ancient sages, and the 
glot7 of men «r wit and Iear4i'mg, should have so 
u^dest* vedly fallen into disuse, been restrained to 
Ihe puipit, or degraded into the convetsation of the 
illiterate. But, alas i even learning has M S^hloguh 
and, like other fashions of this world, they pass 
suddenly away ; for. those excellent wise sayings, 
which were the perfection of eastern literature, 
and the pride of the Grecian porticoes, of ^^fii}ch 
kinjjs were emulous to be esteemed authors, ar4d 
Mlud^ philosophers yicwcd aa Uiciif l^cigljits^ 



Tvealha of insiortelity, are becoma Um a garment, 
wbMh fts ^ WAxeQ old*" < j 

The misfortone of proverbs hatf been, that, fitm^ 
their obvious utilky, they have be^ rendered 
commoOf and being once ^common, they have be- 
tome contemptible. The wisest of the mpderi)&, 
bowever, fi>r many centoHes, iautated, although 
t'ley have never equaUed* the more nervous an- 
cients, in the use of adages and maxims. We 
find them scattered profbsely in the \rritii>|rs of 
the christian fathers, and every where adominjj 
the pages of the philosopher ; nor is it indeed until 
near a century past, thut they huvi^ hiHcn so gene- 
rally into disrepute. At present, the iH>rue and 
learned, of all cotmtries, seem combined against 
them; and the \s^ earl of Chesterfield, \vho has 
analyzed politeness, and reduced good mannerly to 
a system, it is suppf»sed has given them their fatal 
stroke, by noticing the entire disuse of tbem, as 
one principal criterion of polite conversation. 
fiuC, if we of this age have indeed polished our 
stf le, by their disuse, I fear we have purchased the 
ornamental, ail the expense of the useful; and 1 am 
apprehensive the noble author has, in this senti- 
ment, evidenced rather a sickly than a refined taste* 

If to express much in the fewest words, and 
those the most hq>pily chosem be iht perfection^ as 
indeed it is the modem definition of fine writing, 
what hterary composition shall compare with the 
proverbial? It is not a little curious to observe, 
that the whole of this graceful writer'^ directions 
for h^ son's, conduct in lifiu which are truly 
valuable, is but a conmientary upon the proverbial 
sagringa of the iftspived wHtera. His modish dis- 
ciple does not consideei tfeatf whilst he is assidu- 
ously pursutag his lordship's directions,, he is often 
rigidly obeying the wise admonitions of the son of 
Siracb* I eontrnd, that the wisdom of Lord Ches- 
terfield is the wisdom of Solomon, and his senten- 
tious asaociates. Let his admirers seek a better 
origin for his SoHies, his frivolities, ao4 duplicity. 
The otdf difierence between the. inspired penmen 
a«d his lordship, aa to the trnly valnablsi is, that 
they give us at once. In their proverbial aaying, 
the very esseoee oil those sweets, which A^piresents 
usf difiuscd in oo|>ious baskets of flowevs. 

Does his lordship recommend a stiict nttea- 
tion to mstriMition, and enforce his advice with 
examples of the uocourtly carriage of those, who 
neglect it ? Does he spend pagefi to elucidate this ? 
With what brevity hM» \he proverb said, ages be- 
fore, JVhoMo hneth instruction loveth knomledgey but hfi 
th0t h^aetk rtpr0ofis sauTisn. 

Does he recommend the Soavtter in mode, the 

f^entFe way ^f effecting a purpose, or procuring 
riendfr? Has not the wise man taught us, that 
<' Sweet languctg^ will multiply friends^ and a fair 
Speaking tongue will encrease kind greeting:*' and in 
the more familiar adage,- ♦^ .Jo/V words turn away 
wrath P*' 

, Has he advised his son to associate with persons, 
older than himself? «? Stand in fV multitude oftks: 
ELDERS," says the proYerb, ^^ and cleave unto himy 
who is wise,** Does, he recommend reserve and 
secrecy, in matters of iitiportance, necessary to be 
concealed? The Sofomon of ancient times has 
said, ** Open npt thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
tliee with a shrewd turhi ;** and •* A fool uttereth all 
his ,mindj bftt a wise man keepeth iii till a.fter- 

W/rRDS." 

Does hie lordsbip caution his son against t;rust- 
ing a main, with whom he has once been at vari- 
ance ? The prpverb has before cautioned us, 
t' Never trust thine enemjf^for^ like as iron rust e thy so 
is bis wickedness^** 

Has beat l^rgo recommended a certain regnlan, 
^ystomeitic mode of doiog busioesa to t* fleet, and 
instanced vejry great meu, who, with.a lUe of fa 
^ig!*cj ^r want of aiteutioa to t}ii& mode* have 
UroogM liyift' W ,PW« i We, read thai ^ Xh^re^ds 
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cm iha /a imt t^ Kmd i^h^f^im mt Amm^ ^^ ^^ 

vui i^s^ wiifch mo9€ behind.'* 

Does he impose upgii hia^sap diii^i^ice im Lj 
p4i|ic|Ji cpncernft, aa a onre iKep lo oossri pffdie^ 

ment^ The proverb «eys, ^f^si tham ^ mmn ««| 
gutt m his inuincuy ^ ^•Mi s^an^h^orc iirfgz*'* 

Nor are the proverha iese |he text of h» \om\ 
ship's directions, in .thow .thsnga* whiclt smg| 
paitieulavly concern the welfare ^ the b<Mi j* Dsc 
he warn him ol inlMnperajKe, as the oiM<e. dcaCxc^e 
of health.^ Are we not warned, in the Fro 
that ^ Wine is a mochery strongs drink is re^is^ 
whosa is deceived thereby is mi mitcP'* «ad *^Jiem 
insatiable im ojiy dainty things mar t0o ^^^4f ^ 
mftjtsyfor emces^'ffmeuLt bringeth forth w^Jsra*, « 
surfeiting ,miU .turn ittto choier f*' Knr theac ksK 
iustructioQSt which relate tohia*8on*a cfiftunas. 
c^a»panir» • la 4he youth cant^onud of eke U^« 
tedious and unseasonable stories? The ,pKTta. 
says, ^^ Jn unseastfnable' tak skaU e/wipo ic smu 
mouth offoolsp** 

<s the young .^tnttfMan guatdcid afpaim 
teroua lau|^hti:r? is ha directed by tbm aonrtly pi^ 
rent merely in din»ple hie featvrea into a smikcl 
complacency ? Even ih(!4his he ia indehaed n» th 
proverb, whkh ^%^^ A fool bftetk up kdrmuce aM 
JmfgAtery biU ^ wise, n$an doth ACAecs. aassuu" lot 
even an attention to thoae ^ ^^nrea," mltisk w 
meet with, almnat as im^eotly as with the k» 
ties of style in the letters of this def^niit vritcr; 
even the minnle attention to drein, Adiireis, sarfia 
the nnn^^erleas 4ecencies oC cAmn(|€» feateie, md 
pierson* which w*e are toM mark the real gEBtten 
with sueh pneciaiaa, are orecommendetf ir Jieae 
uncmrtJy proverbs, for the preacbcrad^ *^d 
fifonV drese$ kwghteryivnd gfiitf she^ epito WUT^.^ 
And aa tbia pblished jpstrudor sleev sa «dk 
knowledge himself frcin these ungmcefid a^acn, 
it would hate been well if he bad contwmrwmi o^ 
one more proverb, in hia letters ta Us scm; ^Wif 
mf^'thmy w^s(f% be tmn^hsd mth a rtram^ wsmst^ 
and embrace the ^foeom^ qf ei^ stranger, !** 

Mttch moi^ might be.added, l^t the ^nnter^s bey 
caUa, and Pmttchiear^ hy Uraicing the sentimBia 
of thia poUte wri^r to ao nfifisahftamible a aoorc^ 
I mny destroy that reliah for his worfca, wbkk 
gives the true aest ta moat of his cea4era. 

1, 



MACKENZIE'S TRAVELS 

rOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM our eagerness to prcmete the knowlcd^ 
and popularity of the journal of this veiry^ hrtcHi. 
gent travcUer, we copy the following very eurioQS 
article, respecting the traditions of a rude tribe: 

« The notion, which the Chepewyans entettaia 
of the creation, is of a very- singnhi^ naf «ire« The? 
believe, that, at the first, the globe was otie vast 
an4 entire ocean, Inhabited by noTiving creature, 
except a mrglity bird, whose eyes were fire, whoss 
glancea were lightning, and.the clapping oFwhose 
wings wns thunder. On his descent tto the ocean, 
and touching it, the eartli instairtiy arose, and it- 
mained on the surfece of the waters.. This omni- 
potent bird then calkd forth all tlie vanety e/ 
animals from the earth, e:ioept the Chepewyaish 
who were produced from a ctog ; afnd this^ circttm- 
stance oecasiona their avei^lon to the flesh of thet 
animal, as wtil as the jjeoplt wiio eat it* This 
extraordinary tradition ppoc^cdsto relate, that the 
great bird, hawing fl«ij*hed HJs'work, made War- 
row, which waste bv pHs<»Jved %v4th great care, 
and to remain iintour.hetl ; but that the Chepe- 
wyans were sp devoid of un^cvscanding, as to carry 
it away, and the saorikjj'e sp crxragcd the great 
birdj ti^at; he ha^ 'wv^ij since .appeared^. 
. ^ They have: m1kv).4,», tnatHtion amQ«^ then^ that 
thfii oja^iinaily iimx^ ft«*si aiK^h^tr oouiur^^inhfc- 
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kUe4 bf ptry vHdM y4o]rfe9 lUiA had tniferseil a 
^I'cut Ulkev wbicb was n«rrow» stoHowy nnd full of 
sLMadft, whi^vc they- liad sttffmd great miseiy) it 
M»in{^ alway* wwtery wHk ice tcoAnnow* They be- 
ieT« al^cb tba^ in «nci<:»t timeS) llDetr aiicestofls 
ivcd till Uieir feet were worn out with wiiktng, 
Mud tbeir ttexMitt witli cfttittg^ lli^y describe a 
4«»Uige9 ivhen the W¥^ort spread over the whote 
panh, ex£^pt the higlieat motiiilau»f on the t^M of 
ivhicb they preserved tbemaelvea* 

" They believe, that, immediately after their 
death, they paaa into another world, where they 
^iHrive^at % large river, on which they enbark in a 
&(oiH» 4:iaioe, and that a gmtlc eumnt hears them 
im toaa extensive lake, in the centre of which is a 
most beaiUiful island ; and that, in the view of this 
dctiightful abode, they receive thai judgment far 
fheii* cooduct during life, which terminatea their 
final state, and unalterable allotment* 2f their 
good ac^na are declared .to predominate, they 
Itfe landed upon the island, where tbet^ is to be no 
eiMi.to their ht^pinesaf whidi, however, according 
to ^koir noidaiia, oon«iat&.in an etenHLLen|oy«Dcnt 
ttf sensual pleasure^ and carnal gratificeuons»«..« 
Bui, if thi9lr ha^ actiaaa weigh dows the balance, 
the at^ne cfmoe siaka at cnce, andlfiavQs them up to 
tt^mr ebiM ia tha water, t» behold and regmt the re- 
ward «i9Jay ed b^ the good, and eternally struggtingv 
\Mt with imavaUiag endeavours, to reach the hlisa^l 
ialand from whioh they are exdhded forever." 



BIOGRAPHT. 
ms tin OF rME right hou. willuu wiv^u^u, 

^f^teat soMe thn*, d^rM«#talhlt pMrticaltr obTect, we %xt, 
wt leiifidi ftble fi9^giv• a aew, eopioos, aad mnMKe Hfe f>f 



Mr. W^aaAM, the diiOiipl^ of ftmuiiE. the dafUaar •t 
Br. Jon M SON, and " a shield and biickUr" to hi« caaotrx. 
It Is deligbtful to preserve any memorial of one, who hat 
iuWi {naiKtolri|M and «uch enmities \. who. to the '• prisca 
Bdes* of an ancient KaifHshnnMi, adds the liberal spirit 
of leami]|i*taiid the yiSbant bean of a aoUKeri whose 
motto t« " Odi pro£»Bum vulgae;'* and who* in the 
dusky twifight of the political sky, axyes aii vndaanted 
and ri^bt onward course g who always acts as becomes a 
genaroas spfrit, in factions times; who despises the dic- 
tates fii% false and reptile prtidenee; who remembers 
thaye is a eoaiv^ of ttt mhiMtt^Jar maw tM^ir/» ami not 
len brilliant than ti^t <^ibefioldt and* when enfmiesaad 
conspirators are in acray« would plan with the decisive 
apirit of an Eabl of Straftord, and execute with 
alM sweeilof a Mxiti^is MoMraosa. In fine, we may 
inad. the aharaeter af this Intrepid and liberal statesman, 
^inrthe foLiowiait Ima: 

*'^ Oaei who, niarm and zealous ibr his friend, 
iptia a£ opposing tiMinsaiids wilt com mend ; 
, JtodaaleaiwarDaiRfidanloas'saiasthUlbet, 
In spite of railing thoasaads will appose." 

It H necessary to add, that, from the penury of biegraphy 
iit.llila oMtntry, the Editor has been obliged to publish a 
garhM,aMl prs^dtotfd history of Mr. Windham. It is 
iowed firpia a work antitled. ^ Public Charaocers fbr 
1B63," a work which, though in the main tolarahly wail 
conducted, \i oflen diluted with lukewarmness, or tainted 
with jacobinism. Its publisher is one R. thilllpt^ who 
^aa more than onoe incurred the displeasure of govern^ 
laealy aad lelt the P'ip* '^ ^« Is^vs ; and many of its 
writers, thougb they affoat the swesteat tpivitof candour 
and impartiality, are well knownto bedisafteted to the 
ruling power. These malecontents can never fWWe, in 
^T. Windham, his defection from their lea^r. Fox; 

.madhanasthefr'ab^uvd charge of his Inconsistency, and 
J^eace tbairaWv>nr«n«eo£hiastrenabasand vigc^rous sup- 
port of a war with Fraace. His iocoasisteacy, if it ever 
existed, was like that, so often uraed against Biirke4 as 

' McH it has often been attacked, and as such ir may easily 
ba de#sndal. The beretics of' both, respecting popular 

■ gowera ai— ti ; ware eBedtually destroyed, by conteroplat- 
^ag^if ,eflact» of the 4^vanch i-evolmion. ff Mr. Wind- 
h;4ra ever were a w^/g, in the vulj^ar sense of that word, 
is a jproblf m not worth th« s a l m ion. A transition from 
toryism is rare. He, who has once supported hereditary 
right. seUoai becomes a bawler for the right t of the mob. 
Bur, as thaaenereaaaad uosMspectingconfidence of youth 

.fr^d^ly c)taiaya lo caattoa i^mI doebt m age, so those 
ukr^ dreaiusy with wkicli ^e dfligbt thmkclvea at 



Icheo), are oDHrn forgotten, or devkkdf wlian they arrii^ 
at man's estate. Sir Tkomas WaNTwoara, wh^^se kia* 
tory may be read in Hume, was, for a ihwt time, op* 
posed to the ccurt of the first Chailesj hut, when be 
iX!Camc the supporter of the king's prerogative, neither 
the •• lures and oglings" of puritnmt nor the terrors of a 
scaibid, areoMd by tettllen, induced him to ctiaoge 
■gaip."] 

THE lives of pur contenjporarics Are undoubt- 
edly interesting, bii( those of the .statcsnaea, wbo 
live during the same period with ourselves, must 
be allowed to be edifying in no common degree* 
It is to them we are indebted for tlie prosperity or 
the misfortunes of our country j for Uic exti^nsioa 
or diminution of our territories; for the adoption 
or rejection, of odious impQsts«...in short, for all 
that can endear, or render life miserable* Of 
these men we are proud when tliey support the 
fame, the dignity, the glory of our nation; when 
they repress arbitrary power; whea they vindi- 
cate expiring liberty; wlien they die with, or only 
live to restore the lost freedom of their native land* 
To such we give a generous latittuie, and a liberal 
interpretation, in respect to thair conduct; they 
may pause during an awful crisis; they may op* 
pose their former friends; they may evcfi league 
with their former enemies^ and yet still possess the 
esteem of their countrymen* Qf this, indeed, Lbcy 
can be deprived only by the mo&t flagrant incon- 
sistency ; for they may change their opinions with- 
out losing our confidence, provided they do not 
proft by the change. It is then, and iMit until 
then, that the pseiulo-patriot incurs our supicions, 
and we begin to consider his conduct at leaate^- 
voqaL ^ 

Mr. Windham vas bom in, aad is descended 
from ancestors, who have been long aettlcd in the 
county of Norfolk, in which be poasessos a small 
patrimony* His family appears to hare sided 
with the whigs, and to have given its aid in for- 
warding one of the darling schemes of that party > 
....tkie establishment of a national militia** One of 
his near relatives accepted a commission as colo- 
nel of the battalion of hia native district, and 
seems to have been particularly anxious to esta» 
blish such a aystenfi of discipline a& should render 
the corps respectable* In order to achieve this, 
he actually published a treatise on the aabject, in 
1759, and m the preface has given a curious 
and interesting accoimt of the improvements made 
in the fire arms used by the modems* 

After receiving the usual preliminary education 
at a public school, young Windham waa sent to 
Oxford, and entered, we believe, of Brazen-noae- 
college, the very name of which has doubtless put 
many a modest youth to the blush. He had the 
good fortune, while there, to be placed under the 
care of a most excellent scholar*...Winstanley, 
now provost of Alban-hall, and much to the credit 
of the pupil, he himself had no aooaer risen in the 
world, knd obtained some degree of consideration, 
than he procured preferment fbr him also, by 
means of his friend, the duke af Portland, the pre- 
isent chancellor, whose Jbrttmes he is supposed to 
have followed, and whose defection from t^e ranks 



* TbU appears to be either % wilful falshood, or a 
strange misapprehension in the biographer. Mr. Wind- 
ham's ancestors, th«te is good reason to belie ve« were loyal 
friends to the exiled family. My Lord BoiriNCBROKK, 
when latriguing at Bar-le-duc, in favour of prince Charles 
£dwar4>addDBssoda<oafiilential letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, comtaining a foil devdopement of the designs of those, 
who. in the language of the thne, were-detiominaied the 
yacobite party. Sir William Windham appears to' be owe 
of the founders of Mr. Windham's family ; a gentleman, 
who, AS the reader will perceive* by coaudting l>r. SifOi>* 
Lbt's continuation of Humk's history, would have done any 
work, rather than jict with whigs, or repose confidence in 
a militia/ He is described, with woBaerful fervoer, by 
Smullet, as one of the most aattve» tmdaontcd, and elo^ient 
members of the house of commons ^ ■■ ■ >'Jfoif ^ fir Mttftar 



oFo})|>orftten%e hasih some cTcgrec connt'cnancea, 
by means of a similar conduct. 

No aooner was Mr, W« released from the tram- 
mels of colleges and tutors^ than he repaired t6th« 
metropdts, and aooo after visited the eont^ent**.* 
not tn tiM! spl^idid, g«a4y, and expensive atyhs, M 
which our nobiilty and gentr^r are usually accus* 
tomed.*««bBt in a manner better auited «ohta fbr« 
imut^ which wiaa but scanty, and his future hope^ 
in life, which were not of a nature to warrant any 
ridiculous pageiuitry. 

It was not until the epoch of the American wart 
that Mr. Windliam found means of distm||:tushi&g^ 
himself, and then only by his aeal in oppoaitioa to 
the exlstla^ goverttmenty af^ some of his hue assoei« 
ates would aSect to term it.««.but £sr aaore proper^ 
ly..*.in opposition to the unwortliy miniaters of 
that period. His bosom ^wed witk no uxM:oin«(. 
Hion share of indignation againat thoae» whom he 
accused as the subvcrters of our rights^ and th9 
spoilers of our wealth.*..men battening on corrup** 
tioB, and eager for despotism aad military execu« 
tion. These sentimenrs were uttered by him both 
in public and private; at county Aieetinga> dlanev 
parties, in the metropolis, and the c«tmtry; froo* 
the tops of carts, and of waggons^ to the freehold-* 
ers, the mob, fcc* 2cc« 

The cause, in which he then embariBed, has beeit 
long since consecrated by succeaa, and the over-- 
flowings of a youthful bosom will of coursebe par^ 
doned, nay praised, as evincing a heart exulting in. 
the darling theme of liberty ! At t^he period we 
allude to, the ex-secretary waa less magphysicai 
than he has become since ; his arguments and hm, 
language therefore, were better cakulajLed to cap- 
tivate his audience ; in short, he became a popular 
orator.»».a whig....a whig too of the vfio^t determin- 
ed kind..«.one of those capable of sfwnding bpth 
life and fortune in the " glorious cause," in which 
he was engaged, and of going any lengths in sup*, 
port of his principles. r 

We ought not here to omit the mention of a«! 
incident honourable to the laudable ambition of 
Mr. Windham. 

The reign of his present majesty has been dis-, 
tinguished by nautical enterprises of aU kinds; 
and, if we have failed in other matters of import- 
ance, it must be allowed by every candid observer,' 
that we liave acted no mean part in respect to our 
maritime exertions. In 1773, a new voyage of 
discovery was projected, and entrusted to the care 
of the hon. commt>dore Phipps, afterwards lord 
Mulgrave. This expedition, by far the most regu- 
lar and s<;iientt& of any of a^auttikii) design and ten- 
dency undertaken before that p«riod, was first con- 
ceived by the Koyal Saciety,. and afterwards 
adopted by the king, with tliat doe regard to sci- 
ence, which it otight ever to be the object of a 
groat and enlightened nation to cultivate and pro- 
mote. The principal object of the expedition Was 
to investigate, whether it was practicabfe to navi-'' 
gate to Uie north pole, or raiher to a latfttide veiy 
near to it. To this were superadded certain second- 
ary considerations...*such as taa^cedatatheaotfii- 
racy of time-keepers and pandttltftma>«^a niak« 
philosophic al and astronomicfi;! obseryaCionafc.^aid 
to determine the jpracticalnlity of a norlh-aast pas- 
sage to tlie East Indies s ihvki phiiMcpker's^tone of 
modern navigators! 

The ships «ent out on this oecasM>W,'Srere fte ' 
Race^U9n5e> eommanded bf the oftkci' already al^ * 
Kided to; and the Carcass Bomb, captain Lutwidge# 
Besides the neces sa r y comple me nt ofufftcerrs at\d 
seamen, a number of scientific rfktn% or, as the 
French term them, sanansy were employed ; and 
they took with them a Valuable apparattis for ma- 
thematical aiKl astronomical expciim:ents. Two 
persons, both of whom have since become emi- 
nent, embarked, as we have been informed, en this 
eccasioo.' The first was ford Nclson> whom we 
IftTc bees ^veB to mideVM^d actf d aa a n«iT^ 
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oaicri% and the ftec«nd Mr* Windlutm, who was 

doubtless incited by cunosity alone. 

Unlu<kily) however, fi>r the cause of eloqtience, 
if n^ of 9iH«nc«y the future mtntstcr at war be- 
came 80 s^ihskk as to \yc dangerously indisposed, 
and the comin<)dor& was actually under tjbe ncces- 
k'ity, as we Are told^ of setting; him on shore tn 
Norway, when he was obliged to find his way back 
to Ei^ghiud .in the odoriferous cabin of a Gi'ecn- 
Uodman. 

Were we disposed to be jocular, we might ex- 
claini.-.rWhat have not llie audience of S^ Ste- 
phen's Chapel lost by this discomfited pmjcct! 
How va?Lf\Y^ practical tro|)e» and figures have been 
omittedy that might otherwise have udorned the 
flMitaphystcai disquisitions of the future secretary 
and oratM*. Like Lutteixl, he would have 
^ handled the oar," and <^ apliced the rope,*' and 
** steered the wheel," and " ukcu an observation;" 
mr like Burke, he would have harpooned a *^ loose 
fish," in the house of commons; or he would have 
aimed a deadly blow at the " huge Leviathan" of 
Bioorasbury -square ; or literally pursuing the mon- 
. aters of the main with the spirit of a Kentucky 
tsilor, *^ he would have run down the degrees of 
hititude, undaunted by the rigours of either pole, 
in search of the grampus and the whale, and pur- 
tued kis monstrous' game with a zeal unabated by 
ihe scorching heats of the equator." 

Mr. Windham now aspired to a seat in the le- 
gislature of his country ; and it must be confessed, 
(hat in point of education, talents, and research, 
he was well qualified for that situation* True to 
his original opinions, on his entrance into St. Ste- 
phen's chapel, he sided in general with those, who 
had voted against the American war; but he ad- 
hered to the person, and followed the opinions of 
Mr* Fox with a marked predilection, and appear- 
ed to have formed so inseparable an union with 
that great orator and statesman, that it was sup- 
posed death aloae could ha?e dissolved the attach- 
nent* 

The practical talents of Mr. Windham were not 
fiiddenly called forth, nor have they, at any one 
time, been employed during a period of great du- 
ration. He was deemed qualified, however, to su- 
perintend the interests of England in the sister 
kingdom*! and he. resided there during one of 
tiiose ephemeral administrations, produced by the 
tfudden ascendancy of one party in England, and as 
tpeedily dissolved by the alternate preponderance 
of tinother. 

Hopes, however, were entertained by his friends, 
that a more permanent and conspicuous situation 
might be obtained for him at home ; and it was 
not unfair to augur, amidst the vibrations of pub- 
lic opinion, and the many unexpected changes that 
have taken place during the latter part of the pre- 
sent reign, that the party, which he had so warmly 
espoused, was likely to. attain that superiority, to 
whKh it was so justly entitled, fram the acknow- 
ledged capacity of iti leaders. 

At one periiK}, mdeed, a fair prospect of power 
distloted>ltself to the opposition ; and in case their 
hopea had heen realized, there can be no doubt 
that the subject of the present memoirs would have 
enjoyed some high and honourable post in the new 
administration. But the cunning, in conjunction 
with the talents of Mr* Pki, fiurly outwitted his 
adversaricsi. and they were left to lament their ere- 



• When Mr. Windham was about to visit Ireland, in % 
department (tliat of secret&r>) which wa« supposed to have 
ail tx 'tffixio intimacy with corruption, he went to the Culot' 
«ft4 ^ MngiU]^ literature^ atul lamented (hat he should Ik 
under the necessity of sanctioning^ pructices, of which he 
could not iipprovc! 'Ilie mcti)orai»le reply made by X>r, 
Ipbiison, upon this o€Ctsion«bfts hern ofteni|uoted tiaficMr. 
W, hirbctn suppoacd to h«ve dunged liif^llucs. 



TBE I»ORT FOLI6. 

dulity* in having trusted to the professions of a 
UardlMS statesman. 

llie mode, in which that gentleman came into 
power, has often been considered as unconstitution- 
al^ and by no one was it condemned with greater 
bitterness than by Mr* Windham, who seized 
every opiK)rtunity to censure the conduct of the 
premier, and render him odious to the nation* 

During the unhappy illness, with vihich his ma- 
jesty Was afflicted, Mr. Windham, as usual, sided 
with Mr. Fox and his party; and as he always 
feels warmly^ doubtless expressed himself on the 
subject of the regency, with a lenroin* that his ene- 
mies were tempted to stigmatise with the appel- 
lation of intemperance. Here again the minority 
failed In the attainment of their object, after their 
leader had been broifght from Italy, and the nation 
had beheld a most extraordinary change in the de- 
portment of the two contending parties : that head- 
ed by Mr. Pitt having boldly, and what would not 
have occurred had it not suited their interests.... 
having const rtvt tonally insisted on an appeal in the 
new case of a regency, during the maladj of the 
reigning prince, to the representatives of the peo- 
ple: while the opposition, notwithstanding their 
boasted regard for the rights and liberties of the 
country, took up the subject on high prerogative 
notions, and seemed to have changed arguments, 
before they had changed places with their adver- 
saries. 

In 1790, when the affair of Nootka Sound, and 
the armament that soon after ensued, engaged the 
attention of parliament and the nation, Mr. Wind- 
ham expressed his opposition and abhorrence to 
the measures of Mr. Pitt upon that occasion. He 
talked loudly t of ^ the insulted honour of the coun- 
try," " the heary expences we were put to," the 
^* weight of taxes we were d6omed to bear," and 
the ^ certain losses we incurred for uncertain pro- 
fits." He also ridiculed •* the humble minions of 
ministerial will, phalanxed under the haughty ban- 
ners of ministerial influence," and added satirical- 
ly, ^^ that it was not neeessar^ for the people to 
inquire into the motives of administration for their 
conduct; they were supposed to be defended by 
the barriers of truth, and the ramparts of honour ; 
their acta dreaded not the light, and their deeds 
challenged inyestigation :....then they defy your cu- 
riosity, if you call it curiosity....but they shrink 
from the teuch^ if you but mention inquiry." 

When a temporary misunderstanding with Rus- 
sia took place in 1791, the subject of these me- 
moirs onoe more accused the minister and his 
friends of conceiving too lofty notions of preroga- 
tive, and of infringing on the rights and privileges 
of that house. He congratulated Mr. Pitt " on his 
ability in seeking remote wars : Nootka and Ja- 
cotu were at no small distance, and Oczakow was 
very well known to be not at our doors." "War,' 
added he M is a question of great importapce to 
the lives of thousands ; and no man or member of 
an assembly, who decided on it rashly, could think 
himseF free from guilt. The general sense of 
the country Is against the war^ and Uie manufac- 
turers in many places are alarmed. Of the city 
of Norwich I can speak more partictUarly," adds 
he, «* and I know that they there dread the utter 
ruin of their trade." While speaking^ on the 
same subject some time after, « he attacked the 
consistency and confidence of the minister ; he ac- 
cused him of having opposed the majorities of 
that house In an unconstitutional manner, aod he 
replied to tlie question put by Mr. Pitt of' Who is 
bis accuser?' that he himself was both criminal 9Jid 
accuser.*^ 



On another occasion* he attacked liis late tcIL 
leagues with A vein of happy ridicule, too keea 
not to be felt, htit, perhaps, too fine n«t to e¥t^iv 
ate in a pariiamtntary report. 'After combtttog 
the attempt to preclude an inquiry, he is staid H 
haye spoken as follows :..••' ^ 

" This administration, wbJch it has been tbt 

fashion to pauit as a perfect paragon of purity and 

virtue, will now stand ontnasked and exposed hi 

their true and natural colours. ' The gay and e»^ 

broidered suit of pretence, in which they have 

decked themselves, and under which they have 

strutted in magnificent disguise, is tor« ofl^ m4 

they behold them in the tauered rags of their g^* 

nuine deformity. They stand, like the uncastd 

French, which the licentiousness of oor stage \$ 

too apt to exhibit to ridicule...«in ruffles yithont a 

shirt....in tinsel and lace onthe outside....in dtttor 

dowlas within. They stand before their confiding 

majority, convicted of shrinking from trial; rai 

when a man does not dare to stand trial, the woiM 

has a right to believe him guilty: and in this con- 

ditioa stand fab niajesty's miniMelrs in the eyes of 

their majority. Let me add, sir, one word more 

on this serious subject. We have before us two 

pregnant instances of the tnty which ia made of 

these summary and shameful proceedings, whidi 

are introduced into practice fbrjhe sake of our dar* 

ling reYenue....that revenue, for which every tkiog 

is to be 8acrificed....the citisen to be oppressed 

and ruined....the constitution to be violated. We 

see that these summary modes of conviction may 

be dexterously perverted into instruments of fa« 

vour or of fear, as it may be the political and cor* 

rupt motive of office, for the moment, to gratify or 

to intimidate." 

Whatever difference of ofNsiion xuf be entt^ 
tained concerning the recent conduct oC Mr. 
Windham, no degree of obliquity can attach to 
his behaviour on that occasion, and every good man 
must dwell with pleasure on it. Nor ou^ it to 
be forgotten, that in a debate on the lottery-l>ill of 
1792, he argued against lotteries ^n genefn^, tlie 
disadvantages attendant on which were so great, 
that in his opinioii they could not be compena«tcd 
for by any advantage whatever in point of revenne. 
He remarked very justly, that the roeney pro- 
duced could not be called clear gam^ becauec in 
consequence of lotteries many individuals were 
rendered incapable of paying their taxes. By ac* 
quiescing in the plan, ^< gavenu^ent avQived th«rai* 
selves the bankers... ..tlu; partaer8.«...of «U the 
rogues and vagabonds now desciibedt* * They 
made war upon the morals of the people ;^aDd*the 
progress of the unfortunate crimi^ migbt be 9mr 
\y tracc;d, step by ittp« from the kwnranee ofie^ l» 
the Old Bailejl The mischief had extended te 
every class. Were a committee appointed to in- 
quire into the operations of it, they wouki tntmiX 
to the first floor, .from that to the secpasU...te elte 
garret..«.to the pawnbroker^ shop.«..to the, QM 
Bailey....to the gallows....to Bedlam....or to t)^ 
workhouse!" 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that.Mr* Windheia 
ably and eloquently combated the slava traderMfd 
aUacked all those base and interested motiTes, *dtia 
would steel the heart of man against the comflftOfi 
principles of humanity. He as8ertcd|: ** that, in* 
dependent of tlie solfd reaaoning, the eloquelwef 
and the ability, which had been exeHed in ^ikivr 
of the abolition of the slave trade, the bare state- 
ment of facts so enormous and atrocious> aa i|K 
peared by the evidence ever to have been inaepa* 
rablc from tliat trade, v/as efficient to have xoii- 
vinced the most obdurate supporters of Afrtcatt 



* Tills slludet to Mr. Piu's promise rsktfve to a dis4olu' 
tion ofparliamcHt. 

t Debate ou Mondsy. Daocmber IStli, when an iatpiiry 
was moved for by Mr. Grey. 

t MMday, Fcbmaiy 20, 179:1. Sec Pari. Dek 
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conduc: of Mr. Hose during lite W«MiiHfitfer«le<ti<Mi. ' 
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practiced this ye^r. ^ . * '• 
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laverjy that the continuation of so iniquitous and 
iboniinable ii traffic for a moment longe^, was un- 
ust, hihumtin, and not to be defended on any 
principle whatever.** ' He maintained « that the' 
dave trade *6u^t io be ab Us tied.*' " When they 
«rere told of the justice due to the West India 
[banters, wire they to forget the vast debt of jus- 
lice due td their slaves? When they were offer- 
ing up so much, to the interest of the West ludia 
islandS) w«rc they not to recollect the suflcrings,, 
whicli tncy were entt^iling on the .Africans for 
some years tomtom 2, in com[>arfson with the suffer- 
ings of thosci ^\\Q had bcien transjjorted long since ? 
What relief was it fbf (uiure suffcrei*«> that ^o many 
before theih had suffered ? It was like one, wlio, 
being reproved for skinning eels alive, said, • they 
had l>een alwky s used to it.' ' 

After fftuch pointed reasoning, he concluded by 
observing, ** that' in <!:ompkrison between the pos- 
sible consequences of the abolition, he saw doubt- 
ful contingencies, evils, or disadvantages, qn one 

Bide certaift' gVdst' anfd 'Scandalous injustice, 

shame, and disgrace on t1\e other." 

• Ott -l^s great ^uejitiyn Mr. Windham was in 
earnest ?;iAdeed, hnd some ofters, who only j&rc- 
tended to support it, evinced the same warmth of 
conviction and the same ehei*gy of conduct, there 
can be no doubt but. that thb odious traffic would 
long since have been annihilated, and the plighted 
£uth of parliam^^t. r^^scued^ frpm di«honour* 
(To be continued.) 



i , UTERARY IfllTELUGENCE. 
FORTHi WJfr FOLIO. 

AFTER A considerable, but unavoidable delay, 
both volumes of the very beautiful edition of 
Tooke's Rus9}ft|,pMJ>li3hcdhy WUliam^Fiy of this 
city, bavf^ W^ 4lipir af^pearance. This ii^ incom- 
parably! tbe best hislosTf .of an interesting epdch in 
the Mu^9oyite amijsk; aad lU pc^uhurity here has 
been tested, by eight hundred subscribers, obtained 
ia a very ^MMtini, sEitd principally in the southern 
states. /^ k bas been suggested, that ^ Secret 
Menms of the Coiirtof St. P^ersburg" is a more 
interesting w6rk, My, that Aten Tooas is less 
copious than the author of Secret Memoirs, it is 
proper to btste, that it has long been a seuled 
fiuhioA ansong -th^ jacobins, both of French and 
American birth, to yiMfy and falsify the character 
of Catharine. The motive is obvious. By exag- 
l^rating the faults of the Russian princess, they 
mean to inspire into their deluded votaries, the 
missmble populace, a blind, furious, and fanatical 
rsj^c agunst monarchical power, and, indeed, 
against all power, but the brutal force of the mul- 
titude. No means are left unessayed to accom- 
plish this darling project, which, from the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, they have 
cherished with parental solicitude, and which they 
will continse to cherish, until, by the councils of 
such men as Buske and Wihsxam, followed up 
by the sword, and by the besom of destruction, 
they are no kmger permitted to vex mankind. 

We have been inundated with a tide of scandal 
against the empress of the north, and this " water 
0f bitterness** has been Tariously directed, by jacobin 
conductors* Sometimes, as a purling falshood, it 
fTkles into our ears from the Morning Chronick 
rills of poetry, and sometimes it rushes roughly 
on from the ditch of St. Antoine, and the filthiest 
fsmroon sewers of Paris. Among other li.es and 
libels, affecting the Russian government, the ano- 
nymous author of « Secret NUmoirs" proffers his 
detraction, and there are not wanting those, who 
will tell the public, that his unsubstantiated 
assertions arc niore legitimate than Toefcc's elabo- 
rate history, and there are not wanting American 
fools, who will b s l i cfe iu But, among discerning 
a^ well principled meui the reputation of Mr. 
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Frt's edition of an authentic v»fork will not be de^ 
predated by arts like these. A nameless and 
shameless Frencbmsgi, of the revolutionary tribe, 
with his execrable jacobinism, with his lewdness 
of fancy, and audacity of falshood, will not super- 
sede the well-digested and temperate work of an 
Etij^lisli gentleman, studious of the verity of his 
facts, as well as of the correctness of his compo- 
sition. Mr. TooKK will not be oppressed by a 
skuliiing jacobin, unless the prodigy of Shaks- 
i>^ARft be realized; unless 

** TIk eaflc, towrhg in hisfrMt (ffilnce. 
Be by tf mowing owi hawk'd at and IcUrd.** 

The &u]ts and foibles of the imperial Kate were 
numerous, and we require no party rage to make 
them appear larger than life. Strict justice has 
been rendered to her character by Mr. Tooke, and 
many other British writers. But all fanatic 
Frenchmen, of the new school, have described her 
as a prodigy of vice; and they have depicted her 
thus, not because she was sometimes wanton, some- 
times capricious^ and sometimes cruelj for French- 
men, from sympathy^ might . forgive all this, but 
because this prodigy wore an imptrial crown^ and 
sometimes waged war, in support of her autliority. 
Now, had she worn a bonnet rouge^ and provoked 
rebellion against government, she would have been 
hailed as a Madame Montmoro^ or as a glorious 
fishwoman of the 10th of August. 

It remains only to add, that this well print- 
ed edition of a first rate performance, is from 
the press of Mr. Maxwell, and that to its deserv- 
ing publisher the writer of this article wishes all 
that success, which meritorious Enterprise should 
challenge from the public. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR TME JfOJtr FOLIO. 

A VERT new and humorous essayi«t» afler re- 
marking, in the trice way, that the love of &me 
impels many great and glorious actions, declares 
vivaciously : <* It animates the labour of the philo- 
sopher, the heroism of the warrior, the eloquence 
of the senator, the ingenuity of the mechanic, and 
the dissipation of the fine lady. It has razed towns, 
produced epic poeins, composed sonnets, made 
speeches, and invented violet soap^" 

The pretensions of a literary . adventurer, are 
thus stated in a new periodical work: 

I stand forth unabashed a candidate for the name 
of author. I can shew three indisputable claims 
to the honour demanded; either of them sufficient 
to enable me to strive for the laurel crown. I am 
an idle man, a Yaletudinarian, and a humorist. 
Volumes might be written on each of these texts, 
to prove them due qualifications, to enable a man 
to sit at the common council board of literature. 

In London, it is said by a late writer, a man 
may be idle without fatigue, valetudiniarian with- 
out contempt, and a humorist without controul. 
In London, idleness may, without exertion, assume 
the garb of philosophy* No man is watched by his 
attentive neighbours, nor are his actions exposed 
to the critical examination of the piercing eye of 
curiosity* 

What m late correspondent playfully alluded to, 
it seems is actually contemplated by the republican 
party. In the ^ National ^gis,*' there is a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a ^ National Insti- 
tute.** 

The gallantries andvraatrimonial connections of 
plants have been generally supposed to have been 
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A^t fPffitA W> p^iml^tpoass hif B^.-Zlarwin: 

a writej* in a late London paper has probablx gone 
back to the oldest authority, to deprive Dr. JJarwin 
of this credit, and notices the following passage in 
Claudian, as ti^ansluted in the <^ Guardian." 

Branohes in branches twin'dcpmpoBr the grot*, 
And shoot, and spread, and bloitom into Vpoe : 
1'he tremblirg palm* th^r mutual im«w repoat. 
And benditgp.*p/an, bemHtig papLrrwv9t\ \ 
The distant plunanes sc«m to prote^mors »igk. 
And 10 the iighing^ glfiersj olcerM sigh* 

In the Aurora of the 1 1th curren^ we read the 
following sentence, " Which is death, or con- 
finement for life, the more cxemplaiy punish- 
ment?" This is a faithful transcript, and v/e su|h 
pose this cxtraordinaiy combination of words to be 
either the new language of the new administration, 
or else that it is a specimen of the celebrated Co- 
lumbian Dictionary^ ^ , ; ^ 

Inscription on a monument, under the statue of 
Sir Thomas Pai-kyns, a celebrated wrestler. 

HeriB, thrown by Time, eld Parkyo's laid, ' 
The Brat hSr fall hsever hads 
Kor Ti me, w t c hout the aid of Death, - 
Coiild put tbia wrestler out of breath. , 
All else he threw, and win these twais. 
As soon as he geu up agaia. 

THE SUBLIME IN DANCIKG. 

The following isliteral from a London paper. 

A gentleman of merit, w^ •duQated,.«nd pro» 
periy qualified by seven of the bestcmaatars that 
ever trod on English ground, teachea mioueU tar 
noblemen, and real ladies only^ ibr the sum of five 
guineas paid down, with all the excelled graces of 
the head, body, arms, wrists, hands, finders, toes, 
sinks, risings, bounds, rebounds, tMrls^ twists, 
fourfold mercuries, coupees, borees, flburishesi 
deml corpus, curtseys i ta mode, hit on, off, givi 
ing hands and feet in an advanced octagtm adorn* 
ed style, and diirided into one, two, three, or four 
steps, exact to tinie, or bars; introduping at the 
same moment, theala mode form, cfaassas, springs^ 
five and nine orders of the graces, and annexet! 
with the rigadoon. Louvre, cotillion, and ancient 
and modem hornpipe steps, and elegant. counti*y 
dance positions. The said gentleman is no com- 
mon dancingjmaster, has some character to losei 
THEREFORE ladies of a common capacity may 
soon attain to dance equal to the best Fcench or 
Italian dancer in the kingdom, only for five gui- 
neas, on applying to No. 79, in the Haymarke^, 
between ten and eleven in the morning, and fpur 
and six in the Afternoon, and they will be seen 
only by the uIoresM gentleman himself. 

Burke presents a curious picture of thfc blessed* 
ness of revolutionary times, tvhen speaking of a 
French statesman, who went into voluntary exili^ 
after monarchy was destroyed. 

** He was a man of honour, ai^d virtue, and ta- 
lents, and therefore a fugitive." 

It is sincerely, though dubiously hoped, \^e may 
never have just occasion to suppose that the fol- 
lowing passage is, in the remotest degree, des- 
criptive, cither of our love of change, or its div. 
gracefol consequences : 

When learning and the arts are lost in an expe* 
riment to try how well a state may stand, without 
oldf fundamental principles^ what soit of thing must 
be a nation of gross, stupid", ferocious, and, at the 
same time, wrJiV barbarians, destitute of religion, 
honour, or manly pride ? 

Mr. WiNnHAM, the bold opposcr of a "Trench 
peace, is of that undaunted spirit, and of that rapid 
decision, which render a statesman so emtnenti^y 
, useful in all great emergensies. Ills b^^nd. 
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Ififttterdiia. AmMtmerl^ igmu bf « ftomail poet m 
two ltot«» f ' 

(^li Tn«t«s omnes et inex«rabil« fatam 
fiabjecit podibut, strtpUumqiic Acherontttavari. 



In a tate political meeting at New York, gene- 
ral Hamilton* we understand, took occasion to 
make some rtmarira upon tlie imbecility of admi- 
nistrution^ and the portentous signs of the times. In 
a spirit of the clearest discernment, and in his 
wonted tones of eloquence and energy, he made 
a brief speech on the above interesting topics. His 
address, says the accurate editor of the New York 
Evening Pobt, was of a general nature^ He took 
m rery Nummary view of the leading measures and 
disposition of our present administration ; as be- 
ing excessively weak, impolitic, disorganizing, 
and unconstitutional, tending to expose the coun- 
try to intestine discord and open invasion. It was 
his opinion that the peittf in £ur<^e, even if com- 
^eced^eoutdnotbe of long continuance, and that, 
m the event of a war, this country would be likely 
to get involved » ^nd ^t tben aakedtwbal must be 
our situation without money m the treasury, and . 
without a revenite? He spoke of the additional 
epcposure, to which w.e should now be liable, from 
the French in possession of Louisiana. On the 
whole, he thought the present state of things, 
both at home and abroad,, such a^ to justify ^e 
jtnost alarming apprehensions. He therefore call* 
ed upoii^he frl^ndft to good order, to stable govem- 
fliMt, ID' thai system of measures^ which had 
brought ua to what we were, to rally on this occa* 
•ion, and express their ofanton by voting for a 
man of correot prmciples Mtd sound judgment* 

The celebrated Fuseli^ who i^ endowed with the 
Imagination of a poet, as well as the geniys ef i| 
{>ainter, thus, inscribes out of ihegreiOest masters 
ef his act. 

In the dawn of modern art, LioMJUtno da Vinci 
kroke forth with a splendour, which distanced foi^*' 
wier excellence^ Made up of ail |be ekment&, 
that constitute the essence of genius, favoured by 
education and circumstances, all ear, aJl eycp all 
j|rasp i painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, archi- 
tect, engineer, cbymist^ machinist, ouisiciaii, man 
fif science, and sometimes empiric, he laidbo^ of 
every beauty in the enchanted circle, but without 
exclusive attachment toone^ dismissed in her turn 
f ach. Fitter to scatter hints, than^to teach by ex- 
ample, he wasted life, insatiate in experiment. 
To a capacity, which at once penetrated the prin- 
ciple and real aim of the art, he joined an inequality 
of fancy, that, at one moment, lent him wings for 
the pursuit of beauty, apd the next flung him on 
the ground to crawl after^ deformity : we owe 
6lm chiaro oscuro, with all its magic, we owe him 
caricature, with all its incongmities. His notions 
of the most elaborate finish, and his want of perse* 
Tcranc^ were at least equal. In his Last Supper, 
in the refectory of the Dominicans, he abandoned, 
without finishing, the head of Christ, exhausted by 
e,wildVhase a^ffcer models for the heads and hands 
•f the apostles. Had he been able to conceive the 
centre, the radii nuist have followed of course* 

The Editor recollects to have nowhere read a 
finer picture of the magical powers of Genius, 
than what is exhibited in the above sketch. The 
curious reader, who is solicitous to read an cdri- 
l^nal and bold writer, distinguished for his taste 
and power of execution in one of the fine arts, is 
referred to Lectures on Painting, delivered before 
the royal academy, by H. Fuseli. 

Rembrant possessed the full empire of light 
and shade, and of all the tints that float between 
them. He tinged his pencil with equal success 
in the cool of dawn, in the noon-day ray, in the 
livid ^flssh. In evanescent twilight, and rendered 
iMkaessmbie. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOX rUE FORTFOLW. 

[Nothing, however cs^isite or faultiest in writing, Vn* 
may be ludicrously parodied, pr borksqued. The fol- 
lowing very cbsractcristical lines seem to sneer at the 
chirming simplicity of Wordsworth's *' Lyrical Bal- 
lads." Whether this species of sarcasm, applied to the 
elegant work in question, be fair or not, the Editor will 
not now stay to settle; but will onljr add that the aubee- 
quent stanzas are very faithfully descriptive of rKiriclove 
in New-England ; and though such a passion may bo de- 
rided by the reftwiatat of the stty^ yst k wtll taose no 
scomfel smile ia 

*< Bfany a youth and maey amaid 
Dancing va^%^»t^qmr*dakcidm.*'\ 

lOMiKtUKM TO JEHtMA*. 

lEMIM At won't yon let me shig;. 

A little song I have for you I 
I love you ao like any thing, 

1 vow I don't know what to do* 

And yet I hateto let youknoWf 
It makes me feel all over so. 

Don't you remember t'other day, 

When you was milking in the piggitt} 

Tou had a straw hat on your headf 
But on your neck there was no rigging. 
And yet, 8cc* 

Wen, by a tree close to the fence 

I stood, and while you puU'd the teate^ 

I peep'd through a small knot holt there, 
Till 1 went almost inta fits. 

And when you twisted round your head, 
And tum'd yoqr eyeB tow wlst the treib 

It made me feel amazing sham'd. 
So pUgay f ndd4lkaC you would see. 

I leok'd right at your cheek and chin, 
And all from where your gown had fell, 

It made me think of fifty things...* 
But you wont like if it I tcfl. 

And when you fill'dyourpigginfuIV 
And tothe house away had nm, 
• It almost m^ade me cry with grief, 
I was so sorry when you'd done. 

I wish that I haid been a weed, 

That almost to yoiu* bosom grew \ 

Or if the cow's teat I had been, 

Then should I have been press'd by you. 

When I went home, oh how I felt^ 

So bad that I could almost cry ; 
1 was not sorry.. ..yet I thought 

That I most certainly should die. 

I did not go to bed till twelve, 

I felt so droll about my honey. 
And there I lay till broad day-light, 

Butceuld not sleep for thinking on ye. 

I thought youwitfuld not marry me, 

You're so much prettier than I; 
So I vesolv'd ta bang ntyself^ 

For still I thought that I should die^ 

I took a rope and went away*... 

My heart was sorer than a bile.... 
But when I got it round my neck, 

I says, thinks I, it an't wortii while» 

Then home I went, .good Lord| 

I vum I never felt so bad, 
I had a nation deal of grief, 

Aad folks aU thought that I was mai. 



Says mother, says she, Xottadia% 
Pray what the deuce can ail yo^ 

Mother, ssys I, if you was-U 
You'd feel as bad a& ine» t vow. 

Kow sister says, and mother saye. 
And so do an the neighbours saff. 

That I am sartinly in love, 
'Tis every bit as plain as day. 

And father yesterday declared!..* 
Oh how it makes me blush to telL... 

If somehow we coutd make a match. 
He thinks that we might de right veE. 

He'n let me have a.lot of groundr 
A gander, goose, the brindled cow^ 

A pair of oxen, th' old grey nuuner 
Two pigs, a barrowv and a tow.- 



And fifly other thii^ 1^ them 
He'll let us haye to get aioiig: 

And you ean get some plaxesy some 
Andnow I'na almost cbqe mj aoi 



toit rm pomr folkk 

tmvtMttow dr «6Kjiet; 

- . ■ ' * i . 

Obb uu Book i. 

No mofe its tep if <wkUe whlrafw; 
No more with frost the woods arecnmfi^ 
Nor streams, eongeal'd, forger to Im. 

Ka need of fire....itla'neeedlcU*« 
Biitopfe yewowewlth*libet l t fBi ttiJ; 

Bring gvneiMa«w4iW, oTftiir yeit is dM^ 
Ami mmMtkt ciioe^g gfsMes- et«ttA 



Trust t^ t^gjKls(iilrciHrsB.b«tttoe^ 
Let joy and piemniBctiowpeenulf. 

They smooth the rough tumpimniwi^ntM, 
Their /a< kiUs the. stormy gato^ 

Life's common let account as gein;. 

Perhaps the morrow 1%, not thine4«H«t 
Indulge no idle, anxious' paio. 

Nor at the illsof life lepiae; 

While hoary Age, morose and aour^ 
Is distant from the present sceae, 

Acknowledge life's triumphant powea^. 
And court thciasses round the i^recxw 

The rural fi^d, or gay parterre^ 

Where whispering lovers nightfy siraj^ 
Now call thee forth to meet the/air. 

Whose social converse crowns the iiy. 



* AlolbyeeiiMocefaiT^ 
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ATTACHED as I am to the female sex, and ha- 
bitaated, as I have been, to devote my hours, and 
assiduously to toil for their amusement ; prompted 
to this line of conduct, as well by ardent feelings, 
as by the enthusiastic veneration I bear to the age 
cf chivalry, the pride of gallantry in me has been 
wounded, by my permitting " Aristippus, junior*' to 
Bptice, before me, the pathetic but elegant commu- 
fiication of " Mrs, MJ* in No 15. I might, how- 
ever, have found a balm for this wound, if she had 
been treated, by ArisUppus, with that politeness and 
respect, which are due to a married female, who, 
(( by her economy j* has verified the maxim of a 
philosopher and a patriot^ that "a penny saved is a 
penny gained*" I expect amfidently her pardon, 
however, when she finds that I shall atone, by my 
zeal in her defence, for the crime of delaying my 
attention to her heart- brei^ung communication* 

I amy Mr* Saunter, a member of " the Tuesday 
tiubi** It was early my opinion, that an association 
for the attainment of objects, honourable in their 
nature, and usefiil in their tendencies, should have 
" a name.*' 1 was fully aware, that, not in novels 
alone^ <« ORLANDO" always gained more female 
hearts than Peter or Sam ; and believing that this 
just discrimination extended beyond the period of 
** sweet fifteen," I was anxious that our club, by its 
title, should gain favourable prepossessions in the 
public mind. My associates in the club will testify 
that this was strenuously urged by me. At our 
first meeting, I expatiated at length on the import- 
ance of a sounding name. I proved to demonstra- 
tion, that the name of a certain meeting of legisla* 
tors in this state, was the only barrier to public 
contempt; that the utility of sounding names was 
clearly exemplified in the ** Vicar of Wakejicld:* I 
believe that my eloquence would have been success- 
ful, but, just as we were about taking the sense of 
the company, a merry member rose, and, in a 
voice, which is better known at the club than at 
tea-parUes, loudly vociferated, 

" fVhat virtue in a name? That^ which we call a 
rose J by any other name^ would smell as sweet.** Find- 
ing that Shakspeare was against me, my opposition 
ceased, and the ^^ club** was nameless. 

Disappointed in this important preliminary step, 
I resolved to exert myself to procure a secretary to 
the club, who should faithfully minute our proceed- 
uigs. I had been too much among republicans to 
be ignorant, that, in a free country, there should 
be no closed doors, s.nd that it would be not less un- 
polite than ai^istocratic, to keep our proceedings 
tec ret, especially from the ladies. I was th<e more 
prompted to excriian for this object, as we had no 
married men in the club, and as I knew that, with 



the ladies, a knowledge of our measures alone 
would secure their applause* I believed, with the 
ladies, that they had a right to be informed of all 
our proceedings; that, although wits might call it 
curiosity in them, it was a laudible thirst for in- 
formation; and that to avoid an interference with 
the ladies, on their tea-party evenings, they should 
be consulted as to the nights, on which the mem- 
bers of the club might be spared* I wished also to 
make a virtue of necessity; for, believing that 
one of the members might be married before the 
close of the season, and knowing the frailty and 
wavering of a bridegroom, during the honey-moon, 
I wished the club to have that merit, which results 
from openness and candour* I therefore moved, 
that a secretary should be appointed, who should 
be ordered to present the proceedings of the chib 
at each monthly or other meeting of the " Phila- 
delphia Female Association.'' Here, I believe, I 
should have succeeded, but the jovial member, to 
whom I have before alluded, marred my schemes. 
He thought, that some parts of our proceedings 
should not be made puUic, and exchdmed aloud, 
in allusion to women, 

** ConsUfit >-oa are, 
But yet a woman, and for secrecy 
No lady closer j for I will believe 
Thou wilt not otter what thon dost Bot kuTow, 
And BO far will I trust ye, gentle ^aroc.** 

r have too high a veneration for Shakspeare, to 
oppose his doctrines; and, although it may be pos- 
sible he may be wrong, I did not choose to appear 
vain, by opposing my judgment to his, in a public 
club* I yielded, and the doors were closed to all 
but the waiter. 

As this was the result of our proceedings, I am; 
of course, bound to secrecy, with regard to the 
meetings of the club* I know well, that, as the 
interests of women are so intimately connected 
with those of our sex, they have an indisputable 
right to be informed of our actions* It is certainly 
an erdination of nature, and, in pursuance of this 
ordination, the ladies, by some means or other, 
always do find out the haunts of men. I know well 
too, that, like Tilbunna^ they sometimes " do see 
what is not in sight.** But, if they can thus see 
things, which are not to be seen, they certainly can 
sec, with much greater ease, all that is to be seen. 

I regret that, by the rules of the club, I cannot 
be the medium of information to the ladies; but, 
although restricted from telling what does pass, I 
am at liberty to say what does not pass ; particularly 
as our reputations suffer, in the opinions of females, 
from the unfortunate suspicion, that one of our 
members learned among us more Latin than he 
could from his parents,-who wisely ^* avoided send- 
ing him to school^ where his learning was to be acquired 
at the expense of his morals /" 

I must then, Mr. Saunter, pray you to persuade 
'' Mrs* M." that her son did not learn his Latin 
among us. I am sure, that the nature of our whole 
conversation was totally unknown at Rome. We 
have gained but little indeed, if eighteen centuries 
have not given to us new terms, and new ideas ; 
and, although the son of Mrs. M. may tell his 
mother " non decette rixaxi," I appeal to the can- 



dour of the ladies, whether this expression could 
have been Mamed at a male club, or whether it 
could ever be pi-operly applied but at home, Mrs. 
M* may have reason to believe that " heu! ignarm 
mentts** was called forth at the « Tuesday club,' 
and I shall not contradict her, but it was certainiy^ 
indecorous in her son to apply it at home If he 
had heard of another maxim, he would certainl]^ 
have been silent...*^ Veritas non <U omnibus horik 
loquendum." 

I pray you now, Mr. Saunter, to tender to Mrs* 
M* the homage of my high consideration ; to tell 
her, that I lament that the wis6, but uncommon, 
mode of her son's education failed of its object; 
that, if it be possible to persuade him to associate 
with the ladies entirely, after his initiation in the 
" Tuesday club," it shall be done. Tell her, I 
pray you, that her laudable thirst for information 
ought, in my opinion, to bje gratified, and that my 
exertions shall be used for that purpose. Tell hef 
also, that I shall atempt to persuade my associates 
(what I fear will be impossible to convince them oT) 
that theii* evenings should be devoted to the ladiesy 
in order that their manners may be polished, and 
their minds strengthened. These things shall be 
attempted, without fee or reward ; and, in return, 
tve will not ask, or even wish, to be admitted at the 
meetings of the <* Philadelphia Female Associa- 
tion." 

qurxoTK.. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

INAMEBICA. 
TSAXtLATED FROM THE CEftMAir OF SVCtlW. 

FOR i HE PORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP* IV* 

Germans^*** Hollanders y bV* 

I NOW turn to the Germans, as the least ntf- 
mcrous among the principal classes of Europeans, 
who peopled America. These Germans were, 
from the most unenlightened and oppressed pro» 
vinces of the German empire. In their country, 
the Palatinate, Hesse, and other parts bordering 
upon the Rhine, they belonged to the poorest class 
of the common people, for the prospering peasant 
never emigrates from Germany nor any other 
European country. Though among these people 
there was much vicious rabble, they distinguished 
themselves greatly by their industry above their 
Irish fellow-colonists, and the exports of the mid- 
dle colonies might have remained, but for these 
wheat-producing German machines, very trifling. 
The only sentiment of these uneducated people Mas 
self-interest, which, always connected with fruga* 
lity, their descendants inherited, excepting when 
they were infected by the luxury of the other colo- 
nists, or corrupted by the licentiousness of the 
Irish mbblct In the last case they exhibit to the 
eye of the European observer, astonished at such 
incongruities, the lamentable and disgusting spec- 
tacle of a lewd and vicious barbarian ; in the former, 
(jhe ridicttlouf oi^.of a man rapidly risen from no» 
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thing, whose coarse outside and aukward behavi- 
our laughably contrasts with the elegance that sur- 
rounds him. The Hollanders, Swedes, French, 
and others, have been too few in number to deserve 
a place among the principal classes of ancestors 
of the Americans. I say nothing of the emigra- 
tions since the revolution, because they are too re- 
cent to have given national ancestors to the Ame- 
ricans, of whom I am now speaking. Since that 
period, a very different class of men have begun 
to emigrate thither, and 1 shall speak of them here- 
after in the proper place. It is however certain, 
that the emigrations, which gave existence to the 
American people, consisted of the dregs of several 
European nationsy and consequently that no high 
degree of virtue and political heroismi can be ex- 
pected from their descendants, unless they, by the 
force of circumstances, have been bom agsun and 
ennobled ; and even if it were not allowabhe to call 
these emigrants an abominable medley. Nor do 
I deny, that many virtuous and respectable families 
likewise emigrated to America ; but as they consti- 
tuted on}y a very feet>]e miuority, such exceptions 
can by no means affect the accuracy of a general 
xesiilt. We shall now examifie whether circum- 
stances have occurred calculated to operate anew 
birth upon the churaster of the people. 



CHAP. V. 

The organitatwnofthe Country gave rise to a trading 
in/iuence* Its pernicious operation npon the morals, 

" n^ yoii inliabit,'' says Rousseau, in the Contrat 
Social, " an extensive sea coast, intersected by 
bays and harboiirs, cover the ocean wtth your 
ships, and your existence will ba splendid, but 
short." Upon such a coast were those emigrants, 
of whom I have just spoken, cast. What a temp- 
tation to trade by sea I especially as the soil, upon 
which they had to labour^ was, on account of its bad 
quality, ill fitted for agriculture. As the bad 
grounds in the southern colonies were found com- 
petent t9 produce rice, indigo, and tobacco, the ex- 
portation of these valuable articles gave nourish- 
ment to this commerce. . The hilly regions of the 
middle, and in part of the northern colenies, were 
soon wrested from the Indians, and cultivated; 
they gave good harvests of wheat and other grain, 
which, from the pmximity of the West India colo- 
nies in America, which consumed without produc- 
ing these articles^ of cotu^e became excellent olj- 
}ccts of export trade. 3ut the imports, as the co- 
k)ni8ts could not possibly themselves raise the Eu- 
ropean goods, which they wanted, and the mother 
•ountry carefully prevented their attempting what 
'^ould have been diametrically opposite to her ob- 
ject in settling the colonies, of coui-se far exceeded 
the exports, and principally gave life to this trade, 
jiecessarity making the planters, who were always 
forced to sell beforehand their harvests, tlie slaves 
ef the merchant* Hence arose the predominancy 
•f the trading interest, which has continued to this 
day. A general spirit of trade spread itself 
throughout the xx>untry, and the plantjers .were ra- 
ther sellers of raw produce than farmers. Con- 
sider how largely the organization of the c-ountry 
contributed to prodjuce this mercantile spirit. For 
as the English colonies properly formed only a 
long, and proportionably small valley, between the 
Apalachian mountains and the ocean, while the 
French possessed all the lands west of the Alle- 
gany mountains, the settlers were obliged to 
stretch themselves along the coast, and of course 
to remain always in the vortex of the commercial 
interest, especially as several navigable rivers faci- 
litated tlie communicatisn witli the sea. 

An opposite effect would have been produced if 
the country had extended far in land, and had pos-r 
♦cwud % IVuitluI buii ; if it h^ been watered only 



by a single large river, the rapidity of which should 
have rendered the navigation inward extremely 
difficult, and have presented to the Kiiiopcan sett- 
lers a small coast. Such is the naturt of tiie coun- 
try on the Mississippi, and hence the first agricul- 
tural and manufacturing states will arise there, 
and by the peopling of those extensive regions the 
commercial interest must, in case the Atlantic and 
western states should remain united, cease to pre- 
dominate, and yield to the farming and manufac- 
turing influence that pre-eminence, which is so con- 
formable to the public welfare. 

Every" circumstance contributed, however, to 
invite the English colonies to speculative com- 
merce. On the one hand, the sei gave occasion 
to exportations and importations, and, on the other, 
the Indians, from whom, as inexperienced men of 
nature, it was veiy easy to filch large tracts of land, 
dwelt to the westward. It may be maintained, that 
the colonists floating thus between ScyllaandCha- 
rybdis, could hardly withstand such strong tempta- 
tions to grow suddenly rich, and. that their virtue 
necessarily went to wreck upon one of these two 
rocks. ^ 

Export and import trade should always rest up- 
on the basis not only of agriculture, that is the 
raising of raw produce, but of manufactures, or the 
working up of this raw produce. In the opposite 
case, an order of things arises, which, as the mean 
proportion, or manufacture, is wanting, can furnish 
no solid foundation for commerce. A people with- 
out manufactures and with luxury, must always 
take from foreigners more than they can give in 
return. Hence their merchants^ as debtors, are 
always dependent upon foreigners, and the people 
always dependent upon tlicir merchants. This 
niust, of course, make these last masters of the le- 
gislative and administrative authorities? They 
are however themselves compelled to prefer the 
interest of that nation, to which most of their cre- 
ditors belong, to that of their own couatry, or to 
break off at once all connection, and thus put an 
end to their own coroniercial existence. In this 
situation of things, can the laws, of the country be 
adapted, to the general welfare ? will not this ex- 
ternal commerce, by inflaming the desire for su- 
perfluities, give to sensuality a preponderance, per- 
nicious to the morals, over the rational (acuities ? 
and will not, of course, covetousness be the ruling 
passion of such a people ? will it not be morally 
degraded by envy, and the whole train of selfish 
passions, to which the fear of concurrence necessa- 
rily connected with trade gives birth? In agricul- 
ture alone the advantage of the farmer is not injur- 
ed by concurrence, but, on the contrary, prospers 
in the same proportion with it. It is a warning 
of Providence to point out the employment the 
most beneficial to individuals, and, of course, to 
states*. 

Such a country was therefore not calculated to 
ennoble the European colonists. It remains now 
to be examined, whether history teaches that they 
really were ennobled, or proves their character to 
be the genuine production of their origin and of 
their country. 



CHAP. VI. 
Characteristic historical Sketch. 
I SHALL not at all concern myself with the in- 
significant history of the English colonies, until 
their separation from the mother coirntry, though 
the progress cf mechanical labours, in certain res- 
pects/ would be very interesting. But the charac- 



• This IS likewise confirmed by the consideration, tiiat a 
nnmcrous family of chilurcn is wealth to a labouring free- 
holder, though an uni'avourabte circumstance to the welfare 
of a XQiUi ill any oilier d^vs of society. 



ter of the colonists, considered as a nation, is tm- 
folded only by the events of the revolution, andtk 
annals of the United States until this time- Tk 
obscure period when these colonics originated (1 
call it obscure, not because it is unknown, but be^ 
cause its events, being unimportant, have little ia^ 
terest for us) exhibits the European emigrants ta 
much occupied with the labours necessary for hi. 
sustenance of mere animal life ; their minds wci 
too much shackled by the acquisition of absdu^ 
necessaries, interesting only to themselves, to ^ 
fold their moral nature in such a mere animal CMXf 
of life- Hence arose an ungentiine simplicity.! 
compulsive absence of luxury, which deceived \k 
autlior of the Cultivateur Amcricain^ who sawib 
end of this period. I call it an ungenuine sizri^ 
city, because, like counterfeit precious stones, t^ 
had only the external appearance of this propeir, 
and not its substance grounded in the mind, as tk 
innocence of children is barely external, and re; 
innocence,' the fruit of wisdom, attendant upa 
age. 

Yet even this early period, this infancy of & 
colonies, is sullied with unheard of cruelties, s^ 
shameful deceptions practised upon the Indians 
I will only mention the murder of so muny lodiia 
by a pack of banditti, calling themselves Ax/a 
boys in the court-house of Lancaster, where tfecse 
wild men, as they arc called, fled for refuge fraa 
the tame ones, bent upon murdering ifaenit ind 
where they were most unhumanly butchered; k 
the very sanctuary of justice. So that eteottii 
kind of animal harmlesbness vanistierf M doctf 
whenever the gross interests of the mimabt^ 
peared to require it should be set asnk. Itttt 
sooner had the colonists become sufidrri^ va* 
merous to be called a people, thaa their dtfiCte 
unfolded itself by their breaking away fipwn tk 
mother country. I am very for from disipptor- 
ing this salutary revolution; it will be seea ben- 
after how much I am persuaded of its neccwty, 
and. how favourable to humanity its consequem 
appear to be ; but its first motive was self-interefi. 
Tile British parliament undertook to tax: andite 
attacked the colonists in their tenderest part. Hii 
the parliament prescribed to them moral Iwn, 
they would have been content f take them, k 
their idea of representation extended only to tk 
right of being taxed by their representatives akee; 
an idea imported from England, where it is hcWu 
constitute almost exclusively political liberty. Tk 
parliament passed indeed a declaratory act,ass«!- 
ing a right to bind the Americans in all cases who- 
soever, which rendered resistance necessary. Be 
the troubles existed already, before this law w 
made, and while the only controversy was shot 
taxation- The foundation of the disturbances vu 
however deeper laid than in the contested rigb 
of taxation: but still in self-interest, and of a c^ 
mercial nature. For England restrained the tr^ 
of her colonies, whose trade of exports and impon 
was carried on by the intervention of Englishmea. 
The merchants of the colonies could not carry thci 
produce immediately to foreign countries, whot 
productions in return they were likewise obligci 
to purchase in England. The prospect of an us- 
limited freedom of trade, as the necessary coDS^ 
quence of a separation from the mother country, 
must have irresistible charms for people, wheat 
eagerness for gain is unbounded. The measures 
of the British parliament furnished them with aa 
excellent pretext to bring about a change, which 
they 80 much desired; and thus was this cek^ 
brated revolution of liberty, little more, in iti 
embyro, than a commercial speculation of rupaci^ 
ous traders, whose influence in their country wal 
predominant. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to believe thai 
the measures of the British ministry had no othep 
object in view than to draw money from u coun- 
try, which Possessed little of iu It sicems as H 
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lie ministers hoped that in case the American co- 
oniiits should resist, their country would be very 
iSL&y to conquer ; and we shall soon see that this 
lope was very well founded. After this conquest, 
hey would have deprived those adjudged rebels of 
ill their laws, which they had carried with them 
Tom England, and would have set the example in 
America of that despotism, which they meant af- 
terwards to introduce into England, and which, in 
our days, another minister has introduced there. 
This subjection of America would furthermore have 
increased their power to an irresistible degree, by 
the numerous distributions of lands and offtces, 
which it would have occasioned. Thus, abomina- 
ble as the motives, which men in power assign for 
^lieir conduct, appear, their concealed intentjons 
eire commonly still more detestable* 

The conduct of the American people during the 
revolutionary war, will be the principal test of their 
character, and this will be found accurately deline- 
ated in til e ofificial letters of general Washington ; 
a document, of which the subtlest law-quibbler 
cannot deny the competency. The facts contained 
in these remarkable letters shall be the. polar star of 
ray inquiiies. 



CHAP. VII- 

Continuation of the e/uirdeteristic historiad sketch* 
AT the breaking but of the war, in the year 1776, 
it was very easy to collect a considerable num- 
ber of armed men; for they thought it would be 
easy to drive away the English from the country, 
that is, fi-om Boston, and that would put an end to 
the whole business. The general sentiment was, 
" Let us drive away these Englishmen, who come 
to demand taxes." The New-England militia too 
behaved with great bravery before Boston. But 
this transient energy was very soon evaporated ; for 
as the winter season drew near, no one would serve 
any longer^ and general Washington found him- 
self in the unexampled embarrassment, of having 
to levy a new army, at two paces distant from the 
enemy, and he could scarcely, with inexpressible 
pains, prevent his own troops from deserting him 
altogether. The English had the comiJI^isance to 
suffer this before their eyes, without attacking him, 
though they might at one stroke have destroyed 
the whole miHtAry power of the Americistns. They 
had even the eomplaisance to leave Boston, which 
shews in no advantageous point of view the mili- 
tary sagacity of that nation. The Americans were 
totally destitute of powder, arms, and all the ne- 
cessaries of War. At the beginning of the war, 
this was in some measure excusable, but these 
same articles, and magazines, were equally want- 
ing the next year, which is by no means to the ho- 
nour of a government and people, who would fkin 
have worked out their liberty without making any 
sacrifices. In the same next year, considerable 
numbers of the militia were again prevailed upon, 
by the promise of large pay, to devote themselves 
for a short time t# the service of their threatened 
country: but after being everywhere beaten near New 
York) as soon as it began to be cold tliey immedi- 
ately returned to their homes. They came with- 
out arms, though they had muskets at home. Half 
the troops of the army were unarmed ; yet it was 
necessary to furnish arms to these militia men. 
There was a want of powder; yet it was necessary 
to supply the militia with some of the little there 
was ; and when tlie time of service of these patriots 
bad expired, they carried home with them to shoot 
squirrels this powder, and these muskets, whicli be- 
longed to their deeply distressed country. It was 
thus tiiat the North Amet icaii soldiers of liberty 
behaved. 

General Washington thought he could defend 
with only a land force^ New York> against a force 
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both by sea and land, which, on. the part, of so well 
informed. a commander, is scarcely ci*edible. He 
would infallibly, with all his militia, have been 
made prisoner in New York, had the English ge- 
neral with more activity made himself master of 
the post of Kingsbridge.. General Lee, who, from 
enthusiasm for the American cause, had abandoned 
the prospect of splendid advancement^ and an in- 
come of lOOOl. sterling in England, arrived just in 
time to make general Washington see the danger 
of his situation, and to draw the troops away from 
New York island. This general Lee rendered 
other services to tlie Americans; but he must 
liave starved with hunger, or begged his bread 
without obtaining it, as he says in his Memoirs, if 
a certain Mr. Morris had not assisted him. That 
he had caballed against general Washington, to 
deprive him of the chief command, was an offence 
against general Washington, which your men in 
power, who love the possession of authority, never 
forgive; but it was no offence against the state, 
which he believed himself able to serve better than 
general Washington ; a question, which still re- 
mains undetermined. Besides, a rotation in the 
supreme command followed of course from his re- 
publican principles. His offence' at the skirmish 
of Monmouth is yet very problematical ; at least 
he justifies it, as it seems, completely in his let- 
ters, and It is indeed astonishing how it could give 
occasion to a court-nxartiaL and yet more wonderful 
how this court-martial decided. That the congress 
ratified tjie sentence is less surprizing; for this 
congress, which bore little resemblance to a Ro- 
man senate^ consisted of the humble servants of 
general Washington. It is therefore ascertained 
that general Lee, happily for himself, died early 
enough to escape indigence, but late enough to ex- 
hibit the ingratitude of the Americans in an odious 
light. I hold U indeed for certain, that all intelli- 
gent military men, who read his justification, con- 
tained in the Meihoirs of General Lee, will be of 
opinion, that his conduct at the distant cannonade 
and light skirmish of Monmouth, which all the 
Americans call a battle, was not only free from 
faults^ but altogether worthy of an able general, 
well endowed with the talent of the military coup 
(Tail. 

I return to the campaign of 1776. General 
Washington, notwithstanding all the representa- 
tions of general Lee, could not prevail upon him- 
self to abandon Fort Washington, situated upon 
New-York island. The Hessians took this fort by 
storm, and made two thousand prisoners; besides 
a great deal of artillery and warlike stores. This 
shews what would have been general Washington's 
fate, had not his guardian angel Lee persuaded 
him to withdraw from New-York. Indecision, 
with such amass of information as general Wash- 
ington possesses, can only proceed from a disagree- 
ment tietween the light of the understanding and 
the energy of the will, or from a clearer percep- 
tion of the disadvantages of every resolution, than 
of its advantages. 

It was contrary to all military evidence that ge- 
neral Washington believed he could maintain him- 
self in New-York, and even upon Long-Island. 
Of the detachment upon Long-Island he lost 3000 
men; the rest ran away. It must be imputed to 
the English generals as a fault, not to have taken 
them all. It was believed that the members of 
congress with the army, being ignorant of military 
affairs, were the causes of the resolution to deftud 
New-York. But from the oflScial letters of general 
Washington, now published, it appears to have 
been his own idea. 

In the retreat from New- York to beyond the 
Delaware, the whole American army, excepting 
about three thousand men, dispersed themselves. 
These three thousand men deserved, Hkc the three 
hundred Spartans, statues to their honour, while 
the shameful dereliction of their standards at the 



moment of the greatest danger, brands the AmcrU 
can people with shame. The surprise of Trento* 
was for the Americans, what the Thermopylae 
were to Greece. This surprise is one of the most 
skilful and boldest enterprises of our cei^tury* It 
is, how ever, surpassed by the imdertaking at Prince- 
ton, and both events are sufficient to raise a gdber* 
al to the temple of immortality ; especially wbeu, 
as in this case, he is contending for the welfare o€ 
his country. General Washington confesses him* 
self, that the war would have been at an end, if he, 
had had only six hundred men fit for action, t« 
march with him to Brunswick, where the magazins 
and warlike chest of the English army lay, widiout 
a guard. But his men were too much exhausted f 
and besides, adds he> in his letter, which marks his 
excessively cautious character, always finding ob- 
stacles, the success would have been uncertain^ 
What a coldness of character must that be, which 
can resist the temptation to destroy an army of 
nearly thirty thousand mpn, with acouple of thou- 
sand> by a march of a few miles, and a blow, whicK 
could not fail I The destruction of the Englisk 
army was inevitable ; for they would have beeR 
hemmed in upon the sea-coast, destitute of everf 
necessary, in the barrenest part of New*Jeriey, 
and must either have laid down their arms, or 
taken to their ships 1 What an immortal glorjr 
would not general Washington have acquired!.**.* 
Was it really impossible to prevail upon his troops^ 
by holding up before them such a splendid pros- 
pect, to march a few mUes further? Did general 
Washington not remember Caesar's maxim, that 
<< nothing is done while ought remains to do" j 
Or were his troops utterly incapable of proceeding 
two steps further? A supposition not easily to be 
imagined. 

(To he ewuinuedmj 



MISCELLANY, 

fOR TEE PORT FOUO. 

AFTER finishing a long scientific octavo, ^ne 
must be someiLnes less surprized by the g^n-horse 
assiduity of the author, than plagued by his fan-- 
tastic ingenuity, in contriving the ramifications of 
his subject. I devoutly hope, however, that such: 
may not be deemed the ingenuity of a gentlemaUf 
who was a passionate architect of systems, an imi- 
tator of Sterne, and has left me a specimen of hit 
passion and imitation, in the two hundred and 
seventieth page of a ihanuscript on courting. I am 
the more solicitous on this head, because I shall 
keep back every other page of this excellent and 
rare treatise, in which many descriptions of people 
are interested, unless the following passage gain 
high and continued laud, for its philoso^y, its 
truth, and its Latin^ all of which arc humby sub- 
mittcd by 

HOLLIS. 

*^ I give you my word, madam, there is nothing, 
in the whole vocabulary of ventriloquism, half &• 
expressive as a sigh* Now, it has always been my 
way of thinking, that a man might look any thing 
out of his eyes, and a woman too, saying your lady-* 
ship, without the least counsel of the heart. All 
above the thorax has so little commerce with the 
arteries and veins, that lead in and out of that great 
repository of feeling, that, nine times out of ten, 
they play you false: nay, it is the province of 
education to strike out the residue, and to deny 
honesty even its solitary fy^/ie. I wouldn't, by the 
golden thigh of Pythagoras, I wouldn't believe you 
the sooner, because you looked and talk'd fair, than 

I would no matter what. But, when a man 

swears that he loves you, and brings a deep, long- 
drawn sigh for his voucher, I defy Fyrrho, and 
Berkley, and the whole court of king's b^nch, witiC 
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Lloyd, lord Kenyon, 4t its head, to say it is not 
evidence. It stands to reason, madam, and has, 

cter since Abelard lost his Eloisa, which, 

according to the best chronologies, was about the 
year il42. " And pray what has Abelard to do 
with the subject?" I could hare sworn you would 
have asked the question. Nothing, madam, upon 
my honour, more than you or I have. 

" Your ladyship will please to observe, that a 
sigh may be considered historically or geographi- 
cally, physically or technically ; any way, in fact, 
but politically. A political sigh is notliing more 
than a gi-unt ; I could tell it as far as I could hear 
it. In the third chapter of Genesis, it is demon- 
strated historically, if it be not an interpolation, 
which God forbid, that Adam was the very first 
higher ; and, in geography and physics, we might 
speak of the island of Chios, of a high and dry 
goil, that sublimates the affections, and opens all 
the avenues for their expression. But technically 
........oh! what a feast for Linnxus or ; tech- 
nically^ tlierc is the sigh of Lorf, the sigh of Hope^ 
the sigh of Despair^ the sigh of Regret ^ of Remorse^ 
and lastl/ of ^ full stomachy as you may find in Dr. 
Wi!iich*s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, passim. 
" Now, madrm, I hold that the sigh of Lovcy not 
being the sigh of I3espair, is the gentlest, sweetest, 
easiest sigh, that a christian can expectorate. I 
answer not for a mahometan, whose love is quo- 
tidian ; nor for a Jew, whose love is mercenary ; 
nor for an Indian, who, according to the best autho- 
rities, has no love at all ; but, for the christian sigh, 
% call the eighth Harry to witness, that there is 
nothing so heart-easing to the lover, nor any thing 
in the argumentum adf^eminam that so completely 
shuts up the valve of controversy. The traits of 

this sigh, sir, are remarkable, Caput procli- 

natuniy oculi firrmier inteniiy distensio pulmonum et 
$ontractio /oculisj miraque titillatio pracordiorunif** 
'Tis as plain, in fact, aa Diego's nose. 

«( The sigh of Hope. Oh! how well do I know 
its characters 1 When I have wiped away the cold 
death-drops that chased each other down the fore- 
head of my friend; when I have composed the 
Dentures of his cherished face, distorted by the last 
agony; when I have turned to his desolate little 
flock, clinging in mute terror round their mother 
—.Almighty Father! with what a full suspiration 
have I ejaculated, " We shall meet again I" 

•' The sigh of Despair^ madam, is of no particu- 
lar character; and, with all my skill, I have been 
Tery grossly cheated in it. It is but two nights 
since, as I am told, that I saw it slipping out be- 
tween the labials of a young swain, who, from his 
emotions, I concluded had only taken his coffee 
too hot; and I could be sworn that the despair of 
that tall statesman, who has looked to preferment 
tor the last lustre, is deemed, by half the company, 
nothing deeper than a touch of the cholic. The 
* general description of it might be " Frons corrugata^ 
0culcrumque sclerotica denudata^ os apertiLm^ ampUJi* 
satio thoracis cordisque palpitatio convellens." But of 
this, may it please your worships, I am not well 
convinced. 

" The sigh of Regret is a pitiful little thing, that 
most commonly debarks against the fan of a faded 
coquette, and is not of course, easily analyzed. 

*♦ But worse than plague, pestilence, or famine, 
battle, murder, or sudden death, is the sigh of 
Remorse. It twists the whole pulmonary chest, 
ma'am, to so villainous a degree, that my father 
has often said, that he- knew nobody, who could 
bear it, but Powell the fire-eater. It is as legible 
loo as the hand writing on the wall. Your lady- 
ship saw it. I wish the congregated hosts of 
earth had seen it struggling in that wretch, who 
could plant a prostitute in the seat of his wife, and 
throw her, with her helpless orphans, to the 
street. 

" Th- last .t/^/i, 35? an author, I have not had 
ir.uth opportunity to study ; tat, for its genius, 1 
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can recommend the curious to the superintend- 
ants of any poor-house in the country. I believe 
it to be, hbwever, suspiratio crebra^ per dentes oc- 
clusosy omnivortntesque ejectOy vino ferinaque penitus 
saturata.*' 



[The Editor omili no pains,, or eagerness of research, to 
obtain whatever is rare and precious from the cabinet of 
Genius ; and he i» more especially curious to preserve, in 
his Port Folio, those works of the great masters, wh»ch 
arc correct in their design, as well as brilliant ip their 
colours. Whatever has been executed by Edmund 
BuRKK is of this description ; and, in the following let- 
ter, the reader wiU discern both the true and the beau- 
tiful.] 

JN ORIGIVAL LETT EM 

FROM EDMUND BURKE TO MR. RIVAROL. 

Not published in any edition of his works. 

SlJfy 

I AM much obliged to you for your very polite and 
flattering attention to me, and to the piece, which 
you are pleased to regard with so much indulgence. 
It is an endeavour very well intended ; but, I am 
conscious, very inadequate to the great interests 
of this kingdom and of mankind, which it proposes 
to assert. 

I have seen, though too late to profit of them, 
your brothcr*s admirable Annals, which may rank 
with those of Tacitus. There is, indeed, a strong 
coincidence in our way of thinking. I ought to be 
very proud of that circumstance. If I had seen 
his performance before I had written on the same 
subject, I should rather have chosen to enrich my 
pamphlet with quotations from thence, than have 
ventured to express the thoughts, in which we 
agreed, in worse words of my own. 

I thank you too for the elegant poems, which 
you have done me the honour to transmit to me 
with your letter. So £ar as I am capable of form- 
ing any judgment upon French poetry, the verses 
are spirited and well-turned ; and the author pos- 
sesses the art of interesting the passions, which 
is the triumph of that kind of eloquence. 

I wish, without disguising my real sentiments, 
I could go as far in my approbation of the general 
tendency of one of these pieces, and of the policy 
of such publications at such a time as this. For- 
give me, sir, if I take the liberty of suggesting to 
your superior judgment, as well as to that of the 
emperor's advisers, that it is not very easy to sup- 
press (by the methods lately used) what you call 
" the monkish fury," without exciting fury of ano- 
ther kind ; a sort of fury, which will, perhaps, be 
found more untractable than the other, and which 
may be carried to much greater lengths. In 
such a dilemma, it would not misbecome a great 
statesman seriously to consider, which (of these 
furies) he has it in charge to support, and which 
is more fatal to the country, which it his duty to 
preserve in peace and prosperity. That fury, 
which arises in the minds of men on being strip- 
ped of their goods, and turned out of their houses 
by acts of power, and our sympathy with them 
under such wrongs, are feelings implanted in us 
by our Creator to be (under the direction of his 
laws) the means of our preservation. Such fgry 
and such sympathy are things very different from 
men's imaginary political systems concerning go- 
vernments. They arise out of instinctive princi- 
ples of self-defence, and are executive powers un- 
der the Iej;islation of nature, enforcing its first law. 
This principle princes and commonwealths (what- 
ever they may think their rights), cannot always 
attack with perfect impunity. 

If princes will, in cold blood, and from mistaken 
ideas of policy, excite the passions of the multi- 
tude against particular descriptions of men, whe- 
ther they be priests or nobility, in order to avail 
themselves of the assistance of that multitude in 
their enterprizes against tiiose classes, let them 
recollect, that iliey call in tlic aid of an ally more 



dangerous to themselves, tlian to those, whom fliey 
are desirous of oppressing. 

The Netherlands have been but newly recover- 
ed to the emperor. He owes that recovery to a 
concurrence of very extraordinary circumstances % 
and he has made great sacrifices to his object. Is 
it really his interest to have it understood, that be 
means to repeat the very proceedings, which have 
excited all the late troubles in his territories? 
c:an it be true that he means to draw up the very- 
same flood gates, which have let loose the deluge 
that has overwhelmed the great monarchy in his 
neighbourhood ? Does he think, if he means to 
encourage the spirit, which prevails in France, 
that it will be exerted in his favour, or to answer 
his purposes ? Whilst he is destroying preju- 
dices, which, under good management, may be- 
come the surest support of his government ; is he 
not afraid that the discussion may go farther than 
he wishes? If he excites men to enquire too 
scrupulously, into the foundation of ail old opinion, 
may he not have reason to apprehend, that several 
will see as little use in monarchs as in monks I 
The question is not, whether they wiH argue logi« 
cally or not, but whether the turn of mind, which 
leads to such discussion, may not become as fatal 
to the former as to the latter. He may trust in 
the fine army he has assembled ; but fine armies 
have been seduced from their allegiance, and the 
' seducers are not far from him* He may fortifjr 
his frontier; but foitresses have been betrayed bf 
their garrisons, and garrisons oveipowered by the 
burghers. Those of the democratic taction in 
the Netherlands have always an armed aUy more 
conveniently situated to assist them^ than the em- 
peror is conveniently situated to assist kimseUl 
Would aot prudence rather dictate to that great 
sovereign, the surest mode ef fortification ; would 
not prudence direct him, I say, to fortify himself 
in the hearts of his people, by repairin|f, rsthet> 
than by destroying, those dykes and barrierSf 
which prejudice might raise in his favmir, and 
which cost nothing to his treasury, either in tike 
construction or the reparation. 

It were better to forget, once for all, the Encf- 
clopsedia, and the whole body of the economists^ sod 
to resort to those old rules and principles, which 
haVe hitherto made princes great, and nations hap- 
py. Let not a prince, circumstanced like him, 
weakly fall in love either with monks or nobles^ 
still less let him violently hate them. In his Ne- 
therlands he possesses the most populous, the 
best cultivated, and the most flourishing country 
in Europe; a country, from which, at this dajr». 
and even in England, we are to learn the perfei^t. 
practice of the best of arts, that of agriculture* 
If he has a people like the Flemings, industrious^ 
frugal, easy, and obedient, what is it to him, whe- 
ther they are fond of monks, or love ringingr of 
bells, and lighting of candles, or notf A wise 
prince, as I hope the emperor is, will study the 
genius of his people. He will indulge them, iia 
their humours; he will preserve them in their 
privileges; he will act upon the circumstances of 
his states as he Jinds them; and whilst thus acting 
upon the practical principles of a practical policy, 
he is the happy prince of an happy people* He 
will not care what the Condorcets and the Ray- 
nals, and the whole flight of the magpies and jays 
of philosophy may fancy and chatter concemini^ 
his conduct or his character. 

Well it is for the Emperor, that the late rebel* 
lion of the Netherlands was a redellion against injuK 
vation. When, therefore, he returned to the pos- 
session of his ^states, an event, which no man 
wished more sincerely than I did, he found none 
of the ancient landmarks removed* He foiMMl 
every thing except the natural eflects of a tran* 
sicDt storm, exactly as it was on the day of the re- 
volt. Would the king of France, supposing his 
restoration probable, find his kingdom in the same 
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cN^ncRtfon? Oh! no, sir. Many long, long la- 
bours wouW be required to restore that country to 
any sort of g^ood order. Why? because their re- 
bellion is the direct contrary to that of Flanders. 
It is a rtvolt of innovation^ and thereby the very 
el'einents of society have been confounded and dis- 
sipated. Small politicians will certainly recom- 
mend to him to nourish a democratic party, in or- 
der to curb the aristocratic and the clerical. In 
general, all policy founded on discord, is perilous 
to the prince and fatal to the country. The sup 
port of the permanent orders in their places, and 
the reconciling them all to his government, ^ill 
be his best security, either for governing quietly 
in his own person, or for leaving any sure succes- 
sion to bis posterity* Corporations, which have a 
perpetual succession, and hereditary nobles, who 
themselves exist by succession, are the true guar- 
dians of monarchical succession. On such orders 
and institutions alone, an hereditary monarchy can 
stand. What they call the democratic rojale in 
France, is laughed at by the very authors, as an 
absurd chimera. Where all things else are elec- 
tive, you may call a lung hereditary ; but he is, for 
the present only a cypher ; and the succession is 
not supported by any analogy in the state, nor 
combined with any sentiment whatsoever, exist- 
ing in the minds of the people. It is a solitary, 
unsupported, anomalous king. 

The story you tell of the Chartreux, in the time 
of Charles V may be true for any thing I know to 
the contrary. But what inference can be drawn 
from it ? Why should it be necessary to influence 
the peopre> at such a time as this, to rob Ihe Char- 
treuXf who had no hand in that murder ? Welre 
the Ckartreuxy that I have seen at Paris, employed 
in committing or meditating murders ? Are they 
%6 at Latrapp€f or at the grande Chartreuscy or any 
where else r Inferences win be made fnom such a 
story. I dbnt mean log ical|but practical inferences, 
which will harden the hearts of men, in this age of 
spoil, not only against them, but against a consi- 
derable portion of the human race. Some of these 
monks, in a sudden transport of fUry, murdered 
somebody in the time of Charles V. What then ? 
I am certain that, not in the time of Charles V, but 
nowy and at all times, ahd in all countries, and in 
the bosom of the dearest relations of life, the most 
dreadful tragedies have been, and are daily acted. 
Is it right to bring forth these examples, to make 
us abhor those relations? 

You observe, that a sequestration from the con- 
nexions of society makes the heart cold and un- 
feeling, I believe it may have that tendency*... 
though this is more than I find ts be the fact, from 
the result of my own observations and inquiries ; 
but, to the theory, it seems probable : however, as 
the greatest crimes do not arise so much from a 
want of feeling for others, as from an over sensi- 
bility for ourselves, and an over indulgence to our 
own deures, very sequestered people (such as the 
Chartreux), as they are less touched with the sym- 
pathies which soften the manners, are less engaged 
in the passions which agitate the mind. The best 
virtues can hardly be found among them, but, 
crimes must be more rare in that form of society, 
than in the active world. If I were to trust to my 
own observation, and give a verdict on it, I must 
depose, that, in my experience, I have found that 
those, who were most indulgent to themselves, 
were (in the mass) less kind to others, than those, 
who have lived a life nearer to self-denial* I go 
further* In my experience, I liave observed, that 
a luxurious softness of manners hardens the heart, 
at least as much as an overdone abstinence. I 
question much, whether moral policy will justify 
us in an endeavour to interest the heart in favour 
of immoral, irregular, and illegal actions, on ac- 
count of particular touching circumstances, that 
may happen to attend the commission or the pu- 
nishment of them* I know iK>ets are apt enough 



to choose such subjects, in order to excite the high 
relish arising from the mixed sensations which 
will arise in that anxious embarrassment of the 
mind, whenever it finds itself in a locality, where 
vices and virtue meet near their confines....where 

Mire sag^aces falleret hospiies 

Discrimen obsciirum 

I think, of late, that the Parisian philosophers 
have done, upon a meditated system, what the 
poets are naturally led to, by a desiring of flattering 
the passions. To you, as a poet, this is to be allow- 
ed. To philosophers, one cannot be so indulgent ; 
for, perhaps, ladies ought not ** to lore too well," 
like the Phadras and MyrthasoioXd^ or the ancient 
or modem Eloises, They had better not pursue 
their lovers into convents of Carthusians, nor follow 
them in disguise to camps and slaughter-houses. 
But I have observed, that the philosophers, in 
order to insinuate their polluted atheism into 
young minds, have systematically flattered all their 
passions, natural and unnatural. They explode, 
or render odious, or contemptible, that class of 
virtues, which restrain the appetite. These arc, 
at least, nine out of ten of the virtues. In the 
place of all these, they substitute a virtue, which 
they call humanity or benevolence. By this 
means, their morality has no idea in it of restraint, 
or indeed of a distinct, settled principle, of any 
kind. When their disciples are thus left free, and 
guided only by present feeling, they are no longer 
to be depended on for good or evil. The men who,' 
to-day, snatch the worst criminals from justice, 
will surrender the most innocent persons to-mor- 
row. 

I assure you, sir, that this letter has been written 
six weeks ago, given to be copied, and I really 
thought sent to you. Looking en my papers, I 
found my memory had betrayed me, and that you 
have an apparent reason to complain of my neglect. 
You have, in the late events, done youi-self great 
honour, as I hear. Do not be discouraged. The 
value of such services will, one day, be known and 
acknowledged. I have the honour to be, with most 
sincere respect, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

EDMUND BURKE. 

Junty ir91. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

tKE LIFS OF rHE XlGMT BOK* fTJLLIAM n^IlfDBJM, 
(cONCLtJpED.) 

A GREAT event... .no less than that of the 
French revolution....contributed not a little, about 
this period, to make an entire change in the politics 
of the nation. But no body of men experienced a 
greater shock than the opposition, 'fhey had 
been lessened indeed, by a few occasional deser- 
tions; but the crisis alluded to thinned their ranks, 
dispelled their consequence, and spread terror and 
dismay among their adherents. 

So early as 1790, Mr. Burke had declared, " that 
his honourable friend (Mr. Fox) and he were sepa- 
rated in politics forever." He even withdrew his 
name from the " Whig Club;" and, after exclaim- 
ing, " I quit the camp! I quit the campl" passed 
over to the enemy ! This gentleman became the 
precursor of many others, not a few of whom, it 
is to be hoped, were actuated by honourable mo- 
tives, and not attracted by the wealth, the splen- 
dour, the titles and the power, which were now 
within their grasp. 

Mr. Windham did not declare himself so early 
as Mr. Burke ; he however evinced a marked hos- 
tility to Mr. Grey's efforts for a reform, in 1792, 
and made a solemn declaration, ** that whenever, 
and in whatever shape, the motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform was brought forwaixl, he must 
oppose it." He, at the same time, said, *< he 
would unite with thosej "who were determined to 



set their faceq against every endeavour to subvcH 
the true priticipies of the constitution;** he however 
explained, «« that he did not mean to make any 
improper allusion to the motives of his honour- 
able friends." 

On the motion for an address on his majesty's 
speech, at the commencement of the session of 
1795, tlie subject of these memoirs observed, 
" that, strange as it might appear, he should vote 
this night with them, whose measures he had uni^ 
formly and conscientiously rcprobatedy in opposition 
to those, Kohose political sentiments^ on almost every 
other occasion^ ivere in unison with his own" He 
then added, " there was a well founded alarm gone 
abroad, not, as has been alleged, from the con- 
duct of the officers of government, but from those, 
who w. re sworn enemies of all government. The 
whole was a well arranged plan for overturning 
the British constitution ; and, with regard to the 
combined armies that marched towards the capital 
of France, he believed their motives were " good," 
and therefore he wished them success, and so ho 
should, " had their motives been ever so bad; 
that, which they opposed, was worse than any con- 
sequence that could have resulted from their suc- 
cess." 

It may now be fiurly assumed, that Mr. Wind- 
ham had chosen his side in this grand contest; and 
it must be allowed, that he spoke out^ and, by so 
doing, acted far more honourably than many of his 
new friends. Accordingly, in June, 1793, when 
Mr. Fox made a motion respecting the war, the 
purport of which was, to present an humble address 
to his majesty, " to restore the blessings of peace," 
Mr. W. remarked, that he had yet to learn any 
rule, by which a country was to be called upon, at 
the beginning of a war, to state definitively, what 
are the precise objects of that war, or what the 
precise situation in which it ought to desist from 
it. He observed, with great nicety of distinction, 
that there had been a disavowal of any intention, 
on our part, to interfere, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in France any particular fonn of govern- 
ment; but he, at the same time, conceived it to 
have been the avowed purpose of the contest, to 
bring about the establishment of such a government in 
that country J as we might safely treat with; and we 
were " to prosecute the war, until we could maks 
peace with safety." 

It is to be remarked, however, with regret, that, 
in proportion as the scene thickened, his enmity 
against his ancient friends became greater; ws 
accordingly find that, in a debate, or ratlier con* 
vei-sation about the voluntary subscriptions*, which 
were considered as unconstitutional by the mem- 
bers of opposition, he professed to dread " the pre- 
ferred services of those late coming, and self-called 
champions, who now come forward in defence of 
that constitutson, which they have attempted to 
deliver over without remorse, to the savage knife of 
every audacious reformer.** He, at the same time, 
added, ^^ that their conduct was at least equi- 
vocal, and that their past actions gave no weight 
to their present professions." 

When the session of 1794 was opened, by a 
speech from the throne, an amendment was moved 
by the opposition, and a respectable, if not a nu- 
merous minority, voted against the continuance 
of the war. It now began to be perceived, that, 
in tJie contest with France, little was to be expect- 
ed, and that tlie golden hopes of conquest, enter- 
tained both by ourselves and allies, roust end in 
disappointment. The new secretary at war, how- 
ever, saw things in a different psint of view. He . 
heard, with surprize and grief, the arguments in 
support of the amendment* 



• March 28, 1794. It is to be observed, that, on tht» 
and all other occasions, the speeches are either extracted 
or copied from the published dcbatu^ ■ 
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" What was their obvious tehdeticy I Submis- 
sion, humiliation, degradation, before an inveterate 
and insolent enemy! The war, it is true, bad been 
unsuccessful, but it had been so only compared 
with the wishes, the hopes, and the force of the 
confederacy. All that could be said with truth 
was, that the war, hitherto, had only been a negative 
fitvcess* 

" A right honourable gentleman, in 

a book, which he would advise all, who heard 
him, once more to read, had predicted the evils 
that must necessarily ensue from the doctrines of 
liberty, equality, and the rights of man. It was 
bis fate not to be believed at the time, and after- 
Wards to be found completely right. Thence 
came the opinions of those, who, having favoured 
the French revolution at its commencement, could 
rot, so soon as others, detach their affections from 
9t sytem, that led to massacre and ruin. The ima- 
Ifinations of the people at large, as he and those, 
with whom he had novj the happiness to act, con- 
tended, were still amused by a numerous and active 
prrrty, infected to the bone with French principles, 
imd intent on the subversion of the British con- 
stitution. Societies, formed by this party, had 
propagated doctrines, the most hostile to the 
interests of this country. But it was said, the 
members of these societies had been acquitted by 
the verdict of a jury ; and gentlemen talked of 
their innocence, in a tone of exultation. He wish- 
ed them joy of the innocence of an acquitted felon! 

" He maintained, that our interference in the in- 
ternaf affairs of France was wise and just. The 
advantages of war or peace were not to be esti- 
mated by the territory or the trade we might gain 
or lose. No nation could say, « Let us be dis- 
graced, provided we grow rich.' Peace was not 
more likely to be obtained fbr our asking for it. 
If it were, what would then be the situation of the 
country? A situation so awful, that he durst 
hardly contemplate it. The intercourse between 
the two countries must then be opened; the 
French would pour in their emissaries; and all the 
English, infected with French principles, whom 
we had now the means of excluding, would return, 
to disseminate their abominable tenets among our 
people. A Jacobinical club would be erected at every 
one's door, and a convention might even be est; b- 
lished in the neighbourhood of that house. In 
Chis situation •f danger then, shall we send a sub- 
missive commission to them ? If the aggression 
of the Spaniards at Nootka Sound, a place scarce 
marked in our maps, called forth the threatening 
rengeanpe of this country ; if our own territories 
are not dismembered, our resources almost un- 
touched, and those of our unprincipled enemy ab- 
solutely exhausted, should we give up a war, in 
comparison of which, all former wars were as 
children's play, while all peace must be our ruin ? 
The moment peace was concluded, they would go 
among our poor, among our labourers, among our 
manufacturers, and teach theni the doctrine of 
liberty and equality. They would point out the 
gilded palaces of the rich, and tell them, that these 
ought to be plundered and demolished, for the 
benefit of the poor. 

** Such a peace would be worse than any pro- 
i)able effect of war. But of the future events of 
war, we had no reason to despond. Exertions, 
greater than the country could make at any former 
period, were no •/ so lightly borne, as hardly to be 
felt. Who could say he had felt them ? Had the 
poor felt them, except in a few particular and local 
instances ? What m^jmber of that house had de- 
prived himself of any of his wonted gratifications ? 

" The cause for which they were fighting, it had. 
been said, would animate the French, an(> render 
them invincible. Where had this invincible 
courage appeared? In what instance, in what 
quarter had the courage of our soldiers and seamen 
Ibecu inlenor to theirs? Sorry he should be> if 



we could not do, for the best of all causes, what 
the French could do, in support of every thing the 
most flagitious. The French emigrants in our 
service had, in every instance, displayed a valour 
and perseverance, not surely to be exceeded by 
their infatuated countrymen, against whom they 
were reduced to the necessity of taking up arms. 

" He dwelt on the unimpaired resources of thii 
country, compared with the unnatural and unsound 
resources of France ; whence he inferred, that, 
whatever present appearances might indicate, we 
must be ultimately successful in what the speech 
from the throne had so truly denominated the 
deliverance of Europe • 

" It was not the character of Englishmen," he 
added, " to despond; they had met France single- 
handed in her proudest day ; what then can hinder 
us, unimpaired, and assisted by the greatest part 
of Europe, to go on with the war against a nation, 
whose capital is with accelerating velocity wasting 
away, and its debt increasing to a height, which 
it is impossible it can bear ? With such a pandc^ 
mondiutTty is it possible for us, for a moment, to 
think of treating? The^ were bleeding to deathy we 
ivere scarcely scratched." 

It mu5:t be frankly confessed that Mr. W. at 
this period was very unpopular, and that the hatred 
evinced to him now led many into extremes. He 
was not only accused of having deserted a barren 
opposition, for the saka of the productive emolu- 
ments of office, but he was, at the same time, con- 
sidered by some as utterly devoid of any principle. 
The manly manner, in which he expressed, or at 
least hinted, his generous sympathy towards the 
house of Bourbon, and the zeal, which both Mr. 
Burke and himself had evinced, to affix a determi- 
nate principle to the war, by a bold and unequivocal 
declaration on this subject, was supposed to give 
umbrage even to his new associates in the minis- 
try, who preferred ati undefined system of hostility, 
and lavished both blood and treasure without any 
fixed object, on which the public mind could rest. 
Nor were the opponents of the secretary at war 
content with the openings, which he sometimes af- 
forded them, amidst (he sallies of indignation, or 
the surmises, which they deduced from the warmth 
of his temper, and the violence of his zeal: they 
went still further, and attached sayings and max- 
ims to his name, which he never uttered, and 
which, had they been suffered to remain uncon- 
tradicted, might have blackened his character with 
the world in general, and hurt him greatly in the 
opinion of his constituents. 

We accordingly find that, in the debate for the 
suspension of the habeas corpus (a measure, to which 
he was of course friendly), Mr. Windham found it 
necessary to vindicate his character from a false- 
hood, everywhere circulated, purporting that he 
had exclaimed in the house of commons, " Perish 
our commerce !" On this Mr. Hardinge rose in 
his place, &nd fathered the expression. He observ- 
ed that, injustice both to the right hanourable gen- 
tleman and himself, he was anxious to declare, 
« that the sentiment alluded to, relating to the 
commerce and constitution of the country, had 
come from him, and not from Mr. Windham: nor 
was he ashamed now to repeat, that if the unfor- 
tunate difficulty should ever arrive, when he must 
sacrifice either the one or the other, he would 
again say, ' Perish commerce •••Mve the constitution!" 

About this time occurred the equally famous 
and unfortunate expedition to Quiberon, and while 
it ^tended to damp the exertions of ministry, was 
supposed by some to reflect but little lustre on the 
discernment of those, who planaed and counte- 
nanced the attempt. It was said that the emi- 
grants had always been kept in the ^ccAjrrottn*^, while 
there was a possibility of their acting with energy 
and effect ; that they were .now brought forward 
merely hj way of making what, in the military 
phrase, is termed a diversign, that Oc Puisaye, who 



headed themrwa^ utterly unacquainttd with mili- 
tary affairs; and^ in addition to this> was not to be 
trusted, having before acted a double part^ and car- 
ried arms on both sides of the question^ during the 
revolutianary disputes in his native country* Ccr- 
tain it is that the conduct of this chief was equivo- 
cal, and that he was preferred to better, abler, ud 
more gallant men, such as the brave and unfor- 
tunate Sombreuil ; but, on the other hand, it im 
never urged that this preference amounted to &iif 
thing more than an error of judgment, and every 
one acquainted with the subject of these memoiii 
will readily allow that he must have felt the m- 
happy fate of the slaughtered nobility, with i 
poignancy inferior to no man in the kingdom. 

It so happened, however, that Mr. W. ob thii 
occasion, once more afforded an opening to the as- 
perity of his enemies; for when the house sat in 2 
committee on the arm^ extraordincries^^ aflero- 
plaining that the emigrant corps had been raibd 
during the marches and counter-marches of the ar- 
mies on the continent, and that therefore regular 
returns were not to be expected ; he unfbrtuoattlf 
added, " that the deficiency of men in proportid 
to the officers arose from this, that being formed 
during the heat of the campaign, no provision vu 
made for filling up those, who were kiUcd of!*" 

The same idea might surely have been expras- 
ed in a less objectionable manner; but in its piv- 
sent garb it appeared too gross even for those brof 
up to war, and fleshed in manslaughter. GcoeraJ 
Tarleton seized this opportunity .to expresi I0 ab- 
horrence of the whole transaction. He ako ob- 
jected to the late expeditions to the coast otFratco 
as ill-timed : 

" While France was distracted by usHttcdou 
in various parts of the republic, and Toviflaatk 
hands of this country, the expedition aloDc ttsM 
have been plausible. The troops employed vat 
prisoners of war taken out of confiiKnicnt,aBd Tit- 
tle affected to the cause. The sacrifice of suA 
men might perhaps by some be thought even m^ 
ritorious. The officers were men of honour; but 
the commander, Mr. Puisayc, was a person neither 
of experience in war, i:or of a military character. 
The event of this expccliiion was equally calami- 
tous to those engar;cd in it, and fatal to the repe- 
tation of this country ; but in justice to the indiTi- 
duals, who had thus perished, from the reliancean 
the British nation, he could not mentioH withoat 
respect and compassion the dignified resig^nationof 
^he bishop of Dol, and the premature fate of the 
gallant Sombreuil and his brave companions^H 
But why talk of pity to men callous to every feel- 
ing of humanity ; to men, who, with all the c<x^ 
ness of philosophy, could talk of the emig^rants Jb& 
ed off; who seemed to delight in bloody and glory 
in devastationt*" 

When the opposition found themselves baffled 
and frustrated upon all occasions by larg^e majori- 
ties, they determined for a while to avert their at- 
tacks from the war itself, but to fasten on tk 
means, by which the ministry were supposed to 
be able to carry it on. Mr. Harrison having mo^- 
ed, in the house of commons, on March 13, 1797, 
" That the extent of supplies, voted to govemmcBt 
since the commencci?.ent of the present ivar, haT- 
ing caused so heavy an increase of taxes, it is tbe 
duty of this house to inquire whether some relief 10 
the burdens ot the pcoi>lc, or pT-ovision for further 
expence, may not ^e obtairsed by the reduction of 
useless places, Mnccure offjces, exorbitant fees, and 
other modes ol rctr^tnclujieDt in the expenditure 



• Dec. 2. 1795 

\ It ought to be mnuionet* ♦© the honour of Mr. VTvrA' 
ham, that n'*'wnh<^tiiiU'.igr< &bi3\c pbHtppic, this very ge- 
neral wau >ciii sort]^ af'c '\ irJs lo Portugal, in a military 
capacity ! I. ai lea;.t ocrves to prove, that if Mr. Windhan 
1)$; »c tiitiOk warai k^ h not rancorout. 
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of public monies/' Mr. Windham spoke against 
the motion, which had also been objected to by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr, Rose, both of whom posses^ied sine- 
cures/ 

He considered it as " calculated only to attract the 
notice of certain descriptions of persons out of 
doors, by raising an idle and empty clamour 
against sinecure places. Gentlemen ought to re- 
collect where they were ; that they were sitting as 
statesmen in parliament, and not haranguers at a 
public-house. Let them learn to suit their opi- 
nions to their situation, and not cut off all rewards. 
It had been said, that since Mr. Burke's retrench- 
ing regulation, a great deal of fresh patronage had 
been growing up. Well, what then ? Is it not 
necessary to inquire whether there be not a better 
regulation of business by the increase of expense, 
than could be balanced by the diminution F 

« Then came in its turn before the house the 
subject of the calamity of this country. He agreed 
with gentlemen that this country was in a state of 
calamity, though he differed from them about the 
cause, and as much about the remedy. The cala- 
mity was feh; it was felt by all Europe; it was a 
calamity, which the pernicious doctrines prevalent 
in France had occasioned all over Europe, 'and 
which it became all Europe to repel, but to which 
the speeches of some gentlemen, who favoured 
this and the like motions too much contributed ; 
the cffecU of which were, the enormous acquisi- 
tions and arrogant pretensions of our enemies, to 
be conquered by manful exertions, and not by the 
mean and miserable savings of the ends of candles^ 
mnd the parings of bits of cheese*, 

" If there was any waste in any public depart- 
ment, the house should meet it fairly; but they 
should not practise so mean and shabby a delusion 
on the public, as to hold up the savings of a ft w si- 
necure places as a resource to lessen the public 
burdens ; for he verily believed that the fee-simple 
of all such savings would not amount to a farthing 
ahead to all the inhabitants of London. 

" If ministers had conducted the war improperly, 
let the house, say so, and impeach them at once ; 
but this is not the way. By attacking the proper- 
ty of a placeman, you attack all species of property. 
Let men of property be cautious how they act in 
aiding such opinions, for there is a close connection 
l>etween the clamour against public offices, and the 
confiscation of private property." 

Few, it is apprehended, are willing to go so far 
in behalf of sinecure places, and Mr. W's best 
friends will perhaps differ with him on this question. 
Indeed the opposition papers took care to ring the 
changes upon ity as well as upon another expression 
that occurred soon aflcrt, when he asserted, **that 
the restoration of monarchy was wished for by the 
enlij^htened majority of the French nation, whose 
opinion was smothered by tyranny and oppression, 
and the debates of whose councils could assume no 
tone of freedom but under the protection of field-mar- 
shal Suwarr^w." 

It has already been observed that the secretary at 
war's conduct has been far more candid than any 
•f his late coadjutors, and he continued to evince 
the same sentiments^ so long as he remained in 
office. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that although 
|he cabinet did not act up to the full extent of his 
•entiments, yet that all their active operations expe- 
prienced his support. The expedition to Quiberon 

tas supposed to have orii^inated with him, and th' 
vasion of Hslland could not fail to obtain Jiis un- 



1 • From the report of the ccmmiuioners of public ac- 
pounts, some time after presented to the liouse, it appeared 
pat one clerk in Mr. Windham's office. From these candle 
buds and cheese parings, had an income of eighteen Ihou- 
land pomtds Mcrl'.rg a vcar> 

\\ June r, n^. 



qualified assent. Indeed about that period, he spoke 
out more than usual ; and when the bill was debat- 
ing, which enabled his majesty to accept of the 
services of an additional number of militiaj, he 
asked 

" If we could be safe while such a republic as that 
established in France continued to exist? It had 
ever been his opinion," he added, " that there was 
no safety for this country or for Europe, with such 
a power in the midst of it. If France, animated by 
principles, which distinguish her republican go- 
vernment, was suffijred to retain the dominions she 
lately possessed, all the means of defence, which 
we could boast, would be imperfect for our safety. 
He would repeat, and state fairly, that both the rr- 
duction of France^ and tfie total overthrow end destruc- 
tion of the French government were his object^ and th: 
object ofthoscy with whom he acted." 

We have thus given a pretty regular detail of 
Mr. W.'s public conduct. On all occasions, in 
which party zeal is not called forth, he appears in 
a very amiable point of view ; but neither as a poli- 
tician nor a patriot, hath he of late years (at least 
according to the oppositionists) added much to h\h 
celebrity. IJke a certain bishop, he has engen- 
dered ahost of enemies, in consequence of the oc- 
casional irritability of his temper, and, like all men 
in a similar situation^ each of them has at times 
been either mistaken or misrepresented. The 
right reverend father in God, after a severe rebuke 
from the head of the house of Bedford, explained 
aw<iy the odious proposition, ^^ that the people nad 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them!' 
The right honourable ex-secretary, who represents 
a large manufacturing city, which has been scratch- 
ed by tne war, was far more successful, however, 
in refuting the impudent accusation about "perish 
our commerce I" . 

They are both equally detestable in the eyes of' 
the *' jacobins>" who, by way of punishing their 
supposed ambition, earnestly wisli that the former 
ma/ never become the apostolic successor of Tho- 
mas ^ Becket, although they would have no man- 
ner of objection, perhaps, to his experiencing a 
similar fate ; while, in respect to the latter, they 
hope, that after beholding a number of his counti-y- 
men " killed oflT" by the war, and many ''acquit- 
ted felons" set at liberty by the verdict of a jury, 
he may remain forever in the vale of oblivion, and 
only be permitted to dream of the " cheese-par- 
ings" of office! 

But irony apart, if Mr. W. has failings like 
other men, it must at the same time be allowed, 
that he has virtues peculiar to himselt. He pos- 
sesses great learning, much general knowledge, a 
happy choice of words, and is capable of giving a 
luminous classification to his arguments. In addi- 
tion to this, he is warm m behalf of those, whose 
interest he espouses, and steady and sincere in his 
private fViendships. 

He has lived in habits of intimacy with many 
men of great eminence in the literary world, and 
his attachment to Mr. Burke, during the latter part 
of his life, had something filial in it. He also cul- 
tivated the regard of Dr. Johnson, consoled him in 
his disappointments, visited him in his illness, had 
his own servant constantly in attendance upon him, 
during the malady that terminated his life, and 
we have been given to understand, it was in the 
arms of this person, that tlie great lexicographer 
of the English language resigned his breathf \ 



• Sept. 26. 1799. 

t As secretary at war, Mr. Windham is entitled to great 
praibc. He was iiail> to be nict with at a fixed hour, when 
every military man, or any other individual whatsoever, 
who had business at his office, was sure of obtaining an in- 
terview, and of ex periencrng the utmost attention and po- 
liteness. 

The clerks in bis department (marc especially the hferior 
ones) enjoyed repeated marks of bis regaxd, he having twic» 



miscella>:eous I'aragrapiis. 

FOM TUK POtfT FOLIO. 

IN former times, says a French journal, it was 
the practice in France to excommunicate moles, field- 
mice, and other vermin that did injury to the crops. 
Before they were excommunicated, they had an 
advocate assigned to plead their cause. Tiicre 
still is extant a sentence of the official of Troyos, 
in Champagne, dated yth July, 1516, in proof of 
this singular superstition. It is as follows: '^ Par* 
ties being heard on the complaint of the inhabitauts 
of Villenose, we admonish the moles to be gone 
within six days, and in case of their failing so to do, 
we declare them cursed andexconynunicated." 

The general in his proper place.»»,.W htr\ general 
Bernadotte was in the camp at Dijon, a person ask- 
ed him if it was true that his health would not al- 
low him to follow the army? '* What do you call 
f Mowing the army?" replied the gcuerul, " I never 
followed the army ; I always miirched at the head 
ofit:'» 

When the princess of Hesse D'Harmstadt 
i)rought hert.iree daughters to the empress of Rus- 
sia, in order that she might chuse one of them for 
the wife of the grand duke, the empress decided 
instantly in favour of the second. When her ma- 
jesty was asked the reason of this sudden prefer- 
ence, she replied,*^ I observed the three |)rincesses. 
froni my window, as they descended from their 
carriage. The eldest made a false step; the se- 
cond stept down in an easy and natural manner^ 
the third leaped out." Though this was a very 
singular manner of forming an opinion, it so hap- 
pened, that the first was aukward, and the younger 
too forward. 

Extra Time Mateh..**..Comet Sampson, of the 
1 1 th light dragoons, has engaged to walA ninety 
miles in twenty -one hours and a half, for IQOO gui- 
neas. He has fixed uix)n the same ground, on 
which Mr. Barclay performed his match, and is to 
Walk before the 24th instant. He is a gentleman 
of low stature, very light made, and about 22 year* 
of age l^^rk Herald* 

Dignum, die singer, was talking in jest of setting 
up his carriage, and pleasantly asked a friend fora 
suitable mottoy which should indicate that he made 
K s fortune by singing* His friend gave him, out 
of Horace, 

DIGNUM laude vxruim 
MuSA vetat mori. 

The change in the female dress of late must con- 
tribute very much to domestic quiet. No ma* 
can surely now complain ot petticoat government! 

French Anecdotes We extract the follow- 
ing from the " Nouveaux Melanges" of madamc 
Nccker. 

Mons. Dufour was one of those men, who were 
to be founc in all places. Durbouilie said one day. 



increased their salaries during his &hort administration, and 
thus exempted them from man/ pecuniar/ diilScui ties result* 
ii.g fiom the late unexampled rise of provisions. 

Inconsequence of his official arrangements, business waa 
transacted with greater expedition than before, and tw* 
hours saved daily : ihe ' fikerb and soldiers of rhe a; my hav« 
liso expe lie reed man) bt ne£ts that have ensued :a coustt- 
quciice of his n;t;ulaiionh. 

It was formeri) impossible to receive any inielligence at 
the mustcr-man'.er-generars office, respecting the fate of a 
poor soldier^w itl»out ^fee being extorted from hin wretched 
lelatives; this odious custom was abolished by kioi. 

It has been lately asserted in the French papers, that Mi\ 
Windham countenanced and even einplcned the assassini, 
vvh» attempted the life of Bonapanc: but however violent 
his zeal may ha\cbeen. no I^nglishman can erer belt re him 
to have been capable of so liase| treachcroa 

ivaacuon.....*piio^|gltl2edby^ 
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« I cannot tell what the d — 1 is become of Dufour ; 
•...1 have met him but three times to-day.*' 

Count D'Argenson, the minister of Louis XV> 
after he had been turned out of office about an hour, 
>f rote to Jeamel, the intendant of posts, to which 
place he had himself appointed him, " My dear 
Jeame!) if you still remember there is such a person 
in the world as D*Argenson," &c. 

Madame De Maintenon, when at Fontainbleau, 
obser\'ed some carps in clear water, " Poor crea- 
tures," said she '' they are very thin ; but it is a 
dreadful thing to be taken out of one's primitive 

IBUd." 

The great advantage derived from crossing the 
breed of cattlcj has induced a similar experiment 
upon oysters. A gentleman has imported several 
of the Carlingford, and other famous Irish oysters, 
which he has laid down in the beds of the English 
natives and meltons* The produce of this Union is 
laid to be of superior taste and flavour. This fact 
•trongly proves the truth of Tilburina's observation 
in The Critic^ that " ^ oyster may be crossed in 
love." 

ANOTHER WALKING MATCH* 

On Sunday, Marshall, a butcher, of the age of 
60, undertook to walk thirty miles in six hours, 
for a considerable wager, and very large sums 
were depending. The place he chose for deciding 
the bet, was a mile of the road on the other side 
of Lea bridge. He started at seven o'clock in the 
morning, walking one mile in and one mile out, 
till he performed the task, which he did with ease 
in eleven minutes less than the time allowed* 

[London paper. 

GLVRBAL ORDERS. 

Camp of VenuSf May 1, 1802^ 

Whereas tke province of Fashion, belonging to 
our royal denieame, being at this time invaded by 
our mortal enemies, the Wantons, who, having 
stormed the fort of Modesty, and trodden under 
foot the standard of Shame, have erected on its 
ruins the banners of Impudence....and fearing our 
holy temple of Chastity may be razed to the level 
of Lewdness, and understanding that Genera] 
Nakedness has broken his neutrality, and gone over 
to the enemy, and that he has erected, in many 
parts of the country such enormous Breast-works 
as was never before seen....we command all our 
forces to parade immediately, properly armed and 
accoutred, with squibs, pasquinades, &c. and to cut, 
fell, root out, and destroy said Breast-works, and 
to annoy the enemy as much as possible. 

Should that immodest general sound a retreat, 
we command our band, called the Bashfols, to pur- 
sue him to capitulation, and that he be banished to 
the desert of Darkness, and be kept confined to 
the chamber of Matrimony. 

CUPID, Generalissimo. 

Sancho, Secretary. 

\Salem S^^ister. 



ORIGINAL POETRY- 

FOP THE PORTFOLIO. 

fThe following, at once loyal, poetical, asd jutt, U the pro- 
duction of an American clergyman.] 

OCCAIXOXED BY 
LQRD V&LSOV^S VICTORT At fHE NILE. 

O'ER the ocean triumphant, sec Britain's flag^fly, 
To the nations around bearing mandates of joy: 
She bids them still hope, soon their fears shall be 

o'er. 
And the tyrants they dread shall be heard of no 

more* 



Tho' cruelty, pride, and rebellion advance, 

With the engines of hell, and the demons of 

France, 
To Religion and Virtue, oppress'd in despair, 
Her tliunders proclaim their redemption is near. 

At the sound, honest Loyalty raises his crest, 
And Truth her broad shield braces firm to her 

breast ; 
While Liberty^ grasping her spear witli a smile, 
Feels htr fetters unlocked, by the heroes of Nile. 

O Britain ! no period thy deeds shall efface. 
While the moon rolls her orb, or the sun holds his 

place; 
Father Time, while his scythe sweeps o'er earth, 

air, and sea, 
But gathers a harvest of laurels for thee. 

As he passes along, his loud accents proclaim 
Thy long streaming glories, thy wisdom, and fame: 
When Chaosy he cries, shall all order confound, 
And Anarchy swell her dark deluge around, 

Great-Britain's the ark, hig^ o'erbraving the fiood, 
Bearing all that is glorious^ andpreciousy d^ttdgood; 
To the light of her, Libertyy Piety ^ Fame^ 
All nations shall come to reldndle their flame. 



SELECTED POETRT. 

rUE rJtRIETJES OF MMLANCaOLT. 

WHEN Igo musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown; 
When I build castles in the air. 
Void of sorrow, void of care. 
Pleasing myself with phantoms sweet, 
The time, methinks, runs very fleet; 
All my joys to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy* 

When I lie waking all alone, 
Recounting all the ills I've done, 
My thoughu on me then tyrannize, 
Fear and sorrow me surprise* 
Whether I tarry still or go, 
The time, methinks, moves very slow; 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Nought so sad as Melancnely* 

When to myself I talk and smile, 
And time with pleasing thoughts beguile, 
By brawling brook, or hedgerow green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
A thousand joys my soul possess. 
And crown my heart with happiness ; 
All my joys besides are folly. 
None so sweet as Melancholy* 

When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 
And sigh aloud with grievous moan, 
In some dark grove or dismal den, 
With discontent and fairies, then 
A thousand miseries at once 
My heavy heart and soul ensconce ; 
All my griefs to this are jolly. 
None so sour as Melancholy* 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music's wond'rous minstrelsy ; 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine. 
Now here, now there, the world is mine* 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate'er is lovely or divine ; 
All other joys to this are folly, 
None so sweet as Melancholy* 



But when, methinks, I heai^ and aee 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends; my phantasy 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes. 
Headless bears, black men, and apes, 
Doleful outcries, dreadful sights, 
My sad and dismal soul affrights* 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 

None SODAMK'n ^S MELAMCSOtT* 

Methinks I court, methinks I kiss. 
With glowing warmth, my &ir mistreta. 
O, blessed days! O, sweet content I 
In Paradise my hours are spent* 
Still may such thoughts my fancy moTO, 
And fiU my ardent soul with love ;, 
All my joys to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet aa Melancholy^ 

But when I feel love's various frights,. 
Deep sighs, sad tears, and sleepless.nighti, 
My jealous fits, my cruel fote, 
I then repent, but 'tis too late* 
No torment is. so. bad as love, 
Nought bitterer to my aoul can prove |' 
All my griefe to this are joMy, 
Nought so harsh aa MialjaichQly*. 

Friends an^ companions, get ye gene, 

'Tis my desire to be alone ; 

Ne'er well, but when my thoughts $ndt 

Do domineer in privacy* 

No gem, no treasure like to this, 

'TIS my delight, my crown, my bUss^ 

All my joys to this aro folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy* 

'Tis my sole plague to be alone; 

I am a beast, a monster grown; 

I shun all light and company, 

I find them now my misery: 

The scene is chang'd, my joys are gone, 

Fears, discontent, and sorrows come; 

All my griefo to this are jolly, 

Nought so fierce as Melancholy* 

I'll not change life with any king; 
I raviah'd am ; can the world bring 
More joy than still to laugh and smiloy 
And time in pleasant, toys beguile} 
Do not, oh I do not troti^le me i 
So sweet content, I feel and see 
All my joys to this are folly. 
None so divine as Melancholy* 

I'll change my state with any wretcli 
Thou canst from goal or dunghill fetcJi^ 
My pain's past cure, another hell 
I cannot in this torment dwell. 
Now desperate, I hate my life, 
And seek a halter or a knife ; 
All my griefs to this are jolly. 
Nought so damn'd as Melancholy* 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE POFT FOLIO, 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMVSU 8AVKTKR, ESQ. 

No. XX* 

MY ardent love of miscellany is to-daj abund- 
titl/ gratified, by having an opportunity to varie- 
ate my paper with poetry and prose. It is the 
^termination of my correspondents to give cele- 
rity to our city clubs« and I have no doubt that, 
f future ages, they will be compared to the sym- 
osia of the Greeks, the revel of the Romans, or 
le petite soupert of Madame Tallien. 

SIR, 

As I find your cornespondeiits are determined to 
ursue mo ( with gnreat seanerky, on account of my 
DmplaiQts against a certam club, of which my son 
\ a member^ and as one seems to doubt my as- 
ertion, with respect to his enquired talent for 
K>etry, I take the liberty o/ offering to you some 
ines, which he dropped from his pocket, and 
rhich, with my usual -^^ thirst for information," I 
ead over. From its many imperfections, I con- 
lude it is his first attemptf and^hould not expose 
L to you, but I earnestly hope you will discourage 
jay simHar exertions. 

As stroll tuf one day, alone fai the park, 

Tbere chanc'd to pass by a wit, and a sfark. 

1 folio wM behind them, and heard the spark say, 

Dearest joker, how brilliant you are evVy day ! 

1 wish in my soul to possess snch a spirit. 

And ML that I've wit, tmexcited by dnret. 

K^w why, my good firiend, can yon not impart 

Some thought to my head* some warmlh to my heartlf 

The other stopp*d shortly and gaz*d on the youth. 

Then clasping his hands, cxclaim'd. .." On my truth, 

Thy head ne'er was fbrm'd for wisdom's great weight : 

Your eye is too light, yonr nose is too Straight ; 

But come, never mind, I've a plan now in view, 

4haU yield you some learning, some gaiety too. 

We'll hie to the inn, and make an appeal 

To all the young men, who think or who feel." 

Accordingly then they ended their walk. 

In order, they said, to have a ** good talk.** 

la silence, prodoc'd by very deep thought, 

Kow onward they march to their place of resort: 

They beckon all young men they meet on the way, 

TofoUbw them in, and hear what they'll say. 

)9ow round the great tap roon*., all seated in state, "1 

Much joy in each heart, some sense in each pate, C 

Most fondly expecting high bliss to create ; ' 3 

When loud the wic hems, and opens his soul, 

Harranguing awhile, sans any controul. 

«« And now, as I have you for once in a meeting, 

I pray ye consider my wishes here greeting { 

That as the yonng men of thitfamouscity 

Are not very leam'd, and few of them wiuy. 

That we (precious few} who sometimes can think. 

Should teach the young d»gs....io smoke and to drink; 

To feel the great bliss sociability gives. 

And teach them 'tis pleasure for which a man lives, 

Kow least the fondJ%<>, who always will rule, 

Should try to molest and break up our tchaol^ 

Let's swear by our faith to meet ^lare together 

One night in the week, in all sorts of weather." 

Then ive calls on them all as lovers and mei^, 

Tba folly ol women to try to restraia' 



" There's a paper," says he •* set up in this place. 
For which we will write, to keep from disgrace." 

So charming a thought, so worthy a plan. 

Soon won the accordance of cvecy man. 

Another rose up with " Damme, I swear 

If a lady offends me, I'll publish It there." 

Then gravely arose a youth of more mind. 

In whose honest heart no malice we find. 

And pulling his cravat, and shaking his head, 

Prepar'd for debate, and thus wisely he said : 

•• I'll offer some rules to govern your club. 

But I won't stoutly swear like yonder yornig scrub. 

To one steady anion we all mitot agree; 

For who blames the club, as a member blansf mcs 

If each Individual by this will abide, 

Ko lady or writer our club will deride. 

Agreed then, a|pTed....comc here, take my hand, 

** Divided we Ull....miited we stand." 

Great joy oferflow*d every heart at the sound. 
And constancy, honour, they vow'd all arouad. 
But next arose one, more anxious for fame, 
And wish'd that their club should boast a great name, 
" A name, my good man ? 1 ne'ei' before spoke» 
But surely you mean what you say for a joke. 
Imprudent and rash you certainly are» 
. Our system of virtue to wish to declare. 
Should the women discover our club has a name, 
-They'll make it a point our club to defame; 
Om- actions once known, be they ever so good. 
Their envy and malice we ne'er can elode : 
LfCt'sthcn in the moonshine most guardedly ke^, 
Antl riot in jov while all the world sleep. 
Forbear then, forbear, nor wish for a name. 
We'd best to oblivion resign our f^ir fame. 

They all were exceedingly pleas'd with the plan, 

AikI swore to much secresy, CMtry man. 

When, yet still in order, their feasting begins. 

All smoke, eat and drink ; some talk, and one sings. 

And now for a winter they often renew 

The laugh of the giddy, the wit of the few. 

One ni^nt in the week they dissipate care. 

And wine flows in bumpers ; they toast to the fair. 

Whose dress and whose follies they well may reprove. 

Since claret now blinds them, and supersedes love. 

Hot while they thus riot in bacchanal joy, 

A letter is brought their peace to destroy. 

Its tenour is rudely complaming of them. 

For spoiling the son of one Mrs. M. 

At once they arise, their vengeance to swear. 

In \'ery harsh words, on tV insolent fair. 

Who ijay clubs and grave clubs has rudely revil'd. 

And charg'd upon them the faults of her child. 

The president orders each into his seat. 

And begs that more gently a mother they'll treat. 

One roars for a pen to answer her letters. 

To teach the respect she owes to her betters. 

Aristippus now rifcs, with very grave air. 

Begs he may be suffered to answer " that there." 

The aniwer accordingly forthwith is written. 

And handed around to see if it's fitting: 

One puts in a word... .another a Hue, 

1M1 all swear at once** that paper is mine." 

The I-onnger is call'd* the letter to print, 

And vows on his honour he'll ne'er give a hint. 

That a dob of full twenty, and full grown young noen, 

Thetr taleiM uiute U the asunoert to 

M. 



Mm* SdunrEBy 

The encouragement, which you have given us 
poor females to make known our grievances, and the 
very respectable example of your correspondent, 
M. emi>oklena a forlorn fair one to paint her situa* 
tion, which is a truly delicate one; arising from 
the same source as Ms, that yile barrier to al} so- 



cial intercourse, the Tuesdey club^ You mast knofi^ 
Mr. Saunter, I had, or imagined I had* a lover...*a 
young man, whose society I priced above all others, 
and whose time and attentions were wholly deVot^ 
ed to me« On a sudden, be became neglectful and 
assumed a manner remote from that modest sim- 
plicity of character, whidi had been his greatest 
recommendation* I do not say I should have mar- 
ried the dear creature, had he continued his atten- 
tions, but possessing many of those agreeable qua- 
lities, which constitute the beau, I ivtshed to have 
retained him in my auit. I fear I have injured my 
cause by this acknowledgement, and shall incur 
the censure of coquetry. But with the hope that 
I shall escape the imputation, I wjU proceed. 1 
traced this Hnvoorite youth in his wanderings, in 
expectation of meeting with a rival, whom I wa< 
prepared to attack with all the woman's vengeance. 

By a most singular and fortunate accident, I 
discovered he had not fallen in love, but what is 
worse for himself, I fear, he had fallen in with the 
Tuesday club, and had actually become an anonj* 
mous member. 

I am happy they have had the consideration to 
become an anonymous club, as it is most probable 
they will stand in need of ** a good name" at the 
period of the dissolution of their partnership. A^ 
ter I had discovered where my rambler had with- 
drawn himself, I imagined he would deVote to me 
the rest of the week; but, alas \ I find the Tuesday 
club have adjourned meetings for the other six dayi 
For, as their favourite and appropriate song says^ 
" Which is the properest day to drink, 
Saturday, Sunday, if onday?" &e.&e. 

So they, in adopting it for the motto of the society* 
declare 

*« Each is the properest day we think. 

Why should we name but one day ?" 

As my lover has never been made a ma^on, li^ 
has not been much in the habit of secret-keeping* 
I have therefore drawn from him some important 
facts, relative to this hardy club. Although I have 
perceived a sensible alteration in my beau, I have 
not the same ^ults to combat like those M. com- 
plains of, as 1 never could accuse him of having'too 
much learning, he has neither " drink deep" or 
even ** tasted the Pierian spring." The most 
striking difference I have discovered since my 
8wain*s admission into xYCi^ new school \% an intoler- 
able ease of manners^ which amounts to rudeness. 
When I chide him for neglect of me, he tosses up 
his glove, whistles a tune, or replies with a frag- 
ment from Shakspeare, ** If it were so, it were a 
grievious fault." 

I sympathise sincerely with your exemplary cor- 
respondent, M. 1 think her situation much more* 
deserring serious consideration than mine, as I by 
no means despair of replacing: my lost Sti-ephon ; 
but the alienation of such a son as she describca 
is truly a misfortime. 1 beseech you, dear Mr. 
Saunter, as you go your rounds " with measured 
steps and slow," to meditiite for a moment on 
what I have here related ; and, as I have still some 
regard for die " dear perfidious," drop a timely hint, 
and I may replaim the tn^i)tp 
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Mr. SAUNTlRy 

The numerous letters and communications you 
have received from ladies> breathing a spirit of 
animosity to those social and convivial institutions 
called " clubs," have at length provoked to revenge 
a number of hearty old fellows, who have for many 
years enjoyed the pleasures of such an establish- 
ment. As long as the ladies employ their literary 
talents in ^ weaving delicate ditties," and love son- 
nets, they may, uninterrupted, interest the sympa- 
thetic, and amuse the love-lorn with their compo- 
sitions. Sometimes, isideed« with impunity^ they 
may indulge themselves by giving to the world 
<' in fine*spuii verse,'* their upbraidings of an inat- 
tentive or neglectliil lover; or, " in numbers 
smooth invite to love'* those, whom tbey wisli to 
enslave. But when they assume a right to scruti- 
nize the conduct of the gentlemen in gene- 
ral, when they venture to scrutinize their con- 
verse around the social board, and even to question 
the propriety of forming convivial associations, they 
must not expect to pass unngticed. 

At the last meeting of the «« Gay club," Will. 
Whattle appeared for the first time with a cloud- 
ed countenance. With folded arms, he sat silent 
for some minutes, and we all felt the deprivation 
of his jests, ^ which were wont to set the table in 
a roar." The sombre humour of Will, diffused 
itself over us all, and the sparkling glass went 
round stib silentio. At length Will, rose from his 
chair, and taking from his pocket a Port Folio, and 
some manuscnpu, addressed the president. 

In a solemn and sensible manner, he conteaded 
for the propriety of jovial associations. He allud- 
ed to their antiquity ; and informed us of the clubs, 
of which sir Roger de Covsblkt and Dr. Johnson 
were members. He detailed the motives, which 
induced the formation of the ^* gay club," and elo- 
quently enlarged on the harmony and enjoyments 
of its members. The eye of Will, now kindled 
with anger, and '^ detei*mined revenge" sat on his 
t>row. He took tip two or three late numbers of 
the Port Folio, and with suitable emphasis read the 
papers addressed to you by ladies, containing abuse 
and misrepresentations of the various clubs, which 
exist in this city. ** The cause of this calumny," 
said WilU" may readily be discovered ; the objects 
of these female scribblers are known to me. They 
arise from a wish to have our constant attendance 
at their tea-parties, and altogether to debar us the 
enjoyments of the festive board and social gaiety. 
Xo prtt«eftt the GMitinuaaceaad r^]>ctttion of these 
^Otacks, and efiectually to punish their authors, I 
have dige6te4 aplan^ which I submit to the consi- 
deration of the ^ gay club.*' 

^ For the purpose of inflicting punishment on 
Uie fiemale detractors of convivial associations, 
and fully to establish their superiority over tea- 
pai'ties, &x.' let two members of the *^ gay club," 
to be called the tea-party committee be charged with 
the following duties. Let them regularly attend 
every " tea-party," and l>e mindfiii of the conversa- 
tion, \Yhich circulates among the members. Hav- 
ing, at, the expense of the club, provided memo- 
randum books, let them note down c vet ybcntence, 
every woixl they hear, and carefully describe, by 
copious annotations, the attitude and air of all who 
apeak or smile. Let them deliver monthly to the 
president thcii* roeziiorunda and observations. 

^^ Let two members be appointed, in the same 
manner, to note the conversations and conduct of 
each member of the club at its meetings, and deli- 
ver monthly to the president their memoranda and 
•tservations. Let these reports be enclosed to Mr. 
Samuel Saunter. 

** By these means," continued Will." every one 
will be in posseasioa of the necessary materials for 



comparing the merits, and deciding the superiority 
of either of the associations. The tongue of slan- 
der will thus be silenced, the efRisions cf the en* 
vious will be seen no more, and our convivial en- 
joyments Vein cease only with oui-selves." 

An unanimous resolve took place, approving of 
Will.'s propositions, the tea-paity and club com- 
mittees were appointed, and I was directed to com- 
municate our proceedings to you. 

TOM TICKLE. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

INAJfCBlCA. 
TaA1fSl.ATBD PEOM THE CERMAW or EV4.9W. 

SOR 9 HE PQMT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 
CHAP. VIII. 

Contitmatitm of the hhtorkal sketch^ 

The successes of Trenton and Princeton, with 
their consequences, made no favourable alteration 
in the state of American affairs ; on the contrary, 
the danger became greater than ever. General 
Washington remained, as appears by the above- 
mentioned official letters, the whole winter of 1777 
through, with about seven or eight hundred ill- 
armed, ill-fed, hall-nafced men, opposed to the 
whole British army, which undertook nothing 
against him* Warlike talents are here out of the 
questipn ; for, with so great an inequality of means, 
no skill can avail. Noi it is a «iracle> an imme- 
diate operation of providence, wliich carried 
through this revolution, so beneficial to the rest 
of the world, and especially to Europe. How is 
it possible otherwise to ai:count for the fact that the 
English undertodi nothing at aU? for they had 
only to march forward, and the war was at an end. 
It looks like the history of Senaccherib's army aat- 
ed over anew. General Washington sent out offi- 
cers to raise recruits ; they went home to their re- 
lations, toped away for a while upon their pay, 
and when the time for returning to the army drew 
near, resigned their commissions without raising 
a single soldier. What a want, not only of patriot- 
ism, but of all humim feeling L I'hese people must 
have been mere animal bodies, without souls. 

The men, who enlisted, were mostly Eim>peans, 
especially Irishmen ; and perhaps, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found that incomparably the great- 
est part of the handful of men, who fought at Tren- 
ton and Princeton, and stood it out the winter 
through, were Europeans. Here you have then 
a nation, whose liberties were vindicated by the 
arms of foreigners ; for are we not authorized so 
to judge, when we see how averse the American 
militia were to use their arms? they never did use 
them, until they hud stipulated enormous pay for a 
short time of service ; so that they seem to have 
intended, instead of serving the state, to enrich 
themselves at its expense. There is no doubt but 
that they applauded, with perfect self-complacency, 
their own address in making their private interest 
of the distressed condition of the pepublic, and in 
lining well thcii* purses at the costof tiicir unhappy 
country* 

When the danger was distant and the weather 
fine, they were more easily persuaded ta march 
into tlie field.- But the difficulty increased in pro- 
portion to the unfortunate situation of affairs, so 
that the American people seem to have taken the 
resolution to declare in favour of the siroagest ymr- 
ty, and to side with the best luck ; and this upon 
an occasion, in which they were so deeply interest- 
ed. So magnanimous sentiment! no provident 
wisdom J and what was their condiKt at the army ? 
at sigjit of the eneroy^ they alnoost always took to. 



flight; they seemed to be there only for the pur- 
pose of giving to the regular troops the example 
of the most extravagant want of discipline. They 
squuidered the powder, which was so much want- 
ed. They destroyed the tents, and all the wariike 
implements put into their hands. They deserted 
by multitudes ; that is, they went home when they 
pleased, tt must be observed, that those, who ia 
time of peace had been captains, colonels. Sec in 
the militia, often hired others to take their places, 
when the time to go into the field came. Bi^t th^ 
hired colonels, captains, Sec. generally ran away, 
on the march to the army. Add to this, that 
these national mtli tia -^ me n recei v ed a threefb&l 
higher pay than the regular troops. All this taken 
together constitutes an order of things truly singu« 
lar. General Washington writes, that even among 
the regular troops many officers left the camp 
without leave, went home, or elsewhcrt, very 
coolly received their pay at their places of abode, 
and vegetated in theirnftualfmimal stupidity, with- 
out a thought of returning to their sundands, and 
without the smallest pumshvnent. The New-Eng- 
land militia, who fought general Bucgoyne, coosti* 
tute, however, an honourable exception. At the 
begimiing of the campaign, indeed, they always 
ran away before the EngKsh and German troops; 
they deserted forts and entrenched positions, and 
left magazines in the lurch ; but as the danger 
grew, they all flew to arms. They fouglit the enc* 
my wWi great bravery, and at length conTpelled an 
army of European warriors to lay down their arms. 
This splendid campaign is indeed chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the activity, the valour, and skiiJ'of geae- 
r$l JrhM-i «nd: JCtacAiAio, aftepnnnte -Mioti m 
Pokndiis said to h»«e faid^ as an cnginoer ofic«ts 
a large afata^e in iskt centnvaoce «id «x*oittiQn «f 
the Qpendioits. 



CHAP. IX. 

InContinuaihtu 

This capture of general Bufgio^e Tei»ieMl 
America independent; for, without that events 
France would "hardly liare declared herself m fa^ 
vour of A.*>Aerica ; and without the support af 
France, this independence would probably not have 
ensued, considering the nerveless languor, into 
which, during the last years of the war^ the Ame- 
ricans sunk. Reiigtous entlmsiasm contributed 
l&ewise to mtiie these militia-men from the north- 
ern parts of New-England braver than the rest of 
the Americans; for they were often heard is the 
midst of battle to sing paalm^ This <x>nfirmt 
what I have said above, that among the Americans, 
the New-Englandmen have shewn the most ener- 
gy ; but Washington's letters furnish proo£ft of 
what I added, namely, that they had losrn^uch of 
the energy of their fore<>fathers. For all that I 
have said of the American militia, applies likewise 
to those from the sonthem parts of New-Englajid ; 
and Burgoyne was vanquished only by the north- 
ern inhabitants of that country. Yet even th«se, 
alter the capture of the English, fell back into tlieir 
tisual apathy, in which they have remained to this 
day. It cannot, therefore property be maintaicied, 
that genei*al Washington's military operations libe- 
rated America, if those in connection with the 
French army are excepted : for those of the north- 
ern army, under general Gates, contributed meet to 
that event. Yet, probably, without Washington, 
and had not this sharp-sighted man Incessaotly 
led the congress by the hand, the cause of 
the Americans would have failed* This con- 
gress were continually commilitirtg the grofsest 
blunders; and then Washington was obliged, in 
his letters, to show those senators the right waj* 
But he always, did it mth great j^rudca^i for 
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|te ru1er% unused and IgAOfani kow to com* 
1^, still cherished their authoritf • WMhington 
reCbre cautiously avoided all apoearance of aa- 
Klancy, which proves his knowledg^e of suankind. 
i.appear8 a greater commander in his letters to 
jgress> than in his warlike operations* Here he 
i to struggle against astonishing obstacles^ and 
i unbounded weakness of means. Why did he 
It Incessantly harrass the English camp? Why 
^ take refuge in inaccessible posts^ whenever the 
temy attempted to attack him I Why not then 
4;>ear suddenly lil^ a Sertoriusi upon the flanks 
' in the rear of the enemyy to cut off his provi^ 
ons and intercept hia eonvoys? Why not em- 
loy his whole force with great activity as light 
*oop&? The answen to all tiiis is eaay^ when you 
isaAi that hia soldiers having no shoesi thougii ac* 
ustomed to wear the«h would all have run away^ 
' he had marched much ; that the government and 
le people^ for whom these unhappy scddiers 
mght, suitertd tUeca to be in want of the most ne^ 
essary clothing ajmi profvisiMs; that the Ameri- 
ansy not to let slip such a fine o[^rtunily to 
nrich themselvej^ sold them strong liquors^ and 
ven necessaiiesf at enormous prices; that they 
efused those warriors^ fighting for th<ir liberties^ 
1 the coldest winters, even a shelter in their 
ouses;. that moat of the troops were Europeans, 
irho were therefore not impelled by the love of 
leir coiintry to take arms ; that they had only to 
;o over to the English, to put an end to their mi- 
ery, andeajof a much better condition ; and thai, 
onsequently, general Washington was obliged to 
pare his troops, who were thus overloaded with 
exations, as many difficulties as poasible* in order 
o keep together a number sufficient to delude the 
nemy with the-appcanuioe of an army. 



CHAP. X. 

In Contimuahn. 

We must add further, that firom the want af a 
lilita ry hospital, the wounded had before them the 
rospect of a certain death ; and it will be readily 
oncelved how much general Washington was 
obliged to spare his soldiers. The inactivity of 
^neral Washington was therefore grounded upon 
he circumstances, and when they permttted, he 
ras immediately active^ as the affairs of Trenton, 
Mnceton, and Germantown prove. In this last 
ction, the extraordinary circumstance must be 
nentioned, that the Americans took to flight, just 
is the English began to give way* He did not, in- 
[eed, create a new mode of warfare adopted to 
mexperienced troops and the nature of the coun- 
ry. He adhered closely to the modem practice; 
>ut I believe he had to do with people, and was 
uider circumstances, which did not admit of inven- 
lon. He peculiarly possessed all the qualities 
equisite to command Americans; for a hundred 
tthers in his situation, amid so many obstacles, 
ind so much ignorance in congress, would have 
ost both patience and courage. He was master of 
he art, not of guiding the general opinions of the 
people, which perhaps was not practicable, but of 
liscovering and following them. His military 
nowleclge is unfolded, as I have said above, more 
Q his letters to the congress, than in his actions, 
ar the reasons I have given. His reasoning, con- 
eming the conquest of Canada, which the con- 
;reas would foolishly have undei*taken, without 
ossessiag the means to accomplish it, is admirable 
nd worthy of a master. 

He never was jealous of the merit of his subor- 
inate officers, such as, for instance, Steuben, who 
atroduced the discipline, baion de Kalb, another 
Prussian officer, the marquis de La Fayette, and 
»thcrs* The Americans wcre> however, always 



jealoua of the foreigners, who rendered them scr* 
viceji* General Washington dared not give a com* 
mand in the arany to general Steuben, on account 
of the envy and dissatisfaction, which it would have 
excited among the American officers, who yet did 
not understand the business. They were perpe- 
tually caballing, and disputing about rank. The 
mismanagement of congress, which was continu- 
ally raising new armies, was indeed the cause of 
this* This brings to mind the exclamation of the 
younger Cato, when the leaders of the wretched 
remnant of Scipio's army after its defeat, still eon- 
tended for the command, befoi*e the very walls of 
Utica, <' Is it surprising that the republic should be 
overthrown, when the rage foe power divides us, 
even in death I" May the shade of Cato forgive 
me, for mentioning him upon this occasion! I 
shall further observe, that the struggles for rank 
among the Americans, proceeds more from the 
emoluments connected with it, than from the de- 
sire to command. 

In all that I have said of the Americans, and 
their conduct during their war for liberty, the offi- 
cial letters of general Washington to congress 
shall be for me, what the bible was for Luther, 
who, whenever objections were made to him 
against his doctrines, held it up, and exclsumed, 
"there! there it is!" And I confidently believe, 
that neither Americans, nor men possessed of the 
Ameriko mania, can except against the accuracy 
of this authority. ' I am very much astonished tliat 
the Americans do net seem to notice that these 
letters are indeed no monument to their glory, 
and that they can mention them without blushing. 
Perhaps it is because every individual shares but a 
very smtll portion of the national shame. At the 
beginning of the revolution, Washington wrote to 
his friends, " our want of virtue is the only reason 
that makes me despair of the successful issue of 
our undertaking." See upon this subject " Letters 
of General Washington, to several of his Friends, 
in June and July, 1776," which were republished 
in Philadelphia, in 1795. The second volume, 
containing the co-operation of the French, or the 
history of the war, from the year 1779, has not yet 
come to my hands. Although a document of such 
importance astheselettersistvantingto elucidate the 
history of tliose years, it may however be taken for 
granted, that the Americans were much indebted 
to the French ; though, as we shall see hereafter, 
they were never very solicitous at a subsequent 
period, to discharge any tribute of gratitude. 

The languid imbecility of the Americans, in the 
last years of the war, and their want of credit in 
Europe, would have made it impossible for them 
to obtain money by loans, without the guarantee of 
Fi-ance. For the paper money, the only internal 
spring they had, to carry on the war, had so depre- 
ciated, that in the year 1 780, sixty-five paper dollars 
were given for one in silver, and immediately after, 
the rate was at a thousand for one. This utter in- 
capacity, amid such a want of all the means to 
carry on war, must Anally have reduced America 
again under the yoke of an implacabte British mi- 
nister, if France had not hastened to her aid. Thus 
the Americans are indebted to this power for all 
that they possess. 

I find in the history of SouMs, that Washington, 
in order to testify to count Rochambeau his vener- 
ation for France, and his gratitude ibr the benefits 
received from that kingdom, conducted the French 
commander through his troops drawn up in two 
lines, completely clothed, armed and accoutred, for 
the first time since the revolution, partly by the 
clothing and arms sent over from France, and 
partly by tlie magazines taken from the English 
army under ComwalUs, of which the French corps 
had generously given to the Americans their part 
of the booty, which belonged to them in com* 
mon* 



MISCELLAKY. 
FOR Tim PORT FOLIO. 

JkV author's EVftNINGS. 
MtOM tHM SHOP OF JUSSSMS. COLON AND tPOyJitS. 

THE elaborate works of Sir Wiluam Jomks* 
another name for learning itself, are of late almost 
constantly in my hands* His extensive views inta 
all the recesses of science, his felicity in taming 
Oriental wildness, by the rigid discipline of his 
classical versions, the stately march of his Cicero* 
nian period, his technical accuracy, and musical 
diction, all challenge the profiound attention of tb» 
delighted reader. In various parts of his work, he 
has amused himself with translating fromthe poets 
of Persia, who sing the praises of love and win^ 
with no less felicity than Anackeok and HoRAcxtf 
We copy the foihiwing stanzas, in th«» hope that 
" P* JD." our ingenious correspondeaty will render 
them still more melodiout) by the charms of hit 
poetry. 

The rose It n«l tweet, without the cheek of my beloved ; 
the spring is not tweet, whhom wine. 

The borders of the bower and the walks of the garden are 
net pleasant, whhoat the notes of the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cypress and of the .waving 
flowers is not agreeable, without a mistress, whose cheeks 
are like tuli|>s. 

The presence of a damsel with sweet lips and a rosy cem- 
plexion is not delightful* without kisses and dalliance. 

The rose tardea and the wine are sweet, bit they are not 
really charming, without the compaiiy of my belored. 

All the pictures, that the hand of art can devise, are not 
agreeable, without the brighter huts of a beautifol girl. 

The following is a description, in the highest 
style of Oriental luxuriance, and the curious reader 
will discern its alliance, both in imagery and eK«> 
pression, to the Song of Solomon : 

It was the hour, when the Pleiads appeared in the firma- 
ment, like the folds of a silken sash, variously decked with 
gems* 

I gently drew Fatima towards me by her carled locks, 
and she aoftl j inclined to my embrace : her waist was grace- 
fully slender; but sweetly swelled the paurt, encircled with 
ornaments of gold. 

Delicate was her shape; fair her skin ; and her body well 
proportioned : her boaom was as smooth as a mirror. 

She turned aside, and displayed her sof^ cheek t she gave 
a timid glance with languishing eyes, Jtk« those of a roe in 
the groves, looking tenderly at her young. 

Her neck was like that of a milk-white hfnd. 

Her long, coal-black hair decorated her back, thick and 
diffused, like bunches of dates, clustering on t!ie palm tree. 

Her locks were elegantly turned above her head; and the 
riband, which bound them, was lost in her tresses. 

She discovered a waist, taper as a well twisted cord; and 
a leg white and smooth as the stem of ,a young palm, or a 
fic&h reed, bending over tlie rivulet. 

She dispenses gifts with small delicate ingers, sweetly 
glowing at their tips, like the white and crhnson %i orm of 
Dabia, or dentrifices, made of £sel wood. 

The brightness of her face illumines the veil of night, 
like tlie evening taper of a recluse hermit. 

On a girl like her, a girl of m moderate hefght. bctweea 
those, who wear a frock, and those, who wear m gown, the 
most bashful roan must look with aapnaaioaredefe. 



In the following, we discern the grosser philo* 
sophy of Bacchus, which is described and practised 
by most of his jovial votaries in Persia. In a 
volupttious climate, arid .under Jragrant bowel's, 
the supine Asian has few ideas of enjoyment, be- 
yond that narrow catalogue, which a sensual mind 
can conceive. m r^^^r^lry 
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been called by ao English pU^mwger^ his « Lover's 
Vowzy' he has placed a kind unwedded fair one in 
an equally affecting and amiable point of view. 
The Nohlt Licy written by the same dramatist, is 
another proof of the felicity of his tnveationy in the 
extenuation of guilt. 



164 

WeT« it aot for three enjoyinents» whicli yesth dhtd*, 1 
swear by my prosperity, that 1 shootd not be solicitous how 
sooo my friends visited me on my deitli bed. 

First, to rise before the censurers awake, and to drink 
tawny wine, which sparkles and froths, when the clear 
stream is poared into it. 

Kcxt. when a warrior, encircled by foes, implores my aid. 
to bend towards him my pacing charger, fierce as a wolf 
among the Godha trees, whom the sound of human steps has 
awakened, and who nms to q.ueoeh his thirst at the brook. 

Thirdly, to shorten a cloudy day, a day astonishingly 
dark, by toying with a lovely delicate girl under a tent, 
aupported by pillart. 

A girt, whose bracelets and garters seem hung on the 
Items of osber trees, w of rtcinus, not stripped of their soft 
Uaves. 

Suffer me, whilst | live, to drench my head with wine, 
lest, having drunk too little in roy life time, I should be 
th&rsiy in another state. 

A man of my generous spirit drhiks his fiill draught to- 
days and to-morrow, when we are dead, it will be known 
which of as has not quenched his thirst. 

I am delighted to discover, that my partiality 
for Dr. RoBKBTSoM*s History of Scotland, in pre- 
ference to either of his other historical labours, is 
confirmed by the opinion of the most respectable 
body of critics in England. 

** Whether we consider our author with regard 
to the accurate order and disposiuon of his matter, 
the acuteness and penetration of his researches, 
the weight and solidity of his reflections, or the 

force and energy of his expression, we shall find ^ ^ ^^^ ^ 

him equaUy worthy of attention and applause. I ;7ijh^'re'^ating the act'i)71^spim^^^ 

We may safely recommend this work, as the ^ ^^^f^j i^^^^ in ^^e art of elocution. Had 



LEVITY. 

[The habit of minute analysis, so long in vogue among the 
German commentators, who, in their drowsy criticisms, 
are most prolix in the explication of trivial passages, is 
admirably ridiculed by a recent essayist. The following 
will largely contribute to the merriment of the reader, and 
we shall next week follow up this ludicrous criticism, 
with another of the same class of humour, from the pen 
of GsoncB CAimiiic, Esq] 

'♦ Peter Piper pick*d a peck of pepper; 
If Peter Piper pick*d a peck of pepper, 
Whett's the p«;k of pepper Peter Piper pick'd ?" 

THIS elaborate composition, though not long, 
combines many extraordinary merits, and one may 
discover in it strong principles of elocution, deep 
inquiiy, and accurate conclusion. The usual 
point in repeating it, is not to affix die true mean- 
ing to every word, or to observe the logical manner 
in which the inquiry and result are founded on 
the premises, but to rehearse it three times, with- 
out drawing breath. Undoubtedly, as an exercise 
of this kind, the difficulty of pronouncing the words 
with sufficient rapidity to perform it within the 
compass of time that a human being can exist, 



MOST COMPLKTE OT ALL MODERV HISTORIRS. It 

is not a dry narrative of events^ destitute of mo- 
ment; nor is it a mere frothy relation, all glow 
and colouring." 

Tumbling over the leaves of a new booX, sent 
me by an European correspondent, 1 find the fol- 
lowing observations tqron the late rage for German 
^ays: 

The recent introduction of the German drama, 
may be considered as a phenomenon in the world 
of dissipation. That the good sense of the Eng- 
lish nation should tamely submit to this revolution 
of taste, is altogether inexplicable. 

When the Strangtr was introduced to the pub- 
lic, many of our fair dames welcomed him to this 
lospitabh; metropolis. Their sympathy for the 
poor adultress, so ably defended by Kotz;:bue, was 
i4 striking proof of their sensibility ; and, from the 
recent instances of crim. con. it may be conjec- 
tured, that the system of our male and female 
maniage haters is daily obtaining new proselytes. 

Ilut the triumph of Kotzebue was incomplete, till 
She appearance of /Vsarr(?. That renowned Spanish 
'Warrior was conjured up from the " pale nations 
of the dead," to conquer a coimtry, which tlie ar- 
mada had assailed in vain. The extraordinary 
cfiects of this melange of tragedy, faree^ and 
fHtniomimfj were uidescribable. Multitudes crowd- 
ed to the theatre, where they were amused by elc» 
gant scenery, thunder, and lightning; while the 
UMiorous rant of Holla, and the drawling whine of 
Cora, excited universal sympathy. Seized, as it 
were, with a general hysteric affection, tne ladies 
blubbered, to the great detriment of their eyes; 
while the men*, animated by the bombast of 
Holla, gazed with ardent sensations of heroism. 
So easy ia it U>be beneireleDt....when there is no- 
thing la be given, and so undaunted is true valotir 
...•wiiLn tiiere is no danger flight As Kotzebue 
ctocjuently pleaded tlie cause of the adultress in 
ihc Strunger, so, in his Natural Son^ or, as it has 



* The re.'tevcra uniformly opposed this outrage against 
true t<uu»..^aj£ werttbcii' aiUMAivccsious iuciTcciuaL 



Demosthenes, at four years old, been accustomed 
to recite this composition thus, he would not have 
been necessitated, in his ripe years, to resort to the 
toilsome expedient of filling his mouth with stones, 
and declaiming to the angry billows* 

The fii-st circumstance, that strikes the eye or 
the ear of common observers in this charming com- 
position, is the frequent occurrence of the letter P, 
a figure now well known by the name of allitera- 
tion, and thought to add no small beauty to the 
finest poems; but I doubt whether any modern 
poet ever had so full a command of this admirable 
figure, as this author. I know not whether it 
would be allowed to be a poem, yet I think it has 
all the inherent qualities of poetry. Break the 
lines as you please, the mutilated fragments are 
still " disjuncta membra poet 4i." Nay, so perfect is 
the harmony, that even putting the last half of the 
line first does not injure it, as the author has shown 
in the last line, to prove his wonderful powers of 
arrangement, where the peck of pepper precedes 
Peter Piper! The two first lines evidently cor- 
respond in termination; and the close of the third 
line iias that full, sonorous beauty » which leaves the 
ear and mind perfectly satisfied. 

Let us now examine the art of the author in 
raising a strong interest in the mind of the reader. 
Wc are at fii'st simply told the fact, according to 
a well known critical rule, that niU'rative should be 
clear and concise. To this rule the ingenious 
poet has well attended, and, in the circumstance 
related, \re find such an air of histoiical truth and 
verisimiliiude, and such unadorhed conciseness 
und inimitable brevity in the relation, that we sit 
down contented, nor suffer a doubt to arise of the 
credibility of tiie information received...." Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper^** Good ;....Here is 
the simple fact related ^ and though an inquiring 
mind may immediately busy itself in calculating 
how many pepper coma would go to fill a peck 
measure, or perhaps some malevolent cynic would 
ask, with a sneer, whether Peter Piper had em- 
ployed himself upon pepper ground or nhole, 
black or white, and so forth, the candid reader 
would recollect, that it is the business of an author 
to record ti;c gra&d facts^ and those> which |>ut 



you at once into possession of the hero's ebt- 
raccer, without descending to the minutia. No one* 
can retain even a momentary doubt of Peter 
Piper's diligence, industry, and application, and no 
one but must regret, that talents so con^icuoai 
were devoted^ to the occupation of picking pepper, 
rather than writing commentaries upon Shak- 
speare. 

Peter Piper thus introduced to our arquainance, 
we set him down as an industrious picker of ptp. 
per, and feel satisfied with every thing, but the 
brevity of the apologue. Immediately, how* 
ever, follows a line, which informs us there is yet 
more to come. The erephatical ** (/;•' at the' be- 
ginning of the second line, or middle division of 
the poem, rcmses all The inquiring faculties of the 
mind. A doubt is raised, a fact, so clear and b- 
disputed, falls at once into uncertainty, by the 
magic virtue of this little ^ f/*," Touchstone, 
indeed, allows " great vtrtue in yoor i/s" but the 
virtue he discovers waaof the composing and heal- 
ing kind; whereas, in this instance, the af^ica- 
tion of the word routes aU Che tnmokuous pas- 
sions, and confidence is as severly shaken, as when 
a late ingenious and noble author promulgated hiv 
doubts, as to the personal and mental deformities 
of Richard the third. 

<« What !*' exclaims the candid reader, << and is 
it then possible that Peter Piper did not pick the 
peck of pepper?" 

** Possible,*' returns the cynic; <* it was hardly 
possible he should have done it. I totd you be- 
fore, if the author wished to gain credit for so im- 
probable an achievement, he should have specified 
the peculiarities of the pepper, whether black or 
white, whole or ground : that is the way to obtain 
belief. For my own part, this statement only ton- 
firms the doubt I before entertained, * ff Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper J^ Yes, yes, the author 
here wishes to come off handsomely ; he knows he 
can bring no proof of his assertion." 

Not so, however, feel the generality of mankind; 
only here and there a 2kMlaa, who dares to cavil at 
what giTes universal pleasure. I must confess, on 
considemg the third division of this little compo- 
sition, that the author has shown more skill m 
touching the passions, than in distributing poeUcal 
justice* The mind is left in a melancholy rooodf 
on reading the conclusion ! 



•* Where's the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick*d ?** 

" Aye, wliere indeed !" exclaims the insulting 
cynic: ** I defy any one of you to prodoce it;.... 
and new what becomes of your assertion ?*'...r 
" Where indeed !" laments the candid reader.... 
« Oh that the belief of such mdustry should fiiU to 
the ground, when assaHed by such a question !** 

Be that as it may, this pathetic apostrophe ap- 
peals foixibly to the feelings, and leaves the mind 
impressed with that tender melancholy, which is 
so ftivourable to virtuous emotions, that I should 
not wonder, if many ardent individuals ^^ere to 
sally forth true knights errant in the cause, deter- 
mined to find the peck of pepper, or to die. I 
should not be surprised, if the very identical peck 
of pepper, with the initials P. P. on the comer of 
the bag that holds it, were to be found in the same 
iron chest, that contained the Shakspeare papers. 
I was hinting this idea to a friend of mine the 
other day, a man of great critical acumen, and, 
after deliberating a long time, he replied, I should 
rather think it probable, that in that chest might 
be discovered the other half of this exquisite com- 
position, for I have long been of opinion, tliat it is 
but a mutilated fragment. The author has dis- 
played such admirable talents, that I cannot believe 
he would have left a piece of such merit so imper- 
fect, as to end with a note of interrogation.^ 1 can- 
not help fancy ii>g that the other half has been 
destroyed, by the mulcvolence of some eacmicsto 
, literature and good tast^; ^^MS'j-P^/^Y^J^ ^^WT 
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mftjr, bf good fortme,* be ftmnd hi some of those 
repositories of ancient voTtks of merits wli^ce# 
e^eiy now and then, some happy being has th* 
|>rivilege of selecting some^4o improve the world. 
Xiideed) this little peice has before now employed 
x^y thoughts, and I once had an idea, tbat it ongi- 
xiidiy ran as foUows; 

•• A. peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd j 
If a peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'4, 
Wtare't the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd?" 

To say BOthir^g of the beanlyi which inverse 
constnictioa bestows on poetry, the uniformity of 
endings for a (ong while induced me to think this 
the true reading ; but, since the idea of a secpnd 
part being soooewhere to be met with, has occur- 
red to my mind, I have abandoned this novel ar- 
rangemenit of the lines ; for I cannot but acknow- 
ledgei that there is something inexpressibly melo- 
dious and pathetic in the double endings of the 
two fiw lines, itccordiug to the common reading* 
. Having thus critically considered this inimitably 
poem, as within all the rules of rhetoric and poesy, 
let us ascend to a higher grade of analysis,, and 
exhibit it as a perfect model of a logical syllogism. 

With good reason, the dialecticians of ancient 
times assimilated logic to a closed lind firmly 
compacted hand. If the justness of this compari- 
son be admitted, then it may be affirmed, that no 
proposition in Euclid ever more resembled the 
dcncbedness of the fist than tbis poem, 

Fetcor Piper ptck'd a peck of pepper. 

Now it is in vain to consider these memorable 
lines as tricked out with the delusive charms of 
eloquence. There is in them nothing gorgeous, 
Bothing periphrastic ; they relate a p4ain fact, in 
plain terms. The £aict is simply the picking of a 
peck of pepper* If a peck of pepper was picked, 
surely some one must have picked it; a peck of 
pepper picks not itseF* Who then pibked it?.... 
Plainly Peter Piper* In this, there is nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
this important truth* K peck of pep])er is picked 
••••who picked it? Not John Piper, nor Thomas 
Piper, but plainly Peter Piper* 

Where's the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick'd? 

Still argumentative, still' logical. The; middle 
term is indeed omitted; but what man does npt 
at once perceive the nature of its syllogistic form ? 
What mind does not feel^ that, if a peck of pepper 
once be picked, to have been picked it must have 
^cHj and to have 6eenj it must have had place to be 
in f Where is it then? Here, and here alone, is 
displayed some eloquence. To the question where, 
no answer is returned. Where is it?....Gone! 
No one is able to say whither 1 Gone, destroyed, 
hidden, perished I Gone tuith the j^cars bejond the 
fiood! It was once said, by a learned sergeant, 
who practised in other courts than tljose of West- 
minster, we mean the learned sergeant Kite, that 
the worti demonstration cume from Demon^ the 
father of lies. With that personage prohably re- 
mains the peck of pepper; and with you, ye cour- 
teous and critical readers, we trust remains a clear 
convrctton of the logical skill demonstrated in this 
celebrated effort. At any rate, we shall say no 
more, for, as we have so fairly sent the peck of 
pepper to the devil, perhaps the vexed critics may 
be for sending us after it. 



FESTOON OF FASHION. 

[Under this head, we shall occasionally arrange whatever 
good Tiaturcdiy derides fashionable folly, no less than 
whatever describes faithfully fashionable dress.] 

I^ARJUJAJf FASH 10?/ S0 

Turbans have taken the place of oblojig caps, for 
ibll dress \ they are made of gold and silver. 



Brocaded Materiaisy for half <h*eBS» of plain »us- 
lin, someiiaies ornamented ^ ich pearls. 

FiearJs are likewise worn through the hair. 

Fidl'4brts99d hats are made of rose-colour satin, 
aad marigold velvet* 

Black crape and velvet hats are very common. 

For uodresS) mob caps^ with ends to tie under the 
chin, trimmed with lace, and round caps omament- 
ed with fancy trimming, continue in vogue ; some- 
times a handkerchief, en mar mot e^ to tie under the 
chin, is put on the lattcB. 

Spencers are made of bkhck cloth, with velvet 
collars. 

Jilack crape robes are still in fashion for full dress, 
of late for half dress. 

Jiobes are made of a slight India clouded silk. 

Instead of long Cachemire shawls^ silk or woollen 
shawlsy seven quarters square, are worn. 

It is extremely fashionable to wear the cpd of tlic 
shawls towards the left shoulder^ instead of the 
middle of the back. 

Gentlemen*s coats are very short and loose, the 
collars are merely turned over; round concave 
middle-sized buttons oijellow metal are put on the 
facings at e^h side. 

The Parisian ladies sport an arrow, studded and 
tipped with diamonds, as the ornament of their 
head-dresses. This arrow is, no douht, directed 
against the hearts of their admirers ;' and indeed 
the contrivance is ingenious, for if the jA^ should 
miss the aim, the diamonds, we should think, are 
likely to prodtuce a very powerful impt^ession ! 

The walking amusments of the present day de- 
serve great encouragement. The training for a 
match may do a man good'all his life. The grand 
pedestrian principles we see are the salutary ones 
of temperttnc* and exercise ! 

THE PIN. 

[from a PARIS journal.] 

Our neighbours, the English, if we may judge 
from their marriage contracts, are, or at least were, 
the greatest consumers of pins in the world. No- 
thing is more usu^l than for a lady of fashion to be 
allowed a thousand pounds sterling a year (24,000 
livres tou]^s).fbr the single article of pins. His- 
torians rel&te, that in those, days, y/h^n pin-montj 
was Erst introduced, the Eaglish ladies consumed 
a vast numer of pins to fasten their clothes. In 
process of time, however, the consumption of pins 
has decreased, and in the exact proportion with 
the diminution of drapery. At Paris, God knows, 
a husband will not be ruined by the expense of pins. 
Now-a-days, an elegafite makes almost as little use 
of a pin as of a needle. . 

Byt yet allow me to tell your dames of fashion, 
for whom pins have become useless, that a pin in 
place may sometimes be of importance to the re- 
putation of your charms! Little do you tliink how 
much even a beauty may be indebted to a pin ! 
Little do you consider how many vows, how many 
addresses depend upon a single pin 1 Take out 
that solitury pin, which, strange to tell, has found 
its way into your robe ; fake ouc that pin, and the 
loves and desire^, which hover round what it mys- 
teriously conceals, disappiL'art The imagination 
droops its Wing. The iJJysron vanishes. Pleasure 
is disappointed, and flies in searcli of new decep- 
tions. Ah, madam 1 leanr to conceal with grace 1 
and remember that your charms 'soon lose their 
power, when you display their otmost force. Above 
all, know tiiat there are some pins, which you 
should rarely uafasten 1 

LITERARV INTELLIGENCE. 

fOA THK 10 kr I OLIO, . 
«A MARVELi.OUS Plcasaiu Uve Stor>- 
has a vttry ajlunij^ lule, aiul..U' it be construcltc 



upon the plans of Mrs. Ratclifie it will be suEdent^- 
ly marvellous, and may seem pleasant. Loive sto- 
ries, however, have nearly lost their interest in this 
stocial age, and.our young men yawn over the deli- 
cate distresses of Damon and Delia* 

The prolific ngguse of Cumserlavo has brought 
forth another dramatic oFspring, which is already 
named, and is to be ushered into the world by one 
of the managers of the London theatres. 

Literary Leisure, or the recreations of .S'r)/owofl 
Saunter, has just appeared in London. Thii» is ano- 
ther addition to the copious catalogue of periodical 
works. It appears to be the work of a juvenile 
writer \ but many of the- essays will not disgust the 
veteran critic. 

The criticisms on Miss Baillie's '^ Series of 
Plays" are liberal and accurate, and tlie humorous 
sketches are often hit ofif with the comic effect of a 
fiunbui7's pencil. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR rSE PORTFOLIO, 

The signing of the definitive treaty, is one of the 
most momentous incidcuU >yhicb has occurcd for 
many years in European history; This specious 
semblance of peace on paper, will be quickly met- 
amorphosed into a fury 

With Ate by her side, come hot from hell. 
' A fury wbo will not only strive to deface whatever 
is fair an;! eitccl|ent in Great-Britain, but who will 
lextendher baleful influence over the Atlantic, and 
taint and mildew our own coimtry- Melancholy 
reflexions, naturally .arising from such sure pre- 
sages, founded on the immensa cupido of France and 
Buonaparte, and the notorious imbecility of 
OUR own gov ernment, might be extended through 
many a warning page of this paper ; but the Editor 
abstains, for the present, from farther speculation 
on this eventful treaty, as he finds the subject so 
concisely, wjsely and justly treated in an article in 
the New- York Evening Post, that it would be a 
wide departure from modesty in him to attempt the 
expansion of a subject at once succinctly and com* 
pletely discussed by a sagacious politician. 

DEFINITIVE TREATY OP PEACE. 
As tlie ratified articles do not materially differ 
from the.prelimiimry, all remarks which we deen» 
material have been already anticipated in our *fop» 
mer " Reflexions on the peace." The great moun- 
tain cf delay has at length brcught forth a mouse ; and 
those among the English whose pride could not but 
expect an amelioration of the terms have been 
greatly disappointed. The French negociators seem 
to have lost nothing of their usual dexterity. Per- 
fect harmony and sincerity and good faith are pro- 
mised in abundance on both hides, while, in efiect^ 
the embers of war are cai-efully kept alive in seve- 
ral articles of the treaty, which wants reciprocity^ 
the chief basis of good faith and the only pledge of 
real harmony. To France, the Batavian republic 
has, in reality though iiot in form, been given up, 
bound hand and foot : The Cape of Good Hope be- 
ing restored to that republic in full sovereignty as 
before the war, is substantially placed in the hands 
of Buonaparte. The possessions of Portugal are to he 
left entire ; so says the preliminary, and >o says the 
ratified article on that head \ but it will be observed 
that the ratified article markfe out new limits to Por- 
tuguese and French Guiana, in which it may be 
supposed the French negociators have fxot forgotten 
themselves. Spain, as well as the Batavian republici 
have been made use of as spunges in the great 
consul's hands, with which he has absorbed all the 
conquests of Englund^ to be. squeezed out again as 
.t m.iy suit his cu price or convenience. How far 
•ndemnitjfor the past has beenol>tained by this trea- 
Vi is a subject for Englishmen alone to discuss ^ 
Sut that of security for the future against t!ie en- 
croachments of France, belongs 10 e^nLjiaxt of 
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the world, whose independent existence is threaten- 
ed to be swfdlowed up by thut enormous, ambiti- 
ous, insatiable power. The seal of the great con- 
sul is already stamped on the fate of £urope ; and 
it is an awful consideration for America that some 
of the mischievou* broods of eirila, moral and po- 
litical, which, generated by the French, hiiTe insi- 
miated thcmselyes into every European nation, to 
propagate in turn, should have found their way into 
tJiis country, as precursors to the arrival of our in- 
tended neighbors in Lousiant. 

Americans ! you have wept orcr the ashes of 
Washington, but your tears were those of pride, 
and sorrow at his loss. Is not the time fast has- 
tening when those tears will stream afi'esh at be^ 
holding the sad, the deplorable consequences of 
departing from all his advice, and decrying all his 
measures, for the purpose of introducing a wretch- 
ed, visionary, sickly system of politics, calculated 
to enervate the strength, and desti-oy the credit of 
the country ? and to hold out a lure to the first bold 
Adventurer who lands on our shores, or the first do- 
mestic demagogue whose ambition looks to avail it- 
self of a civil war ? Do you"discredit this forebod- 
ing? God grant you may never have occasion to 
remember it. 

The road to Gretna-Gre^ is still passable, not- 
withstanding the immense fall of snow in that 
^larter. This is, no doubt, owing to the passen- 
gers, who are generally in a mthing mood« 

The progress of dramatic invention seetns not to 
have been very rapid, for the last century. At the 
commencement of it, the wits were ridiculing those 
writers, who gained their Iread by barbarous and 
Blooify murders i and in our days, poets have taken 
to the same expedients, with the difference of hav- 
ing their murders acted on the stage^ instead of 
being bawled in the streets* 

A gentleman relating one night at a coffee-room 
in Oxford, that Dr. , of Braaen Nose college, 

had put out his leg in crossing a kennel, five sur- 
geons imm^^ately set off for the doctor's apart- 
ments, butVetumed dismayed, saying no such 
Jliing had happened : *< Why (replied the gentle- 
stiM>) bow can a man cross a kennel without />t<^/ii^ 
0Ut hit leg^" 

A new fashion of visiting cards has appeared at 
Paris. Instead of the name, the card contains an 
ingrofotd portrait of the visitor. 



The new planet, discovered by Piazze, the astro- 
Botner. at Palermo, in January 1801, was first seen 
in England, on Thursday last, at two o'clock in the 
morning, by the astronomer royal, Dr. Maskelyne, 
at Greenwich. 

A very fickle character being surprised in the 
act of hanging himself, was interrogated by the 
person, who discovered him concerning the cause 
of this rash action. Only from a Icme of change^ 
he replied. 

The London wits, alluding to the partiality of 
the town to Cookers lago, declared, on a late occa- 
sion, that it was impossible for John Bull to expect 
good entertcinment at Covent Garden, when there 
was no Cook there. 

A poor sweep travelling through Stretton, near 
Burton-npon-Trent, last week, being benighted, 
knocked at the door of a farmer, and bcj^ged he 
might sleep in the stable till the approach of day, 
but was refused. The labourer, however, hearing 
the answerj and having more hiimanity than his 



'm»At«r, s%>ller€*d \Atk to take his iiqM>se upoft «othe 
straw in the bam. It happened about two oVftbdt 
in the fhoming, two villains (^ame with A borve atid 
cartf with an intent to rob the bam, and Iraving 
jnearly filled one bag, said, 'twas a pity tlitfy had 
not engaged another mate to hold the cftndle ; the 
poor sweep hearing this, and imagining \ht men 
belonged to tbe house, ruslied fhom the straw, and 
exclaimed, " O, I'll hold the can«e!'* The vil- 
lains, at this unexpected answer, and the appear- 
ance of his black face and #hite teeth, hatftily de- 
camped, leaving hors^, cart, and bags, at the 
disposal of the supposed devil. 

{Sun. 

Though liveries have not yet been formally res- 
tored by law in Paris, there is a dress, by which 
servants are obviously enough distinguished, and 
the first consul has now given the example of ren- 
dering this splendid. His liveries, or perhaps we 
should say, the costume af his servartts^ are sky-blue, 
with a plain gold lace ; those of Madam Bonaparte, 
light green and gold. 

The number of persons burned to death has great- 
ly increased since the introduction of light clothing. 
Ladies are forced to a nearer enjoyment of the 
fire, and the thin muslin transparency is in a blaze 
iu a moment. 

Thd Wi>«i who were sold in Egypt> were Abys- 
sinian womant tobc em^yed asdom^tios. Tbe 
price was very low, and every French soldier had 
his domestique. The discipline, in the English ar- 
my was too strict to allow such amorous handmaids^ 

The brewers of port wine in England seem not 
such skilful adepts, nor such ezteBaivejdealeFs ia 
the /lome commoditj^ as was experienced about half 
a century since, at whioh period the following re- 
markable occurrence took place :.«..An informa- 
tion having been given td some excise officers, that 
a Tcry large quantity of port, not having paid the 
duty, was deposited in a particular cellar, they re- 
paired to the spot, and seized upwards of fifty pipes. 
The owner, who had made near a piumb^ by what 
he hesitated not to stile vinum supernaculum^ deter- 
mined to stand suit with the officers. On Vhe mat- 
ter being brought to issue, he irrefutably proved, 
that there was not a single drop of Opofto vine tn 
the whole quantity seized ; but that his supemacu- 
lum was entire ty composed of rough cider, ami Bri- 
tish spirits, coloured with the wood called red 
Saunders, which gives a brisk and beautiful tinge, 
by being previously put into spirits. The excise 
officers were of course nonsuited. 

A gentleman, who had been looking over some 
valuable rings the other day, at a fashionable je wal- 
ler's, literally walked away with one of the value 
of 100 guineas. The poor goldsmith vainly at- 
tempted to overtake him, on the full run, and call- 
ing out, «' Stop thief!" as loudly as possible. A 
person, who heard the hue and cry, and was observ- 
ing the amazing rate, at which our pedestrian kept 
mov'mg, would have stopt him as the thief alluded 
to; but he was intimidated by the gentleman's 
appearance, and his vociferathig " Keep off, sir, I 
am walking for a hundred." 

An actor of some humcur, whose name we 
shall not now mention, was lately pressed by his 
tailor for the payment of a large bill. The debtor 
declared himself to be, in the modem phrase, in a 
state of impecuniosity. ' The tailor very modestly 
asked for a' bond, which the other expressed his 
readiness to grant, provided the matter was kept a 
secret ! When the bond was brought, it was indig- 
nantly tore, and thrown in the tailor's face. ^' You 



tueAf* saU tiie litdifAaie caaedten, ^ fM pi%- 
kafoed'fo'ktftp tbe seei^oti and mnr your p«per be- 
gins, < Se it hwvm to mil wt€n by thcat prewnU I" 

The ibflowlng article fipom a Paris paper, pre- 
sents a vivtd picture of the kiKury of tepid iMUliiiigt 
a grateful and necessary practke^ l# w^oli tmmf 
of our dear cottntrymcn> ta the disgrace -of their 
own purity, and to the scandal of the physScian> are 
utter strangers. Fas est et ab h»ste doceci* 

Amongst the novelties of Paris are the tbemut, 
or hot baths. They' are ft^rmed to a-tw^ kmg^rev 
sel, which floats upon the river near «lie aecotid 
arch of the potit rt)ya!. lii tfiis stiitctBfe tfieft 
are one hundred and forty baths in two slories, 
each story being bounded by a gallery for preme- 
nade. In these baths, when you have sat as long as 
you please, you ring a bell, and whatever relrnb- 
ment you desire, is floated to you upon a eerie sil- 
ver. If you desire perfumes, you have tlwaa, aod 
you thcn'retire to dress in a rornn, wftich periaios 
to each bath. The price for thiv Indulgetice, re- 
freshments ejtcepted, is 15d. Englith. Tke bafti 
are open night and day. 

Miss Baillie haivng written** A Series ofPhys" 
intended to illustrate the progress of passion, ii 
thus complimented in a late miscellany. 

From the Blue Beards, the Pizarros, the Castk 
Spectres of the English stage, from the wildnv' 
ings of the Cerman Drama, and the lax monfiiy 
thence inculcated with our tbcatrieal crhihitioiB^ 
from the mummery of pageantry^the €:aDt voniiof 
comedy, it is a welcome relief to turn Xjo^ftft 
where the powers of the mind find real ttcnab, 
where the feeling heart subscribes to tfactntf^tl 
the portrait, where the powers of a Stddoasnil 
find adequate employment, and where the eahA- 
lishments of poetry arc made subservient to the 
noblest purposes. 

A new writer thus justly describes the plays of 
Kotzebue. 

To paint the wild ebulUtions of bigh-wrougbt 
feeling, to represent passion as the grand sublimer 
of human nature, to throw beings of enthusiastic 
irritabilily into situations inconceivably agoniziDg, 
are aniong the favourite objects of the GcrmaB 
muse. ' To accomplish an undertaking so gigantic, 
no expression can be too forcible, no language too 
glowing. Morality, principle, virtue, all fade before 
this now philosophy of the passions. The Ger- 
mans, in these daring attempts, may be sublime; 
let us, whose judgment condemns as wild, these 
strange vagaries of the domination of fueling, be- 
ware, lest in endeavouring to emulate their subli- 
mity, minds, which fcacA themselves to admire these 
representations of our strained passion, (br it cer- 
tainly is an acquired taste, will scarcely ever be 
able to feel any relish in the more simple beauties 
of just delineations of nature. Like those, who 
having vitiated their palates with high dishes and 
luxurious fare, find it extremely difficult to return 
to simple diet, and unsophisticated viands. 

The following letter was actually written by aa 
usher of a school, as a model for a young gentle- 
man to inform his parents that he should be home 
at the Christmas vacation. It may well match 
with the pedagogue's well-known love letter in 
Peregrine Pickle : 

" It is impossible to verbally declare the sub- 
limity of satisfaction which 1 experience, in the 
fond anticipation of passing that period of temporal 
abstraction from scholastic attention, ordinarily 
cognominated the vacation, or, as marking the 
diurnal Sanctimonious employment usually direct- 
ed, emphatically appellated holidays: therefore^ 
in simple and humble dictates I inform you, that 
, tlie retess is fixed for thtf 23d of the present duo- 
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decimal AviaicH of tlie oumal so^r feevolttlkms : 
then shall I hope to experience all those domiciliary 
delectatiriosi usually attendant on that periodical 
festivity, conjunceted with the hHaritka of those, 
with whom I am enfratemally c6nnected. Then 
those viands, vaporialty affbcting our oiftictory 
organs with their saluhrtous efiktria, and our sto*- 
machs, with their invij^oraling influence, will be 
abundantly devoured, whether consisting of terre- 
facted or bulliated quadrupedal eamons substance, 
the more delicate €bces of the volant aerial inhabi- 
tants, or the submarine piscatory residents*. « .con- 
cluding with those heterogeneous compositions, 
called puddings, aided by the exhilarating effects 
of tlaotts libations !" 

A gentleman lately' ^^ed another, recent from 
the city of Washington, if he could give him any 
id§a of Mr. Bacon*^ speeches* Yes, says he^ thi^ is 
the substance of one of them tersified* 

Good people t\\, both great and tmalt, 

And eke, and ayot and also ; 
Pray len4«a«ar,«nd y«u shaU h^ar, 

jiad then I x^epX not bawl >o. 

There was a time, when' times were fjioAl 

The ancient bard in rhjme sin|^^ 
So use time well* 'tis dme we 0hould« 

We should so, did we time things. 

So to conclude and make an end 

Of my nice diction'd ditty, 
Indeed '|{a<lme the times 'Shoidd meadf 

In cQuutry -aadio city* 

A humourous correspondent remarks* Abat now 
to call the city »f -Waihiftgton the ftd€ral City is 
quite 6be6lete. As it is the headH;|U9rtel*B and 
favoured region of Mc Jefferson and his myrmi- 
dons> it would be more accnoote to call it the jdrus- 
Federal City. 

In his lectures on paintings liie ingenious Fuseli 
remaito that 

The desperate moan of Macbeth 's qisccfi on see- 
ing the TliiiMMMry •spot still une&ced» ijl£ect her 
hand) ia an iisage anaubed fiKun. the llap of terror. 

After perusing the f<^9wixig descripiion of Paul 
preaching at Athens, one need scarody regret the 
absence of the ptccute i 

<< In the cartoon of P<u»l amMnmctng-htsOod frol/a 
the height of the AreofMigu6,iie aplMsaratiie organ 
of superior power. The assembiy* (hough select- 
ed with otavacteris(ic>art for the^pavpoae, «re the 
natural offspring of place and motacni* We per- 
ceive the involvod meditktiiQn.of ihe Stoic^^^^he Cy- 
nic's ironic sneer — the inoredukms smiSe of the 
elegant Epicurean— the eager disputants of Che aca- 
demy — Vhe elevated attetttioo of Plato's so 1-— the 
rankling malice of the R^bi---and ihe Magician's 
myalefious glance. 

Superior -degrees of happiness are not to be ex- 
pected solely from aakill in arts and science»-— iiom 
study and from retirement : but chieBy from those 
wtuesand good quaUtio»^4ii which ttven the illite- 
rate find it — from prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude and contentment. The boast of felicity 
without these, is bujt the rant of pride, and the rhap- 
sody of inexperienced speculation. 

Early old age and early dotage are introduced by 
an abject derdiction of our .poweps. . We labour to 
increase our fortunes, and suffer our faculties to run 
to ruin without reluctance : but it is surely worth 
while to contend strenuously for their preservation. 
Of how little value are the enjoyments of life, when 
we come to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all 
that should delight our senses— inform our under- 
standing—enrich our memory, and glitter on our 
imagiBatioiu It is^ worth, while to pursue cT^ry 



method which has a tendency to prolong ottr menial 
existence. Among these we may venture to enu- 
merate a constant, yet moderate exercise of our 
abilities— -a daily accumulation of new ideas — a re-* 
collc;etMli of the old**^^ rule over the passions and 
temperance in general. We often accuse time and 
nature for decays, which are caused by our own 
neglect. Instead of immersing /ourselves in the 
pursuit of wealth, which we shall never enjoy, and 
honors, which are empty bubbles^ let our desire be 
to preserve our faculties unimpaired to the last, and 
to shine, as the «un shines bright, through the 
whole of his progress ; and though, with abated 
heat and effulgeilee at the close of it, yet with a 
lustre venendile and serene, tiH it descends to the 
other hemisphere. 

In a cKmate capricious as our own^ fine weather 
affords a great pleasure, and he who is not urged 
to exertion by his wants ^m* passions, seems to ac- 
quiesce in it, and to require few other gratifications 
besides the enjoyment of it unmolested. The mind 
is geiHly lulled by it to a luxoriods complacency, 
and finds contentment in the Eptciirean pleasure of 
a perfect inactivity. To bask in the sunshine, or to 
breath the balsaontc ^oir.bf'a thphyrintheahade, 
is a satisfactioU'Ofa sensirii^kind**^ bag delightful 
than pure. 

Formerly as men journeyed ithrougb M authot^ [ 
elucidations :in the margin attei^ed your paogress, 
like lamps by the road aide ;> but nowy it may be j 
presumed, books ahinc like phonphMni^'Ortiie glow 
worm, with inhetent instre, and wt qmt JMi the as- 1 
sistance of extrin»c iUumination. 

Fashionable Afshing characters nay be compar- 
ed to a dashing torrent-.*4dl noise, all foam, all vio- 
lence for a moment, and then .spent or exhausted 
forever : or^o a comaett attracting ail eyes for a 
short time, but cheering no syslem, and perhaps 
endangering aH : or to a kittle drum which owes 
its power of making a noise to brass and. en^pti- 
ness : or to some vUe liquors — hot in the mouth, 
but without a body. 

Madame Scudery, the authoress of Clelia, the 
Great Cyrus, and many other pondei^us romances, 
was remaAably ugly- The following lines, writ- 
ten by her, and addressed to a painter, who had 
drawn her portrait, give a stronger proof of her 
wit and ^ood-humour, than^is to be found in her 
works. 

Nanteutl, en faisantm*!! iRHi^, 
A de son art divin sjgnaic Icpoovoir ; 
Je hais mes traits daus tnon miroir, 
Je ie^^aime dans &on ouvroge. 

A ti^lescope, of the value of eleven thousand 
pounds sterling, has just been shipped, in the river 
Thames, for the royal observatory at Madrid. It 
was made under the direction of Mr. Herschell, 
and it fills so many bulky packages as to freight 
the whole of a small ship. Atk>ther telescope is 
also about to be completed, under tbe same direc- 
tion, for the academy of sciences at St.Petersburgh, 
which will cost about f)ve thousand pounds. 

An eminent German physician has discovered a 
ne^r vahiable property in the cow-pox. Some of 
those, wlio had been innoculHttd with it, having 
been afterwards attacked by the scarlet fever, had 
it, it is stated, with circmRstances of extraordinary 
mildness. 

Travelling aerial vehicles may soon be expected 
to be reduced to as great perfection as inourmaii 
coaches.^ An author has published a book at 
Vienna, shewing that ea^s may be nsed iti draw- 
ing air-biUlooDs. He likewise hif s «dowi\ruks for 



yoking and drfving them together^ with the whole 
system of their manege. This certainly is a step 
beyond building castles in tiie aii*. 

SrjTE BKD. 

Ever since an account of the marquis of Exeter*8 
grand state bed appeared in the fashionable world, 
grandeur in -this aiticJe of furniture has become 
quite the rage. Among others, the lord mayor 
feeling for the digniiy <>f the city of London, has 
petitioned the corporation for one of great splen- 
dour, to be placed i[n the mansion-house, at the 
citys expense. 

We have been favoured with a description of tbis 
magnificent state bed, the choice of his lord&bip. 
The body is formed by the callipee, or under shell 
of a large turtle, carved in mahogany, and suflaci- 
ently capacious to receive two well-fed people. 
The caUipash, or upper shell, forms tlie canopy. 
The posts are four gigantic figures, richly gilt; 
two of them accurate copies of Gog and Magogy 
the other two represent Sir William Walworth and 
the laatnaan in aimour. Cupids with custards are 
the supporters. The curtains are of masarine 
purple, ax^cuiiously wrought with the series of the 
idle and industrious apprentice from Hogarth, in; 
gdld embroidery. But tlie ^lens exceed desr 
cription ; there^ the various incidents in the Hfe of 
Whittingtpn are painted. The mice in one of the 
compartments are done so much to the life, that 
his lordship's cat, who is an accurate judge of 
mice, was deceived. The qutlt is of fashionable 
patch-woi^ flj^uresf the description of which we 
shall not anticipate, as we understand Mr. Birch 
has obtained a sketch of it, for his large twelfth 
cake. The whole is vi^orthy of the taste of the first 
magistrate of the first city of the world. 

{fjondon p0per. 

We find, in the weekly account of clerical pro- 
motions, that the rev. Mr. Sheepshanks succeeds Dr. 
Mereweatherj in the rectory otBleatir\g. 

[Mominj^ Postm 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

A MODERN I^VE DITTT* 

WHERE 9BfeayIkill oe'r bU rocky bed, 

Roars like a bull in battle. 
In neat log cfibin. lives annaid. 

Who tends her father's cattle; 
She's every charm of mind and face. 

Young, baiidsomef gay> ^d wittyy 
And then she rides with such a grace 

With butter jto the city. 

Her churns and pails, scour'd white as snowj 

And pewter plates, in many a row, 

Whfere you OMght see your face, sir y^ 

She'll raise the haycock on the meadi 
Or toss it out so pretty. 

Or, mounted on old Grey, will speed 
With butter to the city. 

To see her panting oe'r her churn, 

Witl'i charms sa.fiush'd and glowing. 
Would make a hermit's bosom burn, 

His frozen blood set flowing ; 
But all the lads their arts have tried 

In vain, to move her pity, 
She jeers, then mounts old Grey, to ride 

With butter U> the city. 

Ah me ! tlio' us'd to stir my stumps, 

^^y cart T scarce can follow. 
And, sharing in liis master's dum^t 
. Not Dobbin minck my holto^ 
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O ! cotild I make this Ims mj brkle. 
Could I but marry Kitty, 

Toj?^cthcr in my cart, we'd ride 
With iNitter to tiie city. 



[ 



FOR TEE PORTFOLIO. 

At a literary and social c\v^, which Meafionallj meets 
in thiscky, two members generously offered a fine West- 
India turtle, with whWh the party was to be feasted, on 
some merry May day. The profTer was Joyonsly received, 
and the charge of this amphibious gin was, with great 
solemniry, committed to mine bott rf the xarter. A few 
evenings, prior to the anticipated banquet, a servant com- 
municated to the dob the dismal intelligence, that the 
hirtie vta* dead. The copcteraation and chagrin of the 
company can be better imagined than described. A great 
foet of antiquity somewhere informs us, tl)at 

Cnrx iiwii loquontnr, ingeotet stupent. 

This dumb sorrow seemed to close the watering mouth 
of each of our expecting epicures, till it was recollected, 
that the demise of the turtle, as it was sincerely lelt, 
should be poetically deplofcd by 

" The poor,dtstres8*d, sonriving few.** 

Accordingly our lanrcat wasinvoked^ wlio forthwith pro- 
d«ccd the following.] 

„ ..^Equalege necessius 

Sortitur insignes et imos. 

OV ATUETLB* 

Te sons of mirths your clamours quetty 

And cease that joyous roar, 
For lo Sebastian^ comes to tell 

Your turtle is no more. 

ADd 18 be gone ? ah ! say not so ! 

He look'd so green and sleek; 
Would he had died a month ago. 

Or liv'd another week. 

For had he died a month before^ 

In R— - and B .'s tub, 
They would alone his loss deplorei 

Unnoticed by the club. 

Or, had he lived but seveh days. 

We ne'er should look so blue; 
But festive anthems to his praisci 

Had sung in No. 3t. 

Ah I did the fates like mortals feel) 

Humanely would they say, ' 

"No turtle dies but by the steel !*' 
For that's their natural way. 

•* But what," says Joe, " is in you all. 

You make so d— d a pother ; 
Iguess\ we'd better Hardy call. 

And make him get another*'* 



* Sekoftian, an obsequious German, one of the waiters, 
and the very counterpart of Shakspeare's Francis, always 
resdv with bis '* anon, anon, sir.'* His haggard look and 
faul^ering tongue, when he essayed to speak of the untimely 
death of our hopes, and the regretted turtle, have been well 
described by the poet of nature. 

..The whiteness of his cheek 

Was apter than his tongue to tell his errand. 

£*en such a man. so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone. 

Drew Priam*s curtain in the dead of ni|^t. 

And would have told him half his Troy was bum'ds 

But Priam found the fire, ere he hiis tongue. 

And we TuruUa's death, ere he reported it. 

f No. 2. This is that ^omui/n/efiflr,with which, if Virgil 
had been acquainted, he would have assig^ned it a place in 
his own Olympuk. It is a r»tti recent in the hotel, o^eri- 
ferouH wiih segars, and vocal with wi' and joy. 

X I guest. This alludes to the provincial idiom, of a cer- 
tain New -England member, whose tongu^ is not filed for 
Ibe purer ifans of Philadelphia. I 



SELECTED POETRY. 
ODE 

rOS THSVEW-TKAa^ 1803* 
Mf MBNMr JAMES frE^ ESQ,* ftE* LMtMmMT* 

LO from Bellooa's crimson caff 

At leB|^ the panting steeda unboundi 

At length the thimder ^ the war 

In festive sbouta of peace is drown'd : 

Yjct at around her monarch's browt 

Britannia twines the olive bough> 

Bold as her eagle eye is cast, 

On hours of recent tempest past: 

Through the rude Fava and adverse gaki 

When free she spread her daring aail. 

Immortal glory's radiant form. 

Are guiding load-star through the storm ; . ' 

Directed by whose golden ray^ 

Thro' rocks and shoals she kept her steady way ; 

<' My sons," she cries, << can Honour's guerdon 
claim, 

<< Unsoil'd my parent wortlh unstain'd their sove- 
reign's fame?" 

Albion! though oft by drtttd alarms, 

Thy native valour has been tried, 
Ne'er did the lustre of thy arms 

Shine forth with more refulgent pride 
Than when, while Europe's sons dismay 'd, 
Shrunk recreant from thy mighty aid ; 

Alone, unfriended, firm you stood, 
A barrier 'gainst the foaming flood. 
When mMd and soft the silken hreexe 
Blows gently o'er the ripling seas ; 
The pinnace then may lightly sweep. 
With painted oar the halcyon deep ; 
But when the howling whirlwinds rise. 
When mountain billows threat the skies, 
With ribs of oak the bark must brave • 
The inroad of the furious wave ; 
The hardy craw must to the raging wind 
Oppose the sinewy arm, th' imconquerable mind. 

In every clime where Ocean roars. 

High tho' thy naval banners flow; 
From where by Hyperborean shores. 

The frozen gale ungenial blew. 
To sultry lands that Indian surges lave, 
Atlantic isles and fam'd Canopus' wave ; 
Tho' from insulted Egypt's coast 
Thy armies swept the victor host. 
From veteran bands where British valour won 
The lofty wall's of Ammon's godlike son: 
Useless the danger and the toil. 
To free each self-devoted soil, 
Auxiliar legions from thy side 
Recede to swell the Gallic conqueror s pride ; 
While on Marengo's fatal plain, 
Fattlifbl to honour's tie, brave Austria bleeds in 
vain. 

Not fir*d by fierce Ambition's flame. 
Did Albion's monarch urge his car. 
Impetuous thro' the bleeding ranks of war. 
To tfuccour and protect his nobler aim. 
His guardian arm, while each Hesperian vale. 
While Lusitania's vine-clad mountains hail, 
Their ancient rights and laws restored. 
The royal paUiot sheaths th' avenging sword ; 
By heaven-bom Concord led, while Plenty smiles, 
And sheds her bounties wide to bless the sister 
isles. 



DICK STRYPE, 

0« rUB FORCE OF «/f J/f* 
A TALK.,..BY TIMOTHY BRAaCBLfi* 

HABITS ai*e stubborn things: 
And by tlie tin^ea nun is tum'd of forty, 



. , His mliiif ptBaion*sflpown ie hang^tjrt 
There is no clipping of its wings. 
The truth will best be shewn. 
By a familiar instanceof our ewn. 

Dick Strype 
Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe : 
He Qs'd te say, one pipe oi Kirkman's best 

Gave life a zest. 
To him 'twas meat, and drink, and pkyaiCf 

To see th^ friendly vapour . 

Curi round his midnight taper, 

And the black ^mc 

Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
So still he smok'd, and drank, and crack 'd his jskt; 

And) had he single tarri^. 
He might have smok'd, and atill grown old ii 
smoke; 

But Richard married. 

His wife was one, who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice. 
She was so nice: 
And thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was-scour^d from top tetoe. 
And all the floors were rubb*d sobrigltV 
You dar'd not walk upright 
For fear of sliding ; 
But that she tooka pride in. 

Of all things else Rebecca Strype 

Could least endure a pipe. 

She rail'd updn the £lthy herb tobaccoy 
Protested that the nmsome vapour 
Had spoil'd the hest chintz curtaiz&s antf ir/i- 
pcr. 

And cost her many a ponnd in stucco t 

And then, she qu4>ted our king James, vianidK 

" Tobacco is the devil's breath.** 

When wives 9/7/ govern, husbands mitfiobey; 
For many a day 

Dick moum*d and miss^ his favourite tobacco, 
And curs'd Rd>ecca. 

At length the day approach 'd, his wife nostdic; 

Imagme noi(r the doleful cry 

Of female friends, okl aiintsi and ronsinii 

Who to the funend come by dozens^ . 

The undertaker's men and mutes 

Stood at the gate in sable suHs^ - 

With doleful looks, 

Just like so many melancholy rooks. 

Now cakes dnd wine are handed round. 

Folks sigh, and drink, and drink, and sighy 

For grief makes people dry ; 

But Dick is missing nowhere to be founds 

Above, below, about,' ^ i 

They search 'd the house throughout, 

Each hde and secret entry, 

Quire from the garret to the pantry, 

In every come r^ cupboard, nook and shelf» 

And all concluded he had hang'd hknsel& 

At last they found him....reader, guess yoa where ^ 

'Twill make you stare.... - 

Perch'd on Rebecca's c<finj at his rest, 

Smoaking a pipe of Kirkman'i i/estj 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS* 

FOM THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BT SAMUBL SAUNTER, ISq. 

No. XXL 

t^i. Saumtei, 

IN your 18th number, in the raluable essays 
om the Microcosm, I see a comparison or esti- 
late of the merits of some of that class of writers, 
ho leave the beaten track of narration and his- 
>ry, and whose endeavour it is to illustrate the 
)ophthegm,....that there is not only an experi- 
ice of fact, but also an experience of principle. 

The preference which your friend, Mr. Griffin, 
ves to Richardson's Charles Grandison, and to 
at class of novels, occasions the present address ; 
r having previously formed a different opinion, 
le perusal of that essay induced me to methodize 
y thoughts, which, if you think proper, you may 
ive a place in your next. 

The remarks on Fielding*s Tom Jones, I admit 
•e correct, and the exceptions apply, as relate to 
lildren; but, though I do not, by any means, ad- 
it that as the first of the class that may be con- 
asted with Richardson, yet I would not put either 
to the hands of youth, 'till they had attained some 
aturity of understanding: but whensoever it 
icomcs proper to put works of imagination into 
c hands of the pupil, I consider those as prefer- 
►le, who draw manners and characters from life; 
fio represent their personages in situations, in 
bich it is probable we may be placed ourselves ; 
io do not make them behave always as the purest 
sdom or prudence would dictate, but suffer them 
metimcs to act as under the influence of natural 
^sions and desires, undisciplined and untutored, 
id upon whose conduct the rewler is left to 
oralize. At the head of this class, Ate may place 
£ Sage, Smollet, Fielding, Miss Bumey, &c. 

I know that Mr. Griflin and other advocates for 
e sentimental and virtuous model, exclaim 
ainst the tendency of representing a mixture of 
•tue and vice in the same character; ihey will 
Y it is dangerous to bring us into the society of 
:e, though introduced or accompanied by virtue ; 
' that the hero of our novels, though found some- 
aes guilty of transgressions, of overleaping the 
lindanes of virtue and innocence, yet, from the 
oity of some humane, or the brilliancy of some 
i-oic action, we are instantly led to extend him 
r forgiveness, nay, almost to give him a place in 
• esteem, and consequently, that this must have 
*ndency to lessen our abhorrence of vice. 
\li tiiis is plausible, Mr. Sauntpr, but all this is 
cogent. Though there arc characters of 
iglcd virtue and vice represented in these novels 
ivocate, does it necessarily follow, that our ab- 
rence of vice must be diminished, or that our 
5C of the obligations of morality and religion 

to be shaken) by these representations ? They 
1 not say, tl>at the authoi-s appear to have in- 
dcil to make impressions unfavourable to virtue; 



where then, let me ask, is the necessity of draw- 
ing the above inference ? and as it cannot but be 
admitted, that we possess the faculty of discrimi- 
nation, why should its proper use be decried in 
this instance only ? 

But before I represent the advantages of these 
writings I advocate, I shall exhibit an objection to 
the other class, which the sentimental advocates 
may answer. 

If there is not an obvious association of virtue 
and vice in the characters drawn by Richardson 
and his imitators, there is a something more dan- 
gerous, because less obvious :...«A contrast be- 
tween one virtue or excellency and another; a 
war of duties, where those of the cardinal sort 
appear subordinate, because common, while the 
others are most likely to be preferred, because 
they come forward only %n extraordinary occa- 
sions, and are represented so as to attract our ad- 
miration ; the duty to parents is contrasted by the 
duties of friendship and love ; the virtues oi justice, 
of prudence, and oeconomy, arc put in competidon 
with the exertion of generosity, of benevolence, 
and of compassion. 

In the enthusiasm of sentiment (says a respect- 
able author), there is as much danger as in the 
enthusiasm of religion, in substituting certain im- 
pulsive feelings in place of real practical dudes ; 
and the pupils of these refined sentimentalists nre 
but too apt to calk of virtues they never pracdse ; 
to pay in words what they owe in acdons; and to 
open their minds to impressions, which have never 
any effect on their conduct, but are considered as 
something foreign to, and distinct from it. 

This separation of conscience from feeling, I 
consider to have the most dangerous tendency : it 
eludes the strongest obligations to rectitude; it 
blunts the strongest excitements to virtue, when 
the ties of conscience bind the sendment, and not 
the will^ and the rewards of feeling crown not the 
heart, but the imagination. 

But the creation of refined and subtle feeling, 
reared by the authors of the works to which I 
allude, has an ill effect, not only on our ideas of 
virtue, but also on our estimate of happiness. 
That sickly sort of refinement creates imaginary 
evils and distresses, and imaginary blessings and en- 
joyments, which embitter the common disappoint- 
ments, and depreciate the common attainments 
of life. This affects the temper doubly, both with 
respect to ourselves and others: with regard to 
ourselves, from what we think ought to be opr lot; 
with respect to others, from what we believe ought 
to be tliejr sentiments. It inspires a certain 
childish pride of our own superior delicacy, and an 
unfortunate contempt for the plain worth, the ordi- 
nary, but useful occupations and ideas of those 
aro\md us. Besides, the more highly charged the 
miv.-.ners of these are, the more hold they lake of 
the imagination, and consequently the more influ- 
ential they become; but a novel hero or heroine 
thus described, though without a fault, may be 
a very unfit model for imitation. 

But, sir, the novels of tl»e other class possess an 
appropriate and considerable merit ; they are em- 
ployed for very useful purposes, ^y a judicious ) 



imitation of manner and character, whose proto- 
type is in nature, they exhibit one of the best 
modes of instroction ; by introducing their per- 
sonages into such intcresdng situations, as may 
actually occur in life, they afford the opportunity 
of placing in an useful light, whatever is laudable 
or defective in character or conduct. By these 
representations, they show the errors into which 
we may be betrayed by our passions, consequendy 
tend to render virtue amiable, and vice odious. 
Whence I would infer, that this approximation t» 
the exhibition of real life has a more t^utkry influ- 
ence on the taste of society, as well as a greater 
tendency to promote moral improvement aiKl use- 
ful instruction, than Richardson's *• faultless naon- 
sters, which the world ne'er saw." 

The effect of well contrived stories (upon die 
plan I advocate) towards accomplishing their pur- 
poses, is even stronger than any effect that can be 
produced by simple naked instruction ; and hence 
we find, that the wisest men, in all ages, have more 
or less employed fiction and fable, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. 

I shall only add, in die words of Dr. Johnson, 
^' It is essential (says he, speaking of youth), it is 
essential to preserve the imaginadon sound, as 
well as pure, and not to allow them to foi*get, 
amidst the intricacies of sendment, and the dreams 
of sensibility, the truths of reason, and the laws of 
principle.'* I amy 

Your's, &c. 

J. D. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

TftAXtLATBO raOM THE OBBMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR 7ffE PORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XL 

In Continuation:— Paper Money* 

The paper money above-men doned was the only 
engine they had to earn' on the war, and was pecu* 
liarly characteristic of the Americans ; especially 
when we take into consideration all that precededt 
and what happened after its annihilation. In tke 
history of Soul^s above-mentioned I find a passage 
upon this subject, which, on that account, I will 
here extract. '^ The Americans had no naval 
force, at least a very weak one; they defended 
themselves in their own country. TJie theatre of 
the war gave tlicm innumerable advantages over 
the English... .nothing more forcibly proves their 
exhausted btate ; and the obstinacy of the British 
ministry was not so foolish as has been maintained. 
Researches cf this nature give a very correct idea 
of the character and manners of a nation, and pos- 
terity will, from these proceedings alone, judge 
with sufficient accuracy, that the inhabitants of the 
United States had no eothusiasm for the war; that 
they sold their services to the conj^rcss, and &oId.-> 
them Y^ry dc^j that |.iicy were notwarrio^-s; tUati^ 
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Sf they for a moment took up arms to defend their 
neighbourhood, they very soon laid them down 
again; that their army consisted chiefly of merce- 
nary soldiers; that the love of liberty never inspir- 
ed them with that magnanimity, which never belies 
Itself, and sacrifices vigour, life, and fortune ; and, 
finally, that they must never be compared with 
those brave Swiss, and those proud Batavians, who, 
through the course of a long war, d^ly opposed 
their breasts to the spears of the Austrian and Span- 
ish armies, and asked for no other reward, than to 
die, or to lire free. For although we are not in- 
formed of the amount of the debt of the Swiss can- 
tonst at the period when they obtained an armis-^ 
tice; and although the negligence of hibtoriuns 
has alike left us unacquainted with that of the 
United Netlierlands, at the time when they began 
to enjoy their independence ; it is known, at least, 
that the debt of the Swiss was next to nothing, and 
that of tlie Hollanders, though somewhat more con- 
siderable, about two hundred times smaller than 
that of the United States." 

These remarks appear to me evidently just and 
unanswerfible, although in the same book an at- 
tempt is made in the paragraphs immediately suc- 
ceeding to controvert them. ** It must be known," 
will it be said, in justification of the Americans, 
^^ Kow much the independence of the new republics 
cost them; and in. this account tlie nominal and 
the real price must not be confounded together. The 
mass of paper money, which the congress at differ- 
ent periods created, amounts indeed to two hundred 
millions of dollars, nominal value; but we must exa- 
mine what waa the true value of this paper money, 
at the time when it came out of the treasury. A 
soldier, who, at the end of 1779, received forty 
paper dollars, had in fact no more than he, who, in 
the years 1775 and 1776, had been paid one paper 
dollar for the same service, for dunng those two 
years the paper money was equal in value with silver. 
At the end of the year 1779, on the contrary, forty 
paper dollars were equivalent only to one in silver, 
and in purchase and sale would pay only for things 
of equal worth." After giving a scale of tlie gra- 
dual depreciation of the paper money, the author 
finds that the two hundred millions in paper, which 
the congress spent, did not exceed the value of 
thirty-six millions, to those, who recei>^d them, 
and then proceeds to say, " If we now estimate ac- 
cording to this rule, the real value of the two hun- 
dred million paper dollars, which the several states 
crrnted; if we reckon the foreign and domestic 
debt of the union at about forty-three million dol- 
lars, and the debts of the several stales at twenty- 
five millions, wc shall find that all these sums to- 
gether amount to one hundred and forty million of 
dollars, and of course that the war cost the inha- 
bitants of the United States really not more than 
this sum. From the battle of Lexington until the 
termination of hostilities, eight ye'ars elapsed. The 
annual expense amounted to seventeen millions 
and three hundred thousand dollars, while England 
•pent more than seventeen millions and three hun- 
dred thousand guineas every year." Cut the au- 
thor does not bring into consideration the small 
cficcts which the Americans produced with their 
seventeen and a half yearly millions of dollars. 
He does not notice the unbounded weakness and 
the bad condition of their army. He had not 
read the letters of general VVashington, where 
all this is painted in lively colours. In this 
IKjint of vicv/, therefor^, the sums expended, in 
themselves large, become enormous. The author 
f ho'jld further have reflected, that with the depi'e- 
ciation of the paper, their military exertions like- 
wise declined, and that owing to the capture of 
r>urgoync*s army, and to the support of France, 
curinj; the last half of the war, the same exertions, 
as at first were no longer necessary. 

We are therefore compelled to acknowledge 
that the Americans sold their services, aud^ojd then) 



very dear; that further, they were as dear during 
the last years of the war, as before the deprecia> 
tion of the paper money, because the services were 
likeivise less; and finally, that the conclusions, 
which the author attempts to refute, appear to be 
perfectly correct. What comparison can then be 
made between England and America? England 
sent a large army, provided with every thing, 
across the Atlantic, and maintained at so great a 
distance; America had scarcely any army, and 
provided with nothing sufficiently, and carried on 
the war at home : England had a naval force, Ame- 
rica none ; England had be»des to do with France, 
Spain, and Holland, and in the East Indies with 
Hyder-Ally ; America, only with a part of the Bri- 
tish forces, and had the support of England's ene- 
mies. Besides, the Americans must, it seems, be 
compared, not with rich, conrniercial, corrupted 
nations of Europe, who make no pretensions to 
republicanism, but with European nations, which 
have shaken off the yoke of slavery, and how stands 
the result of the comparison then ? 

The passage immediately following in my au- 
thor, characterizes the measure of emitting paper 
money, and of course the American people, to per- 
fection. " If it be inquired," says he, " in what 
manner the two masses of continental paper mo- 
ney, and that of the several states, which were 
given to the citizens of the union for the real worth 
of seventy-two millions of dollars, could be redeem- 
ed with about six millions of real dollars? We 
answer, that the holders of the paper gradually lost 
the difference of the sixty-six millions. Every indi- 
vidual contributed so much of the value as the 
paper money lost, while in his hands. This\iiminu- 
tion of value, which they suffered, may be consi- 
dered as a tax, which the circumstances laid upon 
them. The citizens of the United States paid 
thereby a tax of sixty-six million of dollars, and 
this tax was the most oppressive, because the 
most unequal." Egotism punishes itself. The 
Americans, who would make no sacrifices in their 
war for liberty, and would neither render service 
to the general interest, without being well paid, 
nor pay others for performing such service ; these 
Americans, who would have had at once Irrecon- 
cilcable things, it was found necessary to defraud, 
in order to obtain from them the sums necessary 
for the common cause. Taxes, they never would 
have paid; but they had no objection to paper mo- 
ney, because they did not see that it was a bad, 
though concealed mode of taxation, according to 
the usual custom of sensual men, who never see 
beyond the external appearance of things. For 
these taxes were paid chiefly and almost solely by 
those, who, to give credit to the public paper, con- 
sidered it in all their dealings as specie ; who sold 
their real properly for it, and consequently, when 
the paper melted away to nothing, were ruined. 
Here then is a revolution, which punishes its par- 
lizans, by i-obbing them of their property. The 
distrustful, the an ti -patriots, the royalists, &c. who 
hastened to purchase lands with the paper which 
they despised, grew rich. This occasioned a revolu- 
tion of property, always pernicious to morals, and 
which made the rich poor, and the poor rich ; con- 
sequently many people were thrown into a condi- 
tion for which they were not suited ; -for in general 
men are qualified only for that condition, in which 
they were bred. 



CHAP. XII. 

Continuation of the historical Sketch,,,. Peace of Paris* 
Disbanding of the Arntj* 

It not even the'depreciation of the paper money to 
be imputed to the want of public spirit and patriot- 
ism I For if the inhabitants had bound themselves to 



keep it always up to its origmal ?alue, equal t^ \ 
that of silver, the Americans would not at this ] 
time have been burdened with so great a national 
debt. Had they been animated with virtuous pa- 
triotism, they would not have entrusted to merce- 
nary soldiers, chiefly Europeans, the holy cause of 
freedom. They would have emulated with each 
other the honour of fighting for the common wel- 
fare, and their warriors satisfied, either with vic- 
tory in the struggle of liberty, or with dying a glo- 
rious death, would have required of the state only 
food and clothing, but no pay ; while their fiilds 
would have been tilled by those remaining behind, 
and whom age or sickness would have withheld 
from flying to arms. 

Such examples of dieinterested magnanimity 
have been seen among the ancient European na- 
tions, and, in modern times, among the Swiss. 
Even in the despotic monarchy of Frwlcric the sc* 
cond, during the seven years war, proofs of a dis- 
interested, noble patriotism were displayed. The 
Americans have discovered very little of this way 
of thinking. A forced loan^ltke that, which is now 
taking place in France, would have proved either 
the patriotism of the people, or the energy of the 
government. But ^uch a thing would have been^so 
thoroughly impracticable in America, that the 
Americans abhor the whole French revolution, for 
this same operation. Had the country -people and 
the tradesmen furnished the army at the prices 
customary before the revolution; had they taken 
for them public promissory notes, bearing a mode- 
rate yearly interest until discharged, but which the 
holder should have been obliged to keep, or at 
least to endorse, and which according to their 
amount, as proofs of patriotism, should have en« 
titled him to certain privileges ; the paper money 
wouJd have been unnecessary, and the natmnsd 
debt inconsiderable. Besides, the simplest fiscal 
operations are the best, and this had the merit of 
simpkcity in the highest degree. But in that case 
there would have been nothing to be gained by spe- 
culators, and of course it could not suit the taste 
of the Americans. I now hasten to th€ period, 
when, by the peace of Paris, the Americans first 
entered into the list of independent nations. This 
peace itself would hardly have been obtained, 
without France and ^>ain, and had the Americans 
exerted themselves with more energy, would have 
been far more advantageous to them* For then, 
they would beyond alt doubt have obtained posses- 
sion of Canada, Nova Scotia, East and West Florida, 
and Louisiana, which, by this extension of their 
empire to its natural boundaries, would have 
given it a more self-supported security, and have 
freed them from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the English; instead of which their limits, as they 
now stand, lead to an expectation that their terri- 
tories will rather be narrowed than extended* The 
conduct of general Washington aflcrtlie peace, in 
resigning his command, and inducing; his army to 
disband themselves, although the public were i&- 
debted to them for large arrears of pay, deservn 
first a minuter inspection* 

To thinking men, the question arises here, whe- 
ther it were better thus to abandon the Americaa 
people to their own egotism, or to seifce, for a time, 
an unlimited power, in order to establish a compe- 
tent institution, to ennoble the people, and make 
them happy ? Institutions form, by the tneans of 
moral laws and moral arrangements, the charac* 
ter of a people. The legislators oi antiquity, by 
the means of institutions, moulded the people to 
the constitution. The moderns, who busy them- 
selves only with constitutions, which are but the 
external forms of governments, have no concep- 
tion of an institution and its effects, and be side si 
deem them in our days impracticable. Yet na 
constitution can attain its purposes iKritbout in 
tutions \ they are the soulS) of which Uie constit 
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fioB is tlic h^dy* But a legislator must be inspir- 
r<l with a genius of the highest order, and there 
are men of talents, who border upon this highest 
atep without reaching it. Whether Washington 
belongs to that class, I have neither right nor ca- 
pacity to decide. But if he reallf does possess the 
exalted genius of a legislator, it remains still to 
inquire whether his nation is capable of good insti- 
tutions; whether they would not rather have re- 
turned to the yoke oi England, than submit to a 
complete melting down of their manners, usages, 
and laws, and whether they are not in the same 
predicament as the Corinthians, to whom Plato re- 
fused to give laws, because they loved riches, and 
could not bear equality. Add to this, that the pe- 
riod when a state is forming itself, is the most fa- 
vourable for an enemy te attack it, and the neigh- 
l>ourhood of the English in Canada, if they had a 
strong party in the country, was not to be left out 
of the account. If all these circumstances are 
considered, I believe general Washington will be 
readily excused for not having given laws, even 
if he were equal to the task- 
But another question is, whether he ought not 
to have kept the army together? for a standing 
army in a republic where no effective national mi- 
litia exists, would have given it more political im- 
portance in foreign countries, and of course more 
political independence. But this would have drawn 
'upon him, ta a degree beyond all description, the 
hatred of b4s countrymen, who would have panted 
«gaia for the English domination, under which 
-they had no army to matntain; and however con- 
'ibrmable to the general welfare this measure might 
be, its consequences would have been unavoidably, 
that these Americans, who have no feeling for the 
honour of the sUte, would have thrown themselves 
back into the arms of the English* 

The third supposition still remains to be consi- 
dered ; namely, that Washington should have kept 
the army together until the full payment of their 
arrears, and the fulfilment of the promises of re- 
^vards, which had been made to them* It seems 
as if Justice would have required this measure. 
Sut if the weakness ofthe republic, and its incapa- 
city to satisfy those demands were known to him, 
the case assumes again a different shape, and it is 
veil to su^end our judgment concerning it. 

The treatment of these warriors, who had secur- 
ed by their arms the ft'eedomof the Americans, is 
at this period, subsequent to the peace of Paris, 
one of those traits, which most strongly charac- 
terize that people. For the sacrifices of the sol- 
diers, to the public, in arrears of pay, and in the 
promised gift of lands after the peace, certificates 
were given them. The disbanded soldier, oppress- 
ed by poverty, sold to travelling speculators, who 
easily perceived thai they could make a fortune in 
this way, his certificate, for a trifle of money, 
which in a few days was drank up in rum ; after 
which beggary was the inevitable destiny of the 
warrior, while die speculator, to whom afterwards 
the certificates were paid without deduction, lived 
in riotous superfluity, spumed from his door the 
starving soldier, at whose expense he had enrich- 
ed himself, and rolled in the coach, while its wheels 
covered the soldier with dirt. This order of things 
is truly not republican ! Could not the soldiers be 
protected by laws, from the artifices of the specu- 
lators? Was it not the duty ofthe public to pro- 
vide for their support? Was it not genuine Car- 
thagenian ingratitude, to cast off, as no longer of 
use, the instruments, which had worked out the 
American independence, as soon as they had ob- 
tained their object ? Was it not a barefaced viola- 
tion of all faith and honour, not to fulfil tlie pro- 
mises of rewards so sacredly pledged to the soldiers? 
It certainly was. But what else could be expect- 
ed, in a country, where the speculators themselves 
made the laws, {or their own benefits 



CHAP. XIII. 

Continuation of the historical Sketch.,„.77ie Federal 

Const itut ion ^ 

The English and Fi'ench armies had brought 
large sums of money during the war to America. 
A greater degree of national industry had arisen 
from the interruption of importation, and the Ame- 
ricans had leanit to make for themselves many ar- 
ticles, which they had previously drawn from 
Europe. At the peace would have been the pro- 
perest period to apply those sums extant in the 
country, conformably to the general welfare, to 
animate these buds of industry, and, by raising ma- 
nufactures, to give the state a nK>re self-supported 
independence of other countries. This was the 
moment to organize America, and to lay the last- 
ing foundation of a flourishing commonwealth. 
This was the time to give a direction to the senti- 
ments of the people, conformable to a policy of en- 
dent importance in theory, and sufficiently proved 
uscfikl by experience. Instead of this, what was 
the condiict of the American legislative powers? 
They set not the smallest limits to importation, or 
of course to luxury. The only use of the gold 
and silver in the coimtry, was to clothe the women, 
with the most impudent extravagance of expense ; 
and when the specie was run out, they continued 
for some time to purchase in Europe, upon credk, 
and ended with bankruptcy. Upon this, the whole 
nation sunk into a most shameful poverty ; trade 
was at an end ; distrust became universal. No one 
paid his debts, for none had money to pay ; no one 
state discharged its quota for the support of the 
general government, and tlie interest of the public 
debt* Evils so great excited apprehensions of a 
total dissolution ottlie union, and occasioned, in the 
year 1787, a convention, to draw up a new plan of 
government. The want of virtue among the Ame- 
ricans, was, therefore, the cause why they were 
obliged to abolish a form of government, under 
which the Swiss have flourished for centuries* 
HerC) then, the evunt was in direct opposition to 
the opinion of those poliUcIans, who believe that a 
corrupted people can subsist better, divided into 
small repuJ>lics, than imited into one great one. 
How groundless this theory is, I propose to show 
in another work* We must blush io find that the 
luxury of the women was the cause of this revolu- 
tion. Let that sex be reformed ; let it be taught 
not to command, but to obey ; let the connection 
between the two sexes be regulated, and the socie- 
ties of mankind will be happy. 

It is no sign ofthe political sagacity of the Ame- 
ricans, if they believed they could preserve a fe- 
deral republic, under their new constitution. A 
legislative power extending over the whole, must 
very soon crush the powers, which give laws to the 
parts, or in case of resistance by the latter, a dis- 
solution of the union, or a civil war must arise. 
Two supreme powers or sovereignties in one slate 
are as impossible as two Deities, or two souls in 
one body. The several objects of legislation are 
too closely connected together to admit the draw- 
ing of a line, within which the several political au- 
thorities co-existent in one state, must confine 
themselves, and which they must not overstep. 
What a stimulus to anarchy! This is one ofthe 
capital failings of the federal constitution, so called, 
of the Americans, and if a dissolution has not yet 
taken place, the respect for Washington, whose 
influence has been hitherto predominant, is the rea- 
son of it. 

It appears, therefore, that it would have been 
better, entirely to abolish the legislative powers of 
the states, and to have entrusted the whole to con- 
gress ; at least in that case there would have been 
unity in the constitution. The distribution of the 
powers in the congress itself, which consists of two 
branches, a house of representatives and a senate, 



appears not specially adapted to the general wdfarci 
for treaties with foreign powers-can only be con- 
cluded by the consent of two-thirds of the senate, 
and this same senate is the tribunal, which tries 
offences against the state. It therefore, the house 
of representatives should find in a treaty cause for 
impeachment against those, who concluded it; the 
latter would be judges in their own cause, and 
would undoubtedly acquit themselves. This ar- 
rangement is contrary to every principle. In 
England, the upper house possesses a judicial, but 
no part of the executive power; and, in this res- 
pect, the constitution there is incomparably better; 
but tlie senate of congress is besides exclusively 
chosen among the weiJthy class. But the richest 
of the Americans are not those, who possess the 
largest cultivated farms; they are those, who have 
contrived to obtain the njost credit, who circulate 
the most paper, who display the greatest luxury, 
&c. even though they should not pay their debts, 
as indeed follows of course from such tilings. I|t 
a word the speculators, especially ki lands, com- 
pK)se this class. Speculators have no interest in 
the welfare of the nation. On tlie other hand, 
freeholders, who cultivate their oun lands, wliD 
might be called the class of producers of raw ma- 
terials, are most interested in the general welfare, 
and in proportion to the extent of their possessions. 
There is, I believe, little to object against the aris- 
tocracy of this class ; it is the best, if tlie aristo- 
cracy ofthe wise must be given up» But in Ame- 
rica, tlie laws are so constituted, that commercial 
speculators necessarily possess the greatest influ- 
ence ; and as the senate is chosen out of this class, 
there is reason to believe that this body consisU 
of monied aristocrats and usurers, who thus exclu*- 
sively possess the power of making treaties and 
conferring public offices. 

This monied aristocracy, the worst of ally is yei 
more striking among a people^ whose veneration 
for wealth is unbounded, and almost exclusive^ 
lor, generally speaking, the Americans esteem no- 
thing but money. The anti-chambers of the spe-' 
culators are always filled with servile creditors, who 
come trembling to solicit payment of their dues, 
which, however, they very seldom Ql>Uin* 



CHAP. XIV. 

In Continuatiofu«***The Federal C(mstitution*,»*Vant of 
Republicanism in the Praciicem**J^lcction of a P/tf- 
sident. 

If the constitution itself has great delects, the 
manner, in which the people conduct themselves 
in executing it, is by no means republican. Be- 
fore the election, those, who possess the most in- 
fluence assemble together at a tavern, call them- 
selves a committee, and publish a list of candidates. 
At the election, the attendance of the inhabitants 
is far from being universal: many stay carelessly 
at home, and most of the others give their votes to 
persons, for whom men of influence solicit them. 
So that properly the American people make no 
decision at all ; they suffer a few individuals to 
think and act for ihem. Such a people is not re- 
publican, not free, for it has no general will. It 
must, however, be observed, that all this applfes 
less to New-England and the southern states, but is 
chiefly the case in Pennsylvania, and the otlier 
middle states. 

For this reason, the transactions of the legisla- 
tive representative assemblies cannot be consider- 
ed as the expression of the general will. In Eng- 
land, where there is properiy no re present atioii» 
this is not surprising ; nor is it to be expected in 
the senate of congress, which \% not elected by the 
people. But even the houses of representatives 
of the several states, whp are nearest to thepcoplcf 
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do what they ple2tse> without concerning themselves 
about ihtir constituents; hence one set of repre- 
sentatives often throw down what their predeces- 
sors built up, which abuse is owing to a want of 
public spirit. 

Representative constitutions, in general, bear an 
uncommon resemblance to aristocmiic despotism; 
but they are, in their nature, less systematic in 

their measures than hereditary aristocracies 

Changes of things, according to the alternate domi- 
nation of parties, is peculiar to them. Finally, a 
people, which should always choose none but the 
best of their fellow-citizens as representatives, 
>vould certainly be wise enough to practise them- 
selves the legislative power without subscilution. 
When this is not the case, the otlier will be alike 
unavailing, and all the expected good effects of 
lepresentation nugatory. 

That a president of the United Stales, not a pre- 
sident of congress, for there is no such officer un- 
der the new constitution, should be re-eligible at 
the expiration of his time, is certainly contrary to 
the acknowledged principles of republican consti- 
tutions, which consider a rotation of llie highest 
offices as necessary, to prevent a concentration of 
power In the hands of one individual. But among 
41 people inspired with no republican spirit, the 
choice of a new head to the administration, is a 
revolution: for the measures of the legislative 
power, among such a people, will always be those, 
of the president, or individual first magistrate. Sen- 
sual people have always an idol of the day, a physi- 
fjal centre of power, which they worship; sensual 
men cannot abstract ; but the general good, the es- 
sence of the republic, is an abstraction ; principles 
arc abstractions; of course they can never be the 
central point of such men. This is the case with 
tJie Americans, and hence their constitution has 
the defects of a hereditary monarchy, in a still 
higher degree than monarchy itself. Inconsisten- 
cy has been with justice imputed to monarchies, 
inasmuch as every successive prince usually does 
the contmry of what his predecessor did. But 
among tlie Americans, if a new president were 
chosen every four years, there would be as often a 
revolution in the measures of the government. In 
tills respect, therefore, the rule that a president 
may always be re-chosen, though in itself a defect, 
is very salutary. A permanent system, and con- 
sistency of measures, are to be expected only in 
constitutions, where a senate, not chosen by the 
people, exists. This was the strength of ancient 
Kome: the senate made her the mistress of the 
world. 

It must further be observed, that if the will of the 
president always prevails, it is only in so far as it 
does not counteract the egotism of the other men in 
power, and properly, that of the whole people ; 
which would really happen, if he should make 
the general welfare his aim. On this point, the 
Americans will take no joke, and their re- 
sistance woukl be insuperable. This may be illus- 
iiated by the example of England. So long as a 
king of England leaves unhurt the representation 
la parliament, so called, that is, the right of the 
electors to sell their votes to the candidate, and 
that of the members of parliament to sell tlieirs to 
vhe crown, he may govern despotically ; the differ- 
ence between that and other despotisms Is oiily, 
%h'dl he must buy the power of doing the wrong, 
which he intends, whereas others can practice with- 
out paying for their crimes. But no sooner is this 
ri^ht itself, so precious, for the pro6t connected 
with it, attacked, than a revolution arises, and the 
kings are beheaded or expelled. 

For the reasons above-mentioned, I am of opi- 
nion, it wo^ild be best to choose the president for 
life. At least in that case there would be security 
for a longer period, from the dangerous crisis of 
an election, and from changes in the measures of 
igOTeramtnt* la the choice itself; the people ii&» 
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not the smallest share ; the legislative^ assemblies 
of the sutes, consisting, for the most part, in a se- 
nate and a lower house, appoint from among them- 
selves as many electors as the state has represen- 
Utives and' senators in congi-ess. These persons 
elect the president of the United States. Such an 
election does not prove, then, that the person 
chosen is the man of the people, who had no co- 
operation whatever in the choice ; it only shews 
what party happens at the time to have the upper 
hand in the majority of the state assemblies. I 
say happensy because even tlie immediate represen- 
tatives, as 1 have before observed, do not express 
the will of the people. But such an election is dan- 
gerous, because if several state legislatures should 
choose different persons, a separation might easily 
be the consequence. This is now, after the retire- 
ment of general Washington, the case. Virginia 
and the southern states, in general, arc French 
and democratic in sentiment, and their man is 
Mr. Jefferson. The northern states are English^ 
and aristocratic, and their choice may fall upon Jay 
or Adams*. The division into states, which is yet 
preserved, contributes most to this; for if the 
whole were one republic, no man could think of a 
separation, without being treated as a rebel. But 
the word state awakens the idea of an independ- 
ent sovereignty, of which only certain branches 
have been surrendered to the union, which may be 
taken back, and a separation ensue, notwithstand- 
ing all the laws extant to the contrary. But if the 
people were to chuse immediately the president; 
were measures taken to oblige every individual to 
give his vote ; party spirit would not be able to put 
itself in opposition against a choice, which then 
would be the indubitable expression of the will of 
an absolute majority of the people. The present 
arrangement, in this respect, is, in my judgment, 
most injudicious; andthemonied aristocracy, who 
dictated this part of the constitution, discovered 
themselves in this point extremely short-sighted, a 
property, which generally, for the misfortune of 
egotism, accompanies everywhere its steps. It 
must, however, not be forgotten, that I deem the 
person, and the election of the president so import- 
ant, not on account of his prerogatives, which are 
by no means too great, but on account of his influ- 
ence, from the causes above-mentioned. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Continuation of the historical Sketch,. •^•EstMishments 
made under the Federal Constitution..**-The Ex- 
cisey Istc* 

This constitution, therefore, so cried up as a 
masterly work, is, as I believe 1 have shewn, by no 
means a master-piece of human wisdom. We 
will now proceed in our rapid historical sketch, 
which I confine to characteristic facts, and see whe- 
ther the American history, since the introduction 
of this federal constitution so called, furnishes bet- 
ter proofs of the republican virtue and wisdom of 
the nation, than what has preceded ; whether the 
internal administration of the state, and the morals, 
were regenerated ; whether a formidable defensive 
system, and, founded upon it, a firm, generous, 
and morally good system of foreign policy, has been 
followed or not. 

The excise upon brandy was one of the first 
operations of the new government. The drinking of 
brandy was not in the smallest degree diminished by 
this tax ; for the lovers of that liquor are addicted to 
it, to their last gasp. Nor was morality at all con- 
templated as an object of the law, since it must 
have operated against the purpose of the tax, which 
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was the payment of interest upon the national debt. 
The distilling of brandy, since brandy will at any 
rate be drank, is a branch of internal industry; 
and it is better to m.ike it at home, than to import 
it from abroad. Here we see at once the spintof 
import and export speculation, among the rulers, 
endeavouring to stifle in their birth all inland matm* 
fdctures. A tax upon unculiivatod lancis would 
have answered the purpose of t!:Js impolitic excise, 
and, besides, have i)romoted the g:enerai welfare. 
It would have put an end to corrupt land specula- 
tions, and Very soon have converted the forests into 
fruitful fields ; for then it would have been impos* 
sible to possess many millions of acres, producing 
nothing, and for which, at the same time, a tax 
must have been paid. The speculators, then, 
would have been obliged to sell their deserts, cheap 
and at once, in small portions to the poor, who 
would have cultivated them. But bow, having no- 
thing to pay for their extensive tracts of land, they 
can wait their own time, and sell none of them, 
until they have risen very high, and will pay back 
the money advanced upon them, wjtii very large 
profits. Hence it is very difi^ult for the poor to 
obtain land cheap, in a part of the world, where 
such extensive ranges of woods only wait for tJie 
hand of the laborious, planter, to be transformed 
from gloomy wilds into smiling fields, adorned 
with golden harvests. Hence the dispersed situa- 
tion of the inhabitants on the boundaries, which 
dooms them to poverty beyond descriptioo, and 
exposes them to be surprised by the Indians; for 
they push forward to the inmost parts of the fo- 
rest, in order there to clear some lajid, unknown to 
the proprietor, from whom they can purchas^ 
none ; from which property, so honestly acquired, 
they are afterwards often expelled. The public 
good requires the utmost possible production of 
the useiul fruits of the earth, which is hereby im- 
peded. But the fault is in the people themselves, 
inasmuch as every one, who has money, prefers 
speculation to farming. These land-speculators 
create a very pernicious uncertainty and insecurity 
of property ; for as land may pass, perhaps, 
through the hands of ten speculators in one day, 
and many of these gentlemen sell the same thing 
twice over, there is no security against earlier pre- 
tensions, and thus people are often expelled from 
lands, after clearing them at great expense; or 
else obliged to purchase them a second time. 
This is a thing universally known, against which 
the laws give no protection. A land-tax would 
put an end immediately to all these wrongs; but 
instead of that a pernicious excise was introduced. 
Very high imposts were laid upon imported 
goods. The selfish stupidity of the country people 
made them imagine that they were not the people, 
who should pay any thing towaxxis this tax, because 
by it nothing was directly levied upon them; 
though no proof can be necessary, that the coa<* 
sumer pays the whole, and the merchant no part 
of it. It seems, to be sure, as if the erection of 
manufactures would be thereby encouraged; but 
in truth it is not, since, far from making any ad- 
vances, or giving any premiums for that object^ 
no bounds whatsoever were set to the exportation 
of necessary productions. This exportation makes 
every thing, and of course labour, very dear; it is 
pernicious even to agriculture, by giving instabi- 
lity to the price of lands> so that at certain periods 
they lise enormously, and then again sink very 
low. Thus whoever purchases in dear times, is 
ruined when the prices fall. Besides labour rises 
still more than the value of produce ; for the la- 
bourer, owing to their small numbers in propor- 
tion to those of Europe, have it in their power to 
prescribe tlieir own prices, instead of submitting 
to those of the proprietors. I know that near 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, in the year 1796, a day 
labourer, during the harvest, demanded a rixdo.llar 
and sixteen groshea C^ ^oUar^^^u^a^i^r^r)^ a 
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pint of Madeira wine, and a hali^(>im of nim a day, 
and received it. The price of wiicat, and of the 
oth'jr Qcceftsary productiosis of the earthy should 
be Bxed, and their exportation prohibited^ ^vhen- 
ever tbey should rise beyond it (a dollar a bushel 
for wheat, for instance^ and the rest in proportion) ; 
-or magazines should L^: formed when corn is cheap, 
and th^i sold again^ without proilt> when it grows 
dear. It is altogether pernicious for agriculture to 
permit the exportation of horses^ and especially of 
the cattle so necessary for farming. This should 
be entirely prohibit^. There can never be too 
many of them* 

Population increases m proportion with the su" 
perfluity of provisions. * This may be demonstrated 
upon grounds both physical and moral ; and man- 
kind, Hke other animals, increase wherever there 
are plentiful means of subsistence. Hence al! ex- 
portation is to be considered as weakening the 
state. Good articles arc given, to receive aduher- 
*ated things in return, and the raising of prices oc^^ 
casioned by the transportation, and which is always 
iti proportion to its extent, is always a great loss 
for the mass of the people, though a gain for the 
merchant. Hence the general utility of foreign 
commerce is very questionable ; for there is, in 
truth, no country, which, with improved cultivation, 
could not produce all its wants, even those of real 
comfort, and not founded alone upon opinion, and 
America, on account of its extent, and of its variety 
of cHmates, is peculiarly fitted for this. Butcoin- 
merce connects nations together, is perhaps the 
only means to promote the general impi'Ovement of 
human society, and even if wfe might live better 
without it, we are at least more enlightened by it; 
and the culture of mankind gains, even though the 
culture of the ground should lose' by it. We must 
respect it as an instrument of Providence, to for- 
ward the perfection of the whole hun^n race, upon 
this earthly ball. 

C To be continued. J 



NUPTIAL. 

MARRIED, at Brunswick, New-Jerscy, Ste- 
phen Van Rbnssellaer, late lieutenant goveimor 
of New- York, to Miss Cornelia Patkrson, 
daughter of the honourable William Paterson, one 
of the judges of the supreme court of the United 
States. 



OBITUARY. 

DIED, at Mount Vernon, on Saturday evening, 
the 22d ultimo, Mrs. Martha Washington, wi- 
dow of the late illustrious general Georoe Wash- 
iNGTON. To those amiable and Christian virtues, 
which adorn the female character, she added dig- 
nity of manners, superiority of understanding, a 
mind intelligent and elevated. The silence of 
respectful grief is our best eulogy. 

[fVashin^ton Federalist. 

Died, at Bedford, yesterday morning, after a 
short and severe illness, in the 45th year of her 
jige, Mrs. Sarah Jay, the amiable and much res- 
pected wife of his excellency John Jay, late gover- 
nor of this sUte, and one of the daughters of the 
late governor Livingston, deceased. 

The language of culogium on the dead is too 
common, and too indiscriminate to entitle it always 
to respect. The writer of this feeble tribute to the 
memory of departed worth, cannot, however, but 
indulge the hope that when it meets the eye of liv- 
ing recollection, it will be allowed to be neither 
feigned nor exaggerated. All, who had the hap- 
piness of an intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Jay^ 
^iii bear teatimooy to the oncommion merits of the 



woman....th6 amiableness of^the friend....the cheer- 
ful, i)lacid temper of the wife the tenderness of 

the mother.. ..ihe elegant accomplishments of the 
lady. ...the uuafiec ted piety of the Christian. 

" From an admiring worid she chose to fly; 
Wiih Nature there i^iir'd and Nature's God, - 
The silent faths of wisdom trod, 
And banifih'devt;ry passion from her breast, 
But those, the gentlest and the best, 
Whose hoi) Hames with energy divine 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjngal and the maternal love." 

[New-Tork Evening Post. 

Died, at sea, on his return from the island of 
Trinidad, Mr. Jasper M'Call, of this city ; a res- 
pectful son, an affectionate brother, and a warm 
friend. If candour, liberality, and the highest sense 
of honour may claim regard, we shall deplore the 
loss, and rerere the memoiy of this excellent young 
man. 



MISCELLANY. 

FOR TEE PORT FOLIO. 

AN author's EYENINGS. 
FROM THE SKOF OF MESSMS. COLON AVD SFOJfDES. 

AMONG the newest and most delightful mis- 
cellanies, lately received from England^ may be 
ranked a poetical work, entitled " Tales of Terror." 
This is partly intended as a burlesque of the 
various ballads in Lewis's celebrated romance, 
« The Monk.*' We well remember, that this 
member of the British parliament has amused him- 
self, and alarmed his readers, by resorting to the 
cells of Gothic superstition, and invoking all the 
forms of German horror, to appal every timid 
heart. Hence, we have been haunted by ghosts 
of all complexions ; and " Cloud KingSy' smd " Water 
Kings,** and ^' Fire Kings,** have been crowned by 
this poetical magician, to rule with despotism in 
the realms of Fancy. A lively satirist, endowed 
with the gifts of Genius, easy in versification, plea- 
sant in his humour, and inimitably successful in 
parody, has, in some of his « Tales of Terror," un- 
dertaken to mock the doleful notes of Mr. Lewis's 
muse, or shall we rather say the hoarse caw of the 
German raven. The midnight hour has been be- 
guiled, by transcribing the following sarcasm, 
founded on a well-known nursery story, and our 
readers will thank us for akting up so late for their 
amusement. 

THE WOLF KING ; 

LirtLE RED RIDING MOOD. 
All OLD woman's TALB. 

Vetercs avias tibi de pulmon« revcllo PBmtivs. 

Trantlatedfrom the Danish oj the autb&r of the Water King, Is^c, 
and respectfully insert bed to M. G. Lewis t Esq. JV. P. as an 
bumble attempt to imitate bis exetUent version of that ce/e- 
brated ballad. 

The birds they snn^, the morning smil'd 
The mother kiss*d her darling child, 
And satd.../< My dear, take custards three. 
And carry to your grandmumroie." 

The pretty maid had on her head 
A little riding hood of red, 
And as she passed the lonely wood, 
They call'd her small red rtdtng hood. 

Her basket on her arm she hung. 
And as she went thus artless sung: 
•* A lady Uv'd beneath a >iill, 
Who^ if not gone, rciidcs tkurt itiU.*^ 



The wcif king utW Tier 0148 %\t^. 
He ey'd her custards heard her song. 
And cried •• IVit child and custards three 
This evening shall my supper be !*' 

Now swift the maid pursu*d her way. 
And heedless trill'd her pisintive lay ; 
Nor had she pass 'd the murky wood, 
When lo ! the wolf king near her stood. 

'• Oh ! stop my pretty child so gay ? 
Oh! whi;herdo you bend your way?^ 
••My little self and custards three 
Are going to my grandmummie." 

" While you by yonder mountain go. 
On which the azure blue bells grow, 
I'll take this road; then haste thee, deer. 
Or I before you will be there. 

" And when our racing shall be done, 
A kits you fotfeit, if I've won; 
Your prize shall be, if first you come, 
Some barley sugar and a plumb." 

" Oh ! thank you, good sir Wolf,- laid she. 
And dropt a pretty courtesie : 
The little maid then onward hied, 
Aud sought the blue bell moontain side. 

The wolf sped on o'er marsh and moor. 
And faintly tapp'd at granny'a door: 
•• Oh! let roe in, grandmummy good. 
For I am small red riding hood." 

•• The bohbin pull (the grmfidam crM>, 
The door will then Uy open wide." 
The crafty wolf the bobbin drew. 
And straight the door wide open flew. 

He pac'd the bed room eight times four. 
And utter'd thrice a hideous roar; 
He pac'd the bed room nine times three. 
And then devour*d poor grandmummie. 

He dash*d her brains out on the stones. 
He gnaw'd her sinews, crack'd her bones ; 
He munch*d her heart, he quaff'd her gore. 
And up her lights and liver tore* ! ! \ \ 

Grandmummy's bed he straight got in. 
Her night-cap tied beneath his chin; 
And, waiting for his destin'd prey. 
All snug between the sbeeu he Lay. 

Now at the door a voice heard he. 

Which cried....** I've brought you custards three; 

Oh ! let me in, grandmummy good. 

For I am small red riding hood. 

" The bobbin pull (the wolf king cried). 
The door will then fly open wide." 
The little dear the bobbin drew, 
. An^straight the door wide open flewf* 

She plac'd the custards on the floor. 

And sigh'd....** I wish I'd brought you^^r).^ 

I'm v'ery tir'd, dear g^ndmummie; 

Oh ! may I come to bed to thee V* 

** Oh come ! (the wolf king softly cried). 
And lie, my sweet one, by ray side :" 
Ah ! little thought the child so gay 
The cruel wolf king near her lay I 

'* Oh ! tell me, tell me, granny dear. 
Why docs your voice so gruff* appej^r ?" 
•* Oh ! hush, sweetheart (the wolf king said), 
I^c got a small cold in my head !" 



* This stanza is borrowed from an affecting and sanguin* 
ary description in a German ballad, by professor Von 
Spluttbach, called Skulth den Balcb, or Sour Mthhz; in 
English, as far as translation can convey an idea of the 
horror of the original, '* The Bloody Banquet, or the Gulph 
of Ghosts ! ! !" a very terrible and meritorious production. 

t Repetition is the soul of ballad writing. 

J Tlie reader will do my heroine the justice to remember* 
that she set out with only tbrte, consequently her wish that 
another had been added, arose from a motive purely afiec* 
tionate and characteristic. This benevolent trait, thus in- 
geniously insinuated, excites the interest of the reader for 
her, «nd addt horror to tbe catftstrp; be. . 
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« Oh! tell nie,griilMliiMimmie sd k*m4» 
Why you've a tail grows out Mind?** 
«• Oh ! hush ihcc, hush thee, pretty dwr. 
My pincuthion I h»ng OS hert I" 

" Why do yo«r ^ye* so gUr« on me V 
•• They are your pretty face to te«,*' 
•• Why do your ears to long appear ?'* 
" They art your pretty voice to hear.** 

" Oh ! tell me, granny, why tonight 
Your teeth appear so long and white* ?" 
Then, growling, cried the wolf so grim, 
•• They arc to tear you litn'o from limb V* 

His hungry teeth the wolf king gnash *d. 
His sparkling tyes with fury tiash'd, 
Me op'd his jaws all sprent with blood, 
And fell on small red riding hoodv 

He tore out bowels one and two, 
" Little maid, 1 will eat you !" 
But when he tore out three and four. 
The little maid she was no more ! 

Take warning hence, ye children fair; 
Of wolves* insidious arts beware ; 
And, as you pass each lonely wood. 
Ah ! think of small red riding hood ! 

With custards tent, nor loiter slow, 
Kor gather blue bells as ye go ; 
Get not to. bed witlrg^andmammie. 
Lest she a ravenous wolf should bt I 

IVIallkt, who wrote a life of Bacon, which even 
French philosophera might pronounce superficial, 
and some heavy plays and poems, which are no 
longer read, stoUj or invented, a charming ballad, 
of the pathetic class, well known by the name of 
William and Margaret. He has been suspected, in 
the composition of this ballad, of borrowing a hint 
from Fletcher's « Knights of the Burning P^stUj'* 
and even of poaching among the English black- 
letter for the form of his stanza, and the cast of 
bis sentiments. However, his lays, whether origi- 
nal or purloined, have always gained the meed of 
the critic, and uflen moistened the eye of the 
maiden. But the above merry %anj of the muses 
will not spare the tender, more than the terrific 
style ; and, with the wand of Travestie, he has thus 
ingeniously bewitched a far-famed legend. 

THE SCULLION SPRITE; 

OB 
TME QJMRET GOAUH. 

A ST. GILZS'S TALK. 

Written by a boot-catcher at ** The Pig and Pepper Box,** in 
imitation of Mulleft William and Margar^. 

Ah ! who can s«e, and seeing not admire, 
Whene'er she sets the pot upon the fire ! 
Htr hands outshine the fire and redder thingi ; 
Her eyes are blacker than the pot the brings. 

SBBN8T0SS. 



'Twas at the hour when sober cits 
Their eytt in slumber close; 

In bounc*d Bet Scullion's greasy ghost. 
And pinched Tom Ostler's toes ! 

Her flesh was like a roasting pig*s» 

So deadly to the view, 
And coal black was her smutty hand. 

That held her apron blue. 

to shall the reddest chops appear. 
When life's last coal expires ; 

ftuch is the g^b that cooks aiiist wear, 
When death has quench 'd their fires. 

Her (ace was like a raw beef steak. 

Just ready to be fried ; 
Carrots had budded on her cheek. 

And beet-root's crimson pride. 



THE PORT FOLIO. 



But love had. like fhe flybUw*s 

Despoil'd her buxom hue; 
The fading carrot left her cheek. 

She died at twenty-two ! 

'< Awake!" she cried, « Bet Scullion bawls t 

Come from her garret high i 
l^aw hear the maid for whom yon scorn'd 

A wedding ring to buy. 

*' This is the hour, when scullion ghoitt 
"^rheir dish-clouu black resume, 

Aad goblin cooks ascend the loft, 
To haunt the faithless groom ! 

«• Bethink thee of thy tester broke. 

Thy disregarded oath ; 
And give me back my mutton pies, 

And give me back my broth, 

'< How coold you swear my sops were nice. 

And yet those sops forsake ? 
How could you steal my earthen dish. 

And dare that dish to break ? 

«« How could you promise lice to me 

And |;ive it all to Nan ? 
How could you swear my goods were safe. 

Yet lose my dripping pan \ 

" How could you say my pouting lip 

With purl and Holland vies ? 
And why did I, sad silly fool, 

Believe your cursed lies \ 

" Those sops, alas! no more are nice! 

Those lips no longer pout ! 
And dark and cold's the kitchen grata^ 

Ami every spark is oat ! 

" The hungry worm my mastvr it. 

His cook 1 now remain ; 
Cold lasts our night, till that last morft 

Shall raise my crust again* 

" The kitchen clock has wam'd me henct, 

I've other fish to fry ; 
Low in her grave, thou sneaking cur, 

Behold Bet Bouncer lie !" 

The morning smiled, the stable boys 

Their greasy nightcaps doff 'd; 
Tocn Ostler scratch*d his greasy head. 

And ftweAjpimr. left the loft. 



* Our heroine is here lost in double astonishment; not 
only the lengthy but the mhiteneee of her grandmother's iteth 
exoitee her wonder and fuspicios. 



He hied him to the kitchen grate, 

But ah! no Bet was there ; 
He stretch'd him on the hearth, where erst 

Poor Betty pUed ber care: 

And thrice he sobU'd Bet Bouncer's nanw^ 
And blew his nose quite sore; 

Then laid his cheek on the cold hob, 
And horse mbb'd nennr more. 



BIOGRAPHY- 

TME LIFE OF TBE EJCirT BOS, HEVRT ADDIVCtOS. 

A SUDDEN and unexpected elevation naturally 
attracts the notice, and even the wonder, of man- 
kind. We are eager to ask, what are the merits, 
the talents, and the qualifications that lead to un- 
exampled success ? We are desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the road that conducts her favourite 
votary to the shrine of Fortune ; and wc pant with 
expectation to become ac^juainted with the lifie, the 
education, the friendships, and the pursuits of such 
a man, hoping from these to deduce the motives by 
which his conduct has been actuated, and the 
secret by which he has been enabled to attain the 
summit of ambition* 

Mr. Addington is the son of a physician of some 
eminence, who died about eleven years since*. 



* Dr. Addington died March %i, 1790. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of 
M. A. May 13. 1740, B. M. February 5. 1740^1, and D. M. 
January 34, 1744. Uc wju admicted ol the college of phy- 



ftfttr hATtng practised with equal celebHtf and tM- 
cesfl#. That gentleman^ jduriog the whole of kai 
li£c» appears to hare been a great politician*, aid 
to haTe studied) with equal attention, the constits- 
tioQ of a patienty and the constitution of the statt. 

Dr. Addington started originaUy at Reading, 
where he kept a private madhouse, and married i 
Miss Uiky, the daughter of an eminent schooi- 
mastert of that place, with whom Le eb tai nc d i 
fortune of 1 5,000k On this he came to Lxmddo, ua 
up an equipage, and suddenly attained gr^^at prac- 
tice, he and the iaSe Dr. Heberden bein^ thea tk 
two physicians most in vogue in the capital* Hsi- 
ing obtained a considerable addition to his veahht, 
Dr. A. retired to Berkshire^ and spent the remaiB- 
der of his life there. 

Henry Addington, tUe.present ciianceilor of tie 
exchequer, was born in or about the year 1756. 
He and his brotherU, John Jiiley> were sent to- 
gether, at a proper age, to Cheam achooJ, when 
^^ey remained for some tune under the Bev« Ml 
Uilpin** s and it is not a little remarkahle,];that,io 
all their future pursuits, whethicr in aeardb of 
knowledge^ in the mazes of politjcsf or in the carter 
of prefermentt they have (lever been once sept- 
rated. The two brothera aft^wards went to Wla- 
Chester school^ over which Dr. Wharton, at tha 
period, presided; thence they repaired to I^. 
Goodenough's at Ealing; and finally, they rcmoictf 
to Oxford^ where their father himself had ben 
bred. 

In the mean time> the political tenets of Dr. 
Addington had led to a connexion with tlMtbm2;^ 
of the late eari of Chatham, whose friend aad/tfrf* 
sicion he was, which, in the end, prodBoedt&cj^ 
grandizeraent of his own. 

The doctor entertained a high opimoa cithe 
abilities and integrity of the first Mr. Pittf who, to 
an eloquence far more resplendent than that c^ bis 
younger son, added great practical talents, a scorn 
of oppression, and a noble pride»^ whjch made lun 
spurn at every thing that bore the semblance of 
corruption* 

During the latter part of lord Chatham's Hfe, k 
lived in great intimacy with that nobleman, and 
such was the confidence subsisting between then, 
that, when a negociadon was opened with the hi: 
eari of Bute, respecting his return to power, k 
acted as the plenipotentiary of the ai'-nuaister.tt 



siciant in London 1756, wrote a pamphlet on theocany, 
and another concerning a negociation with lord Bote. 

* Dr. Addington was sSRt ibr by a gentleman, whose s« 
was supposed to be at the point of death. While the docter 
was in the sick room, die fkmi4y assembled below, it 
anxious expectation, and, after a long and painful pante,s 
near relation of the patient harried o«t of the room, to s* 
qnire the reason of hit dthiy. On the sxatra^ ke feisid iki 
physician and apothecary, who was a Fox ite t iAvohr«i ias 
dispute about the India bill. <* Dear sir," said* the yosif 
man, labouring with fraternal a0ection, and itng^y with tiki 
physician, ** there is no one, tn thi* house, d^ies the troi* 
cendnnt merits of the beruee ef Bftr^in^I^netnt ^llisding a 
lord Chatham's iaroil/), bnc my poor brother wiU« 1 fe«r^ 
be dead before 700 get throitgh the India bill.** The xae£k 
cal practitioner felt the hint, went in, and presoribecL 
Anecd. and Biog. p. 5. 

t The Reverend Haviland John Hiley, M. K. of Balicl 
College, Oxford. 

iHe is said to have retired with 100,000 pounds. 
This gentleman, %o C7k\\t^2Lhtv\i\% maternal grand/stbe, 
was left a considerable fortune by a relation, "while an ia- 
fant in the cradle. 

** Mr. Gilpin entertained a high notion of Mr. IfesTT 
Addington's abilities, in consequence of which, be very can- 
didly advised his father to finish his education at some grcst 
public sciiool. 

tt *' In the very week of this transaction (a negociation 
concerning France) an extraordinary affair happened, rela- 
tive to onr hero, which afterwards furnished a subject ol 
much disquisition. It was a transaciion between tKe carl 
of Bute and lord Chatham. As the affair is involved is 
considerable obscurity, I will first simply state the fkcts, as 
they appear upon the face of the evidence. 

** Sir James Wright, an Intimate friend of lord Bate» and 
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It may be naturallj supposed, that this, of course, 

\ed to an intimacy between their families, and we 

mocordingly find, that the young Pitts and the young 

^dulngtons, early in life, cultivated a friendsliip 

frith each other, \rhich I'eceived a fresh increase, 

-when Mr. William Pitt became a member of the 

society of Lincoln's Inn, and Mr. Henry Adding- 

ton entered his name as a student, and eat commons 

at the same hall. 

Mr. Addington, who wa% thus destined for the 
bar, might, in time, have obtained a sMk gown, and 
perhaps risen to the dignity of a Welch judge j 
but he soon found, tHat a tvi^ of another kind suited 
his hcad^far better than that of the president of a 
provincial judicature: nor Was he mistaken in his 
hopes. The brilliant career of his young friend 
already pointed to the first offices of the state, and 
Mr. Addington was drawn up to power and conse- 
quence, in the vortex of his successful ambition. 

We soon find him occupying a seat in parlia- 
ment, declaiming against Mi% Fox's coalition wit^. 
lord North, opposing the India bill of that gentle- 
man, and smoothing his friend's way, by an oily 
eloquence, rather than a transcendant oratory, to 
the summit of power*. No sooner was this at- 
tainedy on the part of Mr* Pttt, than Mr. Addington 



€arl of Cbatharo, haul repeatedly entertained each other with 
political conversation, in which the names of their respec- 
tive patrons were introduced. The frequent recurrcncy of 
this theme was, it seems, first animadverted upon by sir 
James, or one of his friesiidSk anA It was thfous*hi proper, in 
consequence, to communi«aie the purport of tkese conver* 
sations to lord Bute. Thus the circumstance is related in 
one part of the account, pablisfaed ia sir James'A own name;' 
though elsewhere he seems to say, that the communication 
was made at the immediate request of Dr. Addington. Lord 
Bote, in aftfwer, wished the doctor to be ivquested to assure 
lord Chatham, that, « if he shonld thiak proper to take an 
active part in administration, he should have his mp%t 
hearty concisrvsnoe, and sincere good wishes.** He said, 
** For his own part, ttothirg but the moit knmineiit danger 
to this country should induoe him to take a part in the go- 
vernment of it, in conjunction with an able and upright 
administration.'* In the mean time. Dr. Addington did not 
choose to engage in so extraordinary an affair, without hav- 
ing his commission in writing. Sir James accordingly sent 
him a letter next morning, containing the above sentiments. 
Dr. Addingtoatays, in his narrative, that sir James added 
verbally, that *' Lord Bute was willing to engage in such 
an adnuaMfMtioo, a« seoretaiy of state, and that no objec- 
tion could be msde to lord Camden, or more than one of 
lord Chatham's friends." This addition is peremptorily 
denied by sir James, who ascribes it to Dr. Addington's 
confomding the hypothetical conversation that preceded the 
neg^iation, with the negociation itself. 

•' The answer lord Chatham dictated to sir James's letter, 
which is very full «ad eaplicit, I shall heg leave to add. 
*' Lord Chatham heard, with particular satisfaction, the 
favourable sentimenu, on this sabjeGt, of the noble lord, 
with whom you have talked, with tegaid to the impending 
ruin of the kingdom. He fears all hope is precluded: but 
adds, that zeal, duty, and obedience, may outlive hope; that, 
if any thing can prevent the consummation of public ruin, 
it can only be new counsels, and new counsellors, without 
further loss of time ; a real change, from a sincere conviction 
of past errors, and not a mere palliation, which must prove 
frunless." In answer to Dr. Addington*s verbal commu- 
nication, which was not nuuie till after writing the above 
note, lord Chatham afnrmed, that " it was impossible for 
him to serve the king and country, with either lord Bute or 
lord North ;** and he desired Dr. Addington, if any one 
asked about it, " to bear witness that he had said so.*' 

The expression, *< tfeal change," hi the note, struck, it 
seems, both sir James and his patron, as pointing at that 
nobteman. An answer was iminediately returned, in which 
lord Bute disclaimed havisg seen the king for many years, 
or known any thing of public affairs, but from common con- 
versation or the newspapers. At the same time, sir James 
informed l>r. AfkUngton, that has sUy in town ceald be of 

BO service The HUtorj oJtU Life of William JPitt, Earl 

^f Chatham, p. 2^3. 

* The Addingtons exerted themselves in a very particu- 
lar manner, during the king's illness. At that critical 
moment, the opinion of Dr. Addington, who had paid much 
Attention to etuet of intanitj, was of great weight. When 
examined before the house of lords, be drew a favourable 
inference from his majesty's «• not having had any previous 
fnelaocholy i" and heUi forth the prospect of speedy conva- 
Icfcence. In ihort, his hopes, amrwards bo happily rtal- 



bcgan to taste those crumbs of comfort y in the «hape 
of official emoluments, which be is now enabled so 
plentifully to bestow* : but a more lucrative situa- 
! tion awaited him, which, after a warm struggle, he 
' obtained in 1789, in a manner highly honourable 
to himself. 

Mr. now lord Grenvjlle, was, at this period, 
speaker of the . house of commons-; and it was 
deemed necessary that he should be elevated to 
one of the highest departments in the state. The 
friends of Mr. Addington immediately pointed him 
out as a proper person to succeed him. The mar- 
quis of Graham accordingly, on Monday, July 8, 
1789, after a high eulogium on his talents, mioved 
" that he should take the chair." Sir Gilbert 
Elliot was proposed by Mr. Welbore Ellis, now 
lord Mendip; and on tbe division, the numbers 
appeared, for Mr. Addington 215, for sir Gilbert 
Elliot 1 43..*.majority 73. Mr. Addington accord- 
ingly assumed the insignia of office ; but, when he 
addressed the king on the occasion, he was pleased 
to observe, with becoming modesty, ^ that he felt 
himself unequal to the arduous task, which the par- 
tiality of that house had imposed upon him, and 
hoped his majesty would be pleased, by his rojal 
. disapprobation of their present choice, to afford his 
faithful commons an opportunity of electing a 
person better qualified to discharge the duties of 
an office so important." 

(To be continued.) 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

FOR THE pour FOLIO. 

TO gratify that passion for biography, so natura^ 
to all curious and literary men, Conrad and Co. 
of this city, have published a life of Kotzebue, 
written by himself. This book appears to be 
selected more because it is the life of one, who has 
rendered himself conspicuous by a series of popular 
plays, than because it records any signal example 
of worth. It is, however, a curious history of an 
eccentric enthusiast; and the picture of Paris, 
which this German has painted, will attract many 
wondering eyes. 

The booksellers advertise a London romance, 
with the odd title of « Okl Nick.*' It seems as 
though the adventure of modem authorship was 
determined U> go to the devil for a name. The book, 
however, which has this repulsive title, contains 
nothing diabolical, but much merriment, and 
agreeable instruction. 

We observe with pleasure, that the London 
bookseHers have published a new edition of Dr. 
Stirling's valuable version, for the use of schools, 
of the beautiful Latinity of Phoedrus. This au- 
thor is one of the most able pioneers to smooth the 
avenue to the knowledge of the language of the 
Romans. His stories amuse the mind, and his 
verse satisfies the ear. Mr. Gisbon, a competent 
judge, thus accurately weighs his merit in the cri- 
tical scale. 

The use ot fables or apologues, has been approv- 
ed in every age, from ancient India to modem Eu- 
i*ope. They convey, in familiar images, the truths 
of morality and prudence; and the most childish 
understanding, I advert to the scruples of Rous- 
seau, will not suppose either that beasts do speak, 
or that men may lie. A fable represents the genu- 
ine character of animals; and a skilful master 
may extract from Pliny and Buffbn, some pleasing 



ized, are supposed to have had no common influence over 
the political Jmth of Mr. Pitt, and to have tended not a little 
to give stability to his tottering powtr. 

• The recordership of Devizes, in Wiltshire, secured a 
seat for that b6rough in the hoo&e of commons, whilt» at 
the same timei he hecame a lord of trade and pUotatioiifl, 
8ic 



ledsofis of natural hlslory, « science well adapted 
to the taste and capacity of children. The Lati- 
nity of Phoedrus is not exempt from an alloy of the 
silver age ; but his manner is concise, terse, and 
sententious : the Thracian slave discreetly breathet 
the spirit of a freeman; and when the text is 
sound, the style is perspicuous. But his fables, 
after a long oblivion, wei'c first published by Peter 
Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. The labours 
^^ fifty editors confess the defects of the copy, as 
'soeil as the value of the original ; and the school-boy 
may have been whipt for misapprehending a pas- 
sage, which Bentley could not restore, and which 
Burmao could not explain. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

The numerouB subscribers, who are in«^ 
debted to the Editor, some five talents, and 
some teriy arc respectfully invited to inclose 
them in letters, post paid. Unless the Edi- 
tor receive more liberal aid, he must, at the 
close of the present year, lock up his Port Folio. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE article ** Levity," promised in last week's 
paper, is postponed. 

We are happy to gratify our friend, J. M. by in- 
serting a version from the Spanish. 

^« AsMooEe" is a poet, whose productions shall 
always have a prior place in this paper. 

^< HoLLis" has imitated. Sterne, more happily, 
than has been hitherto achieved. We thank Hollis 
for past favours) and hope earnestly for more. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE following anecdote will shed light on a 
passage in a favourite novel. 

At Paris, Dr. Smollet formed an acquaintance 
with some Scottish gentlemen, exiled from their 
country, in consequence of having been engaged 
in the rebellion of 1745. These were the persons 
alluded to in volume second of Peregrine, whom 
Pickle meets at Boulogne, on their return from 
their diurnal pilgrimage to the sea-side, to indulge 
their eyes with a prospect of the white cliffs of 
Albion, which they were never more to approach. 
Mr. Hunter, of Bumside, was the individual among 
them, who is mentioned as having wept bitterly 
over the misfortune of having involved a beloved 
wife and three children in misery and distress ; 
and, in the impatience of his grief, having cui-sed 
his own fate with frantic imprecations. Dr. Moore, 
who Was with Dr. Smollet at Paris, in the year 
1750, heard Mr. Hunter express himself in this 
manner to Dr. Smollett, and, at the same time, 
relate the affecting visit, which he and his com- 
panions daily made to the sea-side, >vhen they re- 
sided at Boulogne. 

IT is not the least of the glories which cluster 
round the character of Sir Sidney Smith, that he 
has been thus praised by one, who, far from a vul- 
gar republican, could eloquently appreciate merit, 
and generously reward it. 

Faithful, zealous, and ardent in the service of 
his king and country; full of spirit, full of re- 
sources; going out of the beaten road, but going 
rights lldcause his uncommon entcrprizc was not 
conducted by a vulgar judgment. 

Jolm Bowles, Esq. a nerveus political writer, 
thus derides those absurd fonns of government, 
which are dictated and moulded by a majority tM 
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Such a constitution, teetides Ut practical defects, 
is founded upon the absurd and mischierous 
principle, that those to gorern should be subordi- 
nate, and those to be governed supreme. It re- 
quires no great degree of discernment to discover 
tliat siKh a system, like an inverted pyramid, must 
quickly fall* 

Much anxiety is hourly manifested, respecting 
the proposed publication of a Columbian dictionary. 
Some are of opinion, that the work it suspended 
till the lexicographer shall hare received certain 
words from the vocabulary of the Esquimaux. 
Others affirm that he pauses until it be settled, 
whether lengthy or longsome be the purer word. 

To those, who relish a peace with the regicide 
republic, on any terms, we recommend the follow- 
ing remark by fiuBKE. 

We are apt to speak of a low and pusillanimous 
spirit, as the ordinary cause, by which dubious 
wars terminate in humiliating treaties. It is here 
the direct contrary. I am perfectly astonished at 
the boldness of character, at the intrepidity of mind, 
the firmness of nerve in those, who are able, with 
deliberation, to (ace the perils of jacobin fraternity. 

Duane still continues to advertise for « boys of 
good morals.'* We wonder in what department of 
Mr. Duane's extensive office thispure morality is to 
be employed. In hammering out obsolete lies 
respecting the official conduct of Mr. Pickering; 
or in selling Callender's curiosities to the southern 
virtuosi at Washington. 

The most general dress out of doors, and in 
the mornings at Paris, is the surtota j^ which is the 
only visible part of the cloathing, except the boots ; 
and in thrs sort of apparel, which has, for the most 
part, exactly that appearance, that would in Eng- 
land be called shaSdy^ the majority of the Parisians 
appear. To pay a visit, in a military dress^ is con- 
sidered as a rudeness and an ouu*age to any elegant 
company 

Le Sage proves himself to have been intimately 
acquainted with human nature. The character 
of Gil Bias he certainly never intended as a model 
of imitation. His object seems to have been to 
exhibit men as they are, not as they ought to be. 
For this purpose he chooses a youth of no extraor- 
dinary talents, and without steady principles, open 
to be duped by knavery, and perverted by example. 
He sends him, like a spaniel, through the open 
fields, the coverU, the gid^y heights and latent 
tracks of life, to raise the game, at which he wishes 
to shoot; and few moral huntsmen ever afibrded 
more entertaining sport. 



ORIGIN.\L POETRY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

Ifp. Oldschool^ 

I received the enclosed, a few da)'s since, from a much 
•Bteemed friend, formerly of this city, and now resident in 
Spain. Should its merit, in your opinion, entitle it to a 
^lacc in your very valuable miscellany, you will, by insert- 
ing it, oblige 

Your friend and subscriber, 
Jkfrty24, 180Z J.M. 

CONTEST BETWEEN THE SUN AND THE NIGHT. 
[from the SPjINISH,"} 

ALREADY Night, ambitious empress, 'round 
This earthly orb her leaden chains had spread, 

And iMortaU, wrapp'd in slumber so profound, 
Seem'd less enslav'd in Sleep's embrace, tlian 
dead 
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Sol early knew her proud, insidious aim, 
And mounting hastily his car sublime 

The whilst his breast fierce zeal and rage in- 
flame. 

Grasps his keen rays, and flies to th* eastern 
clime* 

He gain'd th* horizon !,•• .when poor Night be- 
held 

Her more than equal foe entrench 'd secure. 
Swiftly she fled, by hurrying fears impell'd, 

T 'escape the f\iry of her swift pursuer, 

Fr»m side to side, disconsolate, she flies. 
But finds, alas ! no refuge....no repose, 

When, haply, lo! a shady grot she spies. 
And creeps for shelter, trembling as she goes. 

In close pursuit the Sun the welkin rend8> 
Darting his fiery shafts on every side, 

Climbs the steep vault, his piercing glare extends, 
To find what den the fugitive might hide. 

Awhile he gaz'd attentive, but in vain 
His penetrating eye survey'd the world, 

Outbrav'd ! his choler 'gainst the humble plain 
The fury of his blazing weapons hurl'd. 

Wistful, meanwhile, within the covert far, 

'Mid the thick branches of the friendly grove, 

Night heard, appall'd, the rolling of his car, 
Which headJong on her hot pursuer drove. 

Soon as he pass'd, from coward terrors free. 
She felt nt w life her languid pow'rs pervade, 

And freedom now, and calm tranquillity 
Breathe their bland influence thro' the realms 
of shade. 

First peeping o'er the copses of the wood. 
She saw, far distant, Sol's declining flame, 

Beheld him buried in the western flood, 
Then jocund forth from her asylum came. 

Elate with pompous dignity, she view'd 
A shining troop of circling stars appear, 

That, vying in obsequious homage, strew'd 
Their gaudy spangles round the hemisphere. 

Th* uncourteous moon, deck'd in a borrow'd 
robe. 

Foremost along the dingy concave swims : 
Thus Night, triumphant mistress of the globe, 

The king of Day's sublimest glory dims. 

Night, peeriess ! whom no rival shall assail, 
What time thy foe his short career has run, 

Say, who e'er fancied that thj flimsy veil 

Might thus obscure th' effulgence of the Sun? 

So Truth, irradiating, deigns to shincf 
Like the bright Sun, and mists and clouds per- 
vades. 

But loi we bow at our accustomed shrine. 
And lose ourselves again in Error's shades. 

We listen not when sage Instruction speaks. 
Or, lisfning, oft her precepts we disdain. 

And wavering Folly back returns, and seeks 
To reign once more, where it was wont to 
reign. 

Malaga^ 1602. 



FOR THE FORTFOUO. 

[The following piece of original and singnlar composition. 
was found amongst the papers of an old Dufchman, in 
Albany. The mauuscript has suffered considerably from 
the tooth of time, and from several marks of antiquity 
about it, it may safely be inferred, that a century at least 
has elapsed since it was written. It i« hardly necessary 
to inform the judicious reader, that this piece is no other 



than a billetdoujf, or lore episile, sent ty some DtK^ 
swain in the country, to the girl of his heart, vho. it 
seems, hid gone to reside some time in the city tf Ai. 
bany.] 

HAKS LETTia TO WOTCfllS. 

MINE Cot, vat vose does Hans se feel. 
Vile lufly Nj>tchie is avay. 

Vat is dc matter, vat de deel, 
Does make you 20 vorever stay. 

I sleep none in de day, nor nitci 
Mit such impashuns I duz bum, 

Zo, when de shell drake vings hur vlitc, 
Pore Frow she momes vor his return. 

Zo owls mill hoot, und cats mill mew; 
Und dogs mill howl, und storms mill ney, 

Und zhall not I more anguish sho. 
Vile lufly Notchie is avay. 

A shacket T has lately bdt, 
Und brokenbrooks 20 zoft as zilk, 

Stripd as your under petticote, 
Und vitc at any buttermilk. 

Make base, mine dere, und quikly cum, 
Mine vaders goin to di, you zee, 

Und Yacups cothisviddlc home, 
Und we shal haf a daring bee, 

I feres zum Yanky vuU uv art, 
More cunnin, as de ferry dele, 

Vill git avay yom Uttlc hart, 
Zo as da mill our horshes stele. 

If any wun yore hmrt shool blunder, 
Mine horshes 111 do vaggon yoke, 

Und ghase him quickly by mine dunder, 
I vly zo zwift as any zpoke. 

Vhen yonk Vontoofen, my coot frend 
Zhall cum to zee you vhare you be, 

Dese skarlet carters I zhall zend, 
O die dem on, und dink on me. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[The following lines are highly descriptive of the ^ 
beauties, which the fervour of fancy often wooes.] 

I caught a bright, fantastic cloud. 

And in the glittering moonlight dressed it, 

Then, of the beauteous pageant proud, 
Too fondly to my bosom press'd it. 

I fancied, by the dubious light, 

1 saw my phantom sweetly smiling. 

My bosom throbb'd with wild delight. 
All Reason's soberer fears beguiling. 

What dreams of joy my fears rcvolv'd. 
What pleasant visions hover'do'er me, 

Till, byth' incautious warmth dissolved. 
My treasure faded from before me. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

fojR the port folio. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ES<^ 
No. XXII. 

AS the following epistle not only fervently ex-' 
horts to matrimony, but gaily laughs at a species 
of feminine facility, I am urged, by a twofold rea- 
son, as Vellum says, in Addison's Drummer to 
set it fort ky with the hope that some of our young 
ladies will read it over, as eagerly as they would the 
« Confessions of a Coquet,^' or the " Amours of 
Madame de Tcncin." 

Mr* Saunter, 

It is ^pleasant to observe the exertions which, in 
your capacity of custos m^rum^ you are incessantly 
making, to ^< cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world." It is equally pleasant to witness your 
success. Froim those sweet pouting lips, which 
heedlessly answered each remark in company with 
" Good God I" and *' Good Heavens i" we now 
hear *^ Oh deari" and " Oh,'laI" and another co- 
vering is thrown lo hide each female charm, from 
the roving and inquisitive eye of the tea-party gal- 
lant. The success, which you have experienced, 
has indubitably been owing to the ^ deep and strong 
incision pen," with which you have traced the char 
meters of (kshionable folly. Still, however, Mr. 
Saunter, there are many obstinate attendants on 
the courts of Fashion and Dissipation, who will not 
retrace their steps, at the crack of I he satiric 
thong. To convert tiiose, it may be necessary to 
note the pleasures which await them, in the old- 
fashioned and beaten path of life. The hope of 
reward is a stronger incentive to virtue, than the 
dread of punishment. 

My object, more particularly, is to lure bachelors 
into the matrimonial nuose. If any thing else 
were necessary to conwnce us of the dangerous 
tendency, which the ladies have justly annexed to 
♦* Tuctdajf clubsj*' it is the certainty that the plea- 
sures of a single life are strenuously urged at these 
resorts* In the intervals of conversation, each 
member hums, with doleful countenance, 

«• Ah ! my friemls, yc little know 

The sorrow 5 which from wedlock flow;" 

and •* Tc Deum" was never chaunted with more 
energetic zeal through the windpipe of a monk? 
than the concluding line of a popular cilib song,.... 

" A wayward wife will betide you yet." 

It ts not my kitention, at present, to notice all the 
pleasures of a wedded life. I shall merely mention 
one, which, to the inquisitive mind, is counterpoise 
to all the evils which scolding, weak, or e^u-ava- 
^ant wives, in the opinion of bachelors- intix)d'ice 
into the domestic circle. I allude to the chu-a.ter 
for secrecy, which, among unmarried females, a 
tn an obtains, by becoming a husband, and the cmi- 
seqitoQt opportunity which h« posi^sssesy of bejc^m- 



ing the confidant of every young girl and old maid 
who visit his wife. 

While a man remains single, it is impossible for 
him to know those secrets, which pass in whispers 
at tea-parties, from one girl lo. another. The 
pointed observations, nnd satiric censures on the 
dress and manners of the company, which so often 
and so good-naturedly flow from the creative female 
fancy, are lost on him ; the sportive allusions, and 
the pointed puns, for which women have been so 
much and so justly celebrated, never strike his 
ear ; and the thousand keen pangs, to which an 
eager and ungratified cunosity is subject, damp the 
genuine rational pleasure, which tea-parties are 
capable of affording, while he loses much and im- 
portant instruction, on the subjects of " men and 
manners," and of women. This is his painful situ- 
ation, while the married man riots in all the pure 
delights of social intercourse. Is a ^ood thing said 
in company by a female ? Oh ! you may tell it to 
him, for he is a married man! or, if it cannot go 
direct from an unmarried female lip, it can be told 
to his wife, and man and wife are one. Besides, 
for the greater convenience of telling a secret, with- 
out being overheard by the company, it is very 
natural, and certainly very proper, that a young 
lady may seat herself on his lap, for he is only a 
married man ! The ladies think, and justly too, 
that there is no harm in kissing a married mans 
and although, if a single gentleman were to be 
thus favoured, it might appear as if modesty were 
off her guard, yet modesty views, with a smile, 
such an intercourse between a young lady and a 
married man^ for epicureans would tell us, with a 
profound knowledge of human nature, that the 
same objection does not apply lo it in th» latter 
case, that does in the former. A married man 
looks on it as a mark of confidence, and thinks no 
more of it. To a single man it would afford some 
materials for reflection. 

Is it then, Mr. Saunter, of no advantage to a 
man, that he should possess the unreserved confi- 
dence of a young woman;. ...a confidence, which 
must inevitably make him better acquainted with 
her disposition, than he could be without it? a con- 
fidence which pours into his ears a thousand plea- 
sant anecdotes, and teaches him the clue to the 
labyrinth of the hun^ian heart ? If it be of no ad- 
vantage, I shall not tempt them to violate the 
vows of celibacy, which they have made at their 
club rooms \ but if to be on such sociable terms 
with young ladies be reaJJy 

" To blend ^nstmction vtitb delight,** 

I would persuade them, through you, Mr. Saunter, 
to " arise, take up their beds, and canter'* to the 
altar of Hymen, where a passport to the confidence 
of d young lady awaits all, who journey through 
the matrimonial garden. 

MARITUS. 



pondent is \qvj amiable and salutary. Like the 
g^oo J V^icar of Wakefield, he is of opinion, that the 
honest man, who marries, does more sertice, tlian 
he> who coadQucs single, and oalf talks of popula- 



tion. As to the freedom, exercised by unwed ded 
nymphs, towards married swains, my own experi- 
ence can say but little. But, as this is not the 
first time I have heard of this sort of license, I am 
led to conclude, that it is not a mere child of fancy. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

INAMER1CA« 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GSRMAN OV BVLOW. 

FOR 7 BE FORT FOLIO. 

(continued*) 

CHAP. XVL 

In C<mtimtation*.:Thc' Banh*..»T/is City of Wash. 
ingt9nM 

THE erection ofthe banks was another vei7 im- 
portant measure, much celebrated in Europe, 
which was effected under this federal constitution. 
It contributes, stili more than a free exportation, to 
deamess in the country ; for the banks overwhelm 
the public with paper money, and wherever much 
money circulates, all is dear. It would be impos- 
sible for these banks to realize their paper, if great 
quantities should be presented to them at once. 
They know nearly how much will be presented in 
a day, and keep so much specie at hand; with ths 
remainder they speculate, chiefly in foreign coun- 
tries. They discount only the paper of their fa- 
vourites; their discount is one half per cent, by 
the month, whilethe merchants not favoured by the 
bank, are obliged, at the moment when I write 
this, to pay the money-brokers fire per cent, for 
every month, if they would liavc specie for their 
paper. Thus the bank-directors make themselves 
the despots of commerce; and as the commercial 
interest is predominant, America will very soon be 
a bank aristocracy, or rather is so already. What 
unbounded means must these pMH>ple not possess, 
who can make as much money as they please ? Only, 
unfortunately for them, their bills wi 11 not^l ike J^g«^ 
lish bank-notes, pass in foreigtt countries ; for the 
English credit is (bunded upon the national indus- 
try, and the possession of India, Iml America has 
neither industry nor India. Hence the bills of 
these banks, not only have no vahie in foreign 
countries, but eveti in the country, most of them 
are limited in their operations to a very narrow 
circle ; the Bank of the United States . e»* 
cepted, whose notes, arc, by law, declared valid 
throughout the country. Yet except in the neighs 
bourhood of the maritime towns, those who are 
obliged to change them for silver, often look sour. 
Specie is, in America, very dear, on account of its 
extreme scarcity; nevertheless, the paper money, 
being valued equil to silver, has reduced it, in all 



internal transactions, to the level of its own cheap- 

, ^ess; hence the artificial dew»nes3 of goods. The 

The hymeneal theory of my sensible corres3*^7lmcrica:i wealth is a fascinating play of the ima-, 



gination ; a fantastic vision ; a natural wlfcthcraft, 
by means of which the splendour of gold is asen 
to paper. The illusion is extremely pleasing ; 
I^Ht, alasl it^ dumion is. vey prcpj^vious ; for it 
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requires only the sunshine of truth, to dispel a 
fabric of paper. Thosei who by aU the arts of ma- 
gic, secrets, in which I, alai! am not initiated, 
know how to multiply this poetic paper, speak only 
of sums, before which we poor Europeans humble 
ourselves in silent astonishmenu The arch spe- 
culator and projector, , for instance^^ 
owes the editor of a newspaper, Greenleaf, in New- 
York, the pretty sum of more than eleven hundred 
thousand dollars! ! The pleasantest of all, upon 
this occasion, is, that Mr. . denies it all, 
and tliey mutually revile each other as scoundrels, 
and forgers of false bills, in the newspapers* 1 
shall have hereafter occasion to discuss what cir- 
cumstances will put an end to this mercantile poe- 
tiT, this financeering quackery. For the present, 
it is clear, that the high price of produce, occa- 
sioned by the war, which is already falling again, 
the almost exclusive intermediate trade in West- 
Indian articles, and the carrying trttde, have given 
America a sort of commercial importance, a cer- 
tain glitter of national prosperity, which gave birth 
to her foreign credit) for whose esListeace she is 
indebted, not to the wisdon^ of her government, 
or the excellence of her constitution, but to those 
accidental circumstances, with which they may 
probably alike cease. 

In further imitation of the Europeans, it was de- 
termined to build a capital. It seems extraordi- 
nary to begin by creatitig -an artificial deamest, 
even of labour, and then to attempt to build large 
cities* The crowding of a great multitude into 
one capital city, is never ppofitaUe to a countiy, 
iind least of all to a rising agricultural people. 
Why erect a capital, at the expense of the country 
paople, wlvo must eventually pay for all* Simpli- 
city and modttsty are so omamcntal to youth 1 they 
4ire therefore equally becoming attiibutea of a 
youihiul state. The congreae therefore should 
have had good houses, built proper to protect their 
inhabitants agaiitft wind and weather, in a city al- 
ready extant, for themselves and the presidents, 
and notliiag mere. They UK>uld further have 
4hosen, not a sea-porty but a country town, to be 
leas under the iii6uence of a trading interest. 
X,ancaater, in Pennsylvania, would liave been a 
proper situation, with respect to the eastern states. 
For tliose of the weU, which, unless they should 
ftepamte, must in tifne become the most import- 
ant, Pittsbttiig would have been well situated. 

If the full execution of the plan for building the 
city of Washinglen •would have been pernicious to 
the country, it appears childish, when we can 
■prove that tills execution was impossible. A des- 
potic lord of twenty millions of people might find 
it possible to accomplish such gigantic midertak- 
ingaf but where m government possesses no coer- 
4,vft fiioaas, where labour ia ao dear, where four 
inillioiis of people, extended over m space so enor- 
;moua, form a loose political association, thetwen* 
ticth port of the ground destined for d>e city of 
Washington wii never be covered with houses, 
mot even with log houses* liiere are now, accor- 
ding to some, thirty ; af others say, -seventy, chief- 
ly log houses, extant; some considerable build- 
ings, such as the president's house, hue. are saidto 
%e nearly finished* In the session of 1796, tlie 
congress gave again ^e hundred thousand dollars 
^r this city t m sum, with which little can be effect- 
ed in Amenca. But after the squandering of im- 
measurable sums, Washington would be nothing 
i>ut a large village, with a few handsome houses; 
for the imghbourhood around is bad land, still 
worse cultivated; there lies some good lands 
higher up on the river, which is, howevei*, not na- 
ilgahle, on account of rocks, and as Alexandria h 
already in possession of the exjx)rt trade, Waal!-* ^ 
iaf;ton,ifitftngin the same neighbourhood, will find 
It f^ much Uie more difiicult to thrrvc* The spot 
ibrthis city was chosen by the prcbiJcnt ; thePhi- 
l«UcIphi(U)S; who arc env;oa8: and would £ua ace : 



their city the permanent seat of government, say 
he was influenced by his own interest, because his 
lands lay upon the river Potomack* This I <h> not 
believe* What, then, determined his choice ? I 
do not know* 



CHAP. xvir. 

In conttnuatwru:»T7ie Mint. ...7 he Navigation Act.... 
Drawback.....Navigation should not be too much en" 
couragedin rising States..,. Revenues. 

The European states have each of them a mint; 
and, of course, the Americans concluded they 
must have one too* The result is, that, with a loss 
of thirteen per cent* they coin over again Spanish 
dollars, into what they call imits; only a few, how- 
ever, for their units are very seldom to be seen, 
but dollars, wherever there is money. The ac- 
counts, however, are to be so arranged, that, instead 
of pounds, shillings, pence, kc. the reckoning is 
one, ten, a hundred, Sec* which is vory rational* 
But the people still adhere to their old customs, 
and always i*eckon, most absurdly, in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 

A navigation act, in a country where agriculture 
is, for want of hands, in a languishing condition, 
w^as im extremely unwise measure* Why increase 
the number of sailors and sea captains, and dimi- 
nish that of farmers and labourers, while the in- 
clination to a sea life is already so strong a native 
propensity of the Americans? Why not favour 
foreign as well as domestic vessels in the Ameri- 
can ports? Do the Americans, like the Dutch, 
inhabit a small, barren territory, and arc they in- 
debted only to the sea for their existence ? How 
many will be swallowed up by that devouring ele- 
ment, who might, by the propagation of their kind, 
and by tilling the ground, have been doubly useful 
to a country thin of people ? Are not sailors the 
most unhappy and immoral of all classes of men ? 
Will not their immorality be infectious? Are 
they not generally, on account of their wandering 
life, destitute of all love of their country ? 

The establishment of a drawback, which is al- 
lowed to merc1iants,who re-export the goods they 
had imported, is in the same sprrh. The object 
is, above all things to encourage trade hy sea, and 
use all possible means to increase the maritime 
towns, while, at the same time, the establishment 
oi manufactures is prevented, and agriculture is 
left to shiftfor itself as well as it can. The conse- 
quence is, that Lancaster, the largest inland town, 
where the industry ol'the Germatu has Introduced 
a few family manufactures, contains oniy three 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, while Philadel- 
phia probably now contains seventy thousand, 
though seven years ago it had only thirty -six thou- 
sand* What an enormous increase ! Whereas 
Lancaster, twenty years ago, possessed as many 
inhabitants, and as much industry, as at this day 1 
Such phenomena characterise the spirit of a go- 
vernment to perfection. 

Manufacturing cities are useful to agriculture. 
There arises between them and the farmer an ac- 
tive and intimate barter trade, which puts in circu- 
lation the productions of national industry ; which 
circulation is as profitable to the social bodyy as the 
unobstructed circulation of the blood is to the hu- 
man fratne* But maritime cities, unless they con- 
tain at the same time manufactures, produce no- 
thing, and are merely consumers : their inhabitants^ 
of course, live at the expense of their fe]low-<:iti- 
zens. They consequently diminish the elements 
of physical existence, and thereby the numbers of 
mankind decline* They are consumers, or <' fru- 
^es censumere nati,*' both negatively and posi- 
tively* Negatively, because they produce nothing, 
and only distribute ; positively, bccanse they con- 
sume wlat others have produced, and by the profit 
upon the goodS) which pass through their hands^ 



which profit is a real loss to the purchaser. But, 
besides this profit, there arises, merely fram the 
increased price of the goods, occasioned by their 
transportation, and in the same proportion with its 
extent, a minus to the purchaser and consumer* 
The ignorance of the prices of things in the coun- 
try where they are produced, which must, ii 
general, bear a propoition tu the distance of that 
country, renders commerce the more advantage- 
ous, according to the distance of the place, with 
which it is cairicd on. The introduction d( art^ 
cles of luxury by no means compensates for all 
these evils ; for they corrupt the nation, both phy« 
sically and morally* Phyaically, by adiultcrafton, 
and because they are in pan, even though unadul- 
terated, pernicious to the health; morally, by tlie 
desire of possessing large quantities of them, and 
because a falseestimation of things arisea therebf^ 
^ which values and judges of things, not m:cording 
! to their inward worth, but by their external appeajv 
ance. Hpnce a coarse sensual love of woridly 
goods is created, which stifles every thing noblei 
and which has always pi^evailed among all com- 
mercial nations, excepting perhaps the Engl^b; 
but the Englisli are, at the same time, the greatest 
agricultural people in Europe ; witliout their agri- 
culture they would have been ruined lon^ ^go» 
Besides, merchants, who at the same time busy 
themselves with manufactures and agriculture^ 
are by no means mere distributors, but hkends/^ 
producers; that part of their capital) howevei^ 
which is employed in commerce, produces nothing* 
Notwithstanding this, commerce is the only boad 
of connection, and instrument of civiliiation for 
nations, and this cxaihed utility overbalances all 
the mtachaef it oocasioos* But tcade by aea shoaht 
in no country be encouraged to the detriment loC 
agriculture «nd manufactures; land leavt of illtf 
nations in the bbssom, like America* k must 
eireryvhcre be Tcgukted and kept iriliiiD baonds 
by competeat iawe* 

Jn toy opinion, therefore, no n^s oif wistaa 
beam around the federal constitutioa aad ^aci»* 
aseot, on aoQoont of theoe establishoKBts. The 
Increasing national wealth, ae I hove already saidt 
is not a consequence of the constitution^and of tha 
measures of govemmeat, but of certain transient 
circumatanoesrgrounded upon the folly of the£» 
Fopeans^ and as the foundatien is not solid, mmtf 
with a change of circumstances, again dacliii^ 
The constitution, liowever, by the funding of tbt 
national debt, that is, by the appropriation of the 
buds proceeding from certain taxes So pay Itie in* 
terestof the debts, has certainly very nauch oantri- 
bttted to the foundation of American CKdit* Tbt 
banks, and especially the paper aystemt havevs* 
operated to the same end, by leaving almost aB the 
spec» to be employed in ^lecidatisii abroad* 
The revenues of congress arise Cram the Impoitsy 
and the excise upon brandy* Last year^itax was 
likewise laid upon coaches. The imposts must 
indeed rise with the increase of trade ; but it siust 
be cbserred, that their amount is not so large as 
they appear to be in the accounts published ; fat 
every merchant has at the custom'^house six 
months credit from the day when he enters his 
goods, before he is obliged to pay his imposts^ 
which are Hkrwise dischai^ged with hank netesi 
The whole is therefore transacted with paper* im 
all the annual accounts of the isspest, these writ^ 
ten obligations of the merchants to par Jn six 
months, are set down as already paid ; but hew 
many bankrupts are there in the interisUi vhnse 
payments are never asade* 

GHAP. xvin* 

In Continua$ionm^mJlff^dnt of Means for Define€»^m^^Tht 
Arn\y. 
After baring seen what the federal gevenunsnt 
Itasdonet let us give a few-»omci4s coasidrrsiwn 
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t# wliRt th«y htvi not dane^ but which might hare 
been expected to be done hj an enlightened, ad- 
ministration. They have not hitherto established 
any system of defence. Prendent Washington 
lMn> at divers times, proposed to congress to raise a 
standing army, at one time of twenty-five thousand 
men, at anotlfer of fifteen thousand, and finally of 
ten thousand, but always without efiect. Wash- 
ington Is of opinion, a standing army would not in 
America be dangerous to liberty ; and this must 
ia truth he acknowledged, provided the army were 
not large. Europeans only should have been en- 
listed, and at the expiration of their time of ser- 
vice, land, cattle, and instruments for agriculture 
should have been distributed to them ; by this, 
culture aftd population would have been gainers. 
With an elementary taaical book they are not un- 
provided; they have an excellent one, drawn up by 
general Steuben, with a regulation for service, and 
for eneaapment, likewise by him. In the year 
1?96, however, congress voted only three thousand 
men, which are not more than half completed. 
£nomMua abuses must be prevalent, even anoong 
this triffing number, for during my residence at 
PhiMelphia, a Serjeant published in the newspa- 
h«rs, that, he had never received any pay ; that he 
had, besides, advanced money to the money-chest 
of the regiment; that he had resigned his station; 
had no money for his journeys; that an order upon 
the secretary at war was given him ; that he Mras 
obliged to beg his way to Philadelphia; that here 
be showed his order, but received nothing upon it, 
€T at most very little, the minister having told him 
there was no money. This enraged serjeant 
threatened forther to lay before the public the 
ahocking frauds that were practised among the 
troops. This trait has, to Europeans, rather an 
extraordinary appearance* Their artillery is bet- 
ter in proportion than the other troops. Among the 
forts. West-point, upon Hudson's river, situated 
upon a rock, and worked in the rock, is really very 
strong, and on account of its situation command- 
ing the river, in case of an atUck from Canada, 
ynry important. 

But it wouki be impossthle to raist and main- 
tarn an army at all considerable, so long as no 
oheck is put upon the artificial deamess, and I be- 
lieve three thousand men are now the utmost that 
tbft United Sutes could levy and support. How is 
it possible to raise soldiers in a country, where a 
day labourer can earn ten dollars by the month ? 
How can magazinea be collected, where sixty 
pounds of wheat cost half a g^uinea, and other 
sorts of grain in proportion? where. In one word, 
meat is cheaper than bread ? I have already men- 
tioned the cause of this. Even if the congress had 
tlierefofe immedtately voted the twenty-five thou- 
sand asen, there would not, under these circum- 
stances, have been more than three thousand effec- 
tually raised ? 

The naval power of the United States consists 
in three half-finished firigates, upon which, in Sep- 
tember, 1796, for want of labourers, as I believe, 
laothin^ forther was doing. But what is the use of 
« naval force, which, at any rate, must remain In- 
4>onsiderable? and in case of a war with England, 
the American privateers would always render the 
principal service ; for whatever exertions might 
be made, the American fleet would still be too 
weak to protect their commerce against England. 
I should therefore wonder very much at president 
Washington's proposal to congress, in his speech 
ait the opening of the session, on the 7th of Oe- 
□easl>er, 1796, to raise a naval force, if it were not 
clearly his inceutiou to employ It only for the pro- 
tection of the American navigation againat the 
French, who are, to be sure, not the strongest 
power by sea, and against whom, only a few ships 
vouki be necessary. We shall see, however, 
irhecher the Americans wiH be in a condition to 
u:complisb even ^hpse tew; besides wbicbi the j 



sums necessary for the purpose mi^t hove been 
better employed. 

A respectable system of defence would, unques- 
tiomd>ly give the nation more stability, and more 
political independence. At this time America is 
destitute of soldiers, of magazines, of powder (not- 
withstanding they have powder mi\l%% for pc^arder 
costs a dollar and a half a pound), of manufactures 
of arms. Sec. The militia is totally unfit for service, 
and for the most part unarmed. Even in New- 
England, the little military spirit remarked by tra- 
vellers, immediately after the close of the war, Is 
now evaporated. In one word, the country is open 
to the invasion of every enemy, and with a mode- 
rate army, a good general would make a very 
easy conquest of it ; as it must have been subju- 
gated during the revolutionary war, as I have 
shewn above, had not a '' delis ex machi na" given 
different turn to afhirs. 

A well established and disciplined national mili- 
tia would certainly bs prefon^ to a standing ar- 
my ; but the aversion of the people to every thing 
military is so insupenMe, that they will never 
submit to such an arrangement. 
fndecanHnucd.J 
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AMONG the more excellent poets of the pre- 
sent day, no one deserves a more conspicuous rank 
than William Gipford, Esq. Hayley is a labo- 
rious imitator of Pope, but languidly repeats the 
versiBs of the master. He has the form of that 
balanced and terse style of poetry, but the essence, 
the fine etlierial spirit. Is either lost in diffusion, 
or diluted into weakness. Gifford, on the con- 
trary, rather rivals Pope than mimicks him. His 
verses are not only sweet and sonorous, but they 
are conspicuous for their good sense, and 
for that admirable quality in composition, the 
power of saying much in brief compass, without 
any degree of obscurity. Of those men of letters, 
who are privileged with the conversation and 
friendship of this brilliant writer, a clergyman, by 
the name of Ineland, is honourably distinguished. 
In an imitation of the celebrated Ode to Grosphus, 
by one of the most jocund poets of antiquity, Mr. 
Gipford has thus classically complimented genius 
and worth. 

IMITATION OF HORACE, 

Lib. II. Ode 16. 

Otlam divos rogat in patentc 

JDBRESSED ro rMR MEW. yOHN JRBLJNDf 

BY WILLIAM GirroKs, atq. 

When howling winds and louring skies 
The light, untimber'd bark surprise. 

Near Orkney's boisterous seas, 
Thetrembing crew forget to swear. 
And bend the knees, uniised to prayer. 

To ask a little ease. 

For ease the Turk, ferocious, prays. 
For ease the barbarous Riiss....for ease 

Which P. ccuUd ne*erobUia; 

Which Bedford lack'd, amid his stove. 
And liberal Clive, with mines of ore^ 

Oft bade fbr.«..but in vain. 

For not the liveried troop, that wait 
Aroond the mansions of the great. 

Can keep, my friend, aloof 
Fear, t^t attacks the mind by fits, 
Ait4 care, that, like a Raven» flits 

ArPMod the lofdl/ roof. 



C, well is lie. ta wiMm kind Htw^ 
A decent coaipetmoe has given. 

Rich in the Ue»sinr senti 
He grasps not aniiously tor more. 
Dreads not to trie his little store» 

And fattens on content. 

O well is ha, fM* life ia lost. 
Amid a whirl of passions coeti 

Then why. dear Jack, should man. 
Magnanimous Ephemeron ! stretch 
His views beyond the narrow reach 

Of his contracted spaa f 

Why should he from hit eoaatrir raa^ 
lu hopes, beneath a foreign sna, 

Serener hours to finci: 
Was never man , in this wild chace, 
Whochaiiged hie natai^ with his plaoe* 

Aad left Imself bahtnd. 

For, winged with all the lightning's epeed. 
Care climbs the bark. Care mounts the steed, 

An inmate of the breast: 
Kor Barea's heat, nor Zembla's cold 
Can drive from that penaciaas bohl 

The too-teaaciouf guest. 

They, whom no anxious thoughts aane/. 
Grateful, theprettnt hour enjoy, 

Mor seek the next to know i 
IVi tighten evary lil th^ itri%«, 
KoTf ere miefortune's haad arriM^ 

Anticipate the biow^ 

Sometfili^ must ever be amiss: 
Man has his joys ; bat petject \AkH 

Lives only in the hraaa. 
We oaniiot all have all we waoti 
And Chance, unasked, to thU nuy grants 

What that has begged in vain. 

Wolf a aotiraa oir oaAxa, in maahood's Uaaan 
Faolet crqM siamfy to the tomb « 

Ikre hrmRh, theve VAJta was given t 
And that wise Powaa, who weighs our livetf 
hy contra* and by prot contrives 

To keep the b; *^rce even. 

To TBaahegawetwr/Mrcu^cyaet 
A body....luet of Tyd(«w' eiae, 

A judgment so iud aad clear, 
A I.IBBRAL SOUL, a thicadbarc cott. 

And forty pou ^d' a year. 

To me one cfe, net itf^et goed» 

Two sides, that, to their coat, havaeDOad 

A ten years hectic cough} 
Aches, stiches, all the numerous ills 
That swell the devilish doctors' bills. 

And sweep poor mortals off} 

A coat, more bare than thine; a soul 

THA.'r SPt7RMS THE CROWD's MiLLlOM COMTaOUCt 

A fixed contempt of wrong ; 
Spirits, ABova affliction's rowta; 
And skill to charm my lonely hour. 

With no iogloriotts eong. 



Of the thousand translaiiona and imitatioi)a of, 
this philosophical ode, which} ia the course of a 
life of some reading, I have penised, none, lika 
the above, so gratefully relishes of the genuine 
Uoratian spirit. We do nat see the wrong sidp of 
tlie tapestry ; but, in this visit to the *^ rich war<L 
rob/\ of antiquity, Mr* G* has brought out all the. 
gorgeous, the purple, and the glowing colours* 
The three last stanzas are of inimitable beauty; 
and, when Uigh-rahided Genius, with a cavalier and 
Castilian spirit, congratulates itself, tliat neither 
ill healthy nor humble fortune, <ould compel to 
truckle to the ** malign controul of the crowdi' wc 
admire the loftiness of the man) not lisss tt^ the 
elegance of the poet* 

It was lang a fashion among the ligbt and un* 
thinking, among tliose, Avho i^ell aft^r iht manner 
of the Zldoni^nsj careless and scattre^ to deride the 
writings, to bint thp hypocrisy, or sneer at the fana* 
ticism of Mr. William Law* His undertaking 
an edition of JacolXiBehiDcn, a moon struck cobkr, 
and liis furipus |)hiiippic against thp pla^ersi ^f^ 
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fordtd some pretext Ibr the rwUery of libertiiw 
wit. But his Siriaus CaUy a work of fervent piety, 
has excited tlic liberal praise of Dr. Johnson ; 
and Mr. Giboon has thus vindicated the memory 
•f a religious recluse^ in a mode ho candid and 
eloquent, tliat my readers will not only listen to the 
defence, but, perhaps^ read some of the writings 
•f Mr. Law. 

In our family, he left the reputation of a woithy 
and pious man, who bulicved zdl that he professed, 
and practiced all that he enjointtd* The character 
t>f a nonjuror, which he maintained to the last, is 
a suEficient evidence of his principles in church 
and state ; and the sacrifice of interest to conscience 
will be always respectable. His thcologicM writ- 
ings, which our domestic connection has tempted 
lae to |>eruse, preserve an imperfect sort of hfe, 
and 1 can pronounce, with more confidence and 
hnowledgc, on the merits of the autlior. liis last 
compositions are darkly tinctured by the incom- 
prehensible TisioBS of Jacob Behmen ; and his dis- 
course on the absolute unlawCuiness of stage enter- 
tainments, is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous 
intemperance of sentiment and language. ^* I'he 
ixtors and spectators must all be damned: the 
playhouse is the porch of hell, the place of the 
ticvirs abode, where he hidds his filthy court of evil 
spirits; a play is the devil's triumph, a sacrifice 
performed to his glory, a& much as^ in the heathen 
temples of Bacchus or Venus, &c. &c«" But 
tUcsc sallies of religious phreozy must not extin- 
y;\xhh tile praise, which is due to Mr. William 
Law, as a wit and a scholar. His argument, on 
topics of loss absurdity, is specious and acute, his 
manner is lively, his style forcible and clear ; and, 
had not his vigoi'ous mind been clouded by enthu- 
siasm, he might be ranked with the most agree- 
iible tend ingenious writers of the times. While 
the Bungorian controversy was a fashionable 
theme, he entered the lists, on the subject of 
Christ's kingdom, and the authority of the priest- 
«hood: against (he pkatin account of the Lord's sup- 
per, he resumt^d the combat with bishop Hoadley, 
the object of whig idolatry, and oftory abhorrence; 
and, at ever/ weapon of attack and defence, the 
nonjuror, on the ground, which is common to them 
bocii, approves Linxself at least eciital to the pre- 
late. On> the appewttivcc of The Fable of the 
Bees, he drew his pen against the licentious doc- 
trine, that private vices are public benefits, and 
jaorality, as well a* religion, must join in his 
applause. Mr. Law *s master work, the S^'Hous Call, 
ii still read, as a popular and powcrftil book of de- 
\X)tion. His precepts arc rigid, but they are 
iounded <^ the goipel ; his satire is sharp, but it is 
^Irawa from the knowledge of human life; and 
many of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen 
A,i La Bruyerc. If he finds a spark of piety in his 
leader's miml, he will soon kindle it to a flame; 
rrtula philosopher must allow, that he exposes, with 
«-lfn severity and truth, the strong contradiction 
U^tweeii the faith and practice of the Christian 
world. Uttder the luimes of Flavia and Miranda, 
lie has a<imirably described my two aunts..».tlie 
iKathtu aad the Christian ci^tcr* 

It is not possible, I am assured by the Editor of 
the Port Folio, to convey a more luminous idea of 
Oldbthool politics* than in the ibliowing passage, 
' ttom the writings of one, who was as eloquent an 
«4Uhor AS Cicero^ axxsi a much mwe prescient and 
Uiai^oanimoiw statesman. 

It is said, by their advecsaries, that the old poli- 
ticians kntjw Ltile of the rights of men; that they 
lost ihcir way, by groping about in the dark, and 
lumbliug anfinu}^ roiten parchments and musty rc- 
tords. C-vcut h^hl%, tliey say, are lately obtained 
fn the world, and the di«ciplcs ef the old schcol, 
"^isteud of shrowding themselves in exploded ig- 
i.o*'-^ce^ ou;;ht la t;^\; iidvuiitn^e of lh« blaze of 
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illuminationy which in spreading around. It may 
be so. The enthusiasts of this time, it seems, like 
their predecessors in another faction of fanatacism, 
deal in lights. Uvni bras pleasantly says of them, 
they 

«• Have li^tti where better cyei are 6/ind, 
Aft til's arc said to see the wind." 

We have heard a great deal, concerning the mo* 
dern lights, bnt we have not yet had the good for- 
tune to see much of them. They, who have read 
the woriis of these illuminators of the w<>rld, have 
learned nothing more from them, than a full certain- 
ty of their shallowness, levity^ pride, petulance, ig- 
not*ance, and presumption. When the old mtthors^ 
whom we have read, and the old meni whom we 
have conversed with, have left us in the dark> we 
are in the dark still. We have only to wish, that 
the lovers of innovation may be as happy and pros- 
perous, under tlie influence of the new light, as 
they once were^ under the sober shade of the old 
obscurity. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OPrSE RlCHt MQU* HENJiT JUDINCrON. 

[concluded.] 

On the convocation of a new parliament, a few 
months after, Mr. Addington was imanimously re- 
elected, and the subject of the impeachment soon 
afforded a very apposite opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his talents and industry, more especially 
when the question was agitated, whether the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, Esq. subsisted 
subsequent to the dissolution of Parliament ? 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, rose to state to the 
Committee the result of the best research into pre- 
cedents that he had been able to make, and this was 
decidedly in favour of the impeachment remaining 
in statu quo. He traced the growth and develope- 
mentoftheprincipleof impeachment from the reign 
of Edward IV. and shewed clearly, that, as far as 
regarded the effect of a dissolution, it was precisely 
the same for impeachments as for writs of error and 
appeal. He produced various instances of writs of 
error not abating prior to 1673, and contended that 
the report of the Lords' Committee, and tlie resolu- 
tion of the Lords at that time, which had remained 
unquestioned ever since, were founded on prece- 
dents, and what were clearly undei*stood to be the 
practice of Parliament ; that the report and resolu- 
tion of 1678, respecting the continuance of an im- 
peachment after a dissolution, was founded on that 
of 1673, because both impeachments and writs of 
error were so strictly connected in principle, that it 
was impossible to make a distinctk)n between them ; 
that the resolution of 1673 could not hare been 
adopted merely as a colourable foundation for the 
resolution of 1678, because, when the former was 
passed, it was impossible that the case to which the 
latter applied could have been foreseen; and that, 
when Lord Danby applied to the Court of King's 
Bench to be bailed after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, t).e court recognised the doctrine, that the 
imi^eachment did not fall to the ground in conse- 
quence of the dissolution, as the known and esta- 
blished law of Parliament. On the precedents of 
1685, by which thi!> resolution, as far as respected 
impeachments, was reversed, he observed, that it 
was of no authority, the Commons having been cor- 
ruptly chosen, and wholly devoted to the couit ; the 
principal evidence for the prosecution, Titus Gates, 
convicted of perjury,and consequently incompetent; 
and the resolution itself passed without examination 
of precedents, not generally with express limitation 
to the particular case. 

In like manner Mr. Addington shewed, from the 
cases of Lords Salisbury and Peterborough, in 1690, 
thu.t it Aias then undca'SlQod to be the law of Parlia- 



ment, that impoachnc&tsilo not abate hj a diKab. 
tion, and that, after much delay and xnanagcmcot 
they were at last discharged by a resoltuion stncuy 
apj)licuble to their particular case, and in no respca 
attccting the f»Tneral question. The same nr^tmicii 
he deduced from the case of Lord Oxford in ITIf, 
iis far as that ease wtnu The House, he nnnarked, 
would do well to consider how far their undout^ 
right might be affected by thedottbt which s{>pcHa(> 
ing a committee to search for precedents woofal m^ 
ply. Let the fi iendt of Mr. Hasting remcnfacs, 
ttiat his case was unconnecwd with the genttral^Bes* 
tion ; that if it were proper for tlic Hosse to prs. 
ceed against him, the renewal of the impeac hm cBt 
would be a greater hardship than to take it uf what 
itnow stood, and that at all evcnu the lenf^faaf ^ 
proof, or the rof^oitude of the crime^ could acter, 
with any shadow of decency, be suffered to pncect 
the criminaL He recommended to the Uouk m 
to put it in the power of the Crown to defeat a 
impeachment by a dissolution, or of the Lards t« 
defeat it by delay, which, as they might cteoscoi 
what and how many days they would ait etd 
session of Parliament, they might be aUe toiiD 
were a dissolution not to do it ; and he exfaoitd 
them to adopt a line that urould acquire hoamsrti 
themselves, and render important service la fottt- 
rity, by making ^ assurance doubly sare" oa tk 
only doubt that had ever arisen among* the Con- 
mons^ respecting their own privilege^ 

His opinion on this subject, of which vehate 
here given an outline, must be aUowed ftf all im- 
partial men to be constitutional: fraifAtaaaoe 
hand with notions highly salutary 4b MpEct to 
public justice, and on the other pii j^ iiliiilli yiiii 
ciples calculated to fortify the poweraoA um^ la^be 
authority of the Third Estate^ in respect Id the ex- 
ercise of its rights. 

Nor did Mr. A. allow any opportunity to escape 
for maintaining the franchises of the Hooie over 
which he presided ; for, when the Pecra, in M&f 
1791, thought proper to make a trifling akcntfia 
in a bin*, by which they assumed the imtitm 
respecting money, he stated the circumstance to 
tlie House, and, after quoting a precedent* abkh 
he caused to be read from the Jouraais of the 8tk 
of March 17i9> by which it appeared that a vm- 
larbill,on beiof^sent from the Lords, had been re* | 
jected, because it affected the revenue, the Coflynooi 
followed his advice, and refused to proceed witk 
the present. 

But the late Speaker did not confine hinaelf a 
what might be termed his official duties. He «i 
always an active and efiBcient member irhes tk 
House sat in a committee, and a chairman regobtti 
the debates. Few subjects of great national »- 
portance but were canvassed by him on ihsm 
occasions, and he must be allowed, in general* t» 
have added great weight and importance to ishal- 
ever side he adopted. 

Uniformly acting with Mr. Pitt in all graei 
political questions, it is greatly to be leg r cttc j 
that he should have opposed that gentleman onh^ 
when a question of humanity respecting a misen-' 



ble portion of the human lace was agitated, aai 
have taken part with Mr. Dundas, whose equirccd 
enmity to the slave trade has occasioned its coo- 
tinuance, notwithstanding the Commons of IEjo^ 
land seem to have been pledged far an aboliti\>n* 

It b truethat Mr. A. termed this traffic ^ a crime- 
which he had never heard mentioned vrithout feeiiBg 
the utmost abhorrence and indignation ;" but it ia 
equally true, that he was at the sante tinte fecUngl? 
alive to the peciukiary intereate of the planters aiid 



* Thebill inqoestion was intended lo »m«nd th« 6ch r 
Anne, respecting the reward %6 be given, t)n ibc cox*x-ic*iCi 
©f felons. The lot-Js had thoag^lu proper, ou ihis Qccasu**^ 
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in<>r^^ecfi, wh»y tccavdiBfT to his oitn princdpkB, 
must liave profited by this •' crime." >Icithcr is the 
rcdsoning to be tolerated, that, ^* ifiThnquishod by 
us, it mi^ht be carried on in a manner more rc- 
pagnant to the imertsjts of humanity," as, if this 
be refttfy ad abdmitM^e trafiio, the ^Ut aod shame 
ought instaatly to be removed. 

But, in order to decide on Mr. A.'s cpnduct, the 
best mode will be to quote his own arguments, 
premising- at the serme time^ that it is not iiere 
meantto convey Ibcr least suspicion of his sincerity. 

On Mpncjiay* April 2, 1792, after two petitiooh 
had been presented, one from the city of Lond^ju, 
and the other from the livery of London, against 
the slave trade, Mr, Wilberfbrce moved the ordar of 
the thji which was " for the House to i-esolve itselt 
into a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the circumstances of the African slave trade/' 
This being done, and sir William Dolben having 
taken the chair, the same gentleman, at the con- 
clusion of a long and elegant speech, moved, 
« That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the trade carried on by British subjects, for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, 
ought to be abolished." Mr. Thornton*, Mr. 
M'hitbread, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 8cc. were for an 
immediate abolition, while Mr. Dundas, General 
Tarleton, &c. were against it; and to the surprise of 
alt men, it so occurred, that the premier found 
himself for the first time in a minority. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Addington deli- 
vered his opinion, the substance of which follows: 

« The Speaker said, he had never Tistened with 
greater satisfaction in his life to any speech, than to 
the whole of that just delivered by his right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Dundas), who had relieved him 
from the utmost pain and anxiety. He declared, 
that he was one of those alluded to by his right hon- 
ourable friend, who had preferred a middle path in 
regard to the abolition of a trade, or rather a crime 
which he had never heard mentioned without feel- 
ing the utmost abhorrence and detestation. Hitherto 
he had been silent on the subject, because he had 
felt that he could not go the length of voting with 
his honourable friend, who had introduced the 
question of the abolition of the trade into that 
House ; btit now he had heai d what he could concur 
in with ease to his mmd, and satisfaction to his con- 
science. He complimented Mr. Wbitbread on 
his eloquent speech, and agreed with htm in think- 
ing that the slave trade, however modified, could 
not be defended, because no argument could justify 
the selling of one man for money to the despotism 
of another man, and tearing him away against his 
will from his country, his family, and his friends, 
in order to make him drag out a miserable exist- 
ence in bondage, in a distant country, to which he 
-was an utter stranger. While he tunied with disgust 
from the hateful trade, he saw the necessity of con- 
sidering the opposite claims, and was also fearful the 
trade, if relinqiiishcd by us, might be carried on in a 
manner more repugnant to the interests of huma- 
nity. 

" He thought these opposite interests would be 
in a great degree reconciled by the scheme of 
gradual abolition, lie suggested) that the imports 



^ In the coarse of this geptleman's speech, he read the 
fullowmg letter from kiii^ Naini-b;izo, in the iici^hbourhoiod 
ef Sierra Leone, complaniing tliat some of his relations 
had been kidnapped and carried oflT to the West Indies, 
where they were at present in a state of slavery. •♦ My 
aobjectfl^ and the subjects of other kings, have been stolen 
avay. by the inhabitants of all nations^ who visit this coast. 
Three of my own relations have been taken'aw ay by a cap- 
liun Coxe, and sold for slaves; for what reason 1 know 
not. I never molest the property or person of otbert. I 
l«ve tbenati%es ofGreat«Britain....l have borne many insults 
fnoni them, whieh have occasioned me to be silent so long. 
W^hetber I shall see my relations again I know not; but 
tUose, who took them, will be called to accowu fur their 
actioai, one day or another.'* * 



of slayea into the islands should be limited (o^len 
or twelve years. He contended that negrots> not- 
withstanding the difierence of their colour, ought 
to be regarded as hjuman creatures. He ccmdemned 
the slave trade as* a measure he had always ab- 
horred. The nervous eloquence of his lionourable 
IritiKl recalled lo his memory the observation of a 
I cry venerable and eminent judge, now in retire- 
ment and in the vale of years (Lord Mansfield)i 
who, when charged with abowing too much lenity 
to a rebel lord, said, that he knew no language 
which could add guilt to treason. In the same view 
he knew no language which cotdd add to the horrovs 
of the slave trade ; and the proposition now before 
them would luidoubtedly tend to prevent num from 
preying upon man* 

Mr. Addington said, the present state of the 
negroes in the West India islands certainly was in- 
udequate to the necessary supply to do the work of 
the planters; there was too unequal a comparison 
between the males and females : he not only there- 
fore considered an immediate abolition of the im- 
portation of the African negroes as impolitic, but 
Should think a duty on the importation of male 
negroes would operate asabounty onthe importation 
of female slaves,and in a few years the defect would 
be supplied. Mr. Dundas*s proposition, Mr. 
Addington said, appeared to him to be such as 
could not be opposed by any rational objection; he 
agreed with him in the whole of it, one point except- 
ed, viz. the making of those negro children trtt 
who were born of slaves. He thought rather, that 
they should have their freedom ailer a period of 
service often or fifteen years, to pay their masters 
for the expense of rearing and educating them. A 
bounty for such as should rear more children, bear- 
ing a proportion to the sexes, payable to such negro 
fathers, might, he conceived, produce the most salu- 
tary effects, and greatly tend to increase the popula- 
tion of the negroes. He declared he did not think 
his right honourable friend would have submitted 
his iMeas to the House, if he had not meant to state 
them afterwards in the form of a substantial propo- 
sition : he therefore hoped that his honourable 
friend's motion (Mr. Wilberforce*s) would not be 
adopted, but that his end would be answered by 
other means*." 

Notwithstanding the eloquent efforts of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox on the other side, which flashed con- 
viction throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, 
we find Mr. Addington persevering in his opinions. 
When Mr. Dundas, on Friday, April 27, 1792, 
moved the order of the dqyy which was for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, lo consider of the further means for 
the abolition of the slave tradey this was granted, 
and Mr. Beaufoy was called to the chair. The fii-st 
resolution was then read, viz. " That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it shall not be law- 
ful to import anf African negroes inttf the British 
colonies or plantations in ships owned or navigated 
by British subjects, at any time after the Ist of 
January 1800." After Mr. Hobbart and Lord 
Mornington had delivered their opinions, the 
Speaker rose, and began by observing, that, " hav- 
ing, in a late debate on the subject, voted that the 
slave trade otight to be gradually abolishedy he thought 



• Mr. Fbx. immediately followed Mr. Addington*, and, to 
adT>pt the lani^uage of one of the reporters, ** in a most able 
and animated speech, reprobated the soggestions of Mr. Dini- 
dzs and Mr. Addingtc^n, pronouncing what had fallen from 
them to be the most formidable and alarming opposition '' 
that had yet been offered, to the important i^estion of the 
abolition of the slave trade. He arose, therefore, with an 
anxtODs desire to relieve the painful sensations of hh mmd, 
and to do a>!vay the deceptions and delusions that were en- 
ieavonred. not intentionally he believed, to be set beforethc 
^yes of the pnblie, to misguide and mislead thfir judgment, 
^:id the jud^mcot of that house/; fib&. 



it his duty to state to the Committee the ideas he 
entertained on the mode of carrying that resolution 
into effiec*t. 

** The interval between the resolution, that the 
trade be abolished^ and tlie period at which the 
abolition would take place, he admitted to be a 
most dreadful interval. He had, Mr. Addington 
declared, stated the trade to be abandoned; and, 
he begged to remind the committee, and he im- 
plored them to consider tiie circumstance, that he 
never had mentioned one word as to the justice of 
the trade; but he had merely noticed the justice of 
those claims, tliat might be made by the persons, 
who would be aifected by its abolition. If the in- 
teresta of the planters wei*e abandoned, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, he was convinced, would 
never be eSTected. How was it possible, he asked, 
when tlie nfieans of population were taken away, to 
supply the deficiency? How could they fill the. 
chasm that they created? What he had stat- 
ed, Mr. Addington declared, was the restUt of 
his real sentiments, of liia real opinion. In certain 
conditions of society, there were, he observed* 
combinatk>nfl of justice, of policy, of humanity, and 
of interest, that rendered it almost impossible to 
look to tlie ultimatum^ or he shotild rather say the 
maximum^ of one, wi,thout counteracting that of the 
other i the question wasnot* he said, between ^/otx/ 
and goldy nor between what now act^ially was, and 
what might be hereafter, but it was whether an 
immediat€ or a gradual abolition would best effect 
the object the comjnittee had in view : for his part*, 
he thought that object too would be most safely 
and certainly att^ained, by protracting the period 
of abolition ; and therefore he wished 1796 were 
the year proposed) inatead of that contained in the 
amendment. 

^^ On a former night, bit vigbt honourable friend 
had argued, from calculations, that, lor three or 
four years past the old islands had no occasion for 
further importation ; but tlieir not importing in 
that time might be accounted for, from, being un*** 
fortunate in their crops (aa waa the f^ct), and the . 
increased price of negroes. It could not be argu^di 
that thej^had fK> want of A6groes>.^m their ina- 
bility to pjirchase* Neither could the statements 
of death be relied OU) for it might be supposed, that 
the planters represented the mortality as less than 
it really was, from the desire of obviating the 
charges of crtielty brought against them. 

" Mr. Addington took notice of the .West India and 
ceded islands, and used a variety of arguments to 
maintain his proposition, and" urged, in particular, 
the Ganger liable to the mongagees and others 
concerned in those ishinds. He declafM* (hat he 
perfectly agreed with Mr. Burke's opinion, as to 
the good efiect that must arise from the pubUc 
places of worsliip, and he strongly recommended 
that mode of civilization, as one of the most effi- 
cacious and certain methods to reform the negroes. 

«< From these considerations, he should opj|be 
the present motion, but, if the period wereextenct-. 
ed to the Ist of January, 1796, and the trade left 
open from tiiat time, and free from all restriction^ 
he shouki acquiesce in it. 

*' For the sake ol* Africa itself, he ithonkl also 
wish the abolition to be gradual^ that the natives 
of that country might not lose all tr^c, until they 
became a little more civilized, and fit for com-, 
merce of another kind." . ' 

While Mr. Addington was distingiushing htm* 
self in the speaker's chair, by the impartiality with 
which he regulated the debates, anci the order at^-'- 
decorura with which he conducted the publiniary, 
ness, an event, no less sudden than ey/ral change 
occurred, which produced a veri„-^c now allude, 
in bis situation. The event tq^^ .^^ \^\^ colleagues* 
was the resignation^of^g^^ nature^ aiui wluch 
a measure of a vef-^^ff^j^^j^^^y explained. Whil? 
has ttcv*^ T^t^j^j^Q^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^as to b^thc 

'^ °^^^ "' Digitized by V^OOgle 
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new minister} tlic public teaAKdyivHh %9k\t <iegyee 
of sutprist, that Mr. Addtngte* had been sent lor 
bjr the klngy and held daily conferences with his 
iBajesty. This bustness was at first conducted 
with sont^ degree of mystery, one of the royal fti- 
mily* having lent his equipage, 1^ order, if possi- 
ble, to conceal the negociation firom the prying eye 
of curiosity. But this was of no avail, for it was 
soon rumoured abroad, and was not up^n the whole 
unfavourably received, as Mr.^ Pkt's adminlstra- 
lion had of late years been supported by tktcfrars 
rather than the love of the people. 

The king's second alarming illness for a while 
protriicled the retreat of the then chancellor of the 
exchequer ; but, on his majesty's convaleseence, 
all the necessary arrangements were made, and 
every thing adjusted, seemingly to the entire satis- 
faction of those, who went out, as^ weH as those, 
who came in. 

Mr. Addingtcm having thus leaped from the 
speaker's chair to' the treasury bench, the eyes of 
the whole nation became fixed upon him. It was 
hoped that, af^er a bloody and expensive war, some 
sincere and decisive measures would be taken, in 
order to produce a peace ; and it must be allowed, 
that the conduct of the new premier, in this in- 
stance, has given greater satislaction, by its open- 
ness and candour, than Che haughty behaviour of 
lus predecessors* 

Mr. Addtngton, however, by his vindication of 
the late administfatlon, has in seme measure aJUi' 
^cif hhnself to it, and become accountable for its 
dwrs flAd misconduct. The suepension of the ha^ 
ha^xorpus act; the fbeble ct^ of a conspiracy ; 
the production of sealed ba^ of papers s the conti- 
nuance of martial law in Ire}a»d> and of the system 
of secret inprisonment in England, have perhaps 
nipped his popularity in the bud, and are thought 
by - m«iy to savour too much of the old school. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed, that he has 
entered upon office at a time, and in circumstances 
peeuliaHy eriticsd. Supported as he is by the 
royal favour and confidence, Mr. Pitt's power is 
still considered as paramount, and the mjiites attach- 
ed to Ae person of the « heaven-bom minister" are 
thought to wait but for the slgn^ to stnf^glc his 
political successor. 

A young nobleman, related to the late premier, 
has- already termed this ^ an administration of 
shreds and patches ;" and it has been repeatedly 
akaerted, that tk. secret understanding subsists be- 
tween the new^And the old ministry : but time 
alone can fully and explicitly develope this mat- 
ter. 

M^. Ad<|il|^:ton*s first attempt in his financial ca- 
pacity certainly did not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the public, and the bill to disqualify the 
clergy frflm sitting in the house of commons, 
would have passed witli a far better grace, had :c 
not expressly precluded a manf hostile to his prin- 
cq>rilrfW>m oiq>osing them in a public character), 
^^'he present premier possesses great influence^ 
in consequence of the excellence of his character. 
And the high vespea he had acquired during the 



^ ThedeksofKest. 

f Mr. J. H. Tooke. 
* % When the bill in ^iiestisn omie before the boose of 
ipcers, a great law lord ^d, ** he had heard of certain 
rmnotirs, sb*ut the asthors of thii measurei wliich he could 
iQC credit, snore especially as to its beii^ a matter of expe* 
^^. At Che la^iA of government, was at present placed 
piirH>.^^ii of jjtipat respectability, of known integrity and 
^reat digaii^^riers, and of tried wisdom, in a shaation of 
infinite credit ttf nrduoos duty, which he discharged with 
He would not therefo^ and great advantage to the public, 
he so prodigal pf his repinve, tliai such a character would 
f ^wander it away so profusely. S» ss to have consented to 
this vccy important and evtraordlrlSyc been the author of 
begged their lordships to believe, t/ist heHUl' ^ therefore 
ali credit ts rumours of Um4 Jtis^T' ^^ dis^laiaied 
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tim<4^ acted as speaker. His majesty may be 
said to evince a personal attachment to him, and, 
if report he true, he has presented him with, and 
furnished for him, a house in Richmond parky in 
order to be near him at all times*. 

In private life Mr. A. is particularly amiable. 
He ib a sincere friend, an affectionate brother, a 
kind father, and a tender husband. Possessing an 
ample incomef, and being but little devoted to ex- 
pense, he cannot be supposed to be instigated by 
the sordid wish of creating a fortune for himself ; 
and^ as his connections! are all in afBuent circum- 
stances, he has no poor relations to provide for out 
of the public purse. On the other band, it remains 
to be proved, whether his abilities entitle him to 
rank as a first-rate statesman ; and a few years.... 
perhaps a few nu>nths....will determine, whether 
the new minister be destined to conftr glory or 
disgrace on the empire ; to subveit or to restore 
the lit^erties of his country. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE price of thJa paper ia five doHcir» an- 
nually, payable in advance; and the general 
mode of application for it is by letters, post 
paid, to the Editor, No. 25, North Second* 
street, Philadelphia. 

But, to meet the wishes of many, the Edi- 
tor has deputed the following gentlemen to 
receive subscriptions, and who are fully em- 
powered to receipt for the same: 

At Boston, Massachusetts, Jonathan 

Hastings, Esq. post.mftster. 
• At Sdcm, do. John Dabnet, Esq. do. 

At New-York, B. Sahgeant and Co. 

At Baltimore^ Mr» George Hill, book- 
seller. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, John Dunn, Esq. 

At Charleston, South-Carolina,Mr. Dodd- 
ridge Crocker, merchant. 

Other agents, in other quarters, will be gra- 
dually selected, as convenience may dictate. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, in the above-named 
places, Of their vicinity, who, either for the 
past or the present year, owe for the 
Port Folio, or who wish to subscribe for that 
paper, will apply to the agents already indi- 
cated. 

The Editor cannot, on this occasion, omit 
to express a very lively - gratitude to many 
individuals, who have not been content, by 
a solitary subscription, to manifest their in- 
dulgence to his paper and its principles, but 



* Until dM new msntion be (ot In order, If r. D«ndM hM 
lent him his villa at Wimbledon. 

f He is said to have been left 3000 porniiU per annum in 
land» in Berks and Devonshire, at the time of his father's 
death. 

% Mr. Hilcy Addington, his brother, is |n parlianent, 
tnd, as already hinted, was left a fortune early in life. Qf 
his four sitters, one. is married to Dr. Goodenougbt a physio 
tian at Oxford ; another to the late Mr. Suiton, former! v a 
merchant, who had retired to an estate in Somersetsbires a 
tliird to Mr. Hoskins, of North Perrot, in V/iltsbire. origi- 
nally a clothier ( and lastly, the youngest, Charlotte, to Mr. 
Braj^ge, a barrister, one of the members for i)ristol, and 
ehaiiman of the C9mmitteof ways and means, and a school- 
fellbw of the minister. He himself is married to a lady of 
small fortune and grti^c beauty, by w^ois;i he has had several 
«hilflrea. 



who h«\*e, by ftiv^M — aufa acee of mvch 
kindness, approbated the tenor of his pubfic 
conduct^ who have generously scanned^ evea 
his prejudicesi by the liberal rulea of a caoiho^ 
lie interpretation; who have aided ktm ia 
the conducting of a paper, partia/ to pditica] 
truth, and elegant literature, and who will 
never cease to choer him, though be foiraakea 
the latent tracts of vtUgar popiAaritj, juid as- 
sumes a higher, though, perhaps, a perUooi 
station. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDSNTS* 

OUR Charleston, South-Carolina correapoiid- 
ent, J. R. is reapectfulljr requested to transmit the 
manuscript he describes to the Editor, who wlD,if 
possible, comply with the wishes oT bts corres- 
pondent. The Editor anticipates the receipt of 
an ingenious and salutary work* 

" CowsxAKTiA" is solicited to write in tbc 
Lounger* Few female writers display a atrongjer 
vein of good sense, or a more gracefol easp of a* 
pression. 

*' HoLLis" has read Tristram Shandj fogmt 
advantage. It will be pleasant to the EAtor, if 
his friend will transcribe a little more fins hk 
manuscript. 

We somettmft lovt «ddit3r. fi^ie, asd &% 

We rel iiA a joke, and rejoice m a pan. 

Hie infkntlne complaint of Lxult a, \ 
the occasional coldness of her lover, 
think would greatly edify our readers, ^t tt- 
commend to Laura a very continued raedkilka of 
the following lines. They come fh>in a mn 
doctor of the chiu^ch ; and this fond fair, wild mbei 
to live upon lote^ as Giles Gingerbread used to life 
upon learning, is assured, that the folfowing is t 
real, though, to her, it may be a melancbo^f truti 

As FUvia in her glass an angel tpie». 
Pride whispers in her ear pemicioos liesr 
TeHs her, while she sorveys a face so fine^ 
There's ne satiety of charms divine: 
Hence , if her lover j^avau, al I chang'd appears j 

Her temper, and she melts, meet soul, in tears. 
She, fond and young, last week her wi4b«njo/l4« 
In soft amnsement all the night employ'd. 
The momini^ came... when Strephon waking, fmmai^ 
Surprising sight! his bride in tears was drownM! 
•' What miracle," says Strerhon, " makes the* weepr* 
" Ah ! barbarous man," she cries, •* how coald roo.^ 
eleep/" ' 

Men love a mntrtte, as th^ love zftatti 

How grateful one to touch, and one to tOMtef 

Tet, sure there is a certain time of day. 

We WISH oua Misrasss and oua fbast away: 

But soon the sated appetites return. 

Again our stomachs crave, our bosoms bnrik 

Mtemal lave let man then never swear ; 

Let women never triumph nor despair ; | 

Wor praise nor bUme too much the warm or clsiUs 

Hunger andleme are foreign to tU wiUl 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRArtfS* 
FOR TEE PORT FOLIO. 
COMMON incitements to common miniis serve 
as whips to the dray-horse, but the racer will na 
with sufficient speed without tbem, uid* In the 
generosity of his nature, would indignantljr spura 
at their application to his side. 

Dunces, it is generally belicYcd, are not the least 
happy of mankind. Though unable to afford 
much pleasure to others, .they are comnKmly 
pleased with themseivea iii a high degree. A 
smile of self applause accompaniea all their words 
and potions. If laughed at by others, they mistake 
derision for congratulation* The proud ma)i*s 
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contumely aflfects tkem iwt. JMhing twt real 
pain gives thctn real atirrow. Tbcf have no ima- 
ginary iBs, that aiiadowy traiii) which haunts the. 
ingtnious. They have none of those fine sensibi- 
lities, which torture the feeling heart with unspeak- 
mble agony. Let theM have FcxkI in abundance, 
and a sufficiency of raiment and money, and, with 
a wisdom, which )»Uilosophers have vainly pre- 
tended to, tiiey are perfectly aaOift&cd* 

There is no reason to believe that they will not 
succeed in ^e woHd* Fools, it is proverijiaily 
said, have fortune* Some substantial reasons may 
be assigned to account for the adage ^ unfeeling and 
unreflecting men of duil parts are not hurt by re- 
pulses and dinappointments. Break their web, 
and they begin it again, with ail the patience of u 
Dutchman* They know no nice scruples of punc- 
tilious honour. They have do superabundant, 
delicacy to prevent their iraportu^ty to those, who 
can promote their interest. They prosecute their 
claims wilh ekeihplary pcraevemnce* A fiat re- 
^sal, or a downright insult, atrikes tkem with no ; 
more tStct than a temu^ baU the rocik of Gib- 
raltar* . 

It seems to be the will t>f Providence, that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glori- 
ous endowment of ^nius in a supercmrnent de- 
gree. A41 great -excellence must, indeed, be rare, \ 
for it would cease to be great excellence, if it were 
common* Bat let not those, to whom genius is 
denied, lament, l^enius has its evils, from which 
they are •exempted. It h en^4ed, it is exposed to 
a thousaiHl pains and penalties from 'the injuries of 
those, who, not knowing or not regarding the irrita- 
ble niostiesJif its senosibilsty, rudely strike the tre- 
inulous fibre^ whenever ttbey approadi it. it is of too | 
fine and subtle aftature Ibr Che tumirits and agita- 
tions of a world, madly rushing «ii in the ^Fulgar 
pursuits of avarice and ambition. Unguarded by 
discretion) df yfkaxsk it as^>fteii too ptoiid to acknow- 
ledge the.dominioii, k too ofiten causes « Mfe of 
misery, and a premature tiissolution. 

Let it abo be remembered by those, who are 
conscious of inferiority to their fellow creatures, 
tbat all distinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, 
or corporeal, all but superiority of virirue, will short- 
ly cease ; andthat it is expressly deolarsd, on the 
highest autborilty, that to whom much luis been 
g^iren, of him much will be required ; a declaration, 
which, if duly impressed, might afford comfort 
Co the dunce, and cause the genius to tremble. 

One of the German didactic writers advises the 
student to take great care lest he should lose much 
time in sleep. He advises him to have an alarm- 
clock by his bedside, but if that is not to be conve- 
niently procured, to lay stones and bits of foood in his 
ketiy and under his side, which, though he will not 
feel them much at first, may, aher an hour or two, 
^aQ htm to the quick, and cause him to get up of 
^is own accord ! What an enthusiasm of applica- 
ion I not content with spending the day in labour, 
le "wished the student to lose the sweets of repose, 
Lod. almost literally to plant thorns on his pillow 1 
NJo pursuit but that of virtue can require such aus- 
cri ty ; and even virtue, in her most rigid exaction 
»r discipline, listens to reason, and leans to mode- 
ation* When she deserts them, she becomes fa- \ 
atiotsm, and hurries her mistaken votaries to 
uicixiess and misery. 

Richardson's favourite character, Grandison, is 
Lucli too formal to be a favourite with the women 
i g^^meral, and there is somewhat of prudery in 
s fseroines, that prevents them from being fa- 
^txr^tes with the men. But this author describes 
^ €^peration of the passions with a truth and mi- 
itex^css, tbat evince a great knowledge of human 
ktttJ?^* The madness of Clementina is delineated 



with the pcncn of a gfsat master. Nothing can 
be more afiecting tiiai^the distressea of Clarissa. 
He was conscious that his strength lay in the pa- 
thetic, and by this, perhaps, he was led to prolong 
scenes of sorrow, till the spirits of the reader are 
fatigued, and the luxury of sympathy is over- 
powered. The striking and animated character of 
Lovelace is supported to tlie last with* wonderful 
spirit. It is easy for an author to declare that his 
hero is possessed of an infinite deal of wit and 
pleasantry, invention and eloquence. To make 
him display those qualities through a great variety 
of scenes is very difficult, yet it has been executed 
by this author in the most successful manner. 
Richardson himself was undoubtedly convhiced, 
that all those accomplishments, with the addition 
of youth, beuuty^ and the most undaunted inti*epi- 
dity, would not prevent the profligacy, perfidy, and 
shocking cruelty of Lovelace from renderiQg him 
odious t^ every reader. In this, perhaps, he was 
mist:.ken. The brilliant colours, in which Love- 
lace is painted, is too ^t to fascinate the imagina- 
tion, and may have secured him a comer in the 
hearts of some young women of character, in s'pite 
of his crimes. As for young men, if none of them 
had ever attempted to imitate the profligacy of 
Lovelace^ but those, who possessed his acoomplish- 
ments, the exhibition of hia j>ortrait would do lit- 
tle harm. But there is reason to fear, that so^e, 
with the first only, and with a slender portion of 
the second, t^ave sometimes attempted to pass for 
complete Lovelaces. 

The clergy have confessedly handed down the 
torch of science from generation to generation, 
which, without their care, might have been long 
ago extinguished. 

Many of our editors repine that Mr. Duane, by 
the profiu of stationaryy sold only to republicans, 
and of aa Aurora, the advocate of adminictration, 
obtains a splendid income^ this is in course ; this 
is natural ; Mr. Duane has paid the price for jaco- 
bin patronage. 

It happens that those, who bestow preferment, 
are not so likely to bestow it on aierit, of which 
they are often bat incompetent judges, as on a sub- 
mission to their will, and a subserviency to their 
purposes of avarice and ambition. The dog that 
fawns, it is remarked, gets more bones and frag- 
ments from his master's table, than the suriy mas- 
tiff, who barks and growls, yet guards the house 
from the midnight depredator. 

A speculative philosopher, like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, weighed in the scales of reason, against the 
practical wisdom of Edmund Buhke, kicks the 
beam, like a gossamer, that floats in the air, ba- 
lanced with a wedge of bullion. 

Dr. Vicesimus Knox, a clergyman of much ce- 
lebrity in the walks of literature, has thus fervently 
commended maritime merit. 

The sun, in hia whole progress throu^ the 
heavens, does not behold a class of men -more uni- 
formly generous, manly, and brave, that the accom- 
plished British sailor. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, draws 
the following pretty picture of the " green i^gy 
banks'* of a ^' sweet winding" stream. 

If so be the angler catch no fishr, yet he hath a 
wholesome walk by the brook side, pleasant shade, 
by the sweet silver streams; he hath good air, 
and sweet smells, of fine fresh meadow flowers ; he 
hears the melodious harmony of birds ; he sees the 
swans, herons, and many other fowl, with their 
brood, which be thinketh better than the noise of 
hounds, or blast of horn's^ and M the sports that 
they caa make. 



The foUoYtfing wsSk describes the irarious merits 
of Dr. Parr's celebrated « Spital Sermon." 

There is in k all the perspicuity of Tillotson, 
and ail the solidity of Clarke, united with the flo- 
rid elegance of Seed, the pathos of Stem<f, and tbe 
copious fluency of Blair. 

A modern satirist thus derides ^se sensibi- 
lity. 

Belinda is remarfcably fond of pathetic novels 
tragedies, and elegies. Steme*s sentimental beau- 
ties are her peculiar favourites* She cannot bear 
the idea of killing animals for food. She detests 
the sports of fishing and hunting, because Of their 
ineffable cruelty. She is ready to faint when her 
coachman whips his horses, when they will not 
draw up hill ; and she actually fell down in a fit, on a 
gentleman*! treading on her favourite cat's tail^ 
as he eageriy stooped to save her child from fall- 
ing into the fire* She wrote a subtiroe deification 
of an earth^wormt which she once accidentally 
crushed as she was endeavouring to rescue a fly 
from a spiikr. It oonchules thus : 

But cease to weep... no more to cmwl 

Ifl the dark earth beneath yon wall* 
On snow white pinions thou shalt rise, 

AiKhcisiia thy place in yonder skies. 

Set Beiinda't XffuHont of Sentiment. 

If men of genius were content sometimes to r^ 
main in the shade, tbej would with more advan- 
tage come forth into sun-shine, and find the bright- 
ness intercepted by fewer clouda. 

ntnrinirG hatcii* 

Fijmcuthj Feb^\4. 

A most extraordinary feat of active running wan 
performed by lieutenant Rowan, of the twenty- 
ninth regiment of foot, quartered at Dock barrackf, 
on the lines there ; the bet was fifty guineas, the • 
match to be performed in forty-two minutes. 
Lieutenant R. dressed in a flannel jacket* set off 
from Clarence street, No. 4% at eleven o*clack» <u 
m. a man of war's ten-oared barge was in waiting 
at Mutton Cove. Lieutenimt R. crosaed the pas- 
sage, jumped over the barge on the beach, ran up 
the very steep hill of Maker^s Heights to the 
middle barracks, in presence of several officers 
touched the barrier, ran down the hill, jumpoil 
into the boat, crossed the passage again* and re- 
turned to No. 4, Clarence-street, in forty minutes, 
apparently without fatigue. The distance is, ex- 
clusive of the passage, two miles and«»^alf to 
Maker's barracks, and two miles and a half back 
to Clarence-street* [Lonrfon papet^ 

A curious instance of swindling detected, and 
yet effecting its purpose, occurred a few nigjj^ 
since :....A shop-keeper in Edinburgh, having re- 
tired to his hack-shop, left ^ charge of thcfront * 
apartment to a fidthful dog. A genteel dressed 
woman soon after entered, and, without ceremony, 
laid hold of a parcel, which had been left to bo- 
called for by a customer. The dog, true to hi^ 
charge, with as little ceremony, laid hold on the 
thief^ who dropped the parcel, and sci*eamed aloud* 
The shop-keeper instantly came forward, beat th^ 
fiiithful guardian of his property, released the wo- 
man, and, satisfied with some trifling question^ 
which she put as an excuse for her o^, poHtely 
apologized for the rude reception she kad expei^ 
enced. More civil still, observing the parcel on 
the flooT) he requested to know whether she had 
dropped it. Receiving, of course, an answer in 
the aiErmative, the parcel was politely delivered 
to hei^ received with equal tpoliteness, and, wicb 
many expressions of thanks, the lady walked off, 
immolestedj vith her booty. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOU&. 



Mif. OlBscbooLj 

SJJfj 

An absence in Europe, for ten months, has preremted mj 
troubling jou with any of my prodnctrons : but, since 1 am 
returned, 1 observed in your files, that you arc pleased to 
invite me. Judge of the following. G. L. G. 

Ailttmore, May 16, 1802. 

TO A YOUNG LADY, 

•K MR J DING JV HEX MEMOitJNDUM BOOK 

** When I die, may not one heart be g^tev'd. 
And not one tear bedew my lonely tomb.'* 

HAMMOVP. 

AND is it then Maria 'swish to die, 

Without one flow'rct strc w*d upon her bier } 

Forgotten in the mouldering tomb to lie, 

Unhail'd by love's or friendship's soothing tear ? 

Have the world's cares so early touch'd thy breast, 
Has its ingratitude assail'd thy heart ? 

That thou should'st wish, by secret thoughts op- 
prest, 
From all its social joys at once to part ? 

Has it been thine the deadly pang to feel. 

That springs incessant from the wounds of love ; 

By law condemned thy svrfTrings to conceal, 
From him, who only could thy pangs remove ? 

Oh I then I pity thy distressing fate I 
For I have felt the anguish of the flame ; 

Have known the tortures of the lover's state, 
Nor dar'd my anguish nor my love proclaim ! 

But thou hast never known false friendship's guile ; 

Love never yet has mark'd thee as his prey ; 
I know it by the ever-placid smile. 

That from thy bosom sheds Its cloudless ray ! 

Yet should the pains of silent love be thine, 

Or hadst thou fali'n in falsehood's subtle snare ; 

Not all the evils, which in both combine, 
Should give the youthful bosom to despair. 

How then carrst thou, whilst innocent and gay, 
And young and lovely and by all belov'd, 

With every joy of life to own thy sway, 

By the cold misanthrope's desires be mov'd^ 

Misanthopy's a weed of pallid hue, 

That grows neglected in the desert's gloom ; 
No sun e'er cheers it, and nosoft'ning dew 

Falls on its branch, or gives its leaves perfume. 

Yet what besides could e*er desire to fall, 
Like the rude bramble in the forest's shade. 

Or like the stone from yon lime- ruin'd wall, 
No eye to mark the vacuum it made. 

Were life rcsolv'dinto the narraiv span 
Of mortal years, and fill'd with mortal pain. 

What thought could cheer the parting hour of 
man? 
No friend to mourn kim, and no heaven to gain. 

No....the fond hope, which teHs that after death 
Our raeni'ry here shall live, or soul above, 

Glads us beneath the latent throb of breath. 
And shews how easy 'tis from earth to move. 

Then banish from thy mind this sullen care, 
Nor yield thy soul to her corroding chain ; 

Reccilthe accents ofunfelt despair, 

Aad shock not nature with a wish so vain. 

Yes it is vain....for on thy silent grave, 

Shall Friendsiiip mourn the virtues it immures; 

There agonized Love shall nightly rove, 
And tpll thy shade the sorrows he endures» 



O thou wilt smile ; the beam of pure delight 
Shall to thy eyes more ^heavenly lustre give, 

As from the wm*ld thou tak'st thy lasting flight, 
To know that in their hearts thou still shalt live. 

And when thy sacred spirit hovers round 
The throne of pure beatitude above, 

Plcas'd wilt thou listen to the flattering sourid. 
That wafts the faith of unabated love. 

FSRDIMANDO. 



FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

TO ELIZA. 

. 'TIS not those eyes, that sparkle fire, 
That breast, which pants with soft desire, 
The rose's, or the lily's hue. 
Alone that charm, dear girl, in you; 
No ! with more rapture I descry 
The tear that stands in Pity's eye. 

With all those charms of form and face, 
A winning smile, a soften'd grace, 
A manner frank, devoid of pride. 
And dimple Nature for thy guide, 
O! never let that beauty die. 
The tear that stands in Pity's eye. 



Ao. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

THE MAID OF DONALBLATNE. 
A SC0T71SH BALLAD. 



^olesisteminas, tumidique residtte fluctus 
Innocux faveant ponttis et aura rati. 

OVIB. 



" THE dashing surges gently break, 
The moon illumes the watery plain, 

The zephyrs fan the sails. Awsike, 
My blue eyed maid of Donalblayne. 

<^ My soul disdains each meaner art. 
No studied terms my passion prove. 

While warm i^ith life, thy Malcolm's heart 
Shall beat with never-dying love. 

^ 

"A captive at thy feet I've sigh'd. 
Five tedious years I've sued in vam; 

Then bless these arms my bonny bride. 
My blue-ey«d maid of Donalblayne." 

The lovely maid descended slow, 
And pac'd the stairs with cautious tread. 

She felt her kindling bhishes glow. 
And thus in falt'ring accents said : 

" And must I pass the salt sea wave ? 

And mnst I quit a won^an's fears ? 
Must I, anexil'd outcast, have 

A father's curse, a mother's tears ? 

" And shall I, wand'ring on the deep, 
Glenalpin's boasted lineage stain? 

^nd leave an aged sire to weep 
His faithless maid of Donalblayne ? 

" And wilt thou love me, gentle youth, 

When these few charms for aye are flown?" 

" Sweet maid this heait with love and truth 
Shall ever beat for thee alone." 

No footstep stirr'd, the winds were hush'd. 
Each eye was clos'd in balmy rest, 

To Marion*s arms ionr Malcolm rush'd, 
And clasp'd tlie trembler to his bixast* 



TkevMsel Mrept Uie dim^d-Ude, 
And bounded lightly o'er the main, 

But Marion bung her head, and sigh'd 
A long adieu to Donalblayne 1 

The Kelpie*, (h)m hit coral cave, 
Behekl the gallant vessel glide, 

And destin'd to a watery grave 
Lord Malcolm and hiaboooy bride! 

He sprang up from his dark abode, 
He bade the blasts the tea deform ; 

On whirlwind's wings sublime he rode. 
And furious urg'd the howling etc 



Lord Malcolm saw the burating wave, 
Impending with resittless sweep ; 

It 'whelm 'd the. shatter'd batk, aodgare 
Ita tumbling burden to the deep. 

Young Malcolm stemm*d the boiling t'de, 
And long th^ lovely MaritHi bdre ; 

Then elasp'd in death his boanjr bride^ 
And struggling sank to rise no more. 

The clouds dispera'd, the monuog blasb'd» 
The orb of day majestic beam'd^ 

The winds in softest sleep were buah'dt 
And bright the liquid mirror gleaai'd. 



Rage flr'd Glenalpin's haughty soul, 
He curs'd Duncathmore's hostile Thsae i 

<< Thy ruffian hand," he cried, ^ halkattk 
My child, the flower of Donalhliy^/'' 



He saw the wreck, he sought the i 
Where breathless corses mingled k|) 

He knelt upon the wave-beat aaad» 
And clasp'd his Marion's lifeless city* 

He climb'd the sea rock's bustling brow, 
Exulting mark'd the dashing wave; 

Then cast one frenzied look below, 
And rush'd, unbidden to the grare ! 

With silver splendour o'er the tide^ 

When steals the moon's enamour'd beani) 

Their shrouded ghosts will wailing glide^ 
Beneath the wan and chilly ^^eun* 

O'er ocean, when the midnight bcM 
Its sad and sullen murmur flings, 

Will Marion strike, with wildest swell. 
Her shadowy lyre's fantastic strings. 

The fisher oft, whose fear- struck eyes 
See lights illume the i*estless main, 

Suspends his dashing oar, and cries, 
"Alas! sweet maid of Donalblayne!" 



• The waler-fiend. Vide CoHins** Ode on the $dp 
tions of the Highlands. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

.TOJ? rSE POST FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

IT SAMUEL SAUNT£R, SSq. 

No. xxm. 

fO SdMVEL SAVKtEJtj ESSl* 

IN reading your 33d number, mj attention was 
taken by some remarks on novels, under the signa- 
ture of J. D. I read his letter to Samuel Saunter 
more than once, as the subject has always had 
acme interest with me, but am sorry to confess, 
that I do not very cleudy comprehend his mean- 
ing. It seems, however, to be his puqx>se to de- 
cry die writings of Richardson, and to show, that 
Le Sage, SmoUet, and Fielding are much better 
teachers of morality than he. For this end, he 
tells us, that the former exhibits improbable scenes, 
characters too perfect for imitation, and exalts the 
brilliant and heroic qualities, generosity, benevo- 
lence^ and compasuon, on the ruins of the humble 
And unostentatious, but more solid and useful vir- 
tues, of prudence, (economy, justice. The 
latter, on the contrary, exhibit manners and cha- 
racters, wkose prototype is in nature ; they place 
their personages in scenes, that may actually occur 
in real Ufe ; by shewing the errors into which pas- 
sion may betray us, they tend to render virtue 
amaiable) and vice odious. This appears to be the 
meaning of your correspondent: yet I state this 
meaning with diffidence. I suspect m^r^tf^ of mis- 
apprehension, not only because the style of J. D. 
is not remarkably clear, but because these senti- 
ments are very strange in one, who has read either 
of the works of any of the authors mentioned. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the article of 
probability. Yet it is difficult to say any thing on 
this head, for where is the standard of probability ? 
£acb one must judge of the fidelity of any portrait, 
by his knowledge of the original. How far a nar- 
rative truly represents the general lineaments of 
human nature, each one must judge, from his op- 
portunities of knowing himself and others. It is 
by this process that I think myself to have disco- 
Tered Richardson to be the most perfect, various, 
and vivid painter, that ever took pencil in hand ; 
that no other ever pouitrayed a greater number and 
variety of figures, with more vividnessy minuteness^ 
and accuracy* In this opinion I shall not be sur<* 
pn'izcd, if another d^f&r from me ; not? do I know 
in what way to discuss the question with an adver- 
sary. Each one must appeal iind rely on his own 
experience^ nor will nor ought he to admit of any 
other decisJoo. 

Your correspondent tells us, indeed, that Richard- 
son *s are " faultless monsters;" by which I would 
sisppose he would insinuate, that hi« personages 
are too gifoJ to be natural. One cannot but smile 
ml tt.is objection, when we recollect, tl.at there is 
oi>ly OHe character in each of his three complicated 
tiiecesi whi^in the writer intended to represent as 



very excellent* None of them are, in a rational 
estimate, nor were designed by the author to be, 
faultless. Besides these three, all his characters 
are examples of that mixture, which J. D. thinks 
so beneficial to the reader. As in the persons of 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison, the writer in- 
tended to exhibit very excellent beings, it was re- 
quisite to diversify the scene, by the introduction 
of characters, of different degrees and kinds of 
merit, compounded in different ways, of good and 
bad. In Pamela and Clarissa, indeed, the great 
objection has been, that the scene is too full of de- 
pravity. Almost all the actors, but onej are selfish, 
depraved, and inhuman; one of them, indeed 
(Lovelace), to a degree almost surpassing credibi- 
lity. There are many, who, judging from their 
own hearts, pronounce the wickedness of Lovelace 
to be more flagrant than man can ever sink to. 
This opinion, though erroneous, is still somewhat 
creditable to the character of those, who adopt it. 
But what shall we say to those, who, as is natural 
to all of us, infer, from their own feelings, that the 
transcendent virtue of Grandison is impossible, or, 
as they phraze it, out of nature ? Unhappy it is, 
that so many people should consider any great 
effort of disinterestedness and magnanimity, as un- 
natural and superhuman. 

It is remarkable, that the union of vicious and 
agreeable qualities, of crimes and talents, in Love- 
lace, has been thought to stand in need of vindica- 
tion) on the same grounds as those, which J. D. 
adopts in defence of his favourites. The vindica- 
tion, indeed, is superfluous: nobody, but one al- 
ready depraved beyond the reach of amendment, can 
find, in Lovelace, any thing provoking imitation. 
The whole texture of the story tends to nothing 
but to convince us, that wit and genius become 
the more signally disastrous to the possessor, as 
they are allied with malice and revenge. If 
Richardson's two first works be blameable, as ex- 
hibiting too rueful and shocking a picture of human 
calamity and wickedness, amply has he atoned for 
these faults, by displaying, in his third perform- 
ance, the sublime and transporting picture of a 
good, great, and wise man. And yet Grandison's 
virtues are called forth by the faults and miseries 
of others, so that the work is far from being a tissue 
of faultless characters, and inagnanimous actions. 

What J, p. says about Richardson's " contrast 
between one virtue and another; a war of duties, 
where the cardinal duties are made subordinate to 
the shewy and extraordinary ones; filial duty to 
love and friendship ; prudence, justice, ceconomy, to 
benevolence, generosity, compassion,'* I do not well 
know what to make of it. These are the common 
objections to the trash of modern novels, but no 
one, I imagine, who ever read Richardson, could 
dream for a moment that they arc applicable to 
him; on the contrary, the pictures, which he 
draws, are directly opposite to this. The palm is 
invariably bestowed by him on the social and do- 
mestic virtues, on piety, filial duty, humility, and" 
chai^ity. The good child, parent, consort, and 
friend, are the portraits on which this ^vritcr loves 
to dwell with complacency. He must be strangely 
mistaken^ who imagines that Bichai'dson was what 



is vulgarly called a sentimentalist. The inunda- 
tion of froth and sentiment, in the form of novels, 
which cover, in this age, the shelves of our lib* 
raries, has taken place in direct contempt and de- 
fiance of the precepts and example of Richardson. 

As to Fielding and Smollet, I must willingly 
admit the pretensions of the former to the praise 
of a faithful copyist of nature. In his three works, 
the course of events and the completion of the 
personages are sufficiently probable; yet, if the 
excellence of the character be any proof of its im- 
probability, I am afraid that Fielding will be as open 
to objection as Richardson. In Alworthy, Ame- 
lia, and Joseph Andrews, the author has evidently 
given us his notions of a perfect character. Thus 
it appears, that the principal personages, in two 
of his pieces, and a very important one in his third 
and greatest performance, are the "faultless mon- 
sters," whom J. D. so much condemns. I will 
leave your correspondent to prove what pernicious 
and immoral influence such models of purity, mag- 
nanimity, and generosity must have upon tlie 
reader ; but I think he must confess, if he has read 
both authors, that the objection arising from this 
source is just as applicable to Fielding, as to 
Richardson. 

It is unlucky for your correspondent, that the 
objection he urges against Richardson and his 
followers, is only applicable to his favourites. 
Fielding's heroes, if Jones and Amelia's husband 
deserve that exclusive name, are only saved from 
contempt and aversion, by the courage, generosity, 
and candour which distinguish them. These qua* 
lities there are, that, in spite of their follies and 
vices, make them regarded, by some, with com- 
placency and approbation, and constitute the dan*- 
ger there is of being led, by their example, to pre- 
fer these shewy and brilliant qualities, to the solid * 
and humble i^erlts of " prudence, justice, and 
ceconomy." 

As to Smollet, he is feir inferior to the other, in 
every thing but wit. His characters, for the most 
part, are caricatures^ whose greatest merit lies in 
their power to make us laugh at their humour and 
extravagance. It would be difficult to point out a 
more profligate and hurtful book than " Peregrine 
Pickle." " Roderick Random" is a tissue of low 
adventures; the history of a man without steadi- 
ness or principle, and who pan be, by turns, a 
gambler, heiress-hunter, sharper, sailor, and soli 
dier, and I know not what, and who, at last, be- 
come^ sober and rich, in a way from which the 
reader can derive no useful instruction. In " Count 
Fathom," there is still prevailing thp same spirit 
of low adventure and chicane. The count is a 
mere cheat and ruffiaii. " Sir Launcelot Greaves," 
with abundance of coarse^ vulgar, and otherwise 
exceptionable scenes, is the most moral and in- 
structive of all Smolfet's works. It is, however, a 
very lame imitation of Cervantes. 

As to the usefulness of these several perform-' 
ances, we must' consider, that the tendency of a 
book of tills kind does not consist so much in the 
p^ood or b:id. the prosperous or adverse nature, the 
loftipess or lov.aess of the incidents and charac^* 
ters, but in the light ii^ whifh th? author pI^P^ 
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all these; the inferences which his contrivance 
and arrangement naturally suggest. How differ- 
ently will the same story be told by a pure and a 
projligate narrator? How will the same event in- 
culcate opposite lessons, according to the light in 
which different hands exhibit it? Without enter- 
ing into metaphysical inquiries into the " why" 
and the " wherefore,*' it is evident, that the ten- 
dency of fictitious narrations, and, in truth, of nar- 
ratives of all kinds, depends upon the judgment, 
the taste, and the views of the narrator* 

Smollet's wit and genius were considerable, but 
his moral discernment was &r from being tmex- 
ceptionable, and his taste far from being pure. He 
apparently delights in vulgar and profligate com- 
pany, and •f simple and sublime virtue he knows 
nothing. <* The imptilses of sentiment," " a 
thoughtless generosity," seem to be the height of 
his ken. The plain, sober, uniform excellenee of 
reason or religion, are not to be looked for in his 
volumes* 

Fielding is coarse^ vulgar, and indelicate; re- 
cruiting cheers, courtezans, sharpers, and adven- 
turers, are too much the company to his liking. 
An ale-house kitchen, the humours of a landlady 
and chambermaid, are the scenes most congenial 
to his experience and taste. The pure and the 
sound mind will extract wisdom from every thing, 
and Fielding and Smollet will ever be valued by 
judicious readers, for their wit, their strong and 
vivid portraits of human characters, and the testi* 
inony which their ingenious narrations, with more or 
kss energy, afford to the beauty and the usefulness 
of virtue : but the approbation which, with regard 
to them, will be qualified and moderate, will soar 
into something like rapture, at tlie pathetic and 
varied eloquence, the moral grandeur iod sublimity 
of Richardson. In him, they will behold the op- 
posite extremes of vice and virtue depicted with 
equal energy ; the tenants of the cottage and the 
palace, the convent and the brothel, pourtrayed 
with equal truth; and the human character cq>i- 
ously and vividly painted, as it is modified by the 
differences of sex, rank, age, fortune, religion, and 
country. What chiefly provokes their wonder is, 
that he, who can descend so low, can, by turns, 
ascend so high ; can realize, with equal exactness 
and force, the feelings of greatness and meanness; 
of riches and poverty ; of humility and arrogance ; 
ofman and woman; ofservant and master; and of 
vice and virtue. 

If, by some strange alternative, the existence of 
the works of Richardson should become incom- 
patible with that of the productions of all other 
moralisu and inventors, I should not hesitate to 
say....^^ Let Richardson remaint though all others 
perish." 

And now, with a full knowledge of all the ridi- 
cule and pity, which such a declaration must draw 
upon me, I conclude with begging your excuse, and 
craving a place for H. £. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

Uf AMERICA. 
TKAKfLATBB FROM THB CSRMAV OF BVLOW. 

FOR 7SJS PORTFOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CH\P. XIX. 

Coniinuction*%M,*No system of national education. •m.Im' 
prcvements of the land are net effscted,*»*£ migrations 
from Europe are not encouraged, 

THE congress has not, hitherto, concerned it- 
self at all about a system of national education. It 
has Itft this subject entirely to tlie state legis> 
latures, who have likewise eflected very little 
\hj ihis purpose. Peunsylvania has indeed made a 



law, that a public library should be formed, in the 
principal town of every county, from which the 
inhabitants of the district might borrow books, 
without cost, and a public teacher be appointed 
and paid by the state ; but I never met either 
with the teacher or the library in the county 
towns. Probably there was a want of funds, or 
else the law was forgotten. Ten years ago, an 
university for the Germans, called Franklin col- 
lege, was established, by law, in the city of Lan- 
caster. Of this univei*sity, there is nothing extant : 
absolutely nothing, but the letters of the law, and 
the paper upon which it is printed. Such is the 
case with most good things in America; it is barely 
ideal ; the execution is altogether wanting. So it 
is with the new cities to be built, with the canals, 
and public roads. Such improvements of the 
country are always attempted to be effected by lot- 
teries, which are adapted to the speculating spirit 
of the nation, and support it: for fifteen or twenty 
per cent are deducted from the prizes, and this 
deduction supplies the fund for the undertaking. 
It is not, however, always sufficient, for the dear- 
ness, of which I have already mentioned the 
causes, increases every month. Hence nothing is 
completed. The canal between the Susquehan- 
nah and the Schuylkill is not even begun; though 
it has been published in Germany as already com- 
pleted. Upon the canal between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, a little digging has been done ; 
but it is now again neglected: meanwhile the canal 
lotteries have had their course. It seems as if the 
only object of all such plans were to raise lotteries, 
and yet Pennsylvania is quite distinguished among 
her sister states in this respect. A turnpike road 
has likewise been completed from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, 66 miles long. It is the only one in 
North America. But I return to the education of 
the people. 

The youth grow up in stupidity, and unbounded 
licentiousness. A proper education would be best 
calculated to counteract the evil habits of the peo- 
ple; the mean selfishness, the drunkenness, the 
adulteries, the cheats, the thefts, the brawling, the 
hariotry , the perjuries, kc. all which, as Americans 
themselves complain, are spreading more and 
more in the cities, and through the country. In 
free countries, the people should be more polished, 
more moral, and better informed, than elsewhere ; 
because they possess more rights, which they must 
learn to maintain, and not to misuse. In America, 
generally speaking, neither body nor mind is cul- 
tivated ; the youth are suffered to vegeUte on, un- 
til they have grown tall enough to marry; at which 
time they beget children like themselves, and then 
sink down amidst material employments and mate- 
rial pleasures, with utter indolence, into the slum- 
bers of death, which come on earlier than in Eu- 
rope. In respect to education, however, the 
New*Englanders distinguish themselves advan- 
tageously among their fellow-citizens. 

Washington, in his speech on the seventh of 
December, 1796, at the opening of the session, 
urgently recommended to congress the erection of 
a national university, and of a military academy, in 
order, by a homogeneoi^s education, to render the 
young people from all parts of the union more ho- 
mogeneous with one another; a measure alone 
calculated to strengthen the union of the states. It 
is to be doubled whether the congress will put into 
effect the proposal of this enlightened statesman. 

The emigration from Europe has not been in the 
smallest degree encouraged by the federal govern- 
ment. What a progress might the cultivation and 
clearing of the country have made, if it had been? 
How miich would the mass of raw productions, 
and, of course, the articles of exportation, have 
been increased ! how rapidly would tlie clinuUe 
have improved ! For it may be believed, that dur- 
ing the last eight years, the vices and loliiv s uf 
Europe would perhaps have diivea two nuliioiib 



of laborious Europeans to America, if the passage, 
for which the American captains exact such enor- 
mous sums, had been provided for them gratis, by 
hiring ships for that special purpose ; if land, tat- 
tle, instruments of agriculture, and seed had been 
distributed to them gratis ; if certain years of ex- 
emption had been allowed them, ader the expira- 
tion of which they should have paid to the publio 
a contribution in kind, raised upon their lands, and 
invariablpr fixed. The nation would thus have been 
repaid richly, and with interest, all the sums ex- 
pended upon tliese inland colonies. Tho dhnate 
and soil would have been ennobled, if I may so ex- 
press myself, by this general culture. The nation 
would have gained immensely in political impoi^ 
tance and stability by this increased popuktion. 
There are not only to the westward of the AUeghany 
mountains, lands mpi^ than enough for ^Ihe re- 
ception of these foreigners, but there are likewise 
in those mountains tliemselves fruitful vallies yet 
uninhabited, and towards the north-west, a region, 
the cultivation of which would immediately im*, 
prove the climate, are extensive and fruitful forest 
lands. Among these new-comers, those, who 
were related or acquainted with each other, or had 
come from the same country, should have been 
settled together, and the families of every division 
should have been obliged to settle close to 
one another, with their lands bordering upon each 
other, whereby the disadvantages of insulated situ- 
ations, for which Europeans are not proper, and the 
attacks of the Indians, would have been provided 
against. The emigrations, however, only of fa* 
nulies, or at least ^ married people, should hava 
been encouraged, and all possible care taken to 
keep off vagabonds. The American government 
gives no encouragement to emigration i and, ia 
particular, views with no favouring eye the settle- 
ment of Frenchmen in the westerly regions; pio- 
bably from the fear that the uneasy spirit of that 
nation might inspire projects of independence; es- 
pecially as the land on the Mississtpi and Ohio 
formerly belonged to France, undier the name of 
Louisiana. If, however, the government has some 
reason to see with reluctance the migration of 
Frenchmen, it should still have encouraged, in the 
manner above described, that of Germans, and the 
other northern nations of Englishmen and Scots- 
men ; but not that of the longest class of Irtlh* 
men* 



CHAP. XX. 

Continuaticn*^»No gratuitous administration of Jus* 
tice*mm»Post'office—*The government endeattaurs t§ 
procure itself partitans fy the distribution ofnume* 
rous ojfficesm***Servile imitation of European usa^g^^m 
The diminution of the National Debt still uncertain 
••••Bank'-note system. , 

It would have been certamly pleasing to have 
seen in the world one enlightened government, 
which should have made the administration of jus- 
tice gratuitous; which should have paid the 
judges liberally, but without allowing them to draw 
an income from lawsuits ; where every one should 
be obliged to plead his own cause, and thereby the 
tribe of lawyers forever extirpated. The federal 
government did not chuse to assume such a cha- 
racter, and left every thing altogether upon the old 
footing. 

A free circulation of letters, books, newspapers, 
&c. at the expense of the government would have 
been a novel fhstitution, extremely important to 
trade, and to the circulation of knowledge. The 
American government established a post-office; 
but It wasfor^he purpose ofdrawing revenue from 
't, and of having offices to distribute. It seems as 
if !*tnercdly the government sought to procure de- 
veudrnts, by the means of impost, excise, andpotft- 
ofkcc oiliccs. The rate of postage is enormous^ 



Some time ago, letters migfit be sent hj tlie ftUge* 
coacbcst whicli could require no pay for the car- 
riage of them, or of newspapers. Thb is now 
fbrbidden, so that the revenues of the post-office 
may not be reduced; all which is in imitation of 
European establishments, when the Europeans 
themselves begin ta view with disgust their errors 
hitherto. The Americans will always follow, 
though at a distance, the example of the Europe- 
ans* 

The payment of the national debt has not yet 
heen at all attempted, under the federal g^orem- 
mcat, for Mr. Gallatin nMuntained in the house of 
represeBtalives, of congress, in the session of 1796, 
that daring the eight years of its existence, six 
Bullions of dollars of new debt had been contract- 
ed» It was determined to inquire into this, in the 
session of 1797. It is remarkable that a fact like 
tkis should not be ascertained, in a republic, where 
the national accounts are published. But the re- 
duction of the public debt h fiu* less than its aug- 
mentation^ in Uie spirit of this government, and of 
the funding system, which it has adopted ; for, ac- 
cording to the greatness of the debt, the number 
of creditors increases, and it becomes their inte- 
rest to support the system and the government, 
under whose protection it was esublished. Thus, 
the number of ito dependents increases with the 
greatness of its debt. 

The congress has left the laws as it found them. 
It wiH be said, that to regenerate these was the 
dttty of the state legislatures ; but the congress 
Ins not even proposed to them any improvements. 
It has, however, intended to introduce a general 
role of proceeding with respect to bankruptcy, 
wWch it expressed in a very extraordinary way, 
« an uniform system of bankniptcy." But perhaps 
it was found best to leave the thing as it was, for 
cveiy thing still remains upon the old footing. To 
gfow rich rapidly, bankruptcy is the most effec- 
tual inode, for In America credit is easily obtain* 
ed. A man concerts with another scoundrel, who 
shares with him half the plunder, to make over to 
him aH his estate, by means of a judgment bond. 
This is a judicial instrument, which entitles its 
holder to payment before all other creditors. It 
is, in some sort, a first hypothecation. Hereupon 
a bankruptcy ensues ; the bankrupt goes to jail ; 
swears that he does not possess five pounds pro- 
perty; is discharged ; and then all is paid, and the 

Americans declare such a man to be a d -d 

devcr fellow. The two scoundrels divide the 
^under between them, and from that time their 
circumstances begin to flourish. It often happens, 
however, that the holder of the judgment bond, 
contrary to the agreement, keeps the whole to him- 
self. This happened during my residence in Phi- 
ladelphia. But then he is held in abhorrence by 
an the honourable bankrupts and false swearers, 
and is no longer trusted. The Americans must 
have a sympathetic feeling for bankrupts, for they 
often give them the preference at elections. " He 
is," say they, " an unfortunate gentleman, and 
must have a lucrative office, &c." 

Upon all these enormities the congress has 
hitherto laid no restraint. An abolition of all cre- 
dit, so that the laws should give no security to pro- 
perty, consisting in debts, would perhaps every 
where, and especially in America, be useful ; it 
would ^mpty the prisons of debtors. In ftne, every 
state has its different laws. In New- Jersey, cer- 
tain crimes are punished with banging; in Penn- 
sylvania not. Those, who wish to fight a due|, go 
from Philadelphia into Jersey, that is, they cross 
the river. All this is gpthic anarchy. The asser- 
tion that different clitnates require different laws, 
should generally be applied only to the extremes 
of climate. The United Slates are, in this respect, 
not so distant from one another as to require to- 
t^ different laws. With respect to slavery ip J 
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I the iouthem states, coagreas has done nothing 
Stan. 

f Tq be continued. J 
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hx author's et&nings. 

NIOM tHt SMOr OF MESSMS* COLOV d»D SFONBSB. 

TlIE ensuing criticism upon Junius, that legi- 
timate English classic, as he is justly styled in the 
« Pursuits of Literature," will be diligently perused 
by men of literary research, when they are appriz- 
ed, that it is the production of one of the first 
classical scholars of the age, and that it has the 
double merit of being both just and new. 

When thousands are in search of fame, and de- 
sirous to attain it by the hardiest exertions, it seems 
wonderful, that any wriier, whose works have re- 
ceived unbounded applause, should choose to let 
his name continue in the darkest obscurity..... 
Other reasons, and not the contempt of fame, must 
have prevented him from claiming the ghttering 
prize. Fear of resentment from the persons, 
whom he may have censured, or a change in the 
sentiments, which Jie may have advanced with rash 
confidence, must be the real causes for his prefer- 
ence of concealment to glory. " I am the sole 
depositary of my own secret,'* says Junius; but, 
unless death has sealed it up for ever, it may be 
expected that the secret will burst the bars of its 
sepulchre, when the danger of its escape shall be 
removed by time. 

But the writings of Junius afford, at this period, 
more matter of contemplation to the man of taste 
and literature, than to the politician. More Attic 
than Cicero, more florid than Demosthenes, he has 
reached the desirable point of excellence, where 
the correct stops short of the jejune, and the ot*na« 
mented shuns the a^cted, the diffuse, and the de- 
clamatory. 

No writings, on political subjects, are to be found 
in the English langiiage comparable, in elegance 
of style and composition, to the letters of Junius. 
Bolingbroke was incorrect and unequal. He has, 
indeed, many spirited passages in his Patriot King, 
and some which bear a resemblance to Junius, but 
which do not equal him. His stream rolls not like 
a majestic river, with undiminished magnificence, 
but tumbles on like a temporary torrent, rushing 
over fragments of rocks and stumps of trees, im- 
peded by bushes, clogged with weeds, and often 
turbid with a muddy comixture. 
. The periodical papers, of the age of Bolmgbroke, 
which attracted much attention, during the vio- 
lence of party attachment, exhibit but few speci- 
mens of fine composition. I never found any 
passages extracted from the Craftsman, Cato's 
Letters, and the rest of that species, which could 
pretend to any remarkable elegance of style or 
manner. Many of them had force of expression, 
and subtijty of argument, but the best of thefn 
seem not to maintain a place among the English 
classics. They were not formed for duration. 
They may be compared to the puffs and tarUets of 
the pastry cook, which are only good immediately 
afler they are drawn out of the oven ; or to some 
kinds of perishable fruit, which are no sooner npe 
than rotten, which must be eaten immediately, or 
given to the swine*. 

Junius, indeed, when he writes on common sub- 
jects, writes lil^e common men. He was one of 
those writers, whose genius is excited by the dig- 
nity of his subject, and rises adequately to the ocy 
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casion. His preface is but of moderate excellence j 
his Philo-Junius, confessedly written by himself, 
would not have distinguished him from the herd; 
and his notes are worthy of little distinction. 

On the disgrace of lord Mansfield, the duke of 
Grafton, the duke of Bedford, and sir William 
Draper, he has reared a column of fame, more dur- 
able and beautiful than brass or marble. . Thoic 
exalted personages were unfortunate in the cir- 
cumstance of being coeval with such a ivritcr. 
Thef hand of Genius has disgraced their honours 
with a cross bar, which neither heraldry nor the 
mandate of a monarch can remove. The arrow, 
shot from such a bow, stuck in their sides, never 
to be extracted. Posterity will read their charac- 
ters in the letters of Junius, when friendship and 
party shall be no longer able to wipe off* the 
colours that have stained them. I enter not into 
the justice or injustice of his invectives. I believe 
them often unjust. I only remark, that as it was 
deemed the highest good fortune to an Achilles to 
be celebrated by a Homer, so it is the most deplor« 
able fate of these genUemen to have been stigma- 
tized with infamy, by a Junius. The duke of 
Bedford might have purchased forbearance of 
Junius cheaply, at the price of half his enormous 
fortune, if Junius had been venal. Truth is, in- 
deed, great, and will, in time, prevail; but where, 
our descendants will ask, are the beneficent actions, 
the noble achievements of these personages re- 
corded, to counterbalance or invalidate the repre* 
sentations of Junius? 

The letter to the king, though one of the finest 
compositioDS in the volumes, I cannot approve^ 
because it was intended to add pungency to the 
thorns of a crown. Ministers and public persons, 
of all ranks, who are aiming at the rewards of am- 
bition, under the pretence of patriotism, are fair 
objects of political satire; but a king of England is 
empowered, by the constitution, to act so littie of 
himself, that the blame of transactions that pass 
under his name cannot, with justice, be imputed 
to his personal activity. The peculiar nature of 
the unfortunate illness, which has since afflicted 
the king, induces every man of common good na« 
ture to wish, that whatever may have corroded his 
breast with painful sensations, not absolutely una* 
voidable, had never been presented to his notice* 
The pen of Junius was like the steel of Felton. 
The knife of Margaret Nicholson was a straw to 
the weapon of Junius. 

But, on this topic, I add no more. I designed 
to consider Junius only in a literary light. And 
though, in common with the nation, I admire his 
letters, as fine pieces of eloquence of that kind, 
which the ancient rhetoricians denominated the 
epidicticj though I consider him as the teb y first 
OF OUR English classics; though I admire his 
terse language, his keen wit, his polished satire ; 
yet I regret that he did not exercise his talent on 
subjects of universal and everlasting concernment, 
on morals, on letters, on history. He might have 
produced works, which would not pnly have charm, 
ed, but improved, an admiring nation. But SybiU 
line pages, on temporary politics, seldom have 

survived their authors to any distant period 

Great and important as the men and actions of the 
present day appear to the present generation, they 
will not appear great to po&teritv, who will have 
their own heroes of their own day, to form the 
transient pageants of the hour* The genius of 
Junius, and nothing but such a genius could do it, 
will embalm the more trifling topics of his letters, 
as straws and flies are preserved in amber. But 
they will be retained rather in the cabinets of the 
curious, than diffused among the world at large. 
Whereas, a work of general utility, such as must- 
interest human nature, in all times and plrcum-r 
stances, adorned with the graces, which he wan 
able to bestow, would have been cherished by mail? 
kind witli ^tffcctwft W4 regard, which lias pr^^r^ 
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vcd to this hour the authors of the age of Pericles I 
and Augustus* | 

lam so pleased with Cowley's easy prose, that 
from a liberal sentiment of regard for his genius in 
general, I sometimes look into his poetry, and hei'e 
and there find a short poem, or a few lines, with 
which not only my judgment is satisfied, but my 
lancy is amused. I avoid his ^^Mistress^** as the most 
frigid creature, that ever the muse embodied. I 
skip over his '* Davideisy** as a rumbling epic, if 
possible, more grating to the ear, than the " scran^ 
nei pipe" of the noisy Blackmore. As I abhor me- 
taphysics in any mode, his metaphysical lays are 
not calculated to sooth me, and the fantastic flut- 
ter of his Pindaric hoyden excites as little compla- 
cency, as the affected gaiety of a hobbling old 
maid. Of his tedious verse, descriptive of the 
properties of plants, not even Linnxus would scan 
a line ; and to the loves of « Constantia and Phile- 
tus," the most sentimental of modem misses would 
not devote the most languid of her summer hours. 
But I have not often perused a more lively copy of 
the festal pleasures of a merry Greek, than in the 
" Anacreontics," and few of the moderns, who, ei- 
ther drunk or sober, have attempted to carol the 
praises of love and wine, have sung so cheerily, as 
Cowley, in these airy odes. Another performance 
remains to be favourably excepted, from the above 
mass of censure. I allude to the " Chronicle^** in 
which the poet, as in a sort ol calendar, registers 
the vicissitudes of his love, and, like a grave histo- 
rian, composes the annals of the various empresses, 
who, in succession, mildly governed, or haughtily 
swayed, a susceptible and fickle heart. Of this 
bewitching performance, all encomium is supersed- 
ed by the elegant panegyric from the pen of John- 
son, who has invested this lovely child of a poet's 
fancy with the richest brocade, and, ushers the dar- 
ling into the drawing-room of taste, with the eager 
partiality of a fond friend, and the polished phrase 
of an accomplished courtier. 

^ The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and 
alone : Such gaiety of fiuicy, such facility of ex- 
pression, such varied similitude, such a succession 
of images, and such a dance of words, it is vain 
to expect, except from Cowley. His strength al- 
ways appears, in hit agility ; his volatility is not 
iht flutter of a lights but the bound of an elastic mind* 
His levity never leaves his learning behind it; the 
moralist, the politician, and the critic, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolic of genius. To 
such a performance, Suckling could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could 
hare supplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety." 

^HE CHROVJCLKy 
A BALLAD. 

Margarita first posse ts'd. 
If I remember well, wy breast, 
Margarita first of all ; 
* But when awhUe the wanton maidl 
With my restless heart had plajr'd, 
Martha took the flying ball. 

Martha soon did it resign, 
To thebeameous Catharine; 
X^auteous Catharine gave place; 
Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart. 
To Eliza's conquering face. 

Xliaa till this hour might reign« 
Had she not tml counciU ta'en; 
Fundamental laws she broke, 
And still new favourites she chose. 
Till up in arms my passions rose, 
Aad cast away her yoke. 

Mary, then, and gentle Ann, 

}5oih to reign at once began; 

Altemaiely ihey sway'd, 

And sometimes Mary was the fair. 

And sometimes Ann the crown did wear, 

And sometimes both i obeyed 



Another Mary then arose. 
And did rigorous laws impose, 
A mighty tyrant she! 
Long, alas ! should I have been 
Under that iron scepter'd queen, 
Had not Rebecca set me free. 

When fair Re1)eccaset me free, 
Twas then a golden time with nif: 
But soon these pleasures fled ; 
For the gracious pt incctt died, 
In her Youth and Beauty's pride. 
And Judith reigned in her stead. 

One month, three days, and half an hour^ 
Judith held the sovereign potoer. 
Wondrous beautiful her face. 
But so weak and small her wit, 
That she to govern vtas unfit. 
And so Susannah took her place. 

But, when Isabella came, 
Arm'd with a resistless flame, 
And the artillery of her eye. 
While she proudly march 'd about. 
Greater conquests to find out. 
She beat out Susan, by the bye. 

But, in her place, 1 then obey'd 
Black'eyed Bess, her mceroy maid, 
To whom ensued a vacancy. 
Thousand worse passions then possess'd 
The interregnum of my breast. 
Bless me from such anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then. 
And a third Mary next began : 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria, 
And the pretty Thomasine, 
Aiul then another CatharinCf 
And then a long et actera. 

But should I now to you relate 
The ttrengtb and ricbet of their state, 
The powder, patches, and the pint. 
The ribbands, jewels, an^the rings. 
The lace, the paint, and warlike things. 
That make op all their magazities : 

If I should tell iht politic arts. 
To taie and J^eep men's hearts; 
The letters, embassies, and spies. 
The frowns, and smiles, and flatterief , 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 
I^umberless, nameless mysteries; 

And all the little limt twigs laid. 
By Maehiawel,„»tht waiting-maM/, 
I more volummous should grow. 
Chiefly if I, like them, should tell 
All change of weathers thathefel. 
Than HoUingshed, or Stow. 

But I will briefly with them be, 
SinceyWv of them were long with me. 
A higher and a nobler strain 
My present empress does claim. 
Fairest £llen,Jir*t of the name. 
Whom God grant long to reign ! 



Some of the most momentous erents in history 
have sprung from sources trivial or mean; and 
for some of the most splendid achievements in 
literature^ we are indebted to accidental associa- 
tions* The soothing vespers of a Franciscan friar, 
heard amid Roman ruinsj excited in the mind of 
Gibbon a wish to frame the history of the decline 
and fall of that empire. His description of the 
first idea of that performance^ and of the tumultu- 
ous emotion of delight, experienced by an author, 
when his " task is smoothly done*," will be under- 
stood and relished by the etherial few. 

It was at Rome, on Che 15th of October, 1764, 
as I sat musing amid the ruins of the capitol, while 
the bare footed fryars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the de- 
cline and fall of the city first started to my mind. 

I have presumed to mark the moment of con- 
ception of my history ; I shall now commemorate 
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I the hour of my final deliverance. It was* on ihe 
day, or rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last pag6, in a summer *house 
in my garden. After laying down my pen, I look 
several turns in a berceau^ or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy , on the 
recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the estab- 
lishment of my . fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlast- 
ing leave of an old and agreeable corapatikm^ and 
that whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the lif^ of the historian must be short and 
precarious. 



LEVITY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

He was perfumed like a millcner. 

And, 'twixt his finger and his thamb, he held 

A pooncet-box, which ever and anon 

Ue gave his note » %• 

Jl DRAWIVO'BOOM BEAU. 

HAVING some time figured in this envied cha* 
racter, I shall, for the benefit of future candidates* 
detail the qualifications necessary to acquire and 
support it. 

Procure your coats of Watson^ hat of TiJEn, ind. 
boots of Bedford. Let no occupation interfere with 
your morning visits. Be seen seldom in the com- 
pany of men ; often as possible with fashionable 
females j and pass no lady of your acquaintance 
in the streets, without joining her, however urgent 
your other business. Never smoke ! and shun 
convivial associations, for if you are once known 
to belong to a club, all character in the drawing- 
room is gone forever, had you the qualities of a 
..••... If nature has given you a tolerable roen^ryi 
employ it in retaining accurately the figures of 
the various dances in use. This last is a certain 
way of rising into consequence, and, if pursued with 
assiduity and perseverance, will, in the course of a 
few years, lead to preferment, possibly to tho post 
of manager of the assemblies, if you be endowed 
with fancy and eloquence, descant upon the wea- 
ther, the shape of a coat, or figure of a fioi: if 
stupid^ declare it too d.......d troublesome to talk. 

Lounge in all companies, upon chairs and sophas; 
when spoken to, answer concisely, and with a 
careless shrug, and you will pass current for a 
wit : probatum est ! But, should there be unfortu- 
nately a spice of literature in your composition! 
conceal it with the most extreme caution : I knew 
a first-rate beau degraded by a classical quotations 
and have myself sunk into total disregard, by ask- 
ing my friend Slender^ just returned from a two 
days* visit to Rome, if he had seen the bagnios of 
Dioclesian and Antoninus Caracalla, or the se- 
pulchre of Scipio Africanus! In a word, if you 
wish to shine, follow the rules I have prescribed, 
and industriously drive from your brain every 
lurking trace of those deadly enemies to distinction 
in the gay and fashionable circles, which are known 
by the terms information and common sense. 

FLUXB. 



FESTOON OF FASHION. 

IN the beginning of April last, at the queen's 
drawing-room, Mrs. Derby, of Boston, was pre- 
sented to the queen, by Mrs. King, and was mnth 
admired for h^r ^^SjUty, ^d (^simplicity of her 
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dress, wlitth was of white cpape, and tastefully 
fnranged with wreaths of white flowerit and beads. 

Miss Bingham, who was likewise presented by 
Mrs. King, wore a black crape petticoat, richly 
embroidered with black bugles and beads; body 
and train to correspond. Head dress, tiara of 
bugles, with diamonds and feathers. 



LONDON FASHIONS FOR JPRJU 

JPromenade Dresses.... \* Around dress of thick 
white muslin* Short thick pelice, trimmed all 
round. with deep black lace* Black velvet bonnet, 
woFit with a deep veil. Beai: muff. 

3. Dvess of white cambric^ made close round 
the neck with a collar. A spencer of lilac silk< 
trimmed with fur or lace. Large straw hat, loop- 
ed up in front with a straw button, and tied under 
the chiu with rlbboh* 

3* A' round dress of sprigged muslin ; long 
cloak of eambric muslm, trimmed aU round wjth 
muslin or lace; close bonnet, trimmed and oma* 
mented with lilac. 

Nine Heads.,. A. A bonnet of blue satin, trim- 
med round the front with deep black lace, and or- 
namented with black feathers. 

2. A bonnet of white satin, made open at top 
to admit the hair, and trimmed all round vith che- 
nille trimming; two white feathei^s in front. 

3. A hat of brown vdvet, turned up in front, 
smd lined with yellow ; brown and yellow feathers 
in front. 

4. A cap of white velvet, spotted with gold, and 
with gold trimming. 

. 5. A bonnet of white satin and yellow crapej 
omamented with a white flower, and with yelloW 
«nd white bows. 

6. A cap of white muslin, trimmed with gold 
trimming ; three white ostrich feathers fixed on 
the right side to hang iii front. 

7. The hair dressed in the present fashion, and 
banded with gold. 

8. Round bonnet of velvety and trinamed with 
steel beads ; purple feather in front. 

^ 9« Turban of white satin, with a band «f muslin 
round the front, fastened on the left side with a 
gold loop; gold flower in front. 

GENERAL OBSERV ANIONS. 

Long cloaks of white muslin have taken place of 
pelices, and Spaiiish cloaks of white muslin have 
also been introduced. Deep while veils are very 
general. Straws begin to be worn, in a. great 
variety of forms, chiefly large, and of the gipsey 
and Spanish shapes. Lace is universal, and is 
introduced into all parts of the dress. The hair 
is dressed as last month, in light loose curls. The 
yrevailing colours aie straw, lilac, green, and blue. 



LONDON FASBIONS FOR MAT. 

Promenade Dresses,...!. A plain white dress of 
white muslin. A scarf shawl of lilac or other 
coloured muslin, tied down behind with a bow of 
ribbon, and trimmed at the ends with broad black 
lace. A small bonnet of lilac muslin (worn with 
or without a veil), made deeper on the one side 
than the other, and ornamented with a white 
feather. A locket watch, suspended by a gold 
chain from the neck. 

2. A train or round dress of white muslin, with 
a short dress of black patent net worn over it, and 
trimmed all round with deep lace. Small round 
hat (worn with or without a veil), with a yellow 
feather in front. 

S. A dress of white muslin, with very full sleeves 
of muslin and lace. A shirt of cambric and lace, 
in alternative stripes. Spanish cloak of worked 
mualin^ trimmed round with lace« Straw hat, 



turned up behind, trimmed ^i^th flowers, ahd tied 
under the chin. 

Morning oj^d Evening dresses..'.. I. Short cloak of 
fine worked muslin, lined with pink, and trimmed 
with broad white lace. Bonnet of the same, trim- 
med with small puffings of muslin. 

2. A curricle dress. A close bonnet, made of 
green silk, and trimmed with black. A sj>encer 
also of green silk, trimmed with black lace. 

3. A full dress of blue muslin, trimmed with 
white beads* full white. A twisted turban of white 
muslin, ornamented with beads, and with a silver 
spray in front." 

4. A full dress, the robe of brown muslin, trim- 
med all round with a Mlver trimming, the sleeves 
of white muslin and lace, with very full epaulets of 
the same as the dress. A hat of brown muslin, 
trimmed with silver, to correspond with the dress, 
and ornamented with feathers. 

5. The'DuicH straw bonnet, bound with broad 
while ribbon, and turned up before and behind, and 
trimmed round the crown puffings of white ribbon; 
muslin scarf shawls. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

White veils and straws of all shapes are general. 
The prevailing colours arc lilac, blue, and yellow. 
Large hats g^ve place to small round ones. Spa- 
nish cloaks, and scarfb of white or coloured muslin, 
are at present much worn. Feathers continue to 
be adopted in full dress. 



Tl>e Philadelphia fashion at present is, in the 
words of Geoffry Gombado, to h^ genteel ^sni agree- 
able. The. heat of our climate compels both sexes 
to consult, comfort, rather than splendor. Our 
nymphs, under the double influence of their own 
warmth, and that of the sun, are d>liged to appear 
in Lacedemonian drapery ; and our swains move 
languidly along, under the pressure of coatees^ and 
hats of gossamour. Vulgar naakeen and filthy 
dowlas are in great request. 

Our High-street loungers sport a hat of an enor- 
mous circumference. A small beau is so oversha- 
dowed by one of Tiffin's best, that \ii^ dimensions to 
any thick sight are invisible. 

Otto of roses is the fkvourite perfume at Paris. 

A London perfumer thus invites to partial pu- 
rity : 

White hands have ever been esteemed a perso- 
nal beauty in both sexes, and in some parts of Eu- 
rope are essential to persons of rank. The Ban- 
dana soap, or Indian washing (jakes, possess the 
peculiar property of giving the most exquisite de- 
licacy of texture, and inconceivable fairness to the 
hands, which are constantly washed with this soap 
only ; and these effects are not produced too sud- 
denly, as if by paint, but gradually, by correcting 
all the imperfections of the skin, and, when once 
produced, which they are certain to be by perse- 
verance, they are permanent. Even in cases where 
the skin has been injured by labour or other vio- 
lence, the hardness and coarseness are eflectually, 
infallibly, and permanently removed, and succeed- 
ed by smoothness, fairness, and delicacy of appear- 
ance, which cannot be acquired by any other means 
whatever. Te people of fashion, and others, who 
have not injured the texture of their skin, the 
superior excellence of the Bandana soap will be 
evident after the first time of using it. 

From the number of young nudes, whom we 
daily see, we might suppose that parents had re- 
vived the old barbarous custom of exposing their 
children. 

A London wag avers, the high winds of March 
were very searching^ but the transparent style of fe- 
male di*ess left few charms to discover. 

A British mechanic notifies brides, that he fits 
uji bedsteads on ^ncv principle. 



• «OUXICS.r 

[We are glad to have an early rpportimit/ to give a ITbcral 
analysis of Mr. Winduam^s seniiments, respecting; aft 
insidious, hypocritical, ard shorMlved'pcice. We iWe 
morf chcedfafly publi«l> t^etf thing, whieh cvi refloat 
honour on this ^i:«at stateaman, becat»5« he Is % thjbning 
pupil of that school* \v hose politics, weighed in the ba- 
lance of Experience, have never proved wahtinjj. If 
Bunks and Windham be erroneoas, theh fs this' 

" piLT.Ait't> firmament rottewwmf 
And Earth's base built oa w«^/f .^'J 

Review of the Speech of the Right Honotsrabit. ffiU 
liamWindhumy dtliver^ in- the House efCananoms^ 
November 4, \%0\^on tiie.Repatt ofunAddrtss to 
the Throne^ approving -of the Preliminaries bfFkace 
with the Republic of France. ' / 

MR. WINDHAM began his speech, wWch dis^ 
plays the spirit, the temper, and the wifsdom of a 
true statesman, of a g^ennine patriot who loves his 
country and understands her real intfere^s^ ivith la- 
menting what appeared to him the probable cotM;^- 
quences of the preliminary treaty of peace. We 
considers the substance of the arguments aidvanced 
by ministers and their supporters to be this-^hat 
France has iht power of destroying us, but they hope 
she will not have the inelinalron. He ^en, Tery na- 
turally,, bursts out into the following exclamation: 
" That I should' have lived to see the day, when 
such arguments could be used in a British house of 
commons 1 — that I should h^ave lived t^ sfee a hbuse 
of commons, where such argum^tsebuld be-heard 
with patience, and even with complacency!" Mr. 
W. collects, from the speeches oh the other side, 
that ptiinisters reject the supfposition of any actual 
necessity to make peace, but that they make It- in 
order to anticipate such necessity f and thence he 
contends, that we have acted aS Menotfacted at A*- 
lexandria, and are, consequemly, Hke him, con- 
quered f for, he adds, " I know hot whatx>ther defr- 
mtion we want of being conquered, than that a coun- 
try can say t% Us, *' We can hold oiit, 2^nd you can- 
not ; make peace, or we will ruin you t and that 
you, in consequefnce, make peace upon terms which 
must render a renewal of hostilities, unxlet* any pro- 
vocation, more certainly fatal than a continuation 
of that war, which you already declare yourselves 
unable to bear." 

The idea of making the conclusion of peace a 
mere question of arithmetical calculatipn^ and so 
regulating the most important concerns of a ^reat 
empire, by the narrow contracted notions of a 
counting-house, is most pointedly and successfully 
ridiculed. Mr. W. readily admits that if the mere 
l>ecuniary value of the territory actually conceded 
to us by the peace, or of that to be acquired by a 
continuation of the war, were to constitute the only 
ground of consideration, the peace would have his 
approbation ; but, he truly states, 'that a statesman 
ought also to consider " thte effect which peace, 
made in such and such circumstances, is' likely to 
have on the character and estimation of the coun- 
try ; a species of possession; which, though neither 
tangible nor visible, is as much a part of national 
strength, and has as real a value, as any thing that 
can be turned into pounds and shillings, that can 
be told by the score or hundred, or weighed out iu 
averdupoise." This language, no doubt, sounded 
oddly to the frigid calculators of revenue and ex- 
pense, but it will be perfectly intelligible to states- 
men and politicians, properly so called. As to the 
estimation of the country in the minds 6f foreign 
powers, we have heard that a nobleman of great in- 
formation and talents, who has recently returned 
from the continent, reports, that befdre the peace 
thty Jeared us, and since the peace they despise us. 
The subsequent remarks on the value of national 
honbur are excellent: these' are strengthened by 
the authority of Mr. Fox and of Jimius ; the latter 
of'whom, speaking of the btisinesiofjtheFayalklaud 
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Islands, taid <^ To deptrtt in tlie miautett articlci 
fronx the iiicetf and strictness of punctilio^ is as 
dangerous to national honour, as it is to female 
▼ktue. Tile woman who admits of one familiarity 
seldom knows where to stop, or what to refuse ; 
and, when the councils of a great country give way 
in a single instance, when they are once iiiclined 
to submission, every step accelerates the rapidity 
of their descent.'* When it is considered that such 
was the language used by a writer who courted the 
favour of the pc^e ; and contrast it with the argu- 
ments novf employed for the same purpose, what a 
lamentable inference must be drawn from the com- 
parison I If France can appn^ciate such a state of 
things, we are, indeed^ a conquered people! 

In the next branch of his argument, Mr. W. ex- 
amines whether we are left in a better situation by 
the peace, than we should have been placed in by a 
continuation of the war; and for this purpose he 
takes a view of the terms of peace. 

*^The description of these is simple and easy: 
France gives nothings and, excepting Trinidad and 
Ceylon, England gives every thing. If it were of 
any consequence to state what in diplomatic lan- 
guage was the basis of this treaty, we must say, that 
it had no one basis; but that it was the status quo, 
t>n the part of England, with the two exceptions in 
its &VQur» of Ceylon and Trinidad ; and the utipos- 
sidetisy with the addition of all the other English 
conquests, on the part of France. But what may 
be the technical description of the treaty, is, com- 
j^atively, of little importance. It is the result 
tliat is material, and the extent of power and terri- 
tory, now, by whatever means, actually remaining 
in the hands of France. The enumeration of this> 
liable indeed in part to be disputed, but upon the 
whole sufficiently correct, may be made as fpllows : 
" In Europe^France possesses the whole of the 
continent, with the exception of Russia and Austria. 
If it be said that parts of Germany, and the North- 
ern courts of Denmark and Sweden are not faiily 
described %,% being immediately under thecontroul 
of France, we must balance this consideration bj^ 
remarking the influence which France possesses in 
these governments, and the commanding position 
which she occupies with respect to Austria, by the 
possession of Switzerland and Mantua, and those 
countries which have been considered always, and 
twice in the course of the present war, have preved 
to be, the direct inlet into the heart of her domi- 
nion^. , 

" In Asia— Pondicherry, Mah^ Cochiui Nega- 
patam, the Spice islands. 

** In Africa»-^the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, 
Senegal* 

^^ In the sea that is inclosed by these three con- 
tinents, which connects them all, and furnishes to 
us in many respects our best and surest communi- 
cation with them — ^the Mediterranean— every port 
and post except Gibraltar, from one end of it to 
the other, including, the impregnable and invalua- 
ble port of Malta; so as to exclude us from a sea, 
which it had ever before been the anxious policy of 
Great-Britain to keep in her hands-^and to render 
it now, truly and properly, what it was once idly 
called, the Spa of France. 

<< In the WesMndies— St. Domingo, both the 
French and Spanish, Martinico, St. Lucie, Guada- 
loupe, Tobago, Curapoa. 

" In Nprth-America^-Su Pierre and Miquelon, 
Wjth ^ right to the fisheries in the fullest extent to 
which they vere ever claimed ; Lousiana, (so it is 
suppo9ed) a wprd dreadfu) to be pronounced, to all 
who consider the consequences with whiph that 
cession is pregnant, whether as it acts northward, 
by its effects upon the United Sutes, or southward, 
as opening a direct passage ipto the Spanish settle- 
ments in America. 

'^In South* Americar— Surinam, Demerara, Ber- 
bice, Essequibo, taken by us and now ceded ;--TGui- 
^a, i^nd by the effect of the treaty fraudu|eniUy 



signed l^ France with Portugal, just before the sig- 
nature of these preleniinaries, a tract of country ex- 
tending to the river Amazon, and giving to France 
the command of the entrance into that river.-— 
Whether, by any secret article, the evils of thi^ 
cession will prove to have been done away, time 
will discover* In fact, (be that as it may) Frai^ce 
may be said to possess the. whole of the Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements upon that continent. 
For who shall say, that she has not the command 
of those settlements, when she has the command 
of the counti ies to which they belong ; cum custodit 
ipsos custodcs ? She has, in truth, whatever part of 
the continent of South-America she chooses to oc- 
c«py ; and jas far as relates to the Spanish part, 
without even the necessity, a necessity that proba- 
bly would not cost her much, of infringing any part 
of the present treaty. 

^' Such is the grand and comprehensive circle to 
which the New Roman Empire may be soon ex- 
pected to spread, now that peace has removed all 
obstacles, and opened to her a safe and easy passage 
into the three remaining quarters of the globe— 
Such is the power, which we are required to con- 
template without dismay ! under the shade of whose 
greatness we are invited to lie down with perfect 
tranquillity and composure \ I should be glad to 
know, what our ancestors would have thought and 
felt in this situation ? What those weak and delud- 
ed men, so inferior to the politicians.of the present 
day, the Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the So- 
mers's, the king Williams, all those who viewed 
with such apprehension the power of Louis XIV. 
what they would say to a peace, which not only con- 
firms to France the possession of nearly the whole 
of Europe, but extends her empire over every other 
part of the globe. Is there a man of them, who 
would not turn in his coffin, could he be sensible to 
a twentieth part ol that which is passing, as perfect 
matter of course, in the politics of the present mo- 
ment ? 

« But to all these mighty dangers we have, it 
seems, one great security to oppose ; not that de- 
grading and bastard security to which I have before 
adverted, and to which, I fear, I must again recur — 
that France is lossata^ if not satiata ; that having 
run down her prey, she will be content to spare it, 
and be willing for a while to leave us unmolested ; 
but a rational, sober, well-founded security, appli- 
cable to the supposition that she may not be want- 
ing in the will to hurt us, but will happily not pos^ 
sess the power. This g^eat security, we are told, 
is our wealth. We are, it seems, so immensely 
rich, our prosperity stands on so sure and wide a 
basis, we have such a pyramid of gold, so beauti- 
fully constructed, and so firmly put together, that 
we may safely' let in all the world to do their worst 
against it ; they can never overturn it, and might 
spend ages in endeavouring to take it to pieces. 
We seem to consider our commercial prosperity, 
like those articles of property, timber, marble, and 
others of that sprt, which, however valuable, may 
be safely left unguarded, being too weighty and 
bulky to be carried away. 

" Sir, the first circumstance that strikes one in 
this statement, is, that odd inconsistency, by which 
a country that makes peace on account of its pover- 
ty, is to rest its whole hope of security in that 
peace, upon its wealth. If our wealth will protect 
us, it is a great pity that this discovery was not 
made long ago; it would have say^d us many years 
of painful struggle ; have jcept in our hands a great 
additional portion of these very means of protec- 
tion, and haye lessened considerably the dangers 
against which such protectio|i is wanted." 

The succeeding pages are devoted to the esta- 
blishment of this position, not more alarming t|ian 
just ;— " with its present feelings the country n^ver 
can go to war again, |et Ffance do what she will*'— 
and having proyed this, Mr. W^ adds—" Sir, are 
these idle dreanis, \)^ phantoi|i pf my pwp disor- 



dered imagination ? or are they real «Ad i 
dangers, the existence of which no man of com- 
mon sense, let his opinions of the peace be what 
they may, will attempt to deny ? The utmost that 
any man will pretend to say, is, that he hopes (and 
so do I) that the evils apprehended will not happen ; 
and that, great as the risk may be, he thinks it pre- 
ferable to those risks which would attend a conti- 
nuation of the war. None but t?ie most weak or im- 
considerate, if they are not disaffected, or absorbed 
in the sense o£ some immediate personal interest^ will 
feel, when they shall well understand the sabject, 
that there is any cause of joj or rejmcim^*'* We 
believe, indeed, the delirium ofjoj is pretty wcUoveiv 
though the dailj ^Sort^ of some pemonsy indoded 
in Mr. W.'s exce]^ons, are directed to produce its 
revival ; and to stigmatize as audacious^ as men ac^ 
tuated by selfish, dark, malignant passions*, all who 
presume to think with Mr. W« on the subject of 
peace, and not implicitly to subscribe to the infalfi- 
bility of themselves and their employers* We have 
even been assured that a member of admioistratioa 
proposed to dismiss a gentleman from a public sits- 
ation, the duties of which he had conscieatioasly 
discharged, to the universal satis&ction of all who 
have had an opportunity of observing his cendoct; 
and, at a critical time, with much persooal danger 
to himself, because he had dared to disapprove the 
peace, and sui^)ort his opinions by fair argument* 
The proposition, however, is said to havo been re- 
jected with firmness, by the premier, who justly re- 
presented such a proceeding as highly cmnssivf 
in itself, and as subversive, in its effects, oi the free- 
dom of the press. His conduct certaiolf dU ktm 
honour ; though it was no more than a iun w fc^g t 
of his character would have led us toesfcd; Sor, 
however we nuty differ from him in opinm on tWi 
subject of the peace, we shall be ever ready to do 
justice to the amiable qualities of hia heart and 
mind. 

{Tq be continued^ J 



TO READERS AND CORftESPONDENTS. 

WE hope ^ Daphnis" will excuse the insertion 
of" A Monody on ........" We cannot, indeed we 

cannot, bear this whimpering style. The voice of 
sincere grief will always command attention, and 
excite sympathy; but the drawling moan of minc- 
ing affectation raises no passion, but contempt. 
Yet, among our numerous fools, Daphnis may find 
an approving reader, and, in many an impartial 
paper, he will find a vacant corner for insipid verse* 

For still, the Soul of Candour! I allowed 
These jingling elegies amused the crowd, 
Thtx patriot cits hung blubbering on each line, 
Thztiady critia wept, and cried •* divine!" 
That lov«-loni sheep reclin'd the pensive headt 
And sentimental ensigns, as they read, 
Wiped the sad drops of pity from their eye, 
Ang burst between a hiccup snd a sigh. 

W, GirroKs. 

We hope that " Ja(^ks" will soon have a fit of 
poetical melancholy* So agreeable an associate 
we could wish to hear conversing in Ijterary societjt 
but that some of his " Reficct ions'* might originate 
m ^' Solitude.'' 

The unreasonable <)ueruIousness pf << Zelinda** 
reminds the Editor of a passage, so picturesque 
and charact^ristjcal, that pur peevish correapood- 
ent mayi if she please, bring the picture /tomcm 

Anxious Mel^nia rises to my view. 
Who never thinks bf r |over pays his due; 
Visit, fyresent, treat, flatter, and adore; 
Her majesty, to-fnorrovr, calls for more. 
His wounded ears complaints eternal fil|. 
As imoilcd hinges, |ueruioiisi/ shrill. 
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•<T«ii went last night with CdUu the ball.'* . 

Yow prove it false. " Not go ? that's worst of »U.'* 

Nothing can please her, nothing not inflame. 

And arraot contradictions are the samew 

Her lover must be sad to pteast her spteeni 

His mirth is an inexpiable sin : 

For of all ri^f, that cnn paSit hor breMt, 

There's one that wdwids fax deeper 4han thertKl 

To wreck her «ifiiet, the most dreadful ahfli 

It, if her lover dares enjoj bimtei/J 

" A Militia OflBccr" is equallj prodigal of his 
weak reasons and his strong passioDi in beluUf of 
his hMbi^ sohiiers. 

And here allanthors make a doubt 
Whether he is more wise, or stout ; 
Some hold the one, and some the others 
fiut, howsoe'erthey nmke a pother. 
The difference is so small, his brain 
Outweighs his rage, but half a grain. 

Wc are weary of receiving, and of burning wire- 
drawn poetry, upon frivolous topics. For epitaphs 
on cats or on kittens^ for the toilsome intricacy of 
rebuses^ or the obvious orthography of an acrostic, 
the copiousness of the English language does not 
afibrd a sufficient variety of degrading epithets to 
the Editor, to allow him to express half his con- 
tempts The mechanical weavers of such flimsy 
staff should arise from their little looms, and reflect 
upon a sensible passage from the modem Pope. 

** When the heaven-bom muse 

Shames her descent, and for low earthly views, 
Hms on a heetle*9 bier the doleful stave. 
Or sits chief -mourner..: at a May'bt^s grvre, 
Satire shouJd scourge her from the vile employ. 
And bring her back to friendship, love, and joy.*' 

GirroRD. 

P. D. has laid aside his harp. We hope it does 
not hang upon the willows. Our frequent invita- 
tions to this writer are dictated by a sincere spirit. 
We respect his literary character, and relish his 
easy verse. 

<* Beatrice" wiU relieve the dreariness of politics, 
and animate the lethargy of our own compositions, 
by her fluent style, and sprightly wit. Her rail- 
lery is always well mannered, and men are willing 
to be laughed <?/, by one, who excites merriment, 
by the wand of Good Humour. 

At the sight of « An Elegy*," wc cannot help 
shaking the head and looking glum. To the 
wailing author of these doleful strsuns, we must 
apply the caution of Horace to Albius Tibullus. . 

...^..Ke doieai plus nimio memor 
Immitis Glycera, neu miterabiies, 
Decaatet elegm. 

The imitation of Anacrf.or is festive and poeti- 
cal. The carousing poet, with his eye in a/ne 
frcn%j rollings discerns many a jovial reveller. 

** Sub arete 

Vite bibentem." 

" Aimodeo*' is looked for with a lover's impa- 
tience. He is sure of a kind reception. We are 
not insensible of his partiality to this paper, and 
we gracefully assure him, that he cannot address 
us too often. 

A new correspondent in the Lounger, signed 
H. £• is heard, with the most respectful attention, 
in behalf of Richardson's novels. Of the Pamela 
of that author, we cannot be very vehement in our 
eulogy* To our careless eyes, Pamela has always 
appeared an insipid sort of a maiden ; but many 
scenes and many characters in Clarissa and Sir 



• GeLvsMiTB, who had a sovereign contempt for this 
Aismal style of poetry, makes his good Viear say, Deborah, 
mj life* you know grief is dry ; let us have a bottle of the 
best gooseberry wine to keep ^ our spirits. I have wept 
po nrmch, at all sorts ^elegies of late, that, without an en- 
BreiusigflasSi I am ive this vriU overcame me. 



Charles Grandison are boldly sketebed^ with die 
•brightest pencil of Genius* Lovelace is a glaring, 
though noxious meteor ; and, from the outrageous 
:virtue of Miss Howe, even the most prim of Phi- 
ladelphia prudes might learn new lessons of aus- 
terity. 

^< A Drawing-room Beam" is a humorous barica- 
'ture, ably hit off, by some moral Gilray, Who de- 
lights in tracmg the distoited features of affecta- 
tion. We shall always find room in the Port Folio 
for such pictures. 

To the translator of Sketches from La Bruyere, 
both his author and the Editor are indebted. The 
first has, hitherto, been very lamely rendered, and 
the only translation, which we have seen, is one 
done into English^ under the a6uifd nwmt of Nicholas 
Howe, an author of the most soft and sprightly dic- 
tion. We are pleased to perceive even ^fragment 
of a version, by a gentleman, who not only under- 
stands the original critically, but is well versed in 
that knowledge of life and mannersi which profes- 
sor La firuyere stipulates to teach. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

F0£ rsS PORTFOLIO. 

THE following matrimonial event happened at 
Gosport:....A publican there was informed, that 
his daughter had lately set oflfto be married to one 
of the black cymbalists of the Wiltshire band, and 
that only a speedy interference could prevent their 
being married. The father pursued the couple^ 
but arrived too late to prevent the union. Appli- 
cation being made to the officer, the bridegroom 
was confined some time, for being absent without 
leave^ and the bride was conducted home, by the 
mother and constable. She attended to her father's 
door, where the mother led the van ; the constable 
desired the bride to follow, but she so well timed 
her manners, by politely saying, " After you, sir," 
that she persuaded the constable to take prece- 
dence, while she took to her heels^ and completely 
effected her escape. [^London paper. 

He, who wishes to be instructed in the morality 
of Kotzebue's drama, and of most French plays, will 
learn all that is necessary from the following. 

They hold that our nature exists in its utmost pu- 
rity among savages, and that civilization^ and so- 
cial intercourse are curses. Conformably to these 
ideas, subjection is servility, and authority tyran- 
ny ; while liberty and independence are such inde- 
feasible rights, that even between a parent and a 
child, no such sentimenu as authority and obe- 
dience should subsist. They say that the mise* 
ries of mankind do not proceed ftt>m divine suffer- 
ance, from general depravity, or from the 
fulfilment of the mysterious plans of Providence, 
but from the perverse oppression of the greats who 
delight in the miseries of their fellow-creatures. 

Allured by the charm of antithesis, modern 
teaders sit down to Uie perusal of the ^' Pitiable 
Adultress^** " The Noble Licy'' w Generout Revenge^*' 
*« Honest Thieves^*' « The Guiltless Parricide^" ^^ Er- 
rors o/VirtuCy" Amiable Xmdiscretionsy* The Innocent 
Slanderer^** ** Delicate Anger^* and a thousand other 
absurdities. 

IN a catalogue of curious books, lately offered 
for sale in London, we perceive an Homer editio 
princepsy of 1448; an Apuleius, 1469; Cicero ad 
Atticum, 1470; Ciceronis Officia, 1466; Livius, 
1470 ; Quintilian, 1470 ; Nepos, 1471 ; and Justin, 
1470, a*l of the editio prin ; together with Ana- 
creon Brunckei , Ovidhis Burmanni, and a Combe's 
Horace, in the most magnificent style of typogra- 
phy. The Deux Ponts Greek classics. Variorum 
CJissics, 122 Yols. Russia binding. German edi- 



tions of the chissicsi 303 vols> VirgHius Heynii, 
and the splendid Madrid edition of Don Quixotte. 

Mr. Serjeant Best has lately been worsted in a 
pugilistic rencontre. The London punsters, who 
are always upon the look out for i^ ^ood thing, de« 
clared that it was certainly degrading to a serjtant 
to receive a corporal chastisement. 

The duke of Somerset pttmimd at the last pub* 
lie dinner of the literary fund, which was attended 
by upwards of four hundred gentlemen. Catches 
and glees were sung after dinner, and mess« Fitx- 
geraldv Boscaweii) aftd Btreby recited some fine 
pieces of original poetry. By the treasurer's re- 
port, it appears that this Ii^adable insititution pros- 
pers highly. Among the Aew subBCCiteersare the 
duchess of Devonshire and etri Spencer* 



ORIGINAL POETRT. 
FOR THE POUT FOUOn 



FK^M TBS SHOP OF DACTYL AVO COMMA 



t 

DXALXBt III 0SX8» POKMt, tONGt AND KLeOimSy POSTS 
CpRNBBy WO. 2, CAMSRIDCE, 

f tMM MDir^X. OF TME FOMT FOUB. 

SIR, 

Having opened a literary shop at this Diace, wfaei^e (beg- 
ging pardon of the GoTomment of the College} there are few 
good judges of our commodities, we have consigned a pack- 
age to jonr care, and if tins sample please you, we shall be 
happ7 to deal farther with yon. 

We are, sir, 
Teor most obedient, &c. 

SACTTL and comma. 

SQNG. 

LET grave philosophers declaim 
Against our joys, and boldly blame 

The pleasures of the vine ; 
Should Zeno's self, in glory bright^ 
Upon this tipling world alight, 
And swear that drinking was not righj^ 

I still would love good wine. 

Tho'^amorous Damon should compose 
A sonnet to hib mistress' nose^ 

And make her all divine ; 
Tho* every grace the maid adom^ 
Tho' pure as is the breath of moro> 
Tho' ripe as is the golden com, 

I'd give her up for wine. 

Although her cheeks should blooming glow, 
Though music from her lips shotild flow, 

With pleasure I'd resign 
The charming fair, nor W6uld I prize 
The love that sparklecT in her eyes; 
My roving fancy from her flies, 

'Tis drawn by generous wine. 

Let others sing of other joys, 

The sportsman and the huntsman** noise, 

Or pleasures of the line. 
Let them describe, in numbers gay, 
The bliss of shooting on the spray, 
The lark, who ushers in the day. 

But let my theme be wine. 

Come then, my friends, aad cheerly stand, 
With each a bumper in his hand. 

Around the juice divine ; 
Instead of toasting Daphne's/ocr, 
Or Nimrod, first upon the chace, 
With fervid grasp your glass embrace* 
And toast the God of yf% 
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rkE PORT FdtlO. 



SELfiCTED POEtRV. 

[The muse of Canningham Imm tang iwtetljr, and with no 
borrowed strain, in pastoral.. He htm, with' rare felicity, 
blended fentiment with description, in one of the tritest 

' themes of poesy. Ilie ensning verses, it is believed, were 
never repoblished in any American miscellaay. They 
combine moral thMighttf and varied imagery. The pic- 
ture of the moon^ in the sixth stanza, and of the '' peii- 
ddnt poppies," in she sixteenth is very charming.] 

'. ANIGHT PIECE. 

"Koxcrat 

Cum cicetoa&nis agenpccudcs, ptttseqne volocrei ." 

THE queen of contemplation) Night, 

Begin» her balmy reign i . 
Advancing in their varied light. 

Her silver vested train. 

'Tia strange the many marshall'd stars. 

That ride yon sacred r^wid, 
Should keep, among their rapid cars, 

A silenee so proibtmd* 

A kind, a philosophic calm, 

The cool creation wears. 
And what day drank of dewy balm^ 

The gentle night repairs. 

Behind their leafy curtains hid, 

The feather'd race how still ; 
How quiet now the gamesome kid, 

That gambol'd round the hill. 

The sweets that bending o'er their banks^ 

From sultry day declin'd, 
Hevive, in Utile velvet ranks. 

And scent the western wind* 

The moon, preceded by th§ breeze, 

That bade the clouds retire. 
Appears among the tufted trees, 

A phcenix nest on fire. 

But soft....the golden glow subsides. 

Her chariot mounts on high, 
And now, in silver'd pomp, she rides 

Pale regent of the sky. 

Where Time upon the withered tree 

Hath carv'd the moral chair, 
I sit, from busy passions free, 

Ajid breathe the placid air, 

The withered tree was once iir prime^ 

Its branches brav'd the sky : 
Thus, at the touch of ruthless time, 

Shall youth and vigour die% 

I'm lifted to the blue expanse. 

It glows serenely gay. 
Come, Science, by my side advance. 

We'll search the milky way. 

Let us descend... the daring flight 

Fatigues my feeble mind. 
And Science, iu the maze of light. 

Is impotent and blind. 

What are those wild, those wand'ring fircs^ 

That o'er the moprland ran ? 
Vapours.. ;..how like the vague desires. 

That cheat the heart of man. 

But there's a friendly guide, a flame, 

That lambent o'er its bed, 
Enlivens, whh a gladsome beam, 

The herinit's osier shed. 

Amont^ the russet shades of night. 

It glances from afar. 
And dart? along the dusk|^^o bright, 

It seem:s a silver star. 



In coverts, where the few frequenti - 
If Virtue deigns to dw«l, ' 

•Tis thiTs, the tittle lamp, content, 
Gives lustre to her cell. 

How smooth the rapid river slides, 

Progressive to the d^p, 
The poppies, pendent o'er its sides. 

Have charm'd the waves to sleep. 

Pleasure's intoxicated sons! 

Ye indolent ! ye gay ! 
Reflect. . . .for, as the river runs, 

Life wings its trackless way. 

That branching grave of dusky greea 

Conceals the azure sky. 
Save where a starry space between, 

Relieves the darken'd eye. 

Old Error thus, with shades impure. 
Throws sacred Truth behind, 

Tet, sometimes, through the deep obscure, 
She bursts upon the mind. 

Sleep and her sister Silence reign. 
They lock the shepherd's fold, 

But hark ! I hear a Iamb complain, 
'Tis lost upon the wold. 

To savage herds, that hunt for prey. 

An unresisting prize ; 
For having trod a devious way, 

The little rambler dies. 

As luckless is the virgin's lot. 
Whom Pleasure once misguides, 

When hurried from the halcyon cot, 
Where Innocence presides. 

The passions, a relentless train, 

To tear the victim run. 
She seeks the paths of peace in vain, 

Is conquer*d and undone. 

How bright the little insects blaze. 
Where willows shade the way. 

As proud as if their painted rays 
Could emulate the day ! 

'Tis thus the pigmy smis of power 

Advance their vain parade ; 
Thus glitter in the darken'd hour. 

And like the glow-worms fade* 

The soft serenity of night 

Ungentle clouds deform ; 
The silver host, that shone so bright. 

Is hid behind a storm. 

The angry elements engage ! 

An oak, an ivied bow'r, 
Repels the rough wind's noisy rage, 

And shields me from the shower. 

The rancour thus of rushing Fate 

Tve learnt to render vain : 
For whilst Integrity's her seat. 

The soul will sit serene. 

A raven, from some greedy vault. 

Amid that cloister'd gloom. 
Bids me, and 'tis a solemn thought! 

Reflect upon the tomb. 

The tomb, the consecrated dome, 

The temple, rais'd to Peace, 
The port, that in a friendly home, 

Receives the human race. 

Yon village, to the moral mind, 

A solemn aspect wears; 
Where sleep hath lull'd the labour'd hind, 

And kill'd his daily care^. , 

Tis but the church-yard of the night. 

An emblemetic bed, 
That offers, to the hiental sight, 

The tenrporary dead. 



From hence iTf penetrate in thought. 
The grave's unmeasur'd deep, 

And tutor'd hence, be timely taught, 
To meet my final sleep. 

Tis peace.«.»the little chaos past, 

Ti^ ghicioas moon restor'd, 
▲ breeze succeeds the frigfatftrl blast. 

That through the forest roar'd. 

The nightingale, a welcoijie guest. 

Renews her gestle strains ; 
And Hope, just wand'ring from my breaat, 

Her wonted seat regains. 

Yes, when yon hicid orb is dark. 

And darting from on high. 
My soul, a more celestial spark. 

Shall keep her native sky. 

Fann'd by the light, the lenient breeie. 

My limbs refreshment find. 
And moral rhapsodies, like these, 

GivK VIGOUR to the mind. 



LINES 

ADDRKSSBD TO ▲ SLANDERKB YAlm^VB. 



[If the voice of soothing poetry can charm away tte i 
of the heart, she, who bat been nnjostly ftUndtted, bmj 
find relief in the fol lo w ing.] 

Why should you, lov'd Sensible, should fn be 
pale. 

The portrait of grief you appear; 
You look like yon lilly, that droops in the vale. 

With my lips let me dry up that tesr* 

Disdain a reply to Malignity's tongue. 

Let patience to clamour submit; 
It is better that Slander should say you were wrsD;, 

Than that you the wrong should commit. 

The atheist, if really such madmen exist, 

Belief will delirious decry. 
In infidel doubtings pretend to persist, 

What they cannot conceive, they deny 

Thus some of your sex, old and ugly, will rail. 
Like atheists all goodness they doubt, 

Insist that all rakes may o'er beauty prevail^ 
Because themselves could not hold out. 

You must pardon the cry, think not strange what 
I say. 
They mercy from you must receive. 
Be it known to your tenderness, 'tis the wi^*s 
way. 
Who injure, will never forgive. 

Smile, smile, and smile on, let day beam on your 
face, 
To oblivion be obloquy hurl'd ; 
By the. best you're belov'd, thou fair figure rf 
Grace, 
So laugh" at the rest of the world. 



^ 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOJi THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

IT SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

No. XXIV. 

f^ SAMUEL SAVnrBM, MS^. 

The fblloifing letter has remained some time on 
mj files, and I owe an apology to the mihtia hero 
for an apparent neglect of his elegant reproof of 
the undress of the ladies. My admiration of the 
beauty of his diction and the correctness of his 
•Pthography has been excessive ; and, in the course 
of a kfQg acquaintance with the tailitia style, so 
justly in vogue in this happy country, I do not re- 
member to have seen any specimen, superior to 
that, which I now have the honour to exhibit to 
every admiring A™^^"^^*^* 

Around the character'of this valiant epistolizer, 
there seems, to my dazzled eyes, a vivid glory. As 
his sword is doubtless as sharp as his pen, his pro- 
tected country has a sure defence in his valour ancj 
veteran experience, and from the inroads of fantas- 
tic fashion, we have nothing to fear, while this mi- 
litia inspector casts his keen glanpes around* 

' HoNURD Squire, 

IN the first plase, squire, I hope you wont think 
from my bad spellng that I ant a gentleman. To 
convince you, I gess 1 am as rich as any boddy in 
in these here parts. I lately cumd here to Phile- 
dclfa from P^yankeytank up to the eastwurd, to 
lam a bit of the fashems, and to see folk, and so 
on**..You must kno, squire, I made a fbrtin by 
tradin in indiger ; that is, I was an indiger mar- 
chant, sich as they sa here, a flower marchant, a te 
marchant, and the like of that; and going young 
into trade, I didunt think much about lamio ; but 
bein obliged by my bisiness, to travil about a good 
deal, I got to lam considerable about the noshuns 
of folks, and so they told me I ort to come to a big 
sity, SDd that I might larn more, and may bee set- 
til among the great ones, and that I shud find a 
hcep of paple of my tast, and perhap git nmrryid. 
J find it is kinder trew; sum of the wimin duseem 
to like me ; if they do not for sarten I gess my 
yalLcr panterlunes and kurrickle will make sum of 
um long. 

Bat what I rite to you about, squire, is the fash- 
ems of the fair seek ; was ever any thing soprettee. 
Xow what I wants is, that youl stop them there riters 
in the Port Folio, who are tryin to run down the 
wimin, caus they dress naked and show their skins; 
they want them to lieve ofi* sich fashems , but do 
rite a i>eece that will put um in a noshun of leaving 
off more clothes, 'rhem fellers must be jokeing, 
and let what they will sa, I gess the wimin will 
l^ave more sense to think us men havcnt feelin and 
seein and tastin enuff to like it. Ive been most 
AXrayd of the late cold and rainy wether least they 
shud pin up and cumber themselves with the same 
bunch of petty cotes they wair in our parts ; but j 
wun plagee glad to find they have too much spunk 



for that. I hope next summer they will be nakeder 
yet ; only try um once new, squire, the first time 
you can work round them, so as to git them between 
you and the sun : you wont see any pockits I am 
sartin. 

I have been to several frolicks since Ive bin 
here. Tother nite I was at one, where we had the 
dance called the waltz, J think.. ..O mighty squire 1 
if you had bin there, the very hares of your wig 
would stood on eand. I felt kinder shamed : but 
for all, I was full of noshuns, and couldent help 
praizing it ; which while I was duing, a gentleman 
told me it was tolerable clever, but that it was ex- 
pected a new one would soon be brout up, called 
the Irish fandango, or sum such old country name. 
This, he said, would tutch me to the quick. Why 
says I to a lady, this beats bundling ; pray maam, 
says I, do you understand that play ; she turned to 
the next lady, and whispered sumthing about DuB- 
ster or da6steK*»*yes maam, says I, I'am a daisrer at 
that ; and they gave full credit to what I say, for I 
gfo by the very name. 

Do, squire, your a skoller, rite a logium on the 
buty of naked skins, or say sumthing to cumfort 
the ladies, whilst they are shivering in the cold to 
sho um to us. Its a shame every boddy should be 
runin their rigs on the pure wimin. 
I am, honurd sir, 

hoping better acquaintance, 
, in trew frindship, 
your worship's 
most humbil sarvant, 

IcHABon Flash, 
a cafitain in the milisheet vfhen Tm at homCi 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TEAKSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OT BVLOW. 

FOR 7 HE PORTFOLIO. 

(continued.) 

CHAP. XXI. 

Continuation::The prosperous state o/Commercey not 

the consequence tf wisdom in theGovernwiit Nor 

the increasing population.:** Frtaise wort fiy side of 
the American Constitution***.. Principal cause of the 
increasing popidation. 

In my opinion, all these are sins of omission on 
the part of congress, and their number might, I 
believe, be augmented ad infinitum. It may, how- 
ever, be objected, that a government, under whose 
protection the national prosperity has attained such 
a splendid elevation, and the numbers of the peo- 
ple have so considerably increased, as in the Unit- 
ed States, since the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, cannot possibly, while such admirable 
effects are produced, be reckoned among the bad 
governments. To this I answer, that I have al- 
ready detailed the accidental external circum- 
stances, altogether independent of any internal 
wisdom in the government, which have enriched 
America, and extended her trade. B^t have agri- 



culture uid internal industry risen In the same 
proportion as commerce ? With respect to the 
population, I have to remark, that they arc indebt- 
ed, partly to the emigration of Europeans, com- 
puted at about ten thousand individuals yearly, for 
its increase. And these emigrations prove rather 
the fault of the European, than the wisdom of the 
American governments. An increasing popula- 
tion would, if altogether independent of emigra- 
tion, prove the excellence of an administration. 

Nor is every thing to be censured ; we must be 
impartial, and confess that in America there is 
much to praise. The extensive civil liberty (poli- 
tical liberty there is none), which they enjoy, pro- 
duces the best effects upon the population. The 
absence of all feudal oppression ; the unbounded 
religious liberty ; the liberty of publishing all opi- 
nions ; especially the liberty, to every one, of follow- 
ing unimpeded, whatever occupation he best under- 
stands, advantages, which hitherto are not in any 
one European state enjoyed to the same degree 
as in the United States, are all encouragements to 
the increase of the human species. But the Ame- 
ricans enjoy altogether, independently of their so- 
cial establishments, certain advantages still more . 
effectual to the same end. Among thenf is, not 
so much the great tract of fruitftil western lands, 
yet uncultivated, (for the speculators have made it 
every where dear,) i^ the no^lty of the ground, 
which, even if the soil were bad, would at any rate, 
give some good harvests. For every countryman 
can annually clear a few acres from wood, which 
no ploughshare 0ver touched ber«!)re, and which, 
although covered with a very thin layer of soili 
would reward his industry so liberally as to occa* 
sion the raising yearly of more grain ifor every in- 
dividual in America, than in any other country, 
even though the produce upon an equal surface in 
Europe should be incomparably more abundant* 
This is the principal cause of the increasing popu« 
lation ; the others are subordinate to it. The emi* 
gration to the westward, however, from the eastern 
states, attractive as the banks of the Ohio may be, 
and however fruitful and proportionably cheap the 
lands there may prove, shews that mal-administra* 
tion in the eastern parts occasions these removals* 
Mankind, in general, love, above all things, their 
home, and the great proportion of them are no 
more subjected to the eccentric fascinations of an 
heated fancy, than inclined to the wandering life of 
an adventurert 



CHAP. XXII. 

Continuation of the historical sketch,*..Federalists and 

anti -federalists Aristocrats Democrats. ,,.Eng* 

lish and French parties. **fienet.***Brandy revolu* 
tion* 

I now return to the events which have happened 
since the introduction of the federal constitution. I 
shall notice only the most important; and the first 
thing fo be remained is the rise of two parties. 
The opposers of this constitution were called antl^ 
federalists, although they were properly federalists, 
inasn^uch as they wished to 9|ih9r^^ the j^^W^T 
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conlederacjr, which,* by the new constitution was I 
changed, on the contrary, into a single government. 
Both parties, however, assumed upon the French 
revolution a new shape. The anti-federalists were 
changed into democrats, the federalists into aristo- 
crats ; which, however, they disavow, and adhere 
to the other, as a more popular name. The demo- 
crats are of course French- minded, while the others 
incline sympathetically to the side of England. 
In the southern states, that is, in Georgia, Uie two 
Carolinas, Tencssee, Kcntuckey, and especially in 
Virginia, the majority is democratic French, South- 
Carolina perhaps excepted, where as the democrats 
«ay, there is much aristocratic leaven prevailing: 
but north of the river Potowmack the English and 
aristocratic party has the upperhand* In general, 
ihe democratic party consists of people overloaded 
ratlier with debts, than with the good things of this 
world, to the sweets of which they are at the same 
time very far from indifferent, and who in the ruins 
of a revolution, hope to SHatch up their share of the 
possessions of the wealthy, and then to turn aris* 
tocrats themselves. The drunkards, gamesters, 
nnsuccessful speculators, bankrupts, and those who 
have ruined themselves by debauchery, belong, 
with few exceptions, to this party. This is what 
makes it so strong to the southward, where an ex- 
travagant way of living generally involves people 
in debt. Those who have applied to the govern- 
ment for offices, but have not obtained them, arte 
of course democrats* Thus one Bache, a grand- 
son of Franklin, published a violent democratic 
news-paper at Philadelphia, because he would fain 
have been post-master-general, but was disappoint- 
ed in hisexpectation. Before that time he published, 
it is said, an aristocratic paper* He calls his 
^gazette the Aurora^ to signify the dawn of freedom, 
according to his taste. There appears, in New- 
York^ another democratic paper called the Argus. 
These arc the two most important vehicles of de- 
mocratic bitterness in America. The Aurora, how- 
ever, has no small merit, both in point of matter 
and of style ; the transactions of the war in Europe 
are discussed in it with much penetration. But 
the best part of the American people belong 'like- 
wise to the democratic party, namely, those who 
are opposed to the bank and trading interest, 
who wish to see agriculture and industry more en- 
couraged) and who think a closer connection with 
England would be dangerous, and would mark an 
ingratitude to France disgraceful to the national 
lionour : in a word, the good patriots, who per- 
ceive in the constitution and in the measures of go- 
vernment many defects, and would wish to have 
them removed. These, however, are the moderate 
democrats, for the most part, independent people, 
who, in case of a revolution, would certainly be the 
victims of the raging democrats above described. 

The pairty of the aristocrats consists of those 
who have^ssessions and wish to see them secured 
■against the French stormers of property. They 
carry on a defensive, the democrats an offensive 
war. They have found against the latter a faithful 
ally in the English government, which probably 
helps them underhand with subsidies, and thus 
enables them to strengthen their party. Besides 
this, the cbmmercial existence of so many mer- 
cliants is so thoroughly dependent upon England, 
whence they receive goods upon credit, that they 
are obliged to join the party which favours Eng- 
land. In New^England, perhaps the expiring light 
of a ilaming religious zeal may increase the aver- 
sion of the presbyterians against the French, on 
account of their atheism, this, however, is uncer- 
tain. On the other hand, the methodists and 
other fanatical sects are known as severe republi- 
cans. It is well known that the quakers were 
always devoted to England. The Americans, 
hmvcver, are accustomed to separate politics and 
religion ; so that the political parties among them, 
arc not, as in England under Charles the first, at 
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the same time, religious factions. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the deists and atheists are 
almost universally devoted to democracy. When 
I speak of American deists and atheists, I mean 
thereby people who give themselves out for such, 
and who, without concerning themselves much 
aboutthe theories of these doctrines, live conforma- 
bly to their practice....They may be called empiric 
deists and atheists. 

But nothing contributed to render the federal 
party anti-Gallican aristocrats, so much as the con- 
duct of the French minister Genet. He landed at 
Charleston, because he well knew that in the south- 
ern states^ the French cause had the most partizans. 
He there caused privateers to be fitted out ; issued 
proclamations ; attempted even to levy troops, witli- 
out condescending to pay the smallest attention to 
the government of the United States. What govern- 
ment would patiently suffer itself to be treated with 
so much contempt ? He travelled very slowly from 
Charleston to Philadelphia; this had a suspicious 
appearance ; and seemed to indicate a design to 
make himself a party in the southern states. In 
Philadelphia he was alws^ys surrounded by ill-bred 
young men, and gave offence, by breaking through 
all public decency. He declared in public, that 
France did not wish America to engage in the war, 
and secretly caballed to produce a rupture with 
England. The Americans cannot be blamed for 
not having been willing to sacrifice the great ad- 
vantages of neutrality, merely for the honour of 
fighting for the French. There was, in this point 
of view extreme injustice on the part of the French. 

The mountain party recalled Geneti whom the 
Girondists had sent, and in his stead sent a young 
man by the name ofFauchet, who conducted him- 
self more prudently. 

About this time broke out, in 1794, the brandy- 
revolution in the western part of Pennsylvania, not 
far from Pittsburg. Deep-laid causes of this event 
have been pretended to be discovered, and a great 
show of penetration has been made about it. At 
one time England is held forth as fomenting these 
disturbances, in order to produce, in America, ano- 
ther Vendee ; at another, France, in order to pro- 
duce a democratic revolution. There is, however, 
nothing mysterious in this event, and it was very 
natural that brandy drinkers, without money, 
called upon to pay an excise upon their favourite 
liquor, should make a noise. The thing was in 
itself very insignificant too ; but the federal or go- 
vernment party, led by Mr. Hamilton, then mi- 
nister of finance, took advantage Of the circum- 
stance with great address, and succeeded, by 
magnifying the danger of the insurrection, to col- 
lect together fifteen thousand men in arms, in a 
coimtry, where the people march into the field, 
not when they are ordered, but when they please. 
The government thus frightened the French party 
by shewing them how numerous its supporters 
were. At the same time it exhibited to foreign na- 
tions a consolidated power, with a considerable 
armed force at the first wink at its command. 
Thirdly, it cast an odious light upon the democrats 
devoted to France, and upon the Frerith govern- 
ment itself, by representing these disturbances as 
connected with the machinations of Genet. The 
insurrection did in fact break out ^t a time when 
the diplomatic incivilities of Genet were fresh in 
the memory; and of course could not but strength- 
en the bad effects of this offence against the Ame- 
rican people, in the person of the rulers whom it 
had chosen. Genet must necessarily have acted 
according to his instructions, which would doubt- 
less exhibit a newproof of the contempt which the 
French entertaia towai'ds all nations, except the 
English, who alone enjoy the honour of their ha- 
tred. 

The lawyers, who are chiefly inclined to aristo- 
cracy, composed the cavalry in this expedition 
against the brandy -drinkers* It was, however, seen 



that the American militia had not, since their war 
for independence, in the smallest degree laid aside 
their bad habits. The colonels, the captains, Sec 
hired others to take their places; and the latter 
slipped away from the army, as soon as they were 
to fall upon the insurgents, from whom resistance 
was expected. The army once flew to arms, t» 
fight against one another, while the generals were 
drunk, and fell to quarreling.. ..The expedition like* 
wise cost large sums, and was accomplished witii- 
out bloodshed. 

(T\> be continued. J 



MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AV AUTHOR'S EVEKIKGS. 
FROM tHR SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON ANB SPOVMLM^ 

THE lover of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancicrt 
Poetry will relish every thing that savours of the 
simplicity of the old English ballad. A transla- 
tion of a Spanish ballad, which begins, << Rip ^rde^ 
rio verde," or " Glassy ivater^ giossj vfoter^" has 
given a hint to the ingenious author of ^ Tales of 
Terror," who appears to be equally hapfiy is die 
pathetic or ludicrous style. We will vciitiire to 
predict, that the sentimental misses will alt up to 
weep over this mournful ballad, at leaitnleeg 9^ 
we did to transcribe it. 

GONZALVO, 

A SPANISH BALLAD. 

Infeliz indelibata reliqmt, 

Oscula et abnipto flendus amore cadit.....JliLT«v. 

See ! yon knight of Calatnivs, 

All his vesture stain'd with gore. 
Faintly beat the curling waters. 

Now he breathless gains the diort ! 

Twas the haughty renegado, 

Met the chirf in yonder wood; 
Twas his coward rival's poignard 

Drank the unarro'd hero's Mood. 

Long had love enslaved Bujeya, 
Long had vengeance fired his heart. 

Long he lurk'd amid the thicket^ 
Sudden on his foe to dart. 

Here the moor had forced Gonzalvo 

Gasping to resign his breath; 
But the pitying Guadalquiver 

Bore him horn the stroke of deaths 

On the wave-wash'd bank reclining, 

See him cast his eyes around ; 
Kow he dr«ps his head despairing^ 

Now he gazes on the wound. 

In his breast with restless fury, 

Agony's dark surges roll ; 
What are wounds that pierce the body. 

To the pangs that rend the soul } 

When he thinks of fierce 6ujaya» 

Kindling wrath his bosom warms ; 
When he thinks on Antonina, 

Memory saddens on her charms. 

t.ong the flame of pure affection 

In his generous breast has bum*df 
True he lov'dthe beauteous maiden. 

True his love the maid retum'd. 

A short gleam of transient pleasure 

Faint illumes his languid eyes, 
As, from yonder shade advancing, 

Almorand ihe knight espies. 

** Oh ! what means this sight, my master T^ 
Crlco the p igc, dlsLiess'd with fears, 

** A ! I ViiUi tcA' urt s ^pe tk your sorrow, 
AH your cU^k^- i!» ^et withjeprf!^ 
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*« Ste! the stretms of gorcdescendlnf 

All aroand your garments stain ; 
Who could wound so brave a warrior, 

Who could kill the pride of Spain ?" 

'^ *Tis the moor!" exclaim'd Gonzalvo, 
Tis through him these pangs I prort i 

He has stabb'd my aching bosom* 
He has torn me from my love. 

*• From my love ! oh ! think what anguiik 
Now my heart-strings ruthless tears ; 

Yet, when life has left my body, 
Bear these accenu to her ears. 

«« Quick [Ml haste to speak my wishes. 
While kind heaven my life prolongs; 

Tell h/tr all the hapless story, 
Tell her all my cruel wrongs, 

«• Bid her curse the moorish city, 

Which has rearM my dastard foe ( 
Bid her curse the moorish chieftain, 

Who has laid her lover low. 

* Let her frowns dismay his bosom. 
Let her all his vows despise; 

%£X her blast his hopes forever 
With the lightning of her eyes. 

* Beg, oh beg her not to blot rot 
From the tablet of her brain; 

Jjst the name of dead Gonzalvo 
In her memory still remain. 

^ And if e'er by chance she wanders. 

Near this winding river's side ; 
If these last sad wonls she values. 

Bid her thank the pitying tide. 

•• To some nobler worthier suitor, 

Let her heart its vows transfer j 
Beavens! what yeai% of rapturous pleasurt 

Did I think to spend with her. 

* What gif scenes did Hope depicture ! 
What bright joys did Fancy shew ! 

]oys now sunk and lost forever. 
In the dark abyss of woe. 

** I shall ne'er more taste her kisses. 
Ne'er more taste her balmy breath ; 

f must leave her warm embraces. 
For the cold embrace of death. 

•« Tes ! I feeJ his icy touches. 

Nature fades upon my sight ; 
Thick before my aching vision 

Floats the mist of endless night 

^ A chill numbness lulls my tortures; 

All my pangs at once subside!" 
Insunt sunk the bleeding hero, 

Gasp'dhis mistress' name, and died. 

I shall not veiysoon tire of copying ballads from 
Che " Tales of Terror." They are the legitimate 
offspring of genius. We are conducted by a ver- 
satile guide, sometimes into the vale of tears, and 
sometimes into the hall of mirth. But let him 
lead us where he will, we cheerfully follow, and al- 
irays find ourselves with a sensible and tuneful 
companion. I am half inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Lewis himself is the concealed author. We know 
that he brilliantly travestied his own ballad, j^ion- 
xo, the Bravey and it is probable that in this collec- 
tion he is alter et idem. 

IIRIM THOR, 

•R, THE WINTER KING. 

J LAPLAND BALLAD* 

Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court, 
Hercthe dread tyrant, meditates his wrath, 
Throned in his palace of cerulean ice...TH0MS0N. 

The moon shone bright on Lapland snowsi 
When grim the Winter King arose ; ♦ 

His icy cave he left vriih speed. 
And summoned straight his liend-bom steed : 
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.....«* Oh 1 haste, my steed, o'er marsh and plain 1 
I burn yon beauteous maid to gain ; 
Oh ! haste, my steed, to Sargen's gate, 
Where Tura weeps her lover's fate." 

Full swift he donn'dhis armour bright. 
And mounts, a young and comely knight. . 
The steed s])cd on, o'er marsh and plam. 
The beauteous damsel to obtain. 

He quickly sped, and retch'd the gate, 
Where Tura wept her lover's fate. 
She curs'd her charms, which caused the fight. 
That tore her Asgar from her sight. 

.*..«* Oh! list thee, lady, list to me! 
Full many a day I've sought for thee; 
Oh ! listen, lady, banish fear. 
Thy lover's trusty friend is here." 

Then sigh'd the damsel fair and bright, 
....«« I have no lover, courteous knight, 
My Asgar lies on yonder plain. 
By Hacho fierce in combat slain." 

•* Oh ! no, fair lady, haste with me ! 
1 soon will show thy love to thee ! 
In Larno's caves he wounded lies, 
Oh ! haste e'er life his bosom flies.'* 

Then sigh'd the lady fair and bright, 
" My ranid misgives me, courteous knight. 
For Asgar lies on yonder plain, 
By Hacho fierce in combat slain.'* 

•« Oh ! list thee, lady, list tome. 
These tokens sends thy love to thee; 
These bells so fair, these rings so bright. 
Which erst you g^ve with fond delight." 

He shew'd her tokens one and two, 
«* Lovely maid, ht waits for you !" 
He shew'd her tokens two and three, 
" Lovely maiden, go with me." . 

Then spake the lady fair and bright, 
* Forgive my doublings, courteous knight. 
Let weal or woe this breast betide. 
O'er hill and dale with thee I'll ride." 

Full sure the demon spreads his snare, 
llie eager maid descends the stair. 
Anon they mount the panting steed. 
And swift o'er hill and valley speed. 

As through the forest quick they dart. 
With joy bounds high the fiend's proud heart; 
Ah ! little thought the lady bright, 
She dasp'd the cruel Winter sprite. 

Now cried the maiden with dismay. 
As swift the steed pursued his way, 
•* And must we up yon mountain go. 
Whose sides are heap'd with drifted snow ?" 

*« There lies our road," the sprite replied, 
«' The way is drear, but I'm your guide; 
Then hush your throbbing heart's alarms, 
I'll give you to your lover's arms!" 

The desert wild the moonbeams show. 
White glares around the glist'ningsnow. 
The fiend spurs on his steed amain, 
Whose hoofs ring on the frozen plain. 

Now swifter, swifter on they ride. 
And reach the mountain's snow clad side; 
The plilhging steed, without delay. 
Through drifted heaps pursties his way. 

" Oh ! stop your horse, my feet are chill, 
The snow is deep, and high the hill." 
«* Now hush your throbbing hearts alarms, 
I'll give you to your lover's arras." 

•* Oh stop, thou eager guide, for see 
The rising coldness numbs my knee." 
•* Now hush your throbbing heart's aUrms* 
I'll give thee to thy lover's arms*" 

«* Stop! stop! for God's sake, stop, for oh I 
My breast is chill'd with circling snow." 
*' Now vain your fears and wild alarms, • 
You feel your lover's icy arms!" 

Now shrieks the maid with wild affright, 
While loudcxujtft the Winter sprite j 



Tlie moon grows dark, the night gro#B fo|»l, 
Tliick snows descend, and teropestt howl. 

Afar the fiends hoarse yells resound. 
As round the maid his arms he wound; 
Afar are borne the maiden's cries. 
By warring blasts that x«nd the skies. 

But ere she sunk beheath the snowt» 

Her Asgar's ghastly shade arose ; 

He bared his bosom, streak*d with goie. 

And sighed, ** sweet love, we meet no more !'• 

Now loud are heard the maiden's cridi 
But louder blasts and tempests rise ; 
And when the tempests ceas'd to roar. 
The maiden's cries were heard no more* 

Take warning hence, ye damsels fairy 
Of men's insidious arts beware» 
Believe not every courteous knight. 
Lest he should prove a Winter Spriter 

Notliing in lyric poetry is read, among the tjp* 
per class of American scholars, with more enthu* 
siasm, or quoted with more praise, than Dryden'i 
Ode. It is periodically recited in our theatres, it 
is perpetually quoted in conversation. Its energy* 
harmony, sublimity, are never questioned. Men 
view it as possessing such a prescrjptivc title to 
veneration, that it woidd be considered arrogant to 
hint a fault, or hesitate dislike. For myself, I 
should not presume to blame any part of aa elegant 
whole, which, from its grandeur and magnificence, 
has so often in the literary hour produced the 
most pleasurable emotions. But all are not so 
easily pleased, and a rigid critic has lately thus 
stated his objections in the court of criticism. 

Ifa foreigner were to ask an Englishman for the 
best specimen of lyric poetry in the English lan- 
guage, I have no doubt but that he would be pre- 
sented with Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day* 
Thb celebrated piece is supposed to have reached 
the pinnacle of excellence, to have surpassed Ho« 
race, and rivalled Pindar. 

An ode could never have been so universally 
renowned, without intrinsic and extraordinary 
merit. Its beauties have been felt, as well as un- 
derstood. The heart and the ear have decided in 
its favour, previously to the determination of the 
judgment. I acknowledge and admire its excel- 
lence; but I must be so far guilty of poetical de- 
traction as to say, that its merit appears to me to 
to have been over-rated, and that, in ipy opinion, 
it is not the best ode in the languaire. 

There are blemishes in it, which"sully the lustre 
of its beauties ; there are lownesses in it, which 
degrade its sublimity ; there are vulgarities of ex- 
pression, which at once destroy its elegance, and 
debilitate its pathos. 

The plan is excellent, the spirit noble, and my 
chief objection is to the choice of words, which, 
according to all the rules of criticism, and the dic- 
tates of natui-al taste, should be peculiarly delicate 
in the ode. 

The word " belycd," in the line 

«« A dragon's fiery formbelyed the God," 

is beneath the dignity of the serious lyric, and in- 
consistent with the sublime idea of the God of 
heaven and earth metamorphosed to the fiery form 
of a dragon. 

His « stamping an image of himself/' as he was 
then in the image of a dragon, conveys to a care- 
less reader the idea of his having stamped a dra- 
gon. 

Bacchus is represented, at least to the mind of a 
mere English reader, in a manner imknown to 
classical antiquity : 

FIushM with a purple grace, 
He shews his honest face. 

These lines exhibit the pictufe of a drunken sot, 
with bloated cheeks and a red nose; though tha 
]?oet himself has just descrilAd Uie god ^s ** ^ver 
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fair and ever young." The line, " He shews his 
honest face," is in a style so familiar and colloqui- 
al, as to militate against the dignity and matron- 
like decorum of the lyric muse. Honesty indeed, 
in its truly classical signification, is a very elegant 
expression, synonimous with beautiful; but not 
one English reader in a hundred understands the 
epithet any otherwise than as it is often applied to 
a drunkard, or bon vivanty when he is called an 
honest fellow, that is, a jolly bacchanalian. It 
was a reason against Dryden's using this epithet, 
even if he intended it in its classical sense, that it 
was sure to be misunderstood by the majority of 
his readers. Virgil, speaking of Bacchus, says 
" Quocunque Deus caput egit honesium," 

And Dry den probably had this very line in his 
view; but." honest," in this classical sense, is not 
yet naturalized in England, and therefore it was 
injudicious in Dryden to use it. " Honest" con- 
veys the idea of a mere good-humoured plumpness 
of fece, a broad grinning mirth ; whereas the old 
classics speak of Bacchus, as remarkable for the 
delicacy of his countenance. They attribute to 
Jiim the virginea forma et virgincum caput: not the 
immutable rubicundity, and stupid fatness of a 
brandy-faced landlady. 

Dryden was a remarkably good classic, and 
could not but know the mode, in which Bacchus 
is delineated by the poets ; therefore there is every 
reason to think, that he chose the epithet 
*' honest," intending to display his classical know- 
ledge and taste ; and had he written to none but 
classical scholars, his epithet would have been ap- 
plauded, without one dissentient voice ; but to the 
common reader it gives an image very different, 
from that which existed in the poet's mind. It 
exhibits such a Bacchus, as we see dangling from 
a country sign-post, astride on a tun. It disgraces 
the ode, and renders it little better than a song, 
roared by a club of sots in an alehouse. 

The other lines 

Driniifig }oyn did first ordain , 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 

arc coarsely expressed, and more characteristic o*^ 
Tom D'Uifey, than of Pindar. 

The greater part of the subsequent ode js either 
truly pathetic, or sublime. Yet I cannot admire 
in an ode, said to equal or surpass every thing in 
lyric sublimity and grace, such lines as 

Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving belUnvs leam*d to blow, 

the bellows being a culinary machine, strikes the 
car with a vulgar sound, and the mind with a vul- 
gar idea. The poet should have spoken of the 
* bellows by an elegant periphrasis, or some name 
renioved from plebeian use. The bellows, in this 
place, if I may be allowed a frigid joke, blows out 
jnuch of the poetic fire. 

The creeping Alexandrine 

" With Nature's mother -wit, and arts unknown bcfnre.'» 
is flat and prosaic. " Mother-wit" is a term, which 
the sublime muse of the lyre, in her better judge- 
ment, would not have adopted. 

But I recollect the censure that has justly fallen 
•n Zoiliis, and on all the race of hypercritics: I 
recollect also the trite idea of finding spots in the 
sun- I must therefore apologize to the reader for 
the liberty I have taken with this celebrated ode, 
by declaring that I do not mean to deny that it 
possesses a very high rank ; but only to controvert 
its claim to the highest rank among the lyric 
poems of England. 

Gray, as a poet of the lyre, appears to me to be 
more uniformly grand and majestic. The mind is 
elevated by hi:n to etherial regions, and soars with 
cajole fiij^ht, without being obliged to fall from its 
eminence, like the son of Dxdalus. Grav wins 
his way on high, like a glorious luminary, all 
itiiltly, :;11 r^r^uiariy magnificent; Dryden rises 
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like an air balloon, which now and then breaks, and 
tumbles precipitately down, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the conductor of it, and to the great mortifi- 
cation of the gaping spectator. 

The above strictures may expose me to the an- 
ger of tfce irritable sons of Aristarchus. I 
shall only observe, that on literary stibjects, like 
these, though there may be reason for dissent, 1 
cannot see any occasion for the bitterness of 
malice. 

It is well known that W. Gifford, Esq. isa fond 
admircrof the writings of Pope. But it is not so gene- 
rally known, that Mr. Pope's poetical reputation has 
of late been more violently assailed by an acrimoni- 
ous carper, than it was by all the personal preju- 
dices of the scribblers, lashed in the Dunciad. 
One Weston, a writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, took it into his head to disturb the ashes of 
Pope, and absurdly to condemn, what all had agreed 
to praise. 

Indignant at this unmerited calumny, Mr. Gif- 
ford, an undaunted and accomplished defender, 
has undertaken to overthrow a miserable scribbler, 
and to vindicate a brilliant genius, in the follow- 
ing animated lines, which are as caustic as the sa- 
tire of Churchill. 

Weston, who slunk from Truth's imperious light. 
Swells, like a filthy toad, with secret spite» 
And envying the fair fame he cannot hope, 
Spits his black Tenom at the dust of Pope. 

Reptile accurs*d! O memorable long. 

If there be force in virtue, or in song. 

O injur'd bard ! accept the grateful strain, 

That I, the humblest of the tuneful train. 

With glowing heart, yet trembling hand repay. 

For many a pensive, many a sprightly lay: 

So may thy varied verse, from age to age, 

Inform the simple, and delight the sage! 

While canker'd Weston, and his loathsome rhymes, 

Stink in the nose of all succeeding times. 

One of the most literary of my friends, who 
has a relish for wit and humour, as well as an Oxo- 
nian's skill in the classics, bade me last evening 
look among the minor poems of Warton, and 
take care to preseiwe in my motley miscellany, a 

prologue 

ON THE OLB WINCHESTER PLAY-HOUSE, OVER THE BUT- 
CHER'S SHAMBLES. 

Whoe*cr our stage examines, must excuse 
The wondVous shifts of the dramatic muse; 
Then kindly listen, while the prologue rambles. 
From wit to beef, from Shakspeare to the shambles. 
Divided only by one flight of scairs', 
Tlie monarch swaggers, and the butcher swears. 
Quick the transition, when the curtain drops. 
From mock Momimia*s moans to mutton cliops. 
While for Lothario's loss Calista cries. 
Old women scold, and dealers d — n your eyes. 
Here Juliet listens to the gentle lark, 
There in harsh chorus hungry bull dogs bark. 
Cleavers and scymilarsgive bleu for blow. 
And heroes bleed above, and sheep below. 
While tragic thunders shake the pit and box, 
Rebellows to the roar the staggering ox. 
('ow horns and trumpets mix their martial tones. 
Kidneys and kings, mouthing and marrow bones. 
Suet and sighs, blank verse and blood abound. 
And form a tragi-comedy around. 
With weeping lovers dying calves complain, 
Contusion reigns. . ,Cbaos is come again. 
Hither your steelyards, butchers, bring to weigh 
The pound of flesh Antonio's bond raust pay. 
Hither your knives, ye Christians, clad in blue, 
Brir.g to be whetted by the ruthless Jew. 
Hard is our lot, who, seldom doomed to eat, 
Casta sheep'* eye on this forbidden meat. 
G.ize on sirloins, which, ah ! we cannot carve, 
And in the midst of legs of mutton. ..starve, 
i ut would you to our house in crouds repair, 
Ye generous patrons and ye blooming fair. 
The fateof Tanialus we should not fear, 
Nor pine for a repast that is so near. 
Monarchs no more would suppcrless remain, 
JNor pregnant (jneens for cutlets long in vain. 
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AN ESSAY i 

ON THE LIFE AND WBITINGS Ol" J 

BOILKAU DKSPREAUX. M 

Nicholas Boileau Despreaux, was bom ^Ql 
Paris, on the first of Novttnher, 1636, fifteen yeaq^pl 
after Molicre, fourteen after La Fontaine, and tlutOijI 
years before llacinc. Thus these four great nue^M 
who have rendered French literature so illustricMit 1 
and have secured to it that high degree of ew J 
mation and j^lory wliich it has attained in dl 1 
polished nations, published nearly at the^ saam | 
time those master-pieces, which stand unrivaSeil .1 
among the Modenis. He was the eleventh cUf I 
of Giles Boileau, clerk of the high court of PaziM^ 1 
ment, a man whose rare probity, and consummal^ j 
experience in business, procured him uaiTerftll I 
esteem. His childhood gave no indications of tint aj 
pre-eminence which he afterwards attained- Eg»jg 
treme mildness, candour, and amiable si»iplicft|fl| 
were the most prominent traits in his chai^acttt;^ 
and his father was wont to say of him, thatl <* h^ 
was a good lad> who would never speak ill of «Bf ■ 
body." 

Born in the metropolis, and possessing « fatber, 
who was sensible of the necessity of a good edttcar 
tion, and justly appreciated its advantages; be bfti 
the good fortune, from his infancy, to reoeive the 
instructions of the best masters. Cqiaeqatatif, 
his progress was as rapid as it was brilHaat* He 
soon distinguished himself at the college de £!ar- 
court, where he commenced his studies, mdhurdlf 
had he entered the fourth class, when « gritroun 
malady threatened his life. He wis attacked by 
the stone ; il was necessary to make m incision, 
and this operation, although performed with skill, 
was followed by a painful indisposition vhich ter- 
minated but with his life. 

As soon as the state of his health permitted bim h 
to resume his studies, he was placed at the collie I 
of Beauvais. He was there confided to the care o/ I 
M. Sevin, a man of rare merit, who rery success- 1 
fully instructed the third class, during a period of I 
fifty years ; and, possessed in the highest degref, J 
the talent of judging of the capacity of his pupils; I 
and of giving that direction to their genius, whidk M 
nature had indicated. This Professor, whtm A 
memory we revere, soon discovered in his piip8)H 
extraordinary talents; and predicted his future piv^^l 
eminence among poets. ^| 

After Despreaux had finished bis course 4fjH 
belles-lettres and philosophy, he studied the cMk^H 
law, and was admitted to the bar. A professH^^^J 
in the exercise of which, it is necessary to dnf^^f 
forth all the resources of the mind, either fordl|^^| 
purpose of decking falsehood with the colours 4^^| 
truth, or of gaining for truth a triumph over ^i^H 
illusions of falsehood; could not be compatAI^^H 
with his natural candour, and still less with ^^^| 
taste for peace and retirement. He therefore <t^^| 
nounced a profession repugnant to his principl^^H 
and inclination. The study of theology seemed^^H 
present fewer inconveniences, and to promise ti9^^| 
more satisfaction and repose. He commenced H^4 
with ardour ; but soon did he experience similgfM 
disgust. How could a mind so enlightened^' ^ 1 
judgment so profound, relish a science envellop^ J 
in words, the abuse of which was an inexhaust^S I 
source of controversey ; — a science buried in tb^ I 
subtleties and obscurity of barbarous pedantry j" | 
for theology at that period was not what it now kj | 
the science of morality and of the christian dog^ J 
mas. Disgusted also with this study, he re* I 
nounced the project of embracing a profession; I 
and thus restored to himself, he resolved to follow I 
the impulse of his genius. • \ 

Althoug-h at this period the celebi^ated proTiti* 
ciai letters, had e:UabKshcd the language, aj*^ 
brou^ iu proic ta pel fcclioa ; although tlMS. taastc ^ 
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pieces of CorneiHe, had rendered the French thea- 
tre the rival of that of Athens ; and Malherbe, 
Roucou and- other poets, had subjectt:d poetry to 
the laws of rhyme, of cadence and of harmony ; 
Although true eloquence had displayed itstlf with 
splendour in tlie pulpit and at the bar, and the 
limits prescribed to each of its species began lo 
be known and respected ; still was France far 
from that elevated point of literary glory, at which 
S»he was destined to arrive. A crowd of authors, of 
Irhoni but few rose above mediocrity, and many 
grovelled below itj still infected literature, and 

?»posed the progress of taste, and of learning. 
he false taste, which had prevailed during tlie 
regency of Mai7 de Medicis, and was for a long 
time predominant, admired and sanctioned at the 
liotels of Rambouillet and Longue\ille ; was still 
tbe reigning taste at the court, in the city, and in the 
jprovinces. Those simple graces of btilc, whicii 
never fail to charm and to delight, were little 
kiown, or at least but little felt: nothing was prais- 
ed but the extravagant, the glittering and the 
;^&lse. 

Bom with a penetrating mind, possessing a deli- 
cate and refined taste, and actuated by a fervid 
love of truth ; Despr^aux no sooner discovered 
those corruptions of true taste, than he resolved to 
attack them with the weapons of reason and of 
ridicule* This he so successfully performed in 
lib first satires, that all his shafts pierced, and 
from that moment it was easy to forsee, the 
prompt and brilliant revolution which was soon to 
be exhibited in the regions of literature. 

He at first contented himself with the recital of 
his satires, in the presence of a small circle of 
chosen friends ; they made too vivid and deep an 
impression on the minds of the auditory to be for- 
gotten ; and some spurious copies were circulated 
in the capital, and thence passed in a mutilated 
state into the collections of that period. Despr^aux, 
incensed at the injustice he experienced from the 
malice of his enemies, or from the ignorance or 
the stupidity of the booksellers, at length deter- 
mined to publish them, The first edition, which 
appeared in 1666, contained the first seven satires 
and the address to the king. This small collection 
was received wifh the applause which it so highly 
merited. " It ist" as Air. De la Harpe so justly 
observes, " the first poetical work, in which we 
^ find a perfect knowledge of the mechanism of 
f French verbification, a diction uniformly elegant 
T and pure ; and in which the ear and the language 
have been constantly respected. 

So long as the circulation of these satires was 
.confined to a few select societies, the authors whom 
f "they attacked, and their declared patrons were 
tiknt. Vainly did they hope, that their silence 
Would blunt the shafts of ridicule, and even bury 
13^ satires in oblivion.- But as soon as they ap- 
I Ipear«d in print, those men attacked the author 
wkk a&the violence of fury, and all the malignity 
€f hatitd. They loaded him with calumny, and 
etrcuJated the moat atrocious libels ajjainst him. 
Soch have always been the resources of base envy, 
'And of humiliated vanity. To them truth is as 
#&iis, as is the light of the sun to the bird of 
Xftgbt; they leave no efPort untried to veil it in 
*fc»carity. Despreaux, calm amidst all those at- 
tack*, still felt an obligation to defend himself. 
He ^ to, but with the moderation which formed 
•o pfominent a trait in his character. In his de- 
feicc he alledged the example of Lucilius, of 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal, and even that of the dis- 
creet Virgil. At length his ninth satire appeared, 
Jin which ingcniuously feigning to apply severe 
censure to himself, he satisfactorily proves tliar 
without committing'a crime either ag.iinst the 
tafe or against conscience, we may declare thai 
ad verses are Sad ; be wearied with tlie perusal 
certain books> and even divulge the reasons of 
disguat* 



This satire, which in the opinion of Mr. Dela 
Harpe, is a master-piece of satirical gaiety, and a 
model of ingenious i*aiHery; increased the repu- 
tation of Despr^dux, and secured to him the esteem 
.lud frieiuiship of the most respectable persons in 
Taris ; and of all those who had acquire^ celebrity 
in the departments of literature ; Cossart, Rapin, 
Courmire, Bourdaloue, Flcchier, were ardently 
attached to him ; Arnauld and Nicole, those illus- 
trious men, whose very names proclaim their 
eulogy, prized his friendship and esteemed it as 
J ejecting honour on themselves ; the great Cond^, 
the celebrated cardinal de Retz, and the duke de 
la Hochefoucault, distinguished him by the most 
ilatLering attentions, and honoured him with their 
patronage. Moliere, la Fontaine and Racine form- 
ed in conjunction with him a society cemented by 
the most sincere and ardent friendship, and the 
most perfect esteem and confidence. Equally 
flattering to Dcspr^aux was the approbation of the 
first president Lamoignon. That wise and learned 
magistrate, whose friendship was a protecting 
shield ; honoured him with peculiar esteem. Far 
from being alarmed at the title of satire, which the 
works of Despr^aux bore, he was delighted to find 
in them that precious taste for ancient authors ; 
and particularly to perceive that he had subjected 
to the laws of the most scrupulous chastity, a spe- 
cies of poetry, the licentiousness of which had, till 
then, formed its most prominent characteristic. 
Those great men ceased not to admire the uni- 
formly pure taste, the prompt and delicate discern- 
ment, the justness and accuracy of expression, 
the piquant simplicity, the unaffected graces, the 
admirable dexterity with which he wielded the 
arms of raillery and of ridicule ; and especially, 
the perfection to which he had so suddenly brought 
poetry ; perfection, of which some verses of Mal- 
herbe, Roucou and the great Comeille, had afforded 
a faint image; but whose complete attainment 
was reserved to Despr^aux. For according to the 
sentiment of Mr. De la Harpe, " Despr^aux first 
taught us to select the appropriate expression, 
to place it with propriety in verse, by a judicious 
arrangement, to give to words their full force and 
value, to elevate and dignify the most minute 
details, to avoid redundancy, irregular construction, 
a vulgar style, to reject all ambiguous and prosaic 
expressions, to give cadence to the poetical period 
and to suspend and vary it, to derive advantage 
from c»sura, and finally to employ figures with 
prudence, and select them with delicate discrimi- 
nation. Corneille and Moliere had composed works 
of genius, for genuis is always the harbinger of 
truth ; but Despr^aux who was incapable of pro- 
ducing such works as the Cid and the Misanthrope, 
was peculiarly qualified to give to the French lan- 
guage what it still wanted, a perfect system of 
versification." 

This Despr^aux accomplished in his art of 
poetry, which was composed immediately after his 
ninth satire, but he deferred tlie publication with 
a view of obtaining and deriving advantage from 
the advice and observations of his friends. This 
master-piece of versification and of taste, in which 
our poet has risen s\iperior to Horace, Aristotle 
and Vida, was received with transport, and univer- 
sally admired. The admiration of men of taste, 
was not less excited by the beauty of the thoughts 
and of the style, than by the art with which the 
precepts are connected, and presented to the rea- 
der, in a form which attaches, and captivates him. 
*' This excellent composition," says Mr. De la 
Hurpe, " one of the most splendid monuments 
of our language, proves that sound criticism is the 
appendage of genuine talents ; and that those alone 
who are capable of furnishing models, are quali- 
fied to give instruction. Let the votaries of Par- 
nassus, study the artof poetry of the French Horace ; 
there will they find, delineated by a*aasterly hand, 
the elements of all the beauties worthy of imita- 



tion, and those of the imperfections which they 
ought to avoid: it is a perfect system of legisla- 
tion, whose operation is uniformly just; an impre- 
scriptible code, whose decisions will always serve 
as unerring guides to our censure and to our 
applause. In no instance has the author better 
displayed the exquisite judgment with which na- 
ture had endowed hira. Those persons who have 
studied the art of composition, can attest the for- 
cible impressions, they have received from the 
superior talent which shines throughout this pro- 
duction ; the verses of which are as happily con- 
ceived, as they are elegantly written; and have 
long since become the axioms of good taste. Such 
was the success of this admirable treatise, that its 
precepts were received as law, not only in France, 
but in many foreign coimtries." By it was modem 
Italy instructed how to check her extravagant 
flights of imagination ; and perhaps to it does En- 
gland owe the correct and pure taste which cha- 
racterised the authors who flourished during the 
reign of queen Anne. This brilliant production, 
first appeared in the edition of his works, which 
Despr^aux published in 1673. 

fTo be continued.) 



POLITICS. 

Review of the Speech of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Windham^ delivered in the House of Commons^ 
November 4, 1801, cm the Report of an Address to 
the Throne^ approving of the Preliminaries of Peace 
with the Republic of France. 

[concluded.] 

TO return from this digression :....Mr. Windham 
observes that *< we are become of a sudden great 
hopers. We hope ihc French will have no inclination 
to hurt us; — ^we hope^ now peace is come, and the 
pressure of wai*, as it is called, taken off, that tho 
French empire will fall a prey to dissentions, and 
finally fall to pieces, &c." 

Alas, our fears are greater than our hopes ; wc 
fear, that on the temple of Peace which wc have 
entered the same inscription might with propriety 
be put as Dante put on tlie gate of a very different 
place ; 

Lasciate ©£;ni speranza voi, ch'entrate. 

" But," says IMr. W. " we have another hope, 
founded on rather a contrary supposition, namely, 
that Buonaparte, now that he is a king himself,.... 
and a king he is so far as power can make one,.... 
will no longer be an encourager of those absurd and 
mischievous doctrines, which, however, they may- 
have helped him to the throne, will be as little 
pleasing to him, now that he is fairly seated there, 
as to any the most legitimate monarch. Sir, I 
agree, that Buonaparte, like other demagogues and 
friends of the people, having lleluded and gulled 
the people sufiicicntly to make them answer his 
purpose, will be ready enough to teach them a 
difi'crent lesson, and to forbid the use of that 
language towards himself, which he had before in- 
structed them in, as perfectly proper towards 
others. Never was there any one, to be sure, who 
used less management in that respect ; or who left 
all the admirersof the French revolution, within and 
without, — all the admirers of it, I mean, as a system 
of liberty, — in a more whimsical and laughable 
situation. Every opinion for which they have 
been contending, is now completely trodden down, 
and trampled under foot, and held out in France 
to the greatest possible contempt and deridion. 
The honourable gentlemen on tiie opposition benches 
have really great reason to complain of having been 
so completely left in the lurch. There is not even 
a decent retreat provided for them. 

*' But though such is the treatment, which the 
principles of "the Rights of Man," and of the 
" Holy Duty of Insurrection," meet with in France, 
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and on the part of him who should be their natural 
protector, it is by no means the same, with respect 
to the encouragement which he may choose to 
give them in other countries. Though they use 
none of these goods in France for home con- 
sumption, they have always a large assortment by 
them ready for foreign markets. Their Jacobin 
oratoi-s are not to be looked for in the clubs at 
Paris, but in the clubs of London. There, they 
may talk of cashiering kingSj with other language 
of that sort: but should any orator more flippant 
than the re^t choose to hold forth in that strain, 
in the city where the Great Consul resides, in the 
metropolis of liberty, ke would soon put him to 
silence, in the way that we sec adopted in the sign 
of the Silent Woman. Buonaparte, being vested, in 
virtue •f the Rights of Man, with despotic power. 
Can afford to sanction the preaching of those doc- 
trines in other countries, of which he will not suffer 
the least whisper in hisown. While he is at the head 
of an absolute monarchy in France, he may be the 
promoter and champion of jacobin insurrections eve- 
ry where else. The abject as well as wicked nature of 
jacobinism in this country, which, while it would 
I'cbel against the lawful authority of its own govern- 
ment, is willing to enslave itself to France, finds no 
difficulty of allowing to him these two opposite 
characters: and I know no reason why we should 
suppose him disinclined to accept them. 

" I must confess, therefore, that I see as little 
hope for us on this side, as I do on the other. In fact, 
if 1 could believe, in spite of all probability, that there 
was any remission of that purpose, which has never 
yet ceased for an instant,— the purpose of destroying 
this country, — such belief, however produced, must 
be instantly done away by a view of the conduct of 
France, in the settlement of this very treaty. There 
is not a line of it, that does not either directly 
pomt to the destruction of this country, or, by a 
course alittle circuitous, but not less certain, equally 
tend to the same object." 

Mr. W. proceeds to prove that the cessions 
which were so peremptorily insisted upon by 
Buonaparte could not have been demanded from any 
other motive than a desire to ruin this country. — 
He underates, however, the extent of that en- 
couragement which the first Consul is desirous to 
give "to those absurd and mischievous doctrines'* 
which have the destruction of royalty for their 
object. For even in Paris these doctrines are 
tolerated : as will aopeai* from the following passage 
extracted from a book published at Paris, during 
the negociations between Lord Hawkesbury and 
Citizen Otto; — ^^ tellcatoujours etc I' extravagance et 
i^ Injustice des Sou vera ins, de voir les peuples conjiis 
i leur govemement, comme un bien propre dont ils 
poitvoient disposer*\.»^^ Such have tftj^r been the extra- 
Tagance and injustice of Sovereigns, that they have 
regarded the people entrusted to their government, 
as their absolute property, of which they could 
dispose at their pleasure.".... Such is the language 
-encouraged by the Anti-Jacobin Buonaparte, who 
has the effrontery to complain of the freedom of the 
British press, and, if we mistake not, to have in- 
structed his citizen-minister in this country, to 
remonstrate against all reflections on his immaculate 
person, and perfect government !....Englishnien, 
Heaven knows ! are degraded enough, but still not 
so degraded as to submit to the tyrannical mandate 
of a foreign usurper, who has no title io power hut 
possession ; and no claim to respect but such as the 
prince of darkness might enforce from his attendant 
demons ! 

The orator, in comparing the conduct and designs 
of tlie French in respect of this country, with those 
of the Romans in respect of Carthage....a compa- 
rison be it remembered first made by the revolution- 
ary hero J3«7rrrrf....pays a just compliment to these 
turbulent republicans. 

" This was at least the conduct of a great people 
(the Romans): a' people not to be put aside from 
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tfieir purposes by every transient blast of fortune. 
They had vowed the destruction of Carthage ; and 
they never rested from their design, till they had 
seen it finally accomplished. The emulators of 
their fortune in the present day, are, in no less a 
degree, the emulators of their virtues ; at least of 
those qualities, whatever they may be, that give 
to man a command over his fellows. When I 
look at the conduct of the French Revolutionary 
rulers, as compared with that of their opponents ; 
when I see the grandeur of their designs; the 
wisdom of their plans; the steadiness of their 
execution; their boldness in acting; their con- 
stancy in enduring; their contempt of small ob- 
stacles and temporary embarrassments ; their in- 
flexible determination to perform such and such 
things ; and the powers which they have displayed, 
in acting up to that determination ! when I 
contrast these with the narrow views, the paltry 
interests, tlie occasional expedients, the desultory 
and wavering conduct, the want of all right feehng 
and just conception, that characterize so generally 
the governments and nations opposed to them, I 
confess I sink down m despondency, and am fain 
to admit, that if they shall have conquered the world, 
it will be by qualities by which they deserve to 
conquer it. Never were there persons who could 
shew a fairer title to the inheritance which they 
claim. The great division of mankind made by a 
celebrated philosopher of old, into those who were 
formed to govern, and those who were bom only 
to obey, was never more strongly exemplified than 
by the French nation, and those who have sunk, or 
are sinking, under their yoke. Let us not suppose, 
therefore, that while these qualities combined with 
these purposes shall continue to exist, they will 
never cease, by night or by day, in peace or in war, 
to work their natural eHect5....to gravitate towards 
their proper centre ; or that the bold, the proud, 
the dignified, the determined, those who w/7/ great 
things, and will stake their existence upon the 
accomplishment of what they have willed^ shall 
not finally prevail over those, who act upon the 
very opposite feelings ; who will " never push their 
resistance beyond their convenience;" who ask for 
nothing but ease and safety ; who look only to 
stave off the evil for the present day, and will take 
no heed of what may befal them on the morrow. 
We are therefore, in effect, at war at this moment : 
and the only question is, whether the war, that 
will from henceforward proceed under the name of 
peace, is likely to prove less operative and fatal, 
than that which has hitherto appeared in its natural 
and ordinary shape. That such is our state, is 
confessed by the authors themselves of the present 
treaty, in the measures which they feel it necessary 
to recommend to the house. When did we ever 
hear before of a large military establishment ne- 
cessary to be kept up in time of peace ? The fact 
is, that we know that we are not at peace ; not 
such as is fit to be so called, nor that in which we 
might hope to sit down, for some time at least, in 
confidence and security, in the free and undisturbed 
enjoyment of the blessings which we possess. We 
are in that state, in which the majority, I believe, of 
thosewho hear me, are in their hearts more desirous 
that we should be, than in our present prostrate 
and defenceless situation, they may think it prudent 
to avow ;....in a state of armed truce ; and then the 
only questions will be, at what price we purchase 
this truce ; what our condition will be while it 
lasts ; and in what state it is likely to leave us, 
should it terminate otherwise than as we are willing 
to suppose." 

Mr. Windham then considers the relative state 
of such a peace and of continued warfare, and 
clearly proves that, even in point of pecuniary in- 
terest, the latter would have been preferable to the 
former. His observations on this part of the sub- 
ject arc particularly striking, and merit the closest 
attention. ■ 



We would fain follow this eminent statesBMi 
through his admirable remarks on the dftngttf 
to which the morals of the country will fef 
exposed from an unrestrained intercourse wHf 
France ; but we have already far exceeded tW 
limits usually allotted to such ai^ article; wc c«r 
therefore only extract a few more lines. 

" What are we to think of a country, that ha^ 
struck out of men's minds, as far as it has the po 
to do so, all sense of religion, and all belief of a 
ture life, has stmck out of its system of civil 
the institution of marriage ? That has formally j _ 
fesscdly, and by law, established the connection 4ff 
the sexes, upon the footing of an unrestrained cfli^; 
cubinage ? That has turned the whole country Nl#-, 
one universal brothel ? That leaves to every maall 
take, and to get rid of, a wife, (the fact, I befien^ 
continues to be so,) and a wife, in like manner 1i 
get rid of her husband, upon less notice than j«i 
can, in this country, of a ready furnistied lodging 
« What are we to think of uniting with a country^, 
which such things have happened, and where i^ 
generations the effects must continue, whale9d|* 
formal and superficial changes prudence and policy 
may find it expedient to introduce into the duii|t 
themselves." 

We now take our leave of one of the most ioK 
portant speeches ever delivered in parliament; re- 
questing our readers to observe, that the tntentias 
audaciously imputed to Mr. W. of wishingtowq;e 
an eternal war with France, and of tflgiBg ^ 
minister never to conclude peace with her until hmk 
narchy should be restored, is here proved to be 
an impudent falsehood, propagated for tbe wont 
purposes of party. ^ 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS* 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

A BEEF-STEAK club, as it is caDed, has bcca 
lately established in Drogheda, the first resulutiaiof 
which is, that the society shall meet once a week, 
and have but one meat dish for dinner, conaistiBg, 
either of pork griskins, or mutton chops ! 

A dispute was lately brought before one of <mp 
magistrates, between two Jews* Nathan vs. Soio* 
mon* It turned out to be a fraud, practised upo« 
the former, in a bargain of old clothes. After tbc 
award, the magistrate, jocularly addressing the 
plmntiff, said, " I wonder, my honest fellow, dot 
you should be taken in^ by one of your oxtm tribem* 
" Ah ! sir,*' replied Nathan, " your worship doet 
not consider, that every Jev> is not a Solomon .'" 

[London pffftcvm 
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At the time that the duke of Wirtemberg 
concluding a treaty of marriage witli the rojrf 
princess, Mr. Sheridan was informedthat the duke 
was to have the next vacant ribbon ; on which tbt 
wit observed, that his serene highness would 
woefully disappointed, if he should receive no hi^ 
er honoiu" than that of tlie garter I \U>» 






In the dilemma of a fourth act, an author once 
applied to Murphy for assistance. " Sir," sajrs bei 
" I do not know how it has happened, but I hatt 
killed every being but one in my tragedy, at tfcc 
end of the fourth act, and I cannot contrive busK 
ness for the fifth." " Sir," rephed Murphy, « as 
the dramatis persona are defunct, what if you were 
to introduce tlieir executors^ administrators^ and as* 
signs r* 

One Fotteral, an actor, who used to perform, for- i 
merly in Dublin, was more remaikable for being & I 
good hazard player than a good actor. One nighty 1 
in speaking tlic long speech of the kingt in Hai^elr J 
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^^H house attempted to cough him off, but to no 
^^Hpose, until a fellow in tJie upper gallery com- 
^^^Btely gciggcd him, by calling out ^^ pass the doxj 

^^^^t a late ball, some British officers of the army 
^^^ve offence to a gentleman of the navy, who, to 
^^^nress his dislike of their behavioury said to a lady 
^^^H could not relish lobster sauce J 

^^H\n officer in the West Indies, having formed a 
^^Hier connection there, and not wishing to return 
^^^nts famliy, has lately wiitten home to his wife at 
^^^mkennyj that he died last year of the yellow fever, 
^^^b therefore hopes she will not expect his return. 

^^VWlien the late marquis of Bath was a stripling 
^^Htixteen, like another Peregrine Pickle, he <' was a 
^^^^tf dragon among the chambermaids," To one of 
^^Hjse gentle abigails he was, one day, so rude, that 
^^B complained to his mother, who being very wroth 
^^H'his incontinency, he exclaimed, ^^ Indeed, she 
^^■1 so polished an ancle, and pretty a fooUjlesh and 
^^H^ could not resist the temptation.'* His mother, 
^^^Vveying his spectral form^ replied, <' though flesh 
^^Hi blood could not resist, yet skin and bone might." 

^V An attorney lately attempted to quiz a country 
^Barson, who had a fine snuff box. ^^ Doctor," said 
^Plie " your box is large enough to hold the freedom 
Hof a corporation." " Sir," said the priest> *' it will 
Hhold any freedom...butjourf /" 

A question in divinity has been lately solved^ on 
the duke of Dorset's plea that he was a menial ser- 
vant to his majesty, and therefore exempt from the 
hair-powder tax. In the book of Esther, chap. vi. 
and verse 6, it is thus written. « What shall be 
done to the man, whom the king delighteth to ho- 
nour^* ^ Answer, Verily^ he shall have his headpow* 
deredfor nothing* 

A whimsical toast was lately given in a company 
of merchants, interested in the Greenland fisheiy 
•..." The Prince of Whales.'* 

A gentleman seeing a lady hold an act of parlia- 
Hient before her face to keep the fire off, said she 
was like an insolvent debtor, she vjas taking the be^ 
nejit of the act. 

An tfaf i/i^-house fell down some time ago in Lon- 
j fbn ; a gentleman, who saw the crowd, asked a fel- 
* low in the street, what was the matter. Nothing, 
leplied the other, only a cook's-shop that's disht. 

A i»rivate, another Ollapody in a volunteer corps, 
being lately reprimanded for irregular Bnng^ replied 
ft was not A/^ fault, but the fault of the resty who did 
j^t fire along with him. 

A voyage to Botany Bay is called, by the light-Jin- 
, gered gentry. ^^JJoing on a fishing party. 

Our evening promenades arc now crowded with 
j firolick nymphs and " tiptoe joys^" and each delight- 
ed wooer as he saunters by his mistress's side, 
' laay think of the shepherd's enthusiastic exclama- 
tioiA in Virgil* 






O qaotiet et qax nobis Calatea loeata est ! 
Partem aliquam, venti, divum refer atit ad aares. 



Miss Bingham just married to the third son of 
air Fjmncis Baring, is one of the greatest fortunes 
of the present times....Her father is director e^the 
%aiik in Philadelphia^ a mean of immense riches* 

[London paper. 



A conversation of considerable importance took 
place in the British house of commons on the night 
of Monday the third of May. Mr. Windham stated 
his reasons for giving notice of a motion respect- 
ing the definitive treaty, and entered into a detail 
of the objections which had been thrown out on dif- 
ferent times in both houses by gentlemen of his 
opinion.. ..Mr. Pitt defended the definitive treaty 
against Mr. Windham's attacks, but reserved the 
full statement of his arguments until the promised 
motion should be made. He said, however, with re- 
<^pect to the apprehensions expressed for tlie safety 
of the British Eaat-India dominion, in consequence 
of the non-renewal of former trtaties, that not only 
no English member of parliament could find any 
solid ground of objection or uneasiness, but that no 
rival could discover a plausible pretence for cavil on 
that account. He defended generally the non-renew- 
al treaties; and contended that the advantage of the 
omission \v&s as great on the part of England as 
France. Mr. Windham's notice was of a motion 
for Tuesday the eighteenth of May ; but Mr. Ad- 
dington moved as an amendment, Tuesday the 
eleventh. The reason he gave for this was the ne- 
cessity of terminating the work of peace (already 
too long suspended) as early as possible. 

In the course of his observations respecting the 
definitive treaty, remarking on the cession in 

Louisiana to the French, Mr. Windham said 

" By this acquisition the French are establsihed in 
a space as unbounded as the view it opens, whether 
north or south. What a present have we made 
in it to the Americans ! We have placed a ser- 
pent at their feet, by which they will ultimately be 
devoured. We have put them in that state in which 
they will become willing slaves under the dominion 
of France. We all know something of the human 
nature. We know that men detest the instrument 
less than the cause, and turn their resentment upon 
those whom they can make to feel it most. They 
will not, of course, hesitate between u^ and the 
French ; and thus we shall eventually forfeit the 
friendship of America by the aggrandizement of 
the French in that quarter. As to the wealth 
which this establishment opens to them, it has no 
limits but their will. On the continent of South- 
America there is no p^wer that can resist them. 
There are the sources of the wealth of the world : 
but if gentlemen do not feel the consequence of 
their passing into the hands of the French, it 
would be in vain for me to impress them with an 
idea of their importance.*' 

In the year 1765 a volume was reviewed in 
London, entitled The Patriotic Muse, a poem on 
some of the principal events of the late war; 
together with a poem on the peace, by an American 
Gentleman. The merciless critics thus divert them- 
selves, at the expense of this same American. ^ 

This Muse of the New Worlds is a public spirited 
girl, and crowds her verse with arms and George 
and Brunswic, and Nova-Scotia and ^lebecca and 
Monongahela and Montreal, and Shirely and John- 
son, and Montcalm and Braddock, and Oswego, and 
Schuyler, and Minorca and Blakeney, and Byng and 
Cavado, and the lamented death of Jonathan 
Belcher, and Burissa^ the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Burr, and the Baron of Clarawley, who was slain in 
a skirmish I. ...Moreover, Boscawen, Wolfe, Law- 
rence, Whitmore, Hardy, Saul^ Jonathan^ and 
Joshua^ are severally stirred round in this poetical 
cauldron. Pennsylvania^ Guadaloupe, the lamentation 
of Lewis the fifteenth, and Baalam and his Jssj are 
occasionally considered. The Spanish war is 
put into a song, and Mr. Secretaiy Pitt into an 
acrostic ! ! 



When the late Stadtholder, who Ts very plethoric 
and lethargic, attended the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies' ball fit Bath) themusic; in compliment to his 



highness on entering the room> struck up *< Sieep onf 
Sleep ottj my Kathleen dear. 



A great orator, speaking of some of the creeping 
subalterns to the archfiends in the French revolu- 
tion, contemptuously declares. 

They have not been guilty of great crimes; but it 
is only because they have not energy of mind to rise 
to any heights of wickedness. They are not Hawks 
or Kites ; they are only miserable fowls, whose 
flight is not above their dunghill or henroost* 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[To the " Talcs of Terrer" wc »re again indebted for auo* 
ther exquisite specimen of humour and burlesque. What- 
ever» either in argument or song, recalls men from the 
horrible dreams of the witch, Superstition, whatever 
mitigates the morbid dread of Death, and teaches us to 
laugh at " oid wives* fables" of exploded mummery, it 
highly meritorious in an author, and useful to his readers. 
Koihing can be more acute than the lance of our poet's 
wit, and when be darts it at the bug-bear legends of Mr. 
Lewis's muse, each ghost and each goblin skulks awaj 
ashamed.] 

GRIM, KING OF THE GHOSTS) 

OM fUE DASCB OF DEAtHy 

▲ CUUKCH-YAKS TALE. 



On horror*s head, horrors acctmuilat^. 

OTHELLO. 



7!&i> tale^ «# njolllbe immediately teen by all tale reader*, it 
written in imitation of the Cloud King, and dedicated^ of courier 
to Jf. C Leviif, Msq. 

« WHY how now, old sexton, why shake you with 
dread? 
Why haunt you this street, where you're sure to 
catch cold ? 
Full warm is your blanket, full snug is your bed ! 
And long since, by the steeple chimes, twelve has 
been told." 

" Tom Tap, on this night my retreat you'll ap. 
prove, 
For my church-yard will swarm with its shroud- 
covered hosts ; 
Who will tell, with loud shriek, that resentment 
and love 
Still nip the cold heart of Grimy king of th^ 
ghosts. 

" One eve, as the fiend wander'd through the thick 
gloom, 
Towards my newly tiled cot he directed hi^ 
sight; 
And castmg a glance in my little back room, 
Gazed on Nancy, my daughter, with wanton de- 
light. 

« Yet Nancy was proud, and disdainful was she. 
In affection's fond speech she'd no pleasure nor 

joy; 

And vainly he sued, though he knelt at her knee. 
Bob Brisket, so comely, the young butcher's boy I 

" For you, dearest Nancy, I've oft been a thief, , 
Yet my theft it was venial, a theft if it !)e ; 

For who could have eyes, and not see you lov'4 
beef? 
Or, who see a steak, and not steal it for thee! 

♦< Remember, dear beauty, dead flesh cannot feel. 
With frowns you my heart and its passion rt* 

^'^**t)igitized by V^OOQlC 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 



Yet oft have I seen you, when hungry at meal, 
On a dead bullock's heart gaze with tender de- 
light. 

*' When you dress it for dinner, so hard and so 
tough, 
I wish the employ your stem breast would im- 
prove; 
And the dead bullock's heart, while with onions you 
stuff, 
You would stuff your own heart, cruel virgin, 
witli love. 

..;." Young rascal ! presum'st thou, with butcher- 
like phrase. 
To foul stinking onions my love to compare ; 
Who have set Wick, the candleman, all in a blaze, 
And alderman Paunch, who has since been the 
Mayor. 

* You bid me remember dead flesh cannot feel. 
Then I vow, by my father's old pick-axe and 

spade, 
Till some prince from the tombs shall behave so 
genteel 
As to ask me to wed, I'll continue a maid. 

* Nor hira will I wed, till these terms he must 

own. 
Of my two first commands the performance he 
boasts, 
Straight, instead of a footman, a deep pealing 
groan 
Announc'd the approach of Grim> king of the 
ghosts. 

•^ No flesh had the spectre, his skeleton skull 
Was loosely wrapt round with a brown shrivelPd 
skin; 
His bones, 'stead of marrow, of maggots was full. 
And the worms they crawl'd out, and the worms 
they crawl'd in. 

* His shoes they were coffins, his dim eye reveal'd 
The gleam of a grave lamp, with vapours op- 
pressed; 

And a dark crimson necklace of blood drops con- 
geal'd, 
Reflected each bone, that jagg'd out of his breast. 

« In a hoarse hollow whisper * thy beauties,' he 

cried, 

* Have drawn up a spirit to give thee a kiss; 
No butcher shall call thee, proud Nancy, his bride. 

The grim king of spectres demands thee for his. 

* My name frightens infants, my word raises ghosts, 

My tread wakes the echoes, which breathe thro' 
the aisle ; 
Andi lo ! here stands the prince of the church yard, 
who boasts 
The will to perform thy commands for a smile.' 

«< He said, and he kiss'd her, she pack'd up her 
clotlies, 
And straight they elop'd through the window 
with joy ; 
Yet long in her ears rang the curses and oaths. 
Which growl'd at his rival, the gruff butcher's 
boy. 

*' At the charnel-house palace soon Nanny arrived, 
> When the fiend with a grin, which her soul did 
appal, 

Exclaim'd * I must vram my pale subjects I'm 

wived, 
And bid them prepare a grand supper and ball !' 

<« Thrice, swifter than thought, on his heel round 
he turns, - 
Three capers he cut, and then motionless stood ; 
Then, on cards made of dead men's skin, Nancy 
discerns 
His Ink fingers to scrawl invitations in blood. 



<< His quill was a windpipe, his inkhom a skull, 
A blade-bone his penknife, a tooth was his 
seal, 
Soon he order'd the cards, in a voice deep and 
dull, 
To haste and invite all his friends to the meal. 

<< Away flew the cards to the south and the north. 
Away flew the cards to the east and the west ; 

Straight with groans, from tlieir tombs the pale 
spectres stalk 'd forth. 
In deadly apparel and shrouding sheets dress'd. 

" And, quickly, scar'd Nancy, with anxious af- 
fright, 
Hears the tramp of a steed, and a knock at the 
gate ; 
On a hell horse so gaunt, 'twas a grim ghastly 
sprite. 
On a pillion behind a she skeleton sate. 

'< The poor maiden she thought 'twas a dream, or 
a trance. 
While the guests they assembled, gigantic and 
tall ; 
Each sprite ask'd a skeleton lady to dance. 
And king Grim and fair Nancy now open'd the 
ball. 

" Pale spectres send music from dark vaults above, 
Wither'd legs, 'stead of drumsticks they bran- 
dish on high. 
Grinning ghosts, sheeted spirits, skipping skele- 
tons move. 
While hoarse whispers and rattling of bones 
shcdce the sky. 

" With their pliable joints the Scots steps they do 
well, 
Nancy's hand with their cold clammy • fingers 
they squeeze; 
Now sudden appal'd the maid hears a death bell. 
And straight dark and dismal the supper she 
sees I 

" A tomb was the table, now each took his seat. 
Every sprite next his partner, so pale and so 
wan; 

Soon as ceas'd was the rattling of skeleton feet, 
The clattering of jaw-bones directly began. 

<^ Of dead aldermen's fat the mould candles were 
made. 
Stuck in sockets of bone they gleam'd dimly 
and blue; 
Their dishes were skutcheons, and corses decay'd 
Were the viands that glutted this ravenous 
crew. 

" Through the nostrils of skulls their blood liquor 
they pour. 
The black draught in the heads of young infants 
they quaff; 
The vice-president rose, with his jaws dripping 
gore. 
And address'd the pale damsel, with horrible 
laugh. 

< Feast, queen of the ghosts, the repast do not 

scorn; 
Feast, queen of the ghosts, I perceive thou hast 
food; 
To-morrow again shall we feast, for at noon 

Shall we feast on thy flesh, shall we drink of thy 
blood.' 

« Then cold as a cucumber Nancy she grew. 
Her proud stomach came down, and she blared, 
and she cried, 
< O tell me, dear Grim, does that spectre speak true. 
And will you not save from his clutches your 
bride?' 



( Vain your grief, silly maid, when the m 
ring. 
The bond becomes due, which long sine 
sij^n ; 
For she, who at night weds the grizly ghost 1 
Next mom must be dress'd for his subje 
dine.' 

^ In silks and in satins for ^ou I'll be drest, 
My soft tender limbs let their &ngs 
crunch.' 
* Fair Nancy, yon ghosts, should I grant 3rou| 
qucbt. 
Instead of at dinner^ would eat you at iunch /'| 

^ But vain, ghostly king. Is your cunning and | 
That bond must be void, which you neve 
pay; 

Lo ! I ne*er will be yours, till, to purchase my 
My two first commands, as you sworcy you oUr •] 

< Well sayst thou, fair Nancy, thy wishes 

But think not to puzzle Grim, king of the g] 
Stmight she turns o'er each difiicult task is lit 
heart, 
And * I've found out a poser,'.««.exQltb|lf 
boasts. 



I 



' You vow*d that no butcher should call 

bride, _ 

That this vow you fulfil my first askiii|^8bdte 

And since so many maids in your dutcJbei In 

died, EB| 

Thon jourself show a bloodier imtcher/ nS sbff , 

^* Then shrill scream the spectre^; Hvt cfamlfr 
house gloom 
Swift lightnings disperse, and the palace tatroy ; 
Again Nancy stood in the little back roomy 
And again at her knee knelt the young butcher's 
boy. 



< I'll have done with dead husbands^' she 
bespeaks, 
< I'll now take a live one, s6 fetch me a liAgl* 
And when press'd to her lips were his red beefla 
cheeks. 
She lov'd him much more than the shiiven 
ghost king. 

No longer his steaks and his cutlets she sprnoii 
No longer he fears his grim rival's pale basd# 
Yet still when the famed first of April retumii 
The sprites rise in squadrons and Nancy deiiiidli» 

^< This informs you, Tom Tap, why to-nigiit I wtf 

move. 

For I dread the approach of the shroud-oover^ 

hosts, 1 

Who tell, with loud shrieks, that resentment iflrf^ 

love t 

Still nip the cold heart of Gnm, king of 

ghosts." ♦ 
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ro SAMUEL SAUNTESy MSSl- 

Ye^ " it is a mere child of fancy," and wonder- 
fS\ fancies some of you have, when you undertake 
to exercise them lipon tvomen? How long Mr. 
Saunter, are we to be the sport of your coxcomb- 
correspondents, who know not what they talk of?.... 
what do they mean by accusing the ^^ joung ladies 
ef Philadelphia;* of painting, of dressing indecently, 
and a thousand other irregularities that have no 
foundation in truth? What sir, because we have 
amongst us a few out-laws, who are always privi- 
leged to say, and to do outrageous things, are we 
to be characterised by their extravagancies ? or do 
you suppose that we are not as much disgusted as 
you are, when our parties are disgraced- by them, 
*or is it believed that we approve, because we do not 
loudly declaim ? No sir, we arc silent although we 
abhor, because we know that all censures of a 
fashionable belle, arc good-naturedly placed to the 
account of envy of her superior charms. Hence 
too the advantages which married men enjoy above 
fiingle ones, that to them only, arc " whispered 
the pointed observations, and satiric censures," be- 
cause from the constant opportunities which they 
have of gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
female heart, they can believe, that they do really 
" flow from the creative fancy," and not from a 
malignant disposition that desires to give pain 
lo any one. Be not « lured," therefore, gentle 
•< bachelors into the matrimonial noose," by the 
fcdlacicus imagination that in that slate alone, « you 
can enjoy the unreserved confidence of a young 
woman ;" learn to be just and liberal, and you too 
may ** reap instruction on the subject of men and 
manners, and of women." 

But pray, where has Mr. Maritus been so very 
discerning as to discover the other marks of con- 
fidence which he so prettily describes? where has 
he seen a young ludy seating herself on the lap of a 
married man in company, and kissing him too ! 
those are not the manners of genteel society in 
Philadelphia, we all know " obstinate as tlie atten- 
dants on the court of fashion may be ;" it is tolera- 
}yly plain, that Maritus has uot the guilt of being 
among^st them. 

It is high time to expose the unmanly ignorance 
and childish inconsistency of those gentlemen, 
w^hosc only study seems to be,. how they shall de- 
j>r^ciate the character of their country-women, in 
tiic estimation of those who know them not. I 
liiivc »aid, they understand not whr.t they talk of.... 
ivitness your sagacious Mr. Tickle with liis " two 
members," to note down every sentence, every 
»vor<.I tiiey hear " at a tea-pjrty," burely his coin- 
rr^ittce raust liavc a miraculous facility in taking 
czotes, especially as they are ordered to he accom- 
■yuiucd with ^ copiojis annotations I" One would 



scarcely have imagined that the united talents of 
the whole club could have accomplished such a 
task!.. ..note do>vn the chattering of a collection of 
women, whose tongues, have been compared to the 
magpie and the parrot, to a mill and an aspen-leaf, 
and even to the perpetual-motion !....but the clubs 
are already in very able hands ; to the judicious 
management of M. I leave them, and will only 
observe that, repeated doses, of such wholesome 
medicine, as she and the witty Beatrice have ad- 
ministered, might possibly have a good effect on 
some of these shallow scribblers. 

It would not be very difficult to shew the want 
of truth, in most of the gentlemen, who have so 
grossly slandered us in the Port Folio, but as it is 
not my intention to examine the subject minutely, 
but only to excite some of my companions, who 
arc more equal to the task, to overcome their dif- 
fidence and exert themselves in their own defence, 
I shall merely notice the extraordinary production 
of Fidelia, in your ninth number, for it is irresist- 
ibly absurd ; and advise these kind creatures when 
they choose to appear in " female attire," that 
they take some little pains to conceal the cloven 
foot, and especially to take care that they do not 
libel themselves most egregiously when they only 
mean to admonish us. 

Dear Mr. Saunter, be intreated to leave your 
study and come amongst us, stroll through the 
public walks of the city, frequent our agreeable 
tea-parties, and you will soon sec how we are 
abused, and you are imposed upon; you shall 
lounge in the easiest chair in the room, and have 
the fullest license to censure all that you find re- 
prehensible in our appearance or our manners.... 
but you shall never behold one youthful face be- 
daubed with paint, nor one married man indulged 
with a kiss from a young lady. 

CONSTANTIA. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TKANfrLATBD FROM TUB GERMAN OF B0LOW. 

FOR 7RK FORT FOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Insignljiccncj of the brandy insurrection..*. The Secre- 
^^^y of Statey RandoIph,.*.treaty -with England* 

The French minister, Fauchet, says in one of 
his dispatches to his government, which was inter- 
cepted by the English, and published in America, 
that the brandy drinkers broke out too soon, and 
thereby prevented a general concerted explosion 
against the government. But perhaps this young- 
man only meant by this, to give his superiors a 
high opinion of his diplomatic penetration ; he 
makes generally throughout the dispatch a great 
ado, with his knowledge of mankind, and his insight 
into the human cliaracter. The Americans do not 
so readily quit their home and their families, to 
cut one anothers throats, and this general explo- 
sion is a mci*e creature of the brain* 



This same dispatch intercepted at sea by the 
English, which the English envoy, HammomU 
communicated to president Washington, was at- 
tended with very disagreeable consequences to the 
secretary of state, Randolph. The French minis- 
ter mentions in it, his frequent conferences witk 
the sccretaiy of state, declaims upon the corrup- 
tion of so young a government: exclaims " what? 
is to be expected from its old age, when it is 
already so corrupt in its infancy !" and adds, " thu* 
with a couple of tliousand dollars, the republio 
would have had it in her power, to raise here a 
civil war,"....Washington shewed Mr. Randolph 
this document, which excited suspicion in presence 
of the council of state: Randolph said he would 
bring explanations from the French minister, which 
would perfectly justify him. Fauchet was already 
gone to embark at Rhode-Island, for Finance. Ran- 
dolph overtook him there, and Fauchet declared 
that he had always considered him as a good Ame- 
rican patriot ; that the couple of thousand dollart 
related to merchants, whom it was wished to have 
withdrawn from under a trading subjection fb 
England, and to provisions for French account. 
Randolph resigned his office, and wrote his Justifi- 
cation ; there was in truth nothing proved against 
him. 

The treaty with England, which next to Wash- 
ington's retirement, is certainly the most important 
transaction since the peace, deserves applause, not 
only as a successful attempt to remove all depen- 
dence upon foreign powers, but also on accoimt 
of the important possession of the forts on the 
lakes. For as America has neither army nor fleet-; 
as she could oppose none but altogether insufficient 
means of defence, against the attack of an enemy, 
at all considerable, who should act with rapidity. 
It was certainly a master-piece of negociation, t» 
prevail upon the English to surrender to the Ame- 
ricans, the forts upon the lakes, so extremely im- 
portant to the English fur trade, lo their influence 
upon the Indians, and for their miKtary operation» 
in case of a war whh America. This importr.nt 
service rendei-ed to his country, would have bctii 
of itself sufficient to crown president Washington 
with immortal glory. He has thereby procured 
for his country, a natural boundary to the noi^th- 
ward, strengthened by forts. This boundary is 
now very easy to defend, though before, suscepti- 
ble of no defence at all. The colonists to the 
westward are thereby protected against a surpri;:* 
by the Indians, who by means of these forts may 
be kept in check. Now, for the first time properly, 
are those delightful regions opened to the laborious 
planter, whom hitherto, the fear of the Indians 
restrained from settling there. Nothing but the 
fear that America, mij^ht in this war make a com- 
mon cause with France, could have made England 
consent to tliese sacrifices. This proves Hhev/isc, 
how skilfiflly Washington knew when to stije anti 
turn to advantage the favourable moment. It also 
proves the prudence of tfie English mini^itry, in 
perceiving that the interest of England, required 
her to maintain a friendly connection with Ame- 
rica, which in that case wijl prove, more useful to 
England after her independence, than sh^,wa^; 
beforot By this trcatjr,^merica extricaWd herj^: 
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from the dcpendatice tipon France, in which she 
had been ever since the peace* The obligation of 
gratitude to Fi'anc^, was not thereby violated in 
the smallest degree, since no article of this treaty 
is contrary to the existing engagements of Ame- 
rica with France. I cannot indeed bear the senti- 
ment which the Americans, of the English party 
jihvays have in their mouths ; that gratitude cannot 
ervist between nations. On the contrary ; if the 
moral duties of indiWduals were to "be extended to 
states, the world would be the better for it, and the 
Mate which should first conduct itstlf according to 
the principles of morality, would find its advantage 
in having set the example. As little to my taste, 
was their maxim, that this tribute of gratitude, if 
due at all, belonged not to the French nation, 
which at that time, had no \T)ice in public trans- 
ections, but to their king, whom they have guillo- 
tined j for it is clear, that the king without the 
nation could have been of no service to the Ame- 
ricans, Mho ought therefore to be grateful to the 
Ficnch. But have they not likewise duties of gra- 
titude to perfonn towards England ? they have, by 
all means. Had England done for them nothing 
else, they were at least from the foundation of the 
colonies, until the period of the revolution pro- 
tected by her power ; for their sake, England has 
waged many wars, and expended her blood and 
treasures. From England they inherited their 
laws, their civil liberty, their representative system. 
England by her example, taught them to assert 
all these wholesome righu, by possessing which, 
&he esteems herself, and indeed with truths so for- 
tunate in comparison vitli other nations. Are all 
those benefactions at one stroke dashed out, and 
forever annihilated by her ill ti^eatraeut, during the 
revolutionary war? It belongs indeed to the athe- 
istic doctrines of our times, that one oSence must 
sweep away the memory of an hundred benefits; 
but this cruel theory of revenge, dissolves all the 
ties of society. Enghnd is the mother of Ame- 
rica. We still have duties to perform towards a 
mother, even though she may have treated us ill ; 
especially if she returns fi'om her errors and con- 
ducts herself better towards us.. ..France furnished 
assistance against the ill treatment of this un- 
natural mother J and America should therefore be 
grateful to France too. How then must she act 
jn the controversies between two benefactors ? She 
should observe the most rigowus neutrality.... 
But is not America bound by a treaty to assibt 
France, if she be attacked^ It may be answered, 
did not France first declare war against England. 
And even if she hjid been first attacked, as might 
be maintained by those who attend more to sub- 
stance than to forni, was America obliged to ex- 
pose herself, by engaging in the war, to the dan- 
ger of a national bankruptcy, without being able, 
by an impotent co-operation in the war, (for it 
has been seen above, what her ability was in this 
resi>cct,) to render such useful senice to France, 
as she could by supplying her necessities, which, 
could only be possible in a state of neutralfly? 
America has by treaties, guan»anteed to France 
h':v West-India possessions. But has England 
declured that at the peace she meuul to retain her 
conquests in the West-Indies? And, what is the 
niO'>t important of all, can America take them 
from the English? Has the executioii of this arti- 
cle ever been required by France ? To be sure, 
l!ic Americans ought not to have sold warlike 
stores to the English ; nor tu have allowed them, 
in liic year \79ty, to purchase in Virginia more 
than a thousand horses to mount their cavalry ia 
tiie West-Indies. It is not fit lo sell to either of 
t\Ao pill tics, both our friends, arms, -with which 
tlity may break each other's necky. This is whiit 
led me to (he observation above, that the Ameii- 
cans had not been anxious to pay tficir tribute ol 
gratitude to France. A^uinsi the executive power, 
that is, aguiasi pi'j'.idtni ./nsliinjtOD thcie is not 
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only no subject of complaint, but his conduct was 

conformable to the soundest principles of justice. 

CTo be coniinued^J 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR TffE POKT FOLIO. 

[Extrac'8 from n vfry novel and captivating work, entitled 
KemarkB on local scercrx and manners in Sco.hiid, dur- 
ing the vears 1799 and IHOD, by John Sioddert, l. j,. c] 

TWO miles from Alloa is Clackmar.nan, , a 
miserable village, which, however, assumes ti.e 
dignity of a county town.... It is seated on a hill 
whose summit is crowned by the lower of Clack- 
mannan, once the chief seat of the Binice's. This 
venerable pile, which is going fast to decay, forms, 
from its situation, a picturesque object and commands 
a view no less adm-rable. 

Here, a slort time ago, Hved the old lady of 
Clackmannan, r.o less remarkable for her wit and 
good humour, than for her cecouomy and her jaco- 
bitism. On a very slender income she maintained 
nmch of the state, and all the respectability of her 
r.ncestors. She preserved the sword of king Robert 
Bruce, with which she assumed the ric^ht of con- 
ferring knighthood; but when asked whether she 
was of that Monarch's family, she answered with 
much dignity, *' king Robert was of my family." 

Mr. Erskine, of Mar, has dedicated much time 
to agricultural pursuits, and hisinflucnce and ex- 
ample have conUibuted towards their iidvuncement 
throughout the surrounding country. One of the 
most important lesults has been the institution 
of annual ploughing matches, at which from fifty to 
an hundred ploughs generally assist. Since their 
establishment the dexterity of the ploughman has 
been evidently increased : a spirit of hoqest emula- 
tion has been excited among them ; the honorary 
medals, given as prizes, are carefully preserved^ and 
though they are pf considerable intrinsic value, no 
instance of their being sold, by those who gamed 
them, has ever occurred. 

It was long before the ancient border customs could 
be wholl) overcome; but they may now be said to 
be like *' a tale that is told," nay, the very tales of 
a tale, the popular traditions ; the memory of events 
attached to names and places, even the dialect it* 
self is gradually wearing out. Still the peculiarity 
of situation nmst necessarily stamp a peculiar 
character en the inhabitants. The v. hole country 
is divided into different dales, named fix^m the 
waters flowing thmugh them. This is so univer- 
sally the case, that '* the water" is here provincially 
used for **the neighbourhood;" and a traveller 
abking for salt fish or pickled herring, may perhaps 
be surprised at receiving for answer, that " there 
is none in the water." 

One singular, but now obsolete, custom formerly 
prev^jled here, called Ihuulfasting. There was a 
certain Helen, where couples met and joined hi;nds, 
tncy then lived together u year ; after which repair- 
ing once more to the saiue spot, they either united 
for life, or shook hands and separated. 

The most picturescjue scenery, in the interior 
part of this country, is on the two livers, Doon 
and Ayr : the former of which fails into the sea 
near the old castle of Greeans. The auld brig of 
Doon, which crosses this river, amid glcomy crags, 
and thick wooded steeps, consists of a single broad 
areh, olancient strucuire, and probably of soft quiet 
hue, before it was treated with its trim coating of 
white-wash. This spot cannot but be interesting 
fo every lover of poetry, from its connection with 
tliat j^tnuine pouC, Burns. He was boni very 
near ii, at a little cottage, now converted into an ale- 
house ; and he has made it the scene of oiie of his 
most original poems, 'i am O'Shanter. " AUoways 
auld haunted kirk," which stands by the road, is a 
small roofless pile, little remarkable in appearace ; 
but an object of much superstitious terix>r to the 
nii^bourujg peabtuiLS. 



The predatory life of the old Borderer* fomi 
an interesting subject of contemplation, l)^ 
term free-booter was not conslderecf as a reprok^ .• 
by the Borclerers....who, durinpc the open w^rs rf-J 
the two countries, combined with their personal f 
views of plunder, something like a spirit rf*" 
patriotism. At other times they became dangeroM 
to both parties, though generally |7i'ofcssing ho&tili^ 
only lo the inhab tants of the opposite territorjv" 

Finally when the two [;overnments agreed tft' 
measures of mutual advantage, for the suppressiot 
of the border depredations, an irregular system of 
conventional justice arose, which itself was notuiw 
frequently the sourccof fresh dispute ant? bloodshed 
The old Bidlads pourtray these various states,." 
with many forcible touches of humour and pathoi? 
and their eifeci is enlianced by incidents descriptist 
of personal character or of popular buperstitioaii. 
Among them may be particularly noticed Dicko'lhi •"; 
Corr, Jock o*thc Side, Hobie Noble, th^ battle rf 
the Redswaire, Johnie Arn.strong, See. 

At Mr. Bro^^n's I had the pleasure of mettio| "^ 
the Rev. Mr. Mac Diar:iied, minister of ComrT,t 
very successful cultivate r of Cailic literature. Tie 
an^umeuts of this gcnilcman in sup[>ort of the au- 
thenticiy of Ossian's poems, were of considcrdbk 
weiglu ; but as I have ahvady touched suffideiu^ 
on that su!)ject, I snail only adduce an instance of 
thai singular attachment lo poetry, which, u^iltk 
changes of modern manners, even the poorest of 
the Highlanders possessed. Among some specqpeBS 
of poems, composed within hvingmemorjr^^per- 
sons wholly untutored. Mr. Mac D i armed %9eA»f 
me with a litei^ translation of the foUowktfjAtcft 
I shall transcribe, with tiie alteration ^fj^ifkbm 
Cselic idioms. ' • 

** The forsaken maid's lament, 
*• Tha n*oichc»Dochd fuar," 8tc. 

<< I wander in the cold night, and cuont test,* 
My heart beats quick. My mind is troubtcdf 3bk) 
heavy like a boat^ tossing on the sea, without siul 
or rudder. Hencetbrth let no maid 1qt«i «s I 
have loved, though the dear youth speak BCter lo 
tenderly ; though his words be never so ploBsiogto 
her ear ; his affections Mill be light us the sea bone 
wind, imsteady as the fishes near the sfaorc, irijd 
fly at the least alami, alas, no more to return* 

^^ Allan was my delight. Uis skiu was wliitcanl 
smooth as the down of the hills. In killing tikeOecr ; 
he excelled among hunters. When he bent fcnwrd 
on the oar, and cut his way through the wateSftlie 
misty hills and far-olF glens, soon came inf^ht; 
when he sat at the helm, the boisterous -wkivs 
yielded to his skill. 

" O Allan the love 1 bear thee has daricfi&edmy 
face in the daysof youtli ; it will bring metoviear* 
ly grave! when first I felt it 1 told it to thee ^but thy 
sui\)rise, thy vexation, made ir.y cheeks st once 
grow pale. Alas I I know thou wilt be utHicttd vidi 
real gnef ; for soon shall I be laid low iu the csxt^ 
In yonder church yard shall I be laid; and thy tort 
will be picrc'd with sorrow. A stone will t>c placed 
at my head ; it will not reply to thy questions i thel 
will thy woe be full." 

A TRANSLATION 

FROM THK PERSIAN OF NOURASSIN. 

« To Allah the Most High be all honour and 
praise I Let every one bow down before his throne, 
to which all the povyers of heaven do homage. EbliSf 
Eblis himself, though he presume to usurp divine 
honours on this lower world, pays his duty at the 
footstool of the Most High! 

*' After a day's severe fasting, I wandered into^ 
the woods of Kurdistan. The patlis were intri- 
cate andpci-plexed, and I picked my way for somo 
time with caution. Flowers of the most encluirt" 
ing hues, and the most exqtiisite perfume, bordered 
the path ......the lotos fiower and the tubcroas 

scented tka air ;the^igli palmetto and the fealhcty i 
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•cacia waved over my "head ; and the birds warbled 
in ddi^tful mtlody among their branches. A ra- 
pid and transparent stream difiused fragrance and 
verdure over this beautiful region ; and the inequa- 
lities of hill and v^ullcy, wood and heath, added 
channa to this mobt delicious spot. Yet, thouj^h I 
could have wished to linger litre forever, I fcr^ot 
not that 1 had to return, and carefully observed the 
windings of the various patlis that crossed the fo- 
rest. At lenf^th, having reached an openiug* through 
which I could cisctrn the glcrious hues lighted up 
In the west by the dtpariirg beams of Mithra, I 
seated myself under a large tree, and abandoned 
my mind to the charms of contempt vlo-J»«»*" Sure- 
ly" thought I, *^ it is good for man to be here, 
r and he needs not seek a fairer paradise, when he 
can enjoy such a scene as this thai now ravishes my 
mind." Then when I belield the magnolia already 
shedding its tender spoils on the ground, I called 
to mind the saying of Yebcf Ebcn Ibrahim ; IVhtn 

theUavis bud f-^rth^ think of the dcspoiltd stalks 

" True," said I aloud, ** the season of spriuj^ is 
delightful, and the glowing summer and the fruiluil 
autumn ccme to fulfil its fairest promise : irjt 
aflerall comes winter, which swallows up j11 ihe 
bene£ts of its predecessors, resembling i\ tr v.iu 
adage of the sage Rhedi-al-Usuruf ; IngvattinJt .):ij 
a 'ioide swalloxv. 

" While I thus ruminated, a gilded serpent came 
dowly gliding from between the paths, and while I 
admired the glossy lustre of his scales, darted out 
his forky tongue. Sprmging up, 1 aimed a bhMV 
at htnii which laid him dead at my fett. I rtbu.ned 
my seat, and gazing on my crest-fallen ent my, 1 
thus pondered...." Even so do unsuspected villains 
steal across the path of the unthinking man, and 
wound him with their venomed fangs I Happy \viil 
be that world where wiiiter comes not, ingratitude 
is not known, and malice has no entrance. 

^ Los^iQ such musings, I scarcely heeded tlie 
gradual change from di]iy to twilight ; but m hen at 
length the hooting of the bird of night roused me 
from my reverie, I arose fmm my mossy scat, and 
determined toreti*ace my way back to the city.... 
I wandered long before I discovered that I had 
taken a wrong turn, and was every moment more 
enveloped in the intricacies of the forest. In vain 
1 strove to return upon my steps : the similarity 
of the scenes presented but very feeble indications, 
and even had they been stronger, the increasing 
darkness of night would have prevented my availing 
myself of them. At length the rising moon shot 
her rays directly across the path •n which I stoodj 
and I perceived that I was on the edge of a tremen- 
dous precipice....! shuddered at the danger I had 
been thus providentially enabled to escape, and 
bent jmy knees in thankful adoration to Allah. 

'« I rested a while on a projection of rock, to 
campose my feelings after the shock this circum* 
ataacahad given to them; and while I sut, the 
mooii acquired lustre sufficient to shew me the 
drt9MA scene in all its horrors. The chasm below 
•ceraed us if it must have been formed by the con- 
▼olsion of an earthquake. Huge masses of rock 
were piled on each other in all directions, and the 
abrupt and steepy sides, were, in some places, co- 
vered with rude vegetation, in others bare, and full 
of yawning fissures. The depth of the gulf, my 
eyes, assisted only by the deceitful moonlight, were 
unable to penetrate j but the silver rays were re- 
flected in the rough. waves of a foaming torrent, 
that rolled at the bottom, and seemed to rush along 
over rugged projections of stone. I funcied I dis- 
covered a path th«ti led to tliis extraordinary abyss ; 
and urged by irresistible curiosity, I resolved to 
attempt the descent. 

" The only talk in the city was of the new wor- 
•hip ; and the mysterious secrecy observed respect- 
ing its peculitu- institutions, only served to render 
the uninitiattdmore inquisitive* 1 had heard persons, 
ia whose auth jricy I could not depend, talk of the 



Valley of Horror as the scene appointed for the 
celebration ofcfthe worship of Eblls; br.t 1 by r.o 
means imagined that a spot so worthy of the name, 
existed in the neighbourhood of tlie rity, undisco- 
vered by sucli a wanderer as myself. 

** This circumstance redoubled my curiosity, 
and I attempted the declivity at the mot.t accessible 
part. Tliis ha:l never, I believe, bteii lie\ni out 
for a pa'h ; it was merely a cl.ani.el, worn by some 
stream, which 'had eill.er ctasetl to flow, or hud 
tuined its waters into another direction. I was now 
oi>liged to let myself down by tough branches of 
the creeper amavi, and now to leap from point to 
point with e^cilion the most perilous. Torn, 
bruised, and alarmed, 1 reacbed at length the bot- 
tom oltlie abyss, and found myself on the Lanks of 
a sluggish river, whose heu\y and dark-cclcurtd 
wavts emitted a pitchy smoke. The banks of the 
river le cmbled ciuotry fragments of a volcano, and 
the sulphureous smell dniost suffocated me. *' Sure- 
'' ly*' thou^Iit f, " this cavern must be the entrance 
to che dominions of Arimanius, and this stream a 
portion of the Hery flood that surrounds his palace." 
At length, overcome by exertion and suifocatidn, 
I swc f>ii.,'d away, and lay for an uncertain period, in 

i ai • ot"nsonsibility. When I resumed my powirs, 
I u'u3 bii: priced to see a gleam of light darting 
' i.i o'jvri a fissure at a remote corner of the cavern ; 
: iti. ^yhtchiItJ^ with attention its evident approach, 
I ft !• eired at ]cn:;th several figures enter, hatiited 
ii^ 1 'n>( t'aine-coloured robes, each bearing torches, 
\viii( h liiry waved about with gjssiures of the most 
fraiitl:- -, iJdness. This procession was closed by 
entrance of a tall personage, clothed in black, whose 
liead v'aa encircled'with a coronet, which appeared 
to me of livi!]^ lire. The whole train approached 
the pitchy liN'-i'j on the opposite bank of which 1 
hiy. I endeavoured to hide myself among some of 
the singed shrubs, that were not utterly destroyed 
Liy the hery exhalations, and succeeded in finding 
a place which concealed me from their view. The 
subordinate personages attended the figure in black, 
with every symptom of itisj)ect, to a sjxjt where 
the river, by a sudden evolution, formed a sort of 
small cove. Here the whole party remained for some 
time mimoveable, while their countenances seam- 
ed expressive of internal abstraction and adoration ; 
the personage in black then in a loud voice, com- 
manded the stranger to be brought forth. 

" The terror I felt at these woixis, which I con- 
cluded to apply to myself, is not to be described. 
I lay still in xny hiding place, resolved only to 
yield to absolute force, and not to betray myself by 
any sudden emotion ; and my fears subsided, when 
I perceived four of the flame-coloured attendants 
drag from a cavern, on the opposite side, a man 
who seemed in a swoon. The superior uttered 
aloud some words in an unknown language, amongst 
which, however, 1 distinguished the name of Kb- 
lis. He then ordered the attendants to strip the 
man, and seizing him by the arm, plunged him, 
still insensible into the pitchy flood, that rolled 
sluggishly along. The shock recalled the unhhpi)y 
man to his senses ; and I beheld him, with surprise, 
express by his gestures the most extravagant joy. 
Immediately the superior took him by tlie hand; 
and while the surrounding ministers attired him in 
a flame-coloured garment similar to their own, he 
congratulated him on being now a scTVant of 
Ebiis. 

" After a destined period of probation," said he, 
« thou shalt be admitted to all the privileges Eblis 
confers upon his fjiithful worshippers. The secrets 
of nature and the arcana of mag-ic shall be unveiled 
to thee. The spirits which fulhl his orders shall be 
submitted to thy i>ower, and thou shalt be enabled 
to accomplish at once all thy wishes. But in order 
to arrive at so high a pitch of felicity, thou must, 
during the appointed interval, be truly devoted to 
bis will ; thou must never fail to assist at our sacri- 
fices, and must eadcaroi|r to render them, by thy 



presents, wonhy o£ being off. red to our powerful 
ciivnity" 

** Tne newly initiated made a reply expressive < f 
gratitude, and eagerness to hapten the perio<l (f 
fruition. But he was dismissed with the greatest 
part of the votaries, thicugh the same liciurc ut 
which he had entered; and there icmained only 
three besides the superior. He then addressed them 
in the following terms ;.... 

" The moment is now arrived when your ser- 
vices are about to be acceptTed. Ye have p:isseii i L * 
period of j robation with ho»»cur, and have neve.* 
omitted any endeavours to promote the cause of 
Kblis among the children of the world. Come ye 
woi shippers of the immortal fire! come, and re- 
ceive ilic reward of your labours. One ceremony 
past, and ye shall be admitted to the inneimoi>i re- 
cesjies of his palace, whose brightness is above all 
conception, uiJ which ye have well merited to in- 
habit, by your noble disdain of the blind prejudices 
of mortaib. Ye have, with a superior grandeur cf 
soul, burst the bands of consanguinity, despised 
the weak maxims of what men call virtue, and 
sought only to increase the glory of the infernal 
fire : ye sliall now drink of this cup, and be admit- 
ted at once to all the privileges of the most favoured 
worshippers 1" 

« With these words, the superior plunged a ves« 
sel of adamant into the pitchy stream, and oflcred 
it, steaming with sulphureous smoke, to his de- 
luded followers. The fisrt raised it to his lips, and 
having swallowed a part of its contents, fell to the 
ground in a swoon ; the second and third drank 
likewise, and met with a similar fate. Quickly, how- 
ever recovering, they addressed the superioi* with 
couutenances and voices expressive of the most 
dreadful tortures. 

" How hast thou deceived us!** exclaimed they. 
" What is this horrible internal fire we feel? Ar« 
these torments to be eternal V* 

" Eternal !"... .replied the monster, with a ghastif 
grin....'' ye now feel in your hearts, the fire that is 
never quenched.. ..the juit reward of your labours. 
It is ouf amusement,*' continued he, ** to delude 
unwary morials with specious tales and alluring 
equivocations ; and, by increasing the number of 
the votaries, seem to obtain a fanciful relief. Go...^ 
the mysteries of magic, and the command of spirits 
are your":i. Go, profit by what you have so hardly 
earned!*' 

*» With these words, he burst into a loud and in* 
suiting laugh, while, with horrible bowlings, the 
three deluded victims tore open their garments, and 
displayed their bosoms burning. with unquenchable 
fire. After a most dreadful interval, the figure iu 
black placed on each of their heads a circlet of fire 
like his own : and recommending patience and com- 
posure to them, ordered them to seek their owu 
habitations, and, like him, endeavour to procure 
new votaries to Eblis. 

" The faint rays of morning began now to streak 
the sky, and being once more alone in the Cavern of 
Horrors, I determined to attempt the ascent, not 
daring to follow the steps of the strange beings I 
!iad seen, lest I should be led into the dominions of 
Eblis. Painful as had been my descent into this 
horrib'e place, I found the return to the upper 
world still more difficult ; but at length, by perse- 
verance and extreme labour, I effected my emanci- 
pation; and shuddering with horror, regained the 
place from whence I had wandered the preceding* 
day. Exhausted with toil and fastmg, I had scarcti/ 
strength to return to my own abode; but the most 
distressing consequence of my adventure was, the. 
total loss of my conlidence In my fellow -creatures. 
I wanted to pull off' Uie turban, and tear open the 
vest of every man I conversed with, to ascertain 
whether or not he were a votai'ist of the infernal 
fire ; but 1 had the happiness, by representing to 
many who had wavered, the iact;» 1 yet witnc^sed> 
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of iixinp; lliem more firmly than ever, in the faith 
of their forefathei's." 

Let those who shall read the adventure of Nou- 
a3sin,t learn, not to be seduced by the wiles of 
mystery, nor to listen to the magnificent promises 
of novelty. The paths of virtue and true happiness 
tre plahi and open, and tlieir dictates will bear to 
be tried by the touchstone of truth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO, 
[The following has been elegantly translated from the 
French irv the Port Folio, and is a ncvt picture of an 
illustrious woman.] 

JKKTCH OF THE LIFE OF MADAME MAINTENON. 

I'rances d*Aubig^fe, grand-daughter of the fa- 
mous Theodore Agrippa d*Aubign^ so celebrated 
in history, was bom in 1635, in the prison of the 
parliament, where her father was confined. Bom 
in a prison, she was truly a child of misery, was 
earh taught the language of sorrow, and too soon 
she learnt to suffer. In 1639, Madame d'Aubign^ 
procured the release of her husband, who removed 
to the islands v/ith his wife and daughter. There 
he soon amassed a considerable fortune, but by 
imprudence, which is very common in those who 
i^re suddenly raised from extreme povertvto great 
ailhience, it was squandered, with more rapidity 
thaji it had been accumulated. He died soon after, 
leaving his affairs entirely deranged. Madame 
d'Aubign^ was again plunged into poverty and 
adversity, with the additional horrors, of being re- 
moved from her personal friends ; she returned to 
Trance, and educated her daughter in the calvin- 
ijtic persuasion. Madame de Neuillant, and her 
relations obtained an order from court, and took 
her to her house, with an intention of making her 
cliange her religion ; but firm in her first princi- 
ples, Mademoiselle persisted therein so steadily, 
that they at last employed violent means to make 
her renounce them» Humiliations, however, of 
evei7kind had on herthe effect, they generally have 
on great souls; far from overcoming, they strength- 
ened her belief. They at last reduced her to the 
degrading situation of feeding poultry: but soon 
becoming the object of a young peasant's attach- 
ment, Madame de Neuillant, was obliged to place 
her in the convent of the Ursulines at Niort. It was 
here that she embraced the established religion, her 
conviction of its superiority arising from the mild, 
fi iendly and rational instructions of an abbess who 
had conceived a friendship for her. It was in this 
icireat that her mind was unfolded, and the vir- 
tiies of her heart expanded. On her return to 
Taris, she was very soon celebrated for the charms 
•f her mind, and the sweet complacency of her 
manners. She there married M. Scarron, so dis- 
tinj^uished in the republic of lettei's, for original 
f aicty. This was a very advantageous alliance ; 
but her happiness and independence were but ficct- 
i.')g, and both were sacrificed to the imprudence 
•f her husband in publishing a libel against the 
circliniil Mazarin ; upon which the minitror with- 
lircw the pension the court had granted him. 

Scarron died in 1660, leaving very little to his 
yiilovr, who retired to tlie convent of the blue nuns, 
ai.d was under the necessity of living with very 
strict economy. She did not quit this place until 
Louis XIV. confided to her care the education of 
I is cliildren by Madame de Montespan. Thus, 
alihcupjh she most unexpectedly again arose from 
i:.C!i2;ence to opulence, yet she sacrificed her liberty, 
to ii servitude, >yhich Madame de Montespan often 
mtle vciy painful. In spite, however, of this 
s.icrifite, the kinfc had conceived a dislike to her, 
wl.ich was carried to such excess, that he once 
nproviid Madame de Montcsphu for passing an 
cvtj;in;^ with her. " With what readiness, said he 
to h( r, can you fmd an excuse for associuiing with 
t'lis^/Jjctid woman, do you wish she sLould make 
)cu rs fwiicd ai fjLe is hirhelfi ' But when he 
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became mere acquainted with the many amiable 
qualities of her heart, and the great powers of her 
mind, he was insensibly inspired with other senti- 
ments for her. Antipathy gave place to friend- 
ship, and friendship in his breast was hut the bud 
of the most ardent and tender, constant and sincere 
love. 

The king presented her with 100, 000 francs as 
a compensation for her atrention to Monsieur le 
due du Maine, with which donation, she purchased 
Maintenon, and Lewis XI^^ requested her to take 
the name. It has, with very little foundation, been 
said that she used to blush at bearing the name 
of Scarron, she had too much elevation of soul, to 
be capable of such weakness. After the death of 
the queen and the disgrace of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, the king felt more and more the value of 
such a friend as she was. She held the highest 
station at court, and the world whispered that 
Louis had married her privately. The father de 
la Chaise, her confessor, it was said, advised this 
step, and Monsieur de Harlai, archbishop of Paris, 
performed the rites in presence of two witnesses. 
But of this we have no positive proof. The king 
vras then about forty-eight, and Madame de Main- 
tenon about fifty years old. In her present eleva- 
ted station, equally modest as pious, she was con- 
stantly exercising her charity and benevolence. 
Among other useful establishments, she founded 
that of St. Cyr, and designed it for the education 
and protection of young ladies without friends or 
fortune. The king continued his attachment to 
her without abatement: and how could it be other- 
wise, towards a woman, to whom he was indebted 
for the wisest counsel; who had never allured him 
but to virtue, and who in weaning his mind from 
the illusions of this life, had enriched it by those 
religious ideas, which, when overwhelmed with 
sorrow, beneath the pressure of misfortune, sup- 
ported him with new hope, and were at last his 
only consolation? This great monarch died in 
1715. Death for him had no terror, but he was 
greatly grieved at the idea of a separation from a 
friend, whom he so tenderly loved, and whose 
claim on his affection was founded in solid and real 
merit. After his death Madame de Maintenon, 
dismissed her attendants and retired to St. Cyr, 
where, having formed the resolution of mingling 
no more in this world, she resignedly and devoutly 
awaited the hour, when she should in great glory 
arise with the blessed. At St. Cyr she received a 
vis>it from the Czar Peter I. who was desirous of 
her acquaintance. And there she died on tlie 
nineteenth of April, 1719. 

The letters of Madame de Maintenon, are wor- 
thy of great admiration. They possess peculiar 
excellence. As those of Madame de Sevign^ are 
chefs d'ocuvres of delicacy and g!*ace, so those of 
Maintenon are models of purity and wisdom. -In 
reading her letter to Madame de la maison Forte, 
and that to Madame la duchesse de Burgoyne, we 
can almost imagine it came from the pen of Solo- 
mon. I shall only add that piety is their great 
characteristic, and, that their intrinsic merit has 
established a fame, which my praise cannot in- 
crease. 

There is engraven on a monument, placed in 
the church of Saint Louis de St. Cyr, the follow- 
ing epitaph, composed by the abbe de Verlot, and 
revised by marcschal dc Noailles, who mariied the 
niece of Madame de Maintenon. 

Sacred to the Memory 

of 

Frances d'Aubign<f, 

Marchioness de Maintenon, 

A truly pious and illustrious 

woman : 

Such, as the wise man 

Vainly sought for, in his age,- 

And would have proposed as u model 

Had he lived iu ours* 



Her birth was noble: 

Her mind enlightened. 

Her virtues many. 

Wisdom, sweetness and modesty, 

Dwelt in ihat mind 

Devoid of guile. 

In all the vicissitudes of this life, 

She was the same : 

Constant in virtue, sledfast 

In her pvhiciples : 

The same just rules always govem'd 

Her conduct. 

Faithful, in the exercises of piety : 

Tranquil f mid the agitations of a court; 

Simple in i:;rand'i;ur: 

Humble amid riches and honours: 

Revered by Louis the great: 

Sharing his glory : 

Possessing his highest confidences 

The sole directress of his bounty. 

She exercised her power witli , 

Equal justice. 

A mother to the orphan : 

A friend to the needy : 

To the unfortunate her sympathjr 

A\'as healing. 

Her tongue was sweetness : 

Her soul was 

Wisdom. . : 

A life so illustrious, terminated 

In a death, holy, 

And * ■ '* 

Precious in the sight of God; 

She was buried in the monastery «iiikft'4Ube 
founded, and has left an example of ifal libjitK.- 
alted virtue behind her. 

AN author's £V£KllfaS 
PROM rSE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLOU JND SPQW^^M. 

In Reid's Anecdotes, a new and fiashioQable ftr* 
lour-window book, Ve find something lik^ tiir ori- 
gin of the following terrible and mystericras tak. 
Independently of some poetical ornaments^ and tlie 
usual license of the terrific inhe of bards, tb« stoiyt 
injurious as it is to human nature, is genmae u^ 
authentic. Events, similar to those recorded bdovs 
have taken place in the lives of some of the man 
flagitious of Passion's votaries. 

THE HOUSE UPON TliB HEATH»^ 

A WELCH TALE, 

Triste jacet salebrit, evitandumque Bidea«ii. 



The midnight bell had tolPd, and all was st^h 
Fast fell the snow on Radnor's cloud*capt litll: 
The reoon's unshadow'd oi*h reflected round* 
Play'd o'er the roofs, and glisten*d on the 
Up the rude rock, where Glcndower's f»rt 
Hung with the horrors of its ancient wood, 
Lo ! anxions bending o'er his jaied steed, 
A breathless horseman hastev with eager speA,; ' 
Loud ring the stones beneath his horses feet, \ 

And echo dies along the distant street ; 
And with a deep and hollow mnrmurirg ^rcan» 
The sigliing gale sad whi.H]>er8 through the towa^ 
Hark ! at yon bumble dour, where deep repo9Q> 
Relieves from care the friend of woman's wocfl, ' 
A sudden silence marks the stranger staid ; 
Then^ thus his hurried voice invokes her aids 
..^" Arise! for pity's sake, kind Leecb, arise f 
•• In child'l>cd's pangs a wretched female dies ! 
•* Oh ! here is gold, and here's a courser fast: 
•» Oh ! haste, or life's swift waning hour ispasO* 
Prompt at the call of woe, xht Leech arose* 
Foiitt creaks the stair, the Uwly doors uncloae* 
When, his dark shadow lengthening on the nigb^ 
• A muffled stranger met her wond'ring sight; 

Black v.-as his garb, a mask his face conccal'd, '^ 
His mien, his gestures, dignity reveal'd. 

* This story is founded on a fact, which happened) 
the beginning of the last century, in the neighbourhood of I 
a marked-town in the west of Engi;tnd; the real nmn 
involved the horror of incest, which the author, for 
reasops rejected; indeed, as it is, he has found his ^ 
pal di.jculiy in compoi.ing tlinse parts, whci-e thcT 
tion m\iiit bt imd/i^iUe^ viiUoul hcl^s too mima^ 
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Silent he stood, atrd more than human sceiYi*d, 
As on his scowling eye the full moon bfam'd. 
Starting, the Leech awaits his stern command ; 
Slow to the courser points his waving hand. 
D'smay'd she shrieks.. ..her arm the stranger grafps, 
Mounts the proud s'eed, and firm her Ividy clasps. 
She shrieks ! but lo a dagger at her breast. 
Instant the struggling sounds of ff ar re]>i-esi'd. 
ArouiKl h<?reye5 his murky vest he throws. 
And spurs impetuous o'er the scatter'd snows ; 
I^ud rin,^ the stones beneath his courser's feet, 
And echo dies along the distant street. 

Now, downward shooting to the rock's deep base, 
Headlong descends the stccd^s unbridled pace; 
His thundering hoofs the craggy passage spurn, 
Behind, a fainter ray the woods return ; 
And now, unbroken by o'ershatlowing trees. 
Full o*cr the wild moor bursts the eddying breeze. 
Jsovr swifter still, and swifter as they speed, 
The vales -afar and lessening hills recetle« 
Uptherongli steep the panting courier strains. 
Or bounds resistless o'er the level plains. 
Long through the lonely night's unvarying hours. 
The field he crosses, and the forest scours ; 
Ko voice, no sound his silent course arrests, 
Save where the screech-owls hover round their nests j 
Or to their shrouds from pain and penance borne, 
llctuming spirits spsak the rising morn j 
Drocp as they pass,- and with prophetic groan, 
Bewail impending sorrows not their own. 

Keen blows the gale, a barren heath they crosSf 
Light flies the courser o'er the yielding mossj 
Roand the bleak wold he winds his circling way, 
Sntiffs the fresh air, and vents the Joyful neigh j 
Deep sink his steps amid the waste of snows, 
Aud slackening speed proclaims the journey's close. 
They stop.. ..the stranger lifts his sable hood.... 
Fait by the moor a lonely mansion stood ; 
Cheerless it stood ! a melancholy shade 
Its mboldering front and rifled walls.array'd ; 
Barred were the gates, the shattered casements clos'd 
And brooding horror on its site repos'd i 
liotree o'erhung the uncultivated ground, 
Ko trace of labour or of life around. 

AppalVd, the Leech surveys the solemn scene, 
Bmwaicbes chief her guide's mysterious mien. 
He with £erce stride and stern expressive look. 
Where shelving walls conceal'd a gloomy nook, 
I>rags her reluctajit.,..There with anxious tyts^ 
Mid the rank grass an irdn gate she spies : 
TT}e jarring hinges with harsh sound unclose, 
A Ivroken stair the feeble twilight shows; . 
Caatious the stranger climbs the rough ascent: 
Kd lamp its hospitable guidance lent. 
Speechless he leads through chambers dark and drear, 
When a deep dying ^C7an appalls the ear. 
'^ow, with increasing haste he hurries on, 
Where, through a ren\ the sickly moon-beams shone. 
The light directs.. ..his trembling hands explore, 
Sunk in the q;ianneird walls, a seci'Ct door. 
,...*• Within this sad retreat," he faultering said, 
" A Iiapless female asks thy instant aid." 
Aloof he stands.. ..The door with thundering sound, 
Knclos'd the Leech; loud rings the roof around, 
ITjetattcr'd arras o'er the wainscoat falls, 
And leogthen'd echoes shake the distant walls. 
Now breathless silence reigns the mansion o'er, 
%il»t where a faint step treads the distant floor. 
AlMft, it pauses.... ceas'd the thort delay, 
h ibwly stalks with measur'd pace away, 
Aooii, affrighted by the whispering blast, 
Stands, as in doubt, irregularly fast ; 
And now, as listening, or in thoughtful mood, 
Lo! near the secret door thc'stranger stood. 
His eye distracted rolls, his threatening brow, 
through bruilcd hair, he knits, and muttets lowj 
Lifts hie clench 'd hands, a groan of death within 
la^^aiienc hears, and frantic rushes in. 

Rotmd a vast room with blackest arras hung, 
Its blood-red hues a flaming furnace flung; 
FttU in the midst it casts a deadly glare, 
And beats with sulphurous clouds the tainted air! 
O'er the arch'd ceiling plays the quivering light, 
And brings by turns each dark recess to sight. 
Here the approaching stranger's figure shows, 
And tiurs of horror o'er his visage throws; 
Here on ao humble couch, by grief bow'd down, 
The lovely mansion of a spirit flown ! 
A fimale Jurnit with yet unalter'd charms, 
A child embracing in its seaseless arms. 
The mother's blessing with life's latest breath, 
Arrested #11 her lips still smiles in death; 
The unconscious infant on her bosom lies 
JksLf'i^ iuuilprgcUttlof iu pUuuivis ^'^ 



Oh! could a /^rrjf'&eriinsnbdntd behold 
The lifeless parent thus her child infold; 
Shed, as he cilmly gazed no pitying tcir, 
AVith steady foot, with brow serene, draw near? 
Ko....whcn c.vtended in death's cold embrace. 
That beauteous form he sees with heavenly face, 
Affecrion rushes on his downcast eye. 
And yielding nature owns the powerful tie, 

•• Condemn'd," he cried, •• untimely to the tomb, 
*' Disgrace, my Jiister, antedates thy doom. 
•* Yet had thy life, unseen, Ignobly flown, 
" Screcn'd from the world to virtuous scoi-n unknown, 
«• Though indignation wept rhy wounded fame, 
** Though tinged thy brother's glowing check with 

shame ; 
«• Conceal'd dir honour had rclirx'fd my pain, 
*• And this sicrn breast return'd thy Jove again. 
** Hid in this Irne retreat from censure's eye, 
*• 1 dccm'd the hour of shame would quickly fly ; 
*• But vain t)te hope! what words my rage can tell? 
*' rC'en wraih still mingles with my last farewell ; 
*♦ Before my eye the guilty visions rcli, 
** Kow thirst of vengeance fires my angry soul. 

" B'lt thou, lo«;t wretch, ere this dark scene's revcal'd, 
** Thy lips in en Hess silence shall be seal'd! 
*' The means of \engeancehas thy aid supplied.... 
•' Go ! and the punishment of guilt divide !" 
His murdercin^ dagger strikes the Leech's breast.... 
Groaning, she sinks to everlasting rest. 

** And thou! foul offspring of a stol'n embrace, 

** The hateful image of thy father's face, 

*• Accursed remembrance of my injured pride, 

*• Of a fuUe sister to my foe allied; 

♦• Thee ling'ring pangs, protracted tortures wait, 

** The parent's crimes their child shall expiate. 

** This arm, to avenge a sister's virgin bed, 

** The guilty blood of her defiler shed; 

** Insulting union with my deadliest foe, 

«• How ill atoned by one avenging blow! 

" Yes, should in thee a trace of guilt remain, 

" My tarnish *d honour still betrays a stain; 

•* Love, yet unchanged forbade a sister's death, 

•• But Hate, unceasing, claims thy forfeit breath...." 

Furious the infant from the couch he tears. 
Fierce to the flames its writhing body bears; 
Aloft his arm with sway resistless whirls. 
Then headlong down its trembling burden hurls. 
As round the child the fiery circle creeps, 
Lo ! from the midst, untouch'd, unhurt, it leaps ! 
Nerved with unnatural strength by heavenly aid. 
Its suppliant hands upraised for mercy prayed. 

Aghast the villain stands in dumb amaze.... 
The aspiring flames in troubled volumes blaze; 
Speechless he paused. ...Wild frenzy fii*es his soul. 
And bursting passions in confusion roll ; 
The child again he grasps ...Beneath his hand. 
In pointed spires, the flames aspiring stand, 
Back they recoil ! nor dare their victim meet, 
The furnace blackens with extinguish'd heat ! 

Swift from the yawning depth of smoiher'd fire 
A sulphurous stench exliales, and clouds aspire; 
All ghastly pale a form terrific stood. 
Its side deep gaping anddistain'd with blood; 
Full on the stranger's face its hollow eye 
Intent it hurls, and pours a piteous cry ; 
Entwines its icy arms his limbs around. 
Yells a Uud yell, and cleaves the rending ground. 

As through the bUck abyss the murderer falls. 
Faint streaks of glory gild the mouldering walls, 
Till lo ! enveloped in a Hood of ligiit, 
Descends a seraph-form confess'd to bight. 
A radiant shroud around the spirit floai.^ ; 
Above, a requiem breathes aerial notes ; 
When with a mother's fond encircling arrr.i. 
Sweetly it soothes the dying child's alarms. 
And, as triumphant swells the angel ic strain, 
The soul untainted wafts to heaven again. 

Far as they soar, remev'd from mortal eyes, 
Lo ! angry lightnings fire the troubled skies; 
The sun obscur'd draws back his rising ray, 
Andvollied thunders usher in the day. 
Thjc storm is o'er... .with still, unruffled breath 
Tht breeze of morning fans the desert heath; 
Struck by the bolt of heaven, in heaps aroimd 
A prostrate ruin strews the blasted gi-ound! 
Here, wandering shades the spell-bound circle tread. 
And m'idnight magic wakes the silent dead. 
The yawning earth pours forth a stream of blood, 
And groans re-echo where the mansion stood. 
Vale at the sound, with oft reverted eyes 
Far, far ^ouf, lh€ starting; traveller E^ 



Dr. John Eachard, a quaint and wapgish writer 
of the last age, has consigned to posterity a facctiouft 
book, which will continue to excite nerrinieiit as 
long; as man is a risible aniiuul. In the coin^sc of 
these my evening labcnirs, or icvitit^Sy I have, more 
than once, qnolcd from this favourite autiior, and 
I am solicitous to ha^ his books taken from the 
shelves, and read ca-willr over, because they arc 
both merry and -ujisc. Dean Swift has manircslly 
read them with diligence, an,d sometimes has not 
difdiiined to copy them with fidelity. St* rnk, who 
was a great poacher^ has frequently Ijuntcd wit over 
the Parnassian lields of tiiis jocose divine. He has 
been equally caressed by grave bishops, and the 
bantering jester. lie has proved himself a formi- 
dable adversary to the acute Hobbks, a far famed 
sceptic, and in the fencing school of controversy j 
his force to thrust, and his adroitness to parry, rank 
him among the most accomplished. Let us laugh 
at his description of a glaring fault, incident to 
many preachers, who are prodigal of mtlaphors, 
at the very great expense of their understanding. 

The first thing that makes many sermons so ri- 
diculous, and the preachers of them so much dis- 
paraged and undervalued is, an inconsiderate use 
oi fri^ fitful metapJiors ; which, making such a re- 
markable impression upon the ears, and leaving 
such a jarring twang behind them, arc oft times 
remembered to the discredit of the minister, as long 
as he continues in the parish. I have heard the very 
children in the streets, and tlie little boys close 
about the fire, refresh themselves strangely, with the 
repetition of a few far fetched and odd sounding ex- 
pressions. TuUy and Caesar, the two greatest mas- 
ters of Roman eloquence, were very wary and 
sparing of tliat sort of rhetoric. We may read 
many a page in their works before we meet nviih 
any of those dears: and, if you do light upon one 
or so, it shall not make your hair stand right up, 
or put you into a fit of convulsion, but it shall be so 
sofl, significant, and familiar, as if it were made 
for the very purpose. But, as for the common soit 
of people, that are addicted to this way of expres- 
sion in their discourses, away presently to both tlie 
Indies, rake heaven and eanh down to the bottom 
of the sea, then tumble over all arts and sciences, 
I'ansack all shops and warehouses, spare neither 
camp nor city, but that they will have them. So 
fond are such deceived ones of these same gay 
words, that they count all discourses empty, dull, " 
and cloudy, unless bespangled with these glitterings. 
To which may be further stibjoined, that metaphors, 
though very apt and allowable, are intelligible but 
to some sorts of men of this or that kind of life, of 
this or that profession: for example, perhaps one 
gentleman's metaphorical knackof preaching comes 
of the sca^ and then we shall hear of nothing but 
starbbard and larboard, of stems, sterns, and fore- 
castles, and such like salt water language: so that 
one had need to take a voyage to Smyrna, or Alep- 
po, and very warily attend to all sailor*s terms, 
before I shall, in the least, tmdcrstand my teacher. 
Now, although such a sermon may possibly do some 
good in a coast towiiy yet upward in the conntrjy m 
an inland parish, it would do no more than Syrian or 
Arabic. Another, h^ falls a fighting Mith his text, 
and makes a pitched battle of it, dividing it into the 
right wing and left wing, then he rears it, flanks it, in- 
trenches it, storms it ; then musters all again to i ec 
what word was lost or maimed in the skirmish., and 
falling on again with fresh valour, he fights back- 
ward or fonvard, charges through aud through, 
routs, kills and takes, and then, gentlemen, as jou 
were* Now, to such of his parish as have been in the 
late warsy this is not very formidable ; for they do 
but suppose themselves at Naseby or Edge-hill, and 
they are not much scared at this doctrine; but, as 
for others, who have not had such fjhtin^'opOort u- 
nitiesy it is very lamentable to consider how shh:r* 
ing they sit^ willwut understanding, until the i^attk 
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It may be remembered, by lho3C,who I AXt looked 
inio that kind of theological trash, with vrhich 
many of the disciples of John Knox have over- 
loaded the groaning world, that quaint divisions 
and violent ruptures of a text were thought to be 
of the very essence o^^ig|^|r* Observe with 
what exquisite ^^^^^Bf^Hp^ '9t\v^\. correct 
taste, Eacharo desc|B tjjHireadful dislccction 
of the Scriptures. '^ 

in the next place, he comes to divide the text, 
Novv off come the gloves, and the hands being 
well chafed, he shrinks up his shoulders, and 
stretches forth himself, as if he wrrq going to 
cleave a bullock's head, or rive the body of an oak* 
But all texts come not asunder alike ; for some- 
times the words naturally fall asunder; sometimes 
they drop asunder; Sometimes tliey melt ; some- 
times, they untwibt; and there arc some words so 
willing to' be parted, that they divide themselves to 
the great case and rejoicing of the minister. But 
if they will not easily come in pieces, then he falls 
to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fiy 
into shivers. I have known now and then sonve 
knotty texts, that have been divided seven or eight 
times over, before they could make them split htuid- 
somely, according to their mind. 

But then comes the joy of joys when the parts 
jingle. Of begin with the same letter; and espe- 
cially, if in Latin. O how it tickled the divider, 
when he had got his text into these two excellent 
branches; accusatio vera ; \omminah sever a ; a 
charge full of verity } a discharge full of sever itj. 
Duplex miraculum ; miraculum in modo^ and miracu- 
him in rodo. But the luckiest, both for wit and 
keeping tl^ letter, is upon these words: when the 
unclean spUit is gone out of man, he walketh in di7 
places, seeking rest, and finding none. Then he 
•aitli I will return. In which words all these strange 
things were found out. First, there was a captain 
and a cattle. Do you see, sir, the same letter* 
♦Then there was an ingress and egress. Then, 
there was unroosting and unresting. Then Uiere 
was number and name, manner and measure, trou- 
ble and trial, resolution and revolution, assaults 
«nd assassination, voidness and vacuity. 

But, for a sfiort text, that certainly was the great- 
est bixiak that ever was, which was once occasioned 
by these words of St. Luke, weep not fur mcy but 
'9»eep for yourselves- It is a plain case, sir; here 
are but eight words^ and the business was so cunning- 
ly ordered, that there sprung out eight parts. Here 
arCf says the doctor, eight tvcrds aiul eight parts ; I . 
lyeep not. 2. But iveep. 3. Weep nuty but zvecp. 
4. IVeep for me. 5. For yoursdves. 6. F^r n.e^ 
for yourselves. Weep not for me. 8, But iveep for 
yourselves. That is to say, adds the jiierry Each:;rd, 
the wittiest of the clerical Hock*; North; North 
and by Easty North Njrth East, North East aad by 
North, North East, North East and by East; East 
North East, Eust and by North, Eabt. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOIi THE Pour FOLIO. 

To those who are ashamed of red hair, which 
the Romans thought a beauty, and to those who are 
ashamed of gny hair, which many think looks 
venerable, we must recommend the following sug- 
gestion, by the ingenious Mr. Overton, who scems 
to contradict the scripture assertion, " Thou canst 
not make one hair white or black." 

To the nobility and gentry, 8cc No. 47, new 

Bend street, Mr. Overton's, where may be seen 
specimens of red or grey hair changed to various 
beautiful and natural shades of iluxen, brown, or 
bhvcU. As many ladies are compelled, fi-om their 
hair changing grey, at a very early period, to adopt 
the use of wigs, s>uch ladies are respectfully in- 
formed, that their own hair may be chai^ged to any 
shade they chuse, in the course of a few hours, by 
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the use of the never failing tricosian flu/d, and such 
is its permanency, that neither the application of 
powder, pomatum, or even washing, will, in the 
least, alter the c#lour. It is easy in application, 
and may be used at any season of the year, without 
danger of taking cold, being a composition of the 
richest aromatics, and highly beneficial in nervous 
head-achs, or weakness of tlie eyes. To convince 
the nobility, 5tc. any lady sending a lock of her 
hair, post paid, (sealed with her arms so as to pre- 
vent Ueccpiion) shall have it returned the next d^y, 
changed to any colour she'.vn at the places of sale. 
Sold in bottles at jf I Is. by Mr. Gold in p;, perfumer 
to her majt&ty, Cmnhill ; Mr. Overton, No 47, 
new Bond street ; Mr. Wright, Wade's passage, 
Bath; and no where else in the kingdom. 
. Mr. T. Bowman of London, peruke nuiker, 5cc. 
gives a noble specimen of a disinterested spirit, 
when he tells the ladies that his " Full dress patent 
head dresses, are beautifully simple, when folded 
up and fastened with a bodkin; aie CAtily drest in 
any stile the best "head of hair is capable of, and 
much superior in beauty.** Price 6. 8. 10. 12. 15. 
and TWENTY guineas!! The beautiful simplicity 
of Mr. Bowman's charge will, it is feared, occasion 
some complex calculations, in the heads of rational, 
plodding, and pains taking hubands, who have any 
heads, rather than patent heads. 

The following broad hint is extracted verbatim 
from a London paper. It seems it sometimes is 
the fashion for modern ladies to ape Uie ardour of 
Sempronia of whom Sallust informs us, that such 
was the 'isvarmth of her heart, she solicited her 
lovers, rather than they solicited her. 

TO THE GENTLRJIEN. 

A widow lady of respectable connections free 
from any family, mistress of a genteel house in 
one of the principal streets of the strand, by the 
malicious insinuations of a pretended female fi lend, 
has been misreprestnted in such a manner as to 
cause her to be extremely embarrassed for the 
small sum of ^60, To any gentleman of liberality 
and generous sentiments, who through humanity 
will step forward and advance the sum of jflOO, 
she will net only give every necessary security, 
but will be particular in her endeavours to render 
her house a comfortable home for him for any 
period of time agreed upon as a lodger and boarder, 
or lodger only as may be most agreeable. Address 
to A. B. at Mr. Underwood's, Np. 3. Angel court, 
Strand. 

I challenge the critics to amend the above admira- 
ble advertistment. Was ever a loan of money, 
ne^er to be repaid^ solicited with such a winning 
grace. How liberally, liberality, generous senti- 
ments, and humanity are ascribed to that cour- 
teous knight, who will advance to the protection of 
this distressed damsel. How particular is she in 
her endeavours to allure him to her corrfurtable 
house and how she intreats him to ferry all night, 
with a persuasive turn in hither I beseech thee. How 
many honest gentlemen in Xhtt warmth of their 
generosity, will inquire for this angelic A. B. who 
iives at No. 3 ing^l court! 

PJBJSJJN FJSniONS. 

The young men still wear their coats very short, 
excessively degage, and with the lapels buttoned.... 
Each lapel has now seven buttons instead of six. 
The three cocked hat is strictly and exclusively 
for full dress. The cockade is subject, as well as 
the zephyrs which surmount it, to almost dally 
changes in the combination of the three colours. 
The cravat is no longer so large. A great many 
wear frills. They wear to their knee bands very 
small, plain gold buckles, round or square, with 
rounded corners; and in their shoei silver buckles 
of a middling breadth, from fourteen to sixteen 
lignes, with cords or pearls. These buckles are I 
also round or square, with rounded corners. The | 



use of g^d pins is no longer so general among 
either men or women. They wear boots a la Su' 
warro^v, without aseam, or with loose turns down 
of a leather colour. The artibt, who has discov- 
ered the mode of kneading the leather so as to 
make solid hoots, without any apparent seam at 
least, uses for the turns down a glossy gum, whkh 
prevents stains. 

In the latly's dress, rose, orange, and scarlet are 
the prevailing colouts. The last has the prefer- 
ence. A broad velvet ribbon of scarlet colour, 
>vith black edging, is worn round t!.e crcvinof the 
white hats a la Pamela, which nre as yet cohEned 
to the class of the lirst rate fashionables. The 
head-dresses in hair, which are equal in repute 
with the turbans, are generally ornamei.ted \ijlh & 
wreath of two branches, in shape of a diodcntf 
made of cherry blossoms, without leaves sqMt 
sometimes of camomile flowers, 

TO READERS AHJJ CORRESPONDENn, 
Various articles of great merit have beet 
received of late fiom many of the most ingenjooi 
of our correspondents. At X\\t^ ccn^Lnient seasas^ 
they shall be specially acknowledged, and recent 
due attention. , 

We praise the good taste, and are obliged by the 
kindness of the gentleman, who has sent us eiOine 
judicious extracts from Stoddert's remarksoti feed 
scenery and manners in Scotland. This h «lic*of 
the, most agreeable travellers we huv© ^v^ ac- 
companied. His book is tlie darling;, bQ(^-$f die 
patron of the Hne arts, and the lover of jKiMntic 
nature. , 

An ancient associate in literature, irte| ulieii 
the editor conducted a rural Miscellanys ftnis^d 
him with poetical ornaments, both bi|^t and 
durable, is anxiously entreated to assist M^ ttid 
delight the public with the gaiety of his wit^and^ 
splendid sallies of his invention. 

The Moral Painter, who sometime since fewur- 
ed us v/ith a spiiited sketch of the character of 
" Madelina,*' is requested to persevere m tbit 
kind of delineation. We ki ow him to be a|;ial 
observer, and that he looks c.uite thrctigh thevajs 
of men. If in any of the nooks of society, fa% %iB 
pluck out his sketch book, or cry give me ny TaSk*3^ 
he has the power to fill them with the finest noni 
proportions, and with an interesting group tomresl 
the attention of every Comi:isseur. ' 

^^ Stanzas, written by moonlight,*' are pootfai 
and pathetic. The Defence of Cowley is powcAd* 
it has been candidly read, and shall be pnKD^| 
published. 

We shall always find room for " Harlkt^V 
« AsMODEo*' delights us. <* A sketch ofti^^- 
yate history of St. James's, since 179i, witk tlwe 
views, conduct, and character of Pitt, Fox, 
and Windham" is impatiently expected. 

TJie biography of Boileau will be resumed Btst 
week. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs. Bronson and Chauncey have issocd 
proposals for publishing, by subscription, Bo6coe> 
delightful Biography of Lorenzo, the Magnificent* 
We are preparing a more detailed account of this 
work, which hasadouble claim to our attentioxit as 
it was comiK)sed by an accomplished schoIaTi 
surroimded by opposing circumstances, and seirercr 
cares ; and as it transmits to posterity a spleodid 
name, memorable not merely from the itlustriotis 
house of Medici, but because it associates CYery 

idea of LIBERAL gknius. 

Mr. Groff proposes to publish the works of 
PoPF, from the edition of Dr. War ton. Tte 
writings of a Bard, so justly fumed, and with m 
text, regulated ftudexplafced tfi^Mie of tkc 
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candid of critics, are fully entitled to the patronage' 
of every literary American. 

A new edition of Sh;ikespcare, very carefully 
and elegantly printed^ and at once cheap to the 
purchaser and creditable to the publishers;, is pro- 
jected. 

Mejisrs. Conrad, & co. have printed a neat edition 
of Lewis's new play, Alphonsp, king of Ca&tile. 
The rigour of contemporury Criticism, and the in- 
tolerance of party prejudice, have allowed that this 
is one of the best ti*at^edies, which have been 
written within the last twenty years. 

Mr. Bronson has published a *• Specimen of 
republican Institutions." This work is neither an 
eulogy of democracy, nor an apology for the 
murderers of Charles I. or Lewis XVL but an 
honest description of the polity of a state, '• enjoy- 
ing greut quietness," Kv'nhout a written coiutitutioju 

Mr. Maxwell has in his press, and in a state of 
very considerable forwardness, a complete and 
elegant edition of the theological writings of Dr. 
William Smith, a divine who is justly celebrated 
for the fervour of his imagination, and the popularity 
of his discourses. 

Mr. Dobson has published The new American 
Practical Navigator, by Nathaniel Bowditch, a 
work eminently useful to the mariner. 

Mr. Morgan has published an octavo edition of 
Fon^lh on Fruit trees, with additional notes and ob- 
servations, applicable to our own country. The 
reputation of Mr. Forsyth has been tested by the 
experience of the gardner, and by public rewards, 
and his book supersedes every other work on this 
branch of Horticulture. 

Messrs. Conrad and Co. ha^^e in the press h. good 
edition of Emmeline, one of the most approved 
novels from the pen of Charlotte Smith. 

The prospectus of a Philadelphia Magazine^ to 
be conducted on the most liberal plan, and devoted 
solely to science andjilerature, will, at no very dis- 
tant perlodf be presented to the public. 

Mr. Humphreys has published of late many 
valuable Law books. He has now in his press some 
recent publications, which will be sought for with 
avidity, both by the lawyer and the merchant. 

Mr« Carey offers a second edition of his quarto 
Bible, in the publication of which he solemnly 
pledges himself that neither care, attention, pains, 
nor expense, sliall be spared, to render it as 
elegant as any offered to the American public, 
cither of foreign or domestic manufacture. 

« MeS5. Davies and Morf:^an propose soon to com- 
mcaec the republication ofthe British Classics. The 
firstlWame, which they will offer to the public, is 
Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, a book delight- 
ful £R>m the playfulness of his " well natured'* 
muse, the easy simplicity of his style, and the 
bamaony of his periods. 

Mr. Bronson has published a correct and authen- 
tic copy of the interesting debates in the Senate on 
the Judiciary. 



Mr. Byrne has published the valuable reports of 
Vcsey, Willis,^ and East. 



I Mr. Woodward will soon exhibit tlie Beauties of 
;, the Evangelical Magazine 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
A Mr. Vaux is an inn-keeper in the vicinity of 
this city. As a party were making merry at his 
bousey he abruptly entered the room in a boisterous 
Bianner. But he was soon gagged by a wag present, 
who remarked that he was vo^ etjireterea nihil! 



A sporting parson, in the west of Enp:land, 
had the misfortune to lose his Bible and his Pi^intcr. 
In an advertisement of his loss, posted next day 
upon his church door, the Bible is described as dog- 
earedy and the Pointer lettered on the back I 

Two French teachers lately set . forth, in the 
public papers, their rival pretensions to public 
favour. One of them declares he was oHei:ed 
fifty^ihree younpf ladies at a celebrated Boarding 
iichool; but that he declined the flatteringf pioposal. 
not thinking himself e^ra/.^o the number. This 
gentleman may he a very uise French teacher, but 
he is certainly no Solomon. 

" Truth," they say, " lies in a well." For our part, 
say the wits of London, we ahvays thought it a 
property of Truth to lie no where. 

A dashing young buck, fVom one of our universi- 
ties, was lately congratulating himself upon being 
appointed to un advantageous situation as tutor to 
ayoun^ noblemau. A friend observed, that he would 
now have the delightful occupation of •* Teaching 
the young idea how to shoot.'' Aye, aye, he replied, 
I will teach the young dog how to shoot. [J/. Post. 

English visitants describe Parisian societies as 
consisting of men remarkable for their ignorance 
and barbarism, of adventurers and banditti; of 
women without honour, without chastity, and even 
without common decency. 

Citizen Bullockj a French physician, has written 
as might have been expected, an excellent treatise 
upon the Cow-Pox. " Et vitula tu dignus." 

Mr. Pitt's predeliction for Bond street is easily 
accoimted for. He had always an eye to security. 

iMoming Post. 

A curious bet, for a thousand pounds, has lately 
been made. Two noblemen, well known on the turf, 
have agreed to run against each other the first windy 
day on Hampstead Heath. The one is to wear Jack 
boots, ind to run backwards against the other, 
who is to carry a large Umbnella over his head, 
and to run forward. They are both to run against 
the wind. All the sporting world are to be 
present, and great bets arc already made. 

It is a fact that a certain beau wears as much 
muslin and linden round his necAj as his wife wears 
on her whole body I 

Many who love to play upon words, take a delight 
in publishing fictitious marriages, for tlie sake of 
punning upon the convenient wwrn^^o^ the parties. 
But in tlie Nuptial Register of that accurate and 
respectable paper, the Gazette of the United States, 
the following actually occurs, 

Married at Norwich, (Con.) Mr. David Pitcher, 
to Miss Maty Gibbons. 

Here we^have an irresistible temptation to apply 
a few stanzas of a well known drinking song, and as 
we do it in the most perfect good humour^ we hope 
it will give offence to none. 

In search o( bliss 1*11 never roam 

From clime to cliire, even tho* I'd leisure; 
More rapture yields my peaceful home, 

Where lives my love, my only treasure. 

My friend so rare, my friend so fair, 
With such what mortal can be richer; 

Give me this boon, 1 ask no more. 
Than i;iy good man, and darling Pitcher. 



Prolific Nile overflows her banks, 
And Vegetation skips to meet her; 

I'll imitate dame Nature's pranks, 

And sowing with joy to meet my Pitches 

From morning sun I'd never grieve, 

To toil a lieager or a Ditcher ; 
If, coming v/earied home, at eve, 

I might enjoy my friend....and Pitcher. 

SKETCHES FROM LA BRUTERE. 

To a man puffed up with vanity, impudent, who 
talks much and indulges in impertinent raillery, 
who speaks of himself with confidence, and of 
others ^ylth contempt, impetuous, haughty, obtru- 
sive, without morals or probity, without judgment 
and indulging in the extravagances of an mi- 
bridled imagination. ...to such a man nothing is 
wanting to render him an object of the adoration 
of many women, but a handsome face and fine 
person. 

The spirit of conversation consists much less in 
making a display of our own wit, than in drawing 
it from others : he who retires from your society, 
satified with himself and his colloquial powers, is 
also perfectly satisfied with you. Men love not to 
admire you, they desire to please ; it is lesii their 
wish to be insti'ucted and delighted, than to be 
approved and applauded ; and the most requisite 
of pleasures is that of pleasing others. 

Some women have endeavoured to conceal their 
conduct under a veil of false modesty ; and they 
have gained nothing by a continual affectation, but 
to have it said of them, " One would have taken 
her for a vestal.'* 



EPIGBAMS. 

Says Kate to Ralph, with syren lure, 

Her ancle full in view, sir; 
That is the love-sick number sure, 

V\ here one and one make two, sir« 

Quoth Ralph (a wag in gallantry,) 

The figure's not uncivil ; 
But Kate, where o/itf and one make three^ 
It plays, you know, the devil. 

On a late regulation at a country work-house, 
by which the Paupers are deprived of both sugar 
and vinegar : 

Don't exclaim, ye half starved crewr, 
Against tlic men in power, 
Tlijugh they have took from yoa the ivieett 
They have u.lso took the sour/ 

A barber in a bor«ugh town, it seems, 

Hdd voted for Sir Jobn against Sir y antes, 

Sir Jrip.cs, in angry mood, took Suds aside; 

*• Di.u'r ycu remember shaving me," he cried, 

** Five p:eccs for five minutes work 1 gave ; 

•♦ And does not one good turn another crave?'* 

•* Vci,** quoih the barber, and his fingers snapt, 

•* 1 grant the doctrine....! admit ihc fact, 

•* iir Ifobn, on the tame score, paid the same price, 

*• liui look r^aw shavings ; and, of course, paid tvice" 

A certain visionar)- once declaretl that his geese 
and ganders were possessed of souls as w;:ll as men. 
The next night all his i)ouUry was stolen, and around 
the neck of a throttled gander, the purloining wit 
left the following distich. 

Since, though 'twas never yet divin'd 

In Athens or in Greece, 
Vour wisdom has explored a tnind 

In gandeit a\id in getse. 
Coosecapt you treat of diflcrent kind*. 

With eating and with arguing; 
I take ihcir ^a/i^*....you their fnhrlsj 

Which h:is the better b;^ 

Die 



LS the better baigaiii L-^ r-^ r^ I r^ ' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
i^OR THE PORT FOLIO 

ODE TO POVERTy. 

Thou squalid, sharp-nos'd, lank-jaw'd, hawk-eyed 
creature ! 

What business hast thou, squinting in ray face? 
I so detest thy look, thy cv'ry feature, 

That I ne'er think of thee, witliout grimace* 

Tlicn why or wherefore dost thou come, bewitching 
Each thing 1 love ? to water turn my grog, 

And stealing (so insidious !) to xt\y kitchen, 
Annihilate each article of pix)g ? 

Tlie dollars, that once jingled in my pocket. 
Now by thy cursed art so scarce are grown. 

That if thou hadst a wooden heart, 'twould shock it ; 
Nay, though thy heart were even made of stone. 

But not alone of this am I complaining ; 

Nature hersclPs so altered by thy power, 
That fields and meadows, each gay tint disdaining. 

No more to me display the gaudy flower. 

ThoMate with rural charms each thought delighting, 
The maids and milk-paiU now no more can please; 

The billing turtle-doves to me seem fighting, 
And gentle zephyr turn'd the boreal breeze. 

The din around is louder than the city's 

The pigs and geese arc worse than carts and 
drays ; 

The birds that chaunt on cv'ry spray their ditties, 
Are to my ears a flock of screaming jays. 

Where Schuylkill winds along in soft meanders, 
I see no pebbly beach, no crystal wave: 

His swans to me look very much like ganders. 
And nought but mud his sordid waters lave. 

And worse than all the rest, my friends dont know 
me ; 
But hold their heads so high with haughty stare, 
That there's not one of them whom thou canst shew 
me, 
To whose identity I'd like to swear. 

E'en Chloe, who crewhile so condescending, 
Would sit upon my knee with smiles so meek, 

Jfov/ fi'owning, says, « in troth you need much 
mending," 
And scarce will sufler me to touch her cheek. 

CfiLd Noll, who always was the true quintessence 
Of honest fellows sprightly, gay and clever, 

When I approach the bar-room, shuns my presence. 
As if he thought I had the yellow fever. 

Kis nose was comely once, and finely florid ; 

His checks possest of health the roseate hue ; 
With pimples cover'd now, his nose is horrid, 

And, to my eyes at least, his cheeks are blue. 

Tim Staytapc too, whorigg'd me out to cozen 
The hcartH of ladies fair, with witching looks, 

By ^vhosc attraction, Delias by the dozen, 

ritw to my arms, like school-boys to their books, 

E'en Tim himself is chang'd! no more he capers 
Forme to cut the cloth, or \vield the sheers; 

No more that certain cure for spleen or vapours. 
The splendid coat or vest this bosom cheers. 

Icnnnot say how ugly I think Tim is; 

I hate him as 1 do the doctor's pill ! 
His aspect, that was once so smiling, grim is ! 

His face grows even longer than his bill I 

But as I'm sick of tliee, and dont love railing. 
And wcmld not cpI! thi*e an indecent name, 

(! r-.t-J-'^jr v/as Ujf cused oftliat failing;) i 

I v,\\\ uotsuy a v^oi'J more in thy blame. | 



Yet, would it not vex even Job's meek nature ; 

And I, thou know'st, possess not half his grace : 
Then what, thou sharp-nns'd, lank-jaw'd, hawk- 
eyed creature \ 

What business hast thou squinting in my face ? 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[tf#, who \treratcs the valiant spirit of & Scottish warrior, 
or who dtl'ghts in Caledonian imageryi will peruse with 
no languid emotions, a ballad, descriptive, natural %\\d. 
pa,tHetic. The Editor has copied it from one of the new* 
est b«okB on his shelves. Its novelty will allure somej 
but he hopes its merit will captivate many ] 

OSRIC AND ELLA, 

A NORTHEHN TALE* 

Medio de fome leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit. 

LVCRBtiVf. 

The youths rejoiced, the maidens smiled 
And cold age cheer'd his furrow 'd brow, 

To hear that Ella, fair and mild, 
Had listened to brave Osric'svow. 

The sprightly bagpipe's patriot lay 
Resounded on the banks of Clyde ; 

Renfrew ne'er saw a happier day, 
A braver chief, or fairer bride. 

But, ere the festive board was cleared, 

And ere the festive dance^hegan, 
Sudden, a messenger appeared. 

And thus his breathless errand ran: 

" Haste, Osric, haste ! to idler days 

« Leave, Osric, leave, tliese ling'ring maids; 

" Your valour thus while love delays, 
" Our western isles a host invades. 

" Perhaps amid this joyous crowd, 
" No voice hut that of love you hear, 

" And honour's trumpet, once so loud, 
" Sounds scarce a whisper in your ear. 

" Haste, Osric ; long ere evening fall, 
" Our vessel far from hence is borne : 

" I hear your brave companions call ; 
*' Let me not see your laurels torn. 

" Slay, Osric, stay," tlie maid returned 
'• Her cheeks all pale and dim with woe ; 

" Your heart, that late with rapture burn'd, 
"Can it so soon forget to glow ? 

" Ere yet upon ray lips is cold 

" The kiss you vow'd our love to seal j 

" Ere yet the words tlie priest has told ; 
" Have perish'd in the parting gale. 

" The gales, that waft you hence away 
*' No more shall bear the words of lore ; 

« And ere again a kiss you pay 

" Cold, cold, I ween those lips will prove. 

" Your honour give the winds to take, 
" Tome you vow'd it all was due, 

" And he, who can his love forsake, 
" Will never to his king be true. 

" Deserted in a foreign shore, 

« Will honour heal the wounds of care, 

" Or when the battle's wrath is o'er, 

" Will honour smooth your pillow there ? 

" Stay, Osric, slay ! full sure you go 

" A double victory to pursue : 
" That valour, which o'erthrows thefoe, 

" Your helpless bride will conquer too. 

« Tempt rae no more/' brave Osric cried, 
»' Nor thus in fruitless tears repine j 

'* Ere back I turn to claim my bride, 
" Honour and love must both be mine. 



« When Osric shuns the dangerous fields 
" Lef infants lisp of Osric's ^harne ; 

^ And all, who can a claymore wield, 
" Shall pluck a wreath from Osric's fame." 

He said, and hasted to the shore ; 

Long Ella's voice her love bewail'd, 
And when her voice was heard no more, 

Her eyes beside the vessel sail'd 

Not now the cast her steps betray M, 

She seem'd, so strong is fancy's sway, 
As on the western shore she su ^ly'd, 
. All nearer to her love to stray. 

There oft she did her truth approve, 
Her messenger the evening breeze, 

And looking through the mist of love, 
No longer saw the pathless seas. 

But when the sun in clouds had set, 
And slept beneath the western mainy 

'Twas all as if her love she'd meet, 
And now was forced to part again. 

" O cruel sun, so soon to fail, 

" O cruel Ocean," oft she said, 
<< Could I but o'er thy billows sail 

" To where yon happier sun is staid. 

" Quick beat my heart, my bosom glonrs, 
" To think how-smooth the night wottU&e; 

" To think that when the dawn arose^ 
" I nearer) nearer still should be. 

Lore, neither fear, nor reason hears/ 
The vessel parted, fair the wind i 

But thoughtless Ella views with tear* 
Her country fiiding far behind. 

What sail is this that onward hies ? 

And who towards yon eastern haz^ 
So sternly throws his eager eyes. 

As if he kenn'd his mistress' gaze? 

'Twas Osric kenn'd his mistress' landt 

Her, little thinking soon to see. 
Her, flying to the westwsrd strand, 

He, hasting to the east countrce. 

Ah ! who could bear such matchless ptiiy 
Who in his bosom love has found ? 

But who the viewless wind can chains' •- 
Or anchor in the wave profound ? . * 

He leap'd into the foaming tide, 
He sought the ridgy surge to cleave: 

And once, he touch'd the vessel's side: 
Why dash'd him back an envicius wave? -1 

.F 

Faint and more faint his efforts grew. 
Dim and more dim, poor Ella's eyes; 

Now half he's lost, now quite to view; 
She saw him sink, she heard his cries! 

Death, like a whirwind, shook her frames 
No more she heard :....but only gave 

The last farewell to Osric's name. 
Her parting look to Osric's grave. 
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FOJR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 

BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ES(^ 

No. XXVI. 

f*0 SAMUEL SAUNTESy *S^. 

Posces ainte diem libnim, cum lumine. 

HORACE. 

The following petition, or memorial^ as my cor- 
respondent more melodiously terms it, was sent to 
me with a request, that I would present it, at the 
ntxX meeting of the committee of literature, or in 
thecourseof my earliest saunter into the Philadel- 
phia Ktoury. But I am so conscious of my little 
influence, on the one hand, and of my great diffi- 
dence on the other, that I have deemed this mode 
of publication would most effectually subserve the 
wishes of " Literary Leisure." It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that my o^vn prayers for success af*e 
added to those of the ingenious petitioner. Our 
city library at present resembles the " sister and 
sp<mst^^ oii Solomon* It is a garden inclosed. It 
is a spring shta up^ «nd a fountain sealed. 'Tother 
mornings my pafc cheek had actually a kind of 
crimson tint, when a learned foreigner, requested 
that we m^ht go to tl^e library together, and con- 
sult the Polymetis of Spence to ascertain the pro- 
£ortions of an ancient statue ; after which, added 
C, I shall easily have time before dinner^ to look 
into a Tolume of the journals of your Congress, 
■ vhile you, in your miscellaneous mode, are run- 
ning from this poet, to that philosopher. Confused 
L as I was^ I could not avoid smiling, while I assured 
I &ixn t^ though the capital of the United States, 
boasted of the amplest library in our rising empire, 
^yet it was locked up^ during the golden period of 
the day, and that neither Lfiborious Research, nor 
' th^ listlesss loiterer could obtain a volume, until a 
litU dinner, and the gloomy brevity of a winter's 
^ or the enervating heat of a summer's, 

ly prepared the mind for all manner of 
exertion. My foreign friend shrugged 
I t|pJ^ shoulders, with that air of acquiescence, the 
'^liaracteristic of his countrymen, and said gaily, 
We ifrder these fA/«^j better in France. After dinner, 
we converse with claret rather, than Cicero, and 
pore upon nothing but the crowds in the Palais 
Mifyaiy or the volatile figures at the Opera. 

mp Tax fiiEECToas or the Philadelphia library* 

THK MEMORIAL OF LITERARY LEISURE. 

Mespeetfully represcntethy 

That your memorialist, though of a remarkably 

' pensive and quiet character, hath ever been of 
an inquisilivc turn of raiud, an ardent lover of 
books, and a great asker of wliys and wherefores, 
'wheixever she happens to be in the company of 
profound pages, or profound scholars. 

lOthough your memorialist commonly elects- the 
mobt sequestered spots for her dwelling, and 

> sfTeots no noi^s ipudqr, than tlie gentle water 



fall, the rustle of leaves, the soft pipe of the 
robin, or the hum of a bee hive, yet sometimes 
in despite of party jangling, dusty streets, lum- 
bering drays, and lazy loiterers, she adventures 
into populous cities, moved thereunto by an 
irresistible impulse to gaze at many books; to 
purchase some ; to listen to news, and to learn 
from wisdom. 

That not many years have passed, since she was 
apprized by one of Fame's messengers, that in 
the city of Philadelphia, surnamed the magnifi- 
cent, there might be found a studious clqyster 
abundant in literature, and sacred to quiet, 
where your memorialist might read and medij 
tate whatever of moral and wise, whatever of 
exquisite and fair. Learning, in her bounty, 
imparts to her votaries. 

That, fraught with eager expectations of reasoning 
highy and enjoying thought more absolute^ in a situa- 
tion, so propitious to studious adventure, your 
memorialist forsook her village studies, and, at 
her own proper cost and charges, actually tra- 
velled from Dan to uSf^rsheba, that is to say, 
from New-Hampshire to Pennsylvania. 

That, on her arrival, after having shaken off the 
dust of her feet, and cleared her studious brain 
with a pinch of rappee, she forthwith repaired 
shortly after breakfast to the library room, and 
had the mortification to find the door shut in 
her face. 

That, supposing this was a personal affront, she 
immediately appeared in all public places, with 
a countenance, as Mr. Noah Webster, would 
say, somewhat lengthy; but quickly was apprized 
that this was a common case, and that no one 
was permitted to read in a public library till 
food, and wine, and the fumes of tobacco had, 
at a late hour in the afternoon, ingeniously pio- 
neered the way to the clear understanding and 
laborious perusal of any, the most difficult books. 

That your memorialist is not only startled at tliis 
• novel doctrine of slumbering study, after dinner, 
but being of a delicate constitution, with nerves 
vibrating at the slightest impulse, she finds her- 
self but meanly qualified In the afternoon for any 
other studies, than Tristram Shandy, the Lon- 
don Songster, Mr. Jefferson's notes, or any other 
performance, remarkably light &nd superficial. 

That, moreover, in winter, as your memorialist 
is rather dim sighted, from the united effects of 
long lucubrations, and bad candles, at least twelve 
to the pound, she confesses she cannot amid the 
haze of a December afternoon, very distinctly 
discern even the brightest sentiments; and fur- 
ther, if, as is sometimes incident to the inost 
.circumspect Literary Leisure, her pure mind is 
obscured by the fumes, eitlier of the Tuscan 
grape, or the Havannah 9igar, she cannot accu- 
rately distinguish between a page of pleasure, 
or a page of philosophy. 

That, in summer, from the listless languor of the 
season ; from the intrusion of impertinent flies, 
who someiiiaes maliciously buz in the ear, or 
t:imper\vith the nose of your memoriaJist; and 
from Uivers nods, and yawns, and otiicr syn^p- 



toms of drowsiness, she is altogether incapable 
of reading, even the Aurora. 

That for these, and divers other good causes and 
considerations, your memorialist hopes, that she 
may be indulged with a more early interview 
with the muses of Philadelphia, in their favorite 
haunt, the library : that she may be permitted 
to expatiate freely among the shelves from five to 
tliree: that she may be permitted to make the 
most of the " cool, the silent, and the studious" 
hour, which, peradventure, may give birth to 
new Loungers, or something more worthy; and 
your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray for her natural patrons and protectors. 
(Signed) 

Literart Leisure. 

To the Directors of the Ldbraryl 
corAfiany qf Philadelphia , 5 

Though the topics in the above memorial are 
not very carefully multiplied, nor very skilfully 
urged, yet I think even this artless representation 
deserves some regard from the very respectable 
characters, who are the guardians and directors of 
our best repository of literature. The present 
discipline of the library is obviously imperfect. It 
is a great injury to those, who are honestly desir- 
ous of information, to be in a situation, where they 
cannot obtain books. It is a greater and more 
tantalizing evil to stand, as it were in Minerva's 
porch, and not be admitted into the temple; to 
wander on the banks of Helicon, without the power 
of imbibing a draught* It is in vain to urge that 
the library company already meet the wishes of 
the studious, by cheerfully loaning books, which 
the borrower may read in his closet. But this 
favour does not, in the smalles degree, benefit him, 
for example, who is composing a book, in which 
he wishes to refer to multiplied authorities : here, 
the habit of research, the convenience of running 
from book to book, the long and quiet solitude of a 
serene morning, and the unrestrained liberty of an 
accessible collection, are absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of his work. Men may trifle with 
books, in the afternoon, but they must be studied 
in the morning. Indeed, no one, I believe, in the 
Philadelphia library, ever dreams of any higher 
effort of his mind, than to gaze with half-shut eyes 
at Hogarth's prints, or the maps on the wall, to read 
a magazine or a review, to discuss the intelligence 
of the last gazette, or quietly to sink on the shoul- 
ders of the arm chair, and enjoy a long vision of 
the Muses. An English gentleman, a stranger, 
ironically complimented me that our library esta- 
blishment was so far monastic, as not to want a 
dormitory ; that under the fervour of a July sun, it 
was the coolest room in the city for a nap^ and that, 
on a late visit, he saw some half dozen hard stu^ 
dents, whose studies might be very profound for 
aught he knew, except that they were occasionally 
interrupted by a profound snore^ convulsive twitch-* 
ings, the grinding of the teeth, and other symp- 
toms of the most studious slumber. 

It has been darkly hinted tliat pecuniary con-* 
siderations ailcct tite liberality oi'the cstul>Hsliuicrit, 
and that m early passugt; to iht^librarv ib obatracvjj^ 
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ed, by the figures of arithmetic. But this we look 
upon as a downright calumny. The very genius 
and characteristic of literature is liberality. Her 
eagle eyes cannot look upon pins and needles. She 
docs not measure her book with a joiner's rule, nor 
ascertain the depths of her wisdom with an excise- 
man's guage. Gibbon could not " forget the joy, 
with which he exchanged a bank note of twenty 
pounds for twenty volumes of the memoirs of the 
academy of Inscriptions," and Cicero assures us 
that he despises the possession of meadows and 
cattle, and com fields, in comparison with the 
AFFLUENCE OF LITER ATURE. It is fervently hoped 
for the honour of our country, too long tarnished by 
this vile stigma of avarice, that no plan, calculated 
to enlarge the Empire of Knowledge will be frus- 
trated, for want of a paltry sum^ to carry it into 
execution. Let not the avenue of science be 
blockaded by the pence table ; by the sordid imps 
of a penny wise, and pound foolish economy. 
Let not learning be locked up, for lack of a golden 
key. But let all, who have the exalted privilege 
of standing around the toell-spring of literary re- 
freshment, exclaim in a munificent spirit, gene- 
rous accents and the eloquent phrase of a Jewish 
classic, " Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters! 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

INAMCRICA. 
TBANSLATED FROM TUB GERMAN OF BVLOW. 

FOR 7 HE PORT FOUO. 
(continued.) 

CHAP. XXIV. 

In continuation»*%^English and Spanish treati€s»»:Wash* 
ington's Jirmness*.,.fVa9ering conduct of the House 
of Representatives* 

It is evident fr.m Washington's letters, written 
to the Secretary of State Randolph, that he saw 
clearly before hand, the noise which the French 
party would make, in case he should ratify the 
treaty with England. Of two evils however, he 
chose tlie smallest and ratified it. The French 
party, which Washington, in those letters charac- 
terizes as the " friends of war and confusion,'* now 
rested all their hopes upon the house of represen- 
tatives in congress. The democratic news-papers 
talked about an impeachment of Washington. 
« The Senate," added they, " which judges in 
such cases, will indeed acquit him ;*' but still he 
was thus held up to the people, as deserving pun- 
ishment. He was accused in the same papers', 
with having drawn from the treasury more money 
than to the amount of his salary. He justly thought 
it beneath his dignit), to take the smallest notice 
•f the charge. The former minister of finance, 
Hamilton, justified him substantially, and shewed 
that twenty-five thousand dollars a year, with the 
dearness then prevailing, was really not much for 
a president. In the house of representatives of 
Congress, the French democratic party seemed 
indeed to have the majority on their side. A cer- 
tain Mr. Livingston, member from the state of 
New- York, a zealous democrat, brought forward a 
resolution, " that the president be requested, to 
lay before the house, all the papei-s relating to the 
treaty with England." Hereupon there was in 
this session of 1796, a debute, three weeks long. 
It was calculated that, as every member receives 
six dollars a day for pay, this resolution cost the 
public nearly thirty thousand dollars. Every repre- 
sentative wished to shew how deeply versed he 
was in the theory of political government, and dis- 
coursed In speeches of two days length, of legisla- 
tive, executive, and treaty making powers. It was 
generally concluded that the fate of this resolution 



would decide that of the treaty itself, in the house 
of representatives ; the democrats were therefore 
highly rejoiced, when the resolution passed by a 
great majority. A deputation of three members, 
for which the most violent antagonists of Wash- 
ington, such as Gallatin and Livingston, the mover 
of the resolution, were selected, was sent to the 
president, to require of him to lay the papers before 
the house. Washington refused them, and de- 
clared he would deliver them, only in case an im- 
peachment should first be voted. The house ol 
representatives' hereupon voted that they had the 
right to demand, for their inspection, all papers 
relating to a treaty; that they had a right to ri^fuse 
appropriations of money, necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of a treaty with a foreign power. After this^ 
the treaty itself was debated upon, or rather the 
resolution to vote the sums for the execution of 
the treaty. This debate was purposely drawn 
into length, in order to learn the sense of the peo- 
ple. There poured in from all quarters petitions 
that the treaty might be executed. There was 
however, one petition to the contrary, signed by 
more inhabitants of Philadelphia and its neigh- 
bourhood, than that in favour of the treaty, which 
proves tliat the two parties were nearly equal in 
strength. But it proves perhaps still more, that 
the Americans very often sign petitions when a 
man of influence carries them round, without well 
knowing what they contain. The aristocratic party 
were incomparably more active than the demo- 
crats. The latter, in the country signed no peti- 
tions at all; probably because they relied upon 
the house of representatives, where the majority 
was on their side. Besides, Washington has had 
the address to bring the democratic societies into 
such discredit, that they scarcely assemble any 
longer in the country, at all. In truth, the demo- 
crats could not foresee that the absence by design 
of several members, should render the number of 
votes equal on both sides, and that the president of 
the committee, Mr. Muhlenberg, who had until 
then, been on their side would have given the cast- 
ing vote in favour of the treaty; observing that 
although he deemed the treaty disadvantageous, 
he gave his vote in favour of its execution, in con- 
sideration of the great misfortunes which would 
arise from a refusal of the monies requisite for its 
fulfilment. The confusion would indeed have been 
astonishing, and Mr. Muhlenberg by this decision 
in favour of the treaty, rendered an essential ser- 
vice to his country. It is however evident that 
the firmness of Washington, who stood like a rock 
in a stormy sea, immoveable amidst the cries of 
faction, which broke at his feet, gave no small 
increase of energy to the executive power, by the 
refusal of the papers demanded, and that on the 
contrary, the wavering conduct of the house of* 
representatives, in first demanding the documents, 
and then not only omitting all animadversion upon 
their being denied, but even finally voting against 
their will, and as if through fear, the sums neces- 
sary for the execution of the treaty, will in future 
be a precedent by no means advantageous to the 
privileges of the house. 

At the same period, was ratified likewise a treaty 
of commerce with Spain, tlie principal object of 
which is, the liberty of navigating upon the Mis- 
sisippi. The inhabitants of Kentucky, had always 
strenuously urged for tliis liberty to export their 
produce, upofi the Missisippi, and had maintained 
that the government did not exert itself seriously 
to obtain it of the Spaniards ; because it was against 
the trading interest of the atlantic states. This 
complaint is now removed. But whether the Ken- 
tucky people, would make such uncommon profits 
by this free exportation, was doubted in the atlan- 
tic states. For it was said, I think, very justly, 
that the great superfluity, and of coursfc extmor- 
dinary cheapness of provisions, would give rise 
there to manufactures^ and many eaterpriaung peo- 



ple have already formed the design to set up 
manufactures in Kentucky. But by the exporta- 
tion of the produce, it will grow dear, and of course 
by raising the price of labour, will counteract the 
establishment of inland manufactures. ...This rea- 
soning pi*oves that in the atlantic states, the truth 
is understood without being followed. I believe, 
however, that the natural organization of the coun- 
try will set the proper limits to this exportation. 
For the rapidity of the Missisippi prevents the 
navigation up the river, and of course the return 
of the vessels which carry the produce to New- 
Orleans ; hence the owners are obliged to sell it 
there, then to proceed by sea, to one of the ports 
of the atlantic states, commonly Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, whence, after purchasing manufactured 
goods there, they are obliged to transport them by 
a difficult land conveyance, to Kentucky. All this 
is very tedious, very much subject to accident, and 
will never allow their exportations to reach the 
extent which they have attained in the eastern 
states....Hence, manufactures will first arise in the 
western states. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

In continuation,:,Surrender of the forts»i 
ton*s retirement* 



•Washings 



After the conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with England, the delivery of the foru upon the 
lakes, from the English to the Americans was 
necessary, before the treaty could be said to be 
executed. This delivery took place : and now was 
Washington's great work completed; he c^uld 
now retire from his public career, not after having 
been like Sylla, the terror of his fellow citizens, 
but after having secured their liberty, and by a 
masterly negociation confirmed the independence 
of his country, which as the celebrated general 
Lloyd has long since indisputably proved, -jvas 
always exposed to the attacks of the £nglia|i froip 
Canada. Before he retired as a statesman from 
the theatre of the world, he left behind, to bis 
nation a political legacy, in the excellent farewd 
address, wherein the overflowings of a benevi^edt 
heart, glowing with the love of its country aic 
united with the wise maxims of a pirdfound statps^ 
man; which important historical document. If* 
been preserved by Mr. Archenholz in his Min^lr% 
for December 179^. He anticipates the repmclK 
of wishing to withdraw from the service of 'Jim 
country, by observing in this admirable a^df«9i| " 
that so long as her situation had been critica], h^ 
had submitted though contrary to his inclinatiiS, 
to the burden of public office; but that noirtfae . 
ship was brought mto port^ no duty j>revent«^ hb 
return to domestic quiet, which five and iitf 
years, devoted to the benefit of his country, ^ndile^ 
him to enjoy. Men who believe in no vir^]||| 
because they can trace nothing like it in their omp|»' 
hearts, might perhaps maintain that his ofibwM ' 
egotism, induced him to retire because he hmBL 
been very indecently treated in the oppotidip 
prints. .But this rare, and excellent man is oer- 
tainly insensible to the censure of selfish l^lb 
beings, as will be every man, of whose ]aboui1%2^ 
general good is the sole object. Egotism WH» 
makes us vulnerable to the darts of egotisnu . • 

The danger of a new election to the oflieft ^ 
President, must at any rate have occurred aft«^na. 
death, and then, as there would have bee* » 
Washington, to seize in case of il(ed, «Mi s 
stronger hand the reins of government, to IiiSm 



order once more out of chaos, the etil 
have been without remedy. Thus in ^tcvy ffk^ 
view, the rqsign^ion of his office wasjoot 



of 

blameable, but a new addition to'lua xi 
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BIOGRAPHY, 

FOB THE PORTFOLIO, 

AV ESSAY ON THE LlPE AND WRITINGS OP 

BoiLCAu Despreaux. 
{Continued*) 

THIS edition records a fact too honourable to 
the memory of Lewis XIV, to be passed over in 
silence* That great monarch, whose glory the 
present age of false, of meretricious philosophy, has 
attempted to tarnish, loved and protected the arts 
and sciences, not as a prince whose judgpnent is 
directed by the opinions of his courtiers, but as an 
enlightened monarch, whose decision is the result 
of deliberate examination, and of firm conviction. 
He was not blind to the splendour, which royal 
favour and protection when conferred on genuis, 
reflect upon the sovereign, nor to the glory of 
which they are the source to the nation. The 
works of Despr^aux were recited to him as soon 
as they appeared. The taste and judgment which 
characterize them, had made a vivid impression on 
iris mind ; he had frequently expressed his appro, 
bation of them; but this he regarded as insuf. 
cient. A public testimonial of his esteem ap. 
p€ared necessary, and he gave it in the privilege 
granted for the publication of this edition, in which 
he ordered, that particular mention sliould be made 
of the satisfaction he had derived, from the perusal 
of the works of our author ; a distinction which 
reflects much less honour on its object, than on 
the prince by whom it is conferred. 

Until now Despr^aux had addressed himself in 
bis works, only to reason and to taste. A quarrel 
which happened between the treasurer and the 
clerk of the holy chapel, occasioned by the removal 
and the restitution of a pulpit, furnished him an 
oc^rasion of displaying all the brilliancy of his ima- 
gination. The affair was brought before the par- 
liament. The first president Lamoignon, struck 
with the ridiculous folly of this controversey, 
jocosely said to Dcspr^aux : " could you not write 
% poem on this subject :" " what should prevent 
me," answered he. " It is imprudent to set the 
■ heatid of a madman at defiance." To genius nothing 
19 difficult. This pleasantry of the president La- 
moignon, gave birth in the imagination of the poet, 
to a crowd of ingenious ideas : in the space of a 
few. hours he formed the plot of the most piquant 
4md original poem which adorns the French lan- 
guage. 

Whilst he was engaged in writing the Lutrin, he 
composed his first epistle to the king. Madame 
'ac Tl^l^i'^S^* sister of the mareschal de Vivonne 
^nd of Madame de Montespan, promised to pre- 
sent it to his majests, Louis XIV. till then unac- 
'quainted with the author, except by his works ; 
desired to see him. He consequently ordered 
Colbert to introduce him at court. Some days 
after, the mareschal de Vivonne presented Des- 
pr^atfx to the king, who received him with that 
^indness which, notwithstanding the haughtiness 
of deportment with which he has been so often 
' charged, always tempered the air of grandeur and 
of dignity, which characterised ail his actions. 
The king mentioned to him the pleasure which his 
compositions had afforded him^ and expressed a 
desire to hear him recite parts of them. Des- 
pr^aux repeated to his majesty a pait of the Lutrin, 
^rhich had not then been published, and some pas- 
sages from his other compositions. The king, 
^nrfaose attention the various species of the truly 
beautiful never escaped, testified the hijjhest appro- 
bation, and asked Despr^aux with what part of his 
works he was best satisfied. He intreatcd his 
majesty to dispense wih his opinion on that sub- 
ject, adding that an author was incompetent to 
form a correct J'K/pw^^nt of his own woi-ks, and 
^hatt with Tiisptct toi-^selff he entcrtainetl not an 
opinion sufficient;' . ^J^^^ ^^ ^^^/ thus to weigh 



them in the balance. That is of no importance, 
replied the king, I insist on your expressing an 
opinion. Despr^aux obeyed. " That part of my 
works, with which I am best satisfied," said he, 
" is the conclusion of an epistle, which I have pre- 
sumed to address to your majesty." He then re- 
cited the last forty verses of the first epistle. This 
conclusion, which the author had but a short time 
before composed, and which he had till then con- 
cealed from his friends, made a sensible impression 
on the mind of the king. The emotions which 
it produced, were visible in his eyes and on his 
countenance ; he rose with transport from his seat, 
but immediately repressing this movement, '* that 
is very fine," said he, " that is admirable. I would 
give you more praise, if you had not lavished so 
much of it upon me. The public will pronounce 
on your works, the eulogy which they merit; but, 
it is not enough for me to praise you. I give you 
a pension of two thousand livres : I will order Col- 
bert to pay it in advance, and I grant you the pri- 
vilege of impression for all your works*." Before 
the king had addressed himself in this flattering 
manner to the author, M. de Vivonne, transported 
by the beauty of the verses, seized him by the 
throat, and exclaimed <^ ah traitor! you concealed 
that from me." This sally, which even the pre- 
sence of the king did not suppress, was a great 
source of amusement to the persons present. Des- 
pr^aux retired from the court crowned with glory, 
attended by the smiles of fortune, and filled with 
admiration and gratitude towards his sovereign. 
But soon, according to his own confession, did sor- 
row assail him: his newborn honours and the 
munificence of the king lost their charms, and 
soon did he regard them merely as the price of 
his lost liberty. 

An occasion was not long wanting to Despr^aux, 
for paying his tribute of gratitude. The war which 
had just kindled, was one of the most glorious that 
France had ever waged. It elevated the glory of 
the nation and of the king, to the highest eminence. 
Every day was marked by new successes; to 
appear before the enemy, and to conquer seemed 
to be equally easy. Amidst this rapid succession of 
conquests, Despr^aux selected the famous passage 
of the Rhine, and the capture of Namur, as the 
two actions most susceptible of all the embellish- 
ments and charms of poetry. He celebrated the 
first in an epistle of singular excellence, not less 
distinguished for the nobleness of the thoughts 
than for the elegance and harmony of the diction ; 
and the second in an ode, which, unfortunately did 

* Lewis XIV. was desiroai of distinguishing men of let' 
ters, and loved to converse with them. It is universally 
known, that Moliere, Despreaux and Racine, frequently 
enjoyed that honour. Madame de Sevignie, has recorded 
an anecdote* which proves the extensive information he 
acquired, relative to literatures and the protection and 
patronage with which he honoured authors of celebrity.... It 
refers to the extreme kindness, with which he received M. 
Arnauld d'Audille, brother of the celebrated doctor Amauld 
and father of the marquis de Pomponne. «' The king," says 
Madame de Sevignie, " passed an hour in conversation wi^h 
the good man d'Aodille, as pleasantly, with a9 much kind- 
ness, and as ameably as possible; he was pleased wi h the 
opportunity of displaying his wit to this excellent old man, 
and of attracting nis admiration. He told him tliat vanity 
had prompted him to mention, in the pref^e to Joseph, 
that he w)is eighty years old, and that it was sinful. The 
king added, that he must not flatter himself with tho hope 
of being suflfered to remain in his desert ; that he would 
send for him, for he felt pleasure in the society of a man 
who had rendered himself so illustrious, "^hen the good 
man gave him assurances of his fidelity, the king said that 
he entertained no doubts on that subject, and that a man 
who truly served God» was always ^ gpod and loyal subject. 
All this was charminp. The king coi^descende^ to request 
him to dine, and to take an airing in a calashe, which he 
ordered to be provided ; during a whole day did he speak 
of him with admiration**' After such proofs of protection 
and of kindness, on the part of a king, whose enterprises 
were all crowned with the most brilliant success, can we 
be surprised at the enthusiasm with which men of letters 
have spoken of him* 



not answer the expectations of the public, ror tl^c 
good intentions of the author. In all the fonri^r 
works of Despreaux, he had shone only as a great 
luminary of literature and an excellent poet ; Init 
these two last productions distinguish liim As a 
citizen zealous for the glory of his country. This 
it was which induced Louis XIV. to appoint him, 
in conjunction with Racine, historiographer of his 
reign. 

The distinguished favour and protection with 
which the king honoured Despreaux, finully in- 
duced the French academy to receive into its 
bosom, the man of his time, the best entitled to 
the honour of a seat in that illustrious company* 
His enemies, who were prodominent in the acade- 
my, had until then exerted their power to exclude 
him....contemptible vengeance which produced no 
other effect than that of renderinjj its authors 
objects of ridicule: but the firmness which the 
king displayed, in refusing his assent to the ad- 
mission of la Fontaine, %vhom they had preferred 
to him, disconcerted and crushed the cabal. They 
dreaded the king's displeasure, and nominated 
Despreaux to the first vacancy. He and la Fon- 
taine were installed at the same time. He was 
soon after received as a member of the academy 
of Inscriptions. 

MISCELLANY. 

FBOM LITERARY LEISURE. 

In a rainy journey in a post chaise the other day, 
I amused myself with tracing many analogies 
between the progress of human beings throuj^h 
life, and that of the drops of rain from the top of 
the glass to the bottom. It was fortunate for me 
that this idea presented itself to my mind ; for the 
rain was so violent, that it precluded all entertain- 
ment from without: but the speculation I had thus 
engaged in, offered me sufficient occupation within. 
I observed certain drops start from the top with 
equal advantages. An accident impedes one, and 
its course to the bottom is slow, irregular, and 
crooked; ....another, on the contrary, is forwartled 
by some lucky accession, and rolls down in a swift 
straight current; while a third, perhaps, which 
seemed to have a thousand prosperous events in 
its way, which it was scarcely possible to miss....a 
large bubble immediately beneath it, which must 
send it speedily to the end of its journey, or a new 
drop of rain so close to it, that it could hardly fail 
of joinine its current,....falls in with a small drop 
to the left-hand of its regular course, -is retarded, 
turned aside in its career, and reaches no farther 
than to the middle of the papey where it dries up 
in obscurity;. ...another sets out brilliantly, and 
promises to perform its journey in a sti*aight and 
regular line ; when, behold, an overwhelming tor- 
rent pours precipitately upon it, and buries it in a 
superior current;,.. .while a fifth, from small and 
unobserved beginnings, never deviating from the 
right way, and collecting with diligence all the 
little tributary bubbles which lie in its road, sud- 
denly calls the attention to the rapidity with which 
it now reaches the end of its labours^ 

Many fanciful resemblances might here be traced 
to the course of events in life....Chahces, equally 
strange, occur in the pursuit of honour, riches, 
and happiness. In events which depend not on 
our own endeavours, we may trace the same simi- 
litudes. One is hurried rapidly off* tku stage by 
disease ;...,another withers and dies at the root iii 
the midst of life ; another lingers through slow and 
lasting disorders, and rcfiches, by a puinful and 
crooked course, the extreme of old age; wUUc 
another, who sets put ^^ith a full stock of health, 
and every pi-ospect fair and blooming round, is 
suddenly driven off* the stage by aqcident ur mis- 
fortune I 

Eumenes and Lysander were schoolfellows. A 
similarity of a^e, of disposition, and of taien^ hud 
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united them in a strict and affectionate friendship: 
th ey went through their school exercises with alacri- 
ty and credit, and removed together to Cambridge, 
where, notwithstanding some trifling disparity of 
pursuits, their mutual friendship still continued 
unabated....When they quitted Cambridge, how- 
ever, they lost sight of each other. Lysander, 
who was intended for the law, removed to cham- 
bers in Lincoln's inn, whence, after eating the 
proper quantity of mutton, he was called to the 
bar, and went the western circuit«...Hie had studied 
hard, and rose to some degree of consideration 
among his compeers; nor was he only eminent as 
a counse]lor....he shone also in tlie couits of fashion 
and elegance. He was universally allowed to be 
the best partner of any member of the circuit; 
and after two or three revolving seasons, he brought 
back with him to London the fair daughter of a 
wealthy banker in the west of £ngland....His patri- 
monial fortune enabled Lysander to suppoit a 
family. He took a good house in Queen-square, 
rcgulaiiy attended the courts and the circuits, 
wliile his beloved Leonora presented him with a 
babe every year. 

Business now Bowed in apace, his hours were 
all employed, and scarcely ever had he a moment 
to enjoy the company of his wife and children: 
however, he consoled himself with the reflection 
that money came as fast as business, and that Hea- 
ven certainly had ordained him a few years of severe 
toil, that he might enjoy the evening- of his days 
in peace and indolence. 

It was with Lysander, however, as with most 
men : the desire of accumulation increased with the 
power. When he had laid by a sufficient fortune 
to support his wife and children genteely after his 
death, and to enable him to live the rest of his 
days in peace and indolence, he thought he might 
as well leave them affluent as comfortable ; and 
two more years of application would accomplish 
this object. He was now a judge, and presided 
pne year upon the northern circuit. 

As riches had increased, Lysander had grown 
luxurious, and had experienced the natural conse- 
quences of luxury, gout and corpulency....His 
medical advisers recommended more exercise than 
a chariot, and he agreed to ride part of the circuit 
on horseback, derogatory as it might appear to the 
dignity of a judge ; but he considered that health 
was worth more than dignity, and that, as his 
chariot would be on the road, liis importance would 
•till be preserved. 

One morning, when a cloudless sky gave pro- 
mise of a day without rain, Lysander sent his car- 
riage forward betimes, and determined to ride the 
whole stage, which was indeed romanticaiJy beau- 
tiful. All things,, however are uncertain in this 
best of all possible worlds, and nothing more so 
than the weather. Some thin vapours dispersed 
themselves over the sky.. ..they congregated....they 
became an immense mass of cIouds,....and in the 
middle of a large common, Lysander perceived that 
they would speedily fall in torrents. What a mis- 
fortune for a rich gouty Judge . who had his chariot 
at some distance on the road, to be overtaken by 
such a storm in so unsheltered a spot! There was 
no help for it, however, and the clouds were unpo- 
lite enough to keep their promise. A few prelu- 
sive drops gave the first alarm. Lysander mounted 
a lliick great-coat ; but coverings were but as gauze 
before the fury of the squall: he was pi'esently 
wet to the skin, and the uncivil sky looked as if it 
never intended to clear any more, nor was there 
jiiiy town, village, or even habitation within ken. 

At lent^th, after riding some time, greatly annoy- 
ed by tilt: iicklcntss of our English climate, but una- 
IjIj lo think of any remedy for it, except never 
vc';tt . i:»^ en no.acbjick wit'iOiit tlie chariot at his 
•. • '- '»..',' '. \ )'/.- \v' ]•': (•')*.'. r;t' \K'*^'y':\i:'; throir^h 
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ward, and obtain a shelter for him there. He soon 
followed his attendants, and entered the cottage 
with an air of conscious superiority, pulling off his 
drenched garments, and demanding some covering 
while these were dried. The man, woman, and 
three or four young people bustled about with alac- 
rity :....the judge was soon equipped with some dry 
habiliments, coarse indeed, but clean and whole ; 
a comfortable fire was made up....the soaked garb 
of dignity was hung before it ; a table^was set forth, 
covered with a clean white cloth, and a loaf of 
household bread, a pat of butter, a slice of cheese, 
and a jug of ale set upon it. The civility was ex- 
treme, and the welcome undoubted ; so Lysander, 
who in spite of his dignity and his drenching, found 
himself hungry, drew near to the table, ate some 
of the bread, thought it excellent, added butter 
and cheese to it, felt more appetite than he had 
often experienced at a loaded table, and, in short, 
made an excellent meal. He then would have 
sent his servants to fetch his chariot, and some of 
his own cloaths : but the master of the cottage 
said, they might also be hungry and bread and 
cheese would not detain them long. 

It was undoubtedly, derogatory to a Judge's dig- 
nity to remain longer in a mere cottage than was 
absolutely necessary, and this was no more ; for 
the room they were in had a brick floor, whited 
wall, adorned with pewter and copper utensils, and 
the table was only of deal : however, Lysander 
made his dignity for once give way to his host's 
hospitality, though he felt some few uneasy sen- 
sations while his servants were eating in the same 
room with himself. What, however, was to be 
done ? There was no other room in the mansion, 
and Lysander was not inhuman : at length, how- 
ever, the servants had satisfied their appetite...the 
rain was a little abated, and they departed in quest 
of the chariot, and their master's dignity. 

A little fatigued, and feeling inclined to quies- 
cence by the potency of the ale. Judge Lysander 
leaned back in his wicker elbow chair, and survey- 
ed the habitation. He had already performed this 
operation three times, when a delicate fair young 
woman caught his eye. He was surprised to find 
not merely beauty, but grace and elegance in a 
cottage ; and it occurred to him that the other hu- 
man beings that surrounded him, might be as wor- 
thy of his regards, as the shining pewter plates that 
decorated the shelves. He now therefore turned his 
attention to the young people, found they posses- 
sed an air of superior dignity, if it were possible to 
to apply such a word to the inmates of a cottage, 
and that their manners were such as would not 
disgrace a Court. He then looked ^at the father 
and mother, who had for some time, (observing 
that their guest had noticed them so little) been 
gazing at him, and conversing in a low voice toge- 
the. In the mother he saw the countenance of 
discretion, the remains of elegance subdued by 
station, an illumined eye that bespoke a cultivated 
mind, and a dress, though suited to a cottage, yet 
such as displayed tlie true gentlewoman. His sur- 
prise every moment increased ! He looked at his 
host, and in the thin pale man who sat at the op- 
posite side of the fire, he saw....Eumene5 1 

The discovery was no sooner made, than all the 
better feelings of Lysander's heart were roused, 
and he was in an instant in the arms of his friend. 
The young people gazed in surprise ; the eyes of 
the mother betrayed her emotion ; those of Ly- 
sander and Eumenes overflowed. As soon as the 
first transport was over, ** I told you," said Eume- 
nes to his wife, " I told you he had a warm, affec- 
tionate heart." 

« How is it, dear Eumenes," said Lysander, 
" that I seee you here? when we parted in early 
youth, your prospects were as fair as mine, your 
])rJrinK}ny as Lnr^-c, yoi!r talents more brilliant.... 
\'j\\ ic,il :^^L d. .ui'vunjiiivj to ^.i-i'.i'w.il/' 



" Fortune, to be sure," replied Eumenes, « has 
not smiled on me ; but instead of splendour, I pos- 
sess happiness....instead of dignity, virtue.** 

" They are not, I hope necessarily incompatible," 
answered Lysander. 

" Pardon me, my friend," said Eumenes," " I 
spoke at the moment with the silly pride of a dis- 
appointed man... .at least so it must have appeared 
to you; but believe me, I meant no misanthropic 
reflections.... I doubt not but your happier lot com- 
bines all those advantages." 

" Of that yourself shall juflge, Eumenes,'* repli- 
ed the Judge, " fortliat lot you must consent hence- 
forth to share or it will lose all its advantages to me. 
I will introduce your wife to my Leonora, your chil- 
dren to mine; they shall renew the friendship of 
their fathcTS....Perhaps cement it by «till closer 
ties." 

" In this warmth," returned Eumenes^ " I re- 
cognise my own Lysander. ...but you shall hearmj 
story ! 

" You may remember that at Cambrige I fekg 
strong bent for the study of physic, and at the very 
time that you devoted yourself to jurisprudence, I 
was attending medical lectures, and amusing mj 
leisure hours with poetry. When we fteparated 
on leaving Cambridge, we lost sight of each other, 
not, I am persuaded, from an abatement of attach* 
ment on either side, but from the difTerenoeof our 
pursuits. I spent one year at Edinburgh and too- 
ther at Leyden ; and having obtained a sufSdcBt 
stock of medical knowledge, I fixed myaelfia a dis- 
tant town, having first taken out my dipkma* I 
found it diflicult to subsist, for the sititaliaDaft[ie 
town was healthy and the apothecary oftht (rface 
had, from time immemorial, been in poaeisoii o£ 
the title of Doctor. Either nobody was ikk, or 
nobody chose to send for me ; and my paftnoMiny 
had been very much lessened in the putsoit of 
medical education* 

<< This deficiency I had made no doubt «f spee- 
dily supplying when I began to practise; for I 
was conscious of knowledge, and I had DeTcrbeea 
reckoned deficient in benevolence. ToamugeHf 
leisure hours, of which I had enough, I wrote f^- 
ses ; but the inhabitants of..«.hadno turn for TeEKs, 
and I determined to change my quarters. I rciw* 
ved to another town, and succeeded a physidan of 
some eminence, in a great part of his practice 
fees now flowed in with tolerable rapidity. I ^m 
also courted as a companion, and Feliciapetuacdair ' 
verses with pleasure :«...they even made mean in- 
terest in her heart, and a lingering hectic c«i(fc»t, 
of which I had the happiness to cure her, rnjjrtfrrt^ 
us both to each other. ' . ' , ■ 

" Felicia's father was rich, but I was gettiag ©to 
very good practice. Unfortunately the old gctatk- 
man wished some more time to elapse before ke 
gave me his daughter. I told him he was "wvok, 
lor that till I could cdl her my own, I should beles 
able to attend to business. The truth of this 
mg availed nothing with the obstinate old 
and I lost my time and my practice. I was no fofr 
gcr thought worthy of the hand of Felicia, and il 
was disposed of to a dealer in sugar. 

" Enraged with Felicia, her father, and phytic^ 
I gave up my thoughts wholly to the Muses, and pro- 
duced a play. There was no tlieali-e in...., aa^l I 
resolved to publish it. While it waa in the press, 
I was once more called in to a patient....Thi« was 
a crabbed old woman, who had a lovely niece. 
Now the bright eyes of this certain Emilia soon 
obliterated all the traces Felicia had left in my kcart 
and the obstinacy of the old lady's complaint gaTO 
me time to obtain a share of her favour. At length 
the old aurft recovered, and Emilia very convenient- 
ly fell sick. My visits therefore continued; but the 
watchful old maid perceived the purpose of my 
heart, and Emilia was consigned to the care of the 
apothcca'-y, an old man of siixty, and father of a 
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and was told EmUia's hand was destined for a cou- 
sin of her's then in India and that if it were not, it 
should never be given to a poet. 

" Emilia liked this arrangement no better than 
I did, and as she could not conceive that she owed 
implicit obedience to this old aunt, with whom she 
had not resided above a twelvemonth, and as she 
kne^ nothing very favourable of thecousinin India, 
fthe agreed to disappoint the old lady's schemes, 
and give herself to me. As she was two-and-twenty, 
and her little fortune under no restrictions, this 
was attended with no difficulty, and Emilia became 
my wife. The old lady's vengeance, however, de- 
prived me of many of my patients, many more ob- 
jected to a writing doctor, and a circumstance, in 
which the preference was given to an ignorant 
young man, who had neither studied at Edinburg 
nor at Ley den, disgusted me with physic. 

^ About this time an uncle of mine died, and 
left me jf 5000. We calculated on our future mode 
of life, and found that the interest of our money 
would enable us to live without the assistance of 
medicine. We took a small house in a beautiful 
village, deposited our fortune in a capital mercan- 
tile house, and for many years enjoyed all the com- 
Sorts of leisure and independence* We brought up 
our girls to suit any station, and I have two boys 
fighting for their country. Our income, which some 
fortunate circumstances had increased, was regu- 
larly remitted to us by my mercantile friend : but 
about four years ago the house broke, and we 
were involved in the ruin I 

*• Sick of the world, we retired hither, grieved 
only for our children, who, however, support the 
denK>lition of all their more brilliant prospects with 
dutiful resignation. For my part," continued Eu- 
menes, " I am satisfied for myself:....! have not 
long to live ; disappoiatment and uneasiness have 
preyed upon my health, and a few months will ter- 
minate my life. My wife and my children might 
perhapslive to thank the friendshipof Lysander...." 

** And they may depend upon it 1" exclaimed 
Lysander; nor did he break his promise. Poor 
EiHuenes was, indeed, soon after consigned to the 
grave, ending in obscurity a life, whose morn- 
ing pron^iscd more unclouded sunshine. The wi- 
dow and orphans were removed to Lysander's house, 
where a more intimate conrtecticn took place be- 
tween the children tlian had ever subsisted between 
the parents; and Lysander joyfully became the 
fiitherof two of the daughters of Eumenes. 

Not always do those, who set out in life with 
equal prosj>ects, enjoy the same good fortune ? nor 
does prosperity universally harden, nor adversity 
unlibrmly sour the human heart. 

AK author's evenings. 

pxoM The shop of mbssrs. colon and spondeb. 
In this languid season of the natural year, and in 
ll^l^oomy season of the political one, I am oblig- 
ed to take more than ordmary pains to ward off the 
attacks of melancholy, and strive to lose, or at 
least to mitigifie my sense of the tyranny of tlie 
American populace, by reading merry books, pro- 
duced by laughing wit in tranquil times. We 
read in Horace, of one, whose characteristic was 
risus undique quxrit. This seeker of mirth was a 
wise man j and while we are restrained in this " pri- 
^j7n-house the world," it is the most judicious part 
to look as smilingly as we can from our grate^ and 
to ridicule and deride the wayward pranks of the 
many fools and rascals, who pass by. When my 
car has been pained through the day, with the awk- 
■vrai^d music of militta drun\s, and with Xh^ lying 
principles and broken metaphors of a hot holiday 
declaimer, I sit up all n%ht to read Fielding and 
Rabelais, and sometimcb copy such a pleasant 
jest -as the following. 

When I inform you that I was a chief partner in 
the poetic firm of Delia Crusca, Anna Matilda, and 
that brilJhint phalanx of poets, who illustrated the 



world some time, ago, you will probably recollect 
having read many of my most astonishing and su- 
per-excellent performances. Evil days, however, 
have at length come upon us ; we have been partly 
laughed out of notice, and some of us by perse- 
verance have fairly written ouf school ctown. You 
will probably recollect, that the basis of our poetry 
was epithet ; none of our substantives were allowed to 
standby themselves, but were gravely accompanied 
by a weighty adjective^ as you may sometimes see 
a tiny miss followed in her shopping excursions 
by a tall footman. Of these epithets I have yet a 
large collection, which I am disposed to sell by 
auction, either together, or what perhaps would 
be preferable, in small lots, for the accommoda- 
tion of families or individuals. I can assure you, 
that, although they have often been used, they are 
as good as new ; and I will venture to say, will 
appear to as much advantage twenty years hence, 
as now. Although our school may be at present 
under a cloud, it is probable it may revive at some 
future period, and our language be again involved 
in all the charming obscurity of sentimental exple- 
tives. Meanwh'de, I send you my catalogue, and 
you may print them in the usual letter ; although 
when ive print them in our poems, we generally use 
SMALL and GREAT CAPITALS, and plenty ! ! 
of notes of admiration ! I ! 

CATALOGUEf 
Sensaste bosoms 
Embowering woods 
Translucent rays 
Whispering showtrt 
Quivering throbs 
Eagle-wafted cart 
Air-bornt visions 
Dank boughs 
Ditto leaves 
Filmy mandet 
Dark orb'd lids 
Sparry sides 
Dimpling tiiles 
Treasured tears 
Gnarled bosoms 
Pulsate brains 
Filmy vapours 
Filmy wings 
Filmy curtains 
Brawling currents^ 
Quivering bosoms 
Sparry grots 
Curling incense 
Sphery thrones 
Tiiyme-embroidered grove 
Musky air 
Murky hour 
Ever blistering shame 
Lustrous lids 
Tufted groves 
Tepid channels 
Carnaged brave 
Gelid caverns 
Willow margined strtams 
Shadowy dreams 
plumy race 
Obtrusive clouds 
Blossomed sprays 
Undulating lights 
Sapphire streams 
Tangled mazes 
Dew besprinkled heaths 
Arrowy showers 
Soft linked notes 
Lucid tears 
Lucid clouds 
Feathery hours 
Gadding stems 
Dappled skies 
Lustrous hues 
Mental spheres 
Glowing hours 
Livid clouds 
Gossamer veils 
Wafting wings 
Lustrous tints 
Velvet sod 
Tiptoe pleasures 
Light heel 'd graces 
Light fingered rogues 
Three fingered Jack 
Jlippling stream 



yelling stornu 
Breezy hills 
Lucid rills 
Koseate dye 
Withering anguish 
Feathery chains 
Rifted pines 
Leafy beds 
Daisied plains 
Weedy banks 
Glimmering glimpses 
Pebbly ways 

I am, 8^c. 

A DELLA CaUSCAN. 

P. S. I mnst request your compositor to be very 
correct in the printing of these articles. It is very 
difficult to mend the errors of the Delia Crusca 
school. I intend this catalogue as an exercise for 
children on " words of two or three syllables,." I 
think I hear the mistress saying....come Anna Ma- 
tilda, cast a glimmering glimpse on this paper, and 
let me see if you can spell murky hours. Laura 
Maria, what//wy vapours keep you so long on the 
pebbly way ? Why don't you come to your leafy 
bedy l!fc. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE FORI FOLIO. 
Mr* Oldschool, 

I have just been perusing the twenty-fourth 
number of your paper, and with your leave, will 
make a few observations on some part of its con- 
tents, which I have the vanity to flatter myself will 
not be found altogether impertinent. 

As I have no doubt but the genuine Oldschool 
principles) as well of language, as of morals, poli- 
tics and philosophy, are meant to be adhered to in 
this publication, I make no apology for commenc- 
ing these reniarks, by observing, that there occurs 
a flagrant instance of American corruption in the 
letter to Samuel Saunter Esquire. I know it may 
be urged, that this is not imputable to the Editor^ 
as not being the author of that letter... .This is 
granted. But surely, the mere noticing of such a 
blunder, may have some tendency to prevent simi- 
lar blemishes in future. The sentence alluded to 
is this.*.." I suspect myself of misapprehension^ 
not only because the style of J. D. is not remarka- 
bly clear, but because these sentiments are A^ery 
strange in one, who has read either of the works of 
of any of the authors mentioned." Apply the word 
" either" to the context, and should we not imagine 
that Richardson, Le Sage, Smollett and Fielding, 
were each of them the author of only two works ? 
I am far from wishing to enter into the controversy 
between J. D. and H. E. but I think an author 
ought be very careful to write with great perspicu- 
ity and accuracy, before he accuses another of 
adopting " a style not remarkably clear'" I con- 
fess I found no difliculty in understanding the lan- 
guage used by J. D. 

I now proceed to say a few words on the senti- 
ments respecting Cowley, /lazarded by Messrs. Co- 
lon and Spondee. I cannot but think them most un- 
mercifully severe. I am no great admirer of Cowley, 
yet I must confess that, in my opinion, neither his 
Mistress^ his Davideisy his Constantia and Fhiletus^ 
nor even his Pindaric Hoyden^ deserves that unbound- 
ed censure, which has been so liberally bestowed. I 
am not in possession of the original Latin of his 
Books of Plants, but sure I am, that the translation 
of them by different authors, exhibits some of the 
genuine beauties of poetry. I am afraid that Messrs. 
Colon and Spondee, by avoiding his Mistress j and skip- 
ping over his Davideis, have deprived themselves of 
the pleasure which the perusal of many an exquisite 
poetical morceau contained in these two works, 
would have aflbrded. Have they, indeed, yet to 
become acquainted with The Spring, The Change, 
The Inconstant, Her Name, and The Waiting- 
Maid, from the Mistress, or the following passa^^es 
from the Davidcis ? 
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But now the ttrly birds began to call 
The morning forth ; uprose the sun and Saul : 
Both, as men thought^ rose fresh from sweet repose. 
But both, alas ! from restless labour rose : 
For in Saiul's breast, envy, the toilsome sin, 
Had, all that night, active and tyrannous been; 
She' expell'd all forms of kindness, virtue, grace, 
Of the past day no footsteps left, or trace; 
The new-blown sparks of bis old rage appear, 
Vor could his love dwell longer with his fear. 
So near a storm wise David would not stay, 
Kor trust the glittering of a faithless day. 
He saw the sun call in his beams apace. 
And angry donds march up into their place. 
The sea itself smooths his rough brow awhile. 
Flattering the greedy merchant with a smile i 
But he, whose shipwreck*d bark it drank before. 
Sees the deceit, and knows it would have more.... 
Such is the sea, and such was Sanl.... 
But Jonathan his son, and only good. 
Was gentle as fair Jordan's useful flood i 
Whose innocent stream, as it in silence goes. 
Fresh honours and a sudden spring bestows, 
On both its banks, to every flower and tree ; 
The manner bow lies hid, th' effect we see. 
But more than all, more than himself he lov'd 
The man whose worth his father's hatred mov'd. 
For vihen the noble youth at Damnair stood. 
Adorn 'd with sweat, aud painted gay with blood, 
Jonathan pierced him through with greedy eye, 
And understood the future majesty. 
Then destin'd in the glories of his look. 
He saw, and straight was with amazement strook. 
To see tJie strength, the feature and the grace 
Of his young limbs ; he saw his comely face, 
Where love and reverence so mingled were; 
And head, already crown'd with golden hair. 
He saw what mildness his bold sp'rit did tame* 
Gentler than light, yet powerful as a flame ; 
He saw his valour by their safety prov*d 
He saw all this, and as he saw he lov'd. 

DAviDBis, L. 3. c. 1. et seq. 

Awake, awake, my lyre! 

And tell thy silent master's humble tale. 

In sounds that may prevail; 

Sounds that gtntle thoughts inspire ; 

Though so exalted she. 

And I so lowly be, 

Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 

Hirk ! how the strings awake ! 
Aud though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear, 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try. 
Now all thy charms apply. 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 

Weak lyre ! thy vlrtoe, sure. 

Is useless here, since Uiou art only found 

To core, but not to wound ; 

And she, to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weaJc, too, wilt thou prove 

My passion to remove i 

Physic to other ills, thour't nourishment to lort. 

Sleep, sleep, again my lyre! 
For thou can'st never tell thy htmible tale. 
In sounds, that will prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 
All thy vain mirth lay \)y, 
Bid thy strings silent lie ; 

Sleep, Sleep again', my lyre ! and let thy master die. 
PAviDEis, i«. 3, ad finem. 

I think no real judge of poetry could deny the 
beauty of the passages thus quoted and alluded to, 
though it must be confessed that thev partake, in 
common with all Cowley's works^ of his peculiar 
kind of quibble arid conceit. 

The White-Lily, the Poppy and the Rose; Life 
and Fame, and the Extacy, will at least plead some 
extenuation, at thebar pf cancjid criticism, for the 
Books of Plants, and the Pindaiic Odes. Even in 
the juvenile poem of Constantia and Philetus much 
might be found to praise. But, having already ex- 
tended my observations, beyond the limits, which I 
at first prescribed to myself, I shall conclude, with- 
out particularly specifying what passages have 
struck me as most beautiful in this piece, by thank- 
ing these critical gentlemen for calling my atten- 
tion to an author, who, though very unequal) ha^ 
oficu afforded me real grAtification, 
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And now permit me to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance a few lines from my own shop, (to use 
the allusion of Messrs. Colon & co.) which you are 
welcome to treat as you think proper. 

HoaAca, Odb 38, Book 1, TRAtisLA.TBo. 

Boy, this Persian pomp disgusts me, 

Gaudy garlands cease to brakl, 
leek not where the blushing rose-bud 

Lingers in th' autumnal shade. 

Simple wreaths of modest myrtle 

Best become thy brows and mine. 
Thee the laughing nectar serving, 

Me carousing, 'neath the vine. 

REVIEW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

" An Address to the Members of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Fire Society^ at their annual meetings 
May 2«, 1803. By John ^incj Adams." Boston^ 
printed by Russel and Cutler , 1802. 8vo.pp.t5. 

A benevolent institution to relieve those, whom 
a destructive element often reduces to penury, has 
been long established in the capital of New-Eng- 
land, and by the annual custom of the society, it 
is not only auxiliary to alms giving, but to elo- 
quence. 

In modem times, holiday orations are so trite 
in their topics, or so feeble in their structure, that, 
like most ephemeral productions, they glide to the 
tomb of forgetfulness, with little more notice, than 
the ironical regret of the poet 

•* These are....9h no! these t»er«....the Gazeteert,** 
But, the performance before us, is of a more splen- 
did character, and will enjoy a more honourable 
destiny. Though necessarily local, and though its 
author was cramped by the triteness of his theme, 
yet, it is vivified and decorated by that charmful 
power of genius, which can always 

" What is dark illumine, 

" What is low raise and support," 

It isthe vigorous and graceful off-spring of amind, 
stored with the aphorisms of wisdom, and imbued 
with a deep tinct of classical literature. The style is 
nervous and rhetorical. The sentiments ai-e libe- 
ral and manly, and the whole is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the talents and Catholicism of a sensible 
and feeling writer. 

The orator, alluding to the late conflagrations, 
which have defaced his natal town, and to the 
death of an infant, who perished miserably in the 
flames, employs the following animated apostro- 
phe, which is coloured with the glowing pencil of 
Rousseau. 

What these perils are, the experience of the last 
winter has depicted in colours, which the pencil 
of description could only dilute and weaken. The 
trea.sures of commercial opulence, the shelter of 
honest industry, tlie solemn temple of Almighty 
God, have alternately fallen within the ruffian grasp 
of insatiate ruin. Would to heaven this were the 
worst I....Daughters of the land ! If virtuous sensi- 
bility could assume a form, and appear in person 
here, she would only be the loveliest of women : If 
tenderness has a throne of glory upon earth, it is 
in the heart of a mother....Lovely women I tender 
mothers! will you forgive me, for renewing the 
pang, which thrilled in your bosoms, when the de- 
stroying angel laid his hand upon the helpless in- 
nocence of infancy ? Yes! the tear that steals from 
your eyes, is a tear of compassion, and not of bit- 
terness; it is the pledge that henceforth your irre- 
sistible influence will unite, with that of all our 
public spirited citizens, to redeem the future gene- 
rations from this impending sword of destruction. 

In pages 6, and 7, the following remarks an- 
nounce, that the orator is not led astray, by the 
meteors of imposing novelty. 

" One of your great and laudable purposes is that 
of stimulating genius, to useful discoveries tend- 



ing to secure the lives and property of our fellofr 
men from destruction by fire. But the discoveries 
of genius are seldom the result of external stimu- 
lus : genius is of an eccentric character ; of a restive 
temper ; disdainful of guidance or controul, he 
resists all influence from without ; he deserts eve* 
ry path not traced by himself. Nor is it your de- 
sign to ask of g*enius, assistance, which even he h 
incompetent to afford. In vain would genius stand 
upon the beach and forbid the waves of ocean to 
approach his feet: In vain would he bid the flowers 
of spring to bloom on Zembla's eternal snows: In 
vsun would he cotnmand golden harvests to smile 
on Zara's scorching sands : In vain would he resist 
or evade the laws of nature, and of nature's God.... 
All his attempts to render permanent what they 
have proclaimed peiishable are but the memorials 
of his impotence. Let us then not be sanguine to 
indulge hopes of obtaining much relief from the 
discoveries of genius. It is by reiterating with un- 
wearied hand, the exhibition of truths long known 
but not sufiiciently felt, by redoubling line upon line 
by crowding precept upon precept, by wearing 
down the garb persuasion to the very tatters of ioi- 
portunity, that your association will most efiectu- 
aU contribute to arrest the progress of desdaiioo, 
and disarm the fury of the element. If we spam 
the long tried, faithful shield of prudence, with 
what authority can we call upon genius for new 
devices to supply iu place ? Is it not like theCoiiB- 
tryman in the Fable^ who appeals for aid to Her* 
cules, when he should apply his own sbooido' to 
the wheel ? Alas ! my friends, we havt here less 
occasion for the inventive faculties of geRia%t&an 
for the warning voice of experience. We want 
firmness rather than fancy, discretion ttAftt thin 
discovery, stubborn preservance in demoDStrsled 
right, rather than eagersearch of ingenious noHhy.'* 

The following eloquent peroration, abundantly 
evinces, that Mr. Adams has not disdained to im* 
bibe from the classic fountain. 

" My countrymen ! When memory turm a re- 
trospective eye upon the days that are paaty iiow 
short is the space, before she meets the vcmenSile 
forms of a Clarke> a Belknap, and a Minot 1 When 
she returns and searches with anxious Iook« once 
more to find them in the ranks, among the liriiig 
friends of science, of virtue and of man, she seeks 
in vain ! They are here no more ! Where can «e 
look for support under such reiterated and bea9|r 
blows, but to the pillars of stoic fortitude? Wlkav 
can we hope for comfort under such great «tttf 
multiplied bereavements, but in the arms rfijlteii 
tian resignation? It is not for man to quetrts^fig 
scrutinize the dispensations of his Maker. -Una- 
vailing lamentation is inconsistent with the'^^Rap* 
nity of our nature : It is incompatible with tw . 
duties of our religion....Sainted spirits ofourabjicnt 
friends!.. .If from the abodes of blessedness, tWs|^ 
its of the just, made perfect, are permitted t^ lUk 
down upon this dreary scene of human life, and 
to influence the conduct of their foi*mer partnetm 
of mortality, call us away from the eontemplaiiofi 
of our loss, by alluring us to the imitation of your 
virtues! As the Grecian sculptor pioposed bjr 
the chissel to convert Mount Athos into the statue 
of a mortal hero, may the holy mountain of 
our nation and country bear throughout its ex* 
tent the lineaments of your immortal minds? 
If we have not yet learnt to preserve the fei^ 
tures and honour the memory of departed excel* 
lence in monumental marble, may your exam** 
pie by its operation upon the hearts of the Ti* 
sing generation! erect the fabric of your lame 
on a basis stronger than of earth; on founda^ 
tions more dvirablc than the everlasting hills ! May 
we learn of you to combine in happy union> sin- 
cere devotion with eplightcned philosophy; tbe 
fervid love of freedom with the chastened disci- 
pline of good ordtr; true christian meekness oT 
spirit with intrepid boldness in the cause of trutli^ 
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mild compassion for the guttty with inflexible op- 1 
position to guilt ; glowing patriotism with uniycr- 
sal philantrophy ! So shall some emanations of your j 
exalted characters remain to latest time on earth ! 
So shall the kindly radianceof your memory here, 
point the way to your cloudless effulgence in the 
skies 1" 

The motto, which the author has most happily 
applied, is derived fmm \ht\Annus Mirabilis of Dry- 
i>£:n, a poem which will be always admired, for its 
double excellence of strength and splendour. 

" Methinks already from this chemic flame, 

I see a city of more precious moidf 
Kich as the town which gives the Indies name» 

With silver pav*d, and all divine with gold. 

DmYD£N*s Anmu MirMUa, 

On the whole, whether this address is viewed 
as an animated exhortation against improvidence, 
respecting one of the most merciless of the ele- 
ments, or as a just eulogy of the amiable minot, or 
as a specimen of chaste and r/osj/Va/ eloquence, un- 
biembhed by the metricious affectation of the herd 
of holiday harranguers, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that we think it not only deserves the 
attention of the inhabitants of Boston, but of men 
of letters at large. 



TO EVADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A valued friend, who has often assisted and 
cheered the Editor in his course, is affectionately 
addressed in the following lines from the generous 
and classsic Giffobd, and the Editor hopes that in 
some pause oi judicial care^ his friend will ibrget 
for a moment the eloquence of the/<7rtim, and turn 
liis ^^ bright fantastic eye" to every willing muse. 

Y«a too, whole Menander, who combine. 

With htft pure language and his flowing Unei 
The soui. of comedy, may steal an hour 
From ^imfand cbace of itiil escaping power. 
The poet and the sage again miite, 
Andsweetly blend instniction with delight. 

The Life of Boileau, which we are presenting 
to the publiC) is no stale scrap of biography. It is 
a recent composition from the polished pen of the 
Abb^ Lev]zac,one of the politest scholars among the 
French emigrants in London. To a literary friend 
the Editor is indebted for a translation fisuthful to the 
^•ense, and easy to thfc ear. 

• We wonder how the love-sick " Damon," with 
•uch a ^ deep hole through his heart," could sit up 
lot^ enough to write his " Complaint to his mis- 
tteas". He is fairly stabb*d, as master Shakspeare 
-aaith) with a white wench* s black eye. Hudibras has 
loDg^ since described his case. 

His soul 

It bumi in his belly to a coal. 

one of thosei who, according to the sarcastic 

•^ I a*^# * die, 

' r . tlirllPd by the Uquid peril of an eye. 
I"' " . Gasp... .at a recollection^ and drop down 
f^- At the long streamy ligbtning....of z.fiown, 
&' » 
^ As we look upon him to be defunct, and as his 

aamse is as dead as he, to the consideration of his 
ikxecutors we recommend Potter's field, rather than 

-f 4&e Port Folio, as the repository for Damon and his 

.f. ditties. 

h ' Our highly esteemed correspondent, n, we hope, 

^ uwU write frequently. His choice of an article from 

/tiie Memoirs of baron Polhiitz, demonstrates his 

'ttmste, and his translation is an agreeable specimen 

' of his talents. 

The hint, respecting Norris's Sermon, shall be 
i-e^^arded. 

In our copy of Mr. Gifford's exquisite imitation 
of HoaACE. in No. 23 of this paper, a strange hallu- 
^nation in the text escaped us. A whole line was 
<»zniued. We beg pardon of Mr. GiflFord for dis- 
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torting a limb of his charming child of poetry, and 
we thank our critical correspondent for indicating 
tbis blemish. 

The Editor is delighted to have an opportunity 
to pay a just tribute to the genius and various litera- 
ture of the author of the Oration, lately delivered in 
Boston, before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society. The " Review" was promptly prepared, 
and unavoidably delayed. To a friend and to a man 
of letters, the Editor has a right to use the follow- 
ing language, which, though fervid poetry, is ho- 
nest truth. 

'• 1 long have seen thy merits, long have lov'd, 
Yet lovM in silence, lest the rmit should say 
Too partial friendship tun'd the applausive lay; 
Now, now, that all conspire thy name to raise. 
May join the shout of uxsuspectbd praise./ 

W. GiFFomo. 

" AsMODKo" is one of the most agreeable of our 
correspondents. The editor of the Walpole paper, 
who has a good taste in polite literature, declares, 
that the burlesque of the modern opera airs,*' where 
Schulkill o'er his rocky bed roars," Sec. bids fair 
to be one of our staple songs* 

The " Imitation of the fourth Satire of Boileau" 
is strong and bitter as TewksSurj mustard. It will 
appear in the fulness of time ; but we must retrench 
and modify a little, so as not to offend their wor- 
ships arid their reverences. We wish that our cor- 
respondent would frequently communicate a share 
of his poetical stock. We regret our blunder, and 
assure him that it was unwittingly committed. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

The uncertainty of events to come, and the total 
darkness of mankind, with respect to futurity, have 
been the darling themes of ancient and of modern 
declaimers. An Hibernian gentleman was lately 
complaining that he had read yesterday* s papers, 
and today's papers, but he could never get sight of 
tO'tnorrow^s paper* 

Mr. Lewis is said to be manufacturing another 
shocking tragedy. We hope this will not interrupt 
his long expected pantomine, called Harlequin 
death. We understand the hospital scene, and the 
inside of the gravesj to be two of the most charm- 
ing spectacles ever offered to the public, and the 
cojin and death-bed scenes are reported as truly 
comical. The public must be anxious for a per- 
formance in which they Will be so delightfully fright- 
ened and so horridly entertained, [J/. Post. 



One would scarcely wish for a more glittering 
reputation, than that which has been bestowed 
upon .an emigrant prince, by an eloquent states- 
man. 

He is eloquent, lively, engaging in the highest 
degree ; of a decided character, full of energy and 
activity. In a word, a brave, honourable and 
accomplished cavalier. 

In the " New-York Evening Post," a gazette, 
which we " delight to honour," there appeared 
sometime since, a parody of Gray's elegy, written 
in a country church yard. Of this parody it is 
nought but justice to declare, that a sharper satire, 
in purer phrase, or with more sparkling wit, has 
not yet appeared, at the expense of Mr. Jefferson 
and African philosophy. The Port Folio, is so 
crouded with literary miscellany, that we are often 
hindered from copying from the leading papers, 
many articles of unquestionable merit, which 
allude to the " transient topic of the times." Our 
silence is by no means a proof of indifference or 
contempt. We hope to find opportunity to pre- 
serve many fugitive papers, which appear in an 
ephemeral form* 



SEEMONS or THE PRESIDEKT OF PRIKCETON 
COLLEGE. 

In one of the latest numbers of " The British 
Critic," we are much please<l to read the following 
candid criticism upon the discourses of one of the 
most eloquent of our Divines. 

" Sermons on various subjects, 1)y Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, D. D. President of the College of New- 
Jersey, in America. 8vo. 400 pp. 7s. 6d. Maw- 
man, 1801. 

" The following Sermons," says a short adver- 
tisement, " were transmitted by the author, with a 
view of ascertaining how far his mode of thinking 
and writing might be acceptable to the people of 
the United Kingdoms of Great-Britain." We 
doubt not, that they will be found acceptable to 
many in this country. The style is lively and vi- 
gorous. The remonstances of the author against 
infidels and corrupt philosophy, are pointed and 
strong, and many of his observations are recom- 
mended also by novelty. That the writer admires 
and copies the manner of the French preachers, of 
eminence, would have been perceived, without his 
confession of it; but this will be an additional re- 
commendation, to those who condemn the dis- 
courses of the English pulpit in general, for want 
of animation. 

The following very striking prayer which con- 
cludes the eight discourse, will perhaps as strongly 
characterize the writer, as a longer extract. « Oh 
God ! in thy mercy arrest the profligacy of this age ! 
Make thy word quick and powerful ! Let it pene- 
trate, with deep and effectual conviction, the con- 
science of secure guilt, and destroy those deceitful 
maxims, which the heads of sinners framed only 
to justify their crimes! Let it triumph over the 
pernicious principles of a false philosophy the 
offspring of our degenerate manners. Amen." 

To this prayer, we also most earnestly repeat 
Amen : and, for the sake of this, and many otht:r 
good passages, we strongly recommend the volume. 

The conductors of " The Balance," a spirited 
paper, published at Hudson, in the following manly 
manner, announce their partiality and their pride. 
We are never more gratified than to have an op- 
portunity to re-echo the bold tones of those, who 
appear to have a just scorn for that most ignomi- 
nious of all possible thraldom, a servitude to the 
POPULACE. We rejoice that some of our public 
papers, openly, constantly, clearly and decisively 
expi*ess honest truth in explicit language ; and we 
lament that there are so many, which appear to 
have no other object than to retail the nauseous 
stuff of political mountebanks, to flatter the preju- 
dices, and foster the delusions of the people, to puff 
up changeling imbecility with intoxicating fumes 
and by every ingenious and vile art to stifle the 
voice of experience and suffocate genius and virtue. 

Amidst the strife of contending parties the edi- 
tors have taken a firm and independent ground. 
They have pledged themselves to no " sect." They 
are awed by no threats.. ..they are won by no flat- 
te ry. They are the sincei*e advocates ol principles 
....not the pliant tools of men. Faithfully adhering 
to TRUTH, and studying to be useful, they rely on 
the good sense and candour of the public for sup- 
port.. ..and when they are called upon to decide 
whether they will sacrifice their opinions, or relin- 
quish their business, they will, without hesitation, 
choose the latter....None but a fool would place 
himself precisely between the fires of two contend- 
armies; and none but a knave would desert his 
side, even if threatened with defeat. 

EPIGRAM. 
Dick on his wife could not bestow 

One tear of sorrow, when she died. 
Her life had made so many flow, 
a That all the briny foant was dried 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Oldschool, 
[I wxs yesterday sympathizing with a friend, at the fate of 
poor captain Jack, alias Quashee, who was unfortunately 
hung at Winton, North-Carolina, only for an ** intention 
to rise, and commence % general massacre of the white 
inhabitants." My friend told me, that, among the accom- 
plishments he was universally known to possess, his poeti- 
cal talents had not been much noticed; that many of his 
fugitive pieces possessed considerable merit, and he hoped 
they woold be collected and published by the democratic 
society, of which he (poor feUow !) had been a member ; 
in proof of this, he produced from his pocket the follow- 
ing copy of admirable verses, which I requested, and ob- 
tained permission to send you. The only liberty I have 
suffered myself to take, is to place the line of Persius at 
its head, which I have no doubt Quashee would have ap- 
proved of, on its being explained to him, for, in all proba- 
bility, his knowledge of the languages did not extend 
beyond that of the Gold Coast, and a little English. 
The orthography I have not dared to alter, as, I think, 
by reducing it to rule, it would have lost much of its 
inimitable wildncss and simplicity. 

ASMODBO.] 

Dicere res grandes nostro dat musa poetic. 

Fbssius, sat. 1. 

Our massa Jefieson he sajr^ 

Dat all mans free alike are bom ; 

Den tell me, why should Quashee staf, 
To tend de cow and hoe de corn \ 
Huzza for massa JefiesonI 

And if all mans alike be free, 

Why should de one, more dan his broder, 
Hab house and pom ? for poor Quashee 

No hab de one, no hab de oder. 

Huzza, &c« 

And why should one hab de white wife, 

And me hab only Quangeroo? 
Me no see reason for me life ! 

No ! Quashee hab de white wife too* 

Huz^, &c* 

For make all like, let blackee nab 
De white womans....dat be de track ! 

Den Quashee de white wife will hab. 
And massa Jef* shall hab de black* 
Huzza, Sec* 

Why should a judge (him alway white) 

Ton pickaninny put him paw, 
Cause he steal little ? dat no rite ! 

No ! Quashee say he'll hab no law. 

Huzza, Sec. 

Who care, me wonder^ for de judge ? 

Quashee no care....no not a feder ; 
Our party soon we make him trudge, 

We all be democrat togeder. 

Huzza, Sec. 

For where de harm to cut de troat 

Of him no like ? or rob a little ? 
To take him hat, or shoe, or coat, 

Or wife, or horse, or drink, or vittle ? 

Huzza, &c. 

Huzza for us den ! we de boys 

To rob and steal, and burn and kill ; 

Huzza! me say, and make de noise! 
Huzza for Quashee ! Quashee will 
Huzza for massa Jefieson 1 



STANZAS WRITTEN BY MOON-LIGHT. 

The full orb'd moon o'er the blue arch of heaven 

Serenely sails ; 
Breathes through the whispering groves the breath 
of even, 

In cooling gales* 
As on the pliinetary worlds I gaze. 

Which gild the pole. 
Scenes of past times, and deeds of other days 

Steal o'er my soul. 



England's white cliffs in fancy's visions ahine^ 

Beetling the main. 
Where my young muse, at Nature's levely shrine, 

Pour'd her first strain. 
Ah ! scenes belov'd, which from my pensive breast 

Force the warm sigh. 
When shall I from my weary wanderings rest 

Beneath your sky ? 
Oh ! when shall I retrace "my native plain 

And favourite grove ? 
When shall my throbbmg bosom greet again 

The friends I love ? 
Fair is Columbia's land, where Nature pours 

Her richest stores ; 
Fair as the laughing vales and genial bowers 

On Albion's shores ; 
Yet Fancy ever loves the spot to trace. 

With fond delight. 
When wing'd with rapture, life's young moments 
flew, 

Unstain'd and bright. 
Where many a warm affection round the heart 

Entwin'd its chain. 
Kind friendship, candid pity's generous part, 

And love's sweet pain.... 
Shine, then, thou full orb'd moon, and breathe> soil 
gale 

Along the grove ; 
And as I wander o'er the silvery vale. 
In pensive musings oft shall memory hail 
The distant scenes, and absent friends I love« 

s. 

[The following rustic dialog, the^'^pf d*e9pnt of a youth- 
ful American, and imitauve of the classical colloquy be- 
tween Lydia and Horace, is easy and humorous. 

Jonathan. 
While I was lov'd by sweet Jemime> 
How, like a whirligig, flew time ; 
But now some rival steals my rest, 
To 'Mima's boMm gently presU 

Jemima. 
While I alone claim'd all your care, 
And Chlo' than 'Mima was less fair. 
Who then such bliss as mine could prove ? 
Or equal me in warmth of love ? 

Jonathan. 
The silken chains of Chlo' I wear ; 
Her voice and lute are soft as air ; 
For her I live, and gladly I, 
Contented, for her sake would die* 

Jemima. 
Teddy, fond youth," well known to fame^ 
Glows with a lover's purest flame ; 
So warm the heart he gives for mine, 
For him I life would twice resign* 

Jonathan. 
But 'Mima, if we both should wish 
Again in lt)ve's horse-pond to fish ; 
Sliould I reject Ohio's dazzling charms. 
And press thee glowing in my arms. 

Jemima. 
Though Teddy thee excelFd as far, 
As Sol the glimm'ring of a star; 
Though beauty's form should make thee rove 
To taste the sweets of various love, 
True, as the needle to the pole. 
Thou should'st attract Jemima's soul* 

SELECTED POETRY. 

[They, who have laughed at the meny story of" Rebecca 
Strype," lately published in the Port Folio, will smile at 
the following, which setms to be of the same family of 
merriment.'] 

A SHORT STORY. 
Jack Dash, in town a first-rate beaU) 

Some time ago. 
For near a month had never ventur'd out ; 
'Twas wise ; for Jack was poor ; and what bespoke^it 
Was, that he had no money in his pocket ; 



And therefore was not quite prepared to meet 
A friend of his, who siily in the streetj 

To tap him on the shoulder, lurk'd about* 

A doctor's wife, hard by ; 

Who much delighted in his company, 
For Jack to please the ladies had the skill. 

Began to think him /// ; 
So sent her servant, Thomas, to assure him 

That if hy fell disease he was assail'd, 
And would but freely tell her what he ail'd, 

She'd get some draughts that very soon should 
cure him. 

The message hearing, thus replied young Dash.... 

Friend Tom, then tell your mistress I will thank 
her. 
As my disorder's only ....want of cash, 

To let the drafts be.*..o» her husband's banker. 

For many unsuccessful years. 

At Cynthia> feet I lay. 
Bathing them often with my tears, 

I sigh'd, but durst not pray* 

No prostrate wretch, before the shrine 

Of some lov'd saint above. 
E'er thought his goddess so divine^ 

Or paid more awful love* 

Still the disdainful nymph look'd dowa 

With coy insulting pride ; 
Receiv'd my passion with a frowDi 

Or tum'd her head aside* 

Then Qupid whispered in my ear, 
" Use more prevailing charms, 

*' You modest, whining fool, draw near» 
** And clasp her in your arms* 

" With eager kisses tempt the maid, 

" From Cynthia's /«?c/ depart, 
« The lips he briskly must invade, 
• <* That would possess the heart.'* 

With that I shook off all the slave, 

My better fortunes tried 5 
When Cynthia in a moment gav# 

What she for years denied. 

[An elegant modem poet, in the fbllowing Impromptu ia 
allusion to some partnership in a lottery ticket, hflatlni 
jeered Mrs. ...who is a beautiful, but a verjr Uurfe TyTfUtJ 

In wedlock a species of lottery liea. 

Where in blanks and in prizes we deal» 

But how comes it that yoU) such a capital prtwt^ 
Should so long have remain'd in tJie vheHP 

If ever, by Fortune's indulgent decree. 

To me such a ticket should roll, ^ ' 

Asixteenthy heaven knows, were sufficient Gbr Sp^ 
For what could I do with the whole ? 

IMPROMPTU 

ON TWO VARNISHED BEAUTIES. ^ 

In either face such mad 'ning beauties dwelt. 
That wild-ey'd rapture scarcely knew restraiat j 
But now in pity for the pang I felt, 
The tender creatures cover them with paint. 
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ro SAMUEL SAUStEBj iS^. 

%K)dcfinqae Oftendit, mihl sic, iiicrediilus odi. 

BOEACX. 

Mr. Saukter, 

When the comparathre merit of the works of 
the author of Charles Grandison &c was formerly 
considered, the object was to ascertain, or rather 
to enquire, whether his plan, was more likely to 
hare a beneficial effect upon the taste and morals 
of society, than the plan of others who did not aim 
like that author to exhibit highfinibhed models of 
moral excellence. 

These observations I see have attracted the 
attention of a correspondent, who I find is a warm 
admirer of Richardson ; the animadversions, he has 
made Kladve to this inquiry, deserve some reply. 
It was before predicated, and without much appre- 
hension of contradiction, that some of the heroes 
of this author, were exhibited in a character, above 
or lieyond what any observation, on human life or 
ikuman conduct could recognize as a transcript. 

This was indeed admitted by your respectable 
friend, for he justified the excess of perfection 
which the picture exhibits, by arguing that this 
ought not to damp the desire of imitating though 
it cannot equal j for even (say» he,) the surest way 
of becoming a Jones was to aim at being a Gran- 
dison..*.tbe only difference between Mr. Grifiin 
and me, was, that he thought the representation of 
those rendered most to promote moral improve- 
ment and useful instruction, and I thought they 
did not. 

But your correspondent H. E. aflersome caveats 
TCfipecting want of comprehending the former 
xvinarks 8cc. contends for the fidelity of the por- 
traits to prototyped in life; and vouches for the 
Accuracy, by assuring us of his individual reminis- 
eoce which realized the image in his own mind, 
and banished every doubt of want of probability : 
I can only congratulate him on Jiis intellectual 
perspicacity, without pretending even to claim the 
honour of participation. 

But because I have applied the epithet " faultless 
xnonsters,'* to some of Richardson's portraits, your 
correspondent asks whether this is meant to extend 
to a]L«..the answer is, by no means ;...the convei*se 
•f the proposition was comprehended, and even 
considered an object of animadversion. Richard- 
son's Lovelace is a monster of depravity, even so 
much so, that Dr. Johnson ihinks it necessary to 
discriminate between Lini and Rowe's Lothario; 
irhiltf Dr. Beattie disputes the moral tendency of 
ilic representation of the ciiaracter altogether. Of 
his Pamela I can only say that I met with it in 
^'rench when I v^ik youugi tiiat { read it atten- 



tively, and that I conceived it even then to be very 
outre; and my latter perusal has not led me to 
consider it as exemplifying any thing like reality. 
A query may arise here whether it is to the credit 
or discredit of this author, that the French are 
very fond of his works? It will not be denied that 
he treads in the path in which many of their 
authors of fictitious history excel ; viz. in the deli- 
neation of a nicety and subtlety of feeling; in the 
entanglements of deficacy, which are interwoven 
with the characters and conduct of many of their 
most celebrated novels ; nay, I know not how your 
correspondent can consistently withhold extending 
his approbation to Rousseau, whose novels for 
many properties in which Richardson excels (and 
chiefly in these) stands highly eminent say for ten- 
derness of sentiment, energy of passion, and power 
of eloquence ; but notwithstanding even this, I do 
not consider Rousseau, as a good moral instructor. 
Your correspondent has endeavoured to shew 
that I cannot have perused attentively, because I 
do not appreciate as he does, the character of 
Richardson's writings, or of Fleldings. It is true 
I did not attempt to apply allrimetical or longime- 
trical calculations to ascertain the comparative 
altitude or extent, (if such calculations, had they 
been practicable, had been applicable) of Ricliard- 
son and Fielding's moral discernment. 

I took it for granted, that he who thinks and writes 
reasonably, writes morally and usefully ; nor did I 
consider, that the metaphysical inquiry's of sound- 
ing the heart for the motives of action, or analiz- 
ing the mind on purpose to unfold the seminal 
principles of virtue; even If these researches had 
been practicable, would have solved our inquiry ; 
for the question still recurs, whether we are more 
likely to be benefited by the perusal of characte- 
ristical novels, that are formed upon nature and 
upon life... .or by studying those who depart from 
this plan, and in reliance on their conceptions of 
moral perfection exhibit their heroes as models 
for imitation, or conversely as monsters of defor- 
mity to startle the imagination. Will any one say' 
that this does not appear obviously to be the pur- 
pose of Richardson in his most admired perform- 
ances I and to reiJize this ideal perfection, is not 
probability violated and life misrepresented ? It was 
observed of the ancient schools of declamation, 
*♦ that the more diligently they were frequented, 
the more was the student disqualified for the world, 
because he found nothing there he should ever 
meet in any other place ;" may not the Siune re- 
mark apply to the author and to almost all the tribe 
of his imitators, for his example has had wide in- 
fluence in this way ; indeed I have read a literary 
performance of considerable me^it lately, wherein 
the author warmly depreciates the unrestricted 
perusal of Richardson's novels...J)ecause in a class 
of yoiing feinale.-i of his acquaintance, their conver- 
sation and letters, which they were continually 
ti'ansmitting to each other; were nothing but a 
studied attempt to imitate the sentimental idioms 
&c. of Clarissa Harlow. 

Is there then no danger in this enthusiasm of 
sentiment, of the substitution of certain feelings in 
place of real practical duties f of farming, wi-ong 



ideas of virtue, as well as false estim ates ot happ 
ness ? 

But Sir, I think Clarissa Harlow an unfit model 
for imitation, not only because her character is too 
highly drawn, but because of the *^ war of duties,' 
which her admirers are but too apt to misappre- 
hend, merely because she is otherwise held up as a 
model ; and the abilities of the author in pursu- 
ance of his chief plan, are apt to induce his readers 
to overlook too much, the smaller incidents ; but I 
do not think these observations apply to Fielding's 
characters, for I do not remember any of them a& 
exhibited with more than human virtue, and do no( 
seem to be designed or taken for models. 

But your correspondent in apparent surprize al 
my opinions and conclusions, seems to inquire how 
I read and how I examined? there is doubtless 
subtlety in the question ? happily I do not stand 
alone in opinion, and since it does not admit of a 
better solution, I can only say that I must rely on 
my own perceptions, nor can I change my opinion 
until stronger impressions shall be made. 

Your correspondent H. E. who appears, to have 
read much, and with attention, and who has the 
faculty of expressing Ills ideas very clearly, endeA« 
vours to investigate the character of Fielding's and 
Smollett's writings in connections with their tast«, 
and moral discernment ; with their attainments I 
have nothing to do. It is not surmised that they 
wrote but with a moral purpose, and I am far frod^ 
denying this motive to Richardson ; nay, he seenis 
to have been eminently qualified to instruct, 
but his genius brooding over the embryo of ideal 
perfection which his mind conceived ;....Iead him 
to people his novels with such charaaers as were 
never 8een....makes them converse in a language, 
which was never heard; and sometimes upop 
topics which will never arise in the commerce of 
inankind....this being admitted, will it be wrong to 
infer, that such performances are more calculated! 
to delight than to improve, exclusive of the objec- 
tion that they inculcate precepts, and hold forth 
examples of a refinement, that virtue does nor 
require, and honesty is at least as well without. 

We need not be told of the excellence of Rich- 
ardson's pencil, this we are not all disposed t<> 
deny. Variety, vividness and minuteness, belong 
to his portraitures....But is not Shakspeare's Caliban 
a picture vivid as well as minute ? and we cannot 
but be pleased with the delineation, but it cannot 
any more than some of Richardson's be called a 
faithful portrait, because there is no prototype in 
life. 

When 1 appeal to and rely on my own experience, 
and H. E. owns we ought not to admit of any other 
decision, I do avow that I receive more useful 
information from the perusal of the works of a Le 
Sage, a Fielding, a Miss Burney, and a Dr. Moore, 
than from this author, and in suppoit of which I 
offer the aI>ove rather as deductions than argu- 
n^ents, and to which some of your readers may be 
inclined to assent. 

Your cor^-espondent, in his last paragraph, suffers 
his enthusiasm for bis favourite author, to spur, le 
too much when he would p^jrmit the extinction oC 
all other works of fictitious' history ; if their co- 
existence 8iioul4 bopproc ittcompMLtiWe with, thait 
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of Richardson's. As enthusiasm is an uncertain 
and ambiguous virtue, we ought to restrain it within 
clue hounds, lest it should swell too high, fill the 
whole capacity of the soul, and leave us less room 
for the love ot truth. 

J. D. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

In continuation, ...Proposal of the state of Virginia^ for 
an amendment of the cons ti tut ion.,.. Result of the 
historical sketch. 



THE PORT FOLIO. 

from the premises, and have barely niade the facts i tainly know how the truth in this case is. Tlie 
therein related speak for themselves, those who I luv s, do not in the smallest degree strengthen the 
can make any objection to this must he very suLoidinaLion of children to tbeir parcnis, bit oa 
strongly possessed of the Americo-mania. The 
Americans therefore appear in their history, ex- 
actly such as from reasoning a priori concerning 
their origin, and the organization of their country, 
we should expect to find them. 



The year 1796 was further i*emarkahle on ac- 
count of ceitain proposals for an a'terution of the 
constitution, which the state of Virginia made to 
her confederate sister states....Virginia is of all the 
states, the one, most dissatisfied with the English 
commercial treaty. For the Virginiaamerchants 
have very little credit in England, and must there- 
fore draw their goods, at second hand, chiefly from 
Baltimore, without being able themselves to import 
them. This is the principal cause of the growth of 
Baltimore, which, as that city is not situated on a 
river, would without this circumstance, be an effect 
without an adequate cause. Virginia therefore 
proposed. 1. That the power of ratifying treaties 
whether commercial or political, should be ex- 
tended to the house of representatives, in concur- 
rence with the senate. 2. That the senators should 
he chosen for three instead of six years, so that 
one third of the senate of the United States, might 
be elected every year. 3. That the power of try- 
ing impeachments should be taken from the senate, 
and given to the supreme court of the United 
Slates, so that the senators might no longer be 
judges m their own cause, in case they should be 
impeached for traitorous negociations with foreign 
powers. These alterations of the constitution were 
rejected by all the state legislatures north of the 
Potowmac, but was adopted by all the southern 
'Stales except North-Carolina, where they were 
rejected by a feeble majority. The Potowmac 
Ibrms a political as well as a natural dividing line. 
To the southward of this river other political prin- 
ciples, other manners prevail, and in one word a 
different people dwell, than to the northward. The 
circumstances dangerous to the duration of the 
American union, arising from this, induced presi- 
dent Washington in his address to draw the atten- 
tion of the American people to the reciprocal use- 
fulness of tlie south and of the nortli to each other, 
and to urge most forcibly upon the hearts of both 
these divisons their continuance of the union. 

From this sketch of the history of the United 
States to the present day, it appears in my opinion 
clear, that America has had the good fortune to 
possess great men, at the head of whom stands 
Washington, but not that the Americans are a 
wise and virtuous people, who trample under foot 
all personal interest, whenever the public good 
requires it; not a people who in the struggle for 
freedom by resolving to conquer or to perish, un- 
folded gigantic powers: hut a people carefully' 
attentive first, to their private interest, and after- 
wards attached to the public interest, as much as 
<o other concerns, while it stands in need of no 
SLicritices; a people who sold at an high price 
their services to their distressed country, and sol- 
di.ib of liberty who very often turned their backs 
b-iore the hir'eliiij^ slavci^ of England and Hesse. 
As I have d.awn from the letters of general Wash- 
ijjj'lon uo inrerenccj* but :>uch «u> necessarily flow 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

The laws in the United States^ are the English laivs^ 
modified by acts of the assemblies....Every state has 
its separate civil and criminal code ; 'which gothic 
confusion^ Congress has never removed^ though they 
might have done it....Excellency of the Pennsylvania 
criminal code^ as reformed by Franklin and Caleb 
Lownes, 

Their laws might be considered as proofs of 
their national wisdom if it were not notorious that 
they are copied from the English. Their lawyers 
constantly quote the English laws as authorities. 
Their law students, who learn their tmdc, from 
some lawyer of reputation, whom they pay for it, 
as they have no univeraities at all, unless the 
schools at Princeton, New-Haven and elsewhere 
be considered as such, study the English laws, 
upon which the acts of the state legislatures or 
assemblies are founded. These assemblies occa- 
sion a diversity of laws in the different states, for 
the congress has not hitherto interfered in this 
case, and indeed by the constitution ought not to 
interfere, though by virtue of the clause that " the 
laws of the congress shall be the supreme law of 
the land, throughout tlie union," their power is 
competent to any thing. Nor is any controul over 
a supreme legislative power conceivable, as every 
one who has at all studied the theory of politics 
will readily acknowledge. Indeed the subject of 
national education, is not expressly committed to 
congress, and yet Washington, who must probably 
know how far the powers of congress extend, pro- 
posed in his speech at the opening of tlie session, 
on the seventh of December 1796 tlie estabHsh- 
ment of a national university. 

Every state, however, now hat its sepai*ate laws. 
In New-Jersey, theft to a considerable amount, is 
punished by hanging. In Pennsylvania, it is not. 
In this last state the criminal code is excellent, and 
the bloody English code is softened by the philoso- 
phy of the age ; but who can herti avoid perceiving 
the genius of a Franklin? AVilliam Penn himself 
had made humane laws, and Caleb Lownes, a 
quaker has I believe in this respect had great 
merit. A great man, like Franklin, must in a 
country where opinions are freely expressed, always 
have great influence, and consequently these whole- 
some laws, testify the wisdom of Franklin, and not 
the wisdom of the natidn. 

The other laws are not however impi oved in the 
same degree with the criminal code, as the law 
respecting bankruptcy, which I have already men- 
tioned, and which may be called a public sanction 
to theft, abundantly proves. Besides which, there 
are multitudes of other absurd laws. For instance, 
when the tenant of chambers in the second felory 
ciuinot pay his rent, the person who lives in the 
rooms beneath, must pay It for him ; in like man- 
ner, when one of several tenants in an house dis- 
appears, carrying away with him his furniture, in 
order to be relieved from the payment of his rent, 
the remaining tenant or tenants must \>Ay for the 
fugitive. ...The argument against them is '^ you 
must look to it, why did you &ufl\:r him to run 
away i'* I was fuither assured, that the owner of a 
dog, may kill upon the spot, a man who kills in liis 
presence his dog; but then the dog must wear on 
his neck a collar with the name of his owner. Yet 
others, when I inquired whether this was a fact *-> 
not, answered me so equivocally thut I \[v ^ ' 



the contrary take them under their proitciion 
against parental chastisement. Perhaps u mtuAua 
betvieen the Roman severity (for among the Ko- 
mans, the father had the power of life and dtaih 
over his children) and so great a loosening of family 
ties, would be best adapted to our times, in so 
corrupt an age a*? ours, so unbounded a po\\tr 
cannot be intrusted to fathers; but in ail repuLlics 
family subordination has been in exact proponioa 
to the public liberty. A husband is likewise in 
Pennsylvania severely punished, if his wife accuse 
him barely of threatening to strike her; this cour- 
teous law, is said to have originated with the 
quakers. The tenant of an house may kill any 
one who disturbs him in it, for example, by break- 
ing down the windows in it. "This deserves praise 
and is inherited from England, where it wasimro. 
duced from ancient Germany. In Virginia, no 
lands can be attached by creditors to answer for 
debts. The reason of this is, because the deblon 
make the laws, and possess noth'mg but lands. If 
any one affirms that another owes him a ccrtaia 
sum, and swears to it, that is kisses the bible, and 
can purchase two witnesses who will kiss the bible 
to testify the same thing, the other is CMnpellcd 
to pay the money. Solemn as this asseveration 
upon oath, by kissing the holy scipturee mif beto 
conscientious persons, of refined moral leBtiments, 
it makes less impression upon the greitt lensual 
multitudes, and must thus occasion a greatnomber 
of perjuries in America, as in truth, accoid^fo 
all J have heard they are extremely freqooiti* 

The praise worthy part of the lawsj topdn 
with much that deserves censure was ittteritcd 
from England ; Franklin with a true phSosophic 
and philanthropic spirit improved them; tiMAm^ 
rican people contributed very little thereto^ 

BIOGRAPHY. 
fojR TjSE portfolio. 

AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITIVGS OF 
BoiLEAU DeSFREAUX. 

C Continued. J 

I will not proceed with the examination rf the 
works of Despr^ux. I shaH only mentittt tbt 
his three last satires, the greater part of tli» 
ties, his odes and epigrams were composeivter 
his presentation to the Khig. 

Although Despr^aux was not of a robest ofr 
stitution, yet by extreme temperance vndti^ 
abstemiousness he enjoyed during a period w^ 
, years, a moderate portion of health. But m ik , 
year ir06, it began sensibly to decline. FrequiOt 
swoons, icute pains, and habitual fever, annoimc- 
ed the termination of his life. He viewed the ap- 
proaches of death with the calm resignation of a 
christian philosopher. From that time he renounced 
the great world into which he had against his incli- 
nation been introduced, and confined himself to the 
society of a small number of friends. Thusbt 
lived, suffering the vicissitudes of pain and of lan- 
guor until tke year 1711, and died on the I3ih of 
March, at the age of 74 years and some months. 

It would be an easy task to collect a great num- 
ber of anecdotes relative to Despredux. His com- 
mentators have with the most scrupulous accuracy 
recorded them. But I shall restrict mysfclf to the 
selection of only a few of those, which shew tliat 
the elevation of his soul and the nobleness of his 
sentiments, equalled the superior excellence and 
graceful beauties of his mind. The cdebratd 
Patru, one of the most enlightened men and th« 
most i'r^Mwd critic of the age in which he lived 
' ' 'iLcd to the pursuits of literaliu*c, the pro 
r Lhe Itxwj iu the exercise of which b^ 
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distinguished probity, his pure and brilliant elo- 
quence and his extensive knowledge, promised 
him an ample fortune. Indigence was the conse- 
quence of this sacrifice of fortune at the shrine of 
taste. Reduced to the necessity of selling his 
library in order to procure the means of subsist- 
ence, he was on the point of suffering the privation 
of all that could afford him consolation in his mis- 
fortune. Dcspr^iiux was informed of his situation, 
and at the same time learned that the financier 
who intended to purchase the library, took advan- 
tage of the distressful condition of Patru, to make 
the acquisition at a price far below its value. He 
immediately hastened to his friend, purchased the 
library at a price one third .above that which the 
financier had offered for it, and, after the payment 
of the money, stipulated that he should possess it 
only in reversion. His conduct towards Cassan- 
dre, that estimable man of letters whose charac- 
ter and misfortunes he has with so much force 
and truth depicted in his first satire, was not less 
marked by generosity. His purse was always 
open tohiro, and often did Despr^aux anticipate his 
wants. His munificence was extended even toLi- 
ni^re by whom it was abused, and who,^with the mo- 
ney which he had received from him, went to a tavern 
and composed opprobrious verses against his bene- 
factor. But that action which reflects the greatest 
honour on Desprcaux, that which T^ould of itself 
suffice to ensure to his memory the tribute of our 
affection and esteem, is a trait of which the history 
of literature affords but few examples. He was 
informed at Fontainhleau, which was at that time 
the residence of the court, that the pension of the 
great Corneille had been suppressed* He imme- 
diately hastened to Madame de Montespan, and, 
after having related the fact, he proceeded thus 
warmly in his expostulations: "the ki.»j, said he, 
although perfectly equitable, cannot, without some 
semblance of Injustice, grant a pension to such a man 
as myself who am but commencing my journey 
up the Parnassian mount, and deprive Mons. Cor- 
neille of his, who has long since reached its sum- 
miu I entreat you, Madam, for the glory of his 
majesty, to prevail on him rather to suppress mine 
than that of a Ynan who has much higher claims 
on his bounty; let my pension be extinguished, 
but do not Madam by the suppression of his, wound 
the sensibility of a man so illustrious as M. Cor- 
neille." He aftei-wards dilated with so much per- 
suasive eloquence on the transcendent genius of 
Corneille^ and depicted in colours so glowing the 
glory which his works reflected on the French na- 
tion, that Mad. de Montespan, not less affected by 
the qoble disinterestedness of Desprdaux, than by 
bis eloquent encomium on Corneille, promised to 
eKert her influence with the king. The pension 
iras soon after restored, and to the generous con- 
dM^ of Desprcaux on this occasion were the. king 
aaft Corneille equally indebted: the former was 
tlMff^by prevented fi-om incurring the imputation 
■ of iajustice, and the latter recovered tlie just re- 
compense of his meritorious labours. 
(To be continued.) 

LEVITY. 
2^'OR THE FORT FOLIO. 

As you have had a good deaj to say about clubs 
in your paper latterly, I think it will not be amiss, 
to send you some minutes of the transactions of 
tlie one, of which I am an unworthy member. It 
^was instituted by half a dozen enlightened spirits, 
for the investigation of truth ; by wljich the energy 
of man might be 'tiled forth and directed, and po- 
litical and physical happiness discovei'ed and dis- 
serninated; and, dc. i\ing its name from the various 
object©, it was, iiifcn^jd to embrace, they called it 
the phiIo$opliica^»^ .p/tj:icj»,:,dcmocrai ico*»»»*rtpublican 



Notwithstanding the bcnevQlent intentions of its 
founders, and the amelioration of society, an in- 
stitution of this kind is calculated to produce, 
many have been tlie attempts of tlie neighbourhood 
to destroy it, particularly by laying informations 
against us for riot, and several times sending con- 
stables amongst us, merely because some of our 
members, hi the height of discussion, had directed 
their energy to the argumentum baculinum : but to 
the puipose. 

The club having met at the usual hour, last 
evening, Tom Murphy according to vote, took the 
chair, and with an authoritative tone of voice called 
" order! order!" which was immediately obeyed 
by all the members present, except Dick Noggle^ 
who said, " he'd be damned if he'd be called to 
order by him, or any like him, for that he had 
cheated him out of two dollars that morning, at all- 
fours, and that he could prove it;" upon which 
Tom Murphy^ with great spirit, told him, he was 
a liar, and immediately began to strip off his coat 
to fight him; but Dick, seizing a bottle of whiskey, 
which he had just before appUed to his lips, threw 
it vrith so good a direction, that striking on Tom's 
napper (which, by the by, is a ]>retty thick one) he 
measured his length on the floor; and it beiiig 
supposed that he would be unfit for any further de- 
bate that evening, he was carried into the next room, 
and Dick having fully proved himself to be the bet- 
ter man, was desired to take the chair in his stead. 
Order being now established, the club were just 
entering upon business, when we were Interrupted 
by the entrance of the landlord, who came to com- 
plain, that It was a custom with several of the mem- 
bers to go away without paying their reckoning, 
and declared he would not send up any more drink, 
unless it were paid for at the time ; and begged 
gentlemen to consider the loss it was to him, espe- 
cially as his house had got a very bad name, in 
consequence of the club's meeting there ; and that, 
every thing considered (though he must own they 
were very good customers In the article of drink, 
if they'd but pay) he wished the club would procure 
an apartment at some other house. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table for 
further consideration; and the order of the evening 
being called, the club formed Itself Into a committee 
of tlie whole, op the Important question, *' The ex- 
pediency of insurrections.'' 

After many arguments pro and con. had been 
advanced by different members, my friend Patrick 
Fagan, got up, and in a very able speech of consi- 
derable length, clearly proved, that Insurrections 
were highly Improper, while our numbers were 
insufficient for the attainment of our wishes. I 
shall however omit his reasons, which, he said were 
obvious to all, except those blended by envy. and 
ambition, and give the conclusion of his speech, in 
his own words: " Without a moderate portion of 
these qualities (speaking of envy and ambition) 
Democracy would cease to exist; but, like whisky, 
too much destroys their beneficial effect, and pro- 
duces an Intoxication, which prevents us from ex- 
amining the prepriety of the step wc are about to 
take, and prudently avoiding all danger. In this 
manner may the exertions and assidtuty of the' 
whole party for a twelvemonth, be destroyed in a 
day, by tlie folly of one man. Veiy difierent from 
such rashness Is a perfect democratlcal character. 
Let me attempt a rude sketch. 

A perfect democrat is firmly attached to natural 
unadulterated liberty. He believes the origin of all 
power to be in the people, and, consequently, thinks 
it improper that it should ever, even for a moment, 
be out of their hands, or delegated to a few, when 
the many ai'e so capable of exercising It. He 
thinks it a sin against nature, for man on entering 
into compact, or society with fellow men, to give up 
any of those rights which she has bestowed on him 
at ills birth ; these he will say, are liberty of action 
equality^ ^j. the' former he demonstrates to be the 



right to seek pleasure whereYer it may present it- 
self, or his inclinations lead him, without being 
cramped by the interferences and whimsies of 
othcrs....thu8 pointing out the impropnety oflaws ; 
the latter affords him an excellent ai-gument agahist 
subordination, or the mjustlcc of one man possess ing 
more power, property, sense or genius than another. 
He is well able to represent the proper rcstricticns 
of government, as intolerable grievances; and all 
taxes for its support, as being merely for the 
maintenance of a set of lazy, luxurious courtiei*s, 
by which name he distinguishes its officers if they 
are not of his own party ; and, separating as much 
as possible the constitution from its admin istratoi-s, 
Is lavish of his praises of the former, that he may be 
more pointed in his sarcasms on the latter. If he 
succeed in removing the persons in power, end 
getting proper on^s in tlbeir place, he then pours- 
the phial of his wrath on the constitution, which he 
has been hitherto only sapping, and creates a re- 
semblance between it and the most decided aristo- • 
cracy, or even the Russian and Turkish despotisms ; 
taking care to introduce a number of hard names, 
as Chouans, Hulans, Pandours, Crim-Tartai*s, Ma- 
melukes, Bashaws, Viziers, &c. Sec. the more ef- 
fectually to perplex and obscure the subject ; and 
the more hideous tfie picture he draws his compa- 
rison with, the better ; since as his intention Is only- 
to inform the ignorant, they will be unable to per- 
ceive any dissimilitude ; smd should his arguments 
fall under the observation of the better informed, if 
federalists, they are already so tired with execrating 
our falsities, tliat I fancy they will not think them 
wortiiy of refutation ; and If democrats, the Intent 
will readily excuse the means* He is well versed 
in .the intricacies of argumentation, so that he i« 
able whenever reason and truth fail him, to call in 
a sophism to his assistance. His knowledge of law 
is not perhaps, very extensive, but he has a good 
recollection of names, and with a proper use of these, 
he in the opinion of his party, raises a formidable 
barrier against the attacks of his antagonists, even 
should his quotations not be very accurate. If 
unfortunately at any time detected In a misrepresen- 
tation o{^tlic existing laws of his country (and what- 
ever country he may be In, has the happiness of 
being considered by him as his own) he escapes from 
his embarrassment, in the same manner the brothers 
in the Talc of a Tub discovered every thing they 
wished in their father's will; for by plckmg a woixl 
here and there, or If a word cannot be found, a syl- 
lable or letter, he forms any meaiung he pleases; 
thus he can convert thv. bible Into the komn, or the 
Lord's pi^ayer Into a Jacobinical hymn. In short, 
a true democrat can" be every thing with every per- 
son ; religious with the religious, profane with the 
profane ; chaste with the chaste ; amorous with the 
amorous; honest with the honest; and a rogue 
with rogues. He unites the nost consummate 
impudence with the deepest cunning: and, finally^ 
he is perfectly unbiassed by any religious sciniples. 
"As we have many men of this description 
amongst us, I have no doubt that our endeavours 
will, eventually, be crowned with the most perfect 
success; for the union and exertions of a very 
few, are sufficient to make tlie multitude believe 
Thomas M*Kean to be a better governor than 
James Ross, and Thomas Jefferson a better presi- 
dent than John Adams ; that the present disposition 
of France is productive of more happiness than the 
mild constitution of the United States, Hell 9 
more eligible place than Heaven, or eyen were they 
possible, still greater absvirdities." 

Mr. Fagan having concluded amidst repeated 
acclamations, was asked by several of the mem- 
bers to take some grog with them; and Mr. Chair- 
man Noggle, after counting the ayes and nays, 
declared " that it was the opinion of the club, nt;??,. 
con. some for and some against it, that premature 
insurrections were improper, aad tliat a true demo* 
crat waj> a clever" fellowt 
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The business of the night being now over, and 
the i'cu^t of reason dispatched, the fiow of soul 
commenced arooitg those members who could com- 
ply with the unjust and unprecedented restrictions 
of the laucliord. Miith and harmony prevailed, 
interrupted only by a slight fracas between Ji^d 
Whiffle and Dich Slangs occasioned , by the former 
refusing to lend the latter eleven pence, to get ti 
glass of gin twist, which terminated in Ned's re- 
ceiving a pair of black eyes. 

Many patriotic songs were simg, and at one 
o'clock in the morning, all that were able to walk 
disi>ersed, without any accident, except a couple 
being taken up by the watchmen, and confined until 
daylight, when they were liberated on paying a small 
fine. 

Yours &c. 

TURLOUH MULLIGAN. 

MISCELLANY. 

FOJi THE PORTFOLIO. 

Mr. Oldscuoox. 
[The pleasure I have often received from th« perusal of 
your ingenious work, makes me conceive my bcif under 
ao obligation, when leisure perihits, of assisting >ou 
■with my miie. Subjects of literature are nearly thread- 
bare, and often passed over by a large part of your 
readers ; 1 shall therefore beg your acceptance of a de- 
scription of the bull -feasts in Spain, extracted from my 
journal kept in that country, to \irhick I may, at a fu- 
ture period, ^d a few observations on a people, with 
\whom we are not well acquainted , and of whom we have 
])e/haps received information -from channels warped by 
prejudice. 

Tour's sincerely. 

W. w.i 
Phiiadelfihia^ June 23^ 1802. 

$ BULL-TEASTS IN SPAIN. 
J c^not but conceive it an egregious error in 
those^travellersi wno have attributed bull-feasts, 
or amphithreatrical ehteitainments in Spain to the 
Moors, and stiied them the barbarous relict of 
their customs. It was not till long after the Chris- 
tian xra, that Gibraltar was fii-st conquered by Ta- 
rick, the famous leader of the African adventurers : 
but this practice can be traced to epochs long 
before that period from which we now date ; of con- 
sequence, if it is an exotic custom, they must owe 
its origin to the conquest of the Romans, or the 
imitation of their European neighbours. It cannot 
be denied that the Spaniards retain to this day many 
remains of Moorish customs and manners; and it 
would, perhaps, be more to their credit, if they 
retained more; for if we may judge from the mo- 
numents the latter have leR behind them, they pos- 
sessed the most valuable ideas of architecture, till- 
ing, draining, watering, and laying out grounds ; 
which once made the now rude plains of Grenada 
a perfect garden, and beautified them beyond our 
most romantic ideas of an elysium; but amidst all 
their splendour and dreams of dear bought happi. 
Kcss, amidst the gaieties of a Doabdil's reign, they 
did not practise fighting bulls ; for their entertain- 
ments consisted of hunting, feats of the sword, club 
and lance, wrestling, &c, at which their jealous 
dispositions did not suffer their women often to be 
present, the very son of the exercise under our 
Consideration ; nor is it the theme of any of the Spa- 
jiish writei*s of romance, who have handed down 
to us their customs. The many remains of Roman 
architecture in Spain, the circular and oval forms 
ofiiJaces, built for exhibitions of this kind, together 
with the cells, vomitoria, i>odia, seats, and other 
yet visible ruins, evince to us, that those conquerors 
of what they called the Provlncia Cunicuiarisj not 
only spread the glory of their arms amongst this 
n^w \y subjugated people, but celebrated their victo- 
ries by triumphal arches, and those public exhibi- 
tions, which were common amongst themselves. 
Few Roman historians have mentioned the am- 
pi.iilicati*i<:al g-umcs ; and tlie early annals of the 
cliurch are filled with tlie narntion of victims^ that 
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were exposed both to the contumely of the mob, and 
the assaults of the lion and the tiger ; whilst their 
liberty and pardon were the rewaids of their cou- 
rage. This was a favourite puniohment for their cri- 
minals, and at once evinces to us, that these masters 
of the world, of learmng and of renown, had only ad- 
vanced a fev/ I'emoves beyond barbarism. Legisla- 
tion afterwards altered this priu:tice,and the combat- 
ants tvere either hired, or served as volunteers. 
We are then only at a loss how to account for bulb 
being pitched upon as the tortured object of this 
practice, which is easily done, when we consider 
the difficulty and expense of obtaining the lion* and 
the tiger alive, particularly after the Moorish con- 
quest, when the Spaniards had only a partial access 
to the shores of Africa, and when they had such fe- 
rocious beasts on their own plains, which would af- 
ford nearly an equal display of courage, without 
that excess of danger. 

In tracing this practice, for the information of 
my readers, I shall be explicit and correct. For* 
merly the most valiant captains of the Lusitanian 
bands entered the lists in tins ferocious combat. 
After conquering the Saracen, aGonsalvo, a Lara, 
wielded the spear and sword against the dart-en- 
raged bull: their recompence was the smile of ap- 
probation from their favourite fair one. The great- 
est merit in her eyes, was courage, and the greatest 
bond in love, was the contempt of danger. Ar- 
rayed in the scarf their mistresses had embroi- 
dered, it was their pride to shew their familiarity 
with scenes of peril, and the lengths to which they 
would go for objects incomparably more deserv- 
ing. This spirit was fostered by their generals : 
it made their hearts martial, and counteracted 
the inert languor and inactivity of the camp. Not 
such the present champions: their pristine noble- 
ness is fled ; they are hirelings, and the traits of 
their courage are ferocious and butcher-like. 

The days chosen for this sport are generally the 
anniversaries of some saints, with which the ca- 
lendar is filled; but, in the great cities, during the 
season, it may be seen three times a week. No 
sooner is the day€xed on for this exhibition, than the 
news is eagerly spread, and electrifies every class 
with joy. The topic becomes general, every coun- 
tenance exults in the glad tidings, and old and 
young equally joyous, anticipate the scene. From 
all parts they croud to the spot; neither distance 
nor penury withholds them, and if government 
and tlie police of the individual cities had not 
fixedrestrictions to these games, the fields would 
remain untilled, and the grapes ungathered. 

The bulls intended for the day's sport, are brought 
into the city in the night, when the streets are 
empty, by means of a tame ox or cow, which serve 
as decoys. They are pent up in separate cells, so 
small that they have not room to turn, and with 
their heads to the arena. They are here goaded, 
and rendered furious, by every artificial means. 

Already is the amphitheatre crowded by un im- 
mense concourse, impatient for the si{;nal to begin. 
Perhaps not a sight in nature is equal to this of the 
thronged spectators, cloathed in all the gaiiies and 
luxuries of dress, filling the progressively rising 
seats, and almost frantic with pleasure. The eye, 
enraptured, measures its favourite circle, rows on 
t*ows at once swell the grateful focus, and pleased, 
the visual orb indulges in the scene. The men are 
clothed in their short ctit jackets, loaded with innti- 
merable rows of buttons ah majo; with broad brim- 
med hats, or small high velvet cajjs; their hair 
confined witltin a silken net, and cloaks of black 
or scarlet, half envelope their shoulders. The wo- 

* The lion and tiger to this day form part of the tribute 
of the dependent beys in Africa; atni the bagnios and slave 
prisons are peopled with these savage rangers of the wild, 
but only for shew ; anil to the shocking tonui-e of every feel- 
ing of liumanity , they are made the inmates of the wretch- 
ed and equally feuered &Uve, who is «ftea de^tiaed to be 
dieir kee^'. 



men, whose gcnct:al street attire is blacic, now .ap- 
pear decked in all the shcwy contest of colours, i;ny 
bunchesof ribbons ornament their jet bluc> h; ir; t!ie 
richest mantles flow down their coiridy t*. dK^s, o\\t 
a short fringed petticoat; and at once gjve to view 
forms the most divine ; without hiclinj* chose so, I- 
enjivening eyes and animated tountenancts, ^vhiuh 
allure, cxirapture and command. Costly hins pro- 
duce an artificially cool atmosphere, and tviih ^K^at 
legdrete de mahiy sdrve to salute their distant fiitacs. 
Refreshing drinks and cakes of every kind arc 
handed about by their attendants; handbills an- 
nounce the particulars of the entertainment, and 
the ditfcrenc coloured ribbons that are affiled to the 
bulls* manes, to denote their race, proj^eny, and 
from whence brought. A gay display of fld»»s wave 
on the tops of the battlements ; amd witen at \f ar 
with any nation, they fix their's, reversed, in the 
most conspicuous place. The shouts of the g&y 
multitude, and the swift winged rockets, that break 
high in air, announce the approach of the hour, ge- 
nerally four in the afternoon. The signal trumpet 
sounds; a company of soldiers, with a lively band 
of music, enters at the gates, and after fortmnginto 
a line, clears the arena of its numbers. One of 
them is then placed at each of the little rece$se&) 
made at small distances in the inner palisadO) and 
sufficient to admit the body of the combatants, for 
whose safety they are intended. 

The governor ntjxt appears, and the mmistefs 
of police are ^ated nearly over the place where 
the btills ai*e confined. Two trumpeters stand 
behind them, and under aheir direction the feast 
is conducted. Every thing in readiness, terckn* 
pions in different coloured dresses enterlf»«tfia 
on horseback, their legs and thighs art Cttfid m 
tough leather, in their right hands theybetftton^ 
ashen lance tipped with a small piece of tai,c&d 
with their left dexterously manage their iteeds. 
They prance gaily along the circle, Aske'tiieir 
devoirs to the governor, presidents of tlic £ns^ 
and their individual patrons and protectol> Tbcj 
then range themselves according to their meik 
opposite the first cell, from which the boflJi ex- 
pected to issue; but on the left, as the moA 
from instinct makes his attack on that ttde. A 
trumpet again sounds, a trap door is raised, ni 
forth rushes the bellowing naonster^sasto&bbed, 
enraged, and frantic from hunger and freqvit 
goadings. With impetuous onset he rudMSA 
the prepared horseman, who with his lance-n^eis 
him to the right or left of his horse ^ 
second champion then follows, invites him tftfW* 
bat, and receives him in the same way; 11^ 
greatest strength and dexterity are evinetd *• 
these frequent onsets, but it o^en ha^pev, tfcifc 
the greater furious strength of the horned ^Sfflip 
overturns both horse and rider, and lay s botii Itv^ 
miscuotisly in the dust. Both then oftefn share dA 
frantic revenge of the animal, and arc promifl^^ 
cuously torn with his horns, notwithstanding tke 
eRbrts of the otliers to get hina away and divert ^ 
him on another side* He often buries his toweT'.i 
ing antlers in the bodies of both, throws th^V- 
shattered limbs in the air, and strews them ontbt 
.area. More frequently the rider escapes by ths 
recesses in the palisado, and returns reiQOunttd.i 
with fresh courage to provoke battle. It is not . 
unusal for one btiil to kill several horses, but these , 
animals, particularly in Andalusia, are so noUc - 
that with their entiails dragging on the ground) < 
they face the tortured beast, and by ^heir neighro§ 
and snorting seem to enjoy the sport, although 
not trained to it. Should they prove refi'actoiyt 
the riders cover their eyes with a handkerchici 
that they may be unconscious of their dangcrt 
though such is the courage and noble spirit of this | 
domestic animal, that this is seldom necessary** 
but it is grating to every feeling of humanity, that 
the end of this first of beasts should be thus per* 
verted by practices so cruel* After a round of 
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feats of this kind equally horrid and disgusting, the 
inimpet again 6o^nds, and the horsemen retire 
The foot oombotunt* then come foitli, gaily 
dressed, and ci^cb bearing a pair of darts in his 
hands. With these they provoke the furious ani- 
inal to battle, and when he puts down his head in 
an atdtude to tear them with his horns, they dexte- 
rously stict the barbed darts behind his neck, 
and evade his horns by slipping aaide. These 
ghulitosapie cixMid around him, wound him by in- 
cessant darts, and when he goes near the seate he 
receives showers of small ones from the people. 
In the tops of these duits, gaily ornamented with 
coloured paper, fire-works are fixed, which when 
the match bums down, explode with frequent 
crackings. He stands with an aspect of rage and 
terror. His flaming eyes dart around ihe circle, 
he seeks objects to sate his rage; they evade him, 
the place resounds with horrid bellowings, streams 
of red frotli issue from his mouth and no5>trils, he 
paws the blood stained gi-ound, and in vain shakes 
his sides and neck to dislodge the galling lo;ui. 
Furious from rage and pain he bounds acrois the 
arena, attempts to climb the pallisado and wreak his 
revenge on every opposing object. Frequently he 
catclies them on his horns, but generally from 
their great agility they escape, and he only bears 
away in triumph, part of the red garment with 
which he had been provoked and deceived. 1 have 
seen one of these combatants hard pressed by the 
enraged bull, and apparently without means to 
escape. He was pent close to the palisado and no 
recess at hand. Already had the furious beast 
stooped t6 tear him to pieces, and the terrified 
spectators imagined him horribly mangled on his 
horns. The active combatant undismayed and 
with unexampled presence of mmd, put his foot 
on the forehead of the bull, with one leap was out 
of danger, and lighting behind the furious animal, 
seemed to laugh at his unavailmg efforts to catch 
him: he skipped gaily and unhurt away. He 
then walked round the circle with his hat in his 
handy money from all sides was showered down to 
him fi*om the pleased spectators and his patrons, 
who always reqtiitc an extraordinaiy display of 
agility by a collective reward. Formerly a favour- 
ite flower from the breast of the fair, or a bunch 
of nbbons, was thrown down to the victorious 
champioii and he was happy in* that return, for 
the exertion of his courage and agility. When 
crery means of harassing the animal has been 
exhausted, the trumpet again is blown, the footmen 
Icare the arena, and a single champion steps forth. 
In his right hand he bears a double edged To- 
ledo, and on his left arm a red cloak. After 
making his obeisance to tl>e spectators, he pro- 
'-vokes the bull by holding to him the red garment, 
sod after several evasions of his horns he prepares 
for. die last and most noted exertion of skill in this 
mmf^ He places himself in a firm position before 
Mnif* holds his sword obliquely, on which the 
Jttaddening beast rushes with such impetuosity as 
to Imry it* to the hilt. Already the staggering bull 
bdlaws with agonizing pain, streams of black gore 
Imrst from the wound and mouth, his haggard 
looks proclaim his tortured state; the dreadful 
steel entering at the collar bone has searched the 
source of life, his feeble limbs deny support, he 
sinks and straggles in thc^ dust. Inccbsant peals 
of applause re-echo through the vast circle, and 
irantic acclamations, such as resounded at the 
Olympic games of the Greeks, or the gladiatori- 
al scenes of the Romans. The most lively and 
mnimated music joins the loud sound, but is nearly 
browned by the plaudits of the mob. Three mules 
yoked together, and ornamented with gay stream- 
ers drag the mangled and bloody, carcase from the 
arena^ and every preparation is made for a repe- 
tition of the same sport, which only varies accord- 
ing U> the courage of the men, and the fury of the I 
bull» Xcn or sixteen are often killed in an eve- 1 



ning, and the amusement from neither its sam€- 
ness nor disgusting scenes appears to tire. As 
many horses otcen fall, and the men are frequently 
killed or maimed. Romero was the most famous 
matador the Spaniards ever had, and his end was 
Shocking. Tlxe meat is exposed for sale but 
bought only by the common people. The scene 
is often vailed by the fighting of two horses which 
ii indeed grand, and thoughxhorrid, has something 
in it noble and fici-ce. They sometimes let loose 
the wild boar, the stag, and other animals to fight 
dogs, and if a bull will not face the combatants, 
dogs are let loose upon him, which becomes quite 
an English bull bait. The last bull is embolado or 
his horns are tipped^with wood; the common peo- 
ple all rush out, cling to the horns and tail, and 
wrestle with hii?i in bodies. The entertainment 
is often closed witli fire-works, and the interval is 
agreeably filled up by all the men striking their 
flints and steels which they always cany; and 
which give a most curious gleam around. Part 
of the funds arising from these entertainments 
belongs to the hospitals of St. John of God, the other 
pays the expenscb. The amphitheatre in Cadiz is of 
wood, holds ten or twelve tliousand people, and 
belongs to the city* It is rented to a company 
under great restrictions, but this cannot hinder 
frequent impositions on the public. Those in 
Maurid, Seville, and Grenada are of stone, and of 
i-oyal foundation. In the smaller cities where they 
have none, they use the market squares, but on a 
very paltry scale''. Indians from South America often 
display their fftats with a leathern thong, with which 
they dexterously entangle the bull and throw him 
on his back, when they mount, and by their dex- 
terity render vain the. exertions of the animal to 
shake off the unusual load. Many gypsies «?re 
amongst the foot combatants. Their pay is from 
ten to sixty dollars an afternoon, according to 
merit. That side of the amphitheatre on which 
the afternoon sun beats, is oidy half price. There 
is a small difference in ^e several cities, but in 
all, these are the leading traits* 

To foreigners, accustomed to see the dexterous 
feats of equestrian riders, such diversions appear 
uninteresting and barbarous, and from the continual 
danger to which the riders and the horses are ex- 
posed, the feeling mind can derive no satisfaction. 
Even in this age of refined philosophy, man seems 
to be glad to multiply means for the extinction of 
his own species, which, from the brute creation, he 
might learn to husband. This familiarity with scenes 
of blood darkens the ti'aits of the national character ; 
and were a revolution to agitate the people, it would 
possibly be niore sanguine than we have yet vvit- 
nessed. Government has often wished to abolish 
this practice ; but in vain; it is so generally relished. 
It is astonishing that the Spanish ladies enjoy this 
sport, so savagely monotonous. Possessed of sus- 
ceptibility and the finest feeling^ in nature, with 
every sense in unison with delicacy and sentiment, 
one would imagine they would fly it as a bane; still 
do they frequent it; a contradiction, which neither 
the moralist, nor the keen observer can reconcile or 
combine. 

AN author's KVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS* COLON AVD SPONDEE. 

In Nottingham church-yard there occurs the 
following epitaph pn an old lady, memorable for 
her love of liquor. Its moral seems to be that 
Bacchus is not always a foe to longevity ; 

** She drank good ale and beer and wine, 
** And liv'd to the age of— ninefy-«zne." 

A British critic apprizes us that the following 
lines in Milton, describing one of tlie finest atti- 
tudes of " divinest melancholy," 

With a sad leickrn dowpward cast, 
Tliere fi^ them oa die earch as fasts 



are supposed to be derived froiA Du Bartas. 
That sallow fac'd» sad, stoopitig nymph, whose eye 
Still on the ground is fixed stedfasdy. 

We are often asked the meaning of Blue Stoiri' 
ing chid, to which Peter Pindar and many otlicr 
ephemeral writers often allude. The following is 
a brief history of this club. 

Mr3. Montague was in habits of friendship with 
the first wits and scholars of the age, and was the 
reputed founder of a society, known by the name 
of the Blue Stocking club. This association was 
founded on the liberal and meritonous principle 
of substituting the rational delights of tonversation 
for the absurd and vapid frivolities of the card table. 
No particular attention or respect was paid lo her, 
but the conversation was general, cheerful and un* 
restrained: for different from what is inginuatcd 
respecting the company, by a satirist, who accusej 
them of going 

♦* To barter praise for soup with Montague.** 

The name of this club is said to be derived from 
the following circumstance. One of their most 
distinguished characters in the early days of the 
society was Mr. Stittingfleet, who always wore blue 
stockings I his conversation was distinguished for 
brilliancy and vivacity, insomuch that, when in hi» 
absence, the stock of general amusement appeared 
deficient, it was a common exclamation, w<f can do 
nothings without the blue stockings; thus was the ap- 
pellative acquired, which is itow become frequently 
in use for a learned and witty lady, even though 
she never drank tea in Portman Square^ 

In a volume of poems under the assumed name 
of Little, but actually composed by Moore, the 
elegant translator of Anacrcon, I have read the 
following, which I think exceeds a poem of Meta* 
stasio on a similar subject. 

With all ray soul, then, let us part. 

Since both are anxious to be free ; 
And I will send you home your heart, 

If you will send back mine to me. 

We've had some happy hours together, 

But joy must often change its wing; 
And spring would be but gloomy weather. 

If we had nothing else but spring. 

*Tis not that I expect to find 

A more devoted, fond, and true on«, 

With rosier cht^k, or sweeter mind- 
Enough for me that 9be*s a nevj om. 

Then let us leave the bower of love. 
Where we have ioiter*d long in bliss; 

And you may down tlat path way rove 
While I shall take my way through tbtt. 

Our hearts have suffer'd little harm 

in this sliori fever of desire. 
You have not lost a single charm, 

Nor I one spark of aidtni fire. 

My kisses have not stain'd the rose 

Which nature hung upon your lipi 
And still your sigh with nectar flows 

For many a raptur*d soul to sip. 

Farewell * and jvhen some other fair 

Shall call your wand'rer to her arms. 
Twill be my lu?(ury tocompaie 

Her spells with ^our remembered cbamti. 

•* This cheek*' 1*11 say " is not so bright 

As one that us'd to meet my kiss; 
This eye has not such liquid light 

As one that us'd to talk of bliss !" 

Farewell ! and when some future lover 

Shall claim the heart which 1 resign. 
And, in exulting joys discover. 

All the charms, that once were mine. 

I think 1 should be sweetly blest. 

If, in a soft imperfect sigh, 
You'd say, while to his Jbi>som prjess'd 

He loves not half so well as X, 
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A passionate lover has thus wurmly acWrcssed 
is mistress, who talked coldly of something like 
latonic friendshin.... 



t>]atonic friendship. 



Oh! why should Platonic controul, love, 

Enchain an emotion so free. 
Your icml though a very sweet scful, loVe, 

Will ne'er be sufficient for me. 

If you thiiik hy this coldness and scorning 
To seem more angtlic and bright, 

Be* an angel, my love, in the mornirig, 
Bar, oh, 6e a woman to nigbt. 



My readers have lately been apprized that I 
frequently light n^ lamp to discern mtrry passa- 
ges for their amusement.... and my own. This 
evening, which is more unwholesome than any in 
the^West Indies, in spite of all the fine things said 
of our climate by our philosophers and physicians, 
can be combated by no more poignant weapon than 
one, whicii I have borrowed from a foreigner. It 
is sharp and I think it will drive away care. 

Prospectus of a history of weepings addressed to 
the crying club. From the creation of Eve to the 
present time. Compiled from the most authentic 
iources, and under the immediate eye of some 
ladies of the first distinction, who have made weep- 
ing their particular study. The whole to be com- 
prised in ten volumes folio, or the overplus, if there 
should be any, given gratis to the subscribers, 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. Origin and antiquity of tears. State 
of tears before the flood. 

Vol. H. Progress of weeping among the most 
ancient nations: origin of whimpering, with a dis- 
sertation on the boarding schools of the ancients. 

Vol. III. Propagation of tears in Europe, witli 
biographical notices of eminent blubberers. State 
of discipline and progress of tears under the whip. 
Dissertation on the slave trade. 

Vol. IV. Great Britain. Arithmetical discus- 
«ion of crying accounts, progress of tears in fami- 
lies, with a digression on the metamorphoses of 
** grey mares" into " better horses." 

Vol. V. History of coaches and carriages, how 
increased by crying; origin of fits and hystericks, 
perspective view of long acre. 

Vol. VI. Rise of white handkerchiefs, with an 
bistorical view of the British stage ; calculation of 
the depth of tears, shed at a tragedy with the cry- 
ing parts coloured for the boxes. 

Vol. VII. On the use of onions at funerals. 
Dissertation on widows. Exact measurement of 
9 flood of tears. 

Vol. VIII. On the various causes of weeping. 
Ihgenuity of tliose, who weep without any cause. 
Medical dissertation on the " more you cry," &c. 

Vol. IX. On the crying sins of the nation. 
Efi'ect of tears upon the works of nature... .poetical 
deluges, how far canals may be swelled by tears.... 
trtic relation of a, farmer's daughter, who drove a 
mill, while in love. 

Vol. X. On novel writing.. .»On tears divided 
into genera and species,;.%?i\i tears, bitter tears, 
sweet tears, sweet bitter tears, salt delicious tears, 
tears half delicious half agonizing* and other varie- 
ties manufactured and distilled in the writings of 
the new philosophers... .On sentimental torrents, 
cataracts of sensibility, and water falls of fine feel- 
ing..*.ConcIusion. 

The whole to be enibellished by engravings by the 
first artists, of black eyes, blue eyes, and hazel eyes in 
all the stages of crying, from the glisten to the sob. 
Portraits of eminent cryers, from the originals, in 
fuater colours; views of noted whimperers^ in distem' 
per; ground plans of teazing schemes, with distant 
prospects of sets of china^ diamond necklaces and new 
carriages, 8cc. Sec- 

The price to subscribers will be three guineas 
cad) volume; to non subscribers, four. A few 
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copies will be printed on a superfine magna charta^ 
wire woven and hot pressed, with proof impressions 
of the plates, prfce six guineas each, and which 
when bound corio Mauritanicoy /oliis deauratis lineis 
rubris elegantissimc compact per Kaltheber, will 
form one of the most splendid books, ever presented 
to the eye I 

Lachrymat respublica! 



FESTOON OF FASHION 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

[As the votaries of the fantastic goddess, who gives a same 
to this department of our paper, arc all ambitious of 
notorUty, I shall subjoin a few admirable lessons from 
an experienced mastcr.J 

OnQ of the easiest and therefore the commonest 
methods of drawing attention by trifles; is that of 
talking loud at all places of pubUc resort. There is 
something so spirited in it, so charmingly careless 
and it gives such an air of superiority, by seeming 
to despise all the hearers, as if they were no more 
than stocks and stones. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady 
while strolling up and down a crowded walk, 
question each other on the last night's ball, or their 
engagements to dinner, in a voice so loud as silenced 
the rest of the company, and caused a general hum 
of inquiry. Who arc these ? Thus the end was 
answered, the spectators were awe-struck and brow- 
beaten and the happy pair marched off in triumph 
till next morning, when they returned to make new 
conquests. From their volubility and vehemence 
they acquired among many listeners the character 
of people of infinite sense and spirit. 

Another method of gaining admiration, is to swear 
and swagger at inns, or at any other place, where 
we are among our inferiors, or are unknown. It is 
to be sure wonderful to observe how respectfiil a 
reception he meets ivith,^ who with a bludgeon in 
iiis hand and an oath in his mouth enters an inn, and 
calls about with the voice of our guttural watch, or 
the men who cry peas and beans. 

Knocking vehemently on a floor, especially if it 
be done according to the latest method, adds very 
considerably to personal importance. 

Singularity in dress is one of the commonest 
modes of seeking distinction ; but by singularity, 
I do not mean . a deviation from the established 
fashion, but compliance with it, carried to an ex- 
treme. An enormous liat has given many a young 
man a degree of confidence, which no learning or 
virtue, which he possessed could have ever suppli- 
ed. A coat, a shoe, or a shoe-string, exceeding 
the ordinary mode have fixed the eyes of a whole 
assembly and gratified the ambitious wearer with 
the most heart- felt satisfaction. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
it may perhaps, be said that they would act wisely 
to avoid, instead of seeking distinction, for they 
s«em to be of that character to which the empha- 
tical words of an elegant political character may 
be applied " a character, which will only pass 
without censure, when it passes without observa- 
tion. " 

The stockings of the elegantes of Paris appear 
like gauze, and are of open worked silk. Their 
covering is transparent muslin.' A plate of the 
Parisian fashions in May represents modish female 
impudence nearly in the style of Eve, before her fall. 
The bosom is prodigally displayed, and the petticoat 
is festooned and hitched rather higher tlian the 
ankle. 

The following morteau from the shop of a barber 
is a brilliant specimen of the sublime and beiiuti- 
ful. 



Ross respectfully informs the ladies that he Ea* 
on exhibition a most elegant and whimsical heS 
dress, calculated either for mask balls, ftiU ^j^^^ 
or undress, and may be worn, instead of a veil^ 
ving the peculiar quality of changing its sW 
occasionally covering the whohs face, yjjt caS 
of being disposed into wandering ringlets ; as amask 
the disguise is complete without oppression ; as a 
veil it protects without the dull unifonnity of dra. 
pery, and may be acented to the perfume of any 
flower; for beauty it cannot be surpassed, and for 
simplicity it stands imrivalled. 'Ihe patent vas 
granted by the Goddess of taste, inspired by tbt 
spirit of fancy, secured from imitation by the geni, 
us of merit, patronised by the votaries c: elegance 
and exhibited in the temple of fashion. 



One of our most delightful and fashionable 
promenades within the precincts of the city is that 
agreeable area, which the indulgence of Mr. Dun- 
lap has given to the public. This shaded walk 
commanding a view of his pleasant gardens, and 
well ventilated by a purer breeze, than is commoD- 
ly inhaled in the city, is frequented at the close of 
many a sultry day by those, who love to musf by 
moon- light, and by those who love to walk and 
prattle the evening away. It realizes a description 
in Horace. 

Nunc et campus et area. 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora. 

which for the benefit of the country gentkien mm 
be translated in the words of Francis. " 

Now at the grateful evening shade 
The public walks, the public park, 
Are assignations sweetly made. 
With gentle whispers in the dark. 
While age morose thy vigour spares, 
Be these thy pleasures, these thy cjures. 

A wit assures us that ali historian is actnaUy em- 
ployed in compiling memoirs of the king of Spades, 
annals of the king of clubs, anecdotes of the king 
of hearts and remarks on the king of diamoas. la 
thisVork will be interwoven the private character! 
of the knaves with the secret history of the f8«w 
to be published in weekly numbers price one 
guinea each. A work of this kind may serve to 
give posterity some idea of the grandeur of tbc 
present age. ^ 



TO PEADXRS AiTD CORRESPOlfDENn 

We perceive tliat Lyce is o-grej coquette, andit' 
advise her to tliink more of her tombstone, andfc* 
of her toilet. 

But adoration, give me soTnething more, 
Cries Xjce, on the borders of threescore j 
Nought treads so silent as the loot of time; 
Hence we mistake our autumn for our prime. 
*Tis greatly -wise to know, before we're toM, 
The melancholy news that we grovj old. 
Autumnal Lyce carries in her face 
Memeiito mori to each public place. 
O how your heating breast a mistress warmsi 
Who looh through spectacles to tee your cbartm- 
While rival undertakers hover round, 
And with his spade the sexton marks thegtouwL 
Intent not on her own, but others* doom. 
She plans new conquests, and defrauds the tomb. 
In vain the cock has sammon'd sprites away, 
She walks at noon, and blasts the bloom of day. 
Gay rain«bow silks her mellow charms iitfblu, 
And nought of Lyce....buii6cr*e^...ii old. 

A. B. stipposes that the Editor of the Port Foli» 
is not only unacquainted with tlie mysteries of tlje 
belle passion, but that he never attempted, and iliert* 
fore never can relish the amatory stile. Our ans'^* 
is in the worcjj of the poet Gitford ; 
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.For heav*n*8 sake not so fast. 

I, too, my masters, err my teeth vfcre tast. 
Had learned, by rote, to rave of Delia's charms, 
To die of transports., found in Chlce's arms» 
Coy Daphne with ohsuepcrous plaints to woo, 
And cures the craclty of.,.. God knows who. 

The Editor hopes soon to hear from his friend, 
and quondam companion, S. Our invocation to this 
much loved bard is frequent and fervent. Gilford 
has well commemorated the friendship of men of 
letters. 

1 ouly seek, in bmgnage, void of art, 
To ope my breast, and pour out all my heirt ; 
And, boasifiil of thy varions worth, to tell 
Ho\T long we lov'd, and thou canst add how 'well 
Proud of thy friendship, while the voice of Fame 
Pursue* thy merits with a loud acclaim, 
I share the rrtumph, not uapleascd to see 
Our kindred destinies; for mou, like me, 
Wist thrown too soon on the world's dangerous tide, 
To sink or swim, as chance might best decide. 

Our friend S. C. we hope will keep his promise. 
He shall hear from us shortly. 

By writing every week " Asmodeo** will please 
the Editor. 

^ Ruralina" is received, and shall be treated with 
the courtesy, which we owe to a lady. 

J. D. is received, and we are grateful. 

We feel an insupportable nausea at the prosti- 
tuted name of *' a Patriot", We cannot swallow 
his emetic* Let him drug those papers, which 
are in slavery to the populace. 

Our filir correspondent H. we perceive is quite a 
town bred lass. With Dr. Jobkson, she would pre- 
fer Fleet street to the greenest vallies of Kent, and 
thinks rose bushes and blooming orchards not half 
so brilliant as the glass case of her milliner. Dr. 
Young has pleasantly described such a lady. 

Such Fulvia*s passion for the town, fresh air. 
An odd effect f gives vapours to the fair : 
Green ^Ids, asid8had,y groves, and chrystal springs, 
And larks and nightingales are odious things -, 
But smoke and dust and noise and crouds delight, 
And to be press 'd to death transports her quite. 
Where silver rivulets play through fl<rwery meads. 
And woodbines give their sweets, and vines their shades 
Black ienneUt absent odour* she regrets. 
And stops \\ir nose at.... beds of violets. 
•* A Poetical Weaver" we would advise to 

'• Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

and not meddle with the Parnassian loom. 

" Sydnky" is rejected. We dislike his nam^. 

Bunker Hill embarrasses its poor poet not less 
than the names of the Dutch towns, taken in queen 
Ano's wars, used to vex the ballad inditers of the 
lavt a^* Por, as one of our own poets wittily sings. 

Kind reader, know it takes a deal of time 
To make a crooked v)ord lie smooth in rhyme. 

MISCELL.\NEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

* The ** New-EnglaTid Palladium," one of those 

* classical papers, whose praise* is worth receiving, 
"thus eloquently' commends the late address by John 
^Juincy Adams Esquire. 

" Much was expected from the Address, and it 
i9 the highest praise to say, that none were disap- 
pointed* It was the production of a fertile and 
richly- endowed m.nd, uniting that diffusive kind of 
eloquence, best adapted to a promiscuous assem- 
bly, with vigour of thought and justness of senti- 
mcnr. The subject was trite and familiar; hence 
Jie remark so often made on such occasions, that 

El thing novel could be expected. But the animated 
e of genius marks for itself new courses, and dis- 
vers new beauties, where others see nothing but 
taten paths and barren wastes. It is its province 
^ add the charms of novelty to objects the most 
psniuoo ; to place them in new attitudes, and in- 



vest them with new drapery. Their features are 
readily known, though much changed by circum- 
stances, and the wonder is, that they never appear- 
ed so before. To place a subject in a view, which 
is at once natural and graceful, though not obvious, 
to present it in a new circle of associations, without 
changing its form and pressure, is the perfection of 
fine writing. But this is the magical operation of 
genius, which discovers new relations, traces new 
associations, and sees those slender golden threads, 
which connect objects of sense and reflexion. By 
following these, tJie whole imagery of nature is 
opened to her eye, selected and brought home to 
array, enrich and beautify the plain, solid materials 
of the understanding. Hence the diffusion of her 
enchantments, the despotism of her contrbul. She 
opens, at pleasure, the sources of sympathy, and 
touches the secret springs of affection. She pours 
her radiance into the sober chambers of intellect, or 
bewilders in the secret mazes of fancy. She gives 
to " airy nothing" a form and habitation, and paints 
it with a pencil dipt in the colours of heaven. At 
her call, the past and the future are brought toge- 
theri scenes are shifted, places changed, and the 
mysteries of her power revealed ; like the spirit of 
Ariel, whose solemn melodies were heai*d in the 
coral caves of the sea, while he himself was treading 
the fleecy clouds, or reposing in the gale. 

On occasion of the marriage of the princess 
Royal of England, the address from the city of 
London regretted, " that their daughters are now 
deprived of one of the most conspicuous models of 
maiden excellence!" on which the wags remarked 
that the young ladies in the city would not be 
sorry if all such models were broken. 



It is said that Mr. Jefferson, a philosophical re- 
publican, or a republican philosopher, has a little 
grimcrack piece of machiner]^ which he wears in his 
breeches pocket, to measure his steps, whenever he 
rambles through the woods of Washington. We sup- 
pose that the /i//i^of this instrument was derived from 
a perusal of the following advertisement in a London 
journal. Mr. J. condescends to borro^o even from 
the British, and although he has kindly told Eng- 
land that " hor philosophy has crossed the channel," 
yet, somehow, a little remnant has been saved. 

The improved pedometer, or waywiser, which 
when worn in the pocket, ascertains the distance 
the wearer walks (price two guineas). Sold by 
Spencer and Perkins, watch-makers. No. 44, op- 
posite St. Sepulchre's Church, Snow-hili; who, 
for near thirty years, have fabricated these ma- 
chines ; and though they do not claim the invention, 
it being almost as ancient as pocket watches,^ yet 
all that ever came to their knowledge, have been so 
rude in their shape, inconvenient in wearing, and 
incorrect in their performance, as to have been soon 
laid by as useless. 

This, which they take the liberty to offer to the 
public, is elegant in itself, most conveniently used, 
perfectly correct, and, what is desirable in all ma- 
chines of fancy, cheap, not liable to pe out of or- 
der, and is a most amusing companion to gentle- 
men, who are fond of walking and shooting. 

Flattering themselves the great improvement 
lately made, has curried it to its ultimatum, they 
take this method of making it public, to secure to 
themselves at least the credit thereof, having been 
materially injured by plagiarists, who have copied 
their machines, and passed them off to gentlemen 
as their own inventions, though at much higher 
prices, and very inferior worfi. 



An apprentice to a celebrated surgeon, lately 
eloped with his master's wife. The lady com- 
plained that her husband's practice was on the 
decline. 



We read in ccrlesiasticai history, says the editor 
of the Times, that a celebrated bishop was condemn- 
ed in a synod, to destroy his novel Thcogenes and 
Chariclea, or be expelled his see. He prefer^^-Al tiic 
latter. If a modern monk were reduced to a similar 
dilemma, and obliged to choose between the glories 
of authorship and legislatorship, should we see the 
poet accept the Chiltern Htmdred's, or M. G. Lewis 
burning his Ambrosio ? 



An Hibernian traveller, expressing hoW cheer- 
ing and comfortable the roads a're made by mcan-s 
of mile-stones^ suggests to his readers that it would 
be a great improvement, If they were nearer each 
other. 



We copy from the Walpole paper the follo\»ing 
judicious paragraphs. They exhibit good sense 
in elegant attire. 

On the interesting close of the three late general 
elections of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New- 
Hampshire, we congratulate not only the citizens 
of these respective states, but also the friends of 
good order and government throughout the union. 
In the language which Shakespeare, in his Henry 
VI. put into the mouth of Edward, we would add. 

** Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course 

And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 

But in the midst of rhis brfght shining day, 

1 spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud* 

That will encounter with our glorions sun, 

Ere he attain his easeful western bed: 

We mean, my lords.. ..those powers, that were rais'J 

In Gallia's regions, have arriv'd our coast, 

And, as we hear, march on to fight us.*' 



Our " penny wise^ Istc." rulers, with all their 
ardent zeal for public economy, after all, do not 
understand the subject a jot better than their pro- 
totypcs, of whom facetious mention is mkde in 
Shakspeare's Henry VI. The rage for reducing 
taxes, and alleviating the burdens of their subjects, 
is equally sincere, and unpatriotic. The former 
are very particular to reduce the price of double 
refined sugar, to make riding in carriages less 
expensive to our more wealthy citizens, and to make 
whiskey drinking palatable and obtainable by all. 
Jack Cade and others, when they were plotting the 
reformation of English police, mouthed much of 
national savings. It must be left to the reflecting 
mind to determine whether an adherence to pro- 
mises would not have been equally beneficial to a 
duped community, as the system which has been 
since followed. Cade said, " there shall be in 
England seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny ; 
the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops ; and I 
will make it felony to drink small beer: all the 
realm shall be in common, and in Cheapsidft shall 
my palfrey go to grass. And when I am king, as 
king I will be,"... .There shall be no money: all 
shall eat and di^Ink on my score : and I will apparel 
them all in one livery, that they may agree like 
brothel's, and worship me their lord." 



A relation of the bishop of P....ter....h*s lately 
applied to him for some small preferment which 
was in his gift. The learned and worthy prelate, 
who had never seen the candidate before, was 
highly pleased with his wit and sprightly conver- 
sation, but told him he was too late, for that it was 
already disposed of; however, as a mark of esteem 
he presented him with a diamond ring. The gen- 
tleman thanked him in the politest manner; but 
added: " My lord, 'tis a somewhat unchristian- 
like gift." How so," replied the bishop. " Why 
my lord," said the candidate, " I asked you for 
l,read^ and you hav« given me a stone." 

i London paper.ry. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

SONNET, WRITTEN AT SEA, 

After many ahorthe attempts to arrange my scattered 
thoughts^ and clothe them in verst. 

It may not be — ^the gentle muse is Aed, 
Fled with those scenes, which erst inspir*d her 
song; 

No more her Yisions hover round mj head, 
Nor her wild witcheries on my fancy throng. 

Yet faithful memory oft shall fondly trace 

The dear lov'd spot where dwells my bosoms' 
queen ; 

Even now methinks I feel her last embrace, 
While my soul melts in anguish o*er the scene. 

My fair one weep not thus, tho' distant far 
Drives the bold bark across the boisterous sea. 
Soon, like the varying needle to the star, 

Thy long lost wanderer shall return to thee: 
Then never, never, from thy circling arms, 
fth^U. commerce lure him more, or gold's delusive 
charms. 

Harlby« 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[In.sa old collection of Foems was found the following 
* description of the vicissitudes of the tender passion in 
an infatuated and enthusiastic bosom. He vho loves 
nothing but ))eef and beer will deride our sentimental 
bard. He, whose nerves vibrate at the slightest touch 
of beauty, will acknowledge the justice of the ensuing 
Hicture.] 

THE LOVER AKD THE FRIEND. 

O thou, for whom my lyre I string, 
Of whom I speak, and think, and sii^! 
Thou constant object of my joys, 
Whose sweetness every wish employs. 
Thou dearest of thy sex attend, 
And hear the Lover and tjie Friend. 

Fear not the Poet's flattering strain; 
No idle praise my verse shall stain ; 
The lowly numbers shall impart 
The faithful dictates of my heart, 
Nor humble modesty offend. 
And part the Lover from the Friend* 

Not distant is the cruel day. 
That tears me from my hopes away : 
Then frown not, fairest, If I try 
To steal the moisture from your eye, 
Or force your heart a sigh to send, 
To mourn the Lover and the Friends 

No perfect joy my life ere knew, 
But what arose from love and you ; 
Nor can I fear another pain. 
Than yoi^r unkindness, or disdain ; 
Then let your looks theii* pity lend, 
To cheer the Lover and the Friend. 

Whole years, I strove against the flame 
And suffered ills that want a name, 
Yet still the painful secret kept 
And to myself in silence wept. 
Till, grown unable to contend, 
I oSvn'd the Lover and the Friend* 

I saw you still. Your generous heart 
In all my sorrows bore a part ; 
Yet while your eyes with pity glow'd. 
No words of hope your tongue bestow'di 
But mildly bid me cease to blend 
The name of Lover — ^with the Friend. 

Sick with desire, and mad yrith paiUi 
1 «eek for happiness in vain: 
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Thou lovely maid, to thee I cry, 
Heal me with kindness, or I die. 
From sad despur my soul defend, 
And fix the Lover and the Friend. 

Curs'd be all wealth, that can destroy, 
My utmost hope of earthly joy ! 
Thy gifu. O fortune, I resign. 
Let her and poverty be mine ! 
And every year that life shall iend. 
Shall bless the Lover and the Friend. 

In vain, alas! in vain I strive, 

To keep a dying hope alive; 

The last sad remedy remains, 

'Tis absence that must heal my pains. 

Thy image from my bosom rend, 

And force the Lover form the friend. 

Vain thought ! though seas between us roll 

Thy love is rooted in my soul; 

The vital blood that warms my heart 

With thy idea must depart, 

And deaths' decisive stroke must end 

At once, the Lover and the Friend. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

(from the sun.) 

[The following stanzas were, we are told, the first poetical 
effusion of a celebrated modem philosopher* inscribed to 
a lady, whom he afterwards married t they will, no doubt, 
be favourably received by the admirers of that writer, as 
they appear to contain the cream of his doctrines. Those 
to whom the lines may appear somewhat obscure, will find 
that obscurity vanish, if they take the trouble to peruse 
the Strictures upon Marriage, Gratitude, and Human 
Perfectibility, In a work published under the title of Po- 
litical Justice, together with an Eulogy on Avarice,- a 
Dissertation on the Condition of Servants, &c. contaixied 
in a late publication called the Inquirer.] 

In spite of Philosophy's aid, 

I feel the soft pasbion of love ; 
The doctrines my pages convey'd. 

In pi*actice I'm ibrc'd to disprove; 

For oft hast thou heard me maintain, 
That the mind, for eternity horn. 

Should the fetters of Hymen disdain, 
And treat Love's delusions with scorn. 

I have held it to manhood a stain, 

To sigh at the feet of the fair. 
In accents desponding complain, 

And prattle of love and despair : 

For reason with absolute sway 

My turbulent passions rcprcss'd ;— 

Ah! when shall its wandering ray 
Revisit this love-stricken breast? 

The motives (alas ! 'lis too plain) 
Which me to Maria would draw. 

Are stronger than those which restrain ;«^ 
I submit to Necessity's law; 

And G— n, the champion renown'd 

Of freedom, but not of free-will. 
Though conquer'd by love, will be found 

The first of philosophers still. 

Then turn, my fair pupil, a while 
To your tutor, your lover, and friend, 

On your William complacently smile. 
And wliile he instructs you, attend. 

Do not grieve if hereafter I flee 

Your caresses, nor deem me capricious : 

I fain would be gi*ateful to thee j 
But, alas 1 to be grateful, is vicious. 

And should I appear in your eyes 
To be what the world calls a miser, 

Though others my conduct despise. 
Yet yoU|. dear Maria^ are wiser: 



For you know in my late puWicadon, 
I've prov'd that 'tis base beyond meaiut 

To give money a free circulation ; ' 

But 'tis noble to hoard up one's trefuuT^ 

And mark me, I ne'er will consent 
A servent or slave to maintain; 

For with these every moment is spfnjt 
In mental repining and pain : 

For envy and malice combine 
The mind of the servant to stain; 

Hestricted, alas I to port wine, 

Whilst his master is quailing champiigi. 

As for me, I will never confine 
Your beauties alone to these arms, 

Nor yet will you hear me repine, 

Though multitudes taste of your chams: 

You will vow at the altar, indeed. 

To your husband alone to adhere, 
But you're from that pi^judice freed, 

Which would make you perform whatfoa 
swear. 

Though falsehood I greatly detest, 
And hypocrisy never could bear. 

What must not be plainly express'd 
A man may most virtuously swear* 

Observe the distinction I draw, 
Since clearly are oaths superstitioas: 

Pure truth I consider with awe. 
But cannot deem perjury vicious. 

Inconstant perhaps, not unkind) 
'Twill be ever my study to please; 

I'll teach thee, by strengthening tbymii^) 
To vanquish old age and dise^: 

JFor thinking can surely restore 
. Your teeth and your, eyes when they fill, 
Give the vigour of youth to fourscore, 
Make *' mind over matter prcvaiL" 



SONNET TO J^Y LOVE. 

(from COLERinolk'S PO£MSr} 

Maid of my love! sweet Genevieve! 

In beauty's light you glide along: 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice, as seraph's iOB(« 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow": 

Within your soul a voice tliere lives! 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 

When sinking low tlie sufferer wanf 
Beholds no hand outstretcht to save, . 

Fair as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o'er the ware> , 

I've seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genei^T*** 
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Beatrice. I pray you is signior M<Jntanto returned from 
the tpor*^ I pray you how many hath be killed and eaten \ 
But how many hath he killed ? for indeed I promised to oat 
all of his killing. 

Metsenger, He hatfi done good service, lady, in these 
wars. ^ 

Seatriee. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat 
it : he is a very valiant trencherman, he liath an excellent 
stomach. 

Srakspearb, M«ch ado about Nothing, act i. 

Hoganb,in his plate of the Industrious 'Prentice, 
Lord Mayor of London, has introduced, in the most 
ludicrous attitudes, the train-bands^ as they are stile4 
in England, or, in other words, the city militia. 
These men, conformably to their habits of life, and to 
their unwarlike character, are aptly delineated, in 
every shape, except that of a soldier. One is armed 
with a pot of porter, instead of a firelock, and an- 
other appears terrified at a flash in the pan. The 
tall and the short, grey beards and younkers, are 
blended in this fantastic medley, and you may see 
the ferocious cheese-monger, the cavalier cobler, 
the intrepid dustman, and the magnanimous tailor, 
•* all clad in arms," and breathing death and de- 
struction....to the expected sirloin, or the coming 
tankard. 

Sir Richard Steele, who had seen actual ser- 
I ▼ice, and behaved with great gallantry at the head 
of a company, cherished for these holiday soldiers 
j tliat contempt, which every veteran feels for a mi- 
jniC' hero. While he was conducting the most airy 
ofhis papers, an incident occurred in the city, which 
gave a loose to all his mirth. One of those mocke- 
ries of military splendour, called a trainings or a 
tmuster^ was exhibited, by the Artillery company^ a 
band of Iiarmless citizens^ who understood eating, 
drinking, sleeping, or any thing, but sieges and 
battles. Steele, who, both as a soldier and a wit, 
coald not avoid adverting to the ridiculous imbeci- 
lity of such n clumsy pageant, amused himself by 
transcribing from one of the daily papers, the ori- 
ginal plan of these military operations. This, to- 
gether with his remarks, it will be pleasant to read, 
ind the philosophic observer will readily perceive, 
hat it is no caricature of the visage of the citizen 

« jin exercise at arms of the Artillery company y to be 
*rfbrfned on Wednesday ^ June 2W, 1709, under the 
m^tn^nd gj Sir Joseph Wolfey Knt. and Alderman^ 



General; Charles Hopson^ Esquire^ present Sherijft 
Lieutenant^General ; Captain Richard SyngCj Majors 
Ufc. ISTc. 

" The body marched from the artillery ground, 
through Moor lane gate, Coleman street, Lothbu- 
ry, Broad street. Finch lane, Comhill, Cheapside, 
St. Martins, St. Anne's lane, halt the pikes under 
the wall, in Noble street, draw up the firelocks, 
facing the Goldsmith's hall, make ready and face to 
the left, and fire, and so ditto three times, beat to 
arms, and march round the hall, as up Lad lane, Gut- 
ter lane, Honey lane, and so wheel to the right, and 
make your salute to my lord, and so down St. 
Anne's lane, up Aldersgate street. Barbican, and 
draw up in Red-Cross street, the right at St. Paul's 
alley, in the rear. March ofTlieutenant-general with 
half the body up Be^ch lane : he sends a division 
up King's head court, and takes post in it, and 
marches two divisions round into Red Lion market 
to defend that pass, and succour the division in 
King's head court, but keeps in White cross street, 
facing Beech lane, the rest of the body ready drawn 
up. Then the general marches up Beech lane, is 
attacked, but forces the division in the court, into 
the market, and enters with three divisions, while 
he presses tlie lieutenant-general's main body ; and 
at the same lime, the three divisions, force those of 
the revolters out of the market and so all the lieute- 
nant-general's body retreats into Chiswell street, 
and lodges two divisions in Grub street; and as 
the general marches on, they fall on his fiank, but 
soon made to give way ; but having a retreating 
place in Red Lion court, but could not hold it, 
being put to flight through Su Paul's alley, ai-e 
pursued by the general's grenadiers, while he 
marches up, and attacks their main body, but are 
opposed again by a party of men, that lay in Black 
Raven court ; but they are forced also to retire soon 
in the utmost confiision, and at the same time, those 
brave divisions in St. Paul's alley, ply their rear 
with grenadoes, that, with precipitation, they take 
to the rout along Bunhill row: so the general 
marches into the artillery ground, and being drawn 
up, finds the revolting party to have found en- 
trance, and makes a show, as if for a battle, and 
both armies soon engage in fonn, and fire by pla- 
toons." 

On this military narrative, my sarcastic prede- 
cessor remarks, that for its style and invention, it 
might instruct generals and historians, both in 
fightiiig a battle, and describing it, when it is overw 
These elegant expressions, ditto, and so, but soon, 
but having, but could not, but are, but they, finds 
the party to have found, S:c. do certainly give great 
life and spirit to the relation. 

Indeed I am extremely concerned for the lieute- 
nant-general, who, by his overthrow and defeat, is 
made a deplorable instance of the fortune of war, 
and vicissitudes of human affairs. He alas! has 
lost in Beech lane and Chiswell street, all tlie glory 
he lately gained, in and about Holbom and St. 
Giles's. The art of sub-dividing first, and dividing 
afterwards, is new and surprising ; and, according 
to this method, the troops are disposed in King's 
head covert, and Red Lion market : nor is the con- 



duct of these leaders less conspicuous in their choice 
of the ground or field of battle. Happy was it that 
the greatest part of the achievements of this day was 
to be performed near Grub st-eet, that there mi^ht 
not be wanting a sufficient number of faithful his- 
torians, who being cye-witncsscs of these wonders 
should impartially transmit them to posterity. But 
it can never be enough regretted, that we are left 
in the dark, as to the name and title of that extras- 
ordinary hero, who commanded the divisions in 
St. Paul's alley, especially because those divisions 
are justly stiled brave, and accordingly were to 
push the enemy along Bunhill row, and thereby 
occasion a general battle. But Pallas appeared in 
the form of a shower of rain, and prevented the 
slaughter and desolation, which were threatened 
by these extraordinary preparations. 

Hi motus animorcun, atqne bate certamina tanta 
Polveris exigui jactu compressa qoiescunt. 

I have often thought, that in this, our charming^ 
country, whose veriest|foDie8 we arc instructed by 
every patriot to admire^ merely because they are 
American, that there is some little room for a good 
humoured pleasantry of this kind. In celebration 
of one of the most glorious of our militia puppet- 
shows, the Grub street historian might, with the 
simplicity of the frank Froissart, or " such an ho*- 
nest chronicleer as Griffith," narrate in this wise. 

This hot morning was ushered in by no cooling 6v 
courteous breeze or gentle zephyr, but in rather a 
boisterous stile,by the firing of cannon, and the ring- 
ing ofbells. Joy sat in the countenance of every one, 
who either expected to make a good dinner, or to 
make any money by selling one. About twelve 
o'clock, the Presbyterian True Blue company, undef 
the command of lieutenant Gander, paraded before^ 
Oliver's dock, and fired divers vollies over the 
stump of the tree of liberty, which, with grief wc 
are constrained to say it, appeared a little decayed. 
The company then went through the various evo- 
lutions, with astonishing exactness, considering that 
from the heat, enthusiasm, and libations of the day, 
many of them could scarcely hold up their heads 
and arms. They then marched and counter-marched 
to their own satisfaction, and the great delight of 
the ladies in the windows and balconies, and of divers 
small boys, who had climbed " yea to chimney 
tops," to witness this sublime spectacle^ so worthy 
offi'eemen. 

After parading through the principal streets, and 
looking valiantly at the spectators, the company halt- 
ed in Comhill, and lieutenant Gander, flourishing 
his sword, addressed his heroic followers, and ad- 
verted to the feelings, manners and principles, which 
gave birth to militia Virtue. Though, like otbor 
infants, she was small at first, she had now grown a 
strapping wench, and could defy the world. This 
speech was vehemently applauded. The sun shone 
brighter than usual, the skies had on a full suit of 
blue amd gold, the air of narrow streets grew as elas* 
tic as whalebone, and all Cornhill >vas chinked 
into Olympus. 'Prentice boys mounted undaint jd- 
ly the breach of the counter, and sliop-kcepers grew' 
heroes ai the sound. # /-^/^rr I /> 
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r^TTERESTING TRAVELS 

IK AMERICA. 
^KAKSJ.ATElft rvOM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

(CONTIKUED.) 

CHAPTER XXV III. 

Bad execution of the lanos.m,* Three instances ofmurdei 
Uft unpunished by the corruption of the judges,.^. 

The iawjers:: purloins and meets xvith 

no punish'ment^.*,yudicial p^oceedirgs not sufficii'ntly 
public.,*. Three American citizens forcibly sent cr.'oy 
from NeW'Tork in the nighty on board an English 
ship of war* 

The execution of the laws, however, depends 
upon the prerailing manners ; and this is the most 
important object.. ..How they are administered in 
Pennsylvania, I shall shew, merely by repeating 
here, several exitmples contained in my letters to 
Mr. Archenholz, which were published in his 
Minerva. I have them from a German clergyman 
•f the Calvinist church at Easton in Pennsylvania, 
a man of information, who assured me he was 
ready to attest the linith of these transactions, and 
that I might make them public** In the neigh- 
bourhood of Easton, and district of Northampton 
in Pennsylvania, a countryman of French origin 
by the name of Lange, beat his wife to death, while 
she was big with child, in the most inhuman man- 
x^r. The neighbours Jieard her dreadful shrieks. 
The body after being buried, was dug up again, 
examined by a jury, and the coroner's verdict 
returned " wilful murder." The murder was 
)>roved, and I believe, even confessed ; the coun- 
tryman was to have been hanged, but received at 
the gallows a pardon, for it seems, he or his rela- 
tions had bribe d ■ with a couple of 
thousand pounds, and the— —have the prero- 
gative of pardoning criminals. The murderer now 
cultivates his own plantation^ for he suffered no 
•ther punishment. 

In this same Easton, a servant maid murdered 
htr new-bom child. She tbi-ew it into the river, 
which was frozen over, and covered wiib snow. 
The extraordinary circumstance is related that the 
ire, at the spot, where the child floated, was entirely 
< lear of snow, and transparent. The child was pro- 
duced before the suspected woman, who denied it. 
They had recourse to superstition, and told her to 
lay her hand upon the child, and swear that it was 
not hers. Hereupon she cdhfessed herself to be 
tlie mother and the murderess. She was sent to 
prison....but as the father of the child was a man of 
consequence, who visited her in the pvison, where 
he probubly continued his unlawful intercourse 
>vitJi her, she was soon released again, without 
punishment, and is yet living. 

In the same neighbourhood, a countryman treat- 
ed with the most shocking cruelty a German boy, 
whom he had purchased for some years from a ship. 
He not only beat him with a cudgel incessantly, 
kut made the boy eat with the swine from a trough. 
At length one day seeing the boy sit under a hedge, 
he threw an ax at his head, and the boy ftU dead 
to the ground. He buried him immediately. This 
ftllow was put into prison, but having moneyt the 
judicial court took that from him, and left him his 
life.. -The murderer is at liberty, and in as good 
reiHite as another mant» 



• Mr. Pecker, now minister cf the Calv'inistic church at 
Lancaster, in Tennsylvania. . He was a cler^mau at Bre- 
■^en, before he went lo Ameriaa. 

t Mr Becker, \n his sermons, which deserve te be known 
In Gernmny, as they are descriptive of manners, holdy» up 
to the Americacs, titeir c«rru^tioB in vcrj forcible lau- 



Such is the justice of PennsyIvania....What is 
told of the lawytrsis in the same taste.... When you 
go to a lawyer wilh your business, he scarcely hears 
you....he mutters; appears absent: answers hi un- 
meaning monosyllables, until you squeeze fnoney 
into his hand. This awakens him. He grows 
lively....obliging.... tells you all will go wc;ll....you 
cannot possibly lose your cause, £cc. In tourt the 
lawyers on both sides asperse and defide each 
other, but immediately after, ihcy go to tfic tavern, 
drink together embrace like brothers, and laugh 
without end, at the comedy they hav^ just per- 
formed, and at their clients, who believed such a 
thing to be serious. It is a principal in general 
practice, to bribe the lawyer of the adverse party, 
and thereby to gain the cause. But the great art 
of the lawyers is to delay the progress of the cause 
from one session to another, and when at length a 
judgment copies, the property of both parties is 
usually scarce sufficient to pay the costs.... Vide, 
the Minerva, for December 1796*. 

Criminals ought not indeed, to be hanged and 
broken upon the wheel; but crimes ought to be 
somehow punished. This, the liberty of the inno- 
cent requires. One would wish besides in a repub- 
lic, to see offenders punished, without any respect 
of r4nk, of wealth, of connections, 5cc. Frederic 
II. said, that in the presence of justice, the beg- 
gar and the prince were equal.. ..But the indul- 
gence with which in Pennsylvania, rich and influ- 
ential criminals are suffered to evade punishment, 
seems to prove that upon this point the opinions 
in Pennsylvania, are more aristocratic than were 
those of Frederick IL I shall only quote from 
my letters in the Minerva, the example o f f 

■ This ■ w as detected in the 

act of stealing a bank note, from a shop keeper's 
drawer. It was then soon discovered that he had 
followed for a long time this vocation* But as he 
had respectable connections, the shop-keeper was 
persuaded not to prosecute him, and he was 
advised to leave Philadelphia. Some however 
maintained that he still appeared at the play-house 
as before. I must here add some explanation^ 
for the sake of unlearned persons, who may 
perhaps have read those letters in the Minerva, 
of the term prastor, therein used. The judges 
weit; called prxtors in Rome> not in Amercia. 
However, I used in this case the particular in- 
stead of the general expression, in the hope that 
none of my readers would be so little versed in 
ancient learning us not to undei^tand me. The 
judge^ is a superior, the justice an inferior magis- 
trate. It would betray extreme ignorance to con- 
found a justice, with a village bailiff. The con* 
stables might better be compared with such an 
ofRcer, if the townships could be called villages, 
which properly they cannot. Mr^ 



-belonged to the class 
of pr«tors in America: he stole, had frequently 
stolen, and was not punished, because he had 
respectable connections, because^ 



who had appointed him to his office must not be 
disgracwl, because, as master of ceremonies to 
the dancing assemblies of the first class, and as a 
Philadelphian Muscadinfi he was much beloved 
by that class. 

The assassin ■ * W as indeed, as I heard 
just before I left America, condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment; but it was maintained that his 
father-in-law, ^ ^had already saved 



* I could have added here an infinite number of anecdotes 
more, bu'i tnese as proofs of character, are enough, and more 
than enough, 

t The pedantic Americomanes, will here remark with 
great «elr complacency, that there are no Mds»:rtdini, ex 
cept in Paris....lt is a real satisfaction to have iuch weak 
antagonises. 



his Ilk once, when he had prevailed on a mulatte 
girl, to murder a cliild 5;he had by him, for which, 
without the influence of his father-in-law he would 
have been hanged. 

I was also suqirised at the ^ant of publicity, m 
the judicial proceedings. I saw nothing in the 
nc\vs-pa]>ers concerning the trial of the above- 
mentioned-—- In England nothing that 
occurs in the courts of law is kept secret. This 
silence proceeds from a want of public spirit. 
1 hat there is no sv.flkient security against oppres- 
sion by men in ijower is proved by the transpor- 
tation ^of three men from New- York, in the night 
to an English ship of wai', wliich was done by 
command of the The- ■■ 

excused himself by saying they had been cofl- 
demned to the house of correction.. .Yet the pro- 
secution had not been decided when I left Ame- 
rica. It was further laid to the charge of this 
' 'that he had ordered persons, who had 
behaved rather disrespectfully towards him, to be 
whipped to death, and that his usual greeting to 
citizens of the lower class was to call them damned 
rascals, whenever they had any thing to do with 
him. The news-papers were full of all this. In 
Germany, no such tyranny of subordinate ma^»- 
t rates was ever heard of. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

With respect to frauds^ it is rvorse in America than im 

Europe Fictitious trade to deceive Europeans**.: 

Cheats in the sale of lands.,..Several anecdotes* 
When I consider collectively all that I hare 
he^rd during my residence in America, of a gene- 
ral increasing corruption of morals, and which 
from the unanimous testimony of all the Europeans 
there) and even of many Americans themselves, I 
have not the smallest reason to call in question, I 
must sincerely regret my declaration at the close 
of my fourteenth letter to Mr. Archenholz, that ia 
this respect things arc in America tout comme chez 
nous^ and request the Europeans, to cover with the 
mantle of love this over-hasty opinion, and consider 
it as having resulted from my indulgence for the 
Americans. All the European nations at present 
complain of an unusual degree of immorality; 
they do not give themselves out as virtuous ; where- 
as the Americans say of themselves that they are 
a people of simple manners, fur exalted above tlic 
corruption of Europe: that among them still reigtis 
the patriarchial happiness of the golden age^ while 
Europe groans under the pressure of the iroti one. 
European writers have believed them at their 
word, and the public have repeated all the errora 
of the writers. I thought therefore I ventured a 
^reat deal, in saying, that in respect to morals it 
was in America, exactly, as with us; but now, 
after matui^e consideration I say, it is worse than 
with us. 

With respect to deception it is most certainly 
worse ; for in Europe tlie laws lay more restraint 
upon open deceit: it must be skilfully contrived ta 
escape their animad?ersion ; besides this, a cer* 
tain sentiment of honour keeps back the Europeans 
from appearing in public with brazen front, as 
cheats, and the public itself punishes such a trans- 
action with such boundless contempt, as renders. 
the life of its object very unpleasant. Not &d in 
America. The faciUty which the laws there fur- 
nish, of making an advantageous bankruptcy, and 
then like a phccnix, rising with new commercial 
splendour from one's ashes, which the public docs 
not punish with contempt, but on the contrary 
numbers in the class of tricks resulting frota. 
worldly wisdom, so that such a man is esteemed 
just as much as any other; that is, in exact pro- 
portion to the wealth he is supposed to possess i 
and further, the land speculations, of which there, 
is in Llurope, iio conception; all this giv^ toswio^- 
' mere, much more room for action Ojliaii m 
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Europe. As therefore fraud, considered as a "Wo- 
lalion of the right of property is detrimental to 
civil liberty, and as the craving t)f other men's pro- 
perty, on account of the facilities and the nume- 
rous seductive temptations, arising from local cir- 
cumstances, to become master of it, finds infinitely 
wore subsistence in America than in our quarter 
of the world; it is clear that nothing stands there 
in the way to prevent the full enjoyment of such a 
liberty, so much as fraud, or swindling. I do 
not mean that all the Americans arc swindlers; 
Heaven forbid that I should be guilty of stlch mad- 
nessl There arc honest men in all countries: I 
know among the Americans some of that descrip- 
tion, and a state where no remnant of virtue should 
subsist mfist perish... .No... J only say, that in 
America the enjoyment of civil libtrty and happi- 
ness is prevented by nothing so much as by a 
Inlserable swindling or cheating; and as in Europe 
the daemon of ambition keeps us in chains, so the 
rights of citizens are violated in America by the 
«atan of fraud. 

What possible deception is there, which the 
French fugitives do not charge upon the Ameri- 
cans in whom they have trusted? They affirm that 
the American masters of vessels gave the pirates 
•f Bermuda, secret information, in what part of 
their ships they had concealed their most precious 
effects, so that the privateersmcn found them im- 
mediatclyj atid then shared the plunder with the 
Americans. I cannot however examine into the 
truth of this accusation. But the difficulty which 
European merchants meet with to recover their 
debts in America is notorious. The vain boasting 
of American commercial houses*, and their enor- 
mous commissions are very well known. That 
trade flourishes notwithstanding this, must be im- 
puted to extraordinary external circumstances, 
find principally to the war; besides which, it 
would be found upon close examination, that the 
principal commercial houses are Europeans, so 
that it may generally be adopted as a i*ule, that a 
foreigner will do better in America, by transacting 
business only with Europeans, than with Ameri- 
cans. The frauds of the land speculators are well 
known; especially as there is in Germany no 
scarcity of sufferers by such deceptions. It is 
amply proved that naked rocks are sold for good 
land, and false maps of them exhibited to foreign- 
cx-s. The Indians are shamefully cheated out of 
their lands; for they are first made drunk, and 
then their lands are bought of them. As soon as 
thc7 become sober, the Indians repent tltcir bad 
bargain, and hence arise most of the jvars^ though 
they are likewise often provoked to hostilities by 
the murders committed by the people dwelling on 
their borders. In Georgia the land of the Choc- 
taw Indians used to be sold even without their 
conaent, until the legislature of the state put an 
end to this scandal, whereby a most deadly hatred 
between the sellers of property belonging to othei-s, 
and I heir adversaries, was kindled, which occa- 
sioned assassinations* and had very nearly kindled 
m civii war. In Baltimore, thert were a great 
number of fictitious sales made between the owners 
of house lots, which raised them to an enormous 
price z the chief object of this was, to overreach 
Europeans, who were unacquainted with their real 
V'sJue. Such fictitious sales, for the same laudable 
purpoae are doubtless very frequent. A friend of 
mine* of Vienna, by the name of Joubert, went 
with a cargo of Modena brandy from Leghorn to 
Pbiladelpbia; unfortunately the brandy was in 
bottles, and shortly before his arrival congress had 



• The adventur'Js of the njerchantrDdi^. '" America, 
exsrnUli the best oroof of this : to the groat mortification of 
fthe AmeHcomaiiesuho will foam with rage, that they make 
cl*cir appearance, pearly about the same time with my book, 
mad roVr thu* probably lead xht public to conclude that 
Siey. the Americoina«ie$ lU, ai>d that Dclms aruJ mjfself 
»pcAk tlie truth. 



declared ,all brandy that should be importctl in 
bottler, liable to confiscation. Mr. Joubert went 
from Savannah, where he had arrived wijh his 
brandy, and where it was immediately confiscated, 
to Philadelphia, presented a petition to congress, 
in which he proved, ihat it was impossible for hiai 
to have known at Leghorn the law, which had been 
made shortly before his arrival, and prayed for 
peiTnission to can7 away his brandy again. The 
congress referred him to the judges, in Savannah. 
Joubert returned to that place; the judges had 
already drank up his brandy, and my friend was 
ruined. 

I have had above, occasion to mention that the 
specu lato r and « » ■ 

-reciprocally revile each other in the 



news-papers, because the latter maintains that the 
former owes him eleven hundred thousand dollars, 
which the former denies. Coun t ■■ bad 

a bill of exchange upon ■ ■ , the colos- 



sal American land trader; 



-persua- 



ded him to take instead of the bill, a note of hand ; 
but afterwards when the note fell due, he would 
not pay it. Count ■ ■ then wrote to 

Europe to the drawer of the bill, Mr. Parish, at 
Hamburg, who gave orders to other houses in 
Philadelpnia to pay the bill, i f — would not or 

could not pay it. Hereupon, — ^ at length 
was induced ■ to pay the principal and 

interest to — a fter he had been 

obliged to wait more than a year. 

Mr. '■ who is above named, now and 
then refuses to make payments, even when able to 
make them. The Americans, who entertain a 
servile respect for their reputed rich speculators, 
after receiving a refusal, withdraw with a profound 
obeisance from this gentleman's anti-chanober; but 
an European emigrant from St. Domingo, who 
had intrmsted the remnant which he had saved of 
his properly, to ■ - because he had 
been told that ■ > 'm employed the money 
of other persons, and gave a good interest for it, 
forced himself with a pair of loaded pistols into 
the cabinet of the speculator, put one of them to 
his ribs, and asked him in an earnest t*ne, whether 
he chose to make instant payment, or to be shot? 
in a fright called to a servant, and or- 
dered him t^ go to ■ and say Mr. 



-requested him to send hira immediately 
ten thousand dollars....The mouth of the pistol, 
which was ready cocked, remained all the while 
close at ■ side. The ten thousand 

dollars came, and were paid. And whtn all was 
-exclaimed " to what a danger 



over, Mr.- 

you exposed yourself!" the Frenchman answered, 
" and you exposed yourself to the danger of being 
shot! and if every man whom you do not i>ay, 
were to treat you as I have done, you would soon 
be a man of honour." however, sup- 

ports many poor people, and exerts himself to be 
useful to the public, by endeavouring to set on foot, 
manufactures, such for instance as a glass house, 
not far from Philadelphia. He listens to every 
projector, and generally maintains about half a 
dozen of them. He had also some connection with 
the celebrated count Benjowsky....He was a school- 
master.... His genius for speculation brought him 
to his elevation. 



LEVITY. 

Ca finer apecimen of the most facctiotis irooy dm scarcely 
be found, than this mock criticism.] 

FROM THE IVnCROCOSM, 

Res gestjc rcgumquc, diicum<iiie, ct tristia bclla, 
Quo&cribi possint numero, monstraTit Homerus. Hor. 



By Homer taught^ tbc modem poet iln^t. 
In Kpic ttraiiiti ofberoet, vars, tmdktngt. 



Fean. 



There are certain forms and etiquettes in life, 
which, though the neG;lect of them doc» not amount 



to the comciiission of a crime, or tfic violation of 
a duty, yet so established by example, and sar.c- 
tioned by custcm, as to pass into statutes, equally 
acknowledged by society, and almost etjually 
binding to individuals, with the laws of the fund, 
or the precepts of morality. A man guilty of 
breaking these, though he cannot be Iran^poiicd 
for a felon, or indicted for treasonable practices, Is 
yet, in the high court of custom, branded as a 
flagi*ant offender against decorum, as notorious for 
an unprecedented infringement on propriety. 

There is no race of men on whom these laws 
are more severe than authors ; and no species of 
autliors more subject to them, than Periodical 
Essayists. Homer Laving prescribed the foim, 
or, to use, a more modem praise, ^^^ the fashion of'^ 
Epic Poemsy whoever presumes to deviate from i\is 
plan, must not hope to participate his dignity : and 
whatever method. The Spectator^ The GttajdianjSLXid 
others, X^ho first adopted this species of writing, 
have pursued in their undcrtak:;^^, is stt down 
as a rule for the cohduct of their followers ; which, 
whoever is bold enough to transgress, is accused 
of a deviation from the original design, and « broach 
of established regulation. 

It has hitherto been customary for all periodi- 
cal writei-S, to take some opportunity, in the course 
of their labours, to display their critical abilities, 
either by making observations on some popu- 
lar author, and work of known character, or by 
bringing fortii the performances of hidden merit> 
and throwing light on genius in obscurity. To 
the critiques of T7te SpcctiOory Shakespeare^ and 
more particularly, Milton^ are indebted, for no in-* 
considerable share of the reputation, which they 
now so universally enjoy ; and by his means werd 
the ruder graces, and more simple beauty oi Chevy 
Chace held up to public view, and recommended 
to general admiration. 

I should probably be accused of Iwerving fronst 
the imitation of so great an example, were not I 
to take occasion to shew that I too am Q0^ entire!/ 
destitute of abilities of this kind ; but that by pos* 
sessing a decent share of critical discernment, and 
critic;il jai'gon, I am capable of becoming.a tery 
tolerable commentator. For the proof of which, t 
shall rather prefer calling the attention of my 
readers to an object, as yet untreated of by any of 
my immediate . predecessors, than venture to 
throw in my observations on any work which has 
before passed the ordeal of frequent examination; 
And this I shall do for two reasons j partly, be- 
cause were I to choose a field, how fertile socverj 
of which many others had before me been reap- 
ing the fruits, mine would be at best but the glean- 
ings of criticism ; and partly, from a more inter- 
ested view, from a selfish desire of accumulated 
praise ; since, by making a work, as yet almost 
wholly unknown, the subject of my consideration, 
I shall acquire the reputation of taste, as well asr* 
judgment;. ...of judiciousness in selection, as well 
asjiistnessin observation ;....of propriety in choos- 
ing the object, as well as skill in using the lan- 
guage, of commentary. 

The Epic Poem on which T shall ground my pre- 
sent critique, has for its chief characteristics, 

brevity and simplicity. The author, whose 

name I lament that I am, in some degree, pre- 
vented from consecrating to immortal fame, by 
not knowing what it is....the author, I say, has 
not branched his poem iqto excressences of 
episode, or prolixities of digression ; |t is neither 
variegated with diversity of unmeaning similitudes, 
nor glaring with the varnish of unnatural me-* 
taphor. The whole is plain and uniform ; so' 
much so indeed-, that I should hardly be surprised 
if some morose readers were to conjecture, that 
the poet had been thus simple rather from ne^ 
cessity than choice ; that he had been restrained not 
so much by chastity pf j^udeqoieuti as st^ritity^ of; 
imagination, oigitized by Vl^OOgle 
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Nay, some there may be perhaps, who will dis- 
pute his claim to the title of an Epic Poet; and 
will endeavour to degrade him even to the rank of 
a ballad-monger. But I, as his commentator, will 
^•ontend for the dignity of my author and will 
plaihly demonstrate his poem to be an Epic Poem. 
agreeable to the example of all poets, and the con- 
sent of all critics heretofore. 

First, it is universally agreed, that an Epic Poem 
should have three component parts ; a beginnings a 
middle^ and an efw/;.,..secondIy, it is allowed, that 
it should have one grand action^ or main desiguy to 
the forwarding of which, all the parts of it should 
directly or indirectly tend; and that this design 
should be in some measure consonant with, and 
conducive to, the purposes o{ morality ;..^.zc[\& third- 
ly, it is indisputably settled, that it should have a 
Hero. I trust that in none of these points the 
poem before us will be found deficient. There arc 
other inferior piK)perties, which 1 shall consider in 
due order. 

Not to keep • . - readers longer in suspence, the 
subject of the poem is '' The Reformation of the 
Knave of Hearts J' It is not improbable, that some 
may object to me that a Knave is an unworthy 
Hero of an Epic Poem ; that a hero ought to be 
all that is great and good* The objection is fri- 
volous. The greatest work of this kind that the 
world has ever produced, has The « Devil'* for its 
Hero : and supported as my author is by so great 
a precedent, I contend that his Hero is a very 
decent Hero ; and especially as he has the ad- 
vantage of Milton^Sy by reforming at the end, is 
evidently entitled to a competent share of cele- 
brity. 

I shall now proceed to the more immediate ex- 
amination of the poem in its different parts. The 
beginning, say the critics, ought to be plain and 
simple ; neither embellished with the flowers of 
poetry: nor turgid with pomposity of diction. In 
this how exactly does our author conform to the 
established opinion! he begins thuS) 

•* The queen of Hearts 

" She made «omc Tarts".... 

Can any thing be more clear! more natural! more 
agreeable to the true spirit of simplicity ! Here 
are no tropes,.. ..no figurative cxprcssions,....not 
even so much as an invocation to the muse. He 
does not detain his readers by any needless cir- 
cumlocution; by unnecessarily informing them, 
what he is going to sing; or still more unnecessa- 
rily enumei-aiing what he is not going to sing : but 
according to the precepts of Horace, 

.in medias res, 

Kon secus ac notas, auditorem rapit, 

That is, he at once introduces us, and sets us on 
the most easy and familiar footing imaginable, witli 
her Majesty of Hearts, and interests us deeply in 
her domestic concerns. But to proceed, 

" The Qiiccn of Hearts 
•* She made some Tarts, 
*• All on a summer's day.»* 

Here indeed the prospect brightens, and we are 
led to expect some liveliness of imagery, some 
warmth of poetical colouring ;.... but here is no 

such thing Thi;re is no task moi'e difficult to a 

poet, than that of Rejection. Ovidj among the 
ancients, and Dryden^ among the moderns, were 
perhaps the most remarkable for the want of it. 
The Ititter from the haste in which he generally 
produced his compositions, seldom paid much at- 
tention to the *' lima labor^'* *< the labour of cor- 
rection," and seldom therefore rejected the assis- 
tance of any idea that presented itself. Ovid^ not 
content with catching the leading features of any 
scene or character' indulj^ed himself in a thousand 
minutx of description, a thousand puerile pret- 
tincsses, which were in themselves uninteresting, 
and took off* greatly from the effect of the whole; 
as the numberless suckers, and straggling bi'anches 
of a fruit-trce> if pci-mittcd to shcot out unre- 



strained, while they are themselves barren and 
useless, diminish considerably the vigour of the 
parent stock. Ovid had more genius, but less 
judgment than Virgil; Dryden more imagination, 
but less correctness than Pope; had they not been 
deficient in these points, the former would cer- 
tainly have equalled, the latter infinitely outshone . 

the merits of his countryman Our Author was 

undoubtedly possessed of that power which thty 
wanted; and was cautious not to indulge too far 
the sallies of a lively imagination. Omitting 
therefore any mention of....suItry Sirius,..^silvan 
shade,....sequestered glade,....verdant hilis,....purl- 
ing nils, mossy mountains, gurgling foun- 
tains,.... Sec. &c he simply tellb us that it was 

*' All on a Summ^.r^s Day." For my own part, I 
confess that I find myself rather flattered than 
disappointed; and consider the poet as rather pay^ 
ing a compliment to the abilities of his readers, 
than baulking their expectations. It is certainly a 
great pleasure to see a picture well painted; but it 
is a much greater to paint it well oneself. This 
therefore I look upon as a stroke of excellent ma- 
nagement in the poet. Here every reader is at 
liberty to gratify his own taste; to design for him- 
self just what sort of »' Summer's Day'* he likes best; 
to choose his own scenery ; dispose his lights and 
shades as he pleases; to solace himself with a ri- 
vulet, or a horse-pond,....a shower, or a sun-beam, 
•...a grove, or a kitchen garden, according to his 
fancy. How much more considerate this, than if 
the poet had, from an affected accuracy of descrip- 
tion, thrown us into an unmannerly perspiration 
by the hert of the atmosphere; forced us into a 
landscape of his own planning, with perhaps a pal- 
try good-for-nothing zephyr or two, and a limited 
quantity of wood and water....All this Ovid would 
undoubtedly have done. Nay, to use the expres- 
sion of a learned brother-commentator,'* qtiovispig' 
nore deccrtem** " I would lay any wager,*' that he 
would have gone so far as to tell us what the tarts 
were made of; and perhaps wandered into an epi- 
sode on the art of preserving cherries. But ourpoet^ 
abpve such considerations, leaves every reader to 
choose his own ingredients, and sweeten them to 
his own liking; wisely foreseeing, no doubt, that 
the more palatable each had rendered them :o his 
pwn taste, the more he would be affected at their 
approaching loss. 

** All on a Summer's Day." 
I cannot leave this line without remarking, that 
one of the Scridlen\ a descendant of the famous 
Martinusy has expressed his suspicions of the text 
being corrupted here, and proposes, instead of 
^^ All on** reading" Alone^* alledging, in favour 
of this alteration, the effect of solitude in raising 
the passions, fiut Hiccius Doctiusy a High Dutch 
commentator, one nevertheless well versed in Bri- 
tish literature, in a note of his usual length and 
learning, has confuted the arguments of Scriblerus. 
In support of the present reading, he quotes a pas- 
sage from a poem written about the same period 
with our author's, by the celebrated Johannes 
Pastor*y entiiled " An Elegiac epistle to the Turn- 
key of Ntvjgatcy* wherein the gentleman declares, 
that rather indeed in compliance with an old cus- 
tom, thau to gratify any particular wish of his own, 
he is going 

" All hanged for to be 

•• Upon that fatal T>burn tree.".... " 

Now as nothing throws greater light on an au- 
thor, than the concurrence of a contemporary 
writer, I am inclined to be of Hiccius* opinion, 
and to consider the ** AW as an elegaiTt expletive, 
or, as he more aptly jjhrases it " elegans expleti- 
9um.'* The passaj<e, therefore must stand thus, 

«• The Queen of Hearts 
*• She mude some tarts 
** All on a Summers Day." 



• AIoi-c commonly kaowu, I b<Ucvc, b| ihc appcUatiuu 
of Jack bhcf herd. 



And thus ends the first part, or beginning; which 
is simple and unembelllshed ; opens the subject 
in a natural and easy manner; excites, but does 
not too far gratify our curiosity : for a reader of 
accurate observation may easily discover, that the 
Hero of the Poem has not, as yet, mude his appear* 
ance. 

1 could not continue my examination at pre- 
sent through the whole of this poem, without far 
exceeding the limits of a single paper. I have 
therefore divided it into two; but shall not delaj 
the publication of t!ie second to another w^ek....* 
as that, besides breaking the connection of cri- 
ticism, would materially injure the unities of the 
Poem. 

Servetur ad imum, 

Qualis ab inccpto piocesserit, ct sibi constet. 

HORA CK« 

Front bis Jint entrance^ to the closing scene , 
Let bim one equal cbaraeter maintain. 

FRAKCXI. 

Having thus gone through the first pari, or 
beginning of the poem, we may naturally enough) 
proceed to the consideration of the second. 

The second part, or middle, is the' proper place 
for bustle and busines ; for incident and adven- 
ture* 

" The Knavt of Hearts 
'* Hj^ stole those tarts." 

Here attention is awakened ; and our wliole 
souls are intent upon the first appearance of the 
Hero. Some readers may perhaps be o£^nded 
at his making his entre in so disadvantageous a 
character as that of a thief. To this I plead prece- 
dent. 

The Hero of the Iliad, as I observed in a for- 
mer paper, is made to lament very pathetically^ 
....that ^^ life is not like all other possessions, u> 
" be acquired by theft."....A reflection^ in nay 
opinion, evidently shewing, that, if he did refrain 
from the practice of this ingenious art, it was not 
from want of an inclination that way. We may 
remember too, that in Virgil's poem, almost the 
first light in which the pious iEneas appears to us, is 
a deer^stealer; nor is it much excuse for him, that 
the deer wei'e wandering without keepers; for 
however he might, from this circumstance, have 
been unable to ascertain whose property they 
were; he might, I think, have been pretty vftXL 
assured that they were not his. 

Having thus acquitted our Hero of miscondoct, 
by the example of his betters I proceed to w^Mt 
I think the master-stroke of the poet. 

" The Knave of Hearts 
** He stole those Tarts, 
*• AncL...took them... quite away!!'* 

Here, whoever has an ear for harmony, aB4 a 
heart for feeling, must be touched I There is a 
desponding melancholy in the run of the last Mne! 
an air of tender regi-et in the addition of *' tpailt 
away!** a something soexpresssive of irrecoverable 
loss! so forcibly intimating the " Ah mmquam re* 
dituraP* " They never can return!" in siiofti 
such an union of sound and sense, as we rarely,! 
ever meet with in any author, ancient or mocienu 
Our feelings are all alive... .but the poet, wisdy 
dreading that our sympathy with the injured 
Queen might alienate our affections trom bis hero, 
contrives immediately to awaken our fears for 
him, by telling us, that 

•• The King of Heart! 

*• Call'dfor those Tans,".... 

We are all conscious of the fault of our bcro% 
and all tremble with him, for the punishment 
which the enraged monarch may inflict; 
•* And beat the Knave full sore!** 

The fatal blow is struckl We cannot but re- 
joice that guilt is justly punished, though we syra* 
pathize with the guilty object of punishnienU 
Here Scriblerusy who, bf the bye, is very fond of 
making unnecessary alterations, ]iroposes reading 
^ iScorc inaiead of ^^ sore** meaning thereby lo 
jzed ty - ^ 
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particularize^ that the beating^ bestowed by this 
XQcmarch, coDsisted of twenty stripes. But this 
proceeds from his ignorance of the genius of our 
language; which does not admit of such an ex< 
presbion as *^ lull score," but would require the 
insertion of the particle " a," which cannot be, on 
account of the metre. And this is another great 
artifice of the poet: by leaving the quantity of 
beating indeterminate, he gives every reader the 
liberty to administer it, in exact proportion to tlie 
sum of indignation which he may have conceived 
against his hero; that by thus amply satisfying 
their resentment, they may be the more easily re- 
conciled to him afterwards* 

" The King of Heart* 

•• Cair«l for thofce Taris, 

•• And beat the Knave full sore !*• 

Here ends the second part, or middle of the 
poem; in which we see the character, and exploits 
of the hero , pourtrayed with the hand of a mas- 
ter. 

Nothing now remains to be examined, but the 
third part, or end. In the end, it is a rule pretty 
well established, that the work should draw to- 
wards a conclusion, which our author manages 
thus. 

" The Knave of Hearts 

•• Brought back thotc Tarts. **^ 

Here every thing is at length settled ; the theft 
is compensatt d ; the tarts restored to their right 
owner; and Poetical JusticCy in every respect, 
strictly, and impartially administered* 

We may observe, that there is nothing in 
which our poet has better succeeded, than in 
keeping up un unremitted attention in his readers 
to the main instruments, the machinery of his 
poem, viz* The Tarts; insomuch, that the 
aforementioned ScribUrus has sagely observed, that 
«* he can't tell, but he doesn't know, but the tarts 
" may be reckoned the heroes of the poem." 
ScribUrusy though a man of learning, and fre- 
quently right in his opinion, has here certainly 
hazarded a rash conjecture. His arguments are 
overthrown entirely by his great opponent, Hic^ 
tmsf who concludes, by triumphantly asking, 
•* Had the tarts been eaten, how could the poet 
** have compensated for the loss of his heroes ?" 

We are now come to the denouement y the setting 
all ta rights: and our poet, in the management of 
his moral, is certainly superior to his great ancient 
predecessors. The moral of their fables, if any 
they have, is so interwoven with the main body of 
their work, that in endeavouring to uni'avel it, we 
should tear the whole. Our author has very pro- 
perly preserved his whole and entire for the end 
of his poem, where he compleats his main design, 
the reformation of his hero, thus, 
• And vow'd he'd steal no more/ 

Having in the course of his work, shewn the 
bad ejects arising from theft, he evidently means 
this last moral reflection, to operate with his 
readers as a gentle and polite dissuasive from 
stealing. 

** The Knave of Hearts 

** Hroiight back those Tarts, 

** And vow'd he'd steal no more!** 

Thus have I industriously gone through the se- 
veral parts ol this wonderful work; and clearly 
proved it, in every one of these parts, and in ail 
of them together, to be a due and proper Epic Poem; 
and to have as good a right to that title, from 
it» adherence to prescribed rules, as any of the ce- 
lebrated master-pieces of antiquity. And here I 
cannot help again lamenting, that, by not know- 
ings the name of tht QuihoCy I am unable to twine 
our laurels togttbei^, ^^jj to transmit to posterity 
the mingled prm^^* f genius^ and Judgment: of 
the poet; and Im ^ ^cntaior. 



MISCELLANY. 

FOU THE POST FOLIO. 

(from LITERAaV LEISUUE.) 

I presume it is in literature, as in all other 
modes of amusement and employment which oc- 
cupy the time and talents of the various actors on 
this great theatre of human life, the important 
personages who represent the kings and heroes 
of the drama, look down with contempt on those 
petty actors who personate servants and messen- 
gers ; while he, whose most exalted business is 
to deliver a letter with a respectful bow, despises 
most cordially the whole gang of scene-shifters and 
candle-snuffers. 

In other departments of life the same gradations 
prevail as amongst " tlie abstract and brief chroni- 
cles of the time-"....A merchant, whose vessels are 
forwarded to their destined ports by every wind 
that blows, who sees on his table the produce of 
the Eastern and Western Indies, and vlio can 
jocosely boast of his farms in either hemibphcre, 
casts a supercilious eye on the industrious trader, 
who subsists l>y rotaihnj^ these valuable commoai- 
tieb:«—he, in tuin, tliinks commerce degraded by 
those petty dealei's who jiveside over a chandler'b 
shop; while titc chandler's shop-keeper contemns 
the travelling pedlar. Mi.ose whole possessions are 
contained in a ponuble paok. 

Thus it is, one uiii\ers.d chain of subordination 
pervades the whole ot' bociety, and the connecting 
links are not more casdy distinguishable in the 
gradations from a monkey to Sir Isiiac Newton, 
than in every particular class and order into which 
the human species is reducible. Authors, no 
doubt, preserve the same proportionable distinc- 
tions; and the important compiler of a folio scoffs 
at the witling, whose labours cr.n be comprised in 
an octavo or duodecimo; while he, who arrives 
at the dignity of a bound book, however small, 
derides the fugitive efforts of a periodical writer. 
All orders of men, however, are ingenious at find- 
ing their own inferiors. Thus even a diurnal or 
weekly essayist may fancy himself superior to the 
nurseling of the muses, who ventures an occasional 
sonnet into a Magazine, or who sends an tmfledged 
elegy to flutter in a newspaper. 

There is, however, a class of writers, for whom 
it would be difficult to find an appropriate station 
••••men who occasionally display in small compo- 
sitions, every talent requisite to adorn the sub- 
limebt....who are capable of involving an appa- 
rently clear subject in metaphorical obscurity, or 
of adorning a barren one with al^ the graces of 
poetry...«some who, in the compass of twelve or 
fourteen lines, display a copious command of words, 
and a perfect knowledge of the beauties of lan- 
guage ;....others who, satisfied with the intrinsic 
merit of the subject of their labours, content 
themselves with displaying its utility in specific 
terms of elegit and affecting simplicity. 1 have 
myself bestowed infinite attention on the compo- 
sitions of this class of authors. To describe half 
the merits 1 have discovered in them, would fill 
a folio of no common size. Let not, therefore, 
these my worthy brethren suppose, that because 
my essays, small as they are, are more bulky than 
their's, I rashly imagine mytelf their superior. 
No! no! I am too good a judge of intellectual 
merit....! know wit is not to be appreciated by 
weight or bulk; and there is often more talent 
displayed in a composition of four or five lines, 
than in the most ponderous volume indu!>try ever 
compiled. It is to rescue this class of writers 
fram unmerited neglect that I now draw my quill ; 
....and though I may not enumerate many of those 
productions which have so often afforded me de- 
light and instruction, let not those who are over- 
looked, attribute that circumstance to my blind- 
ness to their merits, but raihef let them with me, 
candidly lament the narrow limits of my paper^ 



which will not allow of my extending my com- 
mcnfiatlons. 

In those diurnal repositories of inte]lig;ence, 
politics, wit, scandal, and erudition, which form 
the delight of a true-born Englishman, v/Mch give 
the highest zest to his morning meal, and enubic 
him to decide on the character of his rnind for 
the ensuing day, by the account they give of the 
coin pie A ion of public affairs, there is usually a 
certain number of columns set apart for the valu- 
able essays I allude to, which are, in general, 
perused only by a set of readers who look less for 
the wit, humour, sarcasin, or learning, than for 
the bolid information they contain. Nay, it is often ' 
uttered as^a reproach to a pains-taking reader of a 
newspaper, that he studied every advertisement in 
it. Henceforth beware, ye shallow critics, how 
ye dart the arrows of ridicule at a study of so 
much importance. The advertisements! do they 
not contain the most interesting intelligence of 
the whole paper? May not every man and every 
woman find means to satisfy every want, evtrry 
wibh they may form and many they would never 
otherwise have thought of forming, if they will 
but peruse the advertisements? Are not bache- 
lors there invited to the possession of most admii'a- 
ble wives? Are not spinsters courted to accept of 
unobjectionable men for husbands? Are not the 
peculiar qualifications requisite for a friend most 
accurately described in one of them, by a profound 
philosopher, who would not trust his own judg- 
ment in the selection of so important an acquisi- 
tion, but who, making known to mankind at large 
the peculiar temper and qualities which would 
secure his friendship, waited with exemplary pa- 
tience till the man whom the cap fitted, came, and 
sought the invaluable treasure. I doubt not btit 
this admirable plan met with the desired success, 
and was amply rewarded. I have not been able 
to discover whether the advertiser was recom- 
pensed for his exertions ; but by the cessation of 
the advertisement, after having for some time 
courted tiie attention of the public by the word 
friendship in large letters, I presume it was at 
length crowned with fruition. 

I think I recollect but one instance in well-attest- 
ed history, of any thing similar to this laudable 
attempt ; and in that instance the event was equal 
to the merit of the means. I allude to the w ite 
method taken by the king's son ; of chusing for his 
wife that lady whose foot would go into the little 
glass slipper of which he was enamoured. No 
doubt the proclamation, by which he invited all the 
females of his dominions to try to obtain the crown 
by submitting to the appointed test, must have been 
worded like the advertisement I have pointed at. 
I am sorry I have not a copy of it at hand, that I 
might present my readers with a specimen of so 
useful a composition. But there are others with 
which I can gratify their curiosity; one in parti- 
cular, Which ought to be more universally circulat- 
ed than any common newspaper can be capable of 
doing: and 1 trust these lucubrations of mine will 
give to the author that celebrity he so justly 
deserves. 

The piece I am going to lay before my readers 
is, I will just premise, founded on the most phi- 
lanthropical and patriotical principles; and I have 
ever observed that those two admirable qualities, 
when genuine, do ever go hand in hand, and are 
the usual concomitants of distinguished talents and 
deep research, liut I will expatiate no lonyjer, 
but instantly proceed to the advertisement itself. 

SAFE WALKING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 

" In consequence of many accidents that have 
happened, by persons falling in walking in frosty 
wcatlier, J. Cooke, of Exeter, saddler, has studied 
a safe remedy, by reviving and improving the 
American creeper, to be applied underneath ladies' 
or gentlemen's shoes with a buckle and strap.... 
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The creeper has two branches of iron to catch, afid 
prevent entire slidinc^: they have been tried by 
ladies and gentlemen who have walked miles at 
case with them, and they arc recommended by the 
faculty. The price is only 2s. 6d. a pair....no- 
thing adequate to the expense of a broken leg !.... 
and as the thei^mometer stands low, the frosty 
weather may continue.««.Should his majesty's 
troops want them, they shall be rendered at Is. 6d. 
i. pair to them. 

*' N. B. As J. Cooke makes his business his 
study, he can employ his workmen in the slackest 
Reason by some invention of improvement for the 
|)ublic good. Any article for the spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter^ can be had at his shop as 
modem as at any saddler*s in London, as he deals 
with the Tery same loriners, curriers, and saddle- 
tree-makers as they do; and if the same oil is 
tHbrded, his lamp can bum as well as their*s...« 
He intends sending their majesties and the royal 
family these creepers, and, not forgetting the sal- 
vation of this kingdom, to tl)e right honourable 
prime minister, to support him in all weathers**.* 
ITS his ways and means are just*" 

Not the most superficial reader can pemse the 
}bregoing composition, without being stmck with 
the various good and benevolent qualities of the 
lieart displayed by J* Cooke ; his general philan- 
aliropy and attention to the good of the public, 
•wakened by witnessing many melancholy acci- 
dents occasioned by walking in frosty weather* 
lie could not hope so to reform mankind as to con- 
fine them to their houses during the continuance of 
Che frost, particularly, as it appeared, from the 
state of tlie thermometer, likely to endure a con- 
tiderable time ; he therefore humanely studied for 
a safe remedy, and appears, so great is the force 
of example, to have communicated the fervour of 
kis benevolent zeal even to the faculty. 

Inimical to their interests as must have been 
tiie recommendation of these American creepers, 
they have laudably conspired with J* Cook to in- 
duce the public to adopt them ; for I cannot, in 
this instance, submit to the opinion of Aunt Pris- 
cilla, that this apparent candour of the faculty is, 
in fact, no commendation at all of this invention of 
J. Cooke's, since she cannot suppose that any set 
•f men can be so liberal as to advise the adoption 
of methods which would eflfectully deprive them 
of so beneficial a branch of practical as arises from 
fractured limbs and broken 8culls> occasioned by 
failing in frosty weather* 

The force oi argument with which Mr. Cooke 
recommends his creepers, is at once clear to every 
comprehension, and demonstrated with mathe- 
matical j>recision* The inadequacy of the expe nse 
attending the first purchase of these useful articles, 
to that arising from a broken leg, the merest tyro 
in arithmetic can calculate* The loyalty and pub- 
lic spirit he evinces in sending them to the fx>yal 
Amily and to the right honourable prime minister, 
can never be too wannJy extolled ; but it now re- 
mains for me to praise the language and style of 
this small composition* It is (k perfect example 
of the middle style, not rising to the ponderous 
sublimity of Johnson, nor sinking into the fami- < 
liar vulgarity which debases many modeiu writ- 
iiii;s; not disdaiiiing Uie aid of metaphor to illus* 
trate and adom his subject, yet not fetching such 
ornament from anv obscure or distant topics; but, 
as his essay was intended to m(tet tha eye, and 
speak to the understanding of his countrymen of 
all descriptioiis, adopting the domestic, yet expres- 
sive allusion to a lamp*. 

Nor docs Mr* Cooke, with the false modesty of 
many modem writers, fa!»tidiously conceal his ac- 
<iuaintance with that book, to deserve whose ex- 
pressions is the highest of all praise* I cannot 
indeed but approve of the propriety with which he 
applies to the prime minister, one of the few 
phrases from timt book| which can with any jus- 1 



tice be used in a public sense; but, happily, this 
is the concluding sentence of Mr* Ccoks*s adver- 
tisement. He felt, no doubt, with the nice discri- 
mination of an author, that he could rise no higher 
in the scale of sublimity, andiie had the judgment 
to avoid an an ti -dim ax* 

To one other performance of this kind I beg 
next to call the attention of my readers ; though, 
from the singular modesty with which it is intro- 
duced, it scarcely arrests the eye in the same 
planner as more splendid advertisements* It does,^ 
however, sufficiently partake of their nature to 
be pronounced to belong to that class of writings; 
and I shall not scruple to declare it one of their 
brightest specimens, though simply called 

A HINT* 

" Any person nicely sensible, irritable, hypo- 
chondrical, hysterical ;... .or who, again, is dyspep- 
tic, hepatical, splenetic, gouty, paralytic, rheuma- 
tic, of an evil habit of body, scorbutic, asthmatic, 
dropsical, corpulent, bloated, yellow, flabby,....or 
otherwise, thin, dry, and rigid; who (harassed 
with spasms, cramps, wind, hickups, belchings, 
acidity, distracting dreams, depressing thoughts, 
and sleepless nights) is uneasy, anxious, low, wan- 
dering, dissatisfied; who without being able to 
present an adequate cause or reason, fears fever 
of the nerves, and derangement of their functions; 
and who, thence, dreads to become excors, orbus, 
and expes, may, with the utmost confidence and 
freedom, relate his (or her) case, in detail, to Mr. 
Rymer, surgeon and apothecary, at Reigate, Sur- 
rey, for advice, and (Deolubente etjuvantc) relief. 
Letters may be sent, post free....See Mr. Rymer's 
tract, price Is. upon indigestion, hypochondria- 
cism, gout, &c. sold by Evans, Paternoster-Row; 
at No. 29, Haymarket; No. 87, Fleet-street; and 
No. 63, Bishopsgate-street within ; where may be 
had, by the same author, ' Physiological Conjec- 
tures relative to certain Functions of the Animal 
Economy,* price one shilling." 

All compositions, of whatever size and extent, 
usually bear upon the face of them one prevailing 
characteristic. As that of Mr. Cooke's adver- 
tisement was philanthropy and patriotism, no one 
can hesitate in pronouncing this to bear the stamp 
of peculiar modesty. I own I am myself more 
immediately struck with traits of moral character 
than with indications of talent; and therefore per- 
haps it is that I am more delighted with the sin- 
gular humility of Mr. Rymer's address, than with 
his unequalled display of erudition. 

In the first place, not to dwell on the delicacy 
with wliich he coTitents himself to hint to his coun- 
trymen the service he may do them, rather than to 
compel their attention by those traps so easily seen 
through, how guarded is the tenor of his expres- 
sions! The afflicted may apply to him for advice, 
and....for relief; they may apply, but he nxakes no 
pompous promises of acquiescence. He does not 
even boast of his talents. He also kindly permits 
those who are willing to become his patients, to 
sepd their letters post-free; and for the cer- 
tainty of this privilege, refers them to his <* Tract 
on Indigestion, Hypochondriacism, &c." He does 
not even tell them that the above-mentioned Tract 
will confirm their opinion of his medical know- 
ledge...*he merely introduces the mention of it, 
to prove that letters may be sent post-free* 

The title of his other Tract is another instance 
of his singular modesty* He calls it " Physiologi- 
cal Conjectui-es.*' Tnis is indeed candour* Many 
modern infidels have endeavoured to decry the 
system of medicine for its pretended infallibility* 
Mr. Rymer here overturns that opposition from 
its. foundation, by styling his opinions conjectures: 
but cliarmed as I am with the author's modesty, 
candour, and docility, I must not omit to notice 
the blace of et^dition witli which he dazzles his 
readers* The catalogue of diseases is so learnedly 
writtepy th^t it cannot but enchant tlte sapient, and 1 



astonish the unlcnowing. The elegant conciscneM 
and laconic energy of the diction are \*ondcrAil, 
and prove his intimate acquaintance with his ovn 
language, while "his quotations sufficiently evince 
his familiarity with the Latin* Of Greek he 
avoided making any display..*. he is not a man to 
affect parade* I cannct forbear remarking that 
he has, through the whole of this most perfect 
little essay, made the roost uncommon selection 
of well-adapted terms* He has also judiciously 
classed and divided his disorders, and heightened 
the effect of his diction by the use of contrast. 
He has most accurately and impressively described 
the alarming and uneasy symptoms which affiict 
so many patients, who are ill without being << able 
CO present an adequate cause or reason;" and has 
furnished them with specific expressions) by wLicb, 
hereafter, they may more fully state what itii 
th«y fear* 

If any ill-natured critic should obserre, that k 
ought not to have used Latin wortfs for this pw* 
poses since many honest English patienU may bj 
this means be prevented from understanding their 
own alarms, I can only say that I doubt not but 
Mr* Rymer had good reason for what he did; 
and I would adtise him to adopt the well-known an- 
swer of the philosopher to the man wh« inquired what 
he had got hidden under his cloak.. ..^ I carry it 
there," replied the sage, ^^ that you may notknow.'*' 

THE FARRAGO** 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Hi* temra quiets et netciafol/ere wto 
Dives opum variorum / hie iati* otiafiaii, 
Speltmae, vivique lacut^ hicfrigida Tcmpit 
Mugitutque bourn ^ molietgue tub arboretmm. 

ViRtf. GsoRGicoRuac, Lib. it. 
Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life, that knows ^ot how to cheat. 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner hlets. 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturbed with n^isa 
The Country Kikg, his peaceful realm eniojic 
Cool grots and living lakes, the fiowery prid* 
Of meads and streams, that through tha Vallqr 8^i^; 
And shady grovet , that easy sleop invite. 
And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night, 

Davoax. 
Here peace is thine, and life, that knows no changt* 
And various wealth in Nature's boundless range* 
The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous gtadit» 
And sleep on banks of moss beneath the shade. 

SOIBEBY. 

The courtly reader of these essays, vill readily w* 
knowledge, that they have not*.«*a tc^n air, Se^^iet- 
tered in a hamlet from *^ the busy hum of jseo," 
and knowing but little of the world, excepltpna 
the map over my chimney, I allude chiefiy to luiii 
events, and the scenes of my speculations are rats- 
rally laid in the country* Tliis is a formidable iIk 
jcctioD to tlie Farrago, among those ^^ in popukM 
city pent," who can relish no description so well at 
of streets and alleys* I sometimes regret for te 
sake of modish readers, that I have receded ac» fa 
fix)m the sea- shore as to be incapable of narrating the 
vicissitudes of fashion, the length of aahoe-string, d^ 
breadth of a bonnet* But the gocd natured wSBl 
attribute my silence on these momentous topics B» 
less to my situation, than to my choice* It is Datm^ 
for a hermit to talk much of his cell, and for the 
water drinker, who, in the words of Waller..** 

Rarely has the use 

Of the grape's surprising juice, 

to harrangue in praise of br(5oks, and to deplore tbe 
mischief of wine. Instead of tlie rustling of ulk8» 
my rustical ears hear only the rustling of leaves, and 
the distant waterfall. A ix)lvin, whistling under my 
window, wake sme at the dawn, instead of a sere- 
nade from the Uieatrical band ; and at the twilight 
hour, while city beaux are huiTying to hear the Sy-* 
rens at a concert " utter dulcet breath," the uniibim 
moan of the night-raven co mposes my solitary music , 
* Written originally in the country, but u^ver b^^vc 
published. 
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One craning, last week, conformably to my usual 
custom, I drew my lamp to my bedside, and read, 
with rapture, that inimitable ode of lloracv, in which 
he £0 poetically paints the landscape cf Italy, and 
the iniioxicus ])Ieasures of the ruml life. I slept 
and dreamed of Arcadia. My social robin carolled 
at the dawn. I rose and read Rousseau. There is 
so much of the enthusiasm of genius, in all the works 
of the citizen of Geneva, ttoat his volumes are sel- 
dom closed, till the tremor of my nencs becomes 
insupportable. His eloquent letter in Eloisa, de- 
scripuve of his enchanting country, on the banks of 
the IrJce of Lausanne, 1 continued to pci-us;:, till the 
sun, firing the tops of some old oaks in front of my 
window, warned me to walk before his beams should 
become oppressive. With spirits, light as air> I as- 
cended the mountain) that overhangs the village in 
which I reside, and leaning against a rock, whose 
side had been chizzled by time, and fash.oaed into a 
^tastic chair, I coatL-mplated the magic of Nature. 
The prospect comprised idl, which constitutes the 
perfection of landscape. AVood and water, broken 
and cultivated surface, ^* hills umbered by shade, and 
valties gleaming with the sun." The spiral smoke 
rising from the peasants' chimneys, the river of Con- 
necticut winding slowly to the ocean, the sfcnder 
bircheson the adverse bank, surveying theirfair forms 
reflected in the water, and the whole country, in the 
bold phrase of Thomson, " unbounded, tossing in a 
flood of com," formed a scene, of which those wlvo 
breathe the polluted air of cities have no conception. 

While busied in these rural contemplations, I 
had forgotten that the coffee, prepared by my maid 
Dorcas, was probably cold, as the usual breakfast 
hoar had glided away. I, therefore, searched around 
for some cottage, where my solitary six-pence 
would purchase a bowl of milk, and a seat at 
the door. After walking over an acre or two of 
compacted brakes, which, in Fancy's eye, appeared 
ranged in battalia, to oppose me, a winding path, 
fringed on each side by a strip of vivid green 
sward, conducted me to *^ a low roofed peasant's 
Jiest.*' A couple of flaxen headed little boys run 
rapidly to the door, and I had approached so near, 
that I could distinctly hear them warn their father 
of a strange gentleman's approach, who, in their 
simple phrase, " looked a little cra%j.** The propri- 
etor of the rural tenement, at whose entrance I 
stood* advan^d to meet and welcome me. lie was 
an old man. His rough hand, which grasped mine, 
had held the plough for fifty summers, and xhere 
was a warmth in the cordial shake, which ensued, 
worth more than all the ceremonious civility of 
those, who hold....a fan. I *' sat in the sun, at his 
door," ^nd heard the narrative of the farmer's life. 
From habit, as well as principle, agriculture was 
his profession. " The day," continued the ho- 
nest ploughman, •* that 1 was twenty-one, I mar- 
ried that little, brown woman, whom you see yon- 
der, spinning in the shade, and settled in a hut, 
on this mountain. 1 remember the parson of the 
parish once said, in a sermon, that every man 
should be the builder of his own fortune. My only 
implements have been the ax and the plough ; so 
you must not wonder, young gentleman, at the low«^ 
Jioess of my dwelling. When I went out to my 
firfct day's work, I remember, that, 1 slept more 
soundly, under an old log, which partly shel- 
tered me from the night dew, than ever you could, 
on (down. For I see, by the paleness of your cheeks, 
and the languor of your air, that you are wasted by 
cares, which consume, and that, amidst the blan- 
dishments of cities, and the roses of the feast, you 
liAve chased the fairies of pleasure, and drank 
wine, instead of milk. But, on these hills. Health 
und Husbandry are joint tenants with me and mine. 
1 labour through the week, and independency 
crowns my toil. On Sundays, I read a few books, 
^'hich a brother, who died at college, bequeathed 
me; and in one ofthejWj >vhicb, it seeing, was com- 
posed many years ^^^ in old RomCf 1 learn, that, 
even the ads$n of^^Q$e dayB ffQuJd gladly exr 



change their gold and care, for such a hut, as mine. 
You see, continued he, leading me to a gushing 
sj>ring, thaty/if w/nf flows from nature's press, pure 
cs the air we breullie. Half the dialies 1 taste, are 
filled from the beds in that ganlen, and, in the 
words of the farmer's ditty, " my ploughing, my 
sowing, my reaping and mowing," are the spice by 
which those dishes are seasoned. 

To this simple narrative I listened with rapture, 
and wished that fi.lsc philosophy hud r.cver induc- 
ed ine to barter sylvan for city cares. After cor- 
diuily thiinkingthe aged peasant for his hospitality,* 
i4nd repeatiri^,^ that, whtn I could extricate myself 
from tile chains of care, I would again rejwse my- 
self in his hermitage, and hear lessons from its 
benignant proprietor, the sun growing fiery,! wiped 
the dew from my forehead, and a tear of regret 
from my cheek, and pensively quitted the mountain. 

AN author's KVIvNIXGS. 
JIFOM ritE SHOP OF MESSRS, COLOS ASD SPOSDEE. 

Nothing is mora common than the disappoint- 
ment felt and expressed by those, who are eager 
to be introduced to an Author. Expectation hav- 
ing been highly raised, it is almost certain it will be 
mocked. lie, whose writings have pleased, dis- 
gusts us by his talk, and men are astonished to 
find him, who is so correct in his pages, so careless 
in his life. The admirer of a fine stile is Vexed 
that an author should descend to common topics 
and the ordinary phrase. The moralist grieves 
that any thing issues from the author's mouth but 
the proverbs of Solomon. Some are chagrined 
that he is sullen, and others are oflended by his 
loquacity. The ladies do not find him so hand- 
some as was expected, and the coxcombs discover 
that he is unfashionably dressed! On the differei^e 
between an author's talents in his closet and in com- 
pany, let us hear a sensible writer. 

1 have seen men remarkably lively and well m- 
formed in conversation appear to great disadvantage 
on committing their thoughts to paper; and others 
who write learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acilte- 
]yi so dull and apparently so weak in conversation, 
as to be considered as unpleasant and iKiin- 
structive companions. I have observed this so 
often, as to be led to think, what may appear para- 
doxical, that a genius for writing and a genius for 
talking are different in their nature. 

It appears to me that superficial men talk most 
fluently, and, in mixed companies, most agreeably. 
They are usually gay and cheerful, for their spi- 
rits arc not exhausted by deep thought, nor 
drawn from things before them by absence. But 
gaiety and cheerfulness give them, in the convivial 
hour, a grace which the profound scholar, who 
utters his thoughu with gravity and hesitation can 
seldom display. 

A man of a superficial mind and little genius 
has no diflidence arising from those delicacies and 
sensibilities, which often cruelly distress men of 
real ability. What he thinks, or has read, or 
heard he utters with the confidence of an omcle: 
ignorant of objections, and fearless of mistake. 
His confidence gives him credit. The company 
is always disposed to listen with attention when 
any man speaks with the assurance of undoubting 
conviction. Attention gives him additional spirits, 
and he begins to claim the greatest share of con- 
versation as his right, and at length, overpowers 
with volubility and emphasis the silent or gentle 
diflidence of modest merit. 

Ignorant and superncial admirers finding a 
voluble speaker just calculated for the meridian 
of their understandings are highly delighted with 
him as a companion, and cry him up as a prodigy 
of parts and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his favour, procure him, > 
perhaps, some professional, or oflicial employment, 
in which composition may be necessary. He 
writes; and tlie wonder is no more. How are 
Ui« mighty fallen I ^antum mutatus! 



Applauded by a few, he ventures to publish, 
A fatal venture ! For he, who apjiearecl in con- 
versation a giant, becomes, when approached in 
the closet, a pigmy or a Lilliputian. 

I wish to prevent the hasty formation of the 
idea of a man's intellectual talents or genius solely 
from his pleasantness or vivacity as a companion. 
Constant cxp;:rience proves it to be a fallacious 
criterion. Men of great thoughts, solid judgment, 
and well digested learning are able indeed to speak 
lo great u J vantage on great occasions; but they are 
not sufficiently interested in trifling, or ordinary 
company; and without pride, 6r any intention to 
slight, naturally retreat from nonsense or levity to 
the pleasant indulgence of their own contempla- 
tions; therefore, they say but little in such com- 
pany, and that little often from civility rather than 
because they are struck with what passes, or im- 
pelled to speak by the interesting nature of the 
question, or the manner in which it is discussed. In 
the meantime, a feather will tickle and excite a fool. 

Itii wrong therefore, I conclude to form a deci- 
sive opinion of a man's professional abilities, from 
what appears in common conversation. The 
only true criterion is the exercise of those abilities 
in some act of his profession. I judge of the 
companion in company, but of the lawyer's abilities 
at the bar or from his written opinion; of the cler- 
gyman's from the pulpit or the press; of the phy- 
sician's from the t epeated success of his actual prac- 
tice; judge of the merchant from \\\% punctuJ.ity 
SLnd payments^ from his behaviour on the mart, and 
not from his volubility at the cofiec-house. 

It is an erroneous judgment, which is often form- 
ed of children, as well as men, when those are sup- 
posed to have the best paits, who t(dk most. Ex- 
cessive garrulity is certainly incompatible with 
solid thinking, and is the mark of that volatile 'and 
superficial turn, which, dwelling upon the sur- 
faces of things, never penetrates deeply enough to 
make any valuable discoveries. But, as no rule is 
without exceptions, some great thinkers, it must 
be confessed, have also been great talkers. 

No man can unite in himself every excellence. 
^e, who excels as a pleasant and lively companion, 
may be deficient in judgment, in accuracy, in a 
power of attention and labour; and he, who excels 
in these, may want the versatility, the gaiety, the 
cheerfulness, which are necessary to render the 
communication of ideas in a mixed society, agree- 
able. Men associate in the convivial hour of lei- 
sure, from their professional or commercial employ- 
ment, more for the sake of passing their time with 
case, and even mirth, itian of being improved, op 
lessoned by the sage remarks of austere philosophy. 

Addison, who could write so agreeably on all 
subjects, was not an entertaining companion, iinless 
the circle was select. Johnson loved company, 
because he found himself attended to in it, as an 
oracle of taste and wisdom; but he could not be 
said to possess companionable tir^r^m^rnf. His cha- 
racter ensured him respect, previously to his speak- 
ing, and what he said, justified it; for it was origi- 
nal and solid ; his autboritative tone and manner 
compelled acquiescence, even if conviction was not 
produced ; but after all, he was not what the wond 
calls a pleasant companion. Some of his contem- 
poraries of Car inferior merit, and more circum- 
scribed reputation, diffused joy and information 
wherever they went, and were beloved, at the 
same time that they were admired. They have 
also written books, but their books are not to be com- 
pared to Johnson's. Their books were forgotten 
or despised, even virhile their conversation was 
sought and enjoyed by all ranks of people. 

But, as universal excellence is desirable, it seems 
right, that men should labour to supply every de- 
fect, and, therefore, I wish writers to cultivate the 
art and habits of conversation, and talkers, on. the 
other hand, to obtain the solidity and accuracy of 
writers; and thus the advantage derived to hearers 
aiid readers will be augmented." 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mn. Oldschool, 
[^About three years since, in the coarse of a jopmej up the 
lakes, 1 bad the pleasare, at Detroit, of becoming ac 
quainted with a gentleman, who had travelled much 
among the different Indian nations, and understood the 
languages of several of them : from him 1 received an ac- 
coimr, of which the following is a copy. I think it very 
«tirious, and worthy of preservation in your entertaining 
miscellany. 



According to your request, sir, of yesterday, I 
send-you the song of aChippeway Indian, composed 
On leaving his mistress, to go against a large party 
of the Ottagamies, that had attacked his nation. 
What his fate was I am unable to inform you. 

I send you also a bad translation, in which much 
of the strength of the original is lost, I would have 
sent it in plain prose, in which I could have done it 
more justice, but your observation, tliat " a song in 
one language, ought to be a song in another," in- 
duces me to give it you in its present form. The 
Indian songs> however, have neither the rhythm 
of the English, French, &c. T)or the measure of the 
Greek and Latin poetry : but their language is 
strong and impressive. They are dictated by un- 
cultured nature, and are well calculated to call into 
action the passions of mankind in a rude state, as 
the images, with which, like the poetry of tlie Ori- 
entals, they abound, are mostly familiar to the 
senses. Their language, like the characters they 
use to write in, may be called hieroglyphical; of 
this,you see instances in the speeches, madeby their 
chiefs, at the different treaties with the whites. They 
speak, for example, of the tree of peace, the chain of 
friendship, the hatchet oivf^t; and, in like manner, 
when they declare war, a messenger is sent to their 
enemies, who, perhaps,without saying a word, de- 
livers tliem a hatchet or tomahavjky painted redy with 
the symbol of the nation (as a tortoise, buck, &;c^ 
marked on it. When they sue for peace, a band 
•f wampum is sent. 

The pronunciation and length of their words, ren- 
der it difficult to confine them to any measure ; but 
still a choice is much attended to, in the formation 
of their songs, which are mostly epic, and few pos- 
sessed of the tenderness of the following. 

I remain, &c, 

Mohegon pichebo teskenekaw Matenah, maka- 
walah nepish, saumaganosh 1 temante metoka, cau- 
lachee nepish. 

Tauneendah mittah natchcmowee, edawlah wa- 
ftawkee, neremosa Matenah, natchewah Mohegon, 
Matenah nepish. 

Natchewah mawah, tcmaune saukokee, endau- 
lah I commawin nantagetchemegaugh, towah ma- 
kawatah, tawawmissee. 

Katcheh ! nepish Matenah, tomatewatsaw Mohe- 
jon ; topawah matakeeneh, topawah saukokee to- 
pawah. 

Katchekee Mohegon maneto petontee, Mateneh 
maneto semakawingosh, wakaw watsaw, tapin ko- 
sli saumaganosh. 

TRANSLATION. 

See, Mateni, Mohegon flies 

At glory's ardent call. 
Where, gash'd with wounds, the warrior dies, 

Yet triumphs in his fall. 

And if decreed my life to give, 

To keep our nation free, 
My Matena, my charmer, live 

For him, who died for thee ! 



Ah ! live to hear thy loTcr's name 

Prais'd for his patriot fire, 
And join the glorious song of fame, 

Hb warlike deeds inspire. 

So, when those eyes are c1os*d in nightf 
Shall great Mohegon prove, 

Renew*d the scenes of dear delight. 
Which taught him here to love. 

Katchekee* shall his shade convey, 
With thine to make it blest, 

Where,fer beyond the western ray, 
The brave forever rest. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[The following, gleaned from an old magazine. Is a gooc 
description of the pensive pleasures of a looely enthusiast ' 

While busy mortals crowd around 

The city, court and throne, 
Intent to see, and to be seen. 

To know and to be known ; 
I turn away, content I turn 

To sweet domestic bowers. 
And ponder how I best may spend 

My life's few fleeting hours. 
The twinkling twilight oft I trace, 

Sometimes the dusky dawn, 
My steps unseen by human race, 

/ love to be alone. 

Yet sure my thoughtful musing mind 

The social transport knows. 
Round many a friend these opening arms 

With extacy would close. 
Sure I could leave my couch by night. 

To serve my greatest foe ; 
And quit the brightest hour of joy, 

To wipe the tear of woe. 
'Tis giddy, trifling, vain parade 

My heart and mind disown, 
The endless buzz, by folly made; 

/ love to be alone. 

Yet not averse, when duty calls, 

I leave my quiet sphere. 
And mingle in the walks of men, 

The walks of men are dear. 
I love the intellectual feast, 

Shar'd with the good and wise, 
Nor less the little temperate meal 

Simplicity supplies. 
I freely join the rustic throng. 

Licentious scenes unknown. 
With children play; but ere 'iis long, 

/ wish to be alone. 

But oh ! while sorrow's mingled cries 

Through earth's fair vales resound, 
The ear of pensive fancy tries 

To catch the piercing sound; 
Her wishful eye sucveys the shores 

Where sable lovers part; 
His trembling limbs fell iron tears, 

Keen anguish breaks her heart. 
Oh I could I aid this injur'd race, 

I'd seek their flaming zone, 
The white and sable tyrants fkccj 

Nor wish to be alone. 



• Katchekee is the name of a spirit, who, they believe, 
conveys the warriors, who fall in the defence of tlicir nation, 
t« a place of perpetual happiness ; where the sky is constant- 
ly anclonded, and where, under the shade of spreading trees, 
they taste delights, which, in their former state, they were 
too weak to bear. The Supreme Spirit they call KatcUe-raa- 
neto». i. c. Govecnor of souls. 



And oh! for sweet sineeritf 

The pensive muse shall gutdei 
Ifeel the lonely lot of man 

Has happiness denied. 
Unblest is he that wanders o'er 

The varied paths of time. 
Without a kind and gentle maid. 

Companion of his prime ; 
Good natur'd, gentle, kind and fair^*^ 

Were such a maid my own, 
Better with her my lot to share, 

Than live and die alone. 



[The suavity of the subsequent stanzas will sooth t]ic 
ear of the poet, and the gallant may repeat them to 
bimtelf.l 

FROM HAFEZ, THE PER9IAV POET. 

SOFTLY. 

Disguised last night I rush'd from homei 
To seek the palace of my soul ; 
I reached hj silent steps the dome, 
And to her chamber softly stole. 

On a gay, various couch reclin'd. 
In sweet repose I saw the maid ; 
My breast, like aspens to the wind« 
To love's alarums softly play'd. 

Two fingers then to half expanse, 
I trembling op'd with fear oppressM; 
With these I pull'd her veil askanoe^ 
Then softly drew her to my breait. 

" Who art thou wretch ?" my angd wJM^ 
Whispering I said, thy slave, thy swain; 
But hush my love, forbear to chide, 
Speak softly^ lest some hear the strahi* 

Trembling with love, with hope and Ustst^ 
At length her ruby lips I press'd ; 
Sweet kisses oft....mellifluous....dear)' 
Softly I snatch'd.....was softly blest. 



" O, let me" now inflamed I said, 

My idol clasp within these arms ; 

<( Remove the light," deep sigh'ftthe TOfMi 

Come, softly^ come, prevent alarms. 

Now by her side, with bliss I glow*i 
Swift flew the night in am'rous playi' 
At length the morning's herald cro 
When softly thence I bent my way. 



EPIGRAM. 

ON MR.. ..THE WINK MERCHANT. 

His cursed compounds while Balderdash V( 
And brews his dear poisons for all his dear 
No wonder they never can get him to dine; 
He's afraid they'd oblige him to drink A/i own 
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Tn bowers of Uurel, trimly dight* 
W# will ontwe&r the sirenc night; 
While Florm busy is to spread 
Uer richest treasure on our bed. 

SxE Waltee Rai^biov. 

Tfere be all the pleasures. 

That Faney can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns, 
Brisk as the April buds, in primrose season. 

Milton's Comus. 

It has been a common custom among my prede- 
cessors in this department of composition, to relieve 
thedryness,orthe samene8sofprose,by an occasional 
artide of poetry. In this manner, many minor poems 
of celebrated nutbors, have been, without much pa- 
rade, ushered into life ; andlcannothelpthinking, tliat 
a paper, thus \^egated, will be considered, by the 
lovers of miscellany, as having fully answered the 
end of its being. In grav« and scientific works, a 
departure from system offends ; but in the lucubra- 
tions of the desultory essayist, men look for varied 
hues, and fantastic combination. For comfort and 
for use, the quaker simplicity of drab broad cloth, is 
chosen, but to please the giddy eye, and to add to 
holiday splendour, we spangle our drapery, and call 
on Iris for her most vivid colours. 

In the twenty -first number of this year's Port Fo- 
lic^ there occurs a prose version of a Persian madrigal 
vr% an extfactfrom the works of sir William Jones. 
IThe Editor expressed his hope, that P. D. a classical 
cc^rrespondent, would decorate this Persian beauty, 
mrTth poetical ornaments. As this expectation was 
n^>t realized, a new and volunteer translator has ap- 
peared ; and, without farther preface, we introduce 
lam to our readers. Ah he makes his bow gracefully, 
and expresses himself in the fluent diction of a well- 
bred scholar, we are confident, that he wDl meet a 
polite and gracious reception. 

Mr. Saunter, 

As your correspondent ** P. D." has not com- 
plied with your request, and the wishes of your rea- 
ders, I send you a versification of one of your Pei^ 
«ian translations ; which, if I remember right, is 
part of an ode of Hafiz. I would have attempted 
the others, but that I have too much diffidence to 
adventtu^e fax in a path, that has been trodden by sir 
MnHiam Jones, and professor Carlyle. 

Accompanying this, are two others, from the 
Book of Solomon ; which, however, rather appear 
to have been written by a fine, lively, and amorous 
gtrl,M^ho, like Sapplio, comP^^^"^ of her colour being 
of too deep a shade. 

My Imentiou was, tn^^ly to point out', by puttiu^ 
th^into the Mine aif^urc^ ^^ ^mla^ity bctv/eea 



the poetry of the Persians, and that of Solomon. 
We find both frequently speaking in the female cha- 
racter; and very similar to some of the stanzas of 
the latter, is the followhig, from the Oriental Collec- 
tions, No. o, page 204. " My soul longs to clasp my 
beloved in my arms! I will put on my ornaments ; 
I will prepare the bed, and the garlands of flowers." 
The stanzas of both have little) or no connection ; 
so that, you may, in general, take any one fi'om the 
rest, or alter its position, without injury. The 
imageiy, too, of both, is mucli the same ; though 
indeed, Solomon has some figures, wilder than any 
I have seen, in the translations from the Peruan. 

When I turned to " Solomon's Songs," I ipust 
confess, it was with somewhat of an incfination to 
versify them all; but that vanity, which induced me 
to think my self equal to such a ta^, was instantane* 
ously annihilated, on finding the fair one's eyes 
compared to " the fish-pools of Hcshbon, by the 
gate of Bath-rabbim;" and her nose to the tower 
of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus." 
This is a sublimity, to which I am perfectly con- 
scious of being unable to soar; I have, therefore, 
left it to those of happier genius, and contented my- 
self with selecting a few of the simplest stanzas 
from tlie first and second songs. 

o. 

FROM THE PERSIAN. 

The rose can never boast its sweet, 
Without the cheek of her I love^ 

Nor without wine, the cool retreat^ 

Where gush the fountains in the grove. 

Nor walk along the fragrant bower. 
Nor in the garden gives delight; 

If in the calm and pensive hour. 
We miss the minstrel of llie night. 

The cypress, dancing in the breeze, 
And flowers, by gentle Zephyr blown, 

Cannot, without her presence, please, 
Whose cheeks are like the tulip's down. 

Nor docs the presence of a maid, 

Whose Hps each balmy sweet possess, 

In whom is either rose displayed. 
Delight, without the sweet caress. 

Sweet is the place, where roses grow, 
And sweet is wine, within the grove ; 

But yet, less sweet the roses glow. 
And wine, without the maid I love. 

Not all the pictures art can form. 
Not all, that Fancy can devise, ^ 

So much this am'rous bosom warm, 
As rosy cheeks, and radiant eyes. 

FROM THE FIRST SONG OF SOLOMON*. 

O, clasp me in thy close embrace. 
And press those balmy lips to mine ! 



* Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: for thy 
love is svreeter thun whx. 

I am black, but comeiy, O ye daughters of Jery«aUm» as 
the t^ti of liMar^ as t|)e (iirq^ins of Sdlomoxw 



Thy love, dear youth of matchless grace, 
Thy love is sweeter, far, than wine ! 

Though oe'r my slender form the sun 
Has all his fiercest radiance thrown. 

What youth my pi-offcr'd love woidd shun I 
What maid my beauty will not own? 

Tell me, bek>ved of my soul, 

Where thou thy gentle flocks dost feed, 
Wliere rest'st at noon... Jior let me stroll 

To those) that thy companions lead. 

More sweet than myrrh, when zephyrs spread 
lu perfumes, as tney, wanton, fly; 

O, quickly come! and let thy head 
All night, upon my bosom lie. 

What youth shall e'er to thee compare ? 

Whose charms shall vie witli thine, my love t 
Thy skin excels the lily fair. 

Thine eyes, the mildness of the dove. 

O come then ! come, in all thy charms, 

By thousand softest wishes led ; 
O come ! and cla^ me in thy arms, 

Where, green and mossy is our bed I 

FROM TifE SECONP SONO OF 90L0K0N* 

Wh^t music was it to my ear. 

When thus did my beloved say. 
Awake ! arise, my charming fair 1 

Arise, my lov^, and come away! 

For, lo! the wintry clouds are past, 
The tempests all away jire flown. 

The chilling winds no longer last. 
The rain is over, too, and gone. 

All nature now incites to love ; 

The flowers display their gayest hue, 
The songsters warble in the grove.... 

Hark, how the am'rous turtles coo ! 

Now, while the budding figs appear. 

And round the grape, rich perfumes play. 

O haste I arise, my charming fair ! 
Arise, my love, and come away! 



Tell me, O thou, wrhom my soul loveth, where thou fce4- 
estr where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: for why 
should 1 be as one» that ti|meth aside by the flopks of thy 
companions ) 

A bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto roci' he shall lie 
all night lietwixt my breasts. 

Behold thbq art fair, ipy love ; behold thou art fair? thou 
hast dove's eyes. 

Behold, thou sMrt fahr, my beloved; ye^, pleasant: also 
our bed is green. 

• My beloved spake, and said unto mCt rise up* my '.ovc, 
my fair one, and come away : 

I'or lo ! th^ winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the eanh, the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and ihevoi^e of the turtle is heard in our 
land. 

The fig-tree pntieth forth her green fig^ and the vines, 
with the tender grapu\ give a good UQ^\.r Ari^i m/ loVB, 
my faif one, ai^ coiii^ awa^, ' 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

INAMERICA. 
TRANSLATEP FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR rHE PORTFOLIO. 
(continued.) 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Hore murders committed in six monfhs^ than through' 
oiit the Prussian dominionSy in three years....%'r*soo 
children murdered in otteiweeAj at Philadelphia..**, 
Incestuous offspring of a father by his daughter.,*** 
Frequency cf the venereal disease*** Report of a sena- 
torial temple of vfantomiess ; not however to bev^ar' 
ranted. 

During six winter months wkich I passed in 
Philadelphia, I beard of mqre murders, committed 
in that space of time^ within the United States, 
than happen in three years, throughout the Prus- 
sian dominions, although tliey contain nearly two 
millions more inhabitants. In the state of New- 
York, a judge was murdered upon the high-way, by 
persons who had disguised themselves as Indians. 
In one of the southern states, a father killed his 
own son. A baker's boy threw a new-bom child, 
which he had found in the street into an heated 
oven, in order to appropriate to himself an hundred 
guineas, which, probably the mother, wishing to 
remain unknown had left with the child, to induce 
the finder to take care of this fruit of a false step, 
.in the last Week before my departure from Phila- 
tlelphia the discovery of two dead children, one in 
a privy j the other upon a dung-hill, was a general 
subject of convcrsation..*.The woman who mur- 
dered one of them was taken up; but w^is dis- 
tliarged again. The frequency of" infanticide iji 
Atncrica, the more forcibly proves a dreadful pitch 
6f corruption, because neither the laws nor the 
ipreyailing opinions punish with infamy a girl, for 
bringing into the world a child unlawfully begot- 
.Icn. If I had taken pains to hunt up such anec- 
dotes, I should perhaps have many more to relate. 
What I have told, is however unfortunately for the 
honour of human nature too much, and I have 
hoticed only transactions generally known, detailed 
in all the newspapers, and never contradicted by 
any one. 

Several German clergymen in Pennsylvania, 
have published their Sermons there....They des- 
cribe the moral condition of the counti'y people in 
a shocking point of light. You read in tl^se dis* 
courses of nothing but adultery, perjury, harlotry, 
theft, drunkenness, brawling 8cc. Not far from 
Lancaster, it was said a countryman had children 
Wy his daUgltfer. The venereal distemper is like- 
wise very common in the country, as all the phy- 
sicians and surgeon«, who have ft great practice 
there, unanimously assured me» 

The murder of infants, and the pumber of ex- 
• ]iosed children, give no favourable idea gf the con- 
tinence of the unmarried women. The married 
cnc2, at least of the higher classess are taid to be 
lolcrably regular, and cuckoldom is not yi^ry fre- 
f|U'jnt. Yet others again maintained that there 
>i tre in Philadelphia, bawds, who for an adequate 
,iuin of money, knew how to procure women of 
teputsiticn. But perhaps this was slander. I 
remarked howcTer a gen*2ral report in circulation 
Ihal a ttmplc of wantonness hud been buHt upon 
jipcculation, where the fathers of the laud, in con- 
gress, ini.n;ht relax a liiile from their numerous 
cures for the public j^ood. I only had the outside 
t;f the ixv.se pointed out to me. It is in New- 
street ; but fill ther distant from tlic river Delaware 
tiuin fourth street. A thing of this kind cannot 
.le closely iiuiuircd into, but such a thing ought 
lot evt!i to be .^uid; for if ther« be uo reason 



whatever to doubt the moral purity of the senators 
in a republic, no such reports will be circulated. 
Livy does not tell Us that Cato the censor or Rc- 
gpjlus, Fabricius or Cincinnatus, were suspected of 
visiting such houses. Cxsar and Pompey fre- 
quented them^ but in their. time the republic w?.s 
at its last gasp, and they were no republicans, 

The part of a republican is in this world rather 
difficult to perform. Amopg royalists, people are 
not upon the subject of morals quite so scrupulous ; 
they do not give themselves out for models of vir- 
tue. With the idea of a republican is conaectcd 
that of severer morals, of an heroic contempt of 
all selfish interest, and of a mind steeled against 
all the fascinations of the senses when duty for- 
bids'their indulgence. The Americans, therefore, 
from the period of their independence have assum- 
ed a difficult part; but they perform it desperately 
ill, and they are as it appears to me, republicans 
with royalist manners. 



MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 



Improbus.. 



..Labor omnia vlnciti 



ViaoiL. 



Industry in youth is a duty we owe our parents) 
our coimtry, ouraelves, and, above all, our benefi- 
cent Creator. Idleness is the mother of vice, 
activity of virtue; from that originate tlie calami- 
ties and misfortunes of human Ufe; from this its 
blessings and delights. HoW|Wonderful is it then, 
tha^ the majority of mankind should trifle away 
their time so prodigally, in frivolous pursuits ; and 
rather than use a little exertion, suffier continual 
mquietude! 

Inertia has spent the early part of her days in 
fashionable pleasures and amusements; and now, 
at forty, reclines in an easy chair, a ponderous 
mass of useless matter, tortured with the constant 
dread of catching cold. The least damp gives her 
death, and she has been killed a thousand times, 
with a breath of pure air. Her tongue is the only 
active part of her; which is engaged alternately 
in preaching and scolding. She exhorts those 
around her to the practice of virtues, which she 
has long possessed unseeen unknown, <^ for no 
person yet, herself excepted, has had the penetra- 
tion to discover her latent good properties^" But can- 
dour must confess. Inertia is productive of some 
advantages. The tender minds of her children 
are not tormented with study ; 'tis enough for them 
to administer to the numberless wants of their 
almamater. A cook finds employment, the phar- 
macopalist is enriched, quacks encouraged, and 
physicians daily visit their debilitated patient, 
while careful Conjux finds, incessant toil essential, 
to support his amiable valetudinary wife. 

The fate of Vertumuns is more tragical. He 
was a young man whose prolific mind led his 
friends to expect an exuberant harvest from his 
ripening taleuts; but alasl virtue and excellence 
are not the natural productions of any soil. His 
volatile mind grew weary of restraint. *' I will 
not, said He, cramp my spirits with books and 
business, now is the time for enjoyment." Then 
mixi)ig with the multitude ; dissipation eneiTated 
his intellects, the tyrant passions uncontrouled set 
up their principalities and waging war, anarchy 
seized the presidency. His patrimonial estate was 
squandered; he Avas deserted by his associates; 
harassed by creditors and the contending powers 
within, prcmi»ture old age came on, and bewailing 
his mispent time, Jie made his miserable exit, 
leaving behind a striking example of the fatal con- 
sequences of inert-licentious youth. 

Exercise iiuprores the faculties, promotes health, 
and gives energy to the whole system ; and if we 
are ambitious of arriving at the summit of tliat 



eminence, to which indefatigable industry alone ii 
capable of elevating us; can we commence the 
work too early ! Our evil propensities must all 
be eradicated, and stubborn self subdued before wc 
can proceed with any degree of facility. Then is 
it not more eligible to pluck them up, before they 
become too deeply rooted? The opinion, that wc 
are at liberty in wild and varying adolescence " to 
play the fool" with time, is a mistaken and dange- 
rous one. Agricol* might with equal propriety say, 
when nature animates her vegetable dominions, and 
moistens the earth with refrigerant showers, " I 
will take my ease through the spring and summer, 
my corn may be planted in autumn," and suFer 
his fences to lie neglected, and his meadows open 
to the Invasion of neighbouring cattle. What 
would be the result of his shameful Indulgence? 
His fields might produce a luxuriant crop of weeds; 
but would they aflbrd him sustenance through tbc 
hibernal season? No, verily, he must perisli with 
hunger during the winter. So the mind unculi 
vated, and destitute; loaded with the infirmities oE 
^ge and intemperance, and with no other su^Knt 
than rank, vice, and . overgrown folly, must totter 
beneath the load, and fall with the^ first blast of 
cold adversity. 

Very different is the decline of a well specitlf&, 
where the venerable " tenant of clay," can look 
with approbation on the manual and mcQftt)'tot!s 
of his youth, and see a farm imprbved^^vilks 
extended...prospects cleai*ed. ..trees planted bjr his 
own hand, ofiering their umbrage to shttid him 
from the fervid sun, and a garden exbOoitiog' tiie 
senses with its odours; while hishn^iktne con- 
t^ns a worthy partner in his felicity, swroandcd 
by a family of well taught active offspTiDgs* "W'v^h 
a mind thus stored, a man cannot be u^iZ^y* He 
** May quit a cottage or a throne^ 
May leave the world and dweQ alone 
Whhin his spacious mind/' 
Contemplation never tires, nor do i^eSecdocs 
consume; death isT divested of his terrors, tfbd be 
slides into eternity with a placidity, ntrer to bt 
felt by the slothful and impious. 

Rise, sons and daughters of Columbia, fnw dt 
allurements of inglorious ease, and pursue- tftilie 
season the path of virtue, which conducts td htf^ 
piness. Let none hesitate at fhe magnkildetf 
the enterprtze. Labour will remove every ohitrao 
tion, and the reward of perseverance Is 
and infallible. Can any loHer in so 
an undertaking? The wise I know will 
ward, amongst whom, I humbly hope, nlirlll*lw 
last, she who, with expanded heart, sigi rf ttfci d l. 

t ' * . 

(FROM LITERARY Ll^ISURE.) .; 

I shall not scruple to devote this paper to^fA* 
sidei*ation of the proper emploj^nient of tim^ aoK 
will it deter me from undertaking the subjec^^ftat 
it has been frequently considered before"?, !ifcli 
which Is important to all, can never be thoii|^1kt 
too often, and we fail more frequently for i 
reflecting on, than of knowing our duties. 

Thei*e can be no subject of more toose^Ki 
to every individual, than the proper disposal i^j 
poition of lime allotted to us, since whatc'fc^.i 
depraved fancies look upon as valuable, and 
ever is really and intrinsically so, alike dfefKmt^ 
upon it. It is strange, that of a life whick "we att 
pretend to \'alue, and which is so perpetoafif 
escaping from us, any one should suffeq a stifle 
hour to pass by unmarked by some useful exer- 
tion ; it is still more surprising that any oae d«ndi 
voluntarily submit to the cruel punishmeol ^ 
total inaction. The utmost malice of the 
inveterate enemy could ngt invent a severer 
ment than the stupic! 'nactivily to which 
persons devote tbemse. esl To pass whoSt days 
in watching the slow lapse of lime* and rtjebtxm^ 
at the end of every hour|is indeed nfttaral to ^ 
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^hiylangriish under the pressure of Bcverc bodily 
or mental calamity ; but that those who enjoy 
healUi and liberty, should so groan under the heavy 
burden of time, not only claims our pity, but our 
wonder!' If those who feel their houi*s thus op- 
pressive, would but seek employment, and pursue 
It steadily ,....if Ihey would but resolve that citlier 
inind or body should be usefully and actively cm- 
plored, they would find the intolerable wpight of 
existence lessened ! The hours would mo longer 
heavily lag in their flight, nor Would the tfenoporary 
death of sleep, nor the eternal sleep of death, be 
any longer looked to for relief. 

Can any one of these languid beings, who waste 
whnte hours in inaction, and fancy they have been 
thmiung, mention one useful reflection, one salu- 
tary resolution, as the fruits of their long indo- 
lence? A mere reverie, that flits across the spi;cu-; 
lum of the brain, and leaves no trace b^uod itj, 
merits not to be dignified with the name o^thcm^Ati^ 
In constant and actual employment aldtwKcan" 
we seek foi' unwearied cheerfulness ...•that defighi- ' 
ful sunshine of the soul. Those who, from situa- 
tion, are privilegcd—.aiid those who from dispo- 
sition arc prone to be indolent, are those who are 
most subject to causeless dejection of spirits. No 
fancied uneasiness can stand against useful activity 9 
and even real distress will lose much of its poig- 
nancy, if some profitable and interesting occupation 
be steadily -pui*sued :..«4>y profitable I mean that 
wlud^ is ultimately soy which tends to improve, 'to 
foru^'^e heart«.«.to enlarge, to enlighten the un- 
^erstatzdSns^* 

<« The time of life is short! 
«< To spend that little basely, were too long? 
< Tho' life did ride upon a dial's point, 
•' StiU ttsdiog a^ th' mnrtval of the hour !" 

« Shakspears. 

EiTcry one who has leisure, and who means to be 

happy, either ha^) or must adopt some favourite 

hobby-horse with which to amuse that leisure. 

Without somepursuit, which from its pleasantness 

engages toe mind, thftt very leisure would be the 

most insupportable burden I It were to be wished 

that the favourite pursuits of ^yery one were of a 

nature to strejigthen the good dispositions of the 

«ou]f to extend its capacities, and to improve its 

moral character. Th« gradual effect of ^ habitual 

pursuit 18 so indubitable, that it behoves evc^ one 

to lead their fimcy to select that which wiu best 

contribute to some virtuous end. 

That the amusement of leisure hours should be 
innoc^nty is perhaps hardly suflicient: if it be 
frivQ]Qt^*..if it tend to lead the mind away from 
the due consideration of its relative duties,....if it 
be of an enervating kind, however iimocent every 
particular act may appear, the general complexion 
tf cba^cter produced by its frequent recurrence, 
is WHljypnoc^nt. The end, therefore, should always 
' ht l«^ in view; this should be the grand cri- 
Coriaa^ ^nd by the end, be always understood the 
ftnl end with respect to our futur^ hopes and 
! prospects.«..not the mere termination or aim of 
Cftcb particular pursuit. It is, indeed, a maxim, 
; Ihat has often been prostituted to the worst of pur- 
poses^ t^ot the end mil sanctify the means; and so 
it wilit if properly apprehended: for if the true 
ettd be Che main object, no means will be either 
acceptable or convenient, except such as are in 
tfaemselves laudable and virtuous. 

** Procrastination Is the thief of time.** 

Youiro. 

mftd few faults, more certainly, though impcr- 
ccpttbly« destroy the energy of character than pro- 
crastination. Every one undoubtedly, in those 
monnents of reflection which must occur to all, 
mui>t have formed many good resolutions; but the 
execution of them being postponed to a more con- 
vcnient season, is too often postponed forever ! and 
those good and virtuofts motions in the soul leave 
na more guilty when disobeyed or disregarded. 



That which it is right to do, it is right to do nowf 
Begin therefore to-day, lest thou be prevented to* 
morrow ! 

Why, if the present lime have not all the fitness 
required, should the future time be more advan- 
tageous? Why wait for any era from which to 
date the beginning of reformation ? Is not every 
era auspicious on which so good a work is be^un ? 
Will not other avocations arise ? Will not other 
projects be formed, and prove equally abortive? 
It were well if in a morning, during those cool 
moments we most of us enjoy before we quit the 
pillow, before the cares and inquietudes of the 
world perplex our thoughts, while the mind is 
calm and active, and the heart glowing with gra- 
titude under the consciousness of renewed erJst- 
ence, it were well, I say, if we weA then to arrange 
a plan of moral conduct for the day....if frequently 
too, in the course of that day, we were to ask our 
o^'ri hearts what report the hour last elapsed would 
carrj^ of.us to heaven .'....and if at night, when 
a^i^' retumed to the couch, of rest, while we 
thankfully acknowledge the protection and safety 
we have experienced, we were to examine how we 
have fulfilled our intentions, taking into consider- 
ation the real value of time, and the incalculable 
importance to our individual welfai»e of a proper 
distribution and employment of /it, we should then 
blush to have passed a day unmarked by some 
vigorous or laudable exertion.. ..we should shrink 
from the contemplation of many precious hours 
wasted in inactivity... .hours whjch will return no 
more, and which, having thus elapsed without 
notice, swell to a bulk that would surprize and 
alarm us, could we behold at one view the portion 
of time thus thro\^ away. 

" On all-iinportant lime, thro 'every age, 

" Tho* much, and warm, the wise have urg'd, the man 

** Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour !" 

YoujfC. 

Mr. Shenstone has among his « Observations," 
a sentiment dazzling at first view, but, on mature 
consideration, its intrinsic value seems but trifling* 
....His woixls are...." It is a miserable thing to be 
sensible of the value of one's time, and yet to be 
restrained by circumstances from making the pro- 
per tise of if.*' 

To try the value of this axiom, let us inquire 
what is the proper use of time ?• Is it not that 
which arisjs from actual circumstances? and is 
there any possible circumstance which does not 
afford some opportunity of laudable moral occu- 
pation ? If we ask ourselves these questions with- 
out prejudice, we shall not hesitate about the 
answers ; but, in general, if we are prevented from 
pursuing our favourite or our intended employ- 
ment, we arc apt to think we are hindered from 
making a proper use of time. A man ought not 
to lament in society that he is interrupted in some 
pursuit which requires solitude and thought,....nor 
if he be in solitude, should he i-egret being pre- 
cluded from the exercise of the social virtues: 
nay, when, by some casual accident, an intended 
plan even of moral excellence is impeded, does 
not that very obstacle Itself give room fbr the 
exertion of patience and forbearance ? The appro- 
priate employment of every moment is that duty 
which the circumstances of the moment demand » 
and even if called away by some Impertinent visi- 
tors from the contemplation of virtue, or the exer- 
tion of talent, a man may be not less laudably, 
though less agreeably, employed in the practice 
of that familiar benevolence which diffuses good- 
humour and pleasantry, nor less usefully engaged 
for hib own private advantage in repressing the 
saifies of impatience, or the inroads of ill-humour. 

ShenstoJie was of a querulous, irritable nature. 
He thought every moment ill employed that was 
not given to his Muse, to gardening, or to senti- 
ment. People, in general, have their favourite 
pursuits, fronj whiph they are equally reluctant 



J to b« drawn-t but if wc ^direst oursclVc^ rT prc-^ 
judlce and partiality, vc shali discard BheriKior.c's. 
attractive tlngel, 4nd conclude ^^ith the nobter 
poet, that 

«» \V}\o datt the best hil clfeanlitjtTCc' allows, 

" Doff wdl f....*ct§ nobly 1.*.. Angelt could no fuert ! • 

VO'JVG. 

Every day, if righllf employed, uridoubtcdiy 
affords some useful reflections; atid were tlH>c 
noted down, it would be amusing, at some fuHirc 
period to recal tho occiu'rcnces,by the observations 
they had produced: but it woufd also be far more 
useful than amusing, by shewing the improvement, 
tlie increased maturity, or the perfect stability of 
our judgiRent. 'Were we to presci^ve a register^ 
not merely of bare facts, but of the thoughts and 
feelings of our minds upon them, how accurately 
should we be enabled to trace the rise or tlie 
demolition of some prejudice....to mark by what 
gradations our opinions attained their present form, 
and to detect the almpst imperceptible shades by 
which, in a series of years, our characters receive 
a totally different hue I In a record such as this, 
a blank day Mould be to us a reproach ! The due 
improvement of time ought to be tlie great aim of 
life ; and there can be no better means pursued fqi!> 
so desirable an end, than extracting from every 
incident some moral or mental advantage. Surely, 
of tlie scanty portion of time allotted to those 
beings who ought to aim at perfection, no part 
should be suffered to elapse, without some trace 
worthy of remembi^ance. 

A genei'al habit of activity best enables ua, wh<J 
are the mere creatures of habit, to make this due 
improvement of our best possession. IVIental 
activity as far surpasses that which is merely cor- 
poreal, as the works of genius exceed the manu^ 
facture of art. Yet they rather assist, than im« 
pede each other ; but never should mere persona^ 
industry Uy claim to that praise which is due tQ 
its more excellent counterpart. Far be it from 
me to rob activity of its just reward ; it is not 
in the power of any declaimer to deprive it of that^ 
which its own exertion alone secui*es, for happiness 
and contentment are ever the prize of activity ; but 
while the body, while the hands ar^ strenuously 
employed, the mind may remain indolent. 

Many persons reckon Uiat day well spent, ii| 
which they have forwarded or concluded any busy 
undertaking, and perhaps it has been so; but 
mere personal industry, except where subsistence 
depends on it, is rather innocent than meritorious* 
The woman who, fi*om her fortune, is exerapte(| 
from the necessity of incessant needle-work, ii 
surely far better employed in rendering hej^ house 
agreeable, and her society happy, than in working* 
her finger to the bone under the pretence of indus- 
try, while her mind, intent upon her needle's point, 
sinks into a most deplorable apathy towai*ds all 
exertion of agreeable or engaging talents. Was 
Shenstone so well employed while he was fretting, 
at the waste ef time when chased from his pen by* 
casual visitors and while f\*aming elegant aphor- 
isms expressive of his regret, as if he had reso* 
luteiy conquered the rising peevishness within 
him, and seen his guests with a determination ta 
please and be pleased ? Great virtues and heroic 
exertions seldom fall in our way; but the due 
employment of every moment is in every body's 
power ; nor will any pursuit, any occupation, tend 
more decidedly to our final advantage, than the 
continued practice of those social and familiar ex» 
ertions whir.h every minute demands. 

Time is a possession, of which the enormous 
value has never perhaps, been accurately com- 
puted. If every moment were uniformly cm- 
ployed to the best advantage, it would be difficult 
to aJicertam to what degree of perfection human 
nature might attam, even during a moderate^ life. 
Soit\e ^^^'^ instunces of wonderful application have 
pro^^i tha\ human facultictj are capable of almost 
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infinite extension ; but dazzling as arc abilities of 
every kind, and fascinating as is their pursuit^ in 
which perfection is not only more visibly ap-. 
proached, but with more* immediate gratification 
to the pursuer, let it be remembered that the. 
monil and religious use of time alone will uUi- 
niately benefit us. 

Let us beware, then, of confounding our pre- 
judices or partialities v/ith our duties, and of think- 
ing, like Shenstone, all time misemployed, that is 
not devoted to our favourite hobby-horse. - 

AV author's kvenings. 

. FJiOM THE SHOP OF MBSSHS* COLON AVD SPONDEE. 

My excessive love of biogrjqjhy often urges me 
to postpone every other study and engagement, to 
indulge myself in contemplating the lives of the 
learned. ] find my industry more stimulated, and 
my emulation more quickened, by particular lives, 
than by general liistory. The one is a single por- 
trait m a strong light. The other is the rapid suc- 
cession of figures, multiplied, or confused, as in Chi- 
nese shades, or a magic lanthom. 

While I content myself with the annual perusal 
of Gibbon's history, I pore almost ever)' week over 
the record of his studies,and the history of his life; 
;«nd I care not so much to discover on what hour 
Pnnne, the Puritan, stood in the pillory, or when 
the scoundrel, Bradshaw, settled his scheme of regi- 
cide, as to learn that Edmund Burke was an eaHy 
riser, ami yet conversed late with Mrs. Wofflngton ; 
t^nd that, to an accidental fall from a pe^r-tree, 
which happened while sir William Jones was at 
school, we' are indebted for the industry of his lite- 
rary habits, and for the variegated entertainment^ 
afibrded by his works* 

Southey has translated from the Spanish of 
George de Montcmayor, the following stanzas. 
They are eminently beautiful. 

Here, on the cold clear Ezla't breezy stde. 
My hatKi amid her ringlets wont to rove, 
She proffer'd now the lock, and now denied, 

With all the baby playfulness of love. 
Here the false maid, with many an artful tear, 
Made me each rising thought of doubt di^^cover. 
And vow 'd and wept, till Hope had ceas'd to fear; 
Ah me! beguiling, like a child, her lover. 

One evening, on the river's iileasant strand, 

The maid, too well-beloved, sat with me. 
And with her finger trac'd upon the sand 

Death for Diana....not rnconttancy ! 
And Love beheUl us, from his secret stand ; 

And roark'd his triumph, laughing to behold me 
To see me trust a writing, trac'd in sa»d, 

To see me crepit what a woman told me. 

I am in doubt whether a happier conceit in the 
amatory stile of writing, can be found thq^ the fol- 
lowin;;. In the whole collection of the epigrams of 
Mart I AL, I do not remember to have discovered a 
iiner turn, or a neater point* 

Fair and yovng, thou bloomest now. 

And I full many a year have told. 
But read the btart, and not the Mnv, 

Thou shalt not find my ho^t it old. 

My Love's a child, and thou canst say 

How much his little age may be; 
For he was born the very day. 

That first I set my eyes on ibcc. 

The French arc generally distinguished for the 
warmth and elegance of their compliments to femi- 
niTic beauty and merit. But they are sometimes 
bitter and contemptuous, even when woman is their 
theme. The following Epigram upon ;v slattern, \% 
tn point. 

EPIGRAME. 

D. ANNS LA XOIRK 

Anne «e fnsoit a croire 

Que «e lavant dans cetteeau 
P.lanc'nc y devter.droit sa peaii 

Mab &a i:L'ttu rcMdi: r«aa noire. 



IMITATED. 

^ - Ann, io yon transparent laver, 

Thongh to wafh your face you seem; 
' Trust mc, tis a vain endeavour.... 
You but soil the limpid stream. 

In tlie Windsor Forest, a strikhig specimen oc^ 
cur^ of Mr. Pope's fondness for that family, memo- 
rable for its misfortunes, its genius, its energy, and 
its giving birth to an August an age of literature. 
Here Ceres* gifts in waving prospect srand, 
And nodding, tempt the joyful reaper's hand ; 
Rich Industry sit$ smiling on the plains. 

And PEACE AND PLENTY TELL A STUAET rcigllS. 

Gilpin, in one of his picturesque essays, has intro- 
ducedthe following description of a cormorant. Of 
tlus bird of prey, one would hardly suppose it pos- 
sible to say any thing, striking or elegant. But let 
us attend to the art of the author, and obser\'e how 
highly the pencil of genius can colour even tlie 
meanest objects. 

I'he cormorant is not without beauty. His eager, 
steady, determined flight; his plunging into the 
waters } his wild look, as if cohscious of guilt; 
his bustle on being alarmed, shaking the mois- 
ture from his feathers, and dashing about, till 
he get fairly disengaged, are all amusing ch- 
cumstances in his history. But he is a merciless 
villain ; supposed by naturalists, to be furnished with 
a greater variety of predatory arts, than any bird, 
that inhabits the water. When the tide retires he 
wings his ardent flight* with strong pinions and out- 
stretched neck, along the shores of the deserted ri- 
ver; with all the channels and currents of which, 
he is better acquainted than the mariner, with his 
chart. Here he commits infinite spoil. Or, if he 
find his prey less plentiful in the shallows, he is at 
no loss in deeper water. He dives, to the bottom, 
and visits the eel in her retirement ; of all others, 
his favourite morsel* In vain the fowler eyes him 
from the bank, and takes his stand behind the bush. 
The cormorant, quicker sighted, knows his danger, 
and parries it with a glance of his eye. If he choose 
not to trust his pinions, in a moment, he is tmdcr 
water, rises again, in some distant part, instantly 
sinks a second time, and eludes the possibility of 
taking aim* If a random shot should reach him, un- 
less it carry a weight of metal; his sides are so 
well cased, and his muscular frame so robust, that 
he escapes mischief. If the weather suit, he fishes 
dexterously at sea. When he has filled his maw, he 
retires to the ledge of some projecting rock, where 
he listens to the surges below, in dosing contempla- 
tion, till hunger again waken his powers of rapine. 

In the Town Talk of sir Richard Steele, he has 
preserved the song of Araintor and the Nightingale, 
by Leonard Welsted esquii*e, a gay writer, unjustly 
calumniated by Pope, and, perhaps, somewhat extra- 
vagantly extolled by Steele, who calls him " a noble 
genius ;** and declares of the following ballad, that 
the scene^ the persons, the time, and all the circum- 
stances, contribute to make this as proper a subject 
for a song, as can be imagined. The delicacy of 
the thought and phrase, and the sweetness of the 
numbei's, are circumstances, that conspire to make 
it most exquisitely agreeable. All this, is, indeed, ra- 
ther i b *ve the merit of Mr. Welsted; but, perhaps, 
the reader will be ciu*ious to examine what so ingeni- 
ous and noted a writer, as Steele, has thus piaised. 

As in a hlooming jasmine bo-wer. 

Where Envy's eye could ne'er disclose *em, 

Enjo) hig ages in an hour, 
Amimor lay in Qiloe's bosom. 

A nightingale renewed her song. 
In such a sad, complaining measure, 

In notes, at once, so sw-ect and strong 
The enchanting grove was fill'd with pleasure, 

O ! lovely songstress, said the swain» 

Thy idle melody give over ; 
To me, alas ! thou singsi in vain, 

To me, a panting, winking lover. 



Thy sweet complainings now dismiss. 
Thou heavenly, yet unkind intruder; 

Nor rob me of a gentler bliss. 
To give me in iu place, a ruder. 

When I am sunk in Chloc's arms. 

The softest moment love possesses ; 
E'en Philomel has Iwt her cbarfns, 

And Harmony itself displeases! 

Erl;>ht Chloe all my powers employs. 

And all beside is fond delusion ; 
While she alone completes my joys, 

Viiiet) is but confusion. 

EPISTOLARY. 

[The ensuing letter, from the pen of Dr. FaAifKLn^ 
has been communicated by a friend, (rom w)i0W veci- 
I^ect, occ:>sionally,more ccmmunications of a sfai^itD' sa* ] 
tin-e, Mrtitten during the revolution^ and itkisltAffvr tC \ 
Umt event. The curious cannot fail of being grsAlMSi • 
the perusal of a corre«pondei:ce, which will pr(fcWMf» 
fleet much light ujvon many of the obscurer e¥cs&4i0 
interesting epuch. ■ 

ORIGIKAL LLTTFR FROM SB. FRAWKLrV T9 JIOI^ 
SXEUR DUMAS. 

PkiladeltMia Dcctmbd^pTS* 
Deab sir, \\ 

I received your several favours, of Ml^ 1*^ Jibc 
30, and July 8, by Messrs. Vaillant «iHi.P<KAiaid; 
whom, if I could serve upon your recwwncndafioB, 
it would give me great pleasure. Tbe'dr Votal wan: 
of English is at present an obstructioato tbeirget- 
ting any employment among us; bqtltel^lSej 
will soon obtain some knowledge of iCT. ^Itbts a 
good country for artificers or favmeri|ital*fentk- 
men, of mere science in lesMlesl^ttres^KStUtA^f^tZ:- 
sily subsist here, there being little demattiltr their 
assistance among an industrious peophSsidicmi 
yet, have not much leisure for studies of ifcML kind 

I am much obliged by the kind presfeHftfdB han 
made us of your edition of VatieL It cAt f)D is ig 
good seasourwhen thelcircumstances of nHvi^stfle 
make it necessary frequently to consult the i^ofii* 
tions. Accordingly, that copy which I kep>Ct(4ftMD- 
positing one in our own public library here,iMMiA* 
ing the other to the college of MassacbuseMl^t 
as you directed) has been continually In tJie I 
of the members of our congress, now ulda|^ n 
are much pleased with your notes and pftdSw^i 
have enteitained a iiigh and just esteenr 
author. Your manuscript Idee sur le' 
et la rojaitte\ is also well relished, and i 
have its efftct. I thank you, likewise, I 
smaller pieces, which accompanied Vn 
court expose de ce quis est passe entre la ca^ari 
colonies^ Istc* being a very concise and ctei^.i 
ment of facts, will be reprinted here, for tl|«; ji 
our new friends in Canada. The ti-ajislstioiiiillfMi'-; 
proceedings of our congress are very 
I send you herewith what of them has t>eei^ 
published here, together with a few nci 
containing accounts of some of the succc 
vidence has favoured us with. We are tht 
from England with a very powerful force, |o i 
next year against us. We are making aQ Hkld \ 
vision in our power here to oppose that folM» < 
we hope we shall be able to defend ourselves* 
the events of war are always unceitain,pos%iUyj 
another campaign, we may find it necessarf to I 
aid of some foreign power. It gives us grekt ] ' 
sure to learn from you, tliat toute I" Europe nm^ 
haite le plus heureux succes pmtr le maintiem dt 
bertes. But we wish to know whether aay c 
them, from principles of humanity* Is jdlbf 
magnanimously to step in for the relief x»f mti 
pressed people, or whether if, as it seem* l&c 
happen, we should be obliged to break off mil 
nection with Britain, and declare ourselve«» sin it 
pendent people, there is any state or power m 
rope, who would he willing to enter into mxk allti 
with us for the benefit of our commeretby wl 
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amounted, before the war, to near seven millions 
sterling per annum, and must continually increase, 
as our people increase most rapidly, bonfiding, 
my dear fritjnd, in your good will to us and our 
cause, and in your sagacity and abilities for busi- 
ness, the committee ofcongrcss, appointed for the 
purpose of establishing and conducting a corre- 
spondence with our friends in Europe, of which 
committee I have the honour to be a member, have 
directed me to request of you, that as you are si- 
tuated at the Hague, where ambassadors from all 
the courts reside, you wopld make use of the op- 
portunity tlidt situation aflbrds you, of discovering, 
if possible, the disposition of the several courts with 
respect to such assistance or alliance, if we should 
api^y for the one, or propose the other. As it may 
possibly be necessary, in particular instances, that 
you sliould, for this purpose, confer directly with 
«ome great ministers, and show them this letter as 
your credential, we only recommend it to your dis- 
cretion, that you proceed therein with sucn caution, 
W to keep the same from the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, and prevent any public appear- 
ance, at present, of yourbeing employed in any such 
business, as thereby, we imagine, many inconveni- 
ences may be avoided, und your means ofrende ring 
OS service, increased. 

That you may he better able to answer some qucs- 
' tions, which will probably be put to you, concerning 
eor present situation, we inform you...*that the 
' wMe continent is very Brmly united«««.the party for 
^ measures of the British ministry being very 
9msl\j and much dtspersed....that we have had on 
loot, the last campaign, an army of near twenty- 
five thousand men, wherewith we have been able, 
not only to block up the king's army in Boston, but 
to mtfe eonsiderable detachments lor the invas'u>n 
oC Canada, where we have met with great success, 
as^ printed papers sent herewith will inform you, 
and have now reason to expect that whole pro- 
vince may be soon in our possession—.that we pur- 
pose greatly to increase our force for the ensuing 
year; and thereby we hope, with the assistance of 
well disciplined militia, to be able to defend our 
coast, notwithstanding Its great extcnt....that we 
have already a small squadron (»f armed vessels, to 
protect our coasting trade, who have had some 
success in taking several of tlie enemy's crui- 
sers, and some of their transport vessels, and store 
ships. This litile naval force we are about to aug- 
ment, and expect it may be more considerable, in 
the next summer. 

We have hitherto applied to no foreign power. 
We urc using the utmost industry in endctavouring 
tamake salt-petre,, and with daily increasing suc- 
cess. Our artificers are also every where busy in 
fabricating small arms, casting cannon, &c. Yet 
toUi arms and ammunition arc much wanted. Any 
■'Jtterchants, who would venture to send ships, laden 
'^^h those articles, might make great profit ; such 
h the demand in every colony, and such generous 
J>rices are and will be given; of which, and of the 
manner of conducting such a voyage, the bearer, 
Mr. Story, can more fully inform you. And who- 
ever brings in those articles, is allowed to carry off 
the value in provisions, to our West Indies, where 
tbey will probably fetch a very high price, the ge- 
nex^ expoitation from North America being stop- 
ped. This you will see more particularly in a 
printed resolution of the congress. 

We are in great want of good engineers, and 
wish you could engage and send us two able ones, 
in time for the next campaign, one acquainted with 
field service, sieges, &c. and the other with fortify- 
ing of sea-ports. They will, if well recommended, 
be made very welcome, and have honourable ap- 
pointments, besides, the expenses of their voyage 
hither, in which Mr. Stoiy can also advise them. 
As what we now request of you, besides taking up 
your time, may put you to some expense, we send 
you, for the present, enclosed, a bill for one hun- 



dred pounds sterling, to xtefray iufh* expanses, and 
desire you to be assured that your services vfill be 
considered, and honourably rewarded by the con- 
gress. 

We desire, also, that you would take the trouble 
of reciving from Arthur Lee esquire, agent for the 
congress in England, such letters as may be sent 
by him to your care, and of forwarding them to us 
with your dispatches. When you have occasion 
to wrrte to him to inform him of any thing, winch 
it may be of importance that our friends there 
should be acquainted with, please to send your let- 
ters to him, undercover, directed to Mr. Alderman 
Lee, merchant, on Tower Hil], London: and do not 
send it by post, but by some trusty skipper, or 
other pnident person, who will deliver it with his 
own hand. And when you send to us, if you have 
not a dii'ect safe opportunity, we recommend send- 
ing by way of St. luistatia, to the care of Messrs. 
Robert and Comelius Stevenson, merchants there, 
who will forward your dispatches to me. 

AVith sincere and great esteem and respect, 
I am, Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant. 
B. Frakklik. 

Mons, Dumau 

THE FARRAGO. 
FOR THE PORT FOLICK 
" One, who had ^in'd si princely store 
By chea!^ing master, king, and poor. 
Dared cry aloud " the land must sink 
For all its fraud,*' and whom d'ye think 
l*he scrmonissing rascalchid? 
A ^ivwr, that #0/1/ lamb fir hid.^* 

KA.K1>IV1LLB. 

Among the high privileges, which we digres- 
sive writers enjoy, may be reckoned that, which 
Don Quixote gave his horse, to choose a path, 
and pursue it at pleasure. In another point there 
is an affinity between us and that errant steed, so 
renowned in the volumes of Cervantic chivaliy. 
When we begin an excursion, the Lord only 
knows how it will be prosecuted, or where it will 
end. Whim and caprice being commonly our 
guides, and those personages never keeping in 
their almanac a list of stages, we are sometimes 
most sadly benighted. As this is my day for si- 
militude*, 1 stop not here; having so modestly 
compared myself and other ramblers to a quadru- 
ped, I will descend still lower into <* the valley of 
humiliation" and liken them to an insect, which is 
a spider. Though their stock is confessedly small, 
they have the art of drawing out a most extended 
texture. Thus an essayist, conscious of the scan- 
tiness of his stoics, handles a to])ic, as a farmer's 
wife manages her annual pound of tohea, In such 
a manner, as to make it last. 

When I licgan my second speculati6n with some 
general remarks on the utility of an alliance, be- 
tween application and genius; I little thought tha* 
I should quit my sober task, and commence cha- 
racter painter. When fancy handed me a pencil, 
and bade me sketch a likeness of Meander, I had 
no design to ransack his room, or transcribe his 
dairy ; and lastly, when the journal was published, 
I tremblingly thought I had said too much, and 
dreaded lest my readers should complain, that they 
were surfeited by the Farrago. But they, who are 
even tinged with tlie metaphysical doctrine of 
ideas flowing in a train, will not be confounded, 
though theysee one speculation risingfrom another, 
When I narrate the following incident. A friend 
who had attentively gazed at the portrait of Me- 
ander, saw me the day after its exhibition. So, 
Mr. Delineator, cries he, must you become a 
dauber In caricature ? One so fond of the zigzag 
walk in life, as you, is hardly entitled to ridicule 
deviation in another. I blushed; and the suffusion, 
like Corporal Trim's bow, spoke as plainly as a 
blush could s^fjak, ^' my man of remark, you 



are perfectly sage hi your opinion." This trivial 
circumstance led me to reflect, first on my own 
inconsistency, and next on that of others.- By 
exposing the rambles of genius, I virtually made 
proclamation for dissipation to depart, but she 
taxed me with issuing contradictory orders, and 
pertinently asked how she could go into exile, 
when I insisted on her keeping me comp;iny? I 
then looked on vny neighboiu's. Their characters 
were similar to mine, and they wore not the uni-^ 
form of regularity moi-e than myself. Celia, who 
murders reputations, as ^ butcher felleth ox" pro- 
nounced, t'other day at a tea-table, a most bitter 
invective against scandal, t1\ough five minutes 
before, she had Invented a tale of calumny against 
her friend. Vafer censoi*ially cautions a young 
gallant to beware an indulgence of the licentious 
passion, but forgets, while reading hit ]ectui*e, 
that ho once was amorous, that he solicited the 
virgin and the wife, and that, unsatisfied with the 
ordinary mysteries of intrigue, he elaborately 
refined on the system of seduction. Vinoso, 
whose face is as red-lettered as the court calander, 
and who makes his Virginia fence at nine in the 
morning, applauds a very heavy excise on distilled 
spirits, and zealously damns every drunkard in 
the nation. Bobbin the haberdasher, who in vend- 
ing a row of pins, defrauds the heedless customer 
of four, and who, when furnishing a chamber maid 
with a set of apron strings, pilfers from her a portion 
of the tape, exclaims against a vintner for aduN 
terating his liquors*, and wittily wonders, that he 
can adopt the christian scheme so &r, as to bap- 
tize, even his wine. Messalina, whose chastity is 
valiant as a holiday captain, because no enemy is 
at hand, and who produced a U/Qily pair of twins 
six month before marriage, frowns at the forward- 
ness of young flirts ; and a decayed maiden, ^ far 
gone in her wane, Sir," who has been but twenty 
these ten years^ and who has more wrinkles in her 
forehead, than dimples on her chin, even she scoffs 
the vestal sisterhood, and turns up her nose at tlie 
staleness of antiquated virginity. 

In literature as well as hi life, we may recog- 
nise this proi>ensity. Authors are noted for in- 
consistence. Instances might be selected from 
almost every writer in our language* Pope, in 
conjunctitm with Arbuthnot and Swift, cmnposed 
a satirical treatise, the design of which, was to 
lash his poetical brethren for attempting to soar, 
when their wings only served tliem to sink. Yet 
Pope, after some fine panegyrical verses upon 
Lord Mansfield, fell from a noble height of poetry 
to the very bottom of the bathos, by concluding 
his eulogy with the following feeble line^ 

Graced as thou art with all the power o^f word*. 
So known, so honoured in the hoase of lords. 

Surely tMs was as risible a couplet of anticltmax, 
as the distich tlie bard ridicules, by merely quot- 
ing it, 

Thott Dalhoussy, the great God of war, 

Lieutenant-Colonel to the ctirl of Mar. 

In the works of Swift, who omits no opportunity 
of damning dullness, may be found some compo- 
sitions where the disappointed reader, insiead of 
being dazzled with the gleam of fancy, sorrowing 
sees nothing, but the viqjid insipidity of a poet 
laureates ode, and eagerly inquires if it be upon 
record, that Swift ever studied the sing song of 
Gibber- Knox, a classic writer, censures li one of 
his essays, the bombastic style; yet, were his own 
effusions arraigned in the court of criticism, they 
would, sometimes be found ruilty of turgidity. 
This critic, who heated in the glowing forge of 
eeah gives Gibbon to the Devil, and his writings to 
Lethe, condemns that elegant historian for super- 
abundance of epithet, though a reader of Knox 
would suppose that tl;e fevourite page of this 
t<choolmaster*s grammar was that, whicii contain- 
ed the declension and variation o( adjectives. Dr, 
I Beatiie, in the warmth f f his wishe|-to| »3Jomote 
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social benevolent affccHoiis, almost hates the m^n* 
vfUo does not practice philantliropy. Rocked in 
the cradJc of the kirk, and impliciilf believing all 
'that the nurse and priest Ivid taught him, this zea- 
lot declaims in terras so acrimonious against the 
sceptics of the a$je, that one is led to think Ins . 
** railk of human kindness," had became sour by 
the means he employed to preserve it. 

Juvenal, the ancient satirist, in one of his vir- 
ulent attacks on the reigninpf Honsan foliiesi AVcrs 
that the most profligate of tlie senate were in van- 
ftbly strenuous advocates for a revival and executiion 
of the obsolete rigid laWs against debauchery. 
The indignant poet declares that if such glanng 
inconsistencies continue, none could be astotiiahed 
should Clodius commence railer against liberiioes, 
and Catalinc be first to impeach a conspirator. 
Were a name-sake of this bard to arise, 1 should 
tremble for the sect of modem inronsisttnts^* lit 
might brandish the lance of satire against such 
ciiaractcrs, \vith more- justice, though pcHiaps 
wich less dexteritf, than his classic jwedecessor. 
The field of ibibltsand follies is so fully ripe, that 
lioxne one should put in the sickle* Inthi^ field 
«p]^ear8, and will again appear, a labourer, wbo 
though awkward, may be useful, and who will be 
^ worthy of bis hire;" if he cut up nothing but 
tnres* 



BIOGRAPHY. 
Peter Charron^ author of a <anK>u3 book " On 
Wisdom," was the son af a bookseller at Paris, 
where he was born in 1541 • He waa educated for 
the law, which he studied at Orleans andBourges, 
taking his doctor's degree in the latter university. 
H& was admitted an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris ; Hut after attending the bar five or six years, 
he fou\d it was impossible for him to make his 
way without stooping to court the favour of attor- 
^ies and solicitors. In disgust he renounced his 
profession, and applying himself to the study of 
divinity, he took priest's orders, and became a 
celebrated preacher. Such was the reputation he 
acquired, that several bishops desired to engage 
him as theologal canon of their churches ; and be 
successively occupied this post in several catlie- 
drals of the kingdom. Queen Margaret nomina- 
• ted him her preacher in ordinary ; and he was in 
the retinue o£ cardinal d'Armagnac, legate at 
Avignon. After an absence of many years from 
Paris, he-retun^d thithef in 1588, with the inten- 
tion, in consequence of a vow, of entering among 
the Catthusians in that city. The prior of the 
Chartrpux, however, refused to admit him, as 
being too old to adopt their discipline; and. for a 
similar reason, the prior of the Ceiestines also re- 
jected his application. Three cfisuists, thereupon, 
•pronounced him absolved from his vow, whence 
ne resolved to remain in tlie character of a secular 
vpriesi. He resumed iiis function of a preacher; 
•and coming to Bourdeaux, he there contracted a 
'^Yery intimate friendship with the celebrated Mi- 
chael Montagne, whose pliilosophical sentiments 
lie deeply imbibcid. Such was their mutual affec- 
aion, that Moptagne by his will gave Charron the 
jpriviiege (a high one in the esteem of a Gascon) 
of bearing his arms; and Charron made Mon- 
tagne*s brother-in-law his residuary legatee. In 

1594 Charron published his work, intitled " The 
three Ti-uths;" a piece strictly orthodox and pro- 
{cssional) since its purpose was to niaintain, 1. that 
there is a God ^nd a true religion; 2. that of 
till religions the christian is the only true^^S. that 
Hmong christian communions, the Roman-catholic 
is the only true church* It accoixlingly ol/tained 
for him from the bishop of Cahoi-s the dignity of 
grand-vicar, and a theologal canons^ip; and in 

1595 he was deputed to the general assembly of 
the ckrgy, and made stjcretary to that body. In 
lii{|(jL he printed h volume of «< Christian Dis- 
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courses;" and In J 601 appeared the first edition oT 
his <^ Treatise on Wisdom." He went to Paris in 
K503, in order to print a second edition of this 
work, and died there suddenly in the street. Char- 
ron was a man of unblemished character, and, as 
far as can be judged, sincere in the belief of the 
religion he professed. Ycthis book on wisdom has 
caused him to be ranked among the most dange- 
rous of freethinkers; and the Jesuit Garasse does 
not scruple to bestow upon him the most oppro- 
brious epithets. The truth seems to be, that Char 
ron, like many others brought up in systems of 
faith irrecohrileable to reason, was led to consider 
die tv o pr'mciples as totally opposite to each other; 
and in order to bow the mind to passive submis- 
sion to authority, thought it necessary to depre- 
ciate as much as possible the conclusions of mere 
reason. Hence he seems to insinuate, tliat strength 
of mind naturally leac)s to atheism; and aWrts, 
that the immortality of the soul, though almost an 
universal dogma, is founded on Viivy weak natural 
arguments. Another sentiment that gave much 
offence was, that though all .religions pretend to 
have come from heaven by divine inspiration, yet 
all have been received by human hands and means. 
In his second edition he thought, proper to make 
the christian religion aB exception ; yet, in a cer- 
tain sense, the assertion is universally true. He 
likewise dwelt more than was thought prudent or 
decent on the difleretices that have always subsisted 
in Christianity, and the unparalleled evils to tvhic^ 
they have given birth ; and he' statted with more 
strength • and fairness than some approved, the 
arguments' used against revelation. On these 
accounts, when the second edition came to be priur 
ted, goat opposition to it was made by theologians; 
and it was only through the interest of the presi- 
dent Jeannin that the impression was allowed, after 
some of the most obnoxious passages wtsre softened. 
Many of the moral observations ii¥ this b6ok are 
original and ingenious, yet the picture given of 
human nature and society is upon the whole 
gloomy. In character, however, Charronswas gay 
and chearful, with a smiling countenance, and 
ready conversation. He has met with very respec- 
table defenders, and his liberty of philosophising 
has been thought creditable to himself and the 
age. In some places he has been too close a 
copyist of Montague^ whose Essays may certainly 
be considered as the parent of the " 'treatise on 
Wisdom." 

FESTOON OF FASHION 

The ancient and the Oriental nations all delight- 
ed in plumes. Horace bids lus attendant " spar- 
ge roaasi*' and Hafiz, inmanyan ode,calls|forodours> 
as well as for wine and beauty. Of (Mie of the wiost 
delightful of the Turkish perfiimea a learned London 
barber thus speaks. , 

Davison's elegant ^rfume, or extract of .roses, 
is now generally used in the most fasliionable circles. 
The genuine otto, or odour of roses, has long been 
admired for its exquisite fragrance ; but its great 
scarcity and high price have prevented a more ge- 
neral use of that elegant perfume. Messrs. Davi- 
son have^ however, removed these difficulties, by 
producing an extract, exactly of the same flavour, 
and at a very reasonable pirice, which is esteemed 
the finest and most fashionable perfume, now in 
use, both for retaining its scent, and yielding the 
most delicious fragrance* A few drops, on artificial 
flowers, the handkerchief^ &c. will be sufiicient to 
use at a time. 

Suwarrow boots are quite exploded at Paris. A 
sort of Spanish boot, similar to those, worn on the 
%tage, appears to be " the thing and the gOp** 

Madame Recamier, the wife of the rich banker, 
at Parisi. whose house is the heal-quarters of ^he 



beau mondc, and one of (he most beautiful of wo- 
men, has promised some of her fnends, in London, 
to appear there soon, dressed in the highest Pari- 
sian stile* / 

The London ladies of vestal reputation, arc ^ei* 
tremcly unwilling to repair to Paris, they are so 
sorely afraid of being tainted in their reputatioir,* 
by breatliing the infectious air of that corrupt capi- 
tal. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

We learn, with much pleasure, thsit the Orailote 
of Joh»Q. Adams, Esq. has reached, at this eaify 
period, a second edition; that it is very generally 
considered as far above the common charedter oC 
fugitive pamphlets. This is the just reward of a 
wiiter who strives to emulate the classic aulhorf^. 
Let us hear no more of that plan of study, nrhii^ 
should exclude the ancients. Mr. Adams wrttea witii 
spirit, sense, and melody, because he hastralMibttied 
Sallust, and meditated Tacitos. 

DREAMS, FrOU a PARIS PAPRR. 

A poet of tlie day dreamed that he Imd wri(^ 
an excellent comedy, and that sylphs had adaifiM- 
tered incense to him in jsalvers of gold* He said to 
himself. ^ I have driven Moliere from the st^jp,^* 
He awoke amidst the hisses of the pit. 

A Parisian husband fell asleep on the pittHr^f 
Hymen. He dreamed that his wife wa&fiutyobiod 
constant. He was awakened by an 6ll&er, pbo 
informed him that his chaste Penelope isMlidlMmJM 
him, and that she was about to marry li^vikt. 

A coachman fell asleep upon his colu^l-to^ and 
awakened upon a chair of state. Every hody^oDA- 
gratulated him on having awakened to b9 iaueh 
good foitune, and the coachman would Botfaefiere 
that he had been asleep. 

A washerwomtan, in the Rue St* Honore, ^mbSA/t 
asleep, fell from the fourth story of a house i^^an 
English curricle, and received no injury. 
^ A lacquey fell asleep behind a carriage, aud vhoi 
he awoke he was in the inside' of it! Numberi 
have lately fallen asleep in a garrett and awake&td 
in a draw ing room ! ' - 

A young wan'ior dreamed upon the banks of the 
Nile tliat, guided by his fortune, he should travecie 
the ocean, covered with hostile fleets«...tfai| he 
should rescue a whole people from the yok^#f 
folly and frenzy, and that with his own hmUtt 
should plant the olive of peace, which in tw N > |tite 
should spread its shade over all Knrrpr i ^JBr 
awoke, amidst the acclamations of the Uiuf«i|te 
astonished that this was not a dream I 



We observe that the first number of the pmopt^ 
year of *' The Gentleman's Magazine," cootfhtft 
the initial number of a new periodical work, calfed. 
" The Projector," it is elaborately written, md 
tho* the themes of the essayist are singularly bapk^"'*' 
neyed, yet genius still discoYei*s c^w paths, and 
traces them successfully. 

In the Monthly Review, a journal, notorloii^' 
conducted by those, who are dissMisfied with altodtt 
every thing in church and state, we are surprised 
to find a pandid judgment upon Mr. WixDttARt*g 
late exertion in the British senate. How trans* 
cendant must be the talents of a statesman, who 
can thus extort reluctant praise ft*om obstinate fbes« 

" This protest against the peace is very spirited^ 
and perfectly in unison with the sentiments of the 
right honourable gentleman during the war. It 
appears to be correctly given; and those, who 
cannot yield to tlie despondency, which it endea- 
vours to excite on the prospect of peace, must «1 
least allow that it proves him to be ajr able orator. 
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We are extremely hnpatient to receive Mr. 
GiffonVs new translation of Juveuah of which we 
are promised one of the earliest copies. No poet 
is so well qualified to render into vigorous and 
elegant Eliglish, the stem severity of Juvenal's 
indignant verse. We are peculiarly solicitous to 
remark in what manner Mr. G. will render the 
thirdi the sixth, the seventh, and the tenth satires. 
We rejoice that to Mr. Gifford is reserved this 
privilege, 

• In virtue's canse once raorc exert tliy rage, 
Tliy saiire point, and animate thy page" 

A commentator, says a late critic, may be des- 
cribed as a dealer in obscurity, and a haberdasher 
of difficulties. 

A late novelist, speaking of a mere houshold 
anima],'says, she was " one of those useful v^otnen, 
who seem to be sent into the world, for the express 
purpose of making puddings and of producing 
children to eat them.'* 



Mudge in a scm^on, describing innovation^ degen- 
erated into anarchy^ has compared it to a dead ani- 
mal in ^ state o^ putrefaction^ when instead 6f one 
nobU creature as it was, when life held it together, 
there arc ten thousand littley nauseous reptiles grow- 
ing out of it, every one crawling in a path of its 
ovnu 

Furetiere, in his dictionary^ has these verses at 
the word marriage* 

^ Boire et manger, concher ensembft 
C'est mariage, ce me scmble." 

Which somebody has very well translated* 
Meat drink and bed in concert taken 
U marriage, or I'm much mistaken. 

In an old ^volome, entitled « Histen-ical Rarities" is the 
foHowing ^amt epitaph on the Maid of Orleans. 

Here lies Joan of Arc: the which 
Some count Saint^ and some count Witch; 
; Some count Many and something more, 
Spme count Maidy and some a fVhore* 
But reader be content to stay 
Thy censure till the judgment day, 
Then shalt tliou know, and not before 
Whether Saint^ Witchy Man^ Maid^ or Whore. 



At ttie Jfirst representation of the " Gamester** the cri- 
tics were much divided in their opinion, respecting the 
fate of Beverly, ITiis ga»e rise to an Epigram. 

In a coOee-house ring, where the chat ran on plays) 
A clergyman spoke oi ihoXsomcster with pt*aise, 
I could wish, says the parson, poor Beverly's life 
Htdbeen saved; for the sake of the sister and wife, 
Hc^tr quoth a physician^ should Beverly live? 
ThtLl Lewson escap'd I can hardly forgive, 
With errors like these, can a sholar be bamm'd, 
I spealc from the Greek Sir, the play should be 

damn'd. 
Thus each in his way was bis duty fulfilling 
The divine was for saving, the doctor for killing* 

Oppressioiu ^^Y^ Edmund Burke, makes wise 
men madf but the distemper is still the madness 
of the wiscy which is better than the sobriety of 
fools* 

The London editors, alluding to tlie late exertions 
oF a celebrated statesman, declare ; 

It was to the effect of a speech of Mr. Windham, 
til at we owed the vigorous measures, which brought 
ul>out the conclusion of peace. His speech of 
IVlonday evening was uncommonly bnliiant and 
acute ; it reminded us of former days, when the 
talents of b^tb parties us^d to be displayed in oppo* 



sition to each other. In the present case, all 
th^t we can expect to result from it, is, that it may 
put the nation on its guard, and shew the worid the 
fineftse and duplicity, Which the French have ex- 
ercised, pending tlie treaty. 

Mr. Burke thus contemptuously speaks of the 
republic of Algiers. % 

I know something of the constitution and com- 
position of this very extraordinary republic. It has a 
constitution, I admit, similar to the present tumul- 
tuous military tyranny of France, by which an* 
handful of obscure ruffians domineer over a fertile 
country, and a brave people. For tlie imposition, 
too, I admit, the Algenne community resembles 
that of France, being formed out of the very scum, 
scandal, disgrace and pest of Turkish Asia. The 
grand seignior, to disburden the country, suffers the 
dey to recruit in his dominions, the corps of janis- 
saries, or asaphs, which form the directory^ and 
council of elders^ one and indivisible. 

A Bond street lounger being told that the cap- 
tain Pacha had killed all the beys; exclaimed d....n 
him, why. did he let t\\tduns escape. 

In the absence of Talleyrand, his deputies twice 
a week, entertain the foreign ministers, wth tea. 
Such entertainment is proper enough for those, 
who wish to keep Europe in hot water. 

Mr. Thynne married a young lady of fourteen, 
when he himself was only sixteen, and immediately 
sat^ut upon his travels, leaving his bride in Eng- 
land. During his residence on the continent, he 
formed a very strong attachment to a lady of family 
and fortune, who lived with him as his wife; and 
the young lady, to whom he was actually married, 
attracted the attention of the celebrated count Ko- 
ningsmark, at whose ihstigatioU) asit was suspected, 
Mr. Thynne. was shot, in his own coach, in Pall 
mall. Upon which occasion, the following epigi*am- 
matical epitaph was written* 



Here lies Tom Thynne, of Long- Seat Half, 
Whose aflairs wonid not thus have mi&carried» 
Had he married Hie woman, he lay withall* 
Or lain with the wo^nan he married 



Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, was sakl to have in his 
possession a ^r/V<]^ ^«/ftfr/^, for which he was offei'ed 
one hundred guineas, by Sir Joseph Bu^ks. 

TO MBADEfiS ANir CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our elegant correspondent " 0,**in the Lounger, 
is very cordially thanked for his mellifluous trans- 
lations from a Pei-sian chieftain, and from a Jew- 
ish Prince. We j)ronounce the literary diffidence 
of our correspondents wholly without foundation. 
He has the abundant powers of a legitimatewriter, 
and we intreat him to versify the other od^s ffoHi 
the Persic, and as much as he pleases from Solo" 
mon, the Lover and tlie Sage. 

" H. E." will oblige U3> by imparting some of 
his sensible reflections. 

From the describer of the " Bull feasts in Spain," 
we expect further extracts of his journal. 

" AsMODEo" will oblige us by communicating 
in the essay form his prose effusions, that they 
may receive, what they justly deserve, a liberal 
place in the Lounger. 

No indifference to "N." has occasioned the delay 
of his translation. We wish that he would address 
us frequently. 

We suppose that our correspondent " M." will 
find, in retirement, new reasons for writing. Sbft 
air, tranquil hours, and embowering trees are pro- 
pitious to poetry. Why is Harley silent ? 

S. C. has forgotten his history of the British 
Cabinet. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 



MR. OLDSCHOOL. 



[The elegance of the enclosed piece of Freac^i poetry, no less than the smgjUnty of us rhyme, forcibly arrtttt<i 
my attention on accidently turning over the lcav»is of theUaron de PoUnitz's Menioirs. I cotikl not refrain from 
attempting an English imitation of them....you will of course perceive it to be the rhyming Of a t>^ in verse..,., 
but, if you please you may honour it whh a place in the Port Folio; at least, 1 with the irench to mppcar, and it 
may perhapi induce some of your correspondents to oflfer a better English dress. J 

A LETTER FROM A GENTLWtfAN, RfeTIRKD FROM THE WORLD, TO HIS FRIEND FROM TKZ 2KD TOL. 
P. 223 Of THE BARON OF POLLNlTZ'S MIMOIRS. 



Je vois regner sur ce rivage 
L'lnnocence et la libci-ld. 
Que d'objets dans ce paVsage, 
Malgr^ leurcontrariet6, 
M'^tonnent par leur assemblage! 



Abondante frugalitc^, 
Autoritc sans esclavage, 
Richesses sans libertinage, 
Charges, Noblesse, sans fierl^, 
Determine ma volont^ 
Bienfaisante Divinitcf 
Ajoutez y votre suffrage. 



Disciple de I'adversit^ 

Je viens faire dans le village 

■ ■ . ■!! ■. I I I II ■ I I. I - . ■ ■ I ■ a l l I II. ■ ■ ■ ■! 

* It is firmly believed that, notuithstanding all the delight' 
ful and deceptive Ihin^, said in favour of pure democracy* 
so far from its diffusing equal blessings to all, it 19 the 
most summary mode, v;hich a CataHne could emplo/, to 
depress the high, aud exalt the mean; to plunder tiuiet 
opulence^ fUMl enrich restless aAd rni^ndnctplea^) ovicty , u 



Upon this shore how beauteous reigns 

Sweet innocence with liberty J 

What num'rous objects on tlicse plains^ 

Spite of their contrariety 

Together jningling, meet my eyes, 

Exciting wonder and surprize. 

Here wealth is lodg'd in frugal hands, 
Xaws rule, but not o'erajuvish bands; 
Abundance breeds not luxury, 
Nor birtiij nor place, contumely. 
2^Iy phoice iB made: this favoured spot 
Be mine to enjoy, and may my lot, 
By heaven's approval here be cast 
And I resigned here breathe my last. 

Trained in adversity's hard school, 
I freely join the village throng 



is, indeed, almost a worn out imposture, and men. in manv 
countries, in the year 1T.02, wonder by what servilitv of 
abasement, by what abuse of reason, and contempt of ex- 
perience, they can bear to see their Tumiiies plundered, 
and ihemsehvcs degraded, while a •* handful of obscure 
ruffians^minccrover a fertile country, aud a hrcyc people." 
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Lc volontaire apprentiasagc 
D'une tardive obscurite: 
Aussi bien de mon plus be! igt 
J'apperjoia I'instabilit^: 



J'ai d^ de compte arrets, 
Quarante fbis vu le feuillage^ 
Par le zephyr ressuscit^. 
Du prin terns j'ai mal profit^: 
J'enai regret; ct dc VM 
Je veuxfaire un meilleur usage. 

Jf'apporte dans mon hemiitagt 
Un coeur dH longtems rebut^, 
Du prompt et funeste esclaiagei 
Fruit de la folic vanitd, 
Paisan^ sans rutticit^t 
Hermite sans patclinage« 
Mon but est la tranquillity. 
Je veux pour unique portage 
La paix d'un coeur qui se d^gagt 
Sei filets de la rolupt^. 



L'in corruptible probit^, 
De met aieux ndble heritage, 
Ala cour ne m'a point quitt^. 
Libre et franc^ sans Stre sauvagCiL 
Du courlisan fourbe et Tolage 
L'example ne ma point. (k^ 



L'infatigable activity 
Reste d*un untile naufrage* 
Mes Etudes, mon jardinage, 
Un r^pas sans art appret^. 
Diine Epouse ^conome et sage. 
La belle humeur, le bcm m^nage^ 
Voni &ire ma fdUcAt^* 



C'est dans ce port, qu'ensuret^ 

Ma Barque ne craint point I'orage* 

Qu'un autre ^ son tour emporte* 

Au gr^ de sa cupidity 

Sur le setn de Thumide plagct 

Des vents ose aflPronter la rage: 

Je ris de sa t^merit^ 

£t lui souhake un bon voyage, 

Je rAierve ma fermet<? 

Pour un plus important passage; 

Et je m'approche avec courage 

Des portea de T^temit^ 



Je sais que la mortality 

Du genre humain est Tappanage: 

Pour<|i«Q^ seul serois je except^? 

La vie"fcst un p^i^rinage: 

De son cours la t*apidit^ 

Loin de m*alarmer me soulage* 

De sa fin quand je I'envisage 

L'nfallible n^essh^ 

Ne me sauroit faire d'outraget 



Brulez de Tor empaquet^, 
II n^n perit que Tembaloge: 
C^st tout. Un si leg6r domagc 
Dcvroit il Mrc regrctt^? 



Nor fear to meet the <lreaded rule 
Of dull obscurity, for long 
I've. learnt tp know how quickly fly 
The hours of youth; how soon must die 
Our proudest hopes, and each delight, 
Be lost in time's unsparing night* 

Now forty times the leaves I've seen 
By zephyrs wav'd in fresh'ning green. 
Days of my spring, yc arc gone to waste ! 
J.»amented days! since you are past, 
Midst summer's heats I must repent, 
And make amends for time mispeut. 

To my retirement I bring 

A heart which long has been the prey, 

Ahd felt the sharp and biting sting 

Of foolish, fatal, vanity. 

A rustic-yet I'm not a clown, 

A hcrmit....yet I've charity, 

I seek not glory or renown, 

My only aim....tranquiliity. 

I only want that peaceful mind, 

Which all must prize, yet few can find. 

Which all who leave tlie dreary maze 

Of vice, will find in virtue's ways. 

I owe to lionest ancestry 
A name unsullied with disgrace, 
And midst a court's debauchery 
Preserv'd the honour of my race, 
Ingenuous, frank and yet polite, 
The greedy courtier's wiles in vain 
Spread their examples in my sight; 
They rais'd my pity and disdain. 

I know the faults of eariy youth, 
And henceforth shall with industry, 
Strain ev'ry nerve to dwell with truth 
In peace and calm felicity: . 
With elegance and letter'd case, 
My garden and my little field. 
My table deck'd in neatest style, 
A frugal wife's enchanting smile.... 
. What blessings will not these all yield ! 
Hear, Heaven I my prayer.....Oh grant me 
these! 

When once I've reached this happy mark, 

I'll smile in fond security 

Nor e'er again my little bark 

Trust to the waves of vanity. 

l.et others, smit with thirst of gold. 

Presumptuous plough the surgy sea. 

And risk their all in ventures bold, 

I laugh at their temerity. 

I wish them well...but I reserve 

My firmness for that trying hour, 

When the great God I humbly serve, 

Shall in his majesty and power. 

Eternity's wide door unbar 

And call me from this world of care. 

I know that all mankind must die.... 

Ye8....all must fall....and why not I? 

Then why dismay 'd at this last stage 

Of our terrestrial pilgrimage ? 

Time's rs^d coui*se will comfort lend, 

And even its necessary end, 

Ev'n death in vain the soul assails, 

Merc breaks its power, its might here fails. 

Into the fiery furnace blast 

A box of gold we vainly cast.... 

The box alone's consum'd....the pure 

^nd precious metal lies secure, 

And unalloy'd defies the flame, 

Whose raging leaves it still the same. 

-Then since so slight the loss^ in death ire 

meet, 
Wh.y with regret its coming should we greet ? 

N. 



SELECTED POETRY- 

TO HIM I MOST ESTEEM. 

Yon little cot, so neat and white, 

By woodbines half conceal'd from (ight« 

Where the old elm excludes the lightf 

Of Phoebus* noontide beam. 
With wealth enough to keep us free, 
From the cold gripe of poverty. 
Would more than palace be to me 

With him I most esteem* 
Or was yon lofty mansion mine. 
Where art and naiiire, both combine. 
To make it elegantly fine. 

What joy in the extreme, 
(Possessed of all that's rich and rare, 
With boundless wealth, and free from care,) 
T'would be an envied lot to share 

With him I most esteem. 
But whit'ned cot, nor woodbine bower, 
Nor lofty dome, nor hall, nor tower; 
Nor botmdless wealth, possess the power, 

To cheer life's languid dream. 
Nor joy, nor peace could tliey impart, 
Unless I knew the blissful art. 
To win and ever hold the heart 

Of him I most esteem* 

FROM MOORE's TRAVSLATION Of THS 
ODbS OF ANAC&EOK, 

The Phrygian rock, that braves the 5tor% 
Was once a weeping matron's form 
And Progne, hapless, frantic mai4r 
Is now a swallow in the shade. 
Ob! that a mirror's form were nuDe, 
To sparkle with that smile divine; 
And like my heart I then should bet 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 
Or were I, love, the robe which flowi 
O'er every charm that secret glows, 
In many a lucid fold to swim, 
And cling and grow to every limb! 
Oh! could I, as the streamlet's wave. 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave. 
Or float as perfume on thy hair. 
And breathe my soul in fragrance there! 
I wish I were the zone, that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs; 
Or like those envious pearls that shew 
So faintly round thut neck of snow, 
Yes....I would be a happy gem. 
Like them to hang, to fade like them: 
What more would thy Anacrcon be? 
Oh! any thing that touches thee. 
Nay, sandals for those airy fect... 
Thus to be press'd by thee were sweet! 

EPIGRAM. 

A Dutchman's breeches in full taste 

Two opposite extremes divide 
Buttons, like platters, at the wabt 

And studs, like peas, along the side 
Each site presents in emblem true 

A genuine Dutchman's constant trim 
The large marks, what he'd get by^ you 

The little what you'd get by him* 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
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No. XXX. 

The Persian poet Cil^asa, in one of his charm- 
ing compositions has the following stanza, *< The 
intoxicated bee shines and murmurs in the fresh 
blown Mellica, like him who gives breath to a 
white conch.".... A critic to whom CaUdasa repeated 
this verse, observed that the comparison was not 
exact, since the bee sits on the blossom itself and 
docs not murmur at the end of the tube, like him, who 
blows a conch. " I was aware of that," said the poet 
« and therefore, described the bee as intoxicated: 
a drunken musician would blow the shell at the 
wrong end:" There was more than wit in this an- 
swer: It is a just rebiike; for poetry delights in 
general images, and is so far from being a perfect 
imitation, that a scrupulous exactness of descrip- 
tions and umiles, by leaving nothing for the 
imagination to supply, never fails to diminish or 
destroy the pleasure of every reader, who has an 
imagination to be gratified. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

My love of the oriental style, and my respect for 
the most venerable of volumes urge me immedi- 
ately to publish the following letter. 

Mr. Saunter, 

In your last speculation, you have introduced to 

the public two elegant articles of poetry. I allude 

to the versification of a prose translation by Sir 

"William Jones from the poesy of the Arabians, and 

to a metrical version from the Song of Solomon. 

These elegant e£E[>rts of no unwilling muse would 

Bare passed with silent approbation, had not the 

axathor, unfortunately, talked some where of the 

^riHnc^ of Solomon's figures, and of the incom- 

pfrdicttsible sublimity of that passage, in which the 

^y€8 of the fair-one are compared to " tlie fish 

iKMd of Heshbon, by the gate of Bathrabbim, and 

h)CTC nose to the tower of Lebanon, which looketli 

•ovFard Damascus." 

^pom the pen of so ingenious a writer I was 
Mricved to discern thiscommoa cavil, unworthy of 
S« acumen of the Critic, and injurious to the trans- 
cendant genius of Solomon. 

This sneer at the oriental metaphors is originally 
Arrived from the lively pelulence of Voltaire. 
^|*iiis superficial infidel in his « Philosophical Dic- 
dbonary'' a work deformed not less by innumerable 
cnxJKi of science than by its audacity of scepticism 
and the effrontery of its blasphemies, has assailed 
lie above expressions, and striven to render them 
>olh -wreak and obscure. Witli what success let 
-» no'W^ examine. 

^'^ rhetorical mode of expressing most of the 
cv^^tAons of the mind has prevailed from time im- 
ikxmoriai in Asia. Among the rudest unbes of 



the red men of America, we find a violence of 
h3rperbole, and a wildness of metaphor not less 
memorable. Indeed, it is incident to all men of 
strong passions and ardent imagination to express 
themselves in glowing words, often snatched hastily 
from the vocabulary of exaggeration. The slight- 
est analogy satisfies, and the most remote resem- 
blance is intuitively discerned by the lynx eye of 
genius. Moreover, the mind of man, as an elegant 
scholar disciplined in all the learning of the east 
assui*es us, sinking under the magnitude of the 
subject, and struggling to express its emotions 
has recourse to metaphors and allegories, which 
it, sometimes, extends beyond the bounds of cool 
reason, and oflen to the brink of absurdity. Now 
let the Song of Solomon be emphatically scanned 
by the above principles, and I think this charming 
composition of the Hebrew prince will appear 
natural and correct^ as well as beautiful. 

Without contending with the orthodox theolo- 
gians, respecting the mystical sense, I shall sim- 
ply consider it, as an epithalamium on the 
nuptials of Solomon with the princess of Egypt. 
It is of a style vivid and amatory. The natural 
language of a solicitous lover to his charming 
mistress. It describes all the hopes and fears of 
a tender passion; and the enraptured poet, eager 
to commemorate every charm of his be- 
loved, in his zeal to omit no encomium, perhaps, 
renders more than justice to his favourite. 

In describing her personal graces, the lover in- 
dulges himself in all the luxury of Asiatic images, 
and, amid this glow and medley of metaphors, we 
come to the celebrated similies, which first pro- 
voked the malignant smile and impotent criticism 
of the brilliant, but noxious Voltaire. The eyes 
of the Egyptian beauty are compared to the ^sh- 
pool of Heshbon, and her nose to the tower oi Leba- 
non, which looketh toward Damascus. 

I confess I can discern in these similies nothing 
more, than an extravagance and eccentricity of 
expression which may be found in all the poets; 
which Gray indulged in the cold cloister of Peter 
Louse, no less than Solomon or HaBz under the 
solstitial rays in Asia. Homer and Shaks- 
PEARE indulge themselves in a similar licentious- 
ness, in the use of figures; and some of the most 
brilliant passages in those writers, whom the 
world has agreed to salute with the epithet of 
classical, are replete with these wild fancies. When 
a feature was likened to a tower, nothing more was 
intended than to associate an idea of its sym- 
metry and dignity; and when the sparkling eyes of 
beauty were compared to a fish-pool, nothing so 
readily occurs, as the idea of " liquid lustre," of 
softness, placidness and brilliancy. 

I remember once, in the course of a conver- 
sation, into which I was forced by a puny deist, a 
minor infidel, than whom a more contemptible 
caviller can scarcely be imagined, that he objected 
to that passage, in which Solomon exclaims " be- 
hold thou art fair my love, thou hast dove's eyes.** 
It was insisted that Solomon was a fool, his song 
spurious, and scripture a jest, because dove's eyes 
being of a reddish hue could not illustrate the fine 
eyes of a woman* But this darkling mole of 



criticism, this grub of the sacred volume could 
not perceive that this simile was the aptesl which 
could be employed to express the most gracious 
benignity. 

I confess, Mr. Saunter, though it is not'a com- 
mon custom of my countrymen, I continue to 
read the bible with an enthusiastic fondness. I 
hope that my heart will be always affected by its 
precepts, and I know that my judgment and taste 
according to their measure, are always satisfied 
with its style. My zeal to defend its beauties 
from the slightest touch of criticism has induced 
me to employ an ardency of phrase, which 1 hope 
will not offend your ingenious correspondent. 
I wish that he would continue his liberal, and I 
will add, his poetical versions; and, as he appears 
to possess much of the amicable docility and in- 
genuousness of youth, he will forgive an old man 
who cautions him against objecting even to the 
style of the wisest and brightest of mankind. 

I am, sir, yours, 

SENEZ. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TAAKSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

(continued.) 

CHAPTER XXXL 

Fanatic sects.... •Shaking quakers.... Anecdote of a Me- 
thodist preacher...^ Methodist negro society at Phila- 
delphia..:.^aker meetings.., .A vam boasting qua- 

ker*s liberality,:...Presbyterians Anabaptists....* 

Moravians....Club of Atheists at Philadelphia. 

If any inference can be drawn from cause to 
effect, the situation of religio|i among the Ameri^ 
cans may easily be inferred from that of morals. 
True religion is practical morality, observed, be- 
cause there exists an original moral source, or 
deity, and in respect of a perpetual existence after 
this life. It is truth, in the understanding and the 
mouth; goodness in the will and the actions* 
Thei'e is however, little of this among the Ameri- 
cans. But on the other hand, the universal tolera- 
tion, as is well known, besides tlie proper christian 
churches now extant, such as the Protestants, in 
the extensive sense of tlic word, and the Roman* 
catholics, has drawn to America, all the fanatical 
sects extant, such as Puritans, Methodists, Mora- 
vians, Quakers, Anabaptists, Baptists, Dunkers 
&c. and given rise to some such there. In the 
state of New- York for instance, there is a sect cal- 
ling itself shaking quakers. They assemble to- 
gether by night, in the open field. If it be severely 
cold, or if it rain, or snow, so much the better. 
In that case they always follow in the dark their 
right hand, which they keep stretched out before 
them; for in this right hand sits the holy-ghost, 
and no misfortune can befall one, no erroi* happen, 
so long as it is thus held before the body. Thus 
with the right hand stretched out before them, 
tliey go through hedges, marshes and ditches, over 
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mountain and valley, amidst horrible yells, con- 
stantly forward. Then they whirl themselves 
round upon one heel with astonishing swiftness; 
then dance in a round, and proceed in' this man- 
ner with dreadful howling, the whole night through. 
All this diverts the holy ghost excessively, and is 
absolutely necessary for eternal salvation. In the 
Tennessee country, an old hag travels about with her 
votaries, and gives herself out for God....She 
makes proselytes. Whenever an cid woman says 
she is a deliverer, and prophecies, they call it m 
Connecticut a new-light. Methodist preachers 
wander all over the country, and wherever a knot 
of people are assembled they ai-e sure in a trice to 
have a sermon. They often practice likewise 
something worse than sermonizing. A methodist 
preacher for instance, met in the highway, in a 
wood, a common loose woman. He grew warm; 
and made proposals, which found a ready ear. He 
could not part with his prize ; and took the wench 
to a tavern, where he gave her out for his wife. 
One bed was at the desire of the parson prepared 
for them both. In the night, the woman was de- 
livered of a child; and lo! it was a mulatto!. ..The 
methodists vehemently thunder forth from the 
pulpit...." I see,"x they cry out furiously to their 
hearers, whose faces turn to a cherry brown at the 
denunciation " I see the jaws of hell already open 
to devour you all." In Philadelpliia there is a me- 
thodist society of free negroes ; who usually assem- 
ble together in the evening. Nothing is more 
shocking than to see by candle-light, the convul- 
sions of so many horrible black faces, accompanied 
with hollow groans proceeding from their beating 
their breasts, and at the same time to hear the 
thundering fury, of a raving black priest pouring 
forth with the utmost rage, the words " eternal 
damnation, endless torments and hell." The 
quakers on the other hand speak through the nose, 
and for the greatest part absurdities, which are 
then laid to the account of the holy ghost. It is 
even maintained that most of them no longer 
believe in Quakerism. The rich among them, 
make the most of this world, without troubling 
themselves any more about the holy ghost; t)ut I 
have remarked in their meetings undeniable symp- 
toms of rematning fanaticism. They sit hours 
long, in universal silence, and i*ock themselves to 
and fro with their eyes shut. You then hear all 
&t once an internal whining with the mouth shut. 
One of them then rises, and prates unconnected 
stuff, while his eyes sparkle with a wild fire, and 
he throws about his hands in convulsive motions. 
During the discourse, the rocking to and fro is 
continued. But it is horrible to hear an old 
woman, amidst convulsive distortions squeaking 
nonsense through the nose. Such a creature pro- 
phesied in my presence the downfall of the minis- 
ter Pitt. One of my friends was present, when a 
woman, rose at a quakcr-meeting; and gave ut- 
terance to a few w ords, that bear a double and 
very indecent meaning in English. ...This was all 
that the holy glwst inspired into her;, slie sat 
down again; and the assembly appeared ^much 
edified. 

The quakers are royalists and friends of England, 
while the methodists on the contrary, are so far 
rcj>ubUcan8, that they pray the lord, in their 
rhurches, to destroy all k!ngs....The moderation 
of the quakers, is the principal cause of their pros- 
perity. In their houses, all is elegance. Their 
cloatliing is always of the best materials, but plain 
in the fashion. They are accused of being ex- 
tremely self-interesied in their trade And they 

readily boast of their benevolence.. ..In New- York, 
a qunkerpublishedinthe news-papers, that he would 
j!;ive away lands. He found claimants in abundance, 
but when they came the generous donor was never 
ill home, or if a solicitor of his bounty was admit- 
ted to him, his answer was " 1 am very sorry; but 
jim coxae loo hiie; I haveahreadjr jgiven all away-" 
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The presbyterians defend especially the sove- 
reignty of (iod ; that is, they make of the supreme 
being a despot who without binding himself to his 
own laws, rewards and punishes whom he pleases. 
They exclaim from their pulpits; "children, a 
span long, there are, roasting in hell I" These 
words were really spoken. It has always been 
the rage among mankind, to make to themselves 
a god after their own likeness....Harsh manners, 
and hypocrisy, allayed, with a dose of selfishness 
which often degenerates into fraud, fonn their 
character. In New-England, severe presbyterian- 
ism is yet very common, though it pretty rapidly 
declines, in proportion as socinianism Sec. spreads 
itself. BuV as foreigners in New-England com- 
plain very much of deceit in their dealings with 
the natives ; as these hypocrites practise their evil 
arts, concealed behind a pedantic mask of religious 
rigour, and as fraud and theft are one and the 
same thing, it may in fact be said, they hold the 
bible in one hand, while they steal with the other. 
Such conduct naturally flows from their principles: 
for if good actions, are only splendid sins displeas- 
ing to God ; if faith alone is adequate to save ; if 
every one, let him do what he will, is inevitably 
predestined either to heaven or to hell, the best 
thing he can do is to steal. The presbyterians are 
besides almost as hostile to the fine arts as the qua- 
kers, those true adversaries of all taste Both 

these sects, as also the methodists, cherish a true 
tartufiian hatred against every thing that can 
move or exalt the heart. Self-interest is the idol 
they worship, and gold in truth the sole object of 
their adoration. From them proceeds the absurd 
law, with respect to the Sunday, which forbids all 
singing, unless it be of psalms, upon that day, but 
not, the commission of all sorts of vice. Even in 
Charleston every person who makes his appearance 
during church time, in the streets, is taken up, 
and foisted into some church. In a coimtry of 
universal toleration it is yery extraordinary that 
even the Jews are objiged to shut their shops upon 
Sundays. 

The anabaptists wear a long beard, which is a 
sign of the true faith. But I cannot much cele- 
brate their humanity; for one of them accosted 
me with the following christian wish...." I wish 
you had a mill- stone fastened round your neck, 
and were sunk to the bottom of the sea! "....When 
I asked, being quite frightened, how so!...he an- 
swered, " How so! my dear Sir! why all the 
Germans who now come to America ought to be 
sunk with a mill-stone about their necks. They 
deserve nothing better." He was a Pennsylva- 
nian, born of German parents. Young, grown up 
anabaptist girls, many of whom are veiy pretty, 
are baptised near Philadelphia, in the Schuylkill. 
They undress themselves ; the priest takes them 
before him, and throws then\ down backwards 
into the river. This happens both morning and 
evening, even in cold weather....I have often met 
them upon their retum from this baptismal bath, 
to the city: they were always remarkably frolic- 
some. This custom evidently supposes orthodoxy 
to consist in following literally the usages of the 
first christians. It would be wrong to class the 
moravians among the fanatical sects: they have an 
internal and an external doctrine. The multitude, 
which among them is only admitted to the j>orch 
of the temple may be numbered among the fana- 
tics; but in the holy of holies there is no fanati- 
cism* They beheve there, nothing of what they 
profess to beHcvc: it is considered only as useful 
means to obtain the favourite objects, which arc, 
the possession of the goods of this world, and tlie 
gratification of ambition. No sect more resem- 
bles the Jesuits. The same desire to make con- 
verts is found among them. They had really suc- 
ceeded in making some Indian tribes moravians. 
Whether the savages gained any thing by^ihis, J 
know not; but the foundation of & Bpcpiid Paraguay' ^ 



in the centre of North^America was laid, when the 
borderers of Virginia and Pennsylvania most in- 
humanly butchered all these Indians. Since which 
no Indians, to my knowledge have been Moravian- 
ized. This hypocritical sect would be wonderfully 
dangerous, if it could once be powerful; but the 
spirit of our age is not favourable to it, and threat- 
ens with destruction all religious systems founded 
in error. 

The moravians however have contributed in«st 
to tlie presen'ation of the German language in 
Pennsylvania. Their industry has established 
several manufactures. In North-Carolina they 
work in pottery. At Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, 
they brew good beer, make combs, embroider, spin, 
make point, artificial flowers, gloves, &c. With 
respect to industry, they are very good citizens. 

The German Lutheran and Calvinists churches, 
are with respect to religion, about fifty years behiaf 

hand of Germany : Mr , a lutheran cfer- 

gyman at Philadelphia declared in print, that tk 
yellow-fever was a visitation of God, to punisktk 
admission of a company of stage players at Ph&. 
delphia, such a godless crew, never having b«B 

before tolerated there. Mr has too 

much understanding to believe this ; but he knew 
what sort of people he had to deal with. The 
parishes choose for their clergymen whom they 
please. There are preachersin Pennsyl rania, who 
were formerly Prussian corporals. "VVheo a man 
knows no other trade, he commences preacher. 
One Spangenberg, formerly a Prussian ol^cer of 
artillery, turned preacher in Pennsylvama. After 
having carried on the preaching buuness hmg 
enough, he grew weary of it, and demanded of his 
flock a pension during life. The churcfa-irvdeDs 
would not consent to this, whereupon he roa one 
of them through the body. He was for cimi&g 
down more yet, hut was taken up, and sent to jail. 
The judges wished to save his life under the pre- 
text that he was in8ane....But he wrote them tl^ 
they were scoundrels, and he was resolved to die. 
He was hanged. 

I have already observed that socinianism, aric- 
ism, deism, and atheism, are constantly g^aouif 
proselytes. Mr. Priestly enjoys the triumph wlica- 
ever he comes to Philadelphia, of preaching totk 
most numerous congregations. In these scrmom 
he explains to the great instruction and edificatjon 
of the ladies, the theory of generation. In Nev- 
England, deism is constantly spreading, and espe- 
cially among the persons in authority throt^;bout 
all the states it makes numerous concerts. The 
American deists and atheists concern t]bcBiSi^e% 
very little about the theory of their doctrines, to 
examine which they are too indolent. Their ordi- 
nary maxim in this case is " I dont care." They 
love these systems because they consider them «s 
allowing a freer scope, and as furnishing a greater 
variety of means, to their exertions for the gti!& 
cations of their favourite passion for the goods rf 
this earth. And as men commonly adore (Mr atf 
up as their God, whatever they loVe above if 
things, these people are painted in the ' tntt 
colours, when we say that a round sum of dolte 
is the idol of their worship. Most of them love tkc 
dollars for the sake of squandering them a^ncy 
again. Pure avarice is seldom seen. Pew give 
themselves out for atheists: and the deists, sft 
called, do not wish to pass for such. There ^aa 
however a small knot of atheists, who for somt 
time met every Sunday at a tavern in Philadelplu^ 
where they parodied the christian church sc^Ticct 
instead of psalms, sung bawdy songs, talked blav 
phemy, obscenity &c. A German fool, by the 
name of ...•..., sub-director of the ....... of the 

United States, who possessed however some me- 
chanical genius, (for he is the inventor of a shin, 
to navigate a river upwards, without sails o«* oar*.) 
was at the head of this virtuous society. Thcr 
eudeayourcd to mate Droselytcs by gmn^ oui» 
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that in their society all property was held in com- 
mon. Most of these bedlamites, however were 
Frenchmen. One of them proposed to deliver 
lectures of atheism, at the theatre, upon the days 
when no play was performed- But his proposal 
was ridiculed, and he did not put it in execution. 
Conceive, a Frenchman trying to make converts to 
atheism by discourses in the English language I 
The whole atheistical fraternity, were very soon 

sent to jail for debt, excepting •.., who had 

tome property....Many cf them turned beggars ; 
every one, then, declared all the rest to be rascals, 
who had never performed their premise of sharing 
all their property in common ; and the charge was 
oaall sides well founded. 

POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 
£^c pemscd the pamphlet entitled \ " View of the Political 
Conduct of Aaron Burr, Esqivirc, Vice President of the 
United States.*'] 

As citizens of the Union, we should observe 
i^ith no small concern the symptoms of irreconci- 
leable dissensions between the two highest official 
characters of the national government, had we 
reason to believe that their harmony would contri- 
bute to the general welfare, and promote the true 
interests of the country. 

But this is not our creed....We have no faith in 
tjie infallibility either of the head of the established 
church, or of his vicegerent....We are heretics.... 
We are sectaries.... And we hope that good rather 
than evil will result from the discords which have 
Arisen In the holy church of Jacobinism. 

To understand the origin and motives of the 
publication before us, and all the' designs it is in- 
tended to promote, a more intimate knowledge of 
the state of parties in New-York, would be neces- 
sary, than we possess We know, however, that 

for the purpose of bursting open the doors of public 
confidence, a coalition of the most heterogeneous 
materials had there taken place, and we did not 
expect that the concord of such men as the Clintons, 
the Livingstons, and the Burrs could long subsist 
afler they had attained the object which alone had 
linked them together....We are not surprized to 
find, as by this pamphlet is ascertained, that the 
source of their present divisions, was in the distri- 
bution of the booty among the several door-burst- 
ers of the band..«.It was no great question of*nation- 
al interest, of deep and perplexing intricacy... .No 
important principle of internal administration or 
foreign negociation, upon which honest and en- 
lightened minds might differ, and differing might 
see in the magnitude of the object a justification 
for inflexible perseverance on either side....No 
question of peace or war with a powerful European 
nation; no altercation to destroy or to save the 
constitution or the union of our country, which 
separated these fast-bound friends.... No!....It was 
Che dissention of a doit...Whether Mr. George 
Clinton junior, or W. P. Van Ness should be 
palmed upon the citizens of New- York, as a mem- 
berof assembly?.. ..Whether IVIr. Matthew L. Davis 
or jVf r. Bailey, should turn out the fedeml clerks 
in the New- York Custom-house....Whether the 
twenty-four auctioneers in the city should be taken 
from among the tools of Mr. de Witt Clinton, or 
those of Mr. Burr?....We say we are not surprized 
at all thi3....The character of the party is as strong- 
ly marked in the causes of their dissolution, as it 
has been in the effects of their coalescence. 

Who the author of this pamphlet is we know not. 
....From its internal evidence we presume him to 
be a Clintonian....Mr. Burr is the great and pro- 
fessed object of his attack; and of course he is an 
ftssidious courtier lo the sage of Monticello.»..At 
the same time all Mr. Burr's friends come in for 
a share oi" his malignity: and something more 
than coohf.ss is obscrveable throughout the work, 
towards tiu- Livingstons. 



The style is below criticism....Thcre are no t 
three sentences of grammar together, in the whole 
hook.... The language is coarse and inelegant; with 
an affected intermixture of foreign phraseology, and 
unusual expressions.... Yet as a party production 
it bears marks of considerable address.,.«The wri- 
ter appears to be a man conversant with the 
manoeuvres of his party, long habituated to their 
intrigues, and hackened in their ways, but very 
ignorant, very illiterate, and very full of malice 
against all the world, excepting only the sage of 
Monticello, and the Clintons of New- York. 

We are not, and never were admirers of Mr. 
Burr....He has long and we believe justly been 
viewed by the federalists as one of the most pow- 
erful men in the opposite party; but they have 
always considered him as a man of worse than 
questionable character, for the very qualities with 
which this pamphleteer now reproaches him.... 
When once reduced by an unfortunate provision 
of the general constitution and by the pcrverseness 
of the opposite party to make an election between 
two great evils, part of them did indeed consider 
him as the least; but he never was, and never could 
be, the man of their choice. 

We say they were driven to this election by the 
pervcrseness of the opposite party; for what mild- 
er name can the conduct of the jacobins deserve, 
who freely, with their eyes open, and without com- 
pulsion gave an equal number of votes to this 
selfish, intriguing, unprincipled, political trimmer, 
for the office of president of the Union, as to the 
sage of Monticello, the admirable man, the frank 
and easy inhabitant of the charming mansioUf 

This instance of political profligacy is so glaring 
and of such an odious complexion that the author 
of the narrative himself has anticipated the charge, 
and endeavoured to rescue his party from the im- 
putation. ..We subjoin as a specimen of the author's 
style, of his address, and of his ingenuousness, 
the manner in which he states this serious question, 

" The character faithfully drawn of Mr. Burr 
" in the following pages, is so complex, so stript 
" of precise and indelible marks; •© mutable, ca- 
" pricious, versatile, unsteady, and unfixt,* one to 
" which no determinate name can be given, and on 
" which no reliance can be placed, that serious 
" questions may arise from it. It appears that 
" from his debut on political life* he has been every 
" thing and nothing: that he has been ascending 
" the ladder of fame and power by means on which 
" no honest man can reflect with satisfaction, and it 
" may be added that all this must have been known 
" to those who raised him to his present eminence 
" in the government; and doing conscious that he 
" was no less destitute of a determinate principle 
" than of political consistency, it were criminal to 
" exalt him to an height from which he might 
" hurl destruction upon the people. This it must 
<< be admitted, has some weight; it has at least a 
" plausible appearance". 

We have said there were not three sentences 
of grammar together in the whole pamphlet.... We 
request those of our readers whose proficiency in 
literature has extended to the study of Lowth's 
Introduction, to examine the sentences they have 
just read, by his rules, and we assure ihem that 
the whole book is written in the same manner. 

But how does the narrator answer the serious 
question ? 

" I candidly confess I am one of those who were 
" unacquainted with the true character of Mr. Burr, 
" until his singular conduct since the election of 
" Mr. Jefferson, induced me to examine the more 
" early parts of it." 

* Tliese fire epithets to express one idea, go beyond 
Captain Fluelleirs description of Fortune. *« And she is 
" painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the 
•« moral of it, that she is turning, and inconttaiit, and varia* 
** tion, and mutabilitift. V* 2>hj^kespeare Henf-y V. 



« It win give no offence to the majc^^y of 

" truth lo say, that the People, the great mass, 
" were like nijself^ strangers to the conduct, ol Mr. 
" Burr. It is doubtless to this ignorance o[ ch:iv<\c^ 
" ter that he owes his elevation — The people can- 
« not wittingly be guilty of a felo de je." 

The truth of this statement so far as it respects 
the people, may be admitted — But the candour of 
the confession is not so obvious. In paying per- 
petual and affected homage to the People, the 
writer follows the example and the precept of liis 
party. In all countries where the people are ilic 
dispensers of greatness, the parasites of power 
cringe and fawn to them, as in monarchies they are 
the most servile worshipers of the reigning prince. 
This observation is as old as the age of Aristotle, 
and it will remain true so long as there shall bo 
kings to flatter and people to delude. 

But if the people, whose voice by their electors, 
carried Mr. Burr to a competition for the first ma- 
gistracy of the union, were so utterly ignorant of 
his character, why does not the author of the Nar- 
tive tell the whole ti^uthF-.^Why does he not ex- 
plain the deceptions, the falsehoods, the impostures 
by which the people were induced to favour thus 
highly Mr. Burr?....For this plain reason....that he 
could not unfold these mysteries without txposing 
the foul intrigues of his own party; without pluck- 
ing the mask from the sage of Monticello, as well 
from the son of president Burr; without detecting 
the forgery of two counterfeit patriots instead of 
one, and without convicting the whole Jacobinic 
faction to which he still adheres, of knowing the 
counterfeits to be of the basest metal, and passing 
them for sterling gold. 

That the outhor olthe View^ was igpsorant himself 
of Mr. Bun-'s character, when friendly to his elec- 
tion as vice president, will hardly be believed by 
those who see how much he knows of it now.... 
There is but one transaction exhibited in the 
pamphlet, tending to fix upon Mr. Burr any charge 
of a deeper dye, than that of being a political in- 
triguer, willing to be president of the United States 
if he could... .We mean the dispute with Anger- 
stein....This had been a matter of public notoriety 
for years, in New- York, for it had been a subject 
of suits both at law and in chancery....As the 
pamphleteer represents it, the transaction was on 
the part of Mr. Burr scandalous in the highest 
degree; but notorious as it was, with what colour 
of credibility can a New- York republican come 
and tell the world, that he knew nothing of it when 
he supported Mr. Burr.... If he did not know it, 
his ignorance was his faiilt, for he had the means 
of information in his power, and he was bound in 
duty to use them....If he did know it, how darci 
he now hold it up as rendering Mr. Burr unfit for 
the confidence of the people? 

There is no sort of obloquy, which the author 
of the View is not endeavouring perpetually to 
cast upon the federal party; yet we remark m this 
instance, and in many others, that his facts separat- 
ed from his invidious comments, and impar- 
tially considered, not only afford justification to the 
federalists against his imputations but contrast the 
conduct of the two parties in a manner very hono- 
rable to the federal side and very disgraceful to his 
friends. 

He states that during the contest at Washingtoii 
for the choice of president, by the house of repre- 
sentatives, some intimation of Mr. Burr's dishonou-. 
rable conduct, in this affair, reached that place...* 
That a partial investigation of the fact was there 
had; " by which party he cannot imperatively (po- 
sitively) say," but in all pi*obabi!ity by the federal- 
ists. Copies of the papers in the chancery suit 
between Angerstein and Burr, were sent for to New- 
York, and were transmitted by Tliomas Smith, a 
clerk in the chancery there. The narrative stronj_ily 
insinuates that Smith, who was a partizan of Mr. 
Purr's falsified the copies of the papers or garbk^ 
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their contents, so as to conceal the real state of 
facts. 

Our author argues with painful labour to prove 
that this investigation was made by the federalists, 
and not by the opposite party: but much of his 
labour was unnecessary; we readily believe such to 
have been the fact, for it is perfectly consistent with 
the character of the two parties; the federalists in 
the dilemma to which they were reduced of voting 
for one of two men, alike obnoxious to them, were 
generally disposed to take Mr. Burr, as the least 
objectionable of the two: in the process of election- 
eering, however, surmises were raised that he had 
been concerned in disgraceful transactions, of a 
private nature, and the federalists immediately pur- 
sued the proper measures to ascertain tlie fact.... 
Not so the jacobins....They had no doubts, which 
Smith's documents could chase away....With such 
a fact staring them in the face, they were perfectly 
willing, and had strained every nerve to raise Mr. 
Burr to the second office in the union; and as it was 
not their purpose tlien to exalt him to the first, 
they were perfectly indifferent whether his conduct 
in the affair with Angerstein had been criminal or 
innocent....In the minds of the federalists, the ques- 
tion is he honest? was of important considera- 
tion to fix their votes....To the jacobins, no such 
odious scrutiny occur red.... The days were come 
when a formal and avowed departure from that in- 
quiry was to be made...The moral character of the 
man, was to them less than the dust of the balance. 

Thus the author of the View, together with 
the rest of his party, are deprived even of their hu- 
miliating plea of ignorancey to excuse their support 
of Mr. Burr.. ..They cannot be admitted to stulti- 
fy themselves, by way of salvo for their honesty.... 
That they are very wise or very well infoinned, 
we do not suspect; but that they were unacquaint- 
ed witli the character of Mr. Burr at the last pre- 
sidential election is not'true....They knew him then 
as well as they know him now; and they stand 
responsible to the whole nation, for having employ- 
ed every influence and every artifice to elevate a 
man, whom they then believed, and whom they 
now proclaim to be one of the most unprincipled 
and profligate men in the union* 

FROM THE EVENING POST, 

STATE OF EUROPEAN POUTICS. 

FRANCE. 

Tn reviewing tl>e political state of Europe, France 
obti*udes itself first on our notice, not because it 
possesses any superior claim to respect, but be- 
cause its revolutions have been the source of an 
entire new order of things in Europe; and because 
from its universal encroachments either by con- 
quest, intrigue, or negociation, tlie political con- 
cerns of every country in that quarter of the world 
are more or less affected by or interwoven with 
its external policy. 

The history of human affairs from the beginning 
of the world, contains nothing to be compared to 
that of France for the last ten >ears, as a lesson 
in one sort of instruction.... as a scourge at once 
and a warning to mankind. What the wise and 
Uarned alone had collected and digested from an- 
cint history, the populace, and the ignorant can 
now read while they run in thos^ recent events. 
Those who admired the French revolution as a sys- 
tem of liberty, are now put into the most ridiculous, 
whimsical, and contemptible situation imaginable..,, 
'i'heir great high priest Bonaparte has left them 
all completely in the lurch. Their dogmas and 
i ivourite opinions he has trampled under foot. 
Revolution or innovation can no longer be very 
gravely pointed out as the road to liberty! Patri- 
otism can no more be pressed into the service of 
ilr-morratic fraud. l)vimago;>ues will henceforward 
want even a plausible pretext for their delusions 
und at first sijjht be rccogniz^'d for what they really 



are and ever have been, tyrants in embryo. .•JTht 
first consul has entirely torn the mask from demo- 
cracy, and branded its forehead with infamy for- 
ever. France has bled through millions of veins, 
but she has not bled uselessly. Ages upon ages 
to come will profit by her losses, her misfortunes, 
and her crimes; the bloodshed of the last ten years 
may be considered as put out at enormous inter- 
est to save the shedding of blood hfereaftcr. 

The right of every nation to choose its govern- 
ment will not be denied by us. The tranquillity 
and even joy, that has succeeded the elevation of 
Bonaparte, is some proof that ihe present govern- 
ment is more palatable to the people of France 
than the revolutionary despotisms which preceded 
it. At all events it is not our business here to dis- 
cuss a subject which belongs to the people of France 
alone, and on which they have given a decision. 
Every good man, however must rejoice at the 
emancipation of that ill-stared country from the 
merciless tyranny of jacobinism....Every pious 
man rejoices at the restoration of Christianity. 
We cannot help thinking that the true believers of 
Egypt have as great a right as the infidels and 
jacobins of Europe to complain of the treatment 
of Bonaparte. They have both been completely 
gulled. The idol of the jacobins and infidels 
has seated himself on the altar and the throne. .•• 
and the quondam disciple of Mahomet, " the 
chceld ofcircumceeaion" (as Sir Archy M'Sarcasm 
says) has established Christianity in France, and 
even taken the sacramental test. 

Whatever may be the internal atate of France, 
her external aspect is extremely formidable. Let 
it be remembered that in the most feeble periods 
of the monarchy, when her territory was confined 
within the limits prescribed by the old treaties, she 
was held to be an object of continual jealousy, 
apprehension, and alarm to Europe. Her advan- 
tageous local situation, the extent, even then, of 
her territory," the fertility of her soil, the military 
talents and enterprize of her people, and their rest- 
less and intriguing spirit rendering her, in her 
most crippled state, dangerous to the independence 
of Europe. At tliat time too she was circum- 
scribed by stronger barriers than any that paper 
and wax could form. The Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the immense fortresses 
on the confines of Germany on that bide of the 
Rhine covered the empire, and shut out France 
from the ports on the North Seas, while Savoy, 
particularly Turin, Mantua, and tbe Tyrol covered 
Haly. Add to this, that the fleets of Spain and Hol- 
land were always at hand to be thrown into the 
scale for the preservation of the balance of power. 
Such was her state when she could be formidable to 
Europe: Now mark what is her state when the right 
of the British ministers, and the wisdom of parlia- 
ment can contemplate her power not only without 
fear, but with complacency. 

In Europe she may be truly said to possess a 
far greater part of the continent. The barriers 
against her encroachments are not only removed 
but transferred to her own use and behoof.. ..The 
Netherlands and the fortresses in Germany, in full 
5ot7crtf/*§r;/jy:.,.. Holland, Spain, Switzerland, Man- 
tua, Turin, and all Italy in provincial dependence. 
....Herinfluence over Denmark, Sweden and Prus- 
sia is incontestably established. Portugal is in no 
state to resist her mandates. Every port and post 
in the Mediterranean, with the exception of Gibral- 
tar, are under her. The fleets of Spain and Hoi- 
land swell the force of her navy, and the hardy 
seamen of the latter are added to hers ; besides 
timber of the best kind, sufficient for an unlimited 
navy, on the banks of the ceded rivers of Germany, 
is now in her possession. 

In addition to her former possessions she has got 
in the East, Pondlcherry Mali^, Cochin, Nagapat- 
nam, the Spice Islands, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in the West^ the whole of Si Domingo, 



(worth all the English islands together) Martinico, 
St Lucie, Guadaloupe, Tobago, Curracoa, St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, Louisiana, Surrinam, Demarara, 
Berbice, Essequibo, Guiana, and the mouth of 

the River Aurazem All these she either has in 

possession or commands, because she commands 
the countries to which they belong. 

To such an enormous power, wielded by a 
government which unites in itself all the wild 
energies of one form of government, and all the 
arrangement, promptitude, decision, concentration, 
and wisdom of another, with above a million of 
men trained and inured to arms, ready at a nK>- 
ment*8 call for any enterprize, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to find a counterpoise or resistance ia 
any probable combination in Europe, when France 
shall have breatlied and reciniittd its strength. 
The peace has therefore opened for her an easy 
passage to that peipetual object of her wishes and 

pursuits " UNIVERSAL EMPIRK." 

The only power which can at all be looked op 
to by Europe as a standaixi at once to rally round, 
andabulwark to resist the encroachments of France, 
is 

ENGLAND. 

And we confess, that secure as some statesmen 
in that country feel, or pretend to feel, we an: 
at a loss to find any just grounds for their confl- 
dence. Security has often been destructive of 
safety, and must be the worst of enemies where it 
is the offspring of the will more than of reason. 
To the benevolent politician, who wishes to see 
established such a balance of power as may pre- 
serve the nations of Europe in perfect indepen* 
dence, the present aspect of British affairs bears 
nothing in it very consolatory or promising. That 
latent energies and unexpected powers have burst 
forth in nations, at the moment they have been 
considered as sunk forever, history produces some 
proofs; that they may still exist concealed in Eng- 
land we admit: But we will say, that they must 
be immense to keep pace with the enormous in- 
crease of the power of France. Let us, howeverj 
examine the subject more closely. 

When the force of a nation, whether offensive 
or defensive, is to be considered with a view to 
the security it may afford her, it must be taken in 
a two-fold way; that is to say in its relative as well 
as intrinsic effect. To speak of it in mathemati- 
cal terms, it is in the direct ratio of its own 
strength, and the inverse ratio of that of its adver- 
sary. In estimating the power of England, 
therefore, we must take into consideration that of 
France, and from a comparison of both, determine 
on whicli side the balance lies. In this way the 
statesmen who in the British parliament defended 
the peace as advantageous, would find it hard to 
point out any thing that England has got by the 
war or by the peace to put into the scale against 
the enormous increase of power which France has 
acquired by the war, and still more by the peace* 
We are aware of the great superiority of British 
troops and seamen; we recollect that during the 
contest with this country England fought with 
success against France, Spain, and Holland, and 
in the cast against Hyder Ally, at the head of 
an army of half a million of soldiers. But France 
was then comparatively small; France then want- 
ed " republican energies," she had a mild monarch 
on the throne, more fitted for peace than war: she 
had not a Bonaparte, either in the cabinet or the 
field; she was not as now, an armed nation. Yet 
with all these advantages on her side, if the con- 
test were reduced to a mere affair of arms, 
England would have little reason to fly the field. 
As long as she can support her navy she can wage 
war with success, and preserve her temtorial pos- 
sessions and her honour; but it is in this very 
point of her strength she may be most deeply 
wounded. The peace, which has put all the poits 
^ in the Mediterranean) Mid in-iloUand) and th* 
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Scheldt, Sec. into tht dominion of Bonaparte, has 
bestowed along with them the power of stopping 
the importation of British mercliandizc into any of 
those countries. The ships of England may thun- 
der at their ports, and silence their batteries, but 
not a bale of goods will find its way beyond the 
reach of their guns. Her commerce will be gra- 
dually crippled, her manufactures decay, and the 
very life <ind principle of existence of the British 
navy, will be extinguished. Mr. Windham 'sopinion 
that it is through her commerce the arts ol France 
wiU destroy England, will thenbe verified. It seems 
to have been a strange oversight or else a very ex- 
traordinary concession of her negotiators, to gi?e 
up all former treaties, to make no provision for 
the usual commercial relations, and thereby to 
leave so much of the vital principle of English inde- 
pendence and security, at the mercy of France. 
The consequences are already before the world.... 
British merchandize has been pushed from the 
shores of France; and Holland, at her invitation no 
doubt, is following the example. The first consul 
has led the card of his choice and Holland dare not 
renege to his suit; " a patient shrug" is all that is 
Itft now to the proteges of France. 

From the kind o^ peace establisliment proposed 
ID Great Briuin, and the language of the minis- 
ters as a comment upon it, it should seem as if 
the peace would not be of long duration. Should 
the war break out afresh, after France has got 
possession of all the colonies, Malta, Sec. &c. 
England will have the work of a very long war to 
recover what she has just ceded, so that France 
will stand on new and ten-fold advantageous groimd. 
Candor must own that the concessions in the treaty 
on the part of France, are but a sorry equivalent 
for such immense and important sacrifices; not to 
mention the almost exclusive commerce of the 
world, which was England's the day of the signing 
of the preliminaries, and which she might have 
retained by prosecuting the war, but which are 
now handed over to France. On the other hand, 
if the peace shall be faithfully and strictly main- 
tained, the natural course of cause and effect must 
cease, or England sink to the condition of a subor- 
dinate state. By negociation, that is to say, by 
soliciution mixed with threats, the French govern- 
ment will exact fi*om every state of Europe, com- 
mercial regulations, to restrain the trade of Eng- 
land and promote that of France. Manufactures 
will of course follow commerce, and be encouraged 
in the latter country, while the manufacturer 
himself tempted by novelty, by cnterprize, by well 
applied encouragement, and by the cheapness of 
living, will migrate to France and settle there. 
Thus the prop of the British navy will be frittered 
away, and the continental powers of Europe losing 
the support of England, will dwindle, and at last 
merge in the great nation. 

Meanwhile the armed truce (for a peace with a 
war establishment can be considered as nothing 
better) will exhaust England^ and the danger of 
invasion keep her in perpetual alarm. The whole 
shores of the British islands from Caithness to Ker- 
ry, are continually -exposed to French ships ; and 
out of every port, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
squadrons may issue to invade England. Nomin- 
ally at peace but menaced by invasion, England 
will undergo all the hazard, the hardships, the 
expenses, and the ruinous effects of war, without 
any of those set-offs which actual war would afford 
to her. 

All those advantages on the part of France, will 
be sedulously improved by Bonaparte; exalted to 
an usurped throne, his personal safety will call i 
upon him imperiously to keep the public mind 
engaged; to dazzle the people with conquests; to 
glorify their national pride with triumph over an 
old rival; to prove hk claim to their loyalty by sub- 
stantial services, and ^^ *^^P ^^^ mouth of male- 
contents by bvM&nt^Qi^ of republican magnificence 



and enlightened benevolent institutions. ...Already 
he professes his intention to augment his marine 
....already he discloses his views to commerce.. •• 
already he talks of a navigation act for France; 
and he will, no doubt, strain his mind, capacious of 
such things, to the accomplishment of the ruin of 
England, in order to put his adversjaries in France 
to silence. Even the peace itself, on which such 
reliance is had, may, perhaps, soon turn out (to 
use the words of a great statesman in England) 
*' to be only a piece of legerdemain to get posses- 
" sion of Malta; to establish France in her new 
" colonies; to re-enter Egjrpt; to receive back 
'* thirty thousand seamen, (prisoners of war in 
^^ England;) and to put the chief consul in a situa- 
*' tion to recommence the war with new and 
" decisive advantages.'' 

MISCELLANY. 
CHARACTERS, 

A SAILOR 

Is a pitched piece of reason caulked and tackled, 
and only studied to dispute with tempests. He is 
part of his own provision, for he lives ever pickled; 
a fair ^vind is the substance of his creed, and fresh 
water the burden of his prayers. He is naturally 
ambitious, for he is ever clinibing out of sight; as 
naturally he fears, for he is ever flying: Time and he 
are everywhere: ever contending who shall arrive 
first : he is well winded, for he tires the day, and out- 
runs darkness: his life is like a hawk's, tlic best part 
mewed; and if he lives till three coats, is a master: 
he sees God's wonders in the deep, but so as they 
rather appear his playfellows, than stirrers of his 
zeal. Nothing but hunge r and hard rocks can convert 
him, and then but his upper deck neither, for his 
hold neither fears nor hopes; his sleeps are but 
reprievals of his dangers, and when he awakes, it 
is but next stage to dying; his wisdom is the cold- 
est part about him, for it ever points to the north, 
and it lies lowest, which makes his valour every 
tide overflow it. In a storm it is disputable whe- 
ther the noise be more his or the elements', and 
which will first leave scolding? on which side of the 
ship he may be saved best? whether his faith be 
starboard faith or larboard, or the helm at that 
time not all his hope of heaven! His keel is the 
emblem of his conscience: till it be split he never 
repents....then no farther than the land allows him. 
His language is a new confusion, and all his thoughts 
•new nations: his body and his ship are both one 
burden: nor is it known who stows most wine or 
rolls most, only the ship is guided....he has no 
stem ; a barnacle and he are bred together 
both of one nature, and, it is feared one rea- 
son: upon any but a wooden horse he cannot ride, 
and if the wind blows against him he dare not: 
he swarms up to his seat as to a sail-yard, and 
cannot sit unless he bear a flag staff*; if ever he be 
broken to the saddle, it is but a voyage still; for he 
mistakes the bridal for a bowling, and is ever turn- 
ing his horse-tail; he can pray but it is by rote, 
not faith, and when he would he dares not, for his 
brackish belief hath made that ominous. A rock 
or a quicksand pluck him before he is ripe, else he 
is gathered to his friends at Wapping. 

A SOLOIER 

Is the husbandman of valour; his^ sword is his 
plough, which honour and aqua vita, two fiery 
nettled jades, are ever drawing. A younger bro- 
ther best becomes arms, an elder the thanks for 
them; every heat makes him a harvest, and dis- 
contents abroad are his sowers; he is actively his 
prince's, but passively his passion's servant: he is 
often a desirer of learning, which once arrived at 
proves his strongest armour: he is a lover at all 
points, and a true defender of the faith of women. 
More wealth than makes him seem a handsome 
foC} lightly he covets not.— less is below himj he 



never truly wants but in much having, for then his 
ease and affluence afflict him. The word peace, 
though in prayer, makes him start, and God he 
best considers by his power; hunger and cold rank 
in the same file with him, and hold him to a man; 
his honour else, and the desire of doing things be- 
yond him, would blow him greater than the sons of 
Anack; his religion is commonly as his cause is, 
doubtful, and that the best devotion keeps best 
quarter: he seldom sees gray hairs, some none at 
all; for where the sword fails, there the flesh gives 
fire: in charity he goes beyond the clei'gy, for 
he loves his greatest enemy best, much drinking. 
He seems a full student, for he is a great desirer of 
controversies; he argues sharply, and carries his 
conclusion in his scabbard. In the first refining of 
mankind this was the gold, his actions are his am- 
mel*, his ally (for else you cannot work him per- 
fectly) continual duties, heavy and weai7 marches, 
lodgings as full of need as cold diseases: no time 
to argue but to execute. Line him with these> 
and link him to his squadrons, and he appears a 
rich chain for princes. 

EFFECTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE 

UPON 

THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 
BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESIJ, 

It is generally allowed that the state of the at* 
mosphere has a very sensible effect upon the hu- 
man mind; and to this natural barometer is, in a 
great measure, owing, the rise or depression of 
the animal spirits. That climate has an influence 
upon the intellectual, as well as upon the corpo- 
real powers, we are led by observation, and taught 
by experience, to believe ; and this datum cannot 
fail to be corroborated by those whose curiosity 
orpursuits have induced them to visit, or to reside 
in, the different latitudes of our terraqueous 
globe. 

That the rigours of frost and snow benumb, and 
that the warmth of the sun invigorates, the ideas 
of those who are born and educated under a more 
genial sky, the productionsof the human intellect, 
in the differentwalksof philosophy, of science, and 
the arts, will bear an incontrovertible as an hono- 
rable record : but, as the investigation of this sub- 
ject would lead to a disquisition, too general and 
minute, I shall content myself with such observa- 
tions, as more immediately interest our personal 
feelings. 

If our sensations are to undergo a change, in con- 
formity to the variations of the weather, in a cli- 
mate like this, in which the sun-shine and the gloom 
are so successive and inconstant, how irregular must 
be our elemental enjoyments, and how very precari- 
ous their duration? The seasons do not gain upon 
us with any regular recurrence ; and when we look 
for the month, that should bring us back the pro- 
mise of fruits and flowers....instead of refreshing 
dews and salutary rains, we are disappointed by 
the unexpected continuance of winds and frost. 
The winter makes an inroad upon the autumn, and 
not only tyrannizes over, but annihilates the spring; 
and when we should expect the breezes of the west, 
and the temperate zephyrs of the south, the biting 
east continues to blow, to delay the verdure of the 
advancing year, and to triumph over the hopes of 
industry and vegetation. 

The spirits of some men are entirely graduated 
by the appearance of the day ; a cheerful morning 
will make them buoyant, a passing cloud rebate 
their happiness, and a settled gloom involve them 
in despair. Unconscious of the romantic percep- 
tions of lightning and of thunder, of tempest and 
of rain ; unaroused by the beauties of horrorf whicl\ 

• An old word for enamel. • 
t Lc9 btllu borrcuri, a favourite cxptesftion of the Frenck 
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bespeak the magnificence of nature, and the attri- 
butes of the Deity ; they know not those enjoyments, 
that proceed fmm melancholy, and are hence de- 
prived of the highest rapture that can be sustained 
by rational and enlightened minds. 

I have known those, whose whole nervous syst- 
tems have been, as it were, untuned by the progno- 
stications of rain, when the gathering clouds ap- 
peared to throw a darkness over the understanding, 
and the whole frame to vibrate at the sounding ojf 
the deluge. 

Of what rationalpleasures, of what rural delights, 
and of what sublimity of observation must be those 
individuals deprived, who, unmindful of the oppor- 
tunities, which, in all seasons of the year, recur, 
to enable him to ascertain the causes, and to trace 
the effects, of the varieties of nature, are only anx- 
ious to pass these moments of inquiry ; and, ab- 
sorbed in the vacancy of their ideas, detract from 
that enthusiasm, which was a physical instinct, or 
is become a habit, in others. 

If we read, with complacency, in the harmony 
ofour poets, the fascinating descriptions of a simple 
and a rural life, every minute of the day, every occu- 
pation of the hour, every transition of light and 
mhadow, that irradiates or overcasts the pastoral 
•cene, has, by turns, its different effect, and speaks 
ft language, which, one would suppose, to be com- 
mon to all; and if they please by reflection^ how en- 
chanting must be the reality of their objects? 

How often have I observed, under the leafy pro- 
tection of an oak, the sudden tempest burst around 
Bte: how often seen the playful lightning dart 
among the trees and illuminate with lambent rays 
the deep recesses of the forest ? How often have 
i listened, with an emotion, arising from the aw- 
iulncss of repercussion, to the heavy peals, that 
Jl]mbled over head, and followed, with attentive 
ear, the hollow cadence, until it became fainter 
by degrees, and at length died away amidst the 
^ills? How often have I traced the torrents, 
Irriguous in their course, and, undermining the sap- 
ling and the shrubs, impel them through the valley, 
or leave them, in gathered masses, to impede the 
passage of the road ? How often have I attended, 
i^ith a speechless delight, to the rain-drops, patter- 
ing upon the thatch, depending from the eaves, or 
distilling from the flower? 

I cannot easily forget my walks, so frequently 
ftiterrupted by the coming of the deluge, when ex- 
prosed upon the heath, and at a distance from pro- 
tection ; nor when sheltered, have I ceased to ob- 
•erve the fretting of the storm, the nutations of the 
trees, and the drivings of the blast. I have seen 
the drops disturb the dimples of the lake, or excit- 
ing bubbles in the stream, while the moor-hen and 
the coot have dived amidst the tides, pr wantonly 
disported amidst the sedges and the reeds. 

By some men these observations may be consi- 
dered as idle~and useless ; as an unnecessary waste of 
that time, intended for more sedentary and profita- 
ble employments ; but how futile would be the pur- 
suits of the closet, did not the philosopher enrich 
his mind with external objects, and cull from the 
general laboratory of nature, that multiplicity of re- 
sources, which refines his moral intellect^ at the 
fcame time, that it improves his general and experi- 
mental inquiry. 

If we admire the instinct of the bee, and observe 
the economy and the wonderful regularity of the 
]K}litical hive, we cannot help being surprised at 
their Incessant labour and perseverance, and, while 
we dwell with delight upon their domestic cares 
and occupations, we still know that they are the 
natural consequences of external selection, and 
proceeding from the bounties of that genei*al Pro- 
yidcr, who basso kindly afforded the materials upon 
^hich they vvork. When these ingenious, as in- 
dttstrious, artificers arc obliged, by wind and 
•bowers, to refrain from tlicir aerial excursions, 



yet has their provident foresight directed the 
means of local employment. Equally st -^lulous at 
home, as inquisitive upon the wing, they I'onii i;n 
epitome of what should be the practice anci imita- 
tion of the governments of men, and exhibit a 
striking example of patience, frugality and order, 
when opposed to the ruinous contrast of inactivity, 
dissipation and tumult. It is, however, melancholy 
to think that their little endeavours are consumed 
for the profits of the ungrateful; and that they are 
not only plundered, but sacrificed at the shrine of 
the voluptuous and unreflecting. 

If manual labour is to be suspended by elemental 
impressions,'what would become of those innume- 
rable tribes of population, who are dependent, for 
the supply of their necessities, upon their laborious 
and unceasing operations ? The languor, resulting 
from heat, and the rigour proceeding from cold, 
may certainly incapacitate some particular consti- 
tutions from strong and active exertions: but then, 
are there not many of our artificial wants,J that 
are only supplied by the hands of debility and in- 
dolence ? And ef this latter description, are almost 
all those luxuries, which are derived from the East. 

I cannot enry the feelings, nor adopt the philoso- 
phy, of that man, who can only be said to exist, 
under the impressions of a serene and a cloudless sky ; 
who can only contemplate Nature, under her most 
graceful appearances, and think her only a subject 
of observation and delight, when all her beauties 
are irradiated by the sun-beam, and all her land- 
scapes are made perceptible by a profusion of Ijght. 
Such transcendant brilliancy would rather Appear 
to me to satiate, than excite enjoyment, as the 
most refined sweets are more apt to cloy, than pro- 
voke the appetite. Besides, the pleasures they af- 
ford, are merely ebullitions, and, like the finer 
wines, evaporate before we can determine upon 
their flavour, or their spirit. If a sudden cloud 
shall intervene, to obscure the prospect, fruition is 
converted into regret, at least, if not into spleen, 
and the mind becomes gloomy in proportion to 
the splendours, that are now withdrawn. 

After having long sustained an intemperate and 
intermitting drought, with what anxiety do we be- 
hold the gathering cloud, and how much are our 
languid perceptions relieved by the coolness of the 
shower? With what delight do we attend to the 
descent of the rain, made vocal, as it faljs by domes- 
tic projections, compressed into lakes, or gathered 
into torrents, by the artificial confinement ^f cis- 
terns and of troughs? The very gloom seems to 
throw a reflective complacency, if not a pleasing 
melancholy across the soul; and, when contem- 
plated through this medium, how little to be dread- 
ed, even amidst their frowns, are the concussions 
of the opposing elements? 

To me, a lowering morning, or a stormy day, 
affords a species of gratification, I know not how to 
express. My mind seems imperceptibly to acco- 
modate itself to the appearance of the atmosphere ; 
and, without being depressed, my spirits enjoy a 
calm....a serenity of action, if I may so express it, 
which light and sun-shine cannot bestow. No ex- 
traordinary darkness overshadows my mind, 4n 
consequence of the menace of the surrounding at- 
mosphere ; and, accustomed to hi^'ricanes and ele- 
mentary destruction, I feel not appalled at the rapi- 
dity- of the lightning, the roarings of the thunder, 
or the terrors of the tempest. 

If , the storm shall rage without, yet, if peace shall 
inhabit within, how little cause have we to depre- 
cate Its impression ? The perceptions, as the eye 
through a mirror, may contemplate these external 
scenes, that vary with the seasons, may bring all 
nature into one intellectual focus, and select such 
prospects and situations, as may best answer her 
purposes and enjoyments, and, being able to dis- 
criminate between the imaginary wretched, and 
those poor objects of creation, who are really. and 



undeservedly so, may pass by the fictions of the 
one, and relieve the ntcessitiesof the other. 

Reclusi* 



AN author's EVEHUfCS. 
FROM rHE SHOP OF MSSSHS. COLON ASD SPONDEE, 

Lookmg over a well conducted miscellany, pub^ 
lished some time since, abroad, I found a pretty 
imitation of Waller's delightful address to hi» 
mistresses, under the names of Amoret and Sacbt- 
rissa. Of classical poems, imitations and parodies 
are sufficiently numerous, and often deplorably de- 
fective. Every stripling in love, who, of course, 
turns poet, and weaves a few rhymes, calls them 
an imitation of Sh ens tone, especially if he caa at- 
troduce the pastoral vocabulary, sheep, crook an^ 
fountain. The Imitation, introduced in this CT^ 
ning's speculation, was written by an eminot 
person, lately deceased. It was composed we bee 
upwards of fifty years ago, and has not, till latelj, 
been published. We cannot refrain from stop- 
ping an instant, to admire the inimitable delicacy, 
g^ace and address of the original* Waller bas 
been justly sumamed the Courtly* 

TO AMORET. 

Fair, that you may truly knotr 
What you unto Thyrsis owe, 
1 will tell you how I do 
Sacharissa love, and you. 

Joy salutes me, when I set 
My blest eyes on Amoret : 
But with wonder I am struck^ 
When I on the other look. 
If sweet Amoret complains, 
I have sense of all her painii 
But, for Sacharissa I 
Do not only grieve, but die. ~ • 

All that of myself is mine. 
Lovely Amoret, is thine; 
Sacharissa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain, 
And, those scorching beams to stoi^ 
To thy gentle shadow run. 

If the soul had free election. 
To dispose of her affection, 
I would not thus long have hont 
Haughty Sacharissa's scorn. 
But 'tis sure, some power above. 
Which controuls our wills in love. 
If not love, a strong desire. 
To create, and spread that fire 
In my breast, solicits me. 
Beauteous Amoret, for thee. 

'Tis amazement, more than lore. 
Which ber radiant eyes do move; 
If less splendour wait on tbine. 
Yet they so benignly shine, 
I would turn ray dazzled sight. 
To behold their milder light. 
But as hard His to destroy 
That high flame, as to enjoy ; 
Which how easily 1 may do. 
Heaven, as easily sealed, does know 
Amoret 's as sweet, and good, 
As the most delicioutfood. 
Which, but tasted, does impart 
Life and gladness to the hearu 

Sacharissa's beauty's mne. 
Which to madnes9 doth incline; 
Such a liquor, as no brain, 
That is mortal, can sustain. 

Scarce can I to heaven excuse 
The devotion, which I use 
Unto that adored dame , 
For *tis not unlike the same. 
Which I thither ought to send; 
So that, if it could take end, 
•Twould to heaven itself be due, 
To succeed her, and not you; 
Who already have of roe 
All, that's not idolatry, 
Whith, though not so fierce m flame. 
Is longer like to be the same. 
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Then smile on me, and I wilt proTe» 
Wonder is shorter liv*d than Love. 

IMITATION. 

TO DR; DENNIS. 

Jolly Dennis, wouldst thou know 
Who*!i the lass, that wounds me so? 
Wouldst thou have me id I thee true} 
Dennis, ....I'm in \o\c tvitl) two.,.' 
Julia fair. Eelindacoy, 
All my amorous hours employ. 
]arta. more than mortal fjatr, 
Like Diana doih appear, 
When, amid the sacred groves, 
With the virgin choir, she rovci, 
Graceful and maiestical, 
Thu3 she overtops them all » 
Kor her dart more fatal fiies» 
Than the wounds from Julia's eyes. 

Not with charms, so fiercely bright, 
Soft Belinda cheers the sight. 
Vet, with no less force, impart 
Pleasing raptures to the heart. 

Julia's charms are like mid day, 
Scorched hy Titan's fiercest ray. 
Whose immoderate heat does harm, 
Whilst it only means io warm. 

Bat Belinda's beauties, like 
Erening mild, our senses strikes 
Yet no less they surely move 
The beholders* hearts with love 
lis not every blooming grace, 
That adorns her lovely face. 
Nor the nameless beauties, teen 
In her amiable mien ; 
But the charms, which she displmyt 
In whaie'er she does and says. 
And that sweet, engaging air. 
So peculiar to the fair. 
That, without my knowledge, hav# 
Made me more than half her slave. 

Jnlia, amorous, blithe, and gay. 
Sports the dancing hours away. 
Mirth and jollity attend, 
Whereso'er her steps may bend. 
Whilst the lightnings of her eyet 
Make a thousand hearu h$r prize. 
Yet on me alone dispense 
Their benignest influence. 
Yes, tho' mighty be the boast 
Charming Julia loves me mostj 
Most of all the rival swaias 
That possess the fertile plains. 

But, tho" gentle, as the pair 
Of immortal Doves, that bear 
Cytherea, when she fliea 
In her car adowa the skies ; 
See Belinda, beauteous maid. 
Of her tender heart afraid. 
Round her, sacred person keep 
Guards alas! that never sleep; 
Lo, Discretion seated there. 
Cold her looks, and gprave her air, 
And« with downcast looks stands by 
Ever blushing modest)-. 
Who, with countenance severe, 
F^d my Love and my Despair. 

As beneath some fragrant shade 
My faint limbs supinely laid. 
While Sol's beams intensely beat 
J secure me from its heat. 
And each aromatic bough 
Sheds its sweets on me below. 
So methi4)ks with Julia blest 
Dn her bosom I could rest. 
But time dies with envious haste. 
Halcyon days wont always last; 
When the spring of life is o'er. 
Sickly Autumn tries its power, 
Then, what boots the leafless shade! 
Soon its verdant honours fade. 
And its store of odrous sweets 
Now no more my senses greets, 
put loud storms and rains instead 
Beat on my defenceless head* 

But Belinda I compare 
To a mansion large and fair, 
lUnder whose commodious roof 
All corroding cares aloof. 
Blest with happiness and peace 
i Aoalfl kftd a Uic of case^ 



And despise, in plenty bold. 

Summer's heat and Winter's cold- n. 

Dp. Johnson, in his life of Cowley, tells us that 
a Coa/ mine has not often had its Poet, and yet in 
the stanzas by CieavelancI on so humble a topic, 
we discover a pleasing fabric of poetry raised. Ol 
the lowly brambU a despised plant, Mr* Gilpin 
thus elegantly draws the picture. 

Of all underwood, I know but one plant that is 
disagreeable, and that is the bramble. We some- 
times see it Nvith effect, crawling along the frag- 
ments of a rock, or running among the inibbish of 
a ruin; though even then, it is a coarse app. ndage. 
But as a pendant plant it has no beauty. It does not 
hang carelessly, twisting round every support, like 
the hop, and others of the creeping tribe, but forms 
one stiff, unpliant curve. Nor has it any foliage 
to recommend it. In other pendent plants, the 
leaf is generally luxuriant, and hangs loosely in rich 
festoons i but in the suckers of a bramble the leaf 
is harsh, shrivelled, and discoloured. In short, it 
is a plant, which one should almost wish to have 
totally exterminated from landscape. It has nei- 
ther beauty in itself, nor harmonizes with any 
thing around it; and may be characterised, as the 
most insignificant of ail vegetable reptiles. 



The name of Little, prefixed to the volume of 
Poems, whence the foUowlufj; are extracted is a 
fiction. The real name is Thomas Moore, Esq. 
of the Middle f^mple, whose splendid and perfect 
translation of Anacreon is at present a reigning 
topic in the learned circles. He has been charged 
with copying too closely the voluptuous stile of 
Ovid and Catullus, but, 

The following stanzas prove that the author can 
be moral, tender and impressive. 

Oh woman, if by simple wile 
Thy soul has stray 'd from honotir*s track 

Tis mercy only can beguile 
By gentle ways the wanderer back. 

The stain that on thy virtue lies, 
Wash'd by thy tears may yet decay 

As clouds that sully morning skies. 
May all be wept in showers away. 

Go go... be innocent, and live.... 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore, 
But heaven in pity can forgive 

And bids thee go and sin no more. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
It is well known that in Egypt, India, and the 
hotter parts of America, that abound with poison- 
ous serpents, there are certain individuals, who 
possess the power of entirely disarming these for- 
midable animals, and are able to handle them with 
perfect impunity, at the very time that any other 
person, approaching them incautbusly, would be 
fatally convinced of their ability to destroy. This 
happy exemption is attributed by the people them- 
selves to the preservative effects of certain vegeta- 
bles, the knowledge of which has hitherto been 
carefully concealed. Many of the European phi- 
losophers have, however, treated the affair as a mere 
juggle. This state of uncertainty is now, happily 
for humanity and science, relieved by the most im- 
portant communication from Don Pedro D'Orbics 
Y Vangas, through the medium of Count Rumfoixl, 
which, if entirely to be depended upon, will entitle 
the communicator to high rank among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. Don Pedro is a native of Santa- Fe, 
and, in the year 178S, being at Margarita, he met 
with a slave who possessed the power of charming 
the most venomous of the American serpents; after 
the negro had exhibited his skilj, he was induced by 
a reward to promise to discover his secret. The 
next morning he returned with the leaves of a plant 
called vejuco iu guacoy ^ad havipip bruised them Id] 



the presence of Don Pedro, gave Lim two large 
spoonfuls to drink... .then making three incisions 
between the fingers of each liand, he inoculated the 
Spaniard's with the same juice, and performed a 
similar operation on each foot, and on each side of 
the breast, after which he informed him that he was 
no longer accessible to the poison of serpents. Den 
Pedro then, after making the negro answerable for. 
any ill consequences, took into his hands, several 
times, one of the serpents that had been brought 
by the slave the day before, without receiving the 
smallest injury from the animal. Encouraged by 
the first attempt, two domestics, being in like man- 
ner prepared by the guaco juice, went into the fields, 
and soon returned with another kind of serpent 
equally venomous with the former, without sustain- 
ing any hurt ; another person, being similarly pre- 
pared, and afterwards bitten by a poisonous serpent, 
received no further injury than a slight local infla- 
mation. Since this period, Don Pedro has repeat- 
edly caught serpents with his own hands with abso- 
lute impunity, employing no farther preparation 
than merely drinking a little of the guaco juice. The 
plant, whose effects are thus attested, has not yet 
been admitted into any botanical system, but it is 
amply desciibed in a memoir by the Spanish gen- 
tleman already mentioned, inserted in a weekly 
paper published at Santa-Fe. It is not of the com- 
pound-flowered or syngenesious class. The stamina 
are five in number, united by their anthers into a 
cylinder, through which rises the pistil with a deeply 
divided summit. The corolla is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with five indentations, and of a yellow 
colour; each oalix contains four florets, and sevci^l 
of these grow together, forming a corymbus : the 
seeds are broad and featured ; the root is fibrous, 
perenal ; the stem straight, cylindrical when young, 
but when old becomes pentagonal ; leaves are heail 
shaped, opposite, of a dark green mixed with vio- 
let, velvetty on the upper surface* It grows by the 
sides of rivulets and in shady places, in the viceroy- 
alty of Santa-Fe. 



Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Bart, in a late pam- 
phlet, elegantly and temperately written, thus 
speaks of the London Porcupine. " I, with plea- 
sure, profess myself a friend to the Porcupine and 
its principles ; and I write with no view todisparage^ 
or bring into disesteem, your exertions in the pub- 
lic cause ; but, in that spirit of independency which 
you have so laudably laboured to raise and cherish 
in us, I cannot help thinking you have carried, or 
are in danger of carrying, your dislike of the peace 
too far ; and that, in your anxiety to keep down the* 
exultations and insolence of jacobinism, you run 
no ordinary risk of exciting a no less dangerous 
spirit, that of despondency. I am not insensible of 
your merits in other respects; were this the proper 
place, I should most wUlingly compliment you on 
them, and particularly on the altered and improved 
language of your paper, in which you have, in good 
time, substituted British and monarchical urbanity^ 
for American and republican coarseness and vul» 
garity." 



A patent has been granted to Mr. Pott, of Bel- 
ford, Northumberland, for an artificial leg, which 
is made of light materials, and has great resem- 
blance to the bony and fleshy parts of the natural 
leg. By this, the wearer is enabled, to avoid those 
semi-circular motions, which most artificial legs 
require : all its motions are perfectly ftt his com- 
mand ; he has the power of turning inward and 
outward, and can imitate almost every motion tha^ 
can be performed by the natural leg. I'he wearer 
of Mr. Pott's ailificial leg, can, with the utnaost 
ease, sit, kneel, rise, pull on aiid o% a hoot, and 
even walk several miles^ without incurring greM 
fati£U€# 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE PARTERRE. 

t Charts Cotton has attained high reputation for his Tra- 
vcstie of Virgil; a work inspired by all the powers of 
laughter and burlesque. The following witty perversion 
of Homer's sublimity was the ludicrous effusion of a 
poetical physician, whose premature death forbade him 
to protract life, by his science, or to gladden it by his 
humour.] 

Parody of that noted passage in Pope's Horner^ begin- 
ning with 

*• AVROBA. NOW, FAIR SAUOHTBR OF THE PAWN." 

Aurora now began to rise^ 

And light her flambeau round the skies. 

When Jove arose from lousy bed, 

And yawn'd, and stretch'd, and scratched his head. 

His sleepy followers next he cairdy 

To them assembled thus he bawl'd : 

" Ye.half-dress'd laay dogs! give ear! 

And what I say> with patience hear: 

If one of you, or man, or boy, 

Assist the Greeks, or succour Troy, 

Nay, if he only will to do it, 

I swear Til make the rascal rue it: 

His martial vigour I shall cool, 

And send him homeward like a fool: 

Nay, he may think me wond'rous ciyil, 

If I dont hurl him to the devil: 

There, held by lock, and bolt, and fetter, 

•Till the presumptuous dog grows better; 

And plung'd as far beneath hell's centre, 

As that from Us, to speak at venture. 

Let him, who thinks this vain parade 

Stand out.«»«I'll thwack the doughty blade* 

And, if ye dare to claim controul, 

I'll baste the ribs of every soul, 

Come on, for form's sake let us try, 

Whether be stronger..«.ye, or L 

Here....see my leg? clap on a chain. 

And lug and pull with might and main, 

Haul till you're tired, I'll never stir, 

Nought can remove the thunderer. 

But when I lift my brawny fist, 

I knock ye all just where I list. 

I take the chain, from off my leg. 

And fix it on yon wooden peg. 

To 'to'ther end I hang the earth. 

And mock your pride with hearty mirth, 

'Tis thus I rule such brainless clods, 

Nor care a groat for men or Gods I' • 

He ceas'd, the fools were sadly scar'd, 
And not a single whoreson dar'd, 
To contradict or make reply ; 
While Jove with laughing shook the sky. 
But, when his godship ceas'd his laughter, 
Pallas, his dearest basebom daughter. 
Came driving in, all wet with tears, 
Her flaming locks about her ears. 
With one shoe on, and one bare foot. 
And but one ragged petticoat, 
And sniveling cry'd...." well....well....we'll yield 
To leave the Grecians on the field, 
And, when the rogues are maul'd and die. 
Let us with due devotion cry, 
For, faith, they'll fall in shoals, like mice. 
Unless you let us give advice." 
At this the surly god relented. 
And of his purpose half repented ; 
Flew to the slut with eager pace, 
And warmly kiss'd her dirty face, 
Call'd her his dearest basebom honey; 
Then bade his lackey saddle poney ; 
In haste the.lad his signal took, 
While all heavens craggy timber's shook. 
And instantly with wond'rous speed, 
Produc'd a rawbon'd foundcr'd steed. 
Unshod, uncomb'd, with rotten rein. 
Coarse shaggy sides, and tangled main* 



Jove mounted with his spur and boot. 
And in his stirrup stuck his foot. 
The nag put on in haste to fly. 
And cut his capers round the sky» 
Pluto, as usual ev'ry sunday. 
Had just set down to taste his 'gundy. 
When, hearing some unusual clatter. 
He rose, and overset the platter. 
But, being hind'red in retreat. 
The gushing porridge scal'd his feet. 
He roar'd...«a thousand devils stept in. 
And strove amain to keep out Neptune, 
For Pluto fear'd, lest in the fright. 
His dai^k designs would come to light ; 
And Jove would see in luckless hour. 
How far he stretch'd his lawless pow'r. 

Such are the troubles, such the cares, 
When Gods neglect their own affairs. 
And, meddling in our mortal matters. 
Tear all the world to rags and tatters. 



[I have jast read Mr. Mulligan's account of our club in 
your paper, and I must teVl you, that I don't think it at 
all right for Mr. Mulligan to have given any hint about 
ray being put in the watch-house; for he knows very 
well, so be does, that I could tell of a worse place he has 
been in, and for a longer time too: not that I care much 
about such reports, for I am pretty well used to them, 
but that I think he might have asked my leave first, and 
not try to get off, as he does now, by saying, that nobody 
knew it was me he meant, since he did not mention my 
name. 

As I think I may as well be in print as Mr. Mulligan (for 
I look upon myself to be as good a man as he by night or 
by day), I take the liberty of writing you this bit of a 
letter; and since I don't know what more to say, ^'11 
just send you our club-song, which was written by Mr. 
Fagon, \iho is a great dab at those things, and has made 
a great many more. 

I know that this was written by Mr. Fagan, though Teddy 
Conner says, they can't make any songs in America, and 
that all they do make, were first made in Ireland. 
So no more at present from 
Yours, &c. 

Richard Nocclx.] 

DKMOCRATICO— REPUBLICAN SONG. 

Come hither my lads, push the whiskey about. 
As you're true, let it circulate quicker; 

For when we are drunk, and our courage is stout. 
Thus we'll chorus, inspir'd by our liquor: 

Let anarchy rule ! let confusion increase ! 

And extending to each distant region. 
May the horrors of war scare the goddess of 
peace ! 

And a downfall to law and religion! 

Like the viper, of which in the fable we read, 
That was hurt by the file it had bitten. 

When our country we'd stab, ourselves only bleed; 
On that cask was the excise-law wntten. 

Let anarchy rule ! &c. 

And scarce had our scufHe 'bout that been subdued, 
When our rulers, to tighten our tether, 

Decree'd it sedition to swear by their G.... 
That we thought them all rascals together ! 

Let anarchy rule 1 Sec. 

When hither, escaped from both gallows and goal, 
Of the democrats myriads were flocking, 

Lest when they arriv*d they'd at government rail, 
If shut fast the doors 'gainst them^^.how shocking ! 

Let anarchy rule! 8cc« 

Since we've had our hands on the reins of the state, 

In spite of all federal reproaches. 
Poor virtue displac'd, we've tum'd out at the gate, 

And all vices have rode in their coaches* 

Let anarchy rule! kc 



Poor Virtue (that tiling which the preachers oft 
praise) 

While they get most power who most knave it. 
We're sure in our presence will ne'er shew its face; 

So.t..let Adams and federalists have it ! 

Let anarchy rule! let confusion increase! 

And extending to each distant region, 
May the horrors of war scare the goddess of 
peace! 

And a down&ll to law and religion I 

SELECTED POETRY* 

[The authority of Coleridge will be respected as a poet. 
He has. observed that the following song, simple, deeply 
pathetic atid even sublime, may, without exaggerated 
praise, be pronounced the most exquisite performance in 
our language. It was written by Mr. Logan, a Scotch 
divine and historian. As its popularity is by no means 
equal to its merits, we reprint it, confident that to be 
admired universally, it needs only be known.} 

SONG. 

THE BRAC8 OF YARROW. 

Thy braes were bonny. Yarrow stream! 

When first on them I met my lover : 
Thy braes how dreary. Yarrow stream ! 

When now thy waves his body cover ! 
Forever now, O Yarrow stream ! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 
For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow I 

He promised me a milk-white steed 

To bear me to his father's bowers ; 
He promised me a little page 

To squire me to his father's towers ; 
He promised me a wedding-ring.... 

The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ! 
Now he is wedded to his grave.... 

Alas ! his watery grave in Yarrow. 

Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I as freely told him ! 
Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 

That 1 should never more behold him ! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ! 

It vanish 'd with a shriek of sorrow.... 
Thrice did the water-wraith • ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro' Yarrow! 

His mother from the window look'd 

With all the longings of a mother ; 
His little sister weeping walk'd 

The green-wood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him East, they sought him Westf 

They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow ! 

No longer from the window look. 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother I 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid ! 

Alas : thou hast no more a brother. 
No longer seek him East or West, 

And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For wandering in the night so dark, 

He fell a lifeless corse in Yarrow ! 

• The Water-fiend: sometimes called the Kelpie. 
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FOI^ THE PORTFOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
No. XXXI. 

Logos ridiculos vcndo. Pluatus. 

A couple of wags, at Cambridge University, hav- 
ing, as it seems, escaped from what Junius has 
called " the learned dulness of declamation, jn the 
following airy frolic of genius, exhibit a sort of shop- 
bill of their wares. The idea is not novel, but I 
think my facetious correspondents have followed it 
up, always with levity, and sometimes with wit. 

TRISTRAM DACTYL & IGNATIUS COMMA, 

fOKMERLT JOURNEYMEN IN THE SHOP OF VERBAL 
AND TROCHEE, 

GIVE NOTICE 

That they have commenced business, imder the 
firm of Dactyl Sc Comma, and have opened a ware- 
house of wit, at No. 2, Poet's Comer, Cambridge, 
w^here, beside the usual assortment of Epigrams, 
Anagrams, and other Grams, they have for sale 
Puns and Witticisms, with, orwithout points; Odes 
of all measures from one to fifty-nine syllables. 
One ditto double twisted, strong enough to lift up 
the voice on the fourth of July. One to Jefferson 
and Liberty, a little faded and will be sold a great 
pennyworth. One to a Swine, in the manner of 
Jlobert Southey. One to a Sheep, sacrilegiously 
slaughtered by the arm of Aristocracy, written in 
Ehe most approved bleating style by Charles Lamb, 
Esq. One to a dead Negro, choaked in a rice swamp, 
by one of the President's house-maids; and 
one to a Cuckoo, composed on the fourth of March. 
They likewise import, or make tools, for shap- 
ing all kinds of prose and verse into any form. 
Hammers to beat out an idea, and rasps to file away 
the asperities of any composition. 

Also, a pair of Poetical Jackboots, with spurs com- 
plete, which will suit any calf whatever. N. B. The 
tops of the aforesaid boots are slightly defaced, by 
pressing the sides of an unruly Pegasus. A Delia 
Cruscan Mantle made by Anna Matilda entirely of 
cast off epithets, lined with " the moon's translu- 
cent rays" and the pockets well stuffed with « wither- 
ing' anguish" and " treasured tears." A Patent 
Play-mill, carried by Steam : it boults tragedy, co- 
nedy, or farce, from one to eleven acts ; prologues 
tnd epilogues ground gratis. A two foot Rule to 
neasure poetry, with notches for Hexameter, Alex- 
in drine, or any other metre. 

Aloulds for Tales and Ballads, after the manner 
f IVI. O. Lewis, and high Poetical Thrones for 
Vegetable Kings," « Quadruped Kings," " Bird 
ing«," and Insect Kings, not forgetting " the Oys- 
r Xing"... .Ghosts, goblins, apparitioiis, spirits, 
'^Ixixrs^ banditti, assassins and other aniusinj^ pcr- 
a ^es may be had at the shortest warning. Speak- 
; x i*vimi>ets to wake spirits from '* the vasty deep." 
t'dLCly naade caverns and dungeons, replete with 
>rror* 



Hooks andeyes for coupling maiTellous marriages 
arising from a concatenation of curious names. Ex- 
ample, married at Stillwater, Mr. Bass to Miss 
Bait, a witty correspondent observes, &c. A port- 
able loom for weaving paragraphs, addresses to 
readers and correspondents, 8cc. recommended to 
all editors of newspapers. 

Whetstones for sharping the edge of dull jests. 
Razors for satyrists. Lancets for lampooners, and 
sheet lead for the Aurora. 

Poetical spirit from first to sixth proof. 

Wooden steel-traps to catch Irish bulls. Crutches 
for lame poets, journeying to Parnassus. Toasts 
for infuriated man, recovering his long lost liberty ; 
and harangues for militia officers gratis. Sattin 
speeches of the most transparent texture, and letters 
of compliment and condolence for the use of the 
post-master general. 

N. B. At the above warehouse Mr. Gallatin may 
be always supplied with the purest English and 
arithmetical calculations of any length or com- 
plexity. Swords and spears for the secretary at war. 

N. B. Both a little rusty and blunted. 

Town meeting speeches, either loud or murmur- 
ing. Long winded farmers for the service of the 
attorney general. Everlasting essays for the Nati- 
onal Intelligencer. A/e/^hattocover the baldness 
of the New- York " Citizen," and hemp for the 
lengthy rope-walk of " old Soiith." All federalists, 
and all republicans, all Genevans and all Algerines 
are cordially invited to the above warehouse. Men 
of any " sect** may be sure of the most marked 
attention from their humble servants, 

DACTYL & COMMA. 

N. B. They constantly supply orations, with " feel- 
ings, manners, and principles;" they draft descrip- 
tionsbf duels in tlie most vivid style, with or without 
i*ed ink. They compose challenges in a style of the 
most polished politeness, and they have a curious 
shew glass to set off seconds to the best advantage. 

To pursue their own allusion, I fear my volatile 
correspondents will not keep open shop till they 
have realized a competency. Dr. Radcliffe once 
said to a merry mason, « here is money, you dog, 
you are a w/V, therefore you must be poor." How- 
ever, I hope they, may not prove bankrupt, and, 
whenever I am in want of their wares, I shall 
certainly saunter into such a shop. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULQW. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

(ContinuecL) 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

Drunkenness very common at the southward,,, .Yellow 
fever.,„Diet of the Amcr leans,. „Want of hospitality 
of the Philadelphians.., Tea-parties.,,, Public dinners. 
Luxury In the article of furniture Luxury among 
the vjomen i . . . Want of m oral sensibility. Buildings, 
Horse races. 

We are at this day sufficiently informed of wliat 
we ought to do, and what to omit ; but in order to 
induce us to act conformably to this .knowledge, a 
rational religion seems to be a necessary requisite- 



Practical morality is therefore in America, as we 
have now seen, perfectly upon a level with the state 
of religion; and what I have further to say, co^i- 
ccrning the manners of that coiuitry, will be alto- 
gether correspondent with it. In the southern 
states, especially Georgia and South-Carolina, a 
fine gentleman, so called, is regularly, every even- 
ing so drunk, as to be unable to walk, and lays 
therefore in the streets. In the streets of Savanah, 
you stumble at every step, over the body of a 
beastly drunken gentlefnan of liberal education, 
upon which you hear people say " never mind ; 
the gentleman is a little in liquor." The women 
are deserted by their husbands, who all run after 
the negro wenches. Gaming is very much in 
practice in all the southern states. But on the 
other hand there is much more hospitality towards 
foreigners than in Pennsylvania. Among the 
country people in all the southern states, provi- 
sions are very scanty and bad, so that a traveller 
finds but wretched entertainment. There is no 
bread, but in its stead a sort of cake is made of 
Indian meal, which is not very nourishing. In 
the sea-ports there are many licentious houses, 
full of victims from New- England, especially from 
Rhode-Island, because in those northern regions 
the girls have a fresher colour. Whereas every 
countenance at the southward is deformed by a 
sickly, yellow paleness of complexion. The 
Yellow Fever prevails much oftener at the south- 
ward than in Philadelphia. The conduct of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, during the Yellow 
Fever, such as children forsaking their parents, 
&c. I have not quoted as characteristic, because 
the same thing, upon similar occasions has been 
done, and would again be done in Europe. A 
French physician in Philadelphia, who has written 
upon the subject ascribes this horrible distemper 
partly to the bad water of the city, which, as he 
asserts, filtrates through the church yards. It is 
remarkable that this distemper appeared at the 
same time with the increased depravity of manners. 
Without having recourse to an immediate judg- 
ment of God, this circumstance may easily be 
accounted for. We can readily conceive that 
envy, hatred, and the whole tribe of evil passions, 
must impart an unusual acrimony to the bile, and 
this disoixler is a putrid bilious fever. It is not 
properly infectious, and can be caught by infec- 
tion only when the seeds of the distemper, are 
beforehand lurking in the body. The diet of the 
Americans likewise contributes much towards it, 
for under a climate which in summer and autumn, 
grows every year hotter, they eat more flesh than 
the Englisli. They are true cannibals. The 
French, who eat more vegetables, and drink less 
spiritous liquors, were in a great measure exempt 
from this dreadful disease. Devouring immense 
quantities of fleshy the Americans callliving rich. 
Their drink is for the most part brandy and water, 
and Madeira-wine, so called, which is, however, 
made in their own country, or at least strongly 
adulterated witli brandy. French wines are not 
strong enough for tlicm. Their way of living 
is adapted to a cold climate, and that of their coun- 
try hcvs ^^^^^ '^'^^7 i^^ucb changed by cultivation. 
The v>\V\Ud^\v^\vans have no^ixat reputation for 
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hospitality/ An Englishman who had arrived 
therewith many letters of recommendation, burnt 
them all, because they procured him every where 
no other benefit than a glass of brandy and water. 
In Boston and New-York they are more civil to 
strangers. 

The tea-parties were invented by avarice, in order 
to see company cheap. They give on the other 
hand occasion for the display of some silver furni- 
ture, which flatters the owner's vanity. The beha- 
viour of the company at these parties is very stiff. 
A deadly weariness hangs upon all present. They 
yawn, they drink warm water, they cat, for the 
most part, bread smeared with butter. The rule 
is to drink only two cups. After tea they drink 
a glass of Madeira- wine. All this is carried round 
by servants, mostly negro boys, who commonly 
make their appearance .bare*footed. At a sociable 
tea-party you sit round a table, and have various 
articles handed you, to eat, such as cold meat, 
fish, &c. If these tea-parties were not so stiff, 
they would be a very good invention to sec com- 
pany at home without much expense. There are 
not many clubs extant, and none at all for political 
purposes. But on the other hr ,.d, there are many 
public dinners set on foot, at which every person 
present, pays four or five dollars for the eatables 
alone. The drink amounts much higher. They 
dnnk toasts, as in England, and give sentiments. 
This is an excellent custom. For twelve persons 
upon such occasions you may always reckon sixty 
bottles of Madeira- wine; judge in what a condi- 
tion the people return home. In general the 
Americans make it a point of honour, to spend a 
great deal at taverns: hence tavern- keeping would 
be a very profitable business, if there were not so 
much toping upon credit, and the payment did 
not so often fail. A bad custom for moderate 
persons at the taverns is, that all the liquor drank 
is paid in equal propoilion by every guest, whether 
he drink or not. The greatest expense is for 
furniture, which must all be made of mahogany. 
Travellers have been astonished to find handsome 
carpets, and maliogany tables and desks, &c. in log- 
houses, or, rather huts. Among the German 
peasants you meet no such incongruities, and they 
are almost the only people of that class who pos- 
sess any property. The free trade of English goods, 
and the facility of purchasing upon credit, are the 
causes of this corrupt luxuiy, which keeps the 
farmer dependent upon the country shop-keeper, 
him upon the merchant in the sea-ports, and him 
upon the merchant of London, Bristol, &c. and 
consequently forms a chain of dependence from 
the American woods to the counting houses of 
London, which must in substance if not in form 
subject the American people soon or late, or rather 
has already subjected them again to the English. 
Nothing but a radical revolution can put an end 
^o this evil. That tlie female sex, to the great 
'satisfaction of the English, is addicted to luxury 
in dress, is understood of course. In a colonial 
slate, such an impudent female luxury as prevails 
in the sea-ports of North-America, must draw 
after it the most pernicious consequences. Lux- 
-ury In North-America always turns upon objects 
of vanity; never to the productions of the fine arts. 
Tlie Americans in respect to their sense of the 
h'jkutiful, may be compared to the mathematician, 
who after reading a fine tragedy, I believe of Cor- 
ncille, excliiimed, " What does that prove?" only 
with this difference, that they enquire, not asma- 
thv-raaticians, what it proves; but as shop-keepers 
Ht\d Irai! jsmen, M'hat is it good for? can it be eaten 
or drank? A glass of grog or of cold punch, is 
Morih more to them than the most beautiful pic- 
lure or statue. They are fond of going to the 
TiTeatrc, but it is lo see, and to eat. Between the 
o<^'.^ they \;ut in rhilvuklphla, to a neighbouring 
tii^Lin. 10 i:.ike rt.^'ilcir in.'a!i'>, and tvcii during the 
i'ciJiXo~.i»aiiOii, vo Lc iajiiionublu, il ia iicccJijary 
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to cat something. The Theatre at Philadelphia j 
is a very handsome building, well lighted, and the 
company consists of the better sort of English per- 
formers. For there are among them no Ameri- 
cans. They entertain indeed an extreme contempt 
for the profession of an actor. In music, they hold 
Scotch jigs, reels, and hornpipes to be the ne plus 
ultra of perfection. An Italian came to Philadel- 
phia with some copies in plaister of Paris, of some 
excellent statues; but he could sell none of them, 
and went away again. A handsome statue, of Dr. 
Franklin, in white marble, made in Italy, by order of 
Mr.Bingham, a rich inhabitant of Philadelphia, 
and member of the senate of the United States, 
stands in a niche, before the entrance into the 
library at Philadelphia. The Americans say they 
are yet too young a people for the fine arts; but 
they are old enough it seems, for mere sensual 
luxury. The fine arts, by ennobling and exalting 
the soul, would counteract their coarse sensuality, 
and their mean, usurious spirit, and at least in the 
absence of simplicity would serve as a palliative. 
The American architecture falls into the gothic 
style, when they are left to their own ideas. I 
have seen for instance upon many new houses at 
Philadelphia, round turrets, like the towers upon 
the old robber castles in Europe. Among the new 
houses at Philadelphia, the most fantastic caricature 
shapes are found. There are, however, in that 
city, many neat houses, and country seats in a very 
good taste, in its neighboureood; but all closely co- 
pied after the English taste. The prcsbyterian 
church at Philadelphia, in Market street, has a 
very handsome portal of six Corinthian pillars. 
St. Paul's church at New- York has likewise a 
handsome portal of porphyry pillars. The steeple 
of the episcopal church in Philadelphia is in a very 
good taste* It bears the greatest resemblance to 
the dome of the parochial church at fie rlin. In 
the country the American fashion of building has 
something characteristic; they place a row of 
wooden posts, covered with a roof before the house 
where they can sit sheltered from rain or sunshine. 
This is very pleasant. There is no where any 
want of materials for building. They have stone 
every where; and even some quarries of marble; 
in the cities, however, they almost always use bricks 
for building. Horse races are a favourite popular 
amusement. They are held every year in April 
and in October at Germantown, six English noiles 
distant from Philadelphia. 

POLITICS. 
I^OR THE PORT FOLIO. 
tn our last observations upon the " View of the 
political conduct of Mr. Burr," we attempted to 
prove that the excuse offered by tlie writer, for 
himself and his party, to escape the odious impu- 
tation of having imposed upon the union a vice 
president whom they knew to be a vicious and 
depraved political character, was lame and ground- 
less. In following the author through his bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Burr's career previous to 
his election for bis present station, we find our 
opinion fully confirmed by his own statements. 
He tells us that selfishness and cupidity were 
ahvays known to be the primary regulators of all 
Mr. Burr's movements. That he began his course 
as a public man in the year 1789; with the federal 
party. That he soon quitted them, instigated by 
his envy of general Hamilton's superior influence, 
and by the prevalence of the antifedcralists in the 
state politics. And that these have always been 
considered, as his motives. That in 1791, he was 
elected a federal senator, merely because it was 
hnown^ his personal enmity to Hamilton would 
make him oppose his measures of finance. That 
it was generally believed Washington would never 
confer an ofiice upon him; because he knew his 
cliiu'act'.T. That in 17i)3, wbwU he wished to le 



held up for the ofiice of governor, he obtained 
only six out of forty votes at a meeting of influen- 
tial members of the party; and these six were suppot* 
fJtobe victims of his intrigue. That in 1797'j /<« 
was suspected of having tampered with some of the 
federal party in the state legislature, to get sup- 
port as a candidate for the vice presidency. That 
in 1798, as a member of the same state legisla- 
ture, his conduct " furnished abundant reason lo 
" suspect the purity of his views, and the sincc- 
" rity of his political professions." That in 1799 
he continued to furnish great and repeated causes 
of distrust and suspicion. That selfishncBS realljr 
was, and was generally known to be the sole im- 
pulse under which he acted upon every public 
question. And that' in the year 1800, his exer- 
tions to secure the preponderance of his partfi st 
the state elections, were well understood to be 
dictated solely by the expectation that they voald 
support him in his views to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 

We do not mean to adopt the opinions of an isR- 
terate and invidious enemy of Mr. fiurr, respectiei 
the motives by which he has been mfiuenced ia 
his political progress. We are aware that the 
facts previous to the last election alleged by this 
writer, may, in almost every instance be ascribed 
to pure and honourable, as well as to base and 
disgraceful purposes. In a free country, where 
parties run high, moderation is one of the first 
virtues of a statesman, though by the raging spirit 
of party, it will often be mistaken for indecisJon 
and versatility. We hope Mr. Burr's motijcs 
were good ; but we know that his diaracter haa 
generally been considered by the federalists as 
unsafe and dubious to say the least, and be never 
has had their voluntary support. The mierence 
which we think unavoidable from the pamphlet 
under consideration, is, that the opposite party 
have always viewed him in the same light, bat 
that no depravity of character, could be any dh 
jection against a candidate, to them so long asi 
suited their views to promote him. 

In May 1800, it seems, Mr. Burr repaired a 
Philadelphia, and at a meeting of certain memben 
of congress, was fixed upon as a candidate for ti» 
place of vice president, in which ofEcei ** after some 
affected squeamishncss, he censented to serve.'* 

From this moment, untU the final issue of the 
presidential election, the pamphlet unfolds a scene 
of intrigue, of artifice and of duplicity on the part 
of Mr. Burr, first to obtain an equal Bomber of 
votes with Mr. Jefferson, and afterwards to carry 
the election as president against him, which "ve 
recommend to the most serious attention of our 
fellow-citizens. We ai'c far from giving credit to 
the whole story. We have the strongest rctsoa 
for believing that the insinuations respecting Dr. 
Smith of New-Jersey and Mr. Reeve of Connecticut 
are totally destitute of foundation, and we presume 
much of the remainder is equally groundless ; jet 
after every allowance for possible mistakes arf , 
probable misrepresentations on tl)e part of^ 
author, when we reckon up the joumeyin^s uiite> 
taken, the expresses and agents employed, the d" 
penses incurred, and the artifices used by Mr^ 
Burr " in the fond chace of still escaping^ power," 
it is impossible to avoid aseutmient of compas^os 
for the state in which his mind must have bees» 
mingled with a sigh for the condition of our coua- 
try, at this discovery of the manner bo^v^ our \sf 
portant elections are already managed* 

The persons implicated in these transactional 
eithei* as the instruments, or as the dupes of Mn 
Burr are stated to be 

1 . Mr. Timothy Greene an attorney of Ne-tr-Tor^ 
sent as Mr. Burr's agent to canvass voles for iM 
in South-Carolina. This mission was successfd 
The electors in South-Carohna, before they wcrt 
chosen, were all pledged to vote for Jc^crscn ^ 
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2. Mr. John S-ufariivout^ novr marslial of Ncav- 
York District. He was the medium of communi- 
cation between Mr. Greene and Mr. BuiT. 

3. A/r. Abraham Bishop sent to I^ancaster, to 
canvass the votes of Pennsylvania, for Mr. Burr. 
The pamphlet says he was the dupe of Mr. Burr's 
intrigue without perceiving; it. 

4. Mr* Pierpont Edvjards^ th^ uncle of Mr. Burr. 

5. 6.7. 8. William P, Van Kcss^ Matthew L. Davis, 
Thomas Smithy the clerk in chancery, and a young; 
man by the name of Mon/ort.,. AW of New- York. 

9. Mr. Alston^ the son-in-law of Mr. Burr. He 
is charged with having published in the South- 
Carolina papers, under the signature of a ^< Rice 
Planter," an extravagant eulogy on Mr. Burr, con- 
taining ^^ misrepresentations to deceive persons at 
*< a distance, which must appear as the offspring 
*' of the most inordinate vanity, or tlie most unprin- 
•* ciplfd ambition.*' 

And seyerai other persons whose names are re- 
icrved. 

We have before observed that the pamphlet 
discovers, or rather betrays something more than 
<x>o]ness towards the Livingston family. Yet we 
believe the author was disposed to conceal this 
temper for the present. On the first transient 
perusal,itis scarcely perceptible, for a sort of formal 
and affected respect for them is attempted to be 
maintained. The chancellor ia often mentioned ; 
and once spoken of as a learned candidate for the 
office of Governor. But the writer takes care to 
remind the public that the " deafness of chancellor 
•« Livingston rendered him unjit to preside over a 
f^ deliberative assembly." 

We know not how far Mr. Edward Livingston 
is concerned in the following capital denuncia- 
tion, which the author of the View pronounces to 
be no less authentic than astonishing. 

** Mr. Burr, while in the city of New-York, 

•< carried on a negociation with the heads of the 

•< federal party at Washington, with a view to his 

** election as president of tlie United States. A 

** person was authorized by them to confer with 

** him on the subject, who accordingly did so. Mr. 

<< Burr assented to the propositions of the negocia- 

<< tor and referred him to his confidential friend 

** to complete the negociation. Mr. Burr stated 

** that after the first vote was taken in the house of 

** representatives^ New»Tork and Tennessee would 

^ give into (in, to) the federalists i I /'• 

But we are told, p. 61.. ..That Mr. Burr << had 
^ some secret reason for believing that New-Tork 
^ would be one of the states which would yield 
** to his views after one or two votes in the house 

" of representatives." That as the state of 

New-York " was represented in the federal house 
•* of representatives by six republicans and four 
** federalists, by gaining two of* the former to his 

" aide the state would have been for him That 

« 3fr. Burr's * play thing, William P. Van Ness,' 

** wrote a letter to Mr. Edward Livingston at 

•* Washington, then a member of congress for the 

** cityof New- York, stating it as the sense of the repub- 

^* /ic€m party, that after some trials in the house of 

** representatives, Mr. Jefferson should be given 

*« up for Mr. Burrl" And finally « That while 

** the house was going through the process of 

« election: Mr. Edward Livingston was suspected 

«« (b7 Mr. Jefferson's friends) but on what account 

«* was not stated." 

We say we do not know how far Mr. Edward 
Living;ston is concerned in the capital denunciation 
alcove quoted. But after collecting and comparing 
these passages from different parts of the pamphlet, 
mre have no doubt, as to what the writer wishes 
us to believe* 

As this pamphlet is intended to exhibit only 
one side of the transactions to which ic alludes, 
and as the author is ever ready to prostrate him- 
aeir with due servility tp the name of Jefferson, 



we were surpnzcd at the coolness with which he 
relates the following. 

While Matthew L. Davis, had hopes of obtain^ 
ing the naval office at New- York, *' he openly 
*' insinuated that the election of Mr. Jefferson was 
" the result of a compromise, which he stated to be 
" of the following nature. 

" Mr. Linn had alternately voted with the fede- 
** ralists and republicans, General Bailey voted 
" against the republican party in the house of re- 
" presentatives on the question for making appro- 
" pnation to carry into effect the British treaty. 
" This he (Davis) believed, was the only time he 
" (Bailey) had abandoned the republicans. It was, 
" however, enough to shew that he was not always 
" to be relied on. Mr. Edward Livingston, too, 
" was suspected; but on what account was not 
" slated. Apprehensive, said Davis, that the firm- 
" ness of these men would yield to the stubbom- 
<< ness of the federalists, a proposition was made 
" to them by a confidential friend of Mr. Jefferson, 
" to this effect; if you, Mr, Linn, will continue to 
" vote for Mr. Jefferson,you shall be apppointed super- 
" visor of the District of New- Jersey:* if you Mr. 
" Livingston, will do the same, you shall be District 
" attorney of New-Tor A; and if you. General Bailey, 
" will also continue to vote for Mr. Jefferson, you shall 
" be Naval-Officer of the Custom-Bouse of New-Tor A.** 
Accordingly, said the little disappointed applicant, 
" Mr. Livingston has been appointed, and so has 
" Mr. Linn; and the naval-office, it appears, is 
« reserved for general Bailey. But why, Mr. 
" Davis, is not Mr. Bailey appointed? Because 
'' I AM strongly recommended by Mr. Burr 
" for that office, and Mr. Jefferson is afraid of 
** offending him .' These remarks came originally 
<« from Mr. Burr: Davis was only the open and 
" licensed retailer of them." 

The pamphleteer, in a note on tJiis passage, re- 
marks that Mr. Bayard, in his speech on the abo- 
lition of tlie judiciary law, alluded to the same 
circumstances: but knows not whether he got these 
unfounded .notions from Mr. Burr. He advances 
not a syllable to disprove the facts. 

We call upon every honest and independent 
citizen, to reflect upon these facts. If the virtue and 
happiness of the American people depend upon any 
one thing more than all others, it is upon the purity 
of their elections. If it be possible for Americans 
to behold with indifference the secret history of 
the last presidential election, which is bursting out 
from the very centre of its conniptions, and blaz- 
ing forth in every direction, they may boast of their 
republicanism and their liberty as they will, the 
curse of Jugurtha's prophecy will soon befal them. 
" Farewel thou venal city! doomed to destruction, 
" the instant when thou shalt find a purchaser.** 

.N. B. Since the above was written, we have 
seen the letter of Dr. Smith of New-Jersey, to the 
editor of the New- York Evening Post. It fully 
confirms our statement, that the insinuations in the 
" View,'* respecting him are totally without foun- 
dation. 

MISCELLANY. 

FROM LITERARY LEISURE. 

" Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer! Balmly sleep !" 

Young. 

Authors of all ages have agreed in dignifying 
sleep with the engaging name of the friend of the 
wretched! Poets have concurred to bestow on it 
the most delightful epithets ! The miserable have 
implored its succour, and the weary have sought 
the blessings it confers! The ancients were so 
convinced of its benignant influence on the human 
race, that they deified it; and Sanco Panca cx- 
claims....^^ Blessings on the man that invented 
sleep! It wraps a man round like a warm blanket!" 

After these concurring testimonies of all ages and 
species in favour of this periodical image of death. 



bold munt I)e the man who should presume to sus- 
pect that fiction hits more to do in the business than 
truth....who should dare to hint that sleep, Hir frcin 
being the universal benefactor of mankind, ''.e 
grand panacea for all human evils, is in fact do- 
precated by innumerable personages, and utterl} 
defied by many more than Macbeth or Crononho- 
tonthologos. When a man sedulously employs cll 
his waking hours in the diligent increase of cithev 
knowledge or wealth, and finds them insufliicicnt 
to satisfy his thirst....when a lady passes every mo 
mcnteitherin the contemplation of her charms, or in 
receiving the incertse of innumerable lovers....when 
the mind is perpetually agitated by the interesting 
freaks of Fortune at the gaming-table...or when 
any other pursuit of equal magnitude (if such 
there be !) engrosses the whole of life, I can con- 
ceive that sleep may be an unwelcome intruder. 

But it is not merely those who are thus import- 
antly occupied, who contemn and defy the inroads 
of that soft deluder ! Many, who, as philosophical 
observers might imagine, do nothing but sleep, 
feel it an insult to be suspected of givmg way to so 
opprobrious a weakness. The shifts and subterfu- 
ges to which many well-disi>osed dreamers have 
recourse to prove themselves awake, at the very 
moment when their companions have been distur- 
bed by their snoring, rescn^ble the ingenious eva- 
sions by which accused culprits endeavour to es- 
tablish the plea of lui alibi. T have-seen a man 
taxed with being asleep, rouse himself indignantly 
from a dream, which perhaps had placed him on 
a throne, and assume an air of jocularity, to prove 
how well he had been attending to the conversa- 
tion, which had been for some time employed on 
a vei7 melancholy subject. 

Numbers of people, too, assume a consequence 
to themselves from no other circumstance but that 
of " enjoying** (as I have heard it expressed) " very 
bad nights* rest in general;** and though they aflect 
to envy the happy forgctfulness of those who sleep 
soundly the night through, they well know they 
would not relinquish the superiority of broken slum- 
bers for all the advantages of undisturbed repose ; 
while the sound sleeper listens with envy to the his- 
tory of the night's adventures, sighs over every re- 
counted blast of wind or shower of ram which had 
escaped his notice, and is ready to hang himself if a 
thunder-storm has taken place while he was locked 
in the embrace of slumber ! 

This cxtrome objection to sleep extends itself 
in a very great degree, over the whole female 
world. A lady would as soon be praised for de- 
vouring a whole shoulder of mutton, as congratu- 
lated on a night passed in sound repose! Nay, 
the idea is veiy prevalent indeed among the fair 
sex; for I remember my mother's maid-servant 
used to complain that " she had no comfort of her 
bed," and explained the circumstance by saying 
that she went to sleep the moment she laid down, 
and never woke again till it was full time to rise. 
I was partly led into these reflections by the con- 
versation of a young lady, who called the other 
morning on my cousin Dulcibella. I was sitting 
writing at the table, and BelJ, who knows I would 
at any time lose the thread of my ideas for the 
sake of listening to any traits of character, told her, 
when she saw her embarrassed, not to mind me, 
for I was writing, and should not hear her. 

The young lady began by complaining heavily 
of her unhappy situation. Bella was not wanting 
in assurances of sympathy, nor in requests of ful- 
ler confidence ; and though it was some time ere 
the young lady could disclose the cause of her 
disqniet, yet at length the soothing endeavours of 
Bella, added to the natural wish, an oppressed heart 
feels to unburden itself to a friend, induced her 
to acknowledge, that indeed her misery was very 
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" To be sure, my dearest Bella," said the weep- 
ing fair one, " I seem to enjoy all I could wish,... 
money, admiration, gaiety, some beauty, and 
mere than one faithful lover; yet I am indeed 
miserable!" 

" But why, sweet Maria," said Bella, " tell me 
why?". 

" Oh my dear creature," replied Maria„ « I am 
so very sound a sleeper, that I am quite distressed ! 
It is that circumstance which prevents my obtain- 
ing that languid elegant complexion I dote on; 
besides, it seems as if I had no feeling I I read the 
most delightful Novels, and though my mind is 
full of the distresses of the heroine, I sleep as soundly 
as if I did not syrapathiz^e in them ! Nay even when 
Mr. Dashly behaved so ill to me the other day, 
though I wept sincerely and bitterly about it, yet I 
cried myself to sleep like a child! and then my 
aunt, who knows my infirmity, is always rallying 
me about it." 

" That is cruel," observed Bella. 
" It is indeed," replied Maria. " Do you know 
she tells me I may try as much as I please, but I 
never shall resemble any of my favourite heroines 
while I sleep so well. Now, Heaven knows, my 
mind is well stored with all their virtues, and I am 
continually exercising myself in real action, by 
fancying very interesting scenes, and determining 
how I ought to conduct myself, but my aunt is 
very right: I cannot, for the life of me, keep 
my eyes open five minutes after I lay my head on 
my pillow." 

« But how does your aunt know this to be the 
fact?" asked Dulcibella. 

" Oh," replied Maria, " I am unfortunately her 
bedfellow; and such a number of proofs, has she 
to bring of my unfortunate drowsiness, that I really 
blush whenever she opens her lips on the subject. 
Then it is so provoking to hear her envy me, for 
the very heaviness she laughs at, when I would 
give my ears but to be able to catch her napping." 
" To be sure," said Dulcibella, " there is 
something vastly engaging in that delicacy of feel- 
ing which keeps the eyes awake to weep, through 
the whole of a long winter's night, which strews 
the pillow of down with thorns, and deprives its 
elegant possessor of the vulgar comforts of ob- 
livion." 

" Oh my dear Dulcibella," replied Maria, " how 
charmingly you express yourself! I dare say you 
are not oppressed by this nocturnal invader as I 
am." 

*' No indeed," answered my cousin, " I rarely 
sleep above an hour in a night, and that only at 
intervals; if the least thing presses on my mind, I 
cannot close my eyes." 

'* Ah," cried the petulant Maria, " how provok- 
ing! This is the way with every body but me, and 
1 am sure it is not for want of feeling, for at this 
moment I could shed tears by pailfuls; but ao in- 
vincible is the power of sleep, that though I had 
my little cousin Fanny to sleep with me, when she 
had the hooping-cough, I never awoke even Avith 
her fits of c^»ughing." 

'' Drink strong geen tea," said Dulcibella. 
^^ I dojl do, my dear creature," answered Maria, 
** but it never answers." 

*' Commit a murder !" exclaimed I, unawares. 
Tills inadvertency, by convincing Maria that 1 
was attending to the conversation, ptit an end to her 
Kiinentution, and the two young ladies quitted the 
rcoiii together, leaving me to reflect on the strange 
perversion of taste and intellect which could lead 
ivuihors and moralists, in all ages to bestow their 
lonnnenclation on a power so deprecated. Nay, 
liicre aie many other possessions enumerated as 
llfssinj^'S by tiiat mistaken race of men that arc 
efjuully objected to, by those who are gifted with 
tlK-ni. How many men and women furnish them- 
Swl\cs with additional eyes, not from any defect in 
thtir ov/n visual organs, but because it is vulgar to 



see too well. Undoubtedly, in fashionable life, it 
is often convenient not to see very plain ; but this 
is almo'st a solitary instance, in which convenience 
is allowed to regulate fashion. Then again, health 
is a blessing equally opprobrious with sleep ; and 
many more instances might be enumerated, if the 
minds of my readers were not capable of recalling 
them in an instant I will not even instance memory, 
a talent in which all the world are ambitiously 
defective. Here, indeed, is another sacriiice to 
convenience; it is so possible to remember just 
what is agreeable, to have forgotten every thing and 
every body but what reflects honour on ourselves, 
and the self-accusation of a treacherous memory 
affords so many little loopholes to vanity, that it is 
a subterfuge very pardonable. 

THE FARRAGO. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

*' There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, 
or which pats men more out of the reach of fortune, than 
that quality, generally posscst by the dullest sort of men, 
and, in common speech, called Discretion.** 

Dean Swift. 

A cloudy atmosphere and a fit of the spleen hav- 
ing confederated, and locked up all the powers of 
my invention and memory, I sallied out of my 
chamber, and sought for a key to liberate them, 
that they might furnish a Farrago. 

I was pix)ceeding, thrice gentle reader, to tell thee 
a story of " a king of Bohemia and seven castles," 
in the Shandean style, which rejects Aristotle's 
modes, and Dr. Wall's figures, and the figures of 
Franklin's arithmetic, and, in short, all figures.... 
but figures rhetorical; when, whom should I meet, 
in my flowery path, but one of " their worships and 
reverences," who, austerely bending his brow, cried 
out, with a true critic's yell, " How now, madcap, 
whither do you wander? You are metaphor mad.... 
the devil's in you. You are on the very verge of 
absurdity. None of your flights, in the name of 
Locke and Leibnitz, but talk like a man of this world. 
Why what a curvetting palfrey, more restive than 
any in romance, is that same imagination, on whose 
neck you have thrown the reins. Do dismount my 
frantic friend, and stride some sober beast from our 
stable ; or if, obstinately attached to your hobby, 
you will ride on, at least procure a martingale, and 
then your vicious jade will pace all gently, like a 
blind horse at a funeral, as tfie curate of Coventry 
saith." 

This alderman*s advice so damped my volatile 
spirits, that were hurrying me, as usual, « to Thebes, 
to Athens" or the Lord knows where, that, after 
taking two or three pensive turns through the street, 
I, returned to my desk, and, Avith chastised feelings, 
immediately wrote the following 

KSSAY ON WORLDLY PRUDENCE. 

When we meditate the history of man, or nations, 
we find individuals opulent, and communities pow- 
erful, if the cold maxims of rigid prudence are 
punctiliously observed. On the other hand, when 
the eccentric, impatient of the boundaries, which 
this Vroiv virtue has marked out, presume to wan- 
der, at the beckon of passion, or fancy, then poverty, 
distress, and ccntempt from the world, form only a 
small part of the catalogue of inevitable consequen- 
ces. Dryden, Otway, Savage, Shenstone, Gold- 
smith, Chatterton, Burns, the younger Lyttleton, 
and Rousseau, were men of sublimated imagination, 
children of impulse, contemners of authority. They 
despised the perfect law of prudence; ^n^i, gentiles 
of gentusy were a law unto themselves. Rejecting 
the steady light, which the planets of prudence 
would shed on their way, tliey chose to follow the 
meteor of fancy, whose aspect wasbi^lliant, though 
Its guidance was delusive. What baleful conse- 
quences have ensued from this ill-Btared prefi;r 



ence! Did not the want 
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den to huddle tOL,ether li.e cii-.-or.. u\ scenes of 
rhyming trjgedy, to become a ic/.veacr in a book- 



seller's shop, and to leave his classical versions 
unfinished, that obscenity^ exchanged for an obidus^ 
might be ready at the period of stipulation? Was 
not Otway choaked by a biscuit, greedily swallow- 
ed to appease importunate hunger, because he 
chose poetically to paint an c/r/>//an'i* distress, rather 
than by Cheapside industiy to relieve his own? 
Did not titled Tyixonnel turn Savage out of doors, 
for not retiring to bed at midnight, and, amid the 
fervours of poetry and wine, for ** madly chaunting 
his joy," at unseasonable hours? Did not ruder 
beings, than the nymphs and dryads haunt the 
garden of Shenstone; and were not his bowers 
blighted, and his days embittered, because he 
loved rural elegance, a fantastic mistress, rather 
than the frugal crone. Economy, that domestic 
animal? Did not imprudence exile Goldsmith to 
Flanders and to France, to propose tame thesesat 
Ley den, and to fiddle to the peasants of Provence? 
Did not Chatterton indignantly swallow arsenic, 
because he would not obsequiously bow to a patrci^ 
and because he would turn over the volumes ofir 
ancient time^ rather than " the tape tied trash" k 
an attorney ? Did not Bums, by a hasty marriagt, 
postpone his interest to his affection, and from 
excess of social ardour, and the unbridled love of 
fame hurry from safe obscurity to the perilous me- 
tropolis, where the bowl of pleasure debilitated the 
finer energies, and abridged the life of the impro- 
vident bard ? Was not the junior lord Lyttleton, 
the gallant and the gay, shunned by every woman 
in Worcestershire, as if, to quote his own expres- 
sion, " he had been Tarquin himself, because he 
was an imprudent lover?" Yes, he who iras "a// 
charm," who could thunder, with rchemcnt elo- 
quence, against a proud and imposing ministry, 
and " witch the world," by the brilliancy of effu- 
sions, most careless and confidential, has beai 
bespattered from obloquy's foulest kennel; a theme 
for sobbing Puritans, and for bridling prudes, be- 
cause he chose for his motto 

" Indulge; and to thy genius freely give, 
" For not to live at ease, is not to live." 

Lastly, to conclude this melancholy description of 
«tlie follies of the wise," Rousseau, who, though 
justly censurable for many faults, must be allowed 
to possess much of the inspiration of genius; hav- 
ing attempted to teach man in "Emilius," ^vcni 
him, in the " social compact," and enchant him in 
*' Eloise," has been persecuted for eccentricity of 
conduct, and paradox of expression. He was 
banished from his natal canton, his book wasbuni- 
ed by a common hangman, and, perhaps, mscon. 
strued, in an archiepiscopal mandate ; the sauky o! 
his intellects has been doubted by Burke ; a posi- 
tive preceptor is sure that he was a madman ; and 
the genius of Geneva has been ciamned at Tuo- 
bridge, by the Reverend Vicessimus Knox* 

Let us turn aside, O ye careless ones, from such 
« a stone of stumbling," and a '' rock of ofletice," 
as indiscretion, and strive to attain the Dutch vir- 
tues. No longer dream of the vale of \'aucluse, or 
rove through the classic groves of Tuscany ; ex»- 
tiate no more over French or Italian lawns, bKi 
hasten to the dykes of Holland, Plung'e into ihc 
Scheldt, or the Maise, and, like the souls of the 
fabling ancients, recent from the lake of Lethe, ye 
will rise and leave behind, not only memory, but 
imagination, passion, genius, and all which to im- 
prudence appertains. Like Hollanders be prudent, 
and, hke Hollanders, you will be rich. Remem- 
ber the arts, by which, the Dutch merchant, or the 
American speculator 

" Encrease their store 

From six in the hundred, to six hundred more," 

Remember that at Japan, where the paganism of 
the natives demands, as a preliminary to traffic, ihc 
abjuration of our religion, that a Dutchman cheer- 
fully tramples on the cross, and renounces Chris- 
tianity for cinnamon and cloves. Remember Uiat, 
when the Netherlands, V^Pa^]«Jtof^t| Spani:jl 
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yoke, implored Elizabeth to rescue them from the 
tyranny of the prince of Parma, the prudent myn- 
heers were willing to sell, at an advanced pricej gun- 
powder for the use of that very artillery, which was 
to be employed against themselves/ remember that 
your fat-headed, lcathern-car*d, cold-hearted Ame- 
rican speculator, the greatest scoundrel in the uni- 
verse, is one of the most circumspect and cunning 
of mankind. He has the wary caution of the cat, 
and prowls as providently, as the Hyena. Remem- 
ber, therefore, whether you are at Amboyna, or in 
America, to cut the throat of the dearest friend, if, 
by such a gallant deed, you can keep your purse 
strings whole. This is worldly prudence, this the 
Vrow virtue, whom as she trudges along, each 
wondering worldling bids the poet admire. What, 
though to your keen eyes, she appears like an old 
raarketwoman, counting the cents she has received 
in exchange of eggs, still this is she, by whose bles- 
sing the Hollanders once immured in the bank of 
Amsterdam half the coins of Europe. If, there- 
for6, like them you would be rich, beware of en- 
thusiasm, renounce indiscretion, burn your " books 
of curious science," tamper not with poetry, go to 
Rotterdam or Batavia, " and get ten tun of gold." 

A SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 

Parkplace^ Nov. 20, 1797. 
Sir, 
Perceiving your desire to know how I passed my 
time in Pembrokeshire, I here present you with an 
account of my proceedings, ift a progress I lately 
made to a gentleman's house, purely to procure a 
plan of it. 

I proceeded in a party of pleasure, with Mr. 
Pratt, of Pickton-castle, Mr. Powel, of Penally, and 
Mr. Pugh, of Purley, to go and dine with Mr. Prit- 
chard, of Postmain, which was readily agreed to, 
and soon put in practice. However, I thought it a 
proper precaution to post away a person privately 
to Mr. Pritchard's, that he might provide for us, 
and we proceeded after him. The town, where Mr. 
Pri/ chard lives, is a poor, pitiful paltry place, though 
his house is in the prettiest part of it, and is a 
prince's palace to the rest. His parlour is of a lofty 
pitch, and full of pictures of the prime pencils; he 
hath a pompous portico, or pavillion, prettily paved, 
leading to the parterre ; from hence you have a pro- 
digious prospect, particularly pointing towards 
Percilly-hill, where he propagates a parcel of Por- 
tuguese and Polish poultry. The name of his house 
is Pra-ivfenden, which puzzled me most plaguily to 
pronounce properly. He received us very politely, 
and presented us with a plentiful dinner. At the 
upper end of the table was a pike, with fried perch 
and plaise; at the lower end, pickled pork, pease, 
and parsnips; in the middle a pidgeon pye, with 
puEf paste; on the one side a potatoe pudding, 
and on the other side pig's petty toes. The 
second course was a dish of pheasants, with poults, 
and plovers, and a plate of preserved pine and 
pippins; another with pickled podd pepper; ano- 
ther with prawns; another with pargamon, for a 
provocative, with a pyramid of pears, peaches, 
plunibs> pippins, pine-apples, and pistachios. After 
dinner there was a profusion of port and punch, 
-which proved too powerful for poor Mr. Peter, the 
parson of the parish ; for it pleased his palate, and 
he poured it down by pints, which made him prate 
in a pedantic, pragmatical manner. This displeas- 
ed Mr- Price the Parliament-man, a profound poli- 
tician ; but he persisted, and made a prolix pre- 
amble, which proved his principles prejudiced and 
partial against the present people in power. Mr. 
Price, -who is a potent party-man, called him a 
>opish parson, and said he prayed privately in his 
icrart for popery; and that he was a presumptuous 
>t-iest for preaching such stuff publicly. The par- 
on puffed his pipe passively for some time, because 
WJr. Price was his patron; but at length losing all 



patience, he pluckt off Mr. Price's perriwig, and 
was preparing to push it with the point of the poker, 
into the fire; upon which Mr. Price, perceiving 
a pewter pot in the passage, presented the parson 
with the contents in his phiz, and gave him a pat 
on the pate, the percussion of which prostrated him 
plump on the pavement, and raised a protuberance 
on his pericranium. This put a period to our pro- 
ceedings, and patched up a peace; for the parson 
was in a piteous plight, and had prudence enough 
to be prevailed upon to cry peccavia, with a parce^ 
precor^ and in a plaintive posture to petition for 
pardon. Mr. Price who was proud of his perform- 
ance, pulled him out of the puddle, and protested 
he was sorry for what had passed in his passion, 
which was partly owing to the provocation given 
him from some of his preposterous propositions, 
which he prayed him never to presume to advance 
again in his presence. Mr. Pugh, who practises 
physic, prescribed phlebotomy and a poultice to 
the parson, but he preferred wetted brown paper 
to any plaister, and then placed himself in a proper 
position, that the power of the fire might penetrate 
liis posteriors and dry his purple plush breeches. 
The pother was succeeded by politics,... .as Mr. 
PuUney, the patriot's patent for the peerage, the 
kings of Poland, Prussia, Prague, and the Pala- 
tine, panders, and partizans, Portsmouth parades, 
and the presumption of the pnvateers, who pick up 
prizes almost in our very ports, and places and 
pensions, pains and penalties. Next came on 
plays and poetry, the picture of Mr. Pope perched 
on a prostitute, the price of the pit, pantomimes, 
prudes, the small-pox, and the primate of Ireland, 
and printers, and preferments, pick-pockets, and 
pointers, and the pranks of that prig the poet lau- 
reat's progeny, though his papa is the perfect pat- 
tern of paternal piety. To be brief, I prophesy 
you think I am prolix. We parted at last, but 
had great difficulty in procuring a passage from 
Mr. Pritchard, for he had placed a padlock on the 
stable-door, on purpose to prevent us, and pre- 
tended his servant was gone out with the key; but 
finding us peremptory, the key was produced, and 
we were permitted to go. We pricked our pal- 
fries a good pace, although it was as dark as pitch, 
which put me in pain, because I was purblind, lest 
we should ride plump against the posts which are 
prefixed to keep horse passengers from g^ing the 
path that is pitched with pebbles. 

Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had a very pro- 
vidential escape, for his pad fell a prancing, and 
would not pass one step farther, which provoked 
him much, for he piques himself on his horse- 
manship. I proposed to him to dismount, which 
he did, and peeping and peering about, found he 
was on the point of a perpendicular precipice, from 
which he might probably have fallen, had not his 
horse plunged in that particular manner. This 
put us all into a palpitation, and we plodded on the 
rest of the progression pian pianoy as the Italians 
say, or pazz a pazz as the French phrase has it. 
I shall postpone several other particulars till I have 
the pleasure of passing a day with you at Putney, 
which shall be as soon as possible. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

Perkgrine Pipkin. 
To Mr. Peter Pettiward, 
at Putney, 
(Penny post paid*) 



AN AUTHOR S EVENINGS. 
FROM tHE SHOP OF MESSRS, COLON AND SPONDEE. 

In the prosecution of literary labour, scholars 
differ widely in their choice of means. Some idly 
toy with books, and others waste the midnight 
taper, and their own slender forms in ceaseless 
disquisition. In our eagerness to enlarge the em- 
pire of the mlud; care mubt be t^en, not to violate 



the riglits of the body. The following directions 
may be of use to mitigate the ardour of intempe- 
rate study, and to correct the ills of a scholar's 
life. 

Whoever labours under the mania of excessive 
study will, I think, find effectual cure iij reading 
Tissot on the diseases, incident to literary persons. 
Tissot, however, appears to me to have exaggerat- 
ed his descriptions so as to render them truly itrri- 
fying, and sufficient to deter most men from the 
common and moderate employments of a literary 
life. I mention it only as my opinion, that he has 
exaggerated his dcscviptions; and I think so, be- 
cause I have known many persons devoted to let- 
ters, who enjoyed remarkably good health, and 
were instances of singular longevity. They pro- ' 
bably had sense enough to take precautions against 
the effects of great application, and to relieve their 
labour by air and exercise. But Tissot's b6ok may 
yet be very useful, as it cannot but deter the ra- 
tional student from excessive application : the evils 
of which he enumerates so copiously, and paints 
so formidably, that a man who duly regards his 
happiness might fall into a bibliophobia from read- 
ing it, and fly from a library with as much horror 
as a mad-dog from a pond. 

A moderate application is sufficient for the at- 
tainment of all necessary and useful knowledge; 
and the excessive attachment, which some men 
display is chiefly in trifling pursuits. Not satisfied 
with the great and essential objects, pursuits. Not 
satisfied with the great and essential objects, which 
answer every purpose of real utility, they pursue 
their inquiries into matters of mere curiosity, with 
no other intention, however, they may plausibly 
disguise it, than their own amusement. But time, 
health, and life, are too precious to be sacrificed to 
the pleasure of gratifying mere curiosity. 

No man comes into the world, without many 
obligations of the moral and social kind. No man 
can, consistently with his duty, suffer himself to be 
engrossed with contemplation. Some sort of so- 
cial activity is necessary, in the most retired scenes, 
and in professions and modes of life, the most dis- 
tant from commercial, and political employment. 

Few stand so insulated, as not to be nearly con- 
nected with others, by friendship or kindred; be- 
sides the general connection with all men, which 
arises from a participation of the same nature. But 
how can he, who is immured in his closet, or ab- 
stracted by perpetual absence from the busy scene 
before him, attend to the claims, which others may 
justly make on his active beneficence? He will feel 
as little inclination as ability to serve them. Every 
call upon his exertions in their favour, will be con- 
sidered as an importunate interruption, to be check- 
ed by a morose reprimand, rather than listened to 
with humane condescension. He may, indeed, 
labour in the recesses of his study ; but as his labour 
terminates in his private gratification, as it produces 
no external fruits, as it prevents him from taking 
an active part in society, it is a labour, which enti- 
tles him to no esteem. He is, in truth, to be num- 
bered amonji the most selfish of manlcind, as he 
sacrifices all his social duties to the pursuits of his 
own solitary pleasure. 

Prudence has taken care, that such conduct 
should bring upon itself its own punishment. For 
this gloomy, recluse, selfish mode of living never 
fails to produce dejection of spirits, and the top of 
that health and vigour which are necessary to 
sweeten all enjoyments. Languid, enervated, 
and feeble, the student who follows his pursuit with 
unreasonable and excessive ardour, exhibits, when 
he comes from the shade of his retirement, into 
the sunshine of active life, a phantom, pallid as a 
ghost, and silent as a statute, and excites, in some, 
horror, and in others, ridicule. 

That golden mean, therefore, so celebrated by 
all t\\e sa^^sof the world, in the active world, muut 
b<i •Jijsc^^^^ ^^^^ no less reverence in the contem- 
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plative. For mcin beinj* a compound of mind and 
body, departs no less from nature and wisdom, 
when he devotes himself wholly to the mind, than 
when he attaches himself exclusively to the body. 
Till we have shuBed off this mortal evil, we must 
pay great attention to our animal nature, in order 
to preserve in its due vigour, the energy of the in- 
tellectual. 

The University of Oxford, I view with admiring 
eyes. I deeply deplore that I had not the high 
privilege of being educated in a seminary, where 
learning and loyalty are united. 1 like the political 
principles of this seat of learnin^^. I venerate its 
classical discipline. I admire the brilliani chamc* 
tcrsj whose powers have been awakened in this 
haunt of all the muses, and I copy with pleasure the 
following just encomium. 

I was educated, says Bishop Lowth, in the 
UmvERsiTYOF Oxford. I enjoyed all the advan- 
tages public and private, which that famous seat of 
learning, so largely affoi^ds. I spent many years 
in that illustrious society, in a well regulated course 
of useful discipline and studies, and in the agreea- 
ble, and improving commerce of gentlemen, and of 
scholars; in a society, where emulation, without 
envy . ambition without jealousy, contention with- 
out animosity, incited industry and awakened ge- 
nius; where a liberal pursuit of knowledge^ and a 
genuine freedom of thought, was raised, encourag- 
ed, and pushed forward by example, by commen- 
dation, and by authority. 



THE DRAMA. 

COVENT-GABOEK THEATRE. 

The Comic Opera of Love in a Village attracted 
an elegant and overflowing house here last night, 
before the nsing of the curtain. A variety of cir- 
cumstances contributed to give it more than ordi- 
nary eclat. At the head of these, we must place 
Mrs. Billington's first appearance in the character 
of Rosetta. Much as every one admired her late 
representation of Clara^ all must have regretted 
the comparatively narrow limits to which it was 
confined. Rosetta is a more prominent part, without 
overburdening the performer. This piece has also 
the farther advantage of a greater diversity of mu- 
sic, the melodies being a compilation from various 
masters, among whom Ame stands the most con- 
spicuous. It consequently afforded an ample op- 
portunity of displaying the varied excellence ofthis 
incomparable woman...If in Gentle jouth^ ah tell me 
w/ijy she poured forth all those sweet and delicate 
tones that vibrate to the heart, and put its sensibili- 
ties in motion ; so in Shuny ye fairy each gay seducer ^ 
8he had room for that flowing swell and rapid flight 
of notes in the bravura stile, which astonish by the 
difficulty of the execution. In most of the other 
songs these two characters are blended, and hence 
we have a treat to every taste; and every palate. 
The poetry of each never exceeds a few lines; 
and thus the performer has room for displaying 
every advantage of embellishment witljout the fa- 
tigue of repetition. Taking all these circumstan- 
ces into consideration, we may pronounce Mrs. 
Billington's Rosetta far superior in attraction to any 
character in which she has lately appeared. The 
Traveller benighted^ and one or two others belong- 
ing to the part, have been generally considei*ed the 
foremost in beauty, but every air last night was a 
chefd*€uvrey and each received particular admira- 
tion only as it became last in succession. The air 
of How blest a maid whose bosom^ can alone be urged 
' as an exception to this rule, as it was the only one 
encored \ but this does not justify the inference 
which would be drawn in ordinary cases. An en-^ 
corey which is considered a favour to others, is a 
mark of cruelty to Mrs.Billington. Accordingly 
the audience have adopted a more significant mode 
%i testifying their disapprobation of any ^tempt to 



impose an additional labour. Instead of hissing, a j 
cry of" shame, shamcy* was raised u^jon these occa- 
sions. She was equally happy mthe department of 
sense and sound. Never was t he coquctish scene Avith 
Justice Woodcock acted with more exquisite humou* , 
chasteness, and vivacity. Any attempt at an ade- 
quate description of it would, we fear, subject uj> 
to tlie censure of hyperbole. To represent her 
as a sweetly smiling Venus, adorned with all the 
loves and the graces might be considered by ma- 
ny as an exaggeration^ and yet we may safely appeal 
to every eye that beheld her last night whether it 
would be a flattering likeness. 

It cannot be expected, that in the neighbourhood 
of such a constellation, the Lucinda of Mrs. Akins 
should shine with extraordinary lustre. Her talents, 
iiowever were far from sufiering an eclipse, and 
received a considerable share of approbation. The 
Air, IVe women like weak Indians trade was executed 
with peculiar taste and delicacy. 

Loud and prolonged plaudits greeted the debut of 
Mr. Munden in the cliaracter of Justice Woodcock 
....There were tAVo' distinct bursts of acclamation. 
He received them with the profound respect and 
gratitude due to so marked a testimony of the gene- 
ral joy excited by his recovery. His confidence 
in his own penetration, of which he becomes the 
dupe, and the spirit of contradiction to his sister 
Deborah, both of which render him blind to the 
love affair between Eustace and his daughter, were 
given with great truth and discrimination....His 
personification of the old loving dotard in the scene 
with Rosetta was a piece of excellent humour, of 
the chastest yet richest description. Extreme situa- 
tions of the comic kind, like this scene, are the 
more difficult from the danger of running into the 
caricature. Mr. Munden charged the character 
sufiiciently for the ludicrous in dress, look, man- 
ner, and action, without subjecting himself in any 
point to the imputation of extravagance. 

Indedon was in excellent voice ; and, in Toung 
Meadowsy had all the advantage of a variety of 
beautiful Airs, adapted to his best style of execu- 
tion ; as also, a part in which,as an actor, hehasbeen 
always considered particularly succcessful. The 
Airs, Oh 1 how shall I in language weak*:dn vain I 
every art essay. ...v^nd 01 had I been by fate decreed^ 
pouring their plaintive melodies through his fine 
deep and harmonious voice, sung into every heart, 
and excited a congenial feeling. They were fol- 
lowed with loud applauses, and are finely contrasted 
with the duet, in the bravura stile in the last act 
between him and Rosetta^ which was executed with 
admirable taste and more embellishment than any 
of his previous songs properly admit. Mr. Knight, 
in HodgCy had also a character of the rustic class, 
in wh ich he has display ed such uniform excellencies ; 
his humour was perfectly natural, and his perfor- 
mance in every respect equal to his best essays in 
the same line. Mr. Johnstone in Hawthorn, and 
Mr. Hill in Eustace, contributed largely to the 
support of the vocal department, and Mrs. Martyr 
in Madge y Mrs. Davenport in Debar ahy and Mr. 
Waddy in Sir Wm. Meadows, sustained their several 
parts with the greatest success. 

The statue dance closed the first act with eclat. 

Wencversaw it executed with more humour: Mr. 
Simmons, in the characte r of the female cook, kept the 
house in a roar with his clumsy capers... .No piece 
could be better got up, or maintained throughout in 
a more uniform style of excellence. 

FESTOON OF FASHION^ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
It has been frequently suggested by the wits of 
old time, that the trivial events of domestic life, 
related in the pompous style of the diurnal histo- 
rians would increase merriment, if they did not 
enlarge knowledge. Arthur Murphy has given us 
a hintf and we will endeavour to pursue it. 



I 



On Wednesday last, Miss Giggle had her ears 
bored, for the first time, to the great joy of all her 
female friends. 

On Sunday last, a bottle of Noyau, belonging 
to a lady, not many miles from Market Street, fell 
from the top of a chest of drawers, and broke its 
neck. This has almost broken the heart of its 
fair ov-'per. 

The same day a fire broke out in Bamaby Blood's 
cigar, and entirely consumed the same* 

Yesterday evening, a duck was seen to walk by 
the side of the river, and after some time threw 
heraelf in. The reason why she committed this 
rash action is not yet known. 

Letters from Irish town advise that a contagious 
distemper rages there with the utmost virulence. 
Several new cases occur daily, and all the faculty arc 
positive that the disease is of domestic origin. 

They write from South Street, that on Tuesday 
evening, a young man of a very sober finmily 
passed through that quarter incog. 

The last accounts from Cherry Alley and 
Artillery Lane, report that the war is carried on 
there with the greatest gallantry on both sides. 
Considerable loss has been sustained, and it is 
thought many overtures will be made before the 
close of the campaign. 

TEA TABLE TALK. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
Well says Doris to me, as soon as Giggle's prattle 
allowed me to attend, while you are engaged in 
plodding over your worm-eaten volumes of the last 
age, I was last night, after my party had retired, 
delightfully engaged in the perusal of a certain 
fashionable register. It contained the new titles of 
various Patc/ies, and directions how they shouki 
be placed. Pray publish them at large, for th« 
common benefit of the belles. 

The impauionate at the corner of the eye 

The gay upon a dimple 

The gallant on the middle of the cheek. 

The kitting at the corner of the month, 

1*he datbing upon the nose. 

The coquette upon the lips, 

Tlic languishing under the left eye, 

The secret upon a pimple. 

Lucetta says that Miss Varnish employs Spa- 
nish wool to bolster up her beauty, and Miss V. 
declares of Lucetta that the price of carmine is 
enhanced, since Lucetta protested against paint* 
ing. Which of these charmers can poor Lysand- 
er believe? In the picture shop of delusive beauty 
how numerous ai*e optical deceptions. The poor 
youth is confounded by the various colours of 
his mistress and he sometimes sees a rain-Sovf oa 
the same cheek. 

LEVITY. 

PHYSIC VERSUS MUSIC. 

The lady of a country apothecary, who, although 
she did not know gamut from the ace of spades; 
yet, from having picked up some technical phrases, 
was reckoned by the other ladies of the neighbour* 
hood, to be a prodigious musical cognoscenti, and 
was constantly shewing her taste, by innting 
thrumming and squalling eveninjg parties, to the 
no small disquiet of her husband, Mr. Lenitivef 
who thought not any compositions so good as those 
of his own drugs, nor any strains so harmonious, 
as those produced by his pestle and mortar; and* 
after labouring all day for the ^* publico bono,*' was 
not in a humour to relish, but rather inclined to be 
surfeited by, such discordant bars to his dotfnestic 
rest J he, therefore, concerted a plan with his jour- 
neyman, to put a final close to these meetings: ac- 
cordingly, one evening lately, after Mrs* Lenitire 
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had assembled her guests, and administered the 
usual dose of toasted muffins and superbibendum of 
decoction of souchong, he led her diffident and 
blushing daughter to the piano-forte; but, alas! 
poor Miss Lenitive had not got half through Go to 
the Devil and shake yourself^ which mama was, with 
her usual sapience^ passing off to the scientific audi- 
tors for a valuable manuscript piece of the dear de- 
lightful VioUi, when honest Label, true to his mas* 
tcr's prescriptions, began to play his part in the 
room below, and so placed his brazen instrument, 
■wherein were valerian, and other ingredients equal- 
ly odoriferousy in a state of ebullition^ that the fumes 
ascended in alt ; and so impressive was the effect of 
his performance upon olfactory faculties, as to pro- 
duce the most unpleasant consequences Poor 

dear Mrs. Lenitive, who was always tremblingly 
alive to, and distrest at the bare idea of any thing 
that smelled of the shop, made an abrupt cadence in- 
to hysterics, and the party seperated presto e agitato, 
in the confusion....several of the old ladies left their 
youthful wigs behind them, and are likely to receive 
the visits of the apothecary, and four nervous 
draughts a day for some weeks to come. It is 
feared that it will be a long time before Mrs. Leni- 
tive will recover the shock her feelings have sustain- 
ed by this vulgar accident ; the only symptom in 
ber favour is, that she takes every thing but Physic- 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
G. M. Woodward, the facetious author of Ec- 
centric Excursions, Olio of Good Breeding, &c. 
has lately published in London The Musical 
Mania, For 1802, illustrated by six characteristical 
plates, with metrical elucidations and a Bravum, 
dedicated to Mrs. Billington. A production of 
this class from such a Moraus, as this Mr. Wood- 
ward, must cause all our risible muscles to <<keep 
moving." 

R. Duppa, a gentleman of exquisite taste in the 
fine, arts is publishing a collection of" Heads from 
the Fresco paintings of Raphxl in the Vatican" and 
one of his majesty's engravers is copying, we 
understand, from the cartoons at Hampton Court. 
Messrs Rivingtons advertise The Poetical Register 
and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1801, intend- 
ed to comprize ail those pieces of Fugitive Poetry, 
worthy of preservation, which are to be found in 
the various periodical publications; original con- 
tributions from literary characters; selections from 
scarce English poets, with Biographical notes of 
tlieir authors, concise criticisms on the principal 
poetic and dramatic productions with a complete 
catalogue, notices of works designed for the press, 
and biographical sketches of celebrated poets, 
who died in the course of the last year. The 
original depaitment of this work will be supported 
by several writers of poetical eminence. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPON'DEKTS, 
On the question proposed by our correspon- 
dent, Z. ** How is the phrase, patronage of literature 
to be interpreted in this country," the Editor feels 
a sort of gloomy unwillingness to enter. His friend 
Z. will excuse him for avoiding a topic equally un- 
pleasant and unedifying. It seems to have been 
agreed among the ancients, though their autho- 
rity is of very little worth in this country, that 
the reign of an Augustus and the liberality of a 
Maecenas were vital to the existence of men of 
letters* Juvenal says expressly in one of the 
most sensible of his satires, that the whole hope 
ef learning reposes on Cjesar alone. But this 
might be a piece of _court llatcjry, and therefore 
justly derided by every republican banterer. Let 
ua hear for a moment the o^:i 'n of an ancient pott 
AiS it is expressed by the rr . . v i-ous oi his 
translators. 

Henceforward let no poet ^^ 
C^5Aii will give, if thi. 



But, if from other hands than his, yon think 
To £nd supply 'tis loss of pen and ink; 
Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Or rooihs through written pages cat their way. 
The muse's ground is barren desert all 
If no support from Caesar's bounty fall. 
The rest is empty praise ^ an ivy crown 
Or the lean statue of a starved reruAnn, 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A WHIMSICAL LIST, OJ THE 
PRESENT IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 



A Man 


A Ram 


A Penn 


A Wild Man 


wm^ 


A Comb 


A Hard Man 


A Bird 


A Patien, and 


A Hunty Man 


A Rook 


A Speticcr 


A Savage 


Two Martins, 


— 


A King 


A Heron 


Law 


A Page 


A Finch 


Power 


Two Bastards 


A Cock, and 


Hope 


A Knight 


A Cricket 


A P. 


A Major 


— . 


A Husey 


Two Clerks 


A Temple 


A Shak sjieare 


A Bishop 


Four Fanes 


A Calender 


An Abbot 


A Wood House 


A Little Town 


Three Taylors 


ABani 


A Moor's Head 


Seven Smiths 


Three Heath Cots 


Two Scots 


A Steward 


A Birch 


A New Bolt 


Two Butlers 


An Orchard 


A Brag 


A Baker 


Two Aoods 


A Crew 


A Cook 


A Honey Wood 


A Flooder 


A Gardener 


Three Pits 


A Beach 


A Fuller 


Three Hills 


A Sergent 


A Porter 


A Hunting Field 


An East Court 


A Carter 


Two Long Fields 


A Monday 


A Cartwright 


A Lake and its 


Two Wall Poles 


A Forrester 


Banks. 


A Burden 


Two Riders 


Two Brooks and 


A Mill Bank 


Two Turners 


A Trench 


A Chamber 


A Cooper 


Two Lemmons 


Two Fellows 


Three Moors 


Two Roses, and 


A Strut 


A Buck 


A Garland 


A Warren 


A Bullock 


.. 


A Somerset, and 


Two Foxes 


A Band 


A Dance. 


A Hare, and 







FROM BOUROEAUX. 

<< Bonaparte is momently expected to visit this 
city, and the greatest preparations are making to 
receive him with every mark of honour and respect. 
He is elected Consul for life;....and the Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Catholk Church has pronounced him 
the greatest man that ever existed excepting the 
Saviour of the World/' 



MISS WILLIAMS. 

Miss Helen Maria Williams continues conver- 
saziones at Paris, in a great htyle..-.cvery other 
evening a number of literati and distinguished 
characters meet in her library, where tea and re- 
freshments are presented from eight, to eleven 
o'clock, and where the merits of works newly of- 
fered to the public, are discussed-.. Authors recite 
their introductory poems, or theiryVw d'esprits, and 
seem to augur, from the reception their productions 
meet with amongst these chosen few, their future 
success with the public. Miss Williams professes 
herself of no pelitical party; and to judge from the 
heterogeneous mixture which she assembles, it 
seems but justice to believe her. The constant 
visits of Kosciusko, the famous abbe Gregoire, and 
other republican chieftains, might induce a cursory 
observer to believe she was not much attached to 
monarchical principles, if the presence of an English 
peer lord Mountcashel, of lord King, of many 
Neapolitan nobles, and other foreigners of distinc- 
tion did not in some degree justify Miss Williams's 
assertion. 



A Lady well known in the Gay World for the 
urtihcial beauty she adopts, was lately determined 
o a^^pcar in disguise, and slie actually effected her 



In the neighbourhood of Oslia, near Rome, therie 
has lately been dug a most noble statue of Achilles, 
nine and a half Roman palms in height, and in 
perfect preservation. The hero holds a metal lance 
in his right hand, and the paragonium in his left; 
the helmet on his head is surmounted with a large 
plume of feathers resembling that of the celebrated 
statue of Villa Borgheesc, which, however, is not 
of equal workmanship. This work, which certainly 
is one of the finest that Greece has produced, does 
not exhibit the name of the artist: the inscription 
votive marti engraven on one of the legs, proves that 
it had been consecrated to the God of war. 

Mr. Rusher, of Banbury, will soon make public 
his improvements in typography. These improve- 
ments are described as likely to render printing 
more uniform and beautifuL The type will occupy 
less space, without being less legible, and will be 
particularly advantageous in those cases where it 
isdesirabletocombinetconomy with afull facedlet* 
ter. It is calculated that the expense of printed books 
M ill, by the new mode, be diminished one fourth. 

A gentleman from France, informs us, that as 
far as his observation extended, tlie French people 
were unanimously in favour of electing Bonaparte 
for life, and investing him with sovereign power and 
authority ...They were entirely sick of revolutionary 
expedients, and loose inefficient government.. ..So 
they can but enjoy the fruits of their industry ; and 
be secure from the tyranny of mob leaders, they 
care not who guides the vessel of State; or who 
makes or administers the laws. The common 
people, under the monarchy, knew they were the 
happiest on cartli, and they sigh for the return of 
old times. 

An indignant political writer, speaking of the 
new and dangerous power, acquired by the French 
in Louisiana, thus justly describes a large portion of 
our unprincipled republicans. « The inhabitants 
of Kentucky and Tennessee have very little attach- 
ment to their eastem brethren. Their interests are 
totally separate. They are, indeed, the rivals of 
the latter, and can be expected to make no sacri- 
fices for the preservation of union. All the pro- 
tection they want is occasionally against the Indians, 
which would be much more effectually afforded by 
the legions of France than by their own distant, 
and, in amilitary point of view, feeble government* 
As to patriot ismy he must be very little acquainted 
with their history, who expects to find it among 
them. Not one of them, who are arrived at years 
of maturity, was bom upon the spot. They -are 
entirely composed of emigrants ; all speculatorsy or 
agricultural adventurers : men who understand soil 
indeed extremely well, but who know nothing of 
country; who, like the late Duke of Bedford of glo- 
rious memory, can distinguish « with a learned 
spirit," all the various qualities of land and gravel, 
and loam, and marie, and chalk, and lime, and 
mud, and dung, but who have no more idea of na^ 
tional honour and independence, who think no more 
about their ancesloi-s, or their posterity, than the 
gamblers of Change Alley, or the f/amers of thf 
treaty of Amiens. 

So early as the year 17Sr, a Belgian wit wished 
to perpetuate the memory of the French revo- 
lution by painting firom the following illustrative 
symbols from fabulous and modei'n history. 

ITie Revolution, 
French Liberty 
National Convention 
French Constitution 
Fi-ench' Equality 



By the Box of Pandora 

Sal urn devouring his Children 

Tygers fighting 

The Chaos of Ovid 

Circe transforming the Com* 



French Religion 
The French people 
't'iftt pTCScni Prospect 
.^Yic ¥avurc 
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panions of Ulysses 
Artemise in Mourning 
Clouds driven by the Wind 
Snow before the Sun 
The he«ul of Medassu 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF 3IESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA. 

TO AN OLD FRUIT WOMAN. 
Poor hag^ what time the earliest sun beams shed 
Their splendid lustre round thy wretched head, 
Each morn I see thee quit thy low -thatched stall 
And take along with thee thy little ally 
The table, chair, of fruits the varied stores, 
^Vhich bounteous nature at this season pours. 
There near yon church, which shoots its.spire on 

high 
Thou sit'st to lure the traveller passing by, 
Thy ale inviting, foaming in the glass, 
Calls to thy table many a thirsty lass, 
Who stops to sip, and bending forward shows, 
A dosojn fairer, than the Alpine snows ; 
While amorous swains, in wonder view the maid, 
And gaze enamour'd, at the charms display 'd; 
Her loose thin robe plays fluttering to the breeze, 
And fancy pictures what no optic sees. 

Say as you see the fair trip lightly by 
Hear the gay titter, and the love lorn sigh. 
Do they not call those feelings to thy breast. 
Which sported there, while once by friends 

caress'd ; 
When innocence glow'd blooming in thy face, 
Thy ;w/W was virtue and thy form vra^ grace. 
I knew thee well, where broad Potomack pours 
His dimpling flood along the verdant shores, 
In early youth through all the virgin train, 
None danced so featly o'er the enamell'd plain; 
When thy soft voice tuned the gay notes of love. 
The melting strains an anchorite would move ; 
Who view'd thy charms, or heard thy voice, was 

fired; 
Each belle was envious, and each beau admired.... 
Alas, how changed I o'er thy once beauteous face 
The marks of guilt and misery I trace ; 
Seduced to sin, then by the wretch betray 'd. 
Thy virtue gone, the oHce fond lover fled.... 
Scorn 'd now by those, who once your friendship 

prized. 
Cast on the world, abandoned and despised ; 
What were thy feelings at that mournful day, 
When from your home you came in tears away. 
When thy stern father spumed thee from his door, 
And bade his child behold his face no more ; 
That sire, who once in fond caresses pressed 
His much loved daughter to his feeling breast. 
I saw him late upon his dying bed, 
The shades of death were hovering round his head, 
" I had a child," he cried " the loveliest maid 
That ere upon Potomack's meadows stray 'd ; 
I know not now, if through the earth she strays 
Or, chill'd by cruelty, has closed her days.... 
From Virtue's path by myunkindness hurl'd. 
Perhaps she roams an outcast on the world ; 
But, oh ! my friend, if ere you chance to see 
This long lost girl, oh! tell her this from me. 
Tell her, her sire repents, tell her in death, 
For her in prayers he spent his latest breath ; 
Remorse thou viper of the soul" he cried 
" Tell her likewise"....He press'd my hand and 

died 

And could a father thus his daughter spurn? 

To virtue doom her never to return ? 

Small was thy crime compared to that which 

moves 
A sire to sacrifice the child he loves. 

Poor wretch forlorn I see thee turn thy eyes 
In sullen misery to the pitying skies.... 
« Then shall I rest in peace at last, for there. 
No father scorns his suppliant daughter's prayer; 
'So female whispers cruel inlander's raise, 
'So friends desert no lover there betrays." 

Cambridc^cj July 14r/;, 1802. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

ODE 2lST. OF ANACREON, TRANSLATED BT 
T. MOORE, Esq. 

Observe when mother earth is dry, 
She drinks the droppings of the sky; 
And then the dewy cordial gives 
To ev'ry thirsty plant that lives. 
The vapours, which at evening weep, 
Are beverage to the swelling deepi 
And when the rosy sun appears. 
He drinks the ocean's misty tears. 
The moon too quaffs her paley stream 
Of lustre, from the solar beam.... 
Then, hence with all your sober thinking! 
Since Nature's holy law is drinking; 
I'll make the laws of Nature mine. 
And pledge the universe in wine. 



APOLLO TO A MAN OF GENIUS, ON HIS BEING 
SATIRIZED BY A WITLING. 

Whether he's worth your spleen or not, 
You've ask'd me to determine : 

I wish my friend a nobler lot. 
Than that of trampling vermin. 

A blockhead can't be worth our care. 
Unless that we'd befriend him : 

As you've some common sense to spare 
I'll paj^ what you may lend him. 



BROKEN CHINA, A FALL* 
Soon as the sun began to peep. 

And gild the morning skies. 
Young Doris from disorder'd sleep 

Unveil'd her radiant eyes. 

A guardian sylph, the ^vanton sprite 
^ That waited on her still. 
Had teaz'd her all the tedious night 
With visionary ill. 

Some shock of fate is surely nigh, 
Exclaim 'd the timorous maid ; , 

What do these horrid dreams imply ? 
My Cupid can't be dead? 

She call'd her Cupid by his name, 

In dread of some mishap; 
Wagging his tail her Cupid came, 

And jump'd into her lap. 

And now the best of brittle ware 
Her sumptuous table grac'd. 

The gentle emblems of the fair, 
In beauteous order plac*d. 

The kettle boil'd, and all prepar'd 

To give the moring treat, 
When Dick, the country beau appear'd, 

And bowing, took his seat. 

Well, chatting on of that and this, 
The maid reversed her cup. 

And, tempted by the forfeit kiss 
The bumpkin turn'd it up. 

With transport he demands the prize ; 

Right fairly it was won ! 
With many a frown the fair denies, 

Fond baits to draw him on 1 

A man must prove himself polite. 

In such a case as this ; 
So, Richard strives with all his might 

To force the forfeit kiss. 

But as he strove.. ..O dire to tell ! 

And yet with grief I must. 
The table turn'd, the china fell, 

A. heap of painted dustt 



O fatal purport of my dream ! 

The fair afllicted cried, 
Occasioned, I confess my shame^ 

By childishness and pride. 

For in a kiss... .or two... .or three, 
No mischief could be found ; 

Then, had I been more frank and free. 
My china had been sound. 



TO THE AUTHOR OF A COLLECTION OF POEMS, PVI^ 
PORTING TO BE WRITTEN BY NOBODT. 

Advance to fame. ...advance reveal'd ! 

Let conscious worth be bold : 
Why have you lain so long conceal'd, 

And hid Peruvian gold ? 

Dan Phoebus did with joy discern 

Your genius brought to light, 
And many a somebody should learn, 

From nobody to write. 

EPIGRAMS. 

ON THE APPROACHING NUPTIALS OF ▲ TOUVG LA^t 
WITH A MR. GREY. 

[Found in a very ancient manuscript.] 
With all that blooming sweetness in thy fiu:e, 

Wih beauty, radiant as the god of day, 
With active limbs, shape, elegance and grace, 
With all these tests of youth..».tho}i'h soon be 
Grey. 



[On seeinc; the lady of Sir John Day, and her cmwa Mist 
Orcbara, pass through Birminghanii in December ^ on llttir 
way to London.] 

While nipping frosts with deadly bite> 

Our choicest fruits consume ; 
Behold to feast, at least, our sight, 

An Orchard, in ^11 bloonu 

And what is passing strange besides. 

With equal truth we say. 
That, just preceding Christmas tide. 

Came smiling Lady Day. 



The Capricious 
Old Noll, as city prattlers tell. 
Was always known to promise well ; 
Appoint your time to ask him home, 
" He'll come, indeed, he'll surely come," 
Engaged at six, " hell come at seven, 
And chat away until eleven". 
Now all seems fair and fix'd, but yet 
How soon the old one can forget 
His word, and teach his friends to know^ 
He'll never come \f promised to\ 
When next you wish false Noll to sed. 
And bind him to your company ; 
Bid Betty tell him " not at home," 
Or charge him strictly not to come ; 
He who ne'er calls, when most desir'd. 
Eccentric comes, when least requir'd. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IKAMERICA. 
rftAHSLATBD FROM THB GERMAN OF BULOW. 

FOR THE POST FOLIO. 

(Continued,) 
CHAPTER XXXIH. 

jinii' democratic gradations of rank, Anti-republican 
sentiments and opinions, National phlegm..^,Gre€n 
cresiesi Gangers^ Indifference fir the sciences* 
yefferson,—*Bartramu;/rke Americans ifcar little 
resemblance to the English. 

Various gradations of rank may be observed in 
America, as well as in Germany. The first class, 
ts they call themselves, consists of the land spe- 
culators, the principal public officers, and in gene- 
ral, those who live the most expensively. They 
look down with the greatest contempt upon the 
second class. The respect of the Americans for 
• money is very great. They submit with great 
humility to this contempt. This first class are 
full of the most ridiculous vanity. Their fashion 
of having arms painted upon their carriages is 
peculkrly laughable. This class is altogether 
anti republican, and at hfcart, devoted to the Eng- 
lish constitution, which they would be glad to see 
introduced in America* Tiiis aristocraiic order, 
•HtcempCed to give the title of " his Highness," 
to the president of the United States, in order to 
£finiiJiarize the people with monarchical ideas. 
What this class most desire, would be to have a 
son of the king oi England, king of America, in 
irhich case, they would be the lords. The French 
jrerohition is a very unpleasant dash across their 
account ; and therefore they bear a most raging 
hatred to the French nation. At present their 
policy consists in connecting themselves again as 
closely as possible with England, and we see that 
in this they have been hitherto tolerably sucessfuK 
The second class again cannot bear, in their com- 
pany any one belonging to the third, which con- 
idsts of the tradesmen, whom they call mechanics. 
These classes are all discriminated by the degree 
of expense in their living, or their apparent wealth. 
The Americans have inherited from the English 
a detestable expression which fixes the worth of a 
Jnan> solely in the quantum of money, which he 
as supposed to possess. They say very gravely 
• sucli a. njan is worth ten,'* or " he is worth 
twenty thousand pounds." They have another 
expression which seems to have been dictated by 
the same spirit; they call a republic " a cominon- 
•realtH," a word tantamount to " the general riches^ 
rrtatCj or property* We see by this, very clearly 
thattfeey consider liberty, as consisting singly and 
alone in the protection, acquisition, and enjoyment 
►f property; that th:;y can imagine no higher ob- 
ect of human society, and that they would cer- 
tinly stare at the man, without understanding him, 
-fco should tell them, that the object of society, 
no other, than the utmost possible cultivation 
id perTcction of all the faculties of man. When 
ey rnean to confer their highest eulogium upon 
mention, they say it is " a money making country/' 
ry ^aaually boast of their o^a in tiioss terms, 



hence it is.evident that they viewmoney making as 
the highest purpose of life. They appear to look 
upon the essence of a free state, as consisting in 
the smallness of the sacrifices necessary for the 
public good. They generally deem it folly, to haz- 
ard ones blood and treasure for the national ho- 
nour. They cannot bear the French nation, for be- 
ing so devoted to its national honour. The com- 
parison is too humiliating for them. Nothing 
excited among them so deep an horror as the 
operation of a forced loan. Such a thing would 
be utterly impracticable in America. Others may, 
if they please, admire such self-interested repub- 
licans as in my opinion, are the Anglo-Americans; 
I for my part, with good leave, will for the pre- 
sent, be dispensed from sharing this admiration. 
They do themselves justice in calling their state 
a common-wealth and not a republic. The Greeks 
and Romans, and the modern Fi'ench, they call 
republicans. « All these," say they « are military 
states whose citizens in a foolish quest of glory 
sacrificed themselves for the public good." They 
cannot endure any of them. They might add, that 
if the Athenians had been wise, they woirfd have 
submitted themselves to Xerxes, and never have 
ventured the battles of Salamis and Flataea. The 
Americans indeed, as we have seen, in their war 
for independence had already submitted themselves 
to the English, excepting only two thousand men, 
with whom general Washington effected the sur- 
prize at Trenton, and among this little band, most 
of the soldiers were native Europeans. General 
Washington, who well knows his countrymen, says 
in letters to his friends which the Americans pre- 
tend to be forgeries, but which he has never dis- 
avowed, and which are altogether worthy of him, 
" our want of virtue makes me despair of a succes- 
ful issue to our undertaking." He wrote this at the 
beginning of the war. 

An extraordinary phlegmatic turn, is observable 
in so many individuals, that it seems in fact to be an 
effect of the climate. I have often hud time to 
repeat in Englisli, a German phrase to the Penn- 
sylvanian Germans before they would drawl out in 
a sluggish tone their answer. I believed indeed 
they had not understood me, as their German is 
not proper German, but they assured me to the 
contrary. This slowness of conception seems lo 
proceed from an obstructed circulation of the blood, 
and the same cause produces the numerous instan- 
ces of insanity, which are at the same time usually 
accompanied with epileptic fits. The Now-Englan- 
ders are equally phlegmatic. I made aquaintance 
on a journey with a person from that country, who 
in his most animated exertions for conversation, 
could bring out about two words in a minute. 
Nothing appeared to him so ridiculous as warmth. 
He was, however, a man of some understanding, 
and sighed to think how much his country was 
in want of able men. He went even so far as to 
wish> that some such goods might be imported from 
Europe. -^ 

They are not fond, at least in Pennsylvania, of 
seeing Europeans come among them, unless it be 
such as^are obliged to sell themselves, and whom 
they can employ at bard labour. They arc morti- 



fied again, when an European returns home, be* 
cause this seems to indicate, that all among them 
is not so admirable, and that they themselves have 
been found not so extremely amiable, as they be- 
lieve 'themselves, and as writers, blinded by pre- 
judice have told them, they were. Egotism is 
never to be satisfied^ 

Young Americans are for the most part, exces- 
sively silly company, the well educated and travel- 
led persons excepted. The French call sucIi 
inexperienced uneducated boys, green Creoles, 
(des ci^oles verts,) as in German we usually say of 
such a person, " he is not yet dry behind the eais»" 
These green Creoles believe that their country b a 
paradise, and every other a hell. This is natural : 
for they have been told so, and have seen nothing. 
Of Gennany in particular they have the absurdest 
ideas. They enquire, for instance, whether iher^ 
are stone houses in Germany, and Avhether a houstc 
as big, as that of Robert Morris, is to be met with 
there? Whether any corn grows in France, seeing 
that the French import some from America? whe- 
ther people sometimes eat roast-meat in Germany, 
or nothing but potatoes, as in Ireland; and other 
like stupid absurdities. These green Creoles are 
peculiarly insupportable, by their attempts to play 
the rake, for which they are not properly organized* 
They mutually laugh at one another's wretched 
nonscubc, and think to assume thereby the repu- 
tation of a witty society. I was prevented fiom 
sleeping, a whole night through, at an inn, by one 
of these ingenious green creolising companies. I 
paid puriiculur attention to what they said; and 
heard nothing, which among persons of any taste, 
could have excited the smallest sensation. Yet they 
laughed immoderately, and continually until broad 
day, when these green Creoles disappeared. 

Tliesc green Creoles are in truth very tiresome 
company, but they are harmless; on the other hand, 
the sect of the gouge rs, is much more dangerous. 
This academy of eye-pluckers, does not extend 
itself to the northward of the river Potomac. 
These follows are much in the habit, by the pres^ 
sure of the thumb, to pluck a man's eye out of his 
head. They are especially dangerous to travellers 
whom they think they observe to be well educated. 
They are at first civil ; then without cause grow 
insolent, and if you resent this, your eyes arc 
gone, in an instant. None but a true green Creole, 
could understand here in a literal sense, the expres- 
sions of " sect" and •' academy," which I have 
used. I only mean by them a set of piiople, who 
have used themselves expressly to the practice of 
this hellish art, who mutually instruct one another 
in it, who properly make a trade of it, and seel^ 
their greatest pleasure in it. Eye-plucking is ia 
Virginia practised even by the gentlemen. They 
challange one another to it, as otliers do, to fight 
with pistols; notwithstanding this, they are no^ 
properly gougers, or eye-pluckers, as every fencer 
is not a fencing-master. I beg those of my read- 
ers, who know how to read, to forgive this explau"* 
alion, it is made only for a certain sect, which caa 
understand nothing, but what is expressed in a 
plain literal sense; this sect is that of the Amei> 
comanes ' 
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It appears always to be the national opinion of of civil dissensions, toembitler the cup of social life, I 
ihc Americans, that with the exception of readinj^, 
writing, cypherinfj, and, for surveyors, a few rules 
of geometry and trigonometry, the sciences are 
of no great utility. The New-Englanders have 
more respect for them, but even their regard is 
confined to the knowledge, immediately useful to 
the farmer, the merchant, &c. such as may chiefly 
he collected in the " young man's companion." 
The Germans in Pcnnsylvunia, however, are above 
all the rest, enemies to literature. The only Ger- 
man books sold among them, and at a profit of 70 
per cent, are song books imported from Frankfort, 
on the Mayn. Besides, the barbarians Avho speak 
German in Pcnnsylv;;nia have broughttheIangi;a;;e 
into such extreme discredit, that Americans born 
even of German parents, if they have any education, 
are ashamed to speak it — Such a ccuntry offers no 
good refuge to German men of letters, and the 
schoolmaster Reiche, a man well known in Ger- 
many, died there in wretched poverty. America 
possesses some men of science, yet living, at the 
head of whom stands Mr. Jefferson of N^irginia, 
known by an ingenious book in opposition to 
BuBbn. Bartram, who has published a bombastic, 
though in a botanical point of view, not a contempti- 
ble description of his travels in Florida likewise 
lives, not far from Philadelphia. Mr. Muhlenberg, 
minister of the German Lutheran church at Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, is esteemed the first botan- 
ist in America. 

The Americans bear very little resemblance to. 
the English. Their form of stature is altogether 
different. The F.nglish are a much handsomer na- 
tion. There arc indeed, strong, nervous men, to 

be met with in America, but they are generally the 

first generation from European parents. Upon 

these, the climate has not produced its full effect. 

The Americans of the second or third generation, 

are tall, but surprisingly thin, and weak in the 

bonesl I havt seen persons of fifty, so extremely 

thin, as to have a ridiculous half-grown appearance, 

though, at the same time, considerably tall. They 

arc further, active, but feeble. Their flesh is soft 

and flabby, or as the French expresses it JIasquc. 

This is very detrimental to the fair sex; for in 

this respect, I once saAv in company a ptr&on who 

observed of a lady then piesent, that she must have 

bceh very handsome in her youth, but thereupon 

was informed that the lacly, was not yet eighteen. 

There are very handsome faces, but they arc ephe- 
meral flowers. Fair female ccmpkctions are un- 
common. Handsome heads of hair not very fre- 
quent. The bosom for the most part is flat, and 

flabby, the shoulders round and arched, and the 

back crooked. This is at least generally the case 

in Philadelphia. Blooming colours are seldom 

seen. In New-England, fresher colours, and in 

'general a greater share of beauty is prevalent. 



POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
To form a just estimate of Mr. Burr's political 
ronduct, since his elevation to the Vice-Prcsiderxy, 
It is of no small importance to abcerlain, how far 
he has approvc^d and promoted, or censured and 
opposed the lystcm of removals from office, on the 
sfile gro'ind of political cpinions. The immediate 
operation of this system, us it has been carried into 
effect^ we arc not disposed to comment upon. The 
American people, throughout the union have wit- 
nessed it. They are neither callous to the feelings 
of humanity, nor deaf to the voice of Justice. They 
have sense to see, and sensibility to feel, amply suf- 
fidtnt for this occasion. Their judgment we believe 
is made up in this case, and we leave it with them 
to ])ronoui:ce ?t. Neither shall we here descant 
i: rn the more remote consequences of this new 
prtpciple introduced into the administration of our 
government; upon its tendencies to whet the edge 



to add ten-fold venom to the stings of faction, to 
corrupt and degrade the morals of our citizens, and 
to make war instead of peace, the fomlamental 
principle cf mutual relation between man and man. 
These consequences have not yet had lime to unfold 
themselves. But they are imminent; they are 
inevitable. The nation will feel them in the spasms 
of intein'ul ccnvulsion, and will know where to fix 
the responsibility of its first introduction. 

If wc believe the writer of the " View," Mr. 
Burr's conduct upon this subject has been doubly 
exceptionable. He has at once been culpable in 
recommending forcibly the new system, and in 
pretending to disapprove it. This charge is direct, 
and explicit, nor can we disguise the impression 
that it has some colour of evidence to support it. 
The eloquent writer of the pamphlet signed Lucius 
Junius Brutus, had already suggested suspicions cf 
the same nature, and sirxe the publication of the 
" View," Mr. Duane, who is understood to be in 
the peculiar confidence of the President, and who 
in these party-bickeringb at New-Yoik, has hitherto 
profesfccd a sort of stately neutrality, declares in the 
most formal terms, that all the removals of national 
oflficcrs in that state were made by the advice of 
Mr. Burr, and all the new officers appointed at his 
recommendation ; excepting only the naval-officer. 
He adds that Mr. Burr was very desirous that this 
place should be bestoAved upon Mr. M. L. Davis, 
and expressed much diss^atisfaction, upon being 
disappointed of this wish. Thus far his statement 
corroborates that of the pamphleteer, and in this 
instance, being in some sort official, it is entitled to 
more credit, than the representations of Mr. Duane 
generally deserve. 

Another measure of the present administration 
which will furnish one of the most decisive features 
of its character, for the animadversion of posterity, 
has been the repeal of the judiciary law, for the 
sake of removing from office, contrary to the letter 
and the spirit of tbe constitution, sixteen individual 
judges. From the conduct of the Vice-President, 
in senate, upon that occasion, the men who have 
the real liberties of this country sincerely at heart, 
did see cause to hope that he v/culd eventually de- 
feat that shameless violation of the most precious 
principles of freedom. In him they tliought they 
perceived some " compunctious visiiings of Nature" 
in favour of his solemn oath, and his country's 
rights. At the moment when the arm of hifuriat- 
ed faction was raised to aim a vital stab at public 
justice, and the rule of equal laws, they saw the 
murderous hand for cne moment suspended! A 
ray of light glimmered across the deadly gloom of 
that cruel hour. The genius of American liberty, 
prostrate at the feet of Mr. Burr, like Arthur at the 
feet of Hubert, was imploiung for mercy ; the irons 
destined to put out his eyes were heated — Mr. 
Burr relented, and gave them time to cool. The 
pure and genuine patriots throughout the union, 
had one moment of soothing hope. They cherished 
tlic belief, that the malice of the burnii^g coal was 
Rone; that 



•* The breath of heaven had blown his spirit cut, 
•* And sirew'U repentant ashes o'er his head." 

This hope was but a pleasing illusion. Faction in 
frenzy, gnashed his teeth ; called in all his scatter- 
ing forces — Rudely thrust aside the interposing 
shield, and without even averting his face, consum- 
mated the crime, in the blood of his helpless victim. 
The guardian angel of our union, shriek'd at the 
deed, and wing'd his flight to purer worlds. The 
independence of our judiciai-y is no more. 

We believe the day will ccme, when Mr. Burr 
will himself consider his conduct on this occasion 
among the most meritorious actions of his life. 
We believe the day will come, when full justice 
will be given him for it in the public opinion. But 
we wish it were in his power to prcvc that he hwl 



always been averse to the sacrifice of the judicial 
department. Vv hat says the author of the View? 

" Mr. Lurr was in the first ebullition of hi» 
" patrioti>m, so decidedly for the measure, that no 
'^ lime in his opinion cught to be lost. An extra 
'^ session ought to be cijlled to abolish the system 
" before it could l:c put in operation. Such was 
'* the tinkling, and high tounding /)rc/t5ii6 ii* of the 
" man. Let us now Icck at the evtnt.** 

He then goes en to show, that the act was pcr» 
pctrated wiihout the aid cf j/r. Burr! ,apd argue* 
that his real intention, in referring the repeal lot 
select ctmnuttcc, by his casting vote, was to defeat 
the bill itself, ^^'c are willing for tJie honour of 
Mr. Burr to believe this ; and we think tliat nothing 
but a formal avcwrd cf his intention wa» wanting, 
to make it the fairest of his titles to the esteem of 
his country. Yet without that {brmal avowal, and 
en the supposi'.iou that Mr. Burr had previously 
been so urgent for this wicked prostration of prin- 
ciple as he is represented, we must consider it » 
an equivocal act, the real character and moti>ti(£ 
which can only be explained by the future condua 
of the Vice-FiX'sident. 

These are the only objects of a public nature, in 
the course of Mr. Burr's career iu his present 
tfficc, upon which the writer of the pampUet can 
cast a colour of reproach. For it is indeed requir- 
ing too much of us, to say we must believe Mr. Burr 
averse to the proposed amendment of the constitu- 
lion directing separate and specific votes for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, because he 
trembled upon reading the bill introduced in tht 
senate for that purpose. It is exacting too severe st 
tax upon our credulity, to contend tiiat Mr. Burr is 
a traitor to his country, for having voa:s\cd ** an 
union of all honest men," in a company of federal- 
ists on the anniversary of Washington's birth-day. 
These accusations, trivial in their nature, and 
lame in their evidence, prove much more forcibly 
the malice of their author than the guilt cf thdr 
object. 

I'he remainder of the pamphlet relates to 3fe. 
Burr's transactions in the state of New- York, £nt 
as a member of the convention which asstmblcdia 
October 1801, for the purpose of altering the state 
constitution ; and afterwards at the spring electioos 
for members of Congress and of the state legislattut. 
Here it was that tlie long dissembled and smother- 
ed animosities, between his party anci that cf the 
Clinton family blazed out. The coalitioB betveea 
them had never been cordi;d, and by ks htmre 
could not be durable. The first public qoesticA 
upon which tliey met in formal oppo^taoiv^ vu 
upon the numbers to which the senate of New-Yoik 
should be reduced. There had been some thoughts 
among the united faction, to abolish the senate be? 
cause it *' had become a perfect aristocracy," ud 
was " unpopular."....But Mr. De Wilt Clinton i^ 
a member of the body, and had then no prospect 
of being so soon translated to the senate of the unio» 
To keep open the senate, was therefore an 6Sft i 
to him, and to other Clintons, who must all bef^ 
vided for some how or otlier. Mr! Burr toolA 
his friends to prompte, for which purpose a scsilt 
was a convenient machine. Such, as may be cd* 
lected from the pamphlet, were the only znotins 
which guided these pretended republicaus in tbcB 
final determination to spare one of the \ ital men- 
hers of a free government. But for the priratt 
personal views of De Witt Clinton and Aaron Bmc,' 
the senate of New-York, would have been sacriSc- 
ed without a struggle. In agreeing, however, ts 
preserve this aristocratic institution, they detenriia- 
ed to reduce its numbers. What necessity thcw 
couFd be for curtailing the numbers of a Iegi*JutiiJ 
branch, consisting only of 43 persons, it is i.oi c^ 
to perceive. But the cjiminution of expense vs.Vi 
bait for the multitude] and the weakening of uiii 
tocratic ii fluence, was an argument suited to thj 
iiiicllect of the factic 
D\ 
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ftsnimost excess; for cutting down the senate to 
15 or 18, fixing at last, however, upon 24. His 
secret object in this was to I'cnder the body more 
easily manageable by himself; and to deprive Dc 
Witt Clinton, of the chance of getting re-elected, 
tt least for some years; The Clinton's sa^t the 
absurdity of the argument that the influence of an 
aristocratic assembly is proportioned, to its num- 
bers} but they dared not meet the popular, though 
paltry consideration, of saring a few annual hundreds 
of dolhrs. .They were content therefore to clip 
away the numbers of the senate, just so much as 
should leave De Witt Clinton's expectations of re- 
election anirapatrcd; and their standard number 
was 32, Such was the issue upon which the party 
first divided. Mr. Burr at first carried his point 
in the convention. But the next day George Clin- 
ton, jun. rallied the tixrops of the family, and bore 
away the palm of victory from the Vice-President. 
From this time the discord between these virtu- 
«is^ republicans became irreconcileable ; and at the 
spring dections, though acting with apparent un- 
animity they were in feet manoeuvering >vith the 
utmost activity against each other. In this party 
management the Clinton's had the advantage, and 
excluded every one of Mr. Burr's friends from the 
nomination li«t, wliich they confined altogether to 
themselves, and their adherents. The same George 
Clinton, jun. who had triumphed over Mr. Burr in 
the convention, was now brought forward again, as 
one of their condidates. Upon which, Mr. Swart- 
wout, the marshall of the district, and the ardent 
friend of Mr. Burr, could no longer contain his 
boiling resentments. He declared the expulsion of 
George Clinton's name from the list, was his ulti- 
matum, and without it hostilities should instantly 
commence. The Clintonians were intimidated. 
They consented to strike out the obnoxious name ; 
but the man and his family would not abide by the 
bargain. They endeavoured to carry him against 
the final agreement of their own committee of no- 
minations, but fedled of success. The ftiries of 
rival ambition and mutual disappointment were all 
lat loose, and the vxAct of the Clinton's, seizing in- 
stantly the trumpet, proclaimed lo all the world, 
that Mr. Burr is, and was, and was always known 
to be a base, and selfish hypocrite, a treacherous 
political impostor! 

Since the publication of our first remarks upon 
this pamphlet, evidence from various quarters has 
arisen to prove, what we believed upon the first 
perusal ; that it teems with a multitude of misre- 
presentations. The author's historical chain is 
composed of here and there one solitary link of 
£Etcts^ connected together by five or six of his own 
rancorous suspicions: the chances of truth in such 
a narrative are small.... As a statement of facts there- 
fore this work is entitled to very little credit; but 
as a document of the views, the principles, the 
n&oral and political character of the party wliich now 
^ovenift the American Union, of the means by 
vrhich they burst open tlie doors of public honours 
and confidence, and of the causes which now lead 
them to drag one another before the tribunal of the 
pobJiCy as the vilest of malefactors, it is an histori- 
cal voucher of no trivial importance. This consi- 
deration alone has induced us to bestow so much no- 
tice upon a work, which, as a literary perfonnance, 
ia worthy of such a cause. We presume }t is from 
the same pen, which has so laboriously vindicated, 
in Cbeetham's newspaper, the we of the third person 
piural^ We. 

It has been above remarked, that the editor of 
the Aurora, who, as the President's confidential 
friend and publisher, so happily styles himself the 
*' Organ of t lie popular will," has hitJierto maintained 
I sort of neutrality, between the rivals of New- York, 
riiis neutrality, however, is not partial to Mr. Burr. 
IVith him, Mr. Duaue has dealt very roundly; and 
old him> without ceremony, " that if the motives 
' £ar the suppression of Wood's history vere not 
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« satisfactorily explained to the public, his (-Burr's) 
" standing with tlie republican interest was gone." 
The Vice-President of the United States, must have 
thought this language someM'hat extraonlinary, ad- 
dressed to him by William Duane^ unless he ccn- 
sidered him as the organ of another will : as the 
Talthybius of the American Atrides. 

The declaration of war, therefore, between tlie 
first and second officer of the union is not yet 
formal ; and the following passage in the last page 
of the " View" must be looked upon as premature, 

'* Mr. Burr is sensible, that, previous to the ad- 
journment of Congress, the repul)lican members 
had given him up I and it only remains for the peo- 
ple to confii*m the opinion of evert branch or the 
GOVERNMENT, conccmlng his political conduct. 
He no longer enjoys the confidence of the government ! 
He is no longer viewed as a man attached and belong' 
ing to the republican party,'' 

We believe it, however, impossible for these two 
eminent personages cordially to coalesce again, for 
some years. Mr. Burr's reluctance at being plac- 
ed Sn tlie chair of the union, appeai-ed to be so very 
faint J in renouncing the competition for the tempt- 
ing prize he cast so many " longing, lingering looks 
behind;" his scruples were so Avilling to be over- 
come, his resistance so anxious to be subdued, that 
they will not easily coincide with the stubbornness 
of the President's virtues, in behalf of the " man of 
the people." Some other candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency must be selected by the ^^ cabinet council of 
the national elections,'* But we think Mr. De Witt 
Clinton^s candidate, will not yet be likely to suc- 
ceed. In comparing the first presidential election 
under the federal constitution with the last, we 
think the people of the United States have made 
no small proficiency in the bathos of government, 
or art of political sinking : but we must confess they 
have many gradations deeper to descend, before 
they can reach the level ft" Dc Witt Clinton. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 

[It is not the habit of the Editor to read attentively, or to 
• copy frequently, the speeches of the opposition in Great- 
Britain. TIm; following speech of Mr. Sheridan is pie- 
served, not for its rectitude of reasoning, or the correct- 
ness of its politics, but because it is a lively specimen of 
brilliant wit, and because it contains a compliment to a 
great statesman, whose mighty talents thus cballenge the 
respect of one of the keene&t of his political foes ] 

SHERIDAN'S SPEECH, 

ON THK DEFINITIVE TUEATT. 

IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

FRIDAY, MAY 14. 

** Sir, at this late hour, (about 2 o'clock) it is 
with extreme reluctance 1 rise toaddress the 
house, and to trespass upon your time and pati- 
ence. I shall not be singular to-night inthe pro- 
fessions I make you of avoiding details; but 
sir, in one respect, my conduct will difi'er from 
any other gentleman's who has addressed you. 
I will keep my word^^(A laugh, ) — If 1 feel repug- 
nance to rise at so late an hour, I feel equally 
strange with respect to the unpopularity, which I 
fear I must expeiience. It is natural to every per- 
son to have pleasure in voting in a majority, though 
to that pleasure, I believe, I have long been a 
jfron^e^r— Among the strange things we are con- 
tinually witnessing, is the strange division of par- 
lies at present in this house. Sir, I have heard it 
said, that there are about fwelve or thirteen differ^ 
ent parties among us ! Nay, some carry the num- 
ber much farther. Now I scarcely expect a single 
vote with me beyond that little circle of a consti- 
tutional part^', who have, for the last ten years 
been the objects of so much unqualified abuse; but 
those men who have so often been held up to pub- 
lic opprobrium, are the very same whose every 
prediction hua been fulfilled^ ancl every fear real- 
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ized. The discuLSion of this necessary but dis- 
graceful treaty of peace to night, is a confirmation 
oftl^e propriety of their political conduct dunng 
the whole coui-se of the war.— My fii<;nd3 mu;»t 
feci poignant shame and deep humiliation at the 
situation to which by tliesc terms the country h 
reduced, but Vt^hich they have lalicurcd steadily to 
avert. Tliosc who oppose this peace have beeiv 
arraigned as aiming at a censure on the issue of 
the ntgocialions, and on the ministers themselves. 
And certainly, sir, their object is to condemn the 
peace and cast a klur on the abilities of his majesty 's 
ministers. 13ut, in this conduct of theirs, they 
have, at least, the merit of being consistent. I 
support the peace, because I feel confident no bet- 
ter terms, considering all circumstances could b^ 
gdt. 'J'heir predecessors had taken care of that. 
They had left them no choice^ but between an ex- 
pensive, bloody, and fruitless war, and perilous atul 
hollow peace. They have chosen the best of liie 
alternatives. Now, says the minister, they who 
oppose me depress the country. I thank these 
nev) oppositionists for their manly firmness, in 
coming forward, and opposing upon their own 
principles, this degrading treaty. Let the people 
of this country be fially aware of all the circumstan- 
ces of the peace. They have done their duty, then, 
in thus publicly discussing them. But a right 
hon. gentleman— not here this evening— an ex- 
minister too— -suspects something more. If he 
has not altered his opinions since yesterday, he 
suspects their motives. They, says he, disapprove 
the treaty, and attack administration, because they 
wish to drive out ministers, and succeed to their 
places, and for that purpose, they have formed a 
confederacy. Truly, sir, a heavy charge; but I 
must declare, that they have never veiled theii* 
opinions. Some of them especially have at all 
times been very open. And I conceive that it 
would be high injustice to suspect them upon slight 
grounds of a dirty cabal to turn out the present 
ministers. Says the hon. gentleman, upon their 
principles, they would never have made peace* 
Why so, we have always said! It is now therefore 
confirmed, that a leading part of the late mini&tiy 
acted upon such principles. But the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Dundas) yesterday denounced their 
foul ambition, and their design to trip up the hetls 
of their successors I Another great discovery is 
now made — These person's principles >yere such 
as rendered a peace impossible j and yet the very 
men who say so, have been thanking, them all, as. 
the saviours of the country III Can the Rt. hon. 
gentleman account for his inconsistency? I should 
think not; and yet he looks so confidently, I al- 
most think he could. He thought I was cheering 
him, as if 1 did not suppose him a constant sup., 
porter of the war, and he assures the house ''he 
was a steady friend to it !" But he has no>y found 
out that it was necessary to stop. I say, why not, 
have stopped a little sooner ? Why not before you, 
were so much exhausted? For instance, whe«- 
Bonaparte made you an offer ? Now, however, he 
finds the necessity of peace. But is this such a 
peace as will i^ive us real repose ? Consider your 
debt and tuxes, and the necessity which seems to 
be at length coming upon us of keeping up apeacc 
establishment unknown in this country. It is la*, 
men table to see yon all split into miserable parties, 
when your great enemy is uniting every possible , 
means of extending his power? Yen are squab- 
bling about the measuiing of ribbands and tapes 
and the paltry revenues of MultOy when much 
greater objects are before you I the events of every . 
day seem to call more and more for the compression 
of tliat public feeling, that the time Avill come 
when French encroachments and oppositions 
must cease, and when the voice of this country 
must be clearly raised against tlieir atrocious and 
tyrannical conduct ? the rt. hon. gent- says" we 
have Y)veserved ^^^ honour /" JJoiiovjr depends mprc 
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on llic manner of doing a Ihin^ than onllic tiling; 
jtst'ir. We had a great armament at the time of 
Hegociation, but I don't hear that it carried any 
one whatever ! This, say they is a pence in wliich 
ve relinquish nothing, and gain much I Will any 
man of common sense undertake to prove th«it ? I 
defy him to name the single object^ ever varying, 
ever shifting, unrelinquished. W^hat did we go 
to war for? Why, to prevent French cggriindize- 
nent. Have we done that ? No. Then we were 
lo rescue Holland I Is that accomplished or re- 
I'nquished ? No, Brabant was a sine (^va mm J Is it 
gained ? No. Then come security and indemnitjl 
Are they o!)tained ? No — The laie minister told 
us that the example of a Jacobin govei-nment in 
Kurope, founded on the ruins of the Holy Altar, 
and the tomh of a martyred monarch, was a f pec- 
l icle so dreadful and infectious to Christendcm, 
th^t we could never be sale while it existed, and 
rould do nothing short of our very last effort for 
its destruction. Now, Sir let us see what wc have 
got. Cut wh^t have we laid out for all these fine 
Kvords which at last gave way to security and indem- 
nity? Why, near 200,000 /iv^j and 300 millions 
of money ? And we have gotten Ceylon and 'irin- 
idad. I should propose, that, as we have given to 
©ur heroes titles from the places where there lau- 
rels were won, our St^ Vincents^ Nelsons of the 
Nile^ &c. so wc should name Ceylon^ Security Island^ 
rnd call Trinidad the Isie of Indemnity I ! ! Now if 
we look at the state of Kuropc, we find the Noble 
I-,ord opposite, has a most curious and convenient 
epithet, which he applies to what is rather a dis- 
fcgreesihlc object to him (Lord Hawkesbury) ! He 
talks of its being in an uncomfortable — Was it ? — Oh 
no I — unsatisfactory if^i/^.— Germany, Holland, Ita- 
ly, they are allin an unsatisfactory state ; and so I 
fupposc is Switzerland, which now seems likely 
to undergo a division among her powerful neigh- 
bours. That innocent and virtuous, suffering, 
venerable country is now I suppose in an unsaiis^ 
fjctory state J But Great-Biitain is all this time far 
from languor. She is in an unsatisfactory state* 
However, a grave and learned gentlemen, (Mas- 
ter of the Rolls) tells us for our comfort,, that not- 
with5tandir.g all that has happened, here we all 
lire debating and doing business in all the old forms 
and customs of the house ! Pray now could not 
tliis have happened, S\ippoiingwe had never gone 
fn war ? I think that he should have made that out 
Ifcfore he congratulated us s > warmly upon our pre- 
sent debate " under all the old forms of the house!** 
1'he Minister too, goes on according to old forms: 
he has his majorities according to custom. Prus- 
fiia can go on too in its old forms ! Is this armed 
repose, this hollow peace, then, the fruit of our 
inng and glorious war ! A great deal too has been 
«aid to be gained by the disposition of France to 
lay aside Jacobinism. But the grand consolation 
of all is in looking to Bonaparte as the extirpator 
ot jacobinism. The learned gentleman however 
states to this house, that it is the nature of Jaco- 
binism, if driven from any country, always to l©ck 
with pride and ambition to a settlement in the place 
ivherj it had birth, and to fix itself iliere. So now, 
*this*» child r.nd champion of Jacobinism^'* as she 
was styled, is to become a parasite, I'hc child of 
sin is to destroy his mother ! As this jacobinism 
i=iby the hte minister stated to be a vice, never to 
he eradicated from the bosom when it has once been 
imjilantcd, all Ilurope will doubtless look to this 
great consul for its destruction. Indeed he seems 
very desirous of extending liis care to his neigh- 
bours ! Suppose you make him king of Europe at 
rwff, and he will soon extirpate all the Jacobinism 
th.it infects It ! My alarms begin when the alarms 
of some persons cease. The great question about 
til- (lingers oftlie French revolution were always 
up'^n the degree of tlie clanger to be apprehended. 
.So iif danger was always allowed: but to suppose 
The people of thi$ country so miserably infatuated 
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as to fall in love with dirt, and blood, and ^j i Hot! ncs, 
with all the atrocious deformities oftlie system 
of Robe5piere,and thatnow when Trance is" cover- 
ed with glory" though certainly without liberty, cr 
any thing that much resembles it, there should be 
nothing to dazzle or captivate, is out of my com- 
prehension. If there be in this country men of 
dangerous ambition, Bonaparte is the man to hold 
out to them, by his amI>itious and successful conduct, 
an example I An example however much stronger 
than any thing that could attract the people in 
the exhibitions of riot and murder, nnsociaiity and 
ferocity of manners ! But they say — He has begged 
pardon of God and man by his piety and penitence I 
No — he has restored bishops with the salaries of 
curates, and made them all spies and informers 
in his favour by a solemn oath ! He has made 
his own use of them all. How has he acted to 
Switzerland ? How to us I Why by condescending 
to receive our humiliating submission of every 
thing you had acquired by the powers of your ar- 
my and navy I I must trust to our valour to defend 
us against his armies; and 1 pray l>caven to protect 
us against the effects of \\\% penitence and piety! I 
must confess, that nothing has been stated against 
this peace unaccompanied by proofs.—*! had rather 
given to Trance Malta, and taken the Cape, than 
Iiavc made this absurd arrangement! If the late 
secretary for the war department were here— 
wIk) is perhaps (JooUng at Mr* Pitt) by )^reac>— he 
might have made a whimsical charge against the 
present ministers. He (Mr. Dundas) said, that 
" the minister who should give up the Cape would 
deserve to lose his head! ! !** There sits the minister 
however, with his head safe upon his shoulders. I 
have almost a mind to attack him on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Dundas! Malta would have been a 
great acquisition to us, and therein I agree with 
the war secretary. It would have stood, with the 
British (standard flying in the centre ot the Medi- 
teranean, " like a great seamark saving those that 
eye it ! " Ministers affirm the emperor of Russia 
would not take care of Malta. If they will tell me 
so ujwn their honor^ I will believe them— otherwise, 
upon fny honor, I won't believe any body that says 
so. That did not appear to be Paul's idea of it. 
Perhaps he was mad! There was, however, 
some method in his madness: but) sir, there's 
a message that Bonaparte has sent to his 
tnbunatc concerning some Russian soldiers who 
are to go and lake good care of the republic of the 
Beven Islands, and they may, prohably be intend- 
ed for Alexandria, and may be connected with f<>me 
plan against Turkey. Sir, if any thing in the 
shape of a statesman v/ill S9y in this house, that lie 
looks at that power, *' at which the world turns pale,'* 
without apprehension, as the nunisters seem to 
tell us to night, I must say he has a prodigious 
stock of courage, or no sh'll at all in politics! But 
let ^ ranee Jmve colonies! Oh, yes i Let her 
have a good trade that she may be afraid of m ar, 
says the learned member! that's the way to make 
her love peace. He has had, to be sure, a sort 
of military education. He has been abroad and is 
rather rough company; but if you put him behind 
the counter a little, he will mend exceedingly! 
When I was reading the treaty, 1 thought all the 
names of foreign places, viz. Pondicherry, Chander^ 
nagorcy Cochin, Martinico, fcc. all cessions. Not 
they: they are all so many traps and holes lo catch 
this silly fellow in, and make a merchant of him I 
I really think the best way upon this principle 
would be this : Let the merchants of London open 
a public subscription, and set him up at once 1 
I hear a great deal respecting a certain statue 
about to be erected to the right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) now in my eye, at a great expence. 
Send all that money o\'cr to the frst consul, and 
give him what you talk of so much, capital, to 
begin trade with. I hope the right honouraLle 
^D^man over the waj) wiU> like the first coDsul, 
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I refuse a Btatue fcr the presciit, and po^fpon^ k. 
I as work for posterity. 1 here i?i no harm, however 
in marking out the piece. The right honourabk 
gentleman is n^using, perhaps, en whatsqwarcQ^ 
place, he will clvoose ibr its crtclion. I rccora. 
mend XhtSanA of Englt.rd. • Now for ilic niatcrUls, 
Not gold : no, no ; he has j.ot left enough ©f '^ 
— I should, however, propose Papier Mdche ta^A 
old bank notes' — Miwisters recommend us to 
make France commercial, for the sake of pcace^ 
ful habits; and then tell us i.ow impossible ilisfee 
her to increase in tmde or commerce for want of 
tne necessary credit and capital. There inj prot* 
pect was damped! I was going now to I|jua,but 
1 remember 1 promised to avoid detail. 1 myji 
keep my word. I'here was bome northern logic, 
here lust night; something specious— « kind of 
northern lights — pretty enough to look at, but not 
very useful, about our pobsesbions having a better 
security in India, M'iiliout than vuth our enemits* 
recognition of our rights. This I confess I caawt 
understand. The right hoi^cur^ble geiitltiDa 
asks w hether they would have been justified in 
breaking off the treaty ? That*& a question betwtea 
him and those who hke the preliaiinaries: but it 
is otherwise with tiiose who like neither. The 
secretary of war (Mr. Yorke) has &aid> Bona|itrtci 
will look at us with a " Soldier*s Eye.** I tbink 
he will with that of a Statesman! Now the citj 
militia and some other corpsy are disbanded; it ii 
not e^v^ctly a spectacle for a soldier's eye; One 
cannot walk along the streets without hearing 
doubts expressed of the nature and security of the 
peace! And the next enquiry is, " pray who h 
the minister now?" Is there ao interior and ex- 
terior printe minister^ one wfho appears to the 
world and another secret, irresponsiblei dirtctbg 
minister! Certainly in several re&pects 1 baie 
given my testimony in behalf of the present mi' 
nisters. In nothing more then for raakijig the 
best peace, perhaps^ they coul d after their predc* 
cessor had left them in such a. deplorable situation! 
But the present ministers continue to identify 
themselves with the former. They hare mim^te* 
rially supported a refusal to enquire into the sltte 
o! the country, just as they were about to take the 
government they have passed an incUmnityh\i\,axii 
since that a security bill, in a resolution of thsaks, 
and these are tiie only indemnity and security acquir- 
ed!!! — The cx-ministei-s arc quite separate and 
distinct, and yet they and the ministers arc all 
honourable friends! What is the meaning of tbii 
myFterious connection? Why don't the minister 
defend his peace on the only good grounds of 
defence? — Does he hold tliat bitUHtion only to 
make peace, and leave it for his predecessors? 
No minister of this country ever condescended 
to act under such an incomprehensible conneo 
tion, and to receive such equivocal stippai*ti Part 
of the cause is clear. If the late minister attscii 
the treaty, the present would turn i-ound and say 
— -*^ You brought me into a situation of necev 
sity— You compelled me to sign a disgraceful 
treaty-^You were arrogant^ and I have pdl 
up wiih indignity— Bonaparte^ by his minister 
Otto, would laugh at mc!— This >vork is yours! 
—You placed me in this dilemma!" The mini^ 
ter takes no strong ground of ckfeDce: I wool 
say he dare not take it. 1 here he sits to reccixt 
the mttacA of the ne^ corJederacy, who are not 
great in numbers, but in talents. The ex-mhus- 
ter is mounted on a kind olhill/ort to fire down on 
the assailants, but the garrison is all manned with 
deserters from the principles of Uie war ! I should 
like to support the present minister on fair ground; 
but what is he! A sort of outride passcnger^-'<3^ 
rsaher a man leading the horses round the corner, 
while the reins and whip, and all are in the hands 
of the coachman on tlie box! [look at Mr. P's» 
elevated seat three or four benches alwve that of tht 
treasuryp"} Why not have a uaion o£ tiie^iiit 
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ministers, or at least some intelUgible connection? 
When the cx-mii»ister quilted oE&cc, almost all 
the subordinate ministers kept their places ! How 
Vasltlhat the whole family did not move together? 
Had he only one covt nd waggon to carry away 
friends and goods? Or has he lift directions be- 
hind hiQi that they may know where to call? 1 
remember a fable of Aristophanes" s: it is translat- 
ed from Greek into decent English— 1 mention 
this for the country geialemen. It is of a man 
that sat so long on a seat (about as long, perhaps^ 
as the ex-minister did on the treasury bench)> 
tliat he grew to it. When Hercules pulled him 
off he kft all the sitting part of the man behind 
him! The house can make tlie allusion. This 
is not a noblej manly kind of coalition between 
these gentlemen. — Of that ex-minister 1 would 
just say, that no man admires his splendid talents 
more than I do. If ever there was a m:xn formed 
and fined by nature tj benefit his countrj^ and give it 
lustre^ he is such a man. He has no low^ little^ 
mean, petty vices. He has too much good sense, 
taste, and talents, to set his mind upon ribbands, 
stars, titles, and other appendages and idols of rank. 
He is of a nature not at all builed to be the creature 
or tool of a.ny court, f Mr Pitt bowed repeatedly,) 
But while I thus say of him no more than 1 think 
his character and great talents deserve, I musi 
tell him how grossly he has misapplied them in the 
politics of this country. I must tell him again how 
he lias augmented ihe national debt, and of the 
lives lost in the war. 1 must tell him he has done 
more against the privilege of the people, increased 
znore the power of the crown, and injured more 
the constitution of this country, than any minister 

1 can mention Of the resignation of the late 

ministry^ I don't believe one word of what is said 
about Catholic Emancipation, 1 could as soon be- 
Tieve it was because they had discovered the lon- 
gitude. If they did go out on that ground they 
■were certainly at liberty so to do. But after they 
quitted their situations they circulated a paper in 
Ireland, attributing the failure of an indispensible 
measure to resistance in a certain quarter, and that 
quarter was their sovereign^ and directing the Irish 
catholics to look to thun for hope of relief. If 
this was short of high treason, how far short of it 
I cannot define. If, however, that measure was 
necessary to carrying on hostilities, we have cer- 
tainly done right so far in making this peace. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded a speech, which, alternately 
convulsed the house with laughter, and impressed 
it with eloquence, by reading an amendment to be 
submitted to the house, charging the defective 
terms of the peace on the conduct of the late mi- 
nistiy^ and expressing the. painful sensation of the 
house at the sacrifices made. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

AN author's KVKNINGS. 

fMom Thz shop of messss, colon and sposdbb* 
I have a very sincere respect for the character 
of an instructor of youth, and nothing, in my 
Opinion, would more pi-omote the substantial glory 
of the country, than a wide diffusion of classical 
Jiterature, under the direction of men, eminent for 
their learning, and venerable for their piety, who 
should enjoy the amplest accommodations, and ac- 
quire an independent income in palaces, dedicated 
to wisdom, according to the practice of our 
ASCLSTORS. The following wise remaiks will, 
PTC iiopc, occasion some to reflect upon the rights 
\f masters^ and that Itaming is soon " trodden 
inder the hoofs of a swinish multitude, when the 
persons and fortunes of preceptors are treated with 
lontcinpt. 

^ On croit sottem^nt, quit est plus honorable dt 
onduire in qualite dc captaine une troup d'ouv- 
IcFi, ou depajsansf qu'on nomme soldats, que de 
ommunder a de jeunes seigneurs, et de leur for- 
^«r U: coiur, ct Tcspriu" Caraccioli. 



As nothing contributes mote to the encourage- 
mei^t^^and increase of excellence in a profession, 
than Ihe* honour' bestowed upon it, and thecsteev. 
in which it is held by the world i it is an useful 
and laudal>le effort, which some benevolent wri!e4i 
have uiade to raise some employments of great iui 
portauce to society, from the contempt inlo whicli 
they have uafortimately fallen. 

Every ont is ready to allow tlie importance ol 
education, yet few entertain a due respect for tht 
profession, which is to administer iu The v/orld 
is governed by names, and with the word i>eda- 
gogue, luis becn.ludicrously associated the idi^ol 
a pedant, a mer« pliKlder, a peiiy tyrant and i 
gerund grinder. 

But as the profession is not only in the very fir^t 
degree useful to society, but attended with pecu- 
liar hardships and difficulties, it deserves the re- 
compense and alleviation of public esteem. 

Ihc schoolmaster's employment has been com- 
pared to the punishment, inflicted on the Danaideb 
and on Sysiphus. His labour knows no endj for. 
supposing one set of scholars at one lime to be 
attentive and improve, yet they are succeeded soon 
after by new scholai-s, and the whole work is to 
be recommenced. 

' He languishes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts,* which have nothmg amusing to his 
fancy, or improving to his understanding. He 
goes his round, like the mill-horse, and his ears 
ring with cases, declensions, conjugations; Pro- 
pria qua moribus; As in pncsenti ; hicj h^Cy hoc; 
and dij do, dum. 

He is conversant with those, who continue in 
his company unwillingly, and are impatient to be 
gone, with the petulant, the peevish, the idle, the 
inattentive, the ungrateful and tlie refractory.f 

He inhales dust and impure air, and his ears 
are seldom relieved from noise. His patience and 
temper are continually put to trial: he bears about 
him an instrument of torture, and is frequently 
obliged to inflict punishment with the reluctant 
severity of an executioner. 

.If he spare the rod he must be often Lusied in 
reprimanding, admonishing, remonstrating and 
advising those who hale him for his pains; and, if 
they cannot have other revenge, delight in giving 
uneasiness, by leazing the temper of their best 
friend, their foster father. Few occupations exer- 
cise the temper, or tend more to spoil it, than that 
of a conscientious schoolmaster. 

He is liable to hourly insult and affix)nting be- 
haviour from the senior boys, who resent with 
rancorous virulence the exercise of that discipline 
on themselves, which they at the same time have 
sense enough to know, is no more than the mas- 
ter's duty compels him to enforce. 

He is exposed to continual misrepresentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his school, how- 
ever silly or malicious, has a tale to tell, con- 
cerning his supposed mistakes, his mismanage- 
ment, his severity, his partiality, his parsimony. 
Himself and his family are painted to the father 
and mother and to all company, in the blackest 
colours, which malice can invent, and inexperience 
conceive. 

The master IS blamed for the faults of nature. 
A boy is stupid or idle and learns nothing. He is 
removed in wrath; the master loses his scholar 
and the emoluments attending him; but that is 
not sufficient, he loses something of his peace and 



• '* Quid injacamlisfiimum in schoHt mthi visum sit» fate- 
bor: illam eadem pensA retractandi, eosdemque vicies vcl 
tricies scripcorom errores corrigenda nccessitat^m." 

Oesner. 

f Quam ingratus labor, totos dies vers&ri inter pueros, 
inter invites plerumque.et substrictisveluii auticulisloram, 
qux sc carcerc emiuat, cxpectantes; inter ptiulantes, raoro- 
sof, pigros, Teliwtiiuies dUeiplin*? 

OasvBju 



character,* for the boy Is removed by those, who 
must allege some fault to justify the removal, 
rhey cannot bear that an imputation should fall 
on the boy, and therefoi^e, the load -of censure, ag- 
gravated by a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the 
master. 

Jf he ventures to vindicate himself, he is. imder 
the necessity of throwingjjlame on the boy, which 
ilia generosity will not permit; or if a regard to 
him^ilf and justice comjiehs him to speak, the 
ofi^ence already given is aggravated li:yond all 
bounds, uid both the boy and his friends become 
implacable enemies and bitter slanderers for life.* 

These are only a few among the nmny evils, 
»^hlch attend a profession highly useful and even 
necessary to the existence of society. It will be 
urged that in some cases there are the alleviations 
of lucre; and it must be cotifessed that the world 
is not so bad, as not to furnish many boys of a do- 
ciie and amiable disposition, and many parents, 
who are grateful and candid. But, still there are 
fow employments attended with more irksome 
labour, more liable to ill usage, and less well re- 
warded by those, whom it most essentially serves, 
than that of the schoolmaster. 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative ; but it 
should be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
considerable, usually arises from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the master's house, and not 
from the business of instruction and the labour of 
a school. And where the pupils are lodged and 
boarded in the superintendant's house, his trou- 
ble is tenfold greater, and the iU usage to which ho 
is exposed, not to be described by language*. 

The caprice and ill humour of many boys is 
such as never can be satisfied. As, on the one 
hand, they kno\<^ little of the true nature of things, 
so, on the other they are prone to judge of all they 
see with precipitancy....A5 they liave not yet felt 
the ill usage of the world, sotliey want that sort of 
sympathy for others, which €xperLeiK:e only can 
tcac h. They censure all, who are concerned with 
them, and happen to displease thcui without judg- 
ment and without mercy. They delight in doing 
mischief and injuries for diversion; and conse- 
quently, the supcrintendant of a number of boys 
in his own house, has an office something like that 
of a keeper of a mad-house, or a gaol, or a collec- 
tion of wild beasts, but much more unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and learned men, sometimes sub- 
mit to this task voluntarily. It is upon the piinci- 
ple ol choosing the least of two evils; for it is bet- 
ter than to starve, and to involve a family in all the 
evils of indigence. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wi: hi rags ib turn*d to ridicilc. 

Drydek's Jwekal. 

Necessity forces them to submit to the yoke, and 
when their shoulders have become galled till they 
are callous, they bear it with a patient insensi- 
bility. 

If there were no perverseness, obstinacy, ingra- 
titude and siupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart 
might be d;;lightful. There is something truly 
agreeablein assisting the efibrtsof a youthful mind, 
which is at once ingenious and ingenuous. And 
certainly rnimy virtues may be advantageously ex- 
ercised in bearing with ill usage, and doing good 
to those, who hate and despise you. 

It is a fine opportunity of serving human nature 
and one's country, and I admire the pIiiKinihropy 
of those, who from so pure a motive are influenced 
to undergo labours so severe, contumelies so insult iny, 
slanders so unjust, ingratitude so base, 1 fear the 
number is small. 



• ** lUud in^rimrs acgre ferebam, si cum boni me viri 
ofBcio functum esse puiarem, cxpcUulatu n venirent mecuna 
iCi qucsium iiijuriatn ii, quoruna at lib.ris optime coiibu- 
.luisse, mibl conMabat/' 
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....„ .Vix «Oftt totticm quo4 

Thebarum portac, vcl divitia o^ia Nili. 

JUVEKAL. 

The greater part submit to the laliour, with the 
common stimulus of human exertion, the hope of 
giiin; and, when it is considered that parents pur- 
chaiie not onij ease and exemption from the toil 
oi iustruaion, and the rouble of their children's 
ill humoui', not only accomplishments useful and 
ornamental, but also food, accommodations, and 
habituation for their oft'spring, the gain of the mas- 
ters should not be considered as earned too easily. 
If the musters -acquit themselves well in an uader- 
Vaking so anjikous, tliey are justly eniitJ'.d not only 
10 profit, but to honour. If I should be u^kcd, to 
whait purpose are these observations on the iil treat- 
meui of schoolmasters J 1 shotild answer that they 
arc intended to vindicate from contempt, unorder 
of men at once useliil and oppressed ; to induce 
parents to become mOrc candid and con aide rale in 
their behaviour to them, and to persuade mutters 
themselves, actuated by a due sense of their own 
value in society, to scorn that meanness, submis- 
sion, and, obsequiousness, which invites and almost 
justifies contempt. 

• LEVITY. 
FOM THE. PORT FOLIO. 
[The follo\v4n£f is abridged from an English essay. It ap- 
pears 10 ba & v^iy i^ieral^le quiz iipoa histrionic bom- 
basj.] , ; 

PLAY-BJLL EXTRAORDINARY, ' . 

FOR THE B£NErtT Ol" SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 

Oi^ Monday, &c. 

Will be revived a favourite filay^ called 

THE MOUNTAINEERS j 

Containing an assemblage of all the beauties 

Q/* Desperation^ Execration^ Detestation^ Pcrtui-ba- 

tionj HundHMtion and Ostentation, 

Between the first and second act, 

Mus. Daggerwood, 

Positively for that, m^ht only^ 

Will attempt a recital 

•F CoLLiNs's Ode to the Passions; 

In which she will introduce the admired 

Rondeau qf Bow y wowy wow; 

Accompanied on the bladder and string. 

By Mr. Daggerwood; 

After which 

Don JUAN, OR THE libertine destroyed, 

With entire new dresses, decorations, sinkings 

and flyings ; 

T/te piece com/iosed of Mirth and Sorro^Vy Joy and 
Horrory with Rage and Despairy most pleadingly 
blended. j 

In this Pantomime will be introduced 

A Picteresque vie\^ of a Shipwreck, a Superb 
Banquet; interspersed with eating and drinking. 
A dreary cave most beautifully decorated with 
Skulls, Skeletons, Bones, and Monuments. 

A Horn pipe, in the character of a Skeleton, by 
Master Apollo Daggerwood. / 

The whole to conclude with a pleasing view of 
the Infernal Regions. ■ 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Oldschool. 

SUR, 

Pse Yorkshire...J3Ut don't ye be thinking that 
any left-handed Irish principleshrow^hX. me away from 
ould England....No:....I love my county, as they 
say i'th' west, fro' th' botham o' me crop.... But I 
thought Mr. Pitt was rather tightisb about taxes, i 



and so determined to com6 to Merica, which at 
our barber's shop they used to call the land o* true 
fieedom*...Now I've gotten here, I dont know how 
it is, but I dont feel mysel a bit better oif.^^.i could 
sleep as sound and as free fro' fear o*. thieves in 
YorksJiire as I can here, and I think what wi' 
house- rent and what wi' one devilment or-t'other, 
I have as much money, to pay as if I.wur at huom 
paying Billy's taxes, and as all goes to the king, 
God bless him, and to th' honour o' th' nation, I 
think I was a fool ever to grudge them. 

But there is one thing that puzzles me strangely 
in tliis here liberty coimtry, and as Ive always 
tho't you, Muster Oldschool (no oHence, Sur, h 
huope) a cutish kind of a chap, i tho't it >vas best 
to apply to you for a sort of reason for it, ye See.... 
They say your gavernment is all for th' goodid^th' 
people; now, I'm an ignorant fellow, but I cannot, 
for the soul o' me, see what good all this shufiiing 

and cutting- for plans can do....Now there's B r, 

and there's J n, and there's C n, aiid there's 

tlie Devil doesn't know who, all confoundedly lied 
on, if they hav'nt done more dirty wo/k to get 
themselves made great men, than ever a member 
of parliament among tbem all....Pray, bur, do try 
to tell me what they mean by it. ' 
I am, 

Yorksliire but honest, 

Jeremiah Royos. 

NeW'Yorky July XOth. 1802. 

>(. B. I've had this sometime by me, without 
thinking o'th' Post Officie: there's something 
queerish about bank bills, and notes, and letters,and 
so on, in your Mcrican post offices. I huope you'll 
get this seafe. 

Servant, 
J. Rt 



THE DRAMA, 

[At Drury Lane, late in the spring, a new musical eDter- 
tainnient was brought forward entitled Urania; or TJbe 
lUumir.e. It uniiCS so many good qualities, that we fee) 
ourselves called upon for more particular notice than is 
usually taken of little pieces of this class. The pruicipal 
characters were thus represented:] 

An Armenian^ - - Mr. Powel. 

Manfred, Frince qfColona, Mr. C. Kcmble. 
Cvnrud, Couni rfj^orta, - Mr. Holland. 
Jiu/uisitcr, - - - Mr. Maddocks. 

Carles, an Inhepcr, - -Mr. Palmer. 
tielro, Manfred* Valet, - Mr. Bannister, ju«. 
Modrigo, a Gardner ^ - - Mr. Suett. 
Ur aula, Princess of Tar entum. Miss De Camp. 
^at^utUna, Carlos' Daughter , Mrs. ^land. 

The scene is laid at Tarentum, to which city 
the Prince of Cologne comes, at the express in- 
jujiction of his father, to seek its Princess in mar- 
riage. The young Prince is quite dejected; his mind 
is filled with the idea ©f a spiritual .w^orld, of immor- 
tal intelligences, of ethereal spirits, and supernatu- 
ral agents, and there is no room in his heart for a 
being of a gross corporeal substance. The Prin- 
cess of Tarentum, who had by chance seen and 
admired him, is apprised of this weakness, and 
from the plan which she adopts, in concert with 
his father, who had followed him to Tarentum, 
arises the interest of the piece. The father as- 
sumes the disguise of an Armenian magician, and 
is introduced to his son on thp moment of his ar- 
rival, apd before he has seen tl^ Princess. The 
magician promises every thing that could gratify 
his infatuation; but requires as the price that he 
shall renounce his father; the Prince, though a faith- 
ful disciple, spurns the terms with indignation, and 
the father, having thus put his filial afiection suf- 
ficiently to the testy leaves him with threats of 
vengeance. He accordingly strikes the side of the 
room with his magic wand, and the Princess 
Urania presents herself in the clouds with a celes- 
tial globe revolving at her side. The Prince 
immediately supposes h^r to be Jui ethereal being, 
and pays his adoration to her us such. The ma- 



gician retires, and she decends iiV a cloud, and 
addreses the Prince, who is filled with love, rap- 
ture, aifd astonishment; she renews the proposal 
of the magician to the Prince, to renounce his fa- 
ther as the price of her love; but his filial duty still 
remains unshaken-^she then leaves him, with an 
assurance that she will put his affection to some 
other test. He is accordingly arrested by the ofB- 
cers of the inquisition, upon a charge of holding; 
converse with evil spirits, particulai ly one of (he 
name of Urania.-7-'ihe Princess having changed 
her dress, presents herself in a veil, and proposes, 
as the price of his liberty, that he bliull renounce 
the sphit' with whom he is in love; he swears he 
win not^ thougli Urania were no spirit, but a cor-, 
poreal being like himself. The Princess then 
throws aside her veil; he recognises his Urania, 
and feels his love as ardent as when he thought 
her an ethereal essence.— She gives him herhaiid, 
and to complete his happiness, the Anncniancwh 
juror* throws off his disguise, and reveals till 
ftxther 'N^ho had received such proofs of filial af a- 
tion— Such is the substance of this little piece, 
which in a moral view is very instructive, and fu3 
of the purest precepts. The plot is extremelj 
Well managed, and the interest preserved to the 
last moment; for thougli of the simplest texture, 
the denouement is kept farther from anticipation 
than in' ttiahy pieces of the greatest coroplejuty. 
These tw<>^ qualities would suffice for a rcfutadon 
of that common^place apology for imbccilitf, 
adopted by those who assert that neither plot nor 
interest are necessary in a piece of this Und, which 
is legitimately nothing more than " a vehicle Cor 
the music," no matter how incongruous may be the 
scenes, or unconnected the incidents. These, 
however, are riot its only merits — ^it has still greater 
claims to superiority in its machinery and embel- 
lishments, which are original, poetical, and cha- 
racteristic. That the prince shoqld think he was 
discoursing with a celestial being, in the person of 
Urania, may be considered an improbable incident, 
but nobody who saw Miss De Camp will think: 
so extravagant as the most specious of Don Quix- 
ote's delusions. The doctrine of the loves of tk 
plants, and other visionary systems, are also natu- 
rally introduced in the sentiment, and happOy 
ridiculed. ' Among the lattei', paper credit is 
slightly alluded to. The phrase, that a banknote 
is only a "visionary credit,^' was particularly nod- 
ced, and drew down three distinct plaudits. Of 
the poetry we have subjoined a specimen. Tiic 
first song by Jaquelinay is very pretty, andrtceivcd 
an encore. 

The piece is the production of the hon. Mr* 
Spencer; the music is composed by the author*5 
brother and Mr. Kelly. The song to which wc 
have alluded, and Xhefnaley which are both beauti- 
ful, are the composition of the latter gentlemaQ. 

The piece went off with great eciaty apd v» 
announced with applause fbr future representation 

SONG.— URANI^A. 

Sling behind th^. scenes. 

The star -beam of thy natal hour, 

Ascendant guides thy way, 
A spell beyond the wizard's power. 

My charmed steps obey \ 

If no false liglit thy search allures 

The talisman t6 miss, 
This vfsionary day ensures 

Aa age of ^ture bii»! 



SONC ^JAC^ELINA, 

(Composed 6j Mr. KsLir.J 

nature with swiftness arro*d thehortc« 
She gave the royal lion force, 

Hib destined prey to seize on: 
To guide the f.wifn.tss cf the hor»e« 
'i'o tame thfe royal lion's force. 



t»he gifted man 
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Toor womatt! what 

Was then our lot? 
Submissioi>, truth, and duly-* ., 

Our gifts were small, 

To balance all 
Some*^ god Invented beauty. ' ' 

For empire reason make a stand, 
But long has beauty's conquering hand 

In due subjection kept hei'; 
To rule the world let reason boast, • * - 
She only Hlk a viceroy^s post, 

'Tis beauty holds the sccpitf! 



FESTOON OF FASHION. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. \ 

Every one, who has rea4 tliie Spectator, may 
remember the exercise of the Fan. JHLere follows 
aa exercise of the Lips. 

Moisten your lips 

Bite your lips . . , 

Open your lips 

Close your lips 

Pout your lips 

Rest your lips. .♦ 

LONDON F£MAL£ FASHIONS, MAY 29. 

Silver nets for the head are coming into vogue ; 
white and gold have an elegant effect. Diamond 
crescents*, in a turban a-Ia-TUrc are much adnur- 
c^ ; they are emblematical of the chastity of the 
fair wearers. The hair worn off one eye-brow, 
a^a-Rtcamhr^ seems to oLtain some partisans. 
For full dress robes of white Persian, covered 
with silver nets, sleeves a-la-Minerva^ fastened up 
with diamond loops, a silver gauze petticoat, fes- 
tooned up on one side ; and a few dashing belles 
seem to sport beneath, trowsers of white satin or 
•liver muslin, the edges fringed with silver, appear- 
ing below the petticoat. 

Shoes for full-dress are sometimes discarded, 
and a superb saildaT, in the style of the ancieAts, 
laced up with silver or variagated cords, are often 
substituted. 

For walking a new species of hat will be adopt- 
ed, consisting of straw, large, turned up at each 
side, the crown rather long, and to be worn without 
ribbon or any ornament : They are very becom- 
ing. 

White Persian short pelic^s, trimmed with broad 
white lace, are extremely elegant; some prefer 
lilac or buff. 

Lace is genenerally worn, it is introduced into 
all parts of the dress; the petticoats, pocket-holes, 
sleeves, scarfs, and even the parasols, are trimmed 
with it. The prevailing colours are lilac, pale pink, 
and straw. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

IV'e recommend " Juvenis*' to the Aurora-Office. 
His poetry is sufficiently tuneful for the columns 
of that paper. Pope says " may every Bavius have 
his Bufo still," and nothing is so dull, but what the 
dull readers of that dull paper can applaud. 

Happy the soil, wliere bafds, like mushrooms, rise^ 
JVnd ask no culture, but what n)!she supplies; 
Happier the bards, who, write whaie'er they will, 
Tind gentle readers to admire them still. 

Our political weapons of warfare are brightening. 
Wg shall shortly recommence the combat ivith tbe 
c h ampions of democracy. Neither weariness, nor 
Imtdity has checked the Editor for a moment from 
: repressing his sentiments with perfect freedom, 
concerning the politics of his country. He is not 
.f a temper to surrender up even a prejudice, at ' 
l»e beckon of popularity. The cause of his tem- 
oriiTV silence was a persuasion, that at a late junc- 
j re, the most energetic exertion would be worse 
&aQ fruitless. But in a forest of the deepest shade, 



a dauntless wayfarer does not repose that he may 
be run over by all tlie vermin of the wood, but that 
he may recover strength to tempt new paths, to 
pierce through the tliickets, and regain the day. 

S, we hope, ^ill reflect on the following Jipes 
from the favorite Gifford. 

thou, that deign'st my lettered cares to share* 
Thou know'st when chance, thp* this indeed be rare, 
With randftm gleams of wit has gracM my lays. 
Thou know'st too well how I have relish*d praise. 
Not mine tho wul, that pants not after fame.... 
Ambitious of a poet's envied name, 

1 haunt the sacred fount, athirst to prove, 
The grateful influence of the stream I love* 

Say, wilt thou from thy duties pause awhile, 
To view my humble labours with a smile? 
Thou wilt : for still 'tis thy delight to praise. 
And still thy fbnd applause has crown'd my lays. 

" AsMoDEo" on any subject, discussed in what- 
ever stile is sure to have applauding readers. We 
shall shortly tempt his charming Muse with new 
themes. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

Moliere, it is often observed, used to read his 
comedies to an old woman, who had no advantages 
of education, that he might judge, by the m^^nner 
in which she was affected, how his' wit and humour 
would be received by the public. It is believed 
that clergymen might read their sermons to some 
aged matron, or the parish clerk, and derive equal 
advantage from Observing the effects, which they 
should produce. 

It is not easy to spread a passion for servitude 
among the people, but in all evils of the opposite 
kind our natural inclinations are flattered. In the 
case of despotism, there is ihe/adum crimen servi- 
tutis; in the last, the /aha sp<:cies libertatis ; and 
accordingly, as the historian says pronis auribiis 
accipitur. 

Mr. Burke once said he would abandon his bes^ 
friends, and join with his worst enemies, to oppose 
either the means or the end of democracy ; and to 
resist all violent exertions of the spirit of innova- 
tion, so distant from all principles of true and safe 
reformation ; a spirit well calculated to overturn 
states, but perfectly unfit to amend them. 

It has been the desperate schemfe of some pbli-' 
tical projectors to raise soldiers against their offi- 
cers; servants against their mustei-s ; tradesmen 
against their customers; artificers against their 
employers: tenants against their landlords; and 
children against their parents. Such a scheme 
as this is not an enemy to servitude, but to so- 
ciety. 

Instead of lying as dead in a sort of trance, or 
exposed, as in an epileptic fit to the pity or the 
derision of the world, for wild, ridiculous, convul- 
sive movements, impotent to every purpose but 
that of dashing out her brains against the pave- 
ment, America should rise, and redeem herself 
from plebeian slavery. 

<n. "~ 

My ,lord^JJACOK, who was at least as wise as 
John Hancock, or the marquis de la Fayette, tells 
us, that what is settled by custom, though it be 
not good, yet at least it is fit, ana those things, 
which have long gone together, are as it were, 
confederate within themselves; Avhereas, n^w things 
piece not well^ for though they help, by their utility, 
yet they trouble by their inconformity. Jt were 
good, therefore, that men in their innovalions 
would follow t! e example of time itself, which, 
indeed innovate h greatly, but quietly, and by 
dc;grees scarcely to be perceived j for oiiierwise 



whatsoever is new is unloolced for, and though it 
mends some^ it impairs'other^>^«^H«, tl^at is hoipcn, 
takes it for a fortune, aad thanks the time ; and he 
that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputtrth it' to the 
author. It is good not to try experiments in states, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evi- 
dent, and well to beware that ft be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of 
change that pretendeth the reformation; and, last- 
ly, that the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet 
he held for a sutpect; aiKl, as the scripture saith, 
** That we make a stand upon the awcient way,*' 
and then look )about us arid discover what is the 
straight and right way, and so to walk in it. 

A new comedy, entitlec) " Fashionable Friends," 
and supposed to be the production of a man of 
rank, has attracted the attention of the London 
critics. The play has not been universally admired, 
but the following song merits a rescue from ob- 
livion. 

SoKG, 
Composed by Mr. Kelly, and sung by Mn. Jordan, in tke fo- 
medy of Fashionable Frivndt. 
In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the wiHow ; 
EvVy thing of moving kind 
Varies with the veering wind; 
What have I to do with thee. 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombi*e tale and satire witty. 
Sprightly glee and daleful ditty ; 
Measur d sighs and roundelay. 
Welcome all, but do not stay; t 

For what have 1 to do with th^. 
Dull,, unjoyous Constancy ? i - 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton has left an record 
in the history of his campaigns in America, the 
following instance of the martial prowess of a mi- 
litia president. ^^ As soon as one hundred cavalry 
had passed tlue water, Lieutetiatut Colonel Tarlton 
directed them to charge into the town, to continue 
the confusion of the Americans, and to apprehend, 
if possible, the governor and assembly. Seven 
members of Assembly were secured? a, Brigadier 
General Scott, and several officers and men, were 
killed, wounded, or taken. The attempt to secure 
IMr. Jefferson, [the governor] was ineffectual: he 
discovered the British dragoons from his house, 
which stands on the point of a mountain, before 
they could approach him, and hie provided for hiis 
personal liberty by aprecipitate retrent." (P. ^97.) 

Bonaparte, says the Centinel, is now exhibiting 
one of the most brilliant displays of his penetration 

and policy By act of oblivion, he is inviting into 

France all the ex-nobles, clergy, men of science, 
virtue and wealth, who emigrated during the reign 
of jacobinism and vandalism : and at the same time 
is transporting to Louisiana and Madagascar all the 
democratic insurgents in his dominions. The 
first consul well knows, that the former will support 
every well administered government; and that the 
latter are tit subjects for no other govenimenis. 

Cromwell, after playing the game of repuhli- 
canfsm, and cheating the deluded people, exercised 
all the powers of an absolute prince. In England, 
however, the delusion of democracy did pot con-r 
tinue long, and the people themselves indignantly 
threw open the national doors to receive their la\v- 
ful sovereign, and their "very noble and approved 
good** government. 

It is reported, says a London paper, that Mr. 
Windham will relinquish Norwich, and offer him- 
self for the University of Oxford, in the room of 
Sir W. Dolben. 

Ladies suffer from sparks at home, being put 
off their j4;uai:d by finding' those in the streets 

^"'" """""• Digitized by C^OOgle 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR TffE PORTFOLIO. 

Mft* OLDSCMOOLt 

Sir, 

[t have often tliottght tbM thf adoption of tome of iHe Hgh:- 
cr ballad meaiuret in tran&Iattons or imitaiioni d Am- 
creon, woaKl be an improvement upcn the usual mode of 
transfusing the beauties of that WxtXj old Aon ^iviint^ into 
our language. The frequent recurrence of lines of eight 
syllables tires bjr repetition, mnd imleed* as it is generally 
managed, is too sclemn for the purpose. The lii e of 
s^ven syllables, appeais to me much more lively, and 
^tter adaptecl to the Anacreontic. Perhaps ote cf the 
Happiest translations of Antcreon occtirs in Caniilngham, 
Wginning, 

"Why did I iriih love engage. Sic. 
ind continued throegh the piece in the pure, seven s> lia- 
ble line. Every ore will allow that the matter, the man- 
fier and the measure of Anacreon. all point cut to the 
indicious transistor the necessity of a light, airy and de- 
licate versification. This is abundantly supplied in our 
x&umerous and beautiful lyric measures eAquii.iicly suited 
ID amatorj and Lacchanallian subjects. I ha\c \ catuied 
ID send you two specimens of the manner which I ha\e 
thus endeavoured to recommend. I doubt \^hc;her the 
•ftecution is equal to the design. In my next 1 intend to 
give you some observations on the translatiur.s of Ana- 
creon, by Fawkes aiwl Addison. Moore*s translation 
which you mention in your Port Folio, 1 have seen noth- 
ing of, excepting the ode insetted in your 30iU No. It is 
a beautiful composition, but in my humble opinion too 
heavy for an Anacreomn:. Jenyns's translation or rather 
imitation of the same ode, though disgraced with some 
lowness of expression, appears to be much more in the 
maimer of the tnerry old Greek. If I am ever rtmiss in 
my correspondence with you, I beg you to attribute it to 
iu true cause. I ha\e a business to attend to, and we 
must rake caie cf the roatt berf^d plumb puMlhg, what- 
ever is the Hx^ of lUie fpic poem or the JtHndtiris ode. With 
the aincercat respect I remain 

Tours 



HARLmv.] 



ANACREON, ODE I. 

IMITATED. 



Upon a soft carpet of latua outspread, 
When myrtles their branches enlwinc, 

1*11 lean mid t^hc richest of fragrance my head, 
And quaff the pure juice of the vine. 

Gkj Cupid shall hand me the bumper of joy, 
Which sparkles so sweet in my eye; 

l4o tincture of sorrow ray blisft siiall annoy, 
Ner clog th€ swift hours at they fly : 

Ak ! swift as the chariot^ whose speed in the race, 

The laurel of conquest obtains, 
So flies winged time over life's desthi'd space, 

And moulders to dust our remains. 

^Tben alas! what avails it to deck the dull ton\b. 

Or pour vain libations of wine ? 
Can garlands, can wines, can the richest perfume 

Make the grave it's cold captives resign? 

While life is allow*ti me those sweety Til employ. 

Which some for their funeral prepofc ; 
Haste 1 bring me the bumper full briiil^ing with 

And call me the mirth loving fair* 

For ere Vm compell'd to the regions below. 
To dance with gay ghosts in the grove, 

•fis my purpose on earth every plcuburc to know, 
yf charming Lydus and love. 



ANACREON, ODE 28. 

IMITATED. 

Peerless painter, take-thy pallet. 
Snatch the rainbow's richest hue ; 

Lo! a nymph demands thy pencil*^ 
Brighter never artist drew. 



But alas ! shouIJ'st thou behold her, 

Kob'd ill youthful beauty's pride, 
Thou wouldbt gaze :....Thy trembling fingers 

Could no more the pencil guide. , 

Listen then wliile my endeavours 
Sketch the fair one's every charm. 

Let their undiniinish'd lustre 
All the kindling canvas warm. 

First her shining jetty ringlets.... 

Here exert the nicest cai e, 
JLct them if thine art can reach it, \ 

Fill with od'rous sweets the air. 

Spotless as the polished ivory ' 

Her smooth forehead next pourtray 

Down to where the dusky cyebiows 
Their contrasting shades display. 

'Neatli the nearly meeting arches 

Let two sparkling orbs be seen, 
Gke them love's bewitching languish, 

Give them wisdom's placid mien. 

On her cheek let blooming roses < 

Mingle with the lily's white. 
And her lips of rich persuasion 

To the rapturous kiss invite. 

Fluttering round on purple pinionsi 

Loves and graces hover neur. 
When her chin's expressive ci'mple, 

And her snowy neck appear. 

Swelling to the touch of rapture^ 

Bursting on the ravish'd sight, 
Paint tl>e beauties of her bosom. 

Living throne of dear delight! 

Let a robe of richest purple. 

Half conceal the lovely whole..^ 
Lo! she lives.... her gentle accents^ 

Soon shall vibrate on my soul. 

THE Sli^ASONS OF LOVE. 
When Spring's blooming flowreis enamel the vale, 
Just peeping as fearful their charms to display, 
If the cold breathing frost should their beauties 
assail, 
Or the thick rising vapour obscure the young 
day; 

Behold how they shrink, how they fold from the 
blast. 
How soon the short season of verdure is o'er. 
While the lovers of nature survey the wild waste, 
And with deep hearing sighs the din ravage de- 
plore. 

Thus when the first whispers of love in the 
breast 
With timid and trembling emotions we hear. 
By one killing frown are our wishes supprest. 
For the soft spring of love is like that of the 
year. 

When Summer*s full glories abundantly rise. 
And luxuriantly round us their fragrance be- 
stow, 

When' nought but serenity smiles thro' the skies. 
And nothing but extasy greets ua below; 

How bright is the season of hope and of joy; 

No longer tho frosts of fell winter we dread. 
Our thoughts the fair visions of fancy employ. 

And care on the wings of the vi^ur is fled ; 

Thus beauty consenting can soften the heart, 
. The dull can enliven, the timid can cheer, 
To all the most pleasing sensations impart, 
For the summer of love is like that of the 
year. 



When Autumn's ripe fntits beftd the thick laden 

boughs, 

And her treasures profusely arc scattered 

around. 

When every warm bosom with raptdrc o'crflows, 

And loud songs of joy thro' the vallies resound. 

How sweet o'er the meads or the woodlands t# 
stray, , 
At moon-silver'd eve or the red peep of mom» 
Pomona's extensive ^lomains to surrey, 

Or the M'ide waving Adds yellowed over with, 
corn; 

Thus pleasi^re still o'Qwns soft aflbction's retreat^ 
Contentment and every mild virtue are there, 

Whihi life's swect endearments in unison meet, 
For the autumn of lore is like that of the year* 

When Winter but thou shalt notruflSe my 

song, 

Thy storms and thy tempests arc nothing to met 
To the lyre of gay Vefttts biythe numbers belong, 

The laureat of love has no business with thee. 

Tho' short my experience of hymen's blest rcigR| 
Yet still will I own his beneficent power^ 

Nor shall the chill Winter of age ever chain. 
The numbers that hail my bright nuptial iMmr. 

Still, still P(l confess in the joy-breathing lay, 
That with him smiling peace and soft pleasure 
appear 
And, whatever the rake may licentiously sayi 
No winter haa Jove to his boimtiftil year. 

JdUaLir. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[Ifr. Mavrics, who treads ctostly in the Ibotatqis of Sit 
William Jones, delights in the poetry of the Earl. H« 
has rendered the following in a manner, which hit leaiii- 
ed predecessor ^ould not blush to acknowledge.] 

M>& TO THK M0ON.*«*BT AJT ARABIAV LOVXja. 
[Addressed to Stella.] 
Cynthia, fair regent of yon azure space, 

Seize the bright reins, /ind chase the Kngerio^ 
gloom ; 
Darkling I haste to Stella's lov*d embrace, 

Whose lips are roses and whose breath peHumeii 

As through the boundless wilderness I rove, 
Beneath this robe no murd'rous falchion gleams, 

To stain with blood this unpolluted grove. 
And blot the brightness of thy virgin beams. 

Ah no! where dwells thy influence, mighty Iotc, 
No savage thoughts, like these, the breast iif- 
vade. 
Thou canst to pity the wild Arab move, 

And wrebt from his fierce gra^p the uplifted 
blade. 

This bosom beats not with impure alarms, 

^ But burns with fires, as bright, as chaste 19 

thine; 
I pant to fold her in my bridal arms, 
Loose her light vest and call perfection mine^ 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TEAH8LATED FEOM THE GERMAN OF BVLOW. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

(Continued,) 

THE RESULT. 

The result of these inquiries, therefore, is, that 
fte Americans are exactly the production of their 
origin, of their country, and of the circumstances 
in which they have been placed; that they are 
neither regenerated, nor yet that simple, innocent, 
virtuous, republican people, for which they have, in 
Europe, been taken ; and that^ they may be most 
truly represented, l^y compaiing them to a young 
man, unnerved and corrupted by sensual luxury, 
who has brought upon himself a premature old age, 
and to whom no palliatives, nothing but medicines, 
radically effective, can restore fresh vital powers to 
enter, renovated, upon a new career, and under a 
better order of things..«.I now proceed to the second 
|>>art of my work. 

PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE XAMD....THE CLIMATE. 

Air, water, and earth, are the general elements, 
by which, and through which, all things, in their 
endless variety, exist. Air is an active, water a 
mediate, and earth a passive power. We shall 
first make the air of North-America, the object 
«f our consideration. Several learned men have 
maintained that America is the coldest quarter of 
the earth. But America seems not to be so cold 
as the north-easterly half of Asia. Siberia and 
Tartary, according to all accounts, are, under the 
same latitudes, colder than North-America. In 
the eastern parts of Asia, no corn grows, so low as 
the 41st degree, which in America, may be found, 
as low as the 48th. Thus much, however, is 
ascertained, that America is incomparably colder 
than Europe, and the western part of Asia, under 
the same degrees of northern latitude. The dif- 
ference has been estimated at 10, at 12, and at 14 
degrees, by persons who did not consider, that the 
American climate, on account of its peculiarities, 
does under no one parallel, exactly correspond with 
that of the old world, in any otlier. 

Various causes have been assijjned for this supe- 
rior degree of told. It has always been imputed 
to the cold northwesterly winds ; and that of those 
w^indst to the continued extent of the continent to 
tlie north pole, whereas the ancient hcmsiphore is 
at the northward surrounded by water. So says 
JDoctor Schopf and others. Captain Carver, sup- 
poses the northwest wind, to come first from the 
southwest, and then to blow against the stream of 
tlie Missi^ippi; he then drives it over the grciit Ca- 
nadian lakes, towards the northwest, and to the 
southeast, iollowiiij^ the course of the rivers. His 
Llieory is, that tiie dii-ectiou of the winds is fixed by 
J^c ri ver« ; but he should have proved, that the winds 
kJ ways follow, or Wow opposite to the course of tlie 
-i vers ; according to his system* pnly one of the two 



suppositions can be true. He should not have as- 
sumed alternately, the one and the other, accord- 
ingly as he thought them convenient, for the 
explanation of certain phenomena. Imlay says, 
the air is in winter, warmer over water, than over 
land covered with woods, and that the colder 
heavier stream of air, by means of its elasticity 
removes to where the warmth has made the air 
lighter by attenuation. And this seems in fact 
pretty well adapted to the nature of things. An 
Englishman endeavours to explain the greater cold, 
by the proportionate smallness of the new hemi- 
sphere, and because it is surrounded by the sea. 
Islands, says he, are always colder then continents. 
We have seen just above, that the cold was derived 
from the extension of the continent towards the 
north. These theories are contradictory. Others 
look for the cold, to the great Canadian lakes ; 
others to the great quantities of fresh water gene- 
rally ; others to the Allegany mountains. The ac- 
count which appears to me the most probable of 
all, is that of an American, by the name of Wil- 
liams I believe, published in an English Magazine. 
He says this....The gulf stream on the north 
American coast, comes from the gulf of Mexico, 
where the air, and consequently the water, is at 
all seasons of the year considerably warm. This 
wai-m sea water, flows along, close to the American 
eastern coast, and parallel with it, towards the 
north-east. The air, over this warm stream of 
sea water, must in winter be considerably warmer, 
and of course thinner and lighter than that which 
hangs over a large country covered witli wood. 
This colder, and of course heavier air, owing to 
the <;onstant propensity towards an equilibrium, 
blows to the south-east, towards the sea. And as 
towards the north-west, the air must always be 
colder, being in a higher latitude, hence arises a 
general pressure, and draught of the atmosphere 
from north-west, to south-east. Hence, the cold 
north-west winds, which at least in the middle 
and southern United States, are tlie sole causes of 
snow and ice. 

But proceeds this author, the sun's beams are 
reflected only by flat surfaces, and from this reflec- 
tion of the sun beams, proceeds warmth. Now, 
the more aland is cleared of wood, and cultivated, 
the more ie.cl, and mirror-like will be its surface; 
and of course, the more will the ground be heated; 
consequently cultivation must entirely change the 
climate of North-America, and make it warmer. 
The cultivation has indeed already produced a con- 
siderable alteration. Ships, which during winter, 
were formerly kept for weeks together away from 
tlie coast, by north-west winds, are now detained 
for scarcely so many days. 

This appears to me the best account, that has 
hitherto been given, to explain the American cli- 
mate. If cultivation has produced so many great 
changes of climate in Europe, the same effects 
may be expected in America. It was in fact, in the 
days of Tacitus, as cold in Germany, as it is at 
present in the northern part of Sweden; and Ger- 
many has been removed by cultivation, at least ten 
degrees to the southward. That Horace speaks of 
ice at^d si^w in Rome, is we)) knpwa; nothing pf 



the kind is now seen there. In the time of Dio- 
clesian, I think it was, the Adriatic sea, was mostly 
covered with ice. What an astonishing alteration 
has the European climate undergone since that 
period 1 What a melancholy picture has Ovid 
given us of the shores of the Black-sea! How soft 
and charming is the climate of the same place at 
present I If cultivation then, can so much improve 
a climate, why were any other causes of the severer 
cold of America sought for, Chan the extensive 
forests which cover the ground? The circumstance, 
that in the time of Horace, the olive-tree flourished 
in the southern part of Italy, seems indeed to cast 
a doubt upon this great alteration in the climate of 
Europe; but without taking into the account, the 
volcanic heat of the earth, in the south of Italy, 
which may perhaps qualify it for the production of 
tender plants, by making Uic air warmer than it 
would otherwise have been, it is by no means as- 
certained, that the olive tree would not thrive very 
well in the two Carolinas; especially as even to the 
northward 6f Charleston, tlie orange-tree grows, 
though to be sure, it often freezes too. We are, 
therefore, authorised to expect from the general 
cultivation of North* America, the same effects upon 
the temperature of the air, as have been produced 
by it in Europe ; and the climate of North- America, 
with respect to its temperature, is constituted ex- 
actly, as a country covered with wood naturally 
must be, so that there seems to be no reason to 
wonder at it, or to rack one's brain about pre-sup- 
posed unknown causes of this phenomenon which 
is susceptible of so simple an explanation. 

It is clear that when trees cover the ground, the 
rays of the sun cannot reach, and of course cannot 
warm it. The vapours from this cold ground must 
chill the air, and even after the trees are cleared 
away, the plough must break up, several times, the 
bosom of the soil before it can be thoroughly warm* 
ed. Consequently the improvement of the climate 
cannot be perceptible until after a series of yearsi 
and even until the woods are wholly cleared away* 

POLITICS, 

POLITICAL SATIRE. 

[The New-York Evening Post is so liberally filled witli 
the essays of the politician, and the advertisements of 
the merchant, that much room cannot always be found 
for (he gay and humorous cast of writing. The follow- 
ing will be admired, and the Editor is more solicitous 
to preserve it, because he had thought Dr. Arburthnot*a 
** Art of Political Lying** had superseded every thing 
e|s€ on the subject. The author of the subsequent let- 
ter need not shrink from a comparison.] 

TO THE EDITOR Q¥ THE EVENING POST. 

SIR) 

Your exertions in defence of the cause yon es^ 
pouse are laudable in the execution as well as the 
design, and I hope they will be successful : Your 
hostility to the enemies of the constitution is spirit-r 
ed ; but there may be too much even of a good 
thing; or in other words, " too much of one Hung 
is sijood for nothinj^." I praise you so far because 
I am a patriot; but I am angry with you as 1 am 
a fviend lo the arts. A. notable editor generously 
iftVite^ Ifovi to Md to youj editorial cod^An 4Ct 
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(taken no doubt from the " arts et metifres" 
in French) which he professes that he and his as- 
sociates have practised, with some success and 
great credit. But you decline the invitation for 
no other reason, that I can see, but because it 
conies from an enemy of the constitution — " Timeo 
Danaos et dona fe rentes/* " You are one of 
those," as Jago says, " who will not serve God if 
the Devil bids you." — Therein, sir, you ai-e wrong; 
as 1 wilL demonstrate. 

The ingenious gentleman to whom I allude, tells 
you thatjou have yet to learn many of the arts of an 
able Editor; so far you have no cause to blush, 
for to my certain knowledge,, nine in ten of the 
editors every where are in the same predicament, 
liut then to put out of doubt what' the art is, to which 
he particularly alludes, he adds to his precept a 
practical trope taken from the rhetoric of the Au- 
rora. In short, he tells you plainly that you are 
deficient in the art of mendacity — vulgarly called 
lying. Your best friends are compelled to admit 
. the charge : but you are not too old, or too obsti- 
nate to improve. Are you aware how much may 
be said in defence, and even in praise of lying ?.... 
For its moral innocence, nay, for its moral excel- 
lence we have high authority....no less than that of 
the greatest moralist, philosopher, and orator, of 
antiquity ; Cicero in his oration for an eminent 
lyar of his day, called Quintus Ligarius, justifies it, 
and even goes so far as to say, " Stmper honestem 
est pro salute mendacium*** — Which may be thus 
translated — " It is always right to tell a lie when 
it answers your purpose." This liberty of speech 
the christian religion invaded, it is true ; but what 
of that ! — In the new code which has supplanted 
Christianity, there is not so much as one letter of 
an ordinance unfavourable to lying. So that while 
the old heathenism and the new, are in its favour, 
its only interdictor, Christianity, is gone to sleep. 

Of innumerable instances of the utility of lying 
my hmits will allow me to mention but a few : 
Troy, that old city, was laid in ashes : How? By 
a lie. A pauper, whose whole ways and means 
consisted in the art of lying — a Lazar, a foreigner, 
named Sinon, took refuge there, was protected, 
and betrayed it by a lie. If that meritorious beg- 
gar had not told that lye, that old city, might at 
this day be in existence; a downright insult to the 
rights of man, as all old establishments must be. 
To come nearer to our own times — Was not the 
celebrity of the Brussels Gazette built upon its 
prolific power in the fabrication of lies? — Do not 
we know that the French monarchy gained more 
victories by that one art, in that one paper, than by 
all its fleets and armies put together? Here let me 
.ask you, sir, what should prevent us from availing 
ourselves of the succedaneous aid of a few Gazettes 
on the super-Brussalite principles laid down by the 
citizen, in lieu of the expensive armies and navies 
which our frugal president has disbanded, to his 
own great popularity, and the safety of — our 
purses? During the French revolution, the art did 
immense service to the sway, of its successive rulers. 
A lie by implication respecting British afiairs in 
Ei^ypt made no small ingredient in the prelimin- 
ary articles of the treaty at Paris. And surely I 
need not add, that if it were not for lying, the people 
of America would not to this day have thought of 
the finanical skill of Mons. Gallatin, or of the wis- 
doTTfi and spirit of Mr. Jeflerson. 
/ Independent of the moral excellence and prac- 
tical utility of the art of lyings it is recommended 
J)y the theory and practice of the laws of which it 
forms a constituent part. The best laws in Europe, 
I mean those of England, exhibit demonstrative 
evidence thut it has been found incompetent to the 
greuttst legislative wisdom to get at justice but 
through the medium of a falsehood. A fiction as 
Brxt..:i calls it, or in plain language, a lie, is the 
l,M ountl-work of some actions at law. An action 
in ejectment, Icr instance, is a feigned action. 
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For many others, let John Doe and Richard Roe be 
pledges for the truth of my assertion. 

There is moreover a consideration of no little 
though I confess of inferior importance to these 
I have enumerated. I mean the improvement 
which eloquence, and particularly newspaper elo- 
quence derives from a happy knack in the art of 
lying. What are all rhetorical figures but lies? 
hyperbole being what they call a thumper. What 
is invention but facility in making lies? What 
is poetry but the science of systematic lying — 
of couching falsehoods in fascinating sweet words? 
— Homer now, whose character after the lapse of 
many centuries blazes with increased lustre ; what 
created that character? — Why only his being the 
most ingenious liar under heaven. Virgil, though 
allowed to be the more sweet, elegant, and correct 
of the two, is held to be inferior, even by the 
pious Fenelon, only because he was but a mere 
nincompoop at lying compared with Homer. 

If you should be obstinate in your rejection of 
the art of lyings upon the proud, churlish conside- 
ration that your cause does not want such aid; and 
if, in contradiction to the advice of the kind Citi- 
zen and myself, you will persevere in making 
your periods in prosaic, mat tcr-of- fact course you 
have hitherto preserved; be not active against the 
art; but take the matter up as a question of feeling 
— Virgil considers the art of lying to be an ad- 
junct to misery— He says 



-si mi^crum Fortuna Sinonem, 



Finxir, vanum etiam mendacemqu9 improba finget. 

Which my schoolmaster has translated into Ame- 
rican, thus, 

A fugitive, bereft of pence. 
In lying finds his best defence. 

I apprehend, sir, you have notdipped deep enough 
in the book of fortune, to acquire a taste for lying 
from those motives. Yet you ought, like many 
others, to take for granted that which you have not 
read, upon the ipse dixit of him that has. With 
such men *tis true, you can have -no sympathy; 
but there is principle which stands in the place of 
sympathy — exercise it in this — recollect that the 
arty to a share of which those gentlmen so gene- 
rously invite you is their all — their whole stock 
in trade, and that if you take that from them you 
" not enrich yourself, but make them poor in- 
deed" — recollect the exclamation of poor fat Jack 
FalstafF when robbing the carriers. 

" Young men must live." 

And let them live. Do not like the dog in the 
manger surlily bark them away from that which, 
though to you bitter as Coloquintida^ to them is 
food. Consider that nothing dejects a trader so 
much as the interruption of his profits — and that 
by injuring them in unadvised haste, you may 
stop their career before they have accomplished 
the great purpose for which they seem to be de- 
signed. Cease therefore to interrupt them — let 
them proceed — and I will stake my life upon it, 
that, in a few months the arts of an able Editor^ 
which they have so prosperously practised and so 
generously invited you to share in, will be clearly 
understood by every man in America, who is not 
shut out 'from the truth by a corrupt heart or a 
muddy in understanding. Join me then in exhorting 
them to proceed, and in the words of an antiquat- 
ed epigram vamped up for the occasion, say, 

Lie on Duane, lie on for pay, 

And Cheeiham thou lie too, 
More against truth you cannot say; 

Than truth can say 'gainst you. 

If you are immoveable, others are not. So pray 
give this a place in your paper, pro bono publico, 
and you will find me a friend to 

TBE ARTS Of AN ABLE EDITOa. 



MISCELLANY. 
(From the Loiterer.) 

PEXEUNT £r JMPUTJSTUJt. 

As I was going the other morning to Dr. Homs- 
by's lectures I saw an acquaintance of mine loung- 
ing against the college-gate, and gazing about 
with that vacant look, which generally indicates 
that a man does not know what to do with him- 
self. I therefore offered to take him -with nic, 
and added by way of inducement, t]»at tlie lecture 
was remarkably entertaining. He thanked mc 
for my good intention, said he should like it abo?c 
all things, but that at present he was very busy^ 
and really had not time. I was, I confess, rather 
surprised at this answer, considering the character 
of the speaker, but I said nothing, for every roan 
is the best judge of his own concerDS.....My asto- 
nishment, however, was not a little increased, whca 
on returning about two hours afterwards, I sawtie 
very same person in the very same place, ad 
nearly in the same attitude; and where, I foaiA 
on inquiring, he had remained ever since 1 left 
him. I was at first a little inclined to laugh at my 
friend's method of making the most of his time, 
but when I came to set down, and think the mat- 
ter over cooly, I found, or fancied 1 found, so 
many instances of the same conduct, amongst 
those whom age and experience might hare bet- 
ter taught the value of days and hours, that his 
folly was lost amidst the follies of a thousand others, 
and his behaviour no longer appeared extrajDrdin« 
ary, because no longer singular....There is most 
certainly no apology, for not doing what we do 
not choose to do, so often made use of by one 
half of the world, or so readily admitted by iht 
other, as this very complaint of want of time.... 
And yet, perhaps, none was ever more void of foun- 
dation. 

That there are indeed certain descriptions of 
people in the world, who find their time more than 
equal to the necessary duties of their station in lift, 
cannot be denied; but it unfortunately happess 
that from these quarters we hear no complaints d 
this kind, and tnat they who are ever loudest oi 
the subject of time, usually make the least use of 
it... .Thus for example, I will readily allow that 
foreign ambassadors and their sectaries, compilers 
of newspapers and their runners, ministers to great 
monarchs, and waiting-maids to great beaudes; 
nay, and even great beauties themselves, fcane 
always business enough to employ both their Ikflds, 
hands, and time, and may occasionally %»& ^ 
three insufficient for their purpose. But hoir an 
honest English country gentleman, or a young 
member of tbis university (who are exempted 
from the troublesome duties which attend the 
above mentioned ranks) can with any degree of 
reason complain that their time is not sufficitfit 
for any thing they have to do, I own I am at alosi 
to guess. 

But what makes the matter more extraordimll 
is the extremely irregular and inconsistent eSA 
which the want of time has on their actioos, sak 
how very different it operates at different pericdl 
— I perfectly remember a country squire, ivbcs 
though seldom in bed at day-light, and wibo, ift 
the space ot thirty years was not once known to be 
too late at the finding a fox; was yet always so hur- 
ried on Sunday morning, that he never, poor man! 
could find time to go to church; and I have been 
told that there are to be found young men in 
Oxford, who are just in the same predicament. 
For all such reasons I am decidedly of opinion, 
that so far from not having time enough, our 
greatest misfortune in this world is the havlng^ toa 
much, that our business is to make it as short as 
we can, and that he who does this best — best an- 
swerh the end of his creation. Nor let this asser- 
tion, if a little bold, be deemed rash; since I ha^vc 
the opinion of a very clever man, and the practice 
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of half the '«'orld in my favour. — For if tnatikind 
do not think of time as I do, why are many amuse- 
ments so eagerly pursued which have little besides 
the destroying it to recommend them? — And if 
Mr, Soame Jennings was not of the same opinion, 
why should he have taken so much pains in his 
celebrated Disquisition, to prove that there is no 
such thing as time at all? Could he have made 
good this assertion, great would have been the 
happiness of mankind, and proportionably great 
ther eputation of an author. — But, alas! Mr. Jen- 
nings's arguments are more ingenious than solid, 
and rather plausible than convincing; and many of 
nay unhappy countrymen still find to their cost, 
<iiat time is no imaginary foe, but a real enemy, 
whom it requires all their invention, and all thtir 
perseverance to get the better of. — It has been ob- 
served, however, that human industry and human 
invention redouble their efforts, and act with in- 
creased powers in proportion to the difficulties 
irliich arc thrown in their way :— and wc accord- 
ingly find that they, whose situation most expose 
them to that sort o^ennu'h which arises from having 
more time than employment, have ever been re- 
markable for a greater variety of those resources, 
which are properly enough said to kill time- — 
Hence the ingenious devices which have been prac- 
tised by those hapless beings whom a grand 
monarque, in his paternal goodness, thinks proper 
to funiish with a chambre garni in some solitary 
dungeon, and support at his own royal expense 
with bread and water... ..Hence too, the scarce less 
ingenious inventions, those time-destroying amuse- 
ments, which are so much in use among those 
warlike youths, whom a sense of honour,* and thirst 
of military glory, impels to carry a pair of colours 
from one marltet town to another, for the good of 
their country. But whatever can be said in favour 
of any of the above-mentioned personages, and 
their inventions, I am of opinion they all fall ex- 
ceedingly short of some of the members of the 
University, who are greatly their superiors in the 
art of killing time. And that my partiality may 
not here be supposed to have got the better of my 
judgment, I shall bring an instance or two to 
prove that the pre-eminence I contend for, is^ 
founded on real precedents, and supported by his- 
toric facts. 

Every one is doubtless acquainted with tlic fray 
which happened in the reign of Richard the Second, 
between the Pope's legate and some Oxford men. 
I do not mean to enter into the particulars of the 
story (which for obvious reasons is better forgot 
than remembered) but shall only observe that the 
row (and a fine rovt it certainly was) took its rise 
from a number of scholars who were lounging in 
the legate's kitchen, and looking on whilst his 
holiness's dinner was preparing. This, though 
rather of^ extraordinaiy amusement, shews that 
lounging was at least as fashionable in the four- 
teenth as in the eighteenth century. But the next 
proof I shall bring is still more weighty and con- 
vincing, as it is drawn from no less respectable 
authority that the Statute Book of the University. 
For if there was not an innate love of lounging in 
ail Oxford men, why should a law have been enact- 
ed forbidding them, under very severe penalties, 
to loiter away their time in sitting on Penny less 
Bench ? which (as some of my readers may not be 
acquainted with Oxford) it is necessary to say 
stood exactly opposite to the city conduit, on each 
aide of which the butchers* shambles appeared in 
beautiful perspective, and must consequently have 
bqen a comfortable situation To trace the vari- 
ous modes ofkiJiing time down to the present day, 
would open a field much too large for the compass 
of iiiy paper. 7'jje History of Ancient Lounging 
would be a Wq^i^ nearly as voluminous as the 
liistory of AtiQl j^t f^^'^'T* t shaW therefore only 
observe, timt ^ ^ ijave not ytt degenerated from 
ox^ prcdecessQ ^ ^o ^^ iave every reasou to hope 



that our posterity will act up to the exar.iple set - 
them by their fathers, and that the art of killing 
time will continue to be practised till time itself 
be no morel And to convince the world I am not 
too sanj^uine in my expectations, I shall close this 
number with a weekly journal of a modern Oxford 
man, which, though I do not vouch for its being 
genuine, is as much so as many of those found in 
the works of my ingenious ancestors, Mr. Isaac 
BickerstafT, or the laan with the short face. 

DIARY OF A MODERN OZlORD lilAK. 

Sunday* 

Waked by eight o'clock by the scout, to tell me 
the bell was going for prayers... .wonder those 
scoundrels are suffered to make such a noise.... 
tried to get to sleep again, but ccuM not.. ..sat up 
and read Hoyle in bed....ten, got up and break- 
fasted....Charlcs Racket called to ask me to ride.... 
agreed to stay till the president was gone to church 
....half after eleven, rode out, going down the 
High-street saw Will Sagely going to St. Mary's 

....can't think what people go to church for 

Twelve to two, rode round Bullington-green, met 
Careless and a new freshman of Trinity... .engaged 
them to dine with me....two to three, lounged at 
the stable,' made the freshman nde over the bail, 
talked to him about horses: see he knows nothing 
about the matter.. ..went home and dressed. ...thi'ec 
to eight, dinner and wine....remarkable pleasant 
evening....sold Racket's blind horse for him to 
Careless*s friend for fifty guineas.. ..certainly break 
his neck.. ..eight to ten, coffee-house, and lounged 

in the High-street Stranger went home to study ; 

am afraid he's a bad one.. ..engaged to hunt to- 
morrow and dine with Rackct....twelve, supped 
and went to bed early, in order to get up to-mor- 
row. 

Monday* 

Racket r(rtved me up at seven o'clock....sleepy 
and queer, but forced to get up to make breakfast 
for him....eight to five in the afternoon, hunting.... 
famous run, and killed near Bicester... .number of 
tumbles.. ..freshman out on Racket's blind horse.... 
got the devil of a fall into a ditch....horse upon him 
....but don't know whether he was killed or not..... 
Five, dressed and went to dine with Racket....Dean 
had crossed his name, and no dinner could be got 
....went to the Angel and dined.... fan\ou» evening 
till eleven, when the proctors came and told us to 
go home to our coireges....went directly the con- 
trary way. ...eleven to one, went down into St. 
Thomas's and fought a raff.. ..one, dragged home 
by somebody, the Lord knows whom, and put to 
bed. 

Tuesday* 

Very bruised and sore, did not get up till twelve 
....found an imposition on my table....mem. to give 
it the hair-dresser....drank six dishes of tea..*.did 
not know what to do with myself, so wrote to my 

father for money Half after one, put on my 

boots to ride for an hour....met Cureless at the 
stable.... rode together... .asked me to dine with 
him and meet Jack Sedley, who is just returned 
from France....two to three, returned home and 
dressed.... four to seven, dinner and wine. ...Jack 
very pleasant. ...told some good stories....says the 
French women have thick legs.. ..no hunting to be 
got, and very little wine... .won't go there in a hur- 
ry.. ..seven, went to the stable and then looked in 
at the coffee-house.. ..very few drunken men, and 
nothing going forwards. ...agreed to play Sedley at 
billiards.... Walker's table engaged, and forced to 
go to the Blue Posts.-.lost two guineas... .thought 
I could have beat him, but the dog has been prac- 
tising in France. ...ten, supper at Careless's,.... 
bought Sedley's mare for thirty guincas....thinks 
he knows nothing of a horse, and believe I have 

done him Drank a little punch, and went to bed 

at twelve. 



Hednrsdqf* 

Hunted with the duke of B...f.very long nin, 
rode the new raare, found her sinking, so pulled 
up in time, and swore I had a shoe lost....to sell 
her directly. ...buy no more horses of Sedley.... 

know^ more than I thought he did Four, re- 

tumed home, and as I was dressing to dine wiiii 
Sedley, received a note from some country neigh- 
bours of my father's to desire me to dine at the 
Cross....obliged to send an excuse to Sedley.... 
wanted to put on my cap and gown;.. ..cap biokt^ 
and gown not to be found, forced to borrow. ...half 
after four to ten, at the Cross with my lions. ...very 
loving evening indced....ten, found it too bad, so 
got up and told them it was against the rules of 
the University to'be out later. 

T/iursday* 

Breakfasted at the Cross, and walked all the 
morning about Oxford with my lions....terribIe^7f 
work*. ..lions very trouble8ome....asked an hundred 
and fifty silly questions about every thing they 
saw Wanted me to explain the Latin inscrip- 
tions on the monuments in Christ-church chapel! 
....Wanted to know how we spent our time I.... 

forced to invent answers as well as 1 could Four^ 

forced to give them a dinner, and what was worse 
to sit with them till six, when I told them I was 
engaged for the rest of the evening, and sent them 
about their busines8....seven, di^»pped in at Care- 
less's rooms, found him witli a large paity, all 
pretty much cut^ thought it was a good time to 
sell him Sedley's mare, but h^ was not quite drunk 
enough. ...made a bet with him that 1 trotted my 
poney from Benson to Oxford within the hour..i.. 
sure of winning, for I did it the other day in fifty 
minutes. 

Friday* 

Got up early and rode the poney a foot pace 
over to Benson to breakfast.. ..Old Shrub breaks 
fast....told him of the bet, and shewed him the 
poney ;....shook his head snd looked cunning when 
he heard of it....good sign....afte^ breakfast rode 
the race, and won easy, but could not get any 
money; forced to take Careless's draught; dare 
say 'tis not worth two- pence ; great fool to bet 
with him Twelve till threo, lounged at the sta- 
ble, and cut my black horse's tail.. ..eat soup at 
Sadler's....walked down the High-street.... met 
Racket, who wanted me to dine with him, but 
could not because I was engaged to Sagely....three, 
dinner at Sagely '3....very bad....dined, in a cold 
hall, and could get nothing to eat....wine new.... 
a bad fire.. ..tea-kettle put on at five o'clock.... 
played at whist for six-pences, and no bets.... 
thought I should have gone to sleep.. ..terrible work 
dining with a studious man....eleven, went to bed ' 
out of spirits. 

Saturday, 

Ten, breakfast — attempted to read the Loiterer, 
but it was too stupid ; flung it down and took up 
Burilet's Farriery — had not read two pages before 
a Dun came, told him I should have some money 
soon — would not be gone^-offered him brandy- 
was sulky, would not have any — saw he was going 
to be savjgey so kicked him down stairs to prevent 
his being impertinent.— -Thought perhaps I might 
have more of them, so went to lounge at the sta- 
bles — poney got a bad cough, and the black horse 
thrown out two splints; went back to my room in 
an ill humour — found a letter from my father, no 
money, and a great deal of advice-.--wants to know 
how my last quarter's allowance went — how the 
devil should 1 know ?— .he knows 1 keep yiq ac- 
counts—Do think fathers are the greatest Bores in 
nature. — Very low spirited and flat all the morn- 
ing — some thoughts of reforming, but luckily Care^ 
less came in to beg me to meet our party at his 
rooms, so altered my mind, dined vith him, and 
by nine in die evening was very haupy* 
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FOR rJTB POltrTOLIO, 
AW author's kvenings. 

mOM fME SHOP OF MBSSJiS* COLOJf AND SPOIfDEB' 

The papers have announced that a certain critic 
of Mr. Gibbon, and a grammarian who had th^ 
hardihood to oppose Bishop Lowth, and fairly 
kick the subjunctive mood down stairs, is about to 
publish a Dictionary of the American vulgar tongue. 
We deem it, therefore, our duty as good patriots, 
and as fond lovers of provincial idiom, and collo- 
. quia! meanness, and, in short, of every thing, hos- 
tile to English sense, and English stile, to furnish 
this great lexicographer with all the barbarous 
words and phrases which we can procure. We 
add a short specimen of our vulgar vocabulary, 
fortified by numerous classical authorities. We 
hope, in process of time, to add to our collection, 
and every one who is laudably anxious to debase 
his diction; to degrade the language of literature, 
to the low level of vulgar life; and to deride the 
study and imitation of the ancients, will do well 
to pix)fit by our labours* 
Evincial . - - Boston newspaper* 
Lengthy - • True American. 

Strengthj • - - ditto 

Sprj ... Provincial. 
Iie*s quite chisk^ - ditto 

If I was he. - - ditto 

Carniverositj - - Boston newspapers. 
Nevfs paporial - ditto 

The Boston^ market^ but" 
ter boxy inspection bilL Boston newspaper. 
J most guess. - - Provincial. 
Bellni/erous^ - - Officers of the Federal 

army. 
Its a dead set • - Provincial. 
Neat as plush. - ditto 

^PPify* • • - Presbyterian clergy. 
/ rather expeet. - Provincial. 
Thejlies is thick - Boston Ladies. 

Thats disingcnus*^ - 

La! for me . - A Connecticut exclama- 
tion. 
He laughed andgutned^^ Provincial. 
Ro^ocn.^ - - ditto 

On the Side Hill.9 - ditto 

My dafter. - - ditto 

I snore.^ - * . ditto 

By Jinks. - - ditto 

Swapping Horses. - ditto 

Truck trade'' • - ditto 

We spent two hours^ a 

dickering.^ - - ditto 

1. The meaning of this beautiful expression when trans- 
lated into English, is, he is very cheerful. 

2. A very genei*al substitute for disingenuous. 

3. Curned a corruption of grinned. 

4. Jfonen, I was sadly puaEled, when this itrange word 
first entered my ear.tn my boyhood, which was passed in Nev> 
England. I was told by the learned among the baymakers, 
that it signified the second crop, or cutting. I have hunted 
with many a ** black letter dog** in a vain chace after this fan- 
tastic word, and verily believe that I was in pursuit of a 
t>hantom. The elegant scholar will find the iegitimate word 
in the sixth chapter of Goldsmith's Vicar cf Wakefield. 
•• In the morning early, I called out my whole family to 
Uf Ip at saving an after-groKtb of hay,*' &c. 

5. On tbesidtbiU. This is what, in the schools, would be 
txprtssively termed the cart before tbe horse. An English 
;ttt'horofsome little reputation for learning and genius, says, 
in his tractate upon education, addressed to Samuel Kartlib, 
*' we shall conduct you to a bill side ^** Sic. but what is the 
name of Mm ton opposed to American authority? 

(5. / snore. Of profaner e.xcl»mations this is a pious 
fiubstitutr, by llic •* swains, an I meaner sort of f oik'* in New- 
Knglatid. who are afriud to adventure on a holder wing of 
expletive* I snore is less flagitious, than 1 naear : and far- 
ther, when you hear a yanke, with his eyes o|^n. aver that 
lit snores, it may serve to give you ao idea of our invention, 
wit, and huntour. 

7. Truck trmle. This is nothing more than Aorier. 

8 D'ckcring. Roth the splendour and sense of this fas- 
cinating word claim more tlian a transient memorfal. In 
I lie gibberish of Connecticut horse jockies.an order of men 
di:>iir.^uish€d for pure rooralit/, Dickering signifies all that . 



/ dont know^ but you 

might J 
Engagednessy^ 
Icoch it J 

Deadhcartednessy 
Stilishy - - - 
A likely pair ofoxeny - 
Amiabiiity^ 
Of and about y^^ 
Go betweenity - 
Applicatory 
Caucus^^ i 

Three quarter dollars^* 
Be done it 
A little bit ago'^^ 
Timeously 
Morcy about the Negroes. 



Connecticut idiom* 
Presbyterian divines. 
Comhill shop-keepers. 
Presbyterian divines. 
Boston advertisement. 
New-Hampshire idiom. 
Boston newspaper. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Philadelphia idiom. 

ditto 

ditto 
Puritan. 
Southern papers. 



LEVITY. 

ADVICE TO A yOUONC OFFICER OF THE MILITIA. 
DEAR TOM, 

I am informed by colonel Maraud, that you have 
obtained a commission in his battalion. I know 
not, as yet, whether to congratulate or condole with 
you on your promotion ; for I have not yet weigh- 
ed the disadvantages and advantages of it, so as to 
give a decided opinion upon the subject. How- 
ever, as it is, no doubt, very agreeable to yourself^ 
I would not be thought to dissuade you from the 
career of glory which probably your stars have 
marked out for you ; but, on the contrary, presum- 
ing on my superiority in point of age, and my long 
experience in the service you have embraced, I 
trouble you with this letter, to let you partly into 
the nature of that service, and to offer you some 
advice respecting those parts of it, which to a 
young man are most important, and may seem 
most arduous. 

The grand divisions of your doty are: 

First, To handle the bottle with a good grace. 

Secondly, To intrigue with the girls without any 
grace. 

bonest conversation, preliminary to the sale of a horsei 
where the parties very latidably strive in a sort of gladia- 
torial combat of lying, cheating, and overreaching. It is 
unlucky that this mellifluous word d*es not begin with an 
A. It would deserve the 6rst place in the lexfcnn of the 
vulgar. It is tbe • ** red lattice** phrase of fools to express 
the deeds of knaves. 

9. Engagedness. Colonistical discourses abound with 
words of this description. Mr. William Godwin, who 
was for a short time a dissenting minister, in his ** Caleb 
Williams," a book'of exqursfte morality, delights to em- 
ploy words of this harmomous termination. Example. 
" Mr. Tyrrel discovered no contemptible sagacity and 
quick'Wttedness,**- Vol. I. See also St. Leon, passim, for 
yiore examples of the same •• verba ardentia," employed to 
astonish the lovers of romance, not less than they once 
confounded the whining hearer, i»hen the Jfeverend Mr. 
Godwin was in the noviciate of his religious exercises. 

10. Cff and about. This is a very pleasing circumlocution. 
This loving pair of synonymies grin at each other, like the 
two kings of Brentford. 

11. Caucus. No research has penetrated through «* the 
vast inane" of the seven fold obscurity of this rare expres- 
sion. 

12. Three quarter dollars. Having, from my youth, been 
taught to think liberally of money matters, and not being 
very profound, either in pure, or mixed mathematics, I am 
unwilling to dispute with Philadelphia about fractions. 
But I reverently suppose, whenNihe talks of tbtee quarter 
dollars^ her meaning is good, and if expressed, according to 
the laws of language, that this phrase signifies three quar^ 
ters of a dollar. 

13. A little bit ago. Meaning, 1 weet, not long since, or, 
perhaps, as Mr. W. Godwin would finely express it. " Jn 
no long time,'* See Caleb Williams, a book, which 1 cannot 
refrain from recommending to all, who wish to corrobo- 
rate-liabits of what Dr. Franklin himself would call Nevy- 
England car \05\x J. Moreover, this novel is worth regard- 
ing on another account, as it objects to the whole system of 
human life and manners, and, as for the first tWne, we hear 
the uprighfc administration of the EngliFsh laws, and the 
purity of British justice called mqafs.ion. If this be not 
inventioti Sitii. novelty, why then 1 have no conception of para- 
doxes. 

• .See SbiUspeare. 



TWrdTy, When you learc a place, always to 
leave something behm<l you. 

Lastly, When yen approach a place, to drh<e 
every thing before you. 

The first of these duties is coTisiderably danger«» 
ous, and has been found to add greatly to the hor» 
rors of war. Btit inheriting^ as you do, die spirit 
of a long line of ancestors, whose love of liquop 
may be traced up to the fiood itself, it is impossi- 
ble that you can shrink from your duty, though 
you should fall a victim to the fatigues of the day. 
It will be necessary for you* therefore, to study tlie 
whole art o£ military libation^ and be perfect mas* 
ter of the whole manual and vocal exercise, such 
as twirling a cork^ inspecting the crusty calling for a^ 
toast^ giving a toast, saying more, challenging with 
pint bumpers, or filing the constable^ 

On the right performance of this part of your 
duty depends much of that courage which your 
country will expect you to exhibit in the day of 
battle. Why is it that men are given to fighting 
in their cups, if not from their drinking in fresh 
draughts of courage, which enables them to defjr^ 
as colonel Toper of our regiment used to say, even 
the devil himself? It is very necessary to acquire 
a dashing, helterskelter kind of heroism, which 
impels a man to fight with no matter whom^ when. 
or where. In all the annals of the art military, 1 
never knew any good done by an army who went 
to work soberly. 

Again, to show how generally the principle of 
drinking in military affairs is adopted, consider 
that our langurge has borrowed a set of phrases 
from this only. How often, for instance, do we 
hear gentlemen say, ^ our courage is out ;" when 
you know this means no more than that the bottle 
is oitt? Happy is it, my dear Tom, that n^e faxve 
acquired such skill in the philosophy of the humui 
mind, as to be able to recruit and repair its best 
passions by meehanieal means, and thatnow-a*days 
a gentleman may lay in a pipe of fortitude that shall 
invigorate him and his friends for a twelvemonths 
The second branch of your duty, or your em* 
ployment (which is just the same thing), is intrigiu^ 
As by the laws of war the women are not aUowed 
to follow the regiment, it is very proper that the 
regiment shquld follow the women. But intrigti* 
is necessary to you on another and more import 
tant account, namely, that it includes in it all the 
various stratagems, dangers, and manceuvres of* 
war, and particularly is a happy emblem of that 
very momentous arl| the art of besieging. Some 
towns are to be appifoached gradtially, some to be 
taken by storm, and some, no dotibt, af^ailed hf 
treachery ; for, " tricking in love is all fair." 

With respect to the mode of intriguing, I do 
not know that it is necessary to give you any 
rul^s : such as are necessary will readily occur to 
you. To have as many intrigues upon yo|ir hands 
at a time as possible, and where yoti have beea 
successful, to make it as public as you can-— is one 
precept. Another is, to enjoin the common melt 
to meddle with no intrigues at their quarters, with* 
out giving j^i^tt notice, 

I should pay a poor compliment to your cou- 
rage, were I to hint that the dangers on this ser- 
vice are considerable. I trust you are a stranger 
to fisar. As to fathers, uncles, brothers and such 
troublesome fellows, they may be intimidated in 
various ways ; you may easjily turn their pitchforks 
against themselves, and make their horse-ponda 
a covering for their impertinence. 

The third branch of your duty is, ^ When yom 
leave a place, always leave something behind you.** To* 
the performance of this duty you will be induced * 
from gratitude. For, where you have been wcfl 
treated, it is but natural to think you would wish * 
to make some return. The two presents most com* 
inonly made on such occasions are children and 
debts. How the former may be procured I have 
already hintedi end as> from their tender year^ 
Jigitized by 
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some Dot perhaps a month old, aad some not bom 
at al]» it is impossible you can take them with you, 
and turn majors into milk nurses, or a battalion into 
a baby-house, you must of course leave them to 
those who may be inclined to take care of them 
from natural atrection. Humanity also requires this, 
for what can be so shocking as to render a mother 
childless ? 

No, my dear Tom, leave it to foreign monsters 
to tear from.mothers their innocent oflspring. Be 
it yours to repair the ravages of foreign wars, by 
cultivating the arts of population, and providing 
for the necessities of posterity* 1 beg leave here- 
to allude to the present state of oak in this country: 
it was lately discovered that that valuable tree was 
becoming scarce, owing to the narrow notions of 
some noolcmen, who would iK)t plant young trees, 
because, forsooth (they said), they could not live 
to see them full gi*own....narrow and selfish is such 
an ideal It reminds me of a man who would do 
nothing for posterity, because posterity had done 
nothing for him* 

No....l trust that, if military propagation conti- 
nues as it has begun, a regiment may pe2^>etuate 
Its existence, and, all but commissioned ofiicers, 
exiiibit a serius of generations as regular as Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. I have dwelt so long on this 
part of ihe subject, to convince you that, xiyou think 
you are doing good to yourself, you are at the same 
time doing good to your country. I have heard 
it said, that ^^ He is a patriot who make> a blade of 
grass grow where grass never grew before." I need 
not make a parody on -this position, to show that 
children are preferable to clover* 

As to the leaving debts^ the subject is so well 
known and understood, that I will not affront your 
experience by supposing you ignorant of it. In 
point fSjamcj however, it is necessary you should 
leave something of this kind behind you wherever 
you go; for, if it should happen that history is 
silent astoyotur deeds, your memory will not perish, 
but be recorded in black and white in every town 
through which you pass. It is not material how 
One obtains /i7m^. Fame is a variegated animal, 
full of spots, and stripes, and streaks. ...and the 
credit which has been refused to a man in the day 
of battle, has often been granted in the bill of parcels. 

On this subject, permit me, my dear Tom, to 
digress a little. It sometimes hai>pens that a 
tradesman will ginirable, and sometimes, perhaps, 
really may suffer; for a vintner, for example, is 
not paid as an apothecary would^uUy be, merely 
by returning the empty boltles.f In such cases, 
why eannot tradesmen take a hint from men of 
honour, 'make a bonfire of their books, and pro- 
claim that all their debts are " djbbu of honour?" 
In this case, they would have the laws of honour 
to secure payment, whereas at present they actu- 
ally affront men of honour by their paltry demands; 
and, as you read in that admirable system of mo- 
rality, The School for Scandal, " paying tradesmen 
. is but encouraging them." 

It certainly is a most shameful thing that an 
officer (as yourself, I hope, will one day prove) 
who has undauntedly braved a battery of cannon, 
should turn pale at the sight of a bit of paper that 
would not stop a whistle. 

What would you think! How would your gorge 
rise, if, when you had conducted some dangerous 
expedition, captured, for instance, a Mfhole detach- 
ment of poultry, made a breach in the demi bastion 
of a tavern, marched without fear and without dan- 
Ijer through a meadowof terror inspiring bulls and 
oxen, or perhaps had conducted a party ot ladies 
through theperi/s ohht Brld^ewate r canal, with one 
chance of being buried, aad t}vo of being drowned ; 
I say* it Mifh^nyoQ returned victorious from these 
tiud other like expeditions iiicjdefnt to your pro- 
fession, you wctf^^ h^yc yoQ^ yi?/«/* excited, and 
your luureJs d/^ j by the y i^^^j^md of an attor- 
ncy, egffi:doDioi^Jl,urou htj^^^y^^M^tu of human 



nature called a taylorI....By the dignity of Mars! 
could you bear it, 

•• When you might i6i« quietus make 

By »barc6«iif#«7"' 

I am afraid, my dear Tom, that I have made 
this letter longer than you will have leisure to 
read, espically as you are going into a service 
where you must accomplish actions^ and not mind 
words, I hasten, therefore, to close with remark- 
ing, that the fourth great branch of your duty is, 
" When you cpprouch a place ^ to drive every thing be- 
foreyou,** 1 shall dwell the lesson this subject, as 
you must be convinced that it is essential to your 
pi-ogiess to overcome all obstacles, and inspire a 
propt r terror in all beholders. I would not have 
you, therefore, to regard such trifles as corn-fields, 
farmers* yards, broad-wheeled waggons, detach- 
ments of gleaners or ho|>-pickers. The military 
toad has, time outof minil, been a deviuiion from 
the highway, though apparently leading to it. 

1 have now offered you a few hints on some of 
the most matt rial parts of your service. Time 
will not permit me to enlarge upon all of them, 
and you know enough naturally to render that un- 
necessary. 1 have said nothing, ior instance, on 
gaming, because you may soon be itmoculated in 
that disorder, if you have it not the natural way. 
I have lil.ewise said nothing of batting; but, by 
the way, 1 would not have you bet upon such things 
as battles abroad, and sea-fights; for these are ge- 
nerally so artfully misrepresented by both parties, 
that it becomes as difficult to know whrfgained the 
bet^ as who gained the battle. No, 1 would have 
your bets turn on objects more within you inspec- 
tion and more important... .such as the i*ace of* a 
pair of maggots from afilberu...the colour of your 
landlady's stockings....two to one that Kate Mat- 
lock has twins....three to two that Coi*poral File h 
is hanged before Christmas.,..five to one you don't 
produce a man who can repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
&c. Sec. These are not only important in thenir 
selves, but equally so as affording materials for 
rational and improving conversation. 

One thing yet remains, which it would be unpar- 
donable to pass by« I suppose you have already 
been looking for it, and guess I mean ** an affair 
of honour," alias duelling, alias pinking a man. 
This would require a treatise instead of a letter, 
and therefore I must be brief, and confine myself 
principally to one topic....the causes of dueljing. 
Now, as no challenge can be refused, I hope that 
you will select such causes as may appear dignified 
and becoming your character, such as the fleetness 
of a horse or the flightiness of a woman. 1 mean 
no disrespect to either of these personages by clas- 
sing them together, but I am vindicated in my ar- 
rangement from a consideration of the causes of 
above a hundred duels, which have happened in 
ray time, and which puzzle me very much to find 
where the seat of honour really is. I am not, how- 
ever, afraid of your personal danger in the affair 
of duelling : independent of your good temper, 1 
am of opinion that duelling will very soon be ba- 
nished from the army. It is impossible that gen- 
tlemen of the army can continue a fashion which 
has been polluted by the lowest mechanics, who 
now talk of their honour as formerly they used to 
talk of their honesty ; who load their pistols oftener 
than they discharge their debts, and are more am- 
bitious of a character behind Montague-house, 
than on the Royal Exchange* 

I will now take my leave, my dear Tom, wish-^ 
ing you health and happiness, and a glorious retreat 
tojthe mansions of-peace, when the " dogs of war" 
shall be again chained; when you shall pare down 
your spontoon to a walking-stick, shoot nothing 
but partridges with your fusil, and beat your sword 
into a carving-knife. 

I am, dear Tom, yours sincerely, 

Chuistopher Car^onadk, 
Jja$c majar (^thc Brentford mlitia. 



THE DRAMA. 

A new tragedy, entitled Alfonso^ was lately per- 
formed on the Covent-Garden Theatre, for the first 
time. The following arc the principal charac- 
ters. 



JlfoKSOt 

Orsino^ • - - 


Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Cooke. 


Ctcjurio, 

F.ttler Bazil, - 


Mr. H. Johnfton. 
Mr. Davenport. 


Heuriifucz, - 


Mr. Bci tenon. 


Amelrosa, - - - 
Cttiita, 


Mrs. H. Johnston 
Mrs. Li?chf.e!d. 


Estella, - - - 


Mrs. Su Leger. 



The piece is the production of Mr. M . G. Lewis, 

and has been printed and published for some time, 
for the jnirpose, as the author avows among other 
reasons, " of depriving his censurers of the plea of 
involuntary mistaking.** No disposition of that kind 
appeared in the audience of last night, as we never 
witnessed one more indulgent, although Mr. Lewis 
also declares in his preface, that " after the reception 
of his De Montford^ he is not vain enough to expect 
that Alfonso would meet with a kind one." 

Trusting, therefore, that all anticipations unfa- 
vourable lo himself, or those whom he considers his 
censurers, grow only out of the partiality of an 
author for the offspring of his own brain, we shall 
speak with as much candour of his play, as we have 
done of his other pixxluctions, and...* 

Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

The scene lies in Burgos, the capital of Old Cas- 
tilei and in an adjoining forest. The king, Alfonso^ 
who is a model of perfection, is betrayed by a false 
charge into the punishment o( Orsino^ a most de- 
serving nobleman. His Lady flies from court with 
her only son, who afterwards, under the assumed 
name of Casarioy becomes the favourite of the court. 
He had early pledged himself to a dying mother to 
revenge the wrongs of his father. In the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose, he contrives the banishment of 
the prince, privately marries the princess Amelrosa^ 
who is in love with him, and then lays a plan for 
blowing up the king in his palace, thus mal;ing his 
way to the throne. From the various obstacles 
and difficulties which retard and finally defeat this 
wicked plan, arises the whole interest of the piece. 
The principal one is the love of Ottilia for Casario* 
To gratify it, she poisons her husband, and next 
the princess; but Cxsario still refusing to make her 
his wife, she threatens to reveal the conspiracy, and 
Casario, to prevent the discovery, plunges his 
poniard in her bosom. The other main incidents 
are connected with Orsinoy who was rescued from 
the dungeon, in which he was supposed to have 
died, by the humanity of the piincess: he is-disco- 
vered in his retreat by C^sario, who urges him to 
revenge; but nothing can shake his loyally, and he 
resolves to apprise the king of his danger. It is at 
this point that the scene, always sufficiently active 
and impressive, reaches its highest degree of inter- 
est. Orsino and the princess arc apprised of the 
moment wh6n the mine is to be sprung; but there 
is scarcely Jme to reach the palace. She is desired 
to fly to the vault, and delay the wicked deed, until 
she shall hear the sound of a bugle, which is to be 
the signal of the king's removal to a place of safety. 
All is now anxiety, terror, and suspencc. All en- 
treaties are used, and all exhausted; the torch is 
applied to the train, and the explosion is considered 
certain, when the sound of the bugle is heard, and 
the princess passes from a paix}xysm of agony into 
a delirium of joy. This finely wrought scene closes 
the fourth act, and the green curtain being let down 
with it throughmistake, a great part of the audience 
thought the j)lay was over. If the moral of the 
piece did not require some punishment for Casario^ 
it certainly could not have a more complete end, 
for Orsino had already sufficiently proved his un- 
shaken loyalty. Ottilia had previously expiated her 
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ofiencci and the original plot was apparently ex- 
hausted. A fifth act, however, became necessar)', 
and in it the author has felt the difiiculty, indeed 
we miglit say the impossibility, of revivin?: the 
lively interest which had just expired. To eflTett 
it he has recourse, in his published works, to the 
horrible, in a much greater degree than that exer- 
cised in the representation. The poison adminis- 
tered to the princess begins to operate, and she is 
conducted, in dying agonies, oit the stage. A battle 
next ensues, in which Cssarlo and ihc king meet in 
single combat, but are separated by Orsi:io^ wl-.o, 
in rushing between, receives a wound from his son, 
of which he dies, and Cgscrio conchides the scene, 
and with it the play, by plunging h.ia swcrd into 
his own bosom. ...The only radical defect in the con- 
duct of the plot is that aheady alluded to, vhich, 
by giving up a great portion of the interest in the 
fourth act, makes the remaining scenes go ofi' 
tardily. All the other defects are remediable. ...in 
many cases they are such as may be removed, not 
by llie difficult mode of amendment, but by the 
simple means of omission ; of the latter class are the 
scenes in which the princess gives a description of 
the death of Ottiiioy and Casario another of the 
manner of her murder. Every one must see how 
preposterous it is to exhibit the fact to the eye, and 
aftei-wards to give a description. 

The language possesses many beauties, but is 
rather redundam. The author also admits that he 
has here and there, detected some trifling plagiar- 
isms, rather of expression than of sentiment. The 
plagiarisms of both kinds arc not so thinly scattered 
as he would fain believe. It would be easy, did 
lime and our limits permit, to enumerate a variety 
of both. This charactei' is so generally prevalent 
in the piece, that it exhibits very few instances of 
original thought or incident. With the morality 
"we find no fault, the sentiments are pure and well 
calculated to improve the mind in the relations of 
public as well as private duties. Taking it there- 
fore as a whole, with all its capabilities of retrench- 
ment,^ we do think, that when judiciously com- 
pressed, it will rank higher in merit, and maintain 
a longer existence in public favour, than any 
immediately modern Tragedy, except Pizarro, 
The passions which it involves, arc made in general 
to work with unity and effect. They are love, 
jealousy, ambition, and revenge. Their combina- 
tion certainly produce many scenes of forceful 
interest; and where they fail, it is in consequence 
of pushing the horrible too far. It is in vain to 
excite terror by adding murder to murder. It is 
not the act, but the motive of the act, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sufferer that regulate the impres- 
sion. Uniform applause attended the piece through- 
out; in the patriotic passages particularly, it was 
not only loud, but reiterated. Exclusive of its own 
merits, it was principally indebted for success to 
excellent acting. Mr. Cooke, in Orsinoy a mixture 
of the Brutus and the Cato, was very successful, 
particularly in the scenes with Cascrio and the king. 
Mrs. Lichfield gav€ to Ottilia^ a character full of 
violent love and jealousy, uncommon force and 
energy ....it could not, indeed, be better supported. 
Mr. H. Johnston, in Casan'oy Mr. Murray, in 
Alfonso^ and Mrs. H. Johnston, in Amelrosa^ were 
also very happy in their respective pans. Neither 
prologue nor epilogue had any merit. 

The piece was got up with great splendour in 
decorations, and announced for future representa- 
tion with loud applauses. 

PROLOGUE 

TO MR. LEiriS'SJLFOASO, 

WRITTEM BV W. ROUGH, ESQ.. OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. CLAREMONT. 
WITH many a fable eld, through many an age, 
The Muse triumphant grac'd the tragic stage. 
Her power decliu'd, forlorn she hangs the head, 
CttlJ all her altais, all h«r votaries fled; 



Inceos'J she views her noblest elTort fail. 

And tells to lis'lcss cars* De Mcntfori*s Tale. 

And can it be, that British hearts refu«e 

To feel the sorrows pictai'd Wy the Muse I 

Can ihcy, to whom no sufTrer sues in vain, 

To ev'ry grief alive, to ev'ry pain. 

Can they be found thu^ tard) to coticcive, 

That imngM woe, which, real, iliey relieve? 

No.. ..Nature's gushing impulse never sta>s 

To count each chr)stal drop emotion pays. 

But whensoer xhcfoim of gi ref api>earF, 

With lib'ial zeal sets wide the four.t of tears: 

Till fed with full supplies, wi.hout coniroul, 

Or.t; ma«:ter-strcam of virtue s\va>s the Sool. 

From fancy thus ccmpasiion takes its source, 

And Truth from habit boasts imparted force. 

^ hen ruthless war his thunders hurl'd around. 

The lai:gh might soothe, the > igh, tho* just, might wound. 

Fcr reason then, >\hilst madd*ning passions rag'd, 

And unrcs*rain'd, tumultuous conHict wag*d, 

Mourn'd o'er the 5cer.cs imagination drew, 

The grief too probable, the hale too true. 

Then that won most, which Judgment most disdainM, 

The Jest, that side us fiom the sense that paind. 

Britons, a fairer hour awaits you now; 
Lo! peaceful olive binds each manly biow! 
And as the widow's bride, whose sorrows flow. 
With chasten*d emphasis and meeker woe, 
Dwells on the tablet, which she shunn'd before. 
And loves the cherish'd semblance more and more: 
So the trac'd griefs, that now no longer harm, 
Too near to plcate us once, again fihull charm. 

Yes, Britons, peace returns! once more is giv'n 
The leisuic to be wise, best boon of Hcav'n! 
Kaste! hail the dawning era with delight. 
Nor check the swelling transport e'en to night. 
What, though our hard, no hallow'd flame inspire. 
Weak to prevail, strong only in desirt; 
What, tho' his breast no breathing rapture move, 
Like those that stamp with being, Basil's love! 
Still shall your praise the drooping muse restore, 
Pledge of success to those who merit more. 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

The latest advices from ihc /as/u'onabUs of Lon- 
don inform us, that a new sect has arisen among; 
the young men of fashion which threatens to ba- 
nish out of vogue the Bond street Lounger. 
Neither promenades, hunters, curricles nor boxers 
can tempt these heretics from the windows, or the 
couch. Exercise, they assert is the evil pnnciple 
and repose the first good. Some of them are tire 
worshippers, others adore flowerpots, and some 
lie whole mornings together under portable groves, 
susp<?nded in balconies totally indifferent to the 
gaping croud and absorbed only in contemplation 
of themselves. A part of them complain of want of 
spirits, or tell you they are absent, when you are 
talking to them ; others assert, they are not at home, 
while they are reading out of Casement. 

RECIPE 

TO MAKE A 210DERV BEAU. 

Take any t/iing....iput it into a pair of pantaloons 
just large enough to contain one dozen ; put a 
binding on the top of the pantaloons (called a vest) 
and attach to the bosom of the shirt an oval glass case 
with a wtg in it; pare away the skirts of its coat to 
the width of a hat-band. If the subject is doomed 
to pass its time in the house, it will require a heavy 
pair of round toed jack boots, with a tassel before 
and behind. " Lift it up by the cape of the coat," 
pull its hair over its face, lay a hat on its forehead, 
and spectacles on its nose. 

N. B. Its hands must, on no occasion, be suffered 
to escape from the pantaloon pockets, nor the spec- 
tacles from its nose. 

The fine arts. 

It is the honest boast of our country, that she has 
given birth to many of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers and anists, who are now the pride of the Eu- 

» See the series of play* on the passions. The concluding 
lines wtrc added at the re^ue»i of Mr. I^wis. 



ropean world; and by whom the arts and sciences 
therein arc carried to their greatest perfeclioiu 
It is sufficient, we think, to confirm our assertion, 
that we name a Thompson, a West, a Copely, a 
Brown, and a Fenton. The invaluable volume of 
inspiration assures us, " a prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country, and in his own 
house;" and tl.e distinguished geniuses we have 
mentioned, with many others, have received the 
liberal rewards and flattering honours of Europe. 
— While one of them is created a member of a 
noble order in Germany, another is exalted to the 
presidency of the Royal Academy of Arts and 
Scit -ices in Great-Britain. They both are entitled 
by their merit to their pre-eminence.-— We have 
not often met with specimens of the literary talents 
of president West — and he has been made the 
subject of ribaldry by that prince of blackguards, 
Peter Pindar. But we have before us one of his 
lectures, pronounced the 1 Ith December last, to 
the Royal Society on delivering the gold and silver 
medals, to those students who had produced th^ 
best painting, architectural design, drawing, and 
academy figure model. 

" In his lecture Mr. West took a cursory view 
of the Arts, from their origin in Greece, and pro- 
gress through Italy, till they obtained an establish- 
ment in Great-Britain. He did not confine him- 
self to painting, but animadverted also on sculp- 
ture, and hence bestowed high euic^iums on 
Phidias, particularly noticing the celebrated work 
of that artist on Monte Cavalle, the subject of 
which, is a young man breaking a horse. Appel- 
les was mentioned with high praise,, as one of the 
great masters of the true sublime in the art, though 
unhappily none of his works descended with his 
fame. Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and Corregio, received a distinct 
panegyric, and their appropriate merits were seve- 
rally noticed. 

" It was the main object of the president to in- 
culcate an attention to mind, expression, energy, 
and truth of character, as the great qualities of the 
art, and a conviction, that those great qualities 
could only be attained by the union of philosophy 
with science, cot a mere representative of exter- 
nal form, but an animated, yet correct, appeal to 
the imagination. 

" Pasting from this topic, which, however, he 
enforced by the example of those masters whose 
fame will be coeval with the arts in all ages, he 
illustrated the advantage and necessity of patron- 
age. This point naturally led him to a tribute of 
gratitude to the present king of Great-Britain* who, 
by his gracious countenance of the arts, had pro- 
duced the establishment of the Royal Academy. 

" After this fervent and respectful homage, the 
presideat took occasion to speak in the most en- 
couraging terms, of the progress of the British 
arts. The excellence attained by the Greeks was 
the result of many ages, but painting coula be only 
said to have obtained an establishment in th^ 
country for a period of half a century; yet it caa 
boastofprofessors of distinguished merit, and may 
look with proud defiance on the artists of those 
countries, which were once the favourite abodes 
of genius. But much as the arts were indebted, 
for their present flourishing state in that country, 
to the illustrious patron, to whom he had offered 
the tribute of respectful gratitude, he observed, 
that no individual, however exalted, could ^ivc 
suflicient animation to the powers of genius, unless 
the great, the affluent, instead of lavishing their 
possessions on the remains of any former art 
gave a liberal encouragement to cotemporary ta- 
lents. Without such encouragement, he observ- 
ed, in conclusion, genius must languish, and be- 
come as sterile as would nature herself, if deprived 
of the ocean, whose diflusive streams give life, 
vigour, and beauty to all by which she was enriched, 
dignified and adorned**' [Boston Foptr. 
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rOFEADERSAKD CO BH^^SPO INDENTS. 

** Jaqwes** passes much of his time in solitude, 
wc hope lie will refieet there. " Under the green- 
wood tree" his keen eyes may discern the fairies 
of moonlight, and the nymphs and graces. 

Ferdinando has been fur a long time silent. 
We hope he will soon open his mouth, and warble 
a song. 

For the translation of a " Greek Ode to astrono- 
my,** which was transcribed from a London paper, 
and sent us in a very obliging manner from New- 
York, we are grateful to an unknown correpondent, 
from whom we have frequently received agreeatUe 
selections from London papers. 

A. has all the strong, and all the graceful features 
of the scholar's character. 

«* Shrewd and of a well constructed brain, 
•• Keen in porsuit, and vigorous to retain." 

The just and well deserved review of the sermons 
of the Principal of Princeton College claims our 
attention. It is truly pleasant to the Lditor to dis- 
cover that the discourses of a sound divine and an 
elegant scholar of his own country have been no 
less liberally than justly applauded by foreign cri- 
tics on the highest tribunal. 

The Editor sympathizes with his friend who 

has applied to his ill-stared fortune Dry den's well 
known lines, 

« The lucky have whole days, and those they choose, 
•* The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose." 

and though he rarely indulges himself in the use 
of the querulous and elegiac style, he must apply 
the too faithful lines of the sensitive Cowper. 

But me scarce hoping to attain my rest, 
Always from post withheld, always distress*d. 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest to&s*d. 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day tome currents thwarting Joree 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

A gentleman having lately obser^'ed in company, 
that a deceased friend, a lawyer ^ had left behind 
him very few effects, I can easily believe it, said 
a female wit present, he had very few causes. 

The naked fashions must raise the spirit of those, 
who follow them; as it is impossible for a lady to 
pocket an affront who wears no pocket. 

Solomon says a virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband. By this rule, the most valuable of 
the sex is worth only Jive shillings. 

In 1775 Dr. Tanner was vice chancellor of the 
university, and had an opportunity of evincing his 
attachment to the court, in a way which is sup- 
" posed to have led to much of his subsequent pre- 
ferment. The university had voted an address to 
the king, approving the hostile measures adopted 
against the colonies, which was. of course, opposed 
by Jebb, the patriot^ and the whig party. One of 
the members actually refused the key of the place 
which contained the seal necessary on these occa- 
sions. The courtly zeal of Tanner supplied the 
defect by means of a sledge-hammer, and was, in 
consequence, soon after received by Lord North 
with a prebend of Canterbury. He was in the fullest 
sense of the word a tory, and an enemy to all in- 
novation. As might be expected from such a 
character, he was liberal and generous, and his 
money was frequ^ptly bestowed in the patronage 
of learned men ^j Jearncd publications. 

A person w^^ ^elY '"^'cff(/^/ t^lne quarter ses- 
•ioiJs ioTfum^ p /^^-^^ oIq^^^^^^Xs neighbours. 



It appearing that little provocation had been given 
to induce him to commit tJiis rash act, he was re- 
primanded and severely fined. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Paris to his 
friend in Philadelphia, 

"On the 1 1th of May, I left Antwerp for Brussels. 
The country round the latter far exceeds any thin.q 
I ever saw. Nothing in the vicinity of Paris is 
comparable to it, and I think even the beautiful 
Hill of Richmond, so elegantly described by 
Thomson, is not its rival. Country seats resem- 
ble palaces ; and gardens of thirty and forty acres 
are very commonly laid out in serpentine walks 
and intersected by canals in every direction. At 
the termination of many a long avenue, some fan- 
ciful object is erected, a temple, a Chinese bridge, 
01 a summer-house with fountains continually play- 
ing. The country through Belgium is a continu- 
ed garden. It was much ravaged by tlie wur, but 
has recovered again. I travelled from Brussels to 
Paris in the Diligence, theonly conveyance through 
France, and I found it by no means so bad as I 
apprehended. On my route, I passed through 
Valenciennes, Mons, Cambray, PeconneandRoye, 
all fortified towns, but have every appearance of 
poverty. I saw more beggars in one of these towns, 
in getting out of the Diligence than you ever met 
in your life. I arrived at this great and wonderful 
city on the 15th inst. 1 have been so much occu- 
pied with my business, since my arrival, that I 
have seen, as yet but little. I have been in the 
garden of the Thuilleries, the Champs Elise^s and 
the Palais Royale. but I have not seen the galtery 
of paintings and statues in the Thuilleries, nor the 
famous Venus de Medicis, which is there. 

" I have walked over the ground where the hor- 
rid massacre of the Swiss guards took place. The 
recollection of that atrocious deed almost chilled 
me with horror. The government of France has 
changed by degrees from a democr»icy to a com- 
plete monarchy. To what but a wild spirit of de- 
mocracy., which, for some years pervaded this 
country, can so great a change be attributed ? Ii 
ought to be a lesson for us in America; for that 
same democratic furor, which once reigned in 
France, now rages in America. Not content with the 
mildest and best government upon earth, the de- 
mocrats seek to destroy its very basis, viz. its en- 
ergy, and by doing that the whole will fall. 

" Napolion Buonaparte sera-til Consul a vie ? is now 
depending. No doubt HE WILL be Consul for 
life, if he please. The mode of election is some- 
what curious. A book is opened with the prefect of 
the department, (observe, in the very face ot govern- 
ment) where the voters are to write do\*n their 
names, yes or no. Few will be bold enough thus 
to expose themselves, by saying no." 

A heavy complaint has been mnde against the 
authors of modern romances, full of ghosts, spec- 
tres, and murderers. The young ladies are so 
frightened, as to be afraid to sleep j/cne. 

It is not suq^rising that the Pope should have 
an apoplectic ht. His holiness has been alBictcd 
with ih^ falling sickness for many years. 

At the funeral of a young lady who died lately 
at Brighton, the pall was to be supported by four 
virgins. The sneerers say that by sending couriers 
to several adjacent towns, the «et was, with some 
difficulty^ made up. 

A parrot is at present in the possession of lady 
Brokerton, seventy years of age, which talks as well 
us ever^ and increases in noise^ as it does in years. 
The bird being k female^ in some measure lessens 
the surprise. 



Comfort for tragedy writers. <•" If you did not 
like my tragedy, why did you not ^m.^"...»" My 
dear sir, no maii can hiss and jcw/z, at the same 
time. 

The following is copied verbatim from anorthern 
paper, and may serve to give distant nations and a 
wondering posterity some idea of the July st)le. 
" The patriotism of this town, which y/h^ reluctantly 
confmd^ by the Sabbathy within the pales of religion^ 
burst forth the next moming, with a peal of bells 
and thunder of ordnance. The earliest dawn offered 
a brilliant display of our national flag, from our 
shipping, public houses and places of distinction." 

A lady of great wit and spirit, has been heard 
to declare that she was once completely silenced 
by a very stupid personage, in the midst of a de- 
clamation, and encircled by a large party of literary 
ladies and gentlemen. She was harangpping upon 
the preference she should feel for Tom Jones, to 
Sir Charles Grandison, as a brother, a friend, a 
lover, or a husband. The silly gentlewoman, in the 
mere desire of prating, and perfectly unconscious 
of the great force of what she was going to utter, 
interrupted the lady orator, with, " ladies and gen- 
tlemen, 1 am reading Tom Jones, but have not 
fnished it. I have just left him in bed with another 
man's wife." 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE tOKT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA. 

THE DESERTED HOG^TT. 

IMIATEO FROM GOLDSMITH. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 
Where yon lank grass waves o'er the silent way. 
And thriving weeds their branching arms display, 
Beneath the lofty maple's darkening shade 
Erst stood a dome of firmest pine-planks made, 
To beechen posts the obedient ends were joined 
The flowery creeper all yon side entwined, 
O'er half the fabric, were there seen to rise 
An angled roof ascending towards the skies; 
Oft on yon wall I've ponderd as I view'd 
The fiungry inmate Sy there enjoy their food; 
Heard the soiv grunt, the barrow feebly whine, 
^V'hile their shrill treble all the sucklings join; 
When fill'd with food, how oft I've seen them lay. 
Bask in the sun and catch his warming ray. 
Then, if perchance as snoring loud they laid 
They heard approach the sty the kitchen maid, 
Heard on the Trough the well known swill-pail 

sound. 
Or the thick ears of com fly rattling round; 
How quick ihey started.. ..oft I pondered then. 
And oft compared the ways of hogs to men. 
So the dull Democrat, his dosing keeps, 
And till the loaves and fshes call him, sleeps; 
But when he hears approach the long wished prize 
To the full trough of offices he flies; 
Though thousand offices the fool should clog 
Still as insatiate as the ravenirg hog. 
There, oft the swinish brood in gambgls gay, 
Sported the day and slept the night away. 
Now all these joys are fled, as late I view'd 
The site where once the cumbrous hog- pen stood; 
No boar 1 saw his greedy jaws extend. 
No parent sowy her infant pigs defend. 
No squeaktng j&/^j with pious whine implore 
Their motlier sow to yield her milky store; 
Thither no more at summer's parting day 
Shall the bly the houses maid wind her devious way: 
No more the swine rear'd on ihcir legs shall stand. 
And ask the flowing beverage from her hand; 
No more express their squealing rapture when 
Loaded with corn the farmer seeks t!'eir pen. 
Or when Aurora*s crimson light appears, 
No more shall whine Xhtit^matins in our (|ars. 
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O Idleness^ in thee the cause we trace 
OfalltJie silent sadness of tliis place; 
For had ih^ farmer's yard with wood been slored> 
The Sty had stood, and ihtr^ pigs still had snored. 
It was a winter's day, <' fast fell the snow," 
And bleakly round the borean blast did blow, 
When the stem farmer, so the fates ordain, 
Doomed the warm pen no longer should remain. 
Doomed the dry planks his kitchen fires should 

grace, 
And the oak trough supply the back log*s place; 
The swine astonished heard their cheerless fate, 
And deep despair in every visage sate. 
And first the good old Boar prepared to go. 
Leave the warm sty for heaps of drifted snow; 
lie marched in virtue bold with solemn paccy 
While the big tears bedew'd his manly face; 
Not for himself he wept, the whining train 
Of in/ant followers y call'd his tears amam* 
The Sow in louder plaints expressed her woes, 
With suUen grunt the mournful barrow goes; 
yet oft he pauzed and looked with wishful eye, 
At the lone hog's trough and deserted styi 
The group of pigs^ gi*oped onward, far behind, 
And squeaked their anguish to the sighing wind« 
Now the rank hog-weed, shades the dark'ned 

ground, 
And baleful night-shade spreads its vines ai*ound« 

Cetera desunt. 
Qttmbridgej Septtmber 3, 1802. 

FROM THE EVENING POST. 
« THE ARTS OF ABLE EDITORS." 

LARRY 0*8HANAHAN*S KIND INVITATION TO "PA- 
TRIOTIC ALIKKS.*X^J 

[To the tune of Mfy Croier,'] 

All you who'd be instructors without having^ any 
learning ; 

All you who would dictate, and judge, without the 
least discerning ; 

Who fain would pass for honest men, with gibbets 
in your faces, 

And loc^ so bold, while branded with manifold dis- 
graces, * 

Come hasten here, and learn from me the 

Arts of able Editors* 
1*11 teach you all the Arts of an able Editor, 

Altho* from dirt and dung-hills, you like toadstools 

should have grown up 
Or aping of the gentleman, with vanity, are blown 

up; 
Altho* the spawn of jail-birds foul ; or e'en the 

filthy pledges 
Of mumping beggars, litter'd under European 

hedges, 

You may thrive here by learning all the Arts 
of able Editors 

So 1*11 teach you all the Arts of an able Edi- 
tor. 

If from the bogs of county Tip*, or from some 

British village, 
Compeird to fly for murder, treason, theft, or high- 
way pillage, 
Come hither to Columbia's shore, look confident, 

and hector, 
And youll find a certain great man here, your crony 
and protector. 

If you only will but learn from me the Arts 

of an Editor^ 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor, 

(ii) *• Patriotic Aliens," a late Democratic toast. 
• Thii in English means the cotintjr of Tipperary, of 
%\\t\i the assize towo is ClonmclL 
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Altho' with peeping through the grates at sign of 

bag and wattle ji Sir, 
Your face has scars of many bars, as if rcceiv'd in 

battle, Sir; 
Though in each line, (I should say rope) pourtray 'd 

are death and sin, Sir, 
Sagacioui J n will find a grace in every 

grin. Sir, 

If youll only take pains to be his able editors, 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor*, 

Altho' stag-bail t and perjliry were written in your 

looks, Sir, 
And though your nose should be squeez'd flat by 

kissing of the book, Sir, 
For a come^ffj our patron here, behind won't let 

you lag, Sir, 
But neatly say, '^ the Bible's nought but lamp-black 
and old rags" Sir. 

If you'll only lie and swear to it like an 

able editor. 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor. 

Come, Dermot, Matt, Mighel,|| and Pat, my 

jewels make haste over. 
To milk and potatoes bid farewel, for here you'll 

live in clover; 
And when you land, cry boldly out, "I'm now 

good as the best of you, 
By Jasus now /'// //V, and swear ^ and vote like all 
tlie rest of you ;" 

And then you'll get a polish from our able 

little editors. 
Oh ! you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor. 

And now dear boys remember well the story of 

the pitcher, 
And while you may, get out o'the way, of that 

curs'd thing the snitcher.** 
From foggy European air this safer climate wins ye, 
Th^ yellow-fever may be cur'd, but not the hempen- 
quinzy.^\ 

Come then, receive fratenial hugs from all 

our able editors. 
You'll quickly learn to con by rote, the Arts 
of able Editors. 

Explanation of one thing perhaps you m^ desire, 

Sir, 
And " what's the arts of editors?" before you move 

require. Sir; 
It is to make the whole you say, beginning, end 

and middle. Sir, 
One burning lie, enough to raise a blister on a 
griddle. Sir. 

So easy is't to learn, you see, the Arts of 

able Editors^ 
How easy then to learn, all the Arts of able 
Editors! 

With heart, dear Pat, as black as hat, and front 

with braml of gibbet. 
And some of those sweet qualities old Baily Rolls 

exhibit ; 
A head eternally confus'd with foul and noxious 

vapours, 
With lies, impostures, and detraction, daubing 

daily papers ; 

Those, and those alone, are all the Arts of 

able Fdiiorsy 
Oh ! the precious Arts of our able Editors!!! 



t \\ the slang of Ireland the jail is called sometimes, 
*' the sip> of the nag and vjutt'e,*' from the prisoners putting 
cut iVnm tlic upper windows a waffle, Or pole, with a bag 
api^^M icd to it to receive the alms of passengers beHw. 

\ i>rjg-bail.. .A fet of infamous men hire themselv i to be 
hail, a'.d will swear lhem<elves worth 5000 dollars, when 
ihfv arc not worth perhaps five cents.... this is called Stag' 

[) MIghcl ..Tlie common Irish way of saying Michael. 

•* 6>.v7.^'fr.... Slang name for tlie gallows. 

t j Hempen quin2/....Tb0 slang for hangii^ . 



SELECTED POETRY. 

A RECIUPT TO MAK£ A GHMT. 
AnnREasED to a lady, who told TBE AUTHet 

SHE prayed to see A CHOST. 

Take a man who adores you....and do but look 

round, 
With those bright sparkling eyes, and hcl! qaick* 

ly be found. 
Then receive him at first with good nature and 

ease 
And use all thy way8,.*«.thou hast many—.t^ 

please ; 
Let him hang on thy looks, and be blest witbtbt 

smile, 
Which could sorrow herself for a moment beguile. 
If he speaks but a word, be all quiet attention. 
Affability, meekness, and sweet conde&c«Dtion. 
But, when thus thou hast raised him to TiaioQs 

above. 
And he figures exstatic the raptures of Lore; 
Then be sudden, and quickly reverse the behK 

viour, 
Let thy crueleat scorn be considered a favenr. 
When compar'd with the punishment thou ^A 

in store, 
For the wretch who thy charms thus presumes to 

adore: 
Instead of those ways you first thought rf topletse 

him. 
Invent all the arts to torment and to tease him, 
If he speaks to thee now, wonder at his assurance, 
And esteem his civiHties past all endurance, 
If thou can'st, thy agreeable manners fot^t; 
fie this moment a prude, and the next a cocpiette* 
Not the • poK>y'8 mild juice, thou hastnu^Vnm 

so mad. 
Can restore the sweet sleep, which he yesterday 

had. 
See he sickens and dies, and becomes the demr cre^ 

ture 
Thou hast long prafd to see««fWitbout limb, iritb> 

out feature ; 
And if it be true, what great Plato once said, 
The old Grecian sage, that the souls of the dtiui, 
For the things, which they held here in high td- 

miration. 
Still pine, and forsake not their old habitation; 
He will still hover round thee a delicate Ghost, 
As the dearest of things, which on earth plets*d 

him most, 
Then be not surprised, if you hear a decps^h, 
And should see Mr. Ghost gilding pensivdy by; 
He will do thee no harm, but he still loves to ^a» 
On those charms, which have set the whole wortd 

in a blaze. 



* The ingenious author of the above easy lines, ev14cMlf 
had in his mind Jago's remark, when be moralises opaa 

the perturbed features of the zealous Moor. 

Not poppy, nor mandragort 
Kor aU the drowsy syrups of the urorldl 
Shall ever nied*cine thee to that sweet ftl#ep 
Which thou owd'st yesterday. 

INote bj the Editor oftbc Pott FUuk 
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CHAPTER II. 

^TkiEarth.m.Xulpkur predominaUs in iV.< 
the North-West wind. 



.Theory of 



But, to fix the nature of the climate, that o^ 
the earth, or the kind, and mixture of its comrponent 
parts must largely contribute. The northern 
part of Asia sufficiently proves this. It is bald, 
but incomparably colder than North-America. 
This is ascribed to the nitre, which abounds so 
much in the soil. In the soil of the Atlantic 
North-American states, sulphur appears to be pre- 
dominant. It is said they cannot find saltpetre in 
sufiicient quantity to keep the powder-mills going. 
Saltpetre, indeed, counteracts corruption, and no 
\climate is so putrefactive as that of North- America. 
'Apples and other fruits rot upon the trees. The 
Sulphur is likewise the cause of the rapid vegeta- 
tion. But this violent growth seldom allows the 
truits to attain a perfect maturity. They rot 
before hand, and you constantly see upon the 
tfcrees green fruit, half ripe, and already rotten. 
Among the native inhabitants, you find the same 
yapid developemcnt of the body, and a premature 
old age. To this superfluity of sulphur in the soil, 
may likewise be ascribed those sultry heats which 
come on so suddenly in the summer, and occasion 
feinting fits. On this account the American trees' 

6 row the quicker, and perish the quicker likewise: 
ley iCre subject to premature decay, and to the 
attacks of numerous sorts of vermin. The earth 
imparts its properties to the plants; the beasts 
feed upon the plants; and the men upon both 
beasts and plants: consequently all the bodies must 
kuve properties corresponding to those of the 
^iDilstitiient part of the earth. The frequent thun- 
der feUofms prove the abundance of siilphur...That 
substance now and then falls in rain«..The water 
is often covered with it. There are examples of 
its taking fire, in fishing by torchlight, as is 
customary there, and by touching the water with 
« torch. The frequent fevers, especially among 
those who dwell near the water, are also, by the 
physicians, imputed to the sulphureous Exhalations. 
The greater warmth to the westward of the 
Allegany mountain, than under the same latitude 
Hi tlie Atlantic part of North- America, may per- 
liaps be occasioned by the extensive natural 
meadows, bare of wood, the ground of which was 
therdbre accessible to the rays of the sun, and 
might be warmed by them. Perhaps, however, 
the soil is there otherwise constituted ; it is at 
least incompara6/y more fertile. 

We are not y^^ ^uiBciently acquainted with the 
jeocraJ theory ^^ ^he winds, tp ascribe the cold of 
North-Amer/c^^/^flf to the jjorth^'w-est wind; for 
it will not Must^ ^ ^ »"PP06c/tnr£><i€:tds from the 



^i^io^ does not 



blow, to the westward of the Allegany mountains, 
at the same time when it traverses the Atlantic 
parts. To the westward, winds altogether different 
prevail, and none of them is so cold as the north- 
west in Atlantic North-America. If this wind 
came from the polar lands, it would be at the 
westward of the mountains, nearer to its source, 
and of course colder. But all travellers there 
affirm the contrary. Finally, the west wind is in 
the middle states at least as cold as the north-west, 
which proves that the several chains of mountains 
which are called the Apalachian mountains, and 
among which the Allegany is the highest summit, 
by forming the separation of the two oceans, must 
be considered as the cause of this cold westerly 
wind....Another circumstance confirms this. The 
north-east wind brings rain throughout the whole 
eastern coast.... West of the Allegany mountain, 
il is a clear, dry, and cold wind; a proof that it 
has dropped in rain all its earthy vapours, upon 
its journey from the ocean over the mountain, and 
that the mountain has imparted to it, in its passage, 
a coldness which it did not possess nearer the 
coast. In travelling over the Peter's mountain, 
near Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, which runs to 
the west of the blue hills, parallel to, and not far 
distant from them, I saw plainly, that a great 
part of the clouds of rain, which the north-east 
wind drove upon it, remained suspended on the 
eastern side, and that it was much clearer on the 
western side. Thus many vapours are stopped on 
the east side of every chain of mountains, and the 
wind grows continually less damp. 

Though of all that has been written upon the 
American climate, therefore, the best in my 
judgment is what the abovementioned Williams 
has published, yet I cannot accede to his opinion, 
that the north-west wind comes so far from the 
polar lands. The theory of the winds is not yet 
sufficiently known to determine whether they pass 
over so great an extent at once. It is indeed 
known of the trade winds ; but these are regular 
only upon great seas ; upon large continents they 
are not. But, in tlte present case, it is utterly 
impossible' that the north-west should blow from 
the polar climes, unless all the travellers have 
concurred not to tell the truth. The causes have 
just been seen. 

I believe, therefore, it may be adopted for a 
certainty, that the Apalachian mountains, are the 
only cause of the cold west and north-west winds 
in Atlantic America, and the following fact must 
make it yet more probable. This circumstance, 
which as far as I know, has not yet been remark- 
ed by any traveller, is as follows: westward of the 
summit of the Blue hills, called in some places 
Kirtatinny, in others the North-hill, it rains not 
often with a north-east or yet more easterly wind, 
but generally with the south-west wind. This 
proves that the north-east wind does not pro- 
ceed beyond the Allegany mountain, but rebounds 
back, and still cariies with it the watery vapours. 
This further proves, that when cold ease and north- 
east winds blow at the westward, they are cold 
streams of air generated upon the mountain itself, 
which pour themselves towards the warmer and 
tbinqer atmosphere qn the Mi^isippi f but not the 



cold north-east winds coming from the Atlantic 
ocean, charged with vapours, which do not proceed 
beyond the Allegany mountain, but strike its east 
side, and rebound backwards. It lias also been 
found, by corresponding observations, that when 
to the eastward, north-east winds blow, for several 
days together, altogether different winds ha\e 
prevailed in Pittsburg. The rebounding north- 
east wind comes with its watery vapours from the 
south-west, owing to the following causes....The 
mountains run from north-east to south-west, 
nearly parallel with the coast. The easterly 
wind proceeds from the north-east point, in the 
neighbourhood of the banks of Newfoundland. This 
wind consequently strikes upon the motmtahis, but 
in an acute angle. The two considerable summits 
of the Blue and Allegany mounta'ms, meet in thp 
southern part of Virginia, not far from Staunton, in 
an acute angle together. Here they rise to their 
greatest elevation. In this angle k:onsequentIy the 
north-east wind presses together all its vapours ; and 
as it can proceed no farther, it must turnback, and 
carry them with it, by the same way through which 
it came. Hence it commonly rains, west of the 
Blue hills,wilh a south-west wind, originating in the 
north-east. And when the rain has fallen, there 
comes immediately from the AUegany mountain a 
cold west, or north-west wind, which clears up 
tSs sky again. 

The cold winds always c<Hne down from tlic 
Allegany mountain. Whence proceeds then this 
cold property in those mountains ? This question 
has not yet been examined. Can it be owing to 
the numerous iron mines which they contain? I 
am far from pretending to decide this question ; 
but I shall here take the liberty to give my opinion 
concerning it. 

The Apalaclnan mountains (which name I givf 
to the whole collective chain of mountains) are not 
indeed all very high, if you reckon tlieir elevation 
from their feet ; but they stand upon a level which 
is itself high. For the huid rises gradually from 
the sea, and where it begins to swell into hills, they 
are never so high upon the western as upon the 
eastern side ; which is likewise the case with tlie 
great chains of mountains, so that from the ocean 
to the summit of the Allegany mountains you are 
constantly ascending. The height .of the Allegany 
above the surface of the sea, is calculated at four 
thousand feet. This is six hundred feet higher 
than the highest ridge of the Hartz in Germany. 
Even the vallies, therefore, not fai* from this 
mountain top, must be at least two tliousand feet 
above the sea. At such an elevation the air must be 
considerably cold. Besides, the Apalachian mowH 
tains consist of altogether baiTcn, rocky chains of 
hills, whose component parts are perhaps of a 
colder mature. Even the larger vallies ai-e full of 
stony hills, of small fertility, and there is only a very 
little fi*uitful level ground, just alopg the side of the 
rivulets. All this is covered with wood of slender 
grpwth ; excepting the pines, which ai-e tolerably 
stately, but grow only upon a good soil. Consider 
further, the great extent pf this mountainous i-c-. 
gion : fi-om the Blue hills to the Allegany the disr 
tance, in Pennsylvania, at most places, is from one 
hundred ^d fifty tq tvyo h\^4re4 iinglish milvst 
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And there are considerable gaps in the mountains i 
before you come to the Blue hills. The nearer 
you draw to the Allegany mountain, the colder 
you find the climate* The vegetation opens at 
Philadelphia four "weeks earlier than at the Blue 
mountains : they are not clear of snow, when Phila- 
delphia is surrounded with verdure. 

Here then are causes amply sufficient for the cold 
winds. From the summit of the Allegany, westwards 
to the Missisippi, the coldness of the climate dimi- 
nishes again, and its warmth increases, in proportion 
to the proximity of the river. But the cold winds 
from the mountains cannot blow here so often, or sa 
atrong, as to the eastward, for the following reasons : 
there is on that side no sea, over which hi winter 
the air can be warmed and attenuated, particularly 
by the gulf-stream, flowing from the torrid zone, 
considerably more than over the ubovcmcntioned 
terra-firma. The cold air, therefore, rushes not 
with the same violence down from the mountains* ; 
for, as to the westward, there is nothing but land, 
the equilibnum must be more nearly maintained 
in the atmosphere. 

The exemption from the unpleasant north-east 
winds, coming from the sea, must give the western 
climate a great superiority over that to the east- 
1vard ; for after several days of heat, these nortli-east 
storms pour down a cold rain upon the Atlantic 
states. The air is then thick, oppressive, and re- 
laxing. It attacks chiefly the bowels, and a change 
of cloathing becomes necessary. — South-cast winds 
vn their side, bring in like manner, streams of warm 
wind — South-west winds bring fair weatlier. 

Beyond the mountauis in the internal part of 
North- America, the unpleasant damp sea winds 
and the changes of weather proceeding from them 
are unknown ; the climate there must, therefore, 
be steadier. Its greater warmth, to which almost 
all travellers testify^ may perhaps be chiefly owing 
to the nature of the ground, and perhaps to the ex- 
tensive natural meadows, formed, it is said, by the 
burning away of the woods, and exposed to the 
heating rays of the sun ; and also to the diminish- 
ed force and greater infrcqueocy of the cold 
Apalachian winds. 



MISCELLANY. 

(From tkt Loiterer.) 
^m Animi ilubiue, Virc. 3. Geok# 
JfR. £]>IT0R, 

As you have entered into a kind of contract to 
stipply the public with a regular succession of 
amusement, you will not surely disdain accejiting 
the contribution of one who is no distant relation 
of your family, and a great admirer of your under^ 
taking. 

On this presumption I have after much debatei 
and more hesitation (for it is not my way to do any 
thing in a hurry) set down to communicate to you 
some anecdotes of my family and myself; which if 
suflicicntly interesting to amuse your readers, 
neither my ancestors will have lived, nor I wrftten 
in vain. 

I am the only son of Sir Dilatory Doubtful of 
Dubious-Hall, in this county, descended from an 
ancient and honourable family long settled at that 
place. Our ancestor was one of those Norman ba- 
rons who did VVilliam the Conqueror the honour 
•f accompany'mg him in his descent against Eng- 
land: Of whom it is recorded, that after every thing 
was fully prepared, andpatt of the troops were em- 
barked, and just as he himself was stepping on 
board, he, all at once recollected, that he might 
possibly perish in the expediiion, or that his estate 
niit^ht suffer considerably in his absence ; and wouki 

' Because it rushes towards (he sea, and con&cqueiul/ i ii 
•be ca:itcrn direct ioA. 



have inevitably turned back» had not some of his 
companions hinted to him, that malice might im- 
pute to cowardice what was really the effect of fore- 
sight. He therefore (after changing his mind 
about twenty times more) resolutely set forward; 
and in rewaixl, I suppose for his feats of valour, 
received from the hands of the Conqueror the lord- 
ship of Castle Dubious, with all its fiefs and appur- 
tenances. The curious may search for the original 
grant in Doom's-day book — From this time our 
family spread rapidly, and soon formed alliances 
with the most respectable of the English nobility 
— ^the Shatterbrains-^-the Daudlers— the Loungers 
—the Lingerers, and, as I before observed, the 
Loiterers were not ashamed to cultivate acquaint- 
ance, and acknowledge relation with the Doubtfuls. 
Neither the civil wars of the Henries or Edwards, 
nor the religious persecutions of Mary and her 
father, were at all destructive to our ancestors, who 
in the true spirit of their family, changed their 
party under the first, and their religion under the 
last, on the most moderate computation, about six 
times; by which trifling sacrifice they escaped those 
severe punishments which more obstinate people 
deservedly incurred. Happy! could the same 
timeing system of politics have always preserved 
their persons and estates from the oppressiou'of 
paity, and the plunder of sequestration. 

And here, were I to consult my own feelings, 
should 1 drop the pen, and leave my heroes in this 
state of meridian splendour, in imitation of those 
who finish the history of this country at the peace 
of sixty-three ; but truth demands a different con- 
duct, and bids me pursue the decline and fall of our 
race, with the same accurate impartiallity, with 
which I have marked its rise, and traced its progress 
— In that melancholy period, when 
" Civil dudgeon first grew high, 
" And men fell out, they knew not why." 

My great grandfather. Sir Ralph Doubtful was 
seized with the epidemic fury of the times, and af- 
ter various resolutions and irresolutions, determin- 
ed to raise a regiment of a thousand horse, at his 
own expense. One thing, however, a good deal 
emban^assed him; he had not yet made up his mind 
on which side he should employ them. Nor can it 
be matter of wonder that a point which has puzzled 
the ablest legislators, should have been too much 
for the brains of Sir Ralph. He had perused, in- 
deed, witii eagerness and attention, the remonstran- 
ces of the parliament, and the manifestoes of the 
king, but their arguments were, unluckily, so equal, 
that he always found himself of the same opinion 
with that which he.read last. In this dilemma, he 
determined to have recourse to history, and get 
himself perfectly acquainted with every part of the 
constitution. He, therefore, instantly fell to rum- 
maging his library, which (having once belonged 
to a convent, whose revenues had been granted, at 
the dissolution of religious houses, to our family) 
contained a most choice collection of books.— Here 
he immediately fell foul on Fabian and John Rous, 
who gave him a prodigious deal of information — 
hence pix>cteding in a kind oi retrogressive motion; 
he next attacked the Chronicle of Croyland; and 
at last William of Malmsbury, Gildas,and venera- 
ble Bede himself were forced to descend from their 
dusty shelves to increase the knowledge, and settle 
the tenets of this insatiable politician. — As some 
of the above works are rather voluminous, and Sir 
Ralph was not a very last reader, I tliink it much to 
his credit that he fairly read through them all, and 
had completely finished his course of historic stu- 
dies m little more than two years. At the end of 
which period he found himself just as wise as when 
he first began. And the world would have been in 
danger of losing the cxploks of this heto, and 
the writings of his historian, had not the offer of a 
pension and a title, in case of success, determined 
ttus disinterested patriot to side with the king. — 
kvQxa this moment my worthy kinsmdnv/asAO long- 



er wavering in opinion or lukewarm in zeal; bia 
doubts were all cleared, and his fears were all re- 
moved, he even made as much haste as he could to 
enrol, arm, and discipline his regiment; toward* 
which he had not yet made the least preparation. — 
I have already observed, that it is not the character* 
istic of the Doubtfuls ever to put themselves in ahiir- 
ry; nor had his love of loyalty, or his hopes of a re^ 
ward, any visible effect, on determining his m ea- 
sures, or quickening his motions: on the contrary^ 
he continued in his usual course to doubtt to delLbei- 
rate, to approve, and to reject. A twelvemonth 
passed away before he could enrol a proper number 
of men; six months more were spent in teacfaiog 
thtm to ride gracefully; and in settling the colour 
of their uniform. It look him up at least an addi- 
tional six— to determine what plan of operations 
would be most effectually pursued. — At last every 
thing was settled exactly to his mind, and on the 
thirty-first of January, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight, Sir Ralph set forward, at the head 
of his corps, mounted on a most foimidable char^* 
er, vowing to take signal venge^nc* on every ill-fet- 
ed puritan who should come in his way. — His plan 
was the most extensive, and at the same time the 
most simple that can be conceived: as easy in lis 
accomplishment as decisive in its effect. It was 
indeed no other than to march immectiately to Loo- 
don, unperceived by the army of the pariiamenti 
of which there were scarce twenty thousand be* 
tweenhini and the metropolis — as^oon as they ar- 
rived there, they were to make themselves mas* 
ters of the tower, and, of coui-se, of his majesty's 
person. A troop was to be detached to iake^ pos^ 
session of Chatham, and all the forts on the river. 
About thirty privates, headed by a sergeant, were 
to beat the train-bands out of the city, and Siir 
Ralph himself obligingly undertook to murder the 
lord mayor. Every particular being thus adjusted^ 
there remained not the least possibility of a disap. 
poiniment; the whole party moved on checrfijlly, 
the men in spirits fi*om the hopes of pay and phia« 
der, and their chief elated with the thoughts of his 
pension and his title. They were not, however, 
suffered long to enjov their delusion; lor before they 
had marched many nours, they were informed that 
his majesty had been executed the day before: this 
was a terrible blow both to the new colonel and his 
followers, for the latter deseiled by handfiils, and 
the former, with tlie small remainder, quietly siuh 
rendered themselves to a party of the parliaJDeat 
horse, which soon after came up with thenb lto$ 
the worst was yet to come, for as he was ttbs Uk 
arms, his family were instantly voted ma/i^neatt^mi, 
his whole estate delivered over to the care q{ tte 
committee of sequestration. 

The failure of liis hopes, and the ruin of lus es» 
tate, threw him into a violent fever — ^hard fare aad 
tlic damps of an unwholesome prisfWi compkttA 
what disapp^ntment had begun, and my 
nate ancestor soon after fi pished his mortal 
From this period the glory of our house • 
apace ; neither my grandfather or father f^sMcwttt 
the genius or spirit of enterprize which distingiiiA^ 
ed their ancestors, and consequently made not th^ 
same figure in history, as the illustrious pcrsoaagtt 
whose mei.i^irs I have been writing.— •Belortt thm 
death of the latter, indeed the estate becaiae wm 
much encumbered, that he found it impossiblctift 
breed me up in the hereditary idlcn^s of the luni* 
ly; a misfortune which he might lament, but conU 
not avoid; he, therefore, wisely resolved to gi w rn 
me such an education as should qualify sie for 
filling some very ipiportant employment, which hot 
intendcfl to procure me, at a proper time ; buC 
whether it was to be civil, miltlary, or ecclesiastic* 
he was not quite determined. I was accoraingl^ 
sent from i^ome to school to the uoiveisity* aiid 
tVom thence sent abix>ad (where after pab&mg at 
sufficient time) I returned to my father a bouse, 
^ order to take posse^sioiyof thc^atocsgi|Acm|ii*yiL 
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ment; towards obtafnitig which, I hhtt reason to 
thinki he had as yet mode no great advancement. 
However, about a week after my return, he look 
me into his ttudy^ and not without a great deal of 
previous preparation, made me a long harangue 
on the subject of his provident care and paternal 
Affection; which he concluded with the following 
words—** You are now, my son, entered into your 
•* twenty-eighth year, and it is not, therefore, too 
** early to begin turning your thoughts to your fu- 
^ tare profession in life ; I would not, however, 
•* wish you to hurry yourselfinapointofso much 
** impprtance to your own happines, and the good 
^ of the public. Take, therefore, time to consider 
^ the matter well, and at the end of two or three 
«* years, make mc acquainted with your determin- 
^ atton." 

To this affectionate speech I made as afiectlon- 
tte an answer, and from that moment began my 
dkltberations; but ^ hethcr the different professions 
are really so very equal, or whether I am but an 
Inaccurate distinguisher, whether my genius was 
alike Etted for all or for none, I know not ; certain 
k isf that at the expiration of three years I was 
obliged to beg a little more time to fix my deter- 
mination, which my father most readily granted, and 
even greatly commended me for not having decid- 
ed too hastily.— This was certainly not the way 
|o quicken me, and accordingly month passed 
away after month, and year after year, in the same 
way, and it was not till the age of thirty-five, that 
I found my talents were best adapted to a military 
life* This determination was made a little too 
late, for just as my father was endeavouring to 
procure me a commission, he was suddenly cut off 
iQ his eightieth year by a paralytic stroke, and left 
me, as his father had left him, the inheritor of an 
incumbered estate and a ruinous house. 

With the death of my father expired all my love 
t>f a military life, and I resolved to sit quietly down, 
and endeavour to find some expedient for paying 
off my mortgages, and re-building my mansion- 
house. For effecting this purpose, numberless 
~ schemes occurred, and each had their peculiar ad- 
vantages, but as. each had their peculiar disadvan* 
ti^s too, I was most exceedingly embarrassed in 
my choice, and some more years elapsed before 
I could fix upon any. At length, after approving 
and rejecting a variety of plans, just as I had en- 
tered my forty-sixth year, I was fully convinced, 
that to marry some pretty sensible girl of eighteen, 
of a good family and large fortune, would be the 
most eligible step I could take* 

This resolution being once formed, there re- 
ffQained only to find among my female acquaint- 
ance, some person worthy of this high honour; 
itfid soon two candidates started up, whose claims 
were in every respect so very equal, that never 
febroughout a life of doubt and hesitation, do I re- 
member being so terribly put lo it before. — The 
jroung ladies in question were both heiresses of 
l^ood fortunes, and descendants from good families; 
both very amiable and very preity. Nor do I at 
all know whether I should ever have settled this 
point, had not one of them obligingly settled it for 
me, by marrying a man, who, it seems, had been 
debating the matter with the lady, while I was de- 
bating it with myself.««^ The difficulty of choice was 
now most happily removed, and I set forward the 
next day with the most desperate intention of 
xnsdLiag an offer in form to the other, who now 
reigned sole mistress of my affections. Great, 
however, was mjr surprise to find on my arrival, 
the whole house was in confusion, and still greater 
to hear that Miss had, that morning, eloped with a 
young officer, who bad been some time quartered 
at a neighboDnW tovrn.^^Struck with such com- 
plicated instance^ of /emaie peHidyj I returned 
Itome in a P^^^Xi^^ prorthy tbcaccM^iotii and should 
certain// A^re /^^ ^^^»y Wit/, mysclL could I 
jUve detcrmiuf^p yvhat tjj^gj^^ tq effect my 



bloody purpose. But I was fortunately so long in 
deciding, which was the most fashionable mode of 
suicide, that before this doubt was settled, anothtr 
arose, namely, whether the reception I should meet 
with in the* other world, would be such as lo miikc 
me amends for having quitted this in such a hurry; 
and I therefore deferred to some other opportunity, 
my journey to that country from whose doum no 
ircnelUr returns. — This adventure having perfectly 
cured me of my matrimonial inclination, I have 
ever since led a very quiet and tolerably happy 
life, having my peace of mind disturbed by scarce 
any other doubts and uncertainties, than whether 
I shall put^n my 6iu€ or my 6ro^on coat, and whe* 
ther my Sunday's pudding shall be 6oUcd or baked.^^ 
One thing, and one only, has at times, indeed, a 
little ruffled me, but that I have now settled to my 
satisfaction, and I hope, sir, to yours also. — For it 
having some how occurred to me, that as I am 
turned of three score, and do not intend to marry, 
I may possibly leave no legitimate issue to emulate 
ray virtues, and continue my name, I have deter- 
mined, therefore, to bequeath to you Mr. Loiterer, 
my whole estate, real and pei*sonal, on condition 
you take the name and arms of Doubtful, and 
promise to lay out the profits of your work in re- 
pairing the old mansion, and improving the es- 
tates. — .And I do hereby assure you, on the word 
of a gentleman, that it is my most irrevocable de- 
termination (if you do not forfeit my good opinion, 
and if I do not change my mind) to make you my 
heir and sole executor; in token whereof, I assure 
you, that I am. 

Your affectionate relation. 
And humble servant, 
Daniel Doubtful. 



IKCONVKMIEKCK OF A LEARNED WIFE. 

[From the European Magazine ] 
Sir, 

There has been a great deal of debate and much 
shedding of ink in the learned world for some time 
past, respecting the rank that women ought to hold 
in the scale of creation. Some sour old bachelors 
have thought, with Sir Anthony Absolute in the 
play, that women may be taught their leUers, but 
should never learn their mischievous combina- 
tionsi others, of a softer mould, have in a manner 
depressed while they exalted them, by bursting 
forth into rapturous eulogiums on their amiable 
virtues, which they would at the same time confine 
to the kitchen and nursery ; while a third sort, with 
more liberality than the one, and more boldness 
than the other, have contended that literature alone 
exalts the female character, and that every step a 
woman mounts in the ladder of learning makes her 
more eminent in excellence: 

•« Victorqne virom volitare per ora." 

Among the votaries of the third sect I beg leave 
to enrol my name. I began life with a determin- 
ation to run counter to the established usage of 
mankind, in the choice of a wife. For I sighed 
when I reflected on the slavish subjection in which 
man detains his injured helpmate, in defiance of 
reason, and in contempt of humanity ; I burnt with 
all the zeal of a Don Quixote to fight the battles 
of this last and fairest work of nature, and resolved 
to show the world that I felt what 1 expressed, by 
drawing some deserving female from humble life; 
by providing htr with books in all the learned lan- 
guages, superintending her education with scrupu- 
lous anxiety, and at a fit period leading h^r to the 
altar, crowned with th^ never-fading flowers of sa- 
gacity and erudition. This grand schema 1 im- 
mediately put in practice, in the foUpwing man? 
ner: 

You must know, Sir, there is a small shop oppo- 
site my study window, which professes to sell gin- 
gerbread, eartliei^-ware, gilt paper, peg-tops, and 



treacle. To this house of miscellaneous fame I 
hud been accustomed to see a little eirl come tw9 
or three limes a week, and generally return with 
a handful of gingerbread. This did not at fu\st 
appear very extraordinary, till I observed the gin- 
gerbread to be decorated with the letters of the al- 
phabet, which the sagacious infant devoured mere 
with her eyes than her teeth. This pleased mc; 
it seemed an earnest of future literary greatntss, 
and immediately determined me to gain some act 
quaintance with the damsel, in order to find whe- 
ther at some future period she was likely to answer 
my matrimonial speculation. In a few days I founc) 
out her abode, and waited on her motlier, aii indus- 
trious washerwoman in the neighbourhood; told 
her my tale, to which she did ** seriously hicline;". 
and ended by requesting that she would put Iier 
daughter under my tuition. The old woman 
thankfully accepted the offer, assuring me thathcc 
daughter was one of tl^ 'cutest girls in the whole 
street; and having called her in, and acquainted 
her with the subject of our conference, I had the 
satisfaction to find that she expressed an entire 
readiness to submit to my instructions. We ac- 
cordingly departed, hand in hand. Little Phcsbc 
(for so she was called) immediately entered upon 
her course of lectures with an alacrity that botii 
surprised and pleased mc. She learned to read 
even quicker than Madame de Genlis's infant pro- 
digies ; soon became acquainted with a large por« 
tion of English literature ; and in the course of a 
few years was mistress of the Freach, Italian^ 
Greek, and Latin languages* 

I now considered the time as haiving arrivedf 
which fate had fixed for my marriage. Phoebe 
made no objection; a license was obtained; and 
Dr. Stedfast and Phcebe Morris were introduced to 
the public, by means of the morning papers, as 
husband and wife* My pleasure did not, like that 
of many others, end with the honey-moon, but re- 
ceived a daily accession of delight ; for surely no 
woman, since the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
ever possessed of such rare and valuable virtues. 
The common failings of common women were un- 
known to Phcebe; her lofty mind ^'towered above 
her sex," and displayed such a collection of singu- 
lar endowments, as, conscious as I am of my ina*» 
bility properly to display, I oannot resist the temp- 
tation of endeavouring to describe. 

The first talent on which my wife piqued her- 
self, was high spirit. The tame acquiescence of 
Mrs. Shandy slie utterly despised, and indeed gave 
numerous and forcible proofs of the contrary ex- 
treme. For instance, she spoilt me a famous edi^ 
tion of Pope's Works, by throwing a volume into 
the fire, in which the author had stigmatized some 
lady in these words: '< No ass more meek, no ass 
more obstinate." She next tore the cover from 
a volume of Swift's Letters, becatise he called her 
sex a race hardly above monkies. Her third 
stretch of prerogative was displa^jred by throwing 
Congreve's Plays T>ut of the window, because ii| 
one of them he had declared, 

•• That women are like tricks hy slight of hand, 
** Which to admire we should not understand.'* 

Nay, she proceeded so far as to send an elegant 
edition of Orlando Furioso lo the pastiy-cook, be- 
cause Ariosto expressed a wish that Angelica had 
fallen a sacrifice to the frenzy of Orlando ; and ac- 
tually banished poor Virgil from the house, because 
he had given her sex a neuter gender, and inveigh* 
ed against them as " varium et mutabile." These 
diminutions of my libmry, only served to increase 
my admiration for my wife, as I considered then^ 
fresh proofs of that independent spirit whicii is so 
necessary to enable a woman to bear up against 
our encroaching sex, and i? so rare to be met with 
in our squeamish days. 

The next quality in my catalogue, for which I 
have to compliment my Phoebe, is her contempt 
of dress. U is a no^riovia fnct, th^t p^v^y woiftva 
Digitized by" 
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ruin their husbands merelf in silk, lace, and mus- 
lin. Mf spouse is so far from running into extra* 
vagance in these articles, that I verily believe she 
has not two yards of either in her possession. Her 
general dress is a linen robe, floating loosely about, 
and fastened at the breast with a Roman fibula. 
In this robe, and an old pair of sandals, she is ac- 
customed to wander through the woods, or by flie 
side of some purling 8tream> with all the solemnity 
of an ancient sage* 

The third virtue which Phoebe boasts b chastity. 
This you will acknowledge is no bad quality in a 
wife. With what rapture have I heard her read 
Ariosto's account of ancient Amazons, and Hay- 
ley's Dissertation on the ancient Maidens of this 
country ! She has completely cleared my house of 
every female with a tolerable countenance, that 1 
may be kept out of temptation, insomuch that 1 
may challenge the whole county^ to produce such 
a race of scarecrows. I haVe already told of the 
ravages she has made in my ]ibi*ary ; but I forgot 
to mention, that she has insisted on my parting 
with a volume of Greek Poems, because there was 
a small portion of contraband goods on board, 
which was no other tlian that famous Ode of Sa- 
pho, beginning 

merely because the expressions were not recon- 
cilable to her ideas of decorum. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to give you a 
faint sketch of the nuraeixMis virtues of my Phcebe ; 
owing, no doubt, to the learned education I have 
bestowed uponlher. Her particular traits of cha- 
racter, her impromptus, bon mots, &c. I shall leave 
to some future and more able biographer to des- 
cribe. But candour obliges me to confess that 
this blaze of excellence does not seem quite con- 
genial to the feelh^gs of those who frequent my 
house. The majority of my acquaintance, not 
being mep of very profound erudition, endeavour 
as much as they can to keep out of her way ; for 
she has an odd custom of putting questions which 
their capacities are not always equal to answering. 
She once frightened Mr. Simper, the dancing 
clergyman, from my table, by some inquiry rela- 
tive to the piusqukm perfectum of a Greek verb; 
and no longer ago than yesterday, while Sam 
Sweetwort, the brewer^ was entertaining the com- 
pany with a description of his ph»ton and four, 
Phoebe stopt him short in the middle of his 
karangue by the following lines from Ovid: 

Aurevs axis erat, temo aurros, aurea summx 
Ciirvatiira rotae ; radiorutii argeiitriM ordo. 

Ptr juga chrytolithi, positieqite ex crdiite gemm« 
Clara rcpcrcutao rrddebaot lumina Pbo^. 

Such, Str» are the various advantages, to be de- 
rived from marrying a learned woman, advantages 
which none but a philosopher can prc^erly esti- 
mate^ and whkh none but a philosopher should 
endeavour to secure. For it might possibly hap- 
pen, that a man of confined education would not, 
for the sake of distant and speculative advantages^ 
willingly forego the common routine of -domestic 
comfort. Such a man might think his wife better 
employed in making custards than in making syl- 
logisms; in pickling cucumbers than in extracting 
the square root. He might allow a woman a 
proper degree of spirit, without wishing to tear 
her husband's books, or box his cars ; and, if he 
were extremely precise, might assert the possi- 
bility of preserving her reputation for chastity, 
without baJiishing htr husband a mensa ct thoro. 
I am, &c. 

Gabriel Stedfast. 

AN author's KVKKINGS. 

FOR THE PORT I' OLIO. 

PftOM fHR SHOP OF MESSMS. COL029 JND SPONDBB. 

i jatfly lisitned to the conversation of two of 
my ciiy IritJKls, wiio were indulging some romai2- 



tic reveries, respecting the ease of a Farmer's life, 
and the profits of husbandry. These gentlemen, 
although both were established in a lucrative pro- 
fession, were eager for an immediate migration to 
fields and fountains, and were positive that gold 
might be gathered from every haycock, and that 
Tranquillity had no more favourite residence than 
in the woods of Genessee, or on the banks of Mo- 
hawk nver. I listened to their raptures with a 
smile of incredulity, for as I had actually lived 
many years in the country, I knew the fallacy of 
these extravagant rural speculations. The story 
of Dr. Shifler in the Idler tells the whole truth, 
and after the perusal of the following remarks by 
a writer of admirable sense and forcible expres- 
sion, perhaps the dream of rural riches will N'anish 
away. 

" The pleasures of rural life form one of the 
common places of the poets, and they have adorned 
it with the richest colours of description. He who 
believes their representations will deem nothing 
more conducive to his happiness than to fiy to the 
remotest wilds, to forests dark with shades, to ri- 
vulets gliding over pebbles, to plains clothed with 
verdure, covered with flocks, and resounding with 
the shepherd's pipe. That pastoral poets should 
indulge in such luxuriant descriptions is not won- 
derful ; but even Horace, the man of the world, 
and the poet of common sense, has, in some pas- 
sages, yielded to the delusion, and endeavoured 
to extend it." 

The employments of agriculture and the life of 
the husbandman have also been described by the 
poets, to t>se the language of Addison on another 
occasion as. 

Profuse of bHsf, and pregnant with delight. 
Under these two prepossessions, the one in fa- 
vour of rural felicity, and the other of the joys of 
farming ; the man of business in town, whether 
professional, or commercial, has toiled for gain 
with the hope of retiring into the country in mid- 
dle, or decHning life ; which he indulges with no 
less ardour, than if he were going into Elysium on 
the day of his long wished for retreat. 

But the blaze, which imagination kindled has 
been extinguished on approaching it ; the vision 
of happiness has vanished, like a dream, on has- 
tening to its actual enjoyment. 

It is natural to inquire into the cause of the dis> 
appointment. Rural delights are certainly great ; 
though exaggerated by the poet's fancy. Kural 
employments are certainly natuml. amusing, and 
healthy; though extolled too highly when i-epre- 
sented as furnishing delight, unalloyed with vexa- 
tion. 

Persons, who retire to rural life, raise their ex- 
pectations too high abcve the pitch, which human 
enjoyments are ever fotmd to attain. A golden 
age, when the earth brought forth her fruits with 
spontaneous exuberance, must be revived to satisfy 
the ideas of felicity, which they have connected 
with the operations of agriculture. Success in 
farming, and without success there can be no 
pleasure in it, depends on the labours ot tliose, who 
are commonly unwilling to labour hard for a gen- 
tleman, and who, under the appearance of rustic 
simplicity, conceal a low curning scarcely compa- 
tible with honesty. The defective work, the exor- 
bitant demands, the discontented dispositions of 
these soon give a very difierent idea of rural swains, 
herds, and shepherds, than was received from the 
poets. These alone are able to convince him of 
his error, who retires to a farm as to an occupation 
of imiuterrupted U-anquillity. Though his circunv- 
stances should be such as cannot be affected by any 
of their injurious treatment, yet his temper will 
probably be tried by their perverse behaviour; he 
may not be deeply wounded, but his cast will be 
effectually destroyed for a time, though he should 
be only scratched by a bramblei or pricked by a 
thorn. I. 



Inclement t^eathef and imftt^uhMe sea 
combining with improper management, render tbe 
produce of the iaitn* after great expense, and no 
little solicitude, scanty and ill-conditioned>. The 
object in a lucrative view is perhaps inconaidera^ 
ble ; but disappointment even in trifles, when the 
heait is set upon them is bi* ter. Thorns and brin 
ars, thistles and nettles are the crop, wher# ' 
was cultivated, or 'where figs and grapes were < 
peeled. Instead of seeing lands laughing witkcorat^ 
the disappointed gendeman fanner bangs, in* if 
pensive posture, over the gate of the field, tfnrf 
smiles as it were in mockery with the red poppyv 
the blue bugloss, the yellow charlock, the white* 
bearbind, the silky malk>w> and the feather topped 
dandelion. 

If he delights in a garden there are also vetat» 
lions will spring up among the choicest fruits md 
flowers. See yonder wall most beautiinlly co^ml 
with])eaches that blush like the cheeks of Hebe aMl 
Maria. He has chosen the tree with the nicest 
judgment, trained them with incessant care, and 
now they are ripc^ and to-morrow the finest tbalk 
be culled, for it is Maria's birth di^. To-aiorsew*8 
sun arises, and lo ! the wall is stripped* Some 
caitiflT, at the midnight hour,, plucked tfiem all with 
unrelenting hand, and by this time they are safe 
in the market. 

He delights in pouhry; he feeds the chickene 
and the ducklings with his own hand* He choose* 
the most beautiAil in plumage, the hirgest in st2e« 
the finest for the table. But that varlei, Reinstrdf 
has stolen them all, but a few that were shut up m 
a coop to be Aliened fi>r newy ear's day. Thesv^ 
however, he preserves ; but, i^n computing Che 
expense, he finds that he might have bought thevb 
much fistter and finer sCl master Hodge the iarmer'sy 
at half the expense. 

He fattens his own hogs, and every bit of pork 
stands him in double the money he could buy if 
for at the butchers* He keeps a dairy, but the 
cows die with diseas^e, the calves are still-tom, the 
butter rancid for want of care, and the milk soer^ 
Hodge would supply his table with every article^ 
cent, per cent, cheaper than he can make it at home^ 
and without the least trouble, or hazard of a bad 
commodity. 

lortunately for the crows and dogs, he keeps n 
little floi k oi sheep with the pi-cttie*t musical belle 
ever heard in the countiy. But for want of skill 
and care in the management, half of them die of 
the rot, or are worried to death by curs. Those^ 
whici) he kills, furni&h his table with an inferior 
mutton, as dear as venison. 

He brews his own beer, presses his own cider% 
and bakes his own bread ; but three tinkts out of 
four the beer is bitter, the cider vapid, and the 
bread, luckily for the pigs^ heavy. 

1 bus disappointed, he is ready to exclaim witM 
sighs, 



Vitac mc rcddc priori. 



Horace. 



and looks back with regret on the ease, plen^ 
libeily^ and sodabkness of the city, which he once 
detested. 

But I do not mean that a conclusion should be 
drawn that the country and rural employmentsy 
are not able to furnish much pleasure. My wish 
is to convince persons, who retire into the country 
late in life, for * ease oniy-j that they must not raise 
their expectations of rural happiness too high; 
and that in pursuit of ease they ought not to en<« 
gage in farming to any great extent, because it io 
an employment full of anxiety andcare^ subject to 
much disappointment, and as little adapted to 
procure ease as the commerce of the busy trader^ 
the employments ol the statesman, the lawyer fir 
the physician. He, who wishes in rctirtment «o 
enjoy all the tranquillity, which the country 
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oflbtd shouU rather be a speetiiur, than a skarer 
in the eiuploymfsntB of agriculture ; and be satis- 
fied with inhaUng the sweet air and viewing the 
deHghtful scenes of the country, without troubling 
htiBsel^ unleas he is skilkd in husbsoidry, to raise 
and produce those necessary commodities of Jife, 
which he may purchase at the market cheaper 
I better^ without an}* anxiety. 



la the progress of my erening studies^ I affbct 
riety both &>r my own amusement, and the gra- 
tfftosftion of my readers* I hurry from this book 
t9' 'tpther; firom prose to poetry, and mingle both 
ia my^ medley coUection upon a plan similar to 
that of the purveyors of a dessert, who take care 
to fbnrish grapes and pears, and* provoke the fickle 
pahdewitK piquofnt ginger, or soi>th it with bland 
almonds and the luscious fig. Moore's Anacreon 
preaents the following, which is as swvet and fair, 
a»the h>ipely flower it celebrates* 

THE ROSE. 

While wc Invoke the wreathed Spring, 
Kcsplendem Kose! to thee well sing^..., 
Itesplendent Rose! the flower of flowers, 
Whocc bfeath perCarmes Olympos' bowers i 
Whose vtrgtn blush, of chastened dye. 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When- pleasure's bloomy season glows. 
The graces love to twine the Rose; 
' Tlie Rose is warm, D tone's bHs«, 
And flashes Uko Diom's kiss I 
Oft has^ the poet's magic tongue 
The Aose's^^air luxuriance sungt 
And long the muses, heavenly maids. 
Have rear'd it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at the ear>y glance of mom. 
It sleeps ofMNi the glittering tbovti, 
^it tweet to dare the tangled feQce» 
And cull the timid flowret thence. 
And wipe, with tender hand, away. 
The tears that on iu blushes lay ! 
*Ttt sweet to hold the infant stems 
Tet'dvopping with Aurora's gefRs^ 
.■ And fresh inhale the spicy sighs, 
That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high. 
And Bacchus beams in every «ye. 
Our rosy fillets scent exhale. 
And fill with balm the faivting gale! 
When morning paints the orient skiea, 
Her fingers burn with roseate dies; 
The nymphs display the Rose's charms. 
It mantles o'er their graceful arms ; 
Through Cytherea's K>rm it glows, 
And mingles with the living snows. 
The Rose distils a healing balm. 
The beating pulse of pain to calm; 
Preserves the cold inured clay. 
And mocks the vestige of decays 
And when, at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties hAt anid pine, 
Ikveet, as in ) outh, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour even in death! 
Oh ! vrbenco ooald sock a plant have tpraog \ 
Attend.... for thus the tale is sung. 
When, humid from the silvery stream, 
EtTu^ing beauty's warmest beam, 
Venus appeared, in flushing hues, 
Mellow'd by Ocean's briny dr^ra.... 
WheA, in the starry courts above. 
The prffflnant brain of mighty Jove 
Di^clos^ the nymph of azure glance.... 
The nymph who shakes ihe martial latice! 
Tlien, then in strange eventful hour, 
The earth produced an infant flower. 
Which sprung, with blushing tincctnres drcsti 
And wanion'd o'er its parent's breast, 
The gods beheld this briiltant birth, 
Andhaird the Son ...the boon of earth t 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide^ 
The sweetlyorlent buds they dyed, « 

And bade thenn bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him wha sheds the teeming wine; 
^ And bade ihero, oii the spangled thorn 

Ejipand their bosoms to the mom ! 
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Robert hurtoj^ i^rothw to tht: Leicestershire 
anti^Urtiy; /*^o/^ J ^5 the a\3t})or c^f a oacv popiilar 



bom aCLindley in 1S76, andstttdied fbrthe chiirt:h, 
first at Brazeti-note-coilege, then at Christ^church^ 
Oxford. In 1 6 1 6 he was presented to the vicarage 
of St. Thomas in Oxfoixi, and he had also the rec- 
toTf of Segrave in Leicestershire^ both which pre- 
ferments he held till his death. He was a close 
and general student, addicted to judicial astrology, 
and well versed in all the shool learning of the 
times* He was a man of great integrity and be- 
nevolence, but of a humorous and melancliolic 
temper, which gave an oddity to his conduct. 
When in his melancholy fits, nothing would dirert 
him but gbing to listen to the ribaldry of the barge- 
men, at which he would burst into loud peals of 
laughter. At other times he was one of Ihe most 
facetious companions in the university. It was to 
soothe his melancholic ditposition that he com- 
posed his «* Anatomy of Melancholy," a singular 
work, treating on the causes, effects, and cure of 
that morbid affection, chiefly by quotations from 
all the authors of antiquity, which abound in every 
page, and are thinly interspersed with thoughts of 
his own.' These, however, are often very striking, 
and display much depth and originality of reflec- 
tion. The work was first printed in quarto, and 
afterwards went tlirough several editions in folio, 
to the great emolument of the bookseller. It is 
now become very scarce, having been recalled to 
notice by an ingenious essay of Dr. Ferrier of 
Manchester, who, in detecting many other plagi- 
arisms of the celebrated Sterne i has pointed out 
various passages copied verbatim from Burton. 
The author was not cured by his own remedy. 
He died at Christ-church in 1639, and the follow- 
ing inscription of his own writing was put upon 
his monument : " Paucis notus, pauctoribus igno- 
tus, hie jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam dedit 
& mortem melancholia:" (Known to few, unknown 
to fewer, here lies Democritus, junior^ to whom 
melancholy gave life and death.) 

LEVITY. 

THE ART OF LACONICOCR APHT. 
[From the Freeman's Magazine.] 

In Gulliver's Travels we find an account of a peo- 
ple, or a sect of wise and economical men, who 
knowing what a precious thing breath is, and how 
frequently it is wasted on trifles, cany about with 
them a number of things, by means of which they 
make their sentiments known without the trouble 
and fatigue which attend speech. I am about to 
trouble you with some memorials of a friend of 
'mine, whose economy extends principally to writ- 
ing; and although I believe he can converse as 
volubly and as much to the purpose as most men, 
yet preserves, in all his letters, the most inflexible 
adherence to that kind of writing which is denomin- 
ated the laconic. 

As we live separated by some hundred miles, 
we have no opportunity of conferrence, unless by 
letter; and my esiecm for him is such, that I am 
always glad to receive the smallest scrap ft'om his 
pen: happy it is for me that I am so; for I assure 
you, sir, I never rtsceive any thing but the smallest 
scraps from hitA; ail my endeavours to draw from 
him a long letter have hitlierto been in vain; 
twenty of his epistles would not make up the sum 
of a common letter of business : and so very saving 
is he of his ink (for he sends paper enough), that 
I very rarely cafi jjet a dear sir from him, and yet 
he thinks I am so well acquainted with his hand, 
that he hardly ever signs his name. As to the place 
of abode, or the day of the month, oreven the month 
and year, these are things left entirely to my con- 
jecture. 

I onr:c had an idea that my friend had taken the 
alarm at the too common practice of printing con- 
fid ntiui !e ^erbafler the Jcath of a great man, und 
thai iic Was aeltrmiiicd no' person should have it 



in his power to serve him so ; but when I consider 
his modesty, and that he thinks much less of him* 
self than other people do who know him, I am sa- 
tisfied that my conjecture is not just; and that with 
every talent for easy and elegant epistolary corres- 
pondence, he would be the only man hurt at the . 
publication of his letters in any shape. As I told 
you before, however, he puts this quite out of my 
power; for were I disposed to publish such as I am 
possessed of, five hundred of them would not fill up 
the space of a shilling pamphlet ; and, what is more, 
the want of date and subscription would lay me open, 
to a flat denial of authenticity fixmi any of ^is 
friends. Since your Magazine appeared, I have 
told him again and again that I would send you 
some of his letters, but he gave neither consent 
nor dissent ; and I am determined to try the expe- 
riment, and perhaps draw from him eight or ten 
lines in answer, which will be an acquisition of no 
small moment. 

While I am writing to you, sir, I have received 
a letter from him. A sister of mine who lives in 
his neighbourhood, being near her time, as it is 
called, and my correspondent being very intimate 
in the family, I asked him to write me an account 
of her health, or whether delivered ; in truth, I was* 
here choosing one of two evils, for her husband is 
as laconic as ray friend. The letter I received 
contains the following twelve words, and no more. 

^ All tight asjctf but vcty wearj^ and looking out 
for landm*' 

No signature, and no date; and a wonder it is^ 
that he took the trouble to address it to me. Many 
instances could I give of this provoking laconicism^ 
but I shall confine myself to two or three, presum- 
ing they will be sufficient. 

My friend possesses a considerable sum in the 
bank, and I am employed by him as attorney, to 
receive dividends, or sell, if need be. I wrote hrm 
on the approach of a rupture with Spain, as many 
conceived tliatthe stocks would fall, and were sell- 
ing ou< their money ; the answer was, 

" Dear 5/>, 

" Sell if ym think proper^ but not all.'* 

The appearance of Dear Sir was novel,' but so 
much was yet left to my judgment by tlie not all^ 
that I was obliged to request he would let me know 
hofo muf /i— and the answer was, 
" 7 will eansider of it, 

«* Tours sincerely^ l^V." 

And here that affair ended, as he has never since 
considered any thing farthert A very great riot 
having lately taken place in the town where he 
lives, I wrote to him for the particulars, without 
ever reflecting that he was the last man in the 
world I could expect such inforoaation from. The 
following is a literal copy of his epistles 

" All quiet noWi and no great mischief dime.*' 

The only other instance of his brevity, with 
which I shall trouble you, occurred on the death 
of an uncle : on this melancholy occasion he sent 
me an official notice, as follows: 

" Square toes is gone-^^rush your Slack cloathes-^ 
but he has left you nothing.** 

Had not a newspaper at the same time informed 
me of the death of this gentleman, I sliould have 
been very much puzzled to know who was meant 
by SguaretoesJ But thus it is, sif, that I am treat- 
ed, in return ibr whole sheets of paper, closely 
written, and which, I am told, he is very impatient 
to receive. — ^I hot>e you will insert thit in your 
next number; for if any thing can draw a letter 
from him, that will — and if the scheme succeeds, 
you may depend on my most grateful acknow- 
ledgements. 

I am, sir, yours, 

T. B. 
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rafi costFoftTs of a ctui^ 

SXE| 

i have read in TaTcrmer, or some other travel- 
ler, of an English merchant who was cured of an 
inveterate gout by a severe bastinado, prescribed 
by a Turkish chiaus in hia return to Constantino- 
ple with the head of an unfortunate bashaw. It 
was, doubtless, a severe remedy, and not very 
easilv administered; but it proved so effectual, 
that the patient never failed, during the remainder 
of iJs life, to drink every day to the health of his 
Mussulman physician. Though I' never under- 
went such a painful application, I myself have been 
cured of a bad habit by a very unpalatable medi- 
cine ; to use the phrase of Shakspeare, a certain 
person guve me the bastinado t:) it h his tohgue. 

You must know, I am a middle-aged man in 
good circumstances, arising from the profits of a 
creditable profession, which I have exercised for 
many years with equal industry aiid circumspec- 
tion. At the age of twenty-six 1 married the daugh- 
ter of an eminent apothecary, with whom I received 
a comfortable addition to my fortune. The honey 
moon was scarce over, when we mutually found 
ourbclves mismatched. She had been educated in 
notions of pleasure; and 1 had flattered myself that 
•he would be contented with domestic enjoyments, 
and place among that number the care of her family: 
for my own part, I had been used to relax myself 
in the evening from the fatigues of the day, among a 
dub of honest neighbourSf who had been long ac- 
quainted with one another* The conversation was 
sometimes enlivened by quaint sallies ai^d sly re- 
partees; but politics formed the great topic, by 
which oiir attention was attracted like the needie 
by the pole ; on this subject I had the vanity to think 
I was looked upon as a kind of oracle by the society. 
r had carefully perused the Universal History, 
together with the Political State of Iiuix>pe, and 
pored over maps, until I knew, ad unguem^ the si- 
tuation of all the capital cities in Christendom. 
This branch of learning was of great consequence 
to the members of our club, who weie generally 
•o little acquainted with geography, that I have 
known them mistake the Danube for a river of Asia, 
«nd Turin for the metropolis of Tuscany. I ac- 
quired some reputation by describing the course 
of the Ohio in the beginning of our American 
troubles; and I filled the whole club with astonish- 
ment, by setting to rights one of the members who 
talked of crossing the sea to Scotland. During a 
.suspension of foreign intelligence, we sported in 
puns, conundrums, and merry conceits^ we would 
venture to be inoffensively waggish in bantering 
«ach other: we sometimes retailed extempore 
witticisms, which, between friends, we had studied 
through the day ; and we indulged one or two senior 
members in their propensity to record the adven- 
tures of their youth. In a word, we constituted 
•ne of the most peaceful and best affected commu- 
nities in this great! metropolis. 

. But the comfoi^U of this and all other club con- 
versations, were in alittle time destroyed by a stran- 
ger, whom one of the members introduced into our 
society; he was a speculative physician, who had 
made his fortune by marrying a wealthy widow, 
npw happily in her grave. The essence of all the 
disputants, gossips, and attomies of three centuries 
si;emed to enter into the composition of this son of 
jEsculapius ; bis tongue rode at full gallop like a 
coimtry man-midwife; his voice was loud, flat, 
and monotonous, like the clack of a mill, or rather 
like the sound produced by a couple of flails on ^ 
bam floor— our cars were threshed most unmerci- 
fully; we supposed he was an adept in all the arts 
depending upon medicine, and a politician of 
course by the courtesy of England; but all sub- 
jects were alike to this universalist, from the most 
SMbUme metaphysics to the mystery of pin-mak- 
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ings he disputed with every one of ut oti our 
several professions, and silenced tus all in our turns: 
not that he was master of every theme on which 
lie pretended to expatiate; on the contoiiry, we 
soon discovered him to be superficial and mis- 
informed in divers articles, and attempted to re- 
fute what he had advanced, by breaking out into 
divers expressions of dissent, sufth as, " But, pray 
sir" — w 1 beg your pardon, sir'* — " Give me 
leave, sir"—*' I will ventuix: to say you are misin- 
formed in that particular," and other civil checks of 
the same nature; but they had no effect upon this 
hard mouthed courser, except that of stimulatiiig 
him to proceed with redoubled velocity. He seem- 
ed both deaf and blind to the remonstrances and 
chagrin of the company; but dashed through thick 
and thin, as if he had undertaken to harangue by 
inch of candle. We were so everbome by the 
tide of his loquacity, that we sat for three succes- 
sive evenings half petrified with astonishment and 
vexation. Sometimes we were cheered with a. 
glimpse of hope that tliis torrent would soon ex- 
haust itself; but, alas! we found him a perennial 
source of noise and disputation. I could not help 
repeating with Horace, 

•« Rusticus cxpcctat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
" Labitur et labetur in omne volubiiit xvum." 

The most provoking circumstance of this nuisance 
was, that he did not speak either for the entertain- 
ment or information of the company; he had no 
other view but that of displaying his own superi- 
ority in point of understanding; his aim was to 
puzzle, to perplex, and to triumph; and, by way 
of manifesting his wit, he extracted a wretched 
quibble from every hint, motion, or gesticulation 
of the society. Overhearing one of the members 
summing up the reckoning, he denied that five and 
three made eight, and undertook to prove the con- 
trary by mathematical demonstration. When I 
called for a bowl of punch, he affirmed there was 
no such thing in nature; that bowls were made of 
porcelain, earthen-wai e, wood or metals; but they 
could not be mad of punch, which was a liquid— 
tr^o, I had confounded the majus with the minus; 
for, omne majus in se aoniinet minus* An honest 
gentleman, who sat by the fire, having burned his 
fingers with a hot poker, the doctor assured him 
the accident was altogether an illusion; that fire 
did not burn, and that he could not feel pain, which 
was not a substance, but a mode: ergoy not cogniza- 
ble by the sense of touching. 

As we were naturally quiet and pacific, and, in 
truth, overawed by the enormous size of his pugi- 
listic member, as well as by his profound skill in 
the art of man-slaying, which he did not fail to 
promulgate, we patiently submitted to the scourge 
of his imptrtinence: praying heartily that he might 
succeed so far in his profession as to become a 
practising doctor. Sometimes we enjoyed an in- 
termission for half an evening, congratulating our- 
selves upon the deliverance, and began to resume 
our old cliannel of conversation, when all of a sud- 
den he would appear like the Gorgon's head.... 
then every countenance fell, and every tongue was 
silent : his organ forthwith began to play, and no- 
thing was heard but his eieraal clapper. It was 
no discourse which he uttered, but a kind of talka- 
tion (if I may be allowed the expression,) niore 
dissonant and disagreeable than the glass alarm- 
bell of a wooden clock, that should ring twenty- 
four hours without intermission. To support our- 
selves under this perpetual annoyance, we had re- 
course to an extraordinary pint, and smoaked a 
double portion of tobacco; but these expedients, 
instead of diminishing, served only to increase tlie 
eff'ect of his clamour. Our tempers were gradu- 
ally soured ; we grew peevish tq every body, but 
particularly sullen and morose to the doctor, who, 
far from perceiving the cause of pur disgust, be- 
lieved himself the object of our esteem and admi- 



ration ; he wts too urach et»^roste4 by h\m ow« 
impertinence to observe the humours of other meru 

For three long months did we bear this dreadittt 
visitation ; at length the oldest member, who was 
indeed the nest-eggy died, and the other individtiala 
began to drop o£ Nothing could be more dtsa-* 
greeble than tl)c situation to which i was now re- 
duced. I was engaged in fatiguing businesft ail 
day, out of humour all the evening, went home 
extremely ruffled, with the headach, heartbui», 
and hiccup, and ruminated till morning on my fa*. 
mily discomforts* Dpon recollecting all tlw«e 
cirgiiimstances, I pitied my coadition, and compas- 
sion was soon changed into cMitempt. This rcmse^ 
my pri<Ie and resolution.; I determined AqturBo^ver 
a rvew leaf, and recover the importance I had k>st: 
I with great difficulty discontinued my attendmce 
at the club, and my absence contributeld in a great 
measure, to its dissolution* The doctor was is a 
little time obliged to harangue to empty chains 
and the landlord became a bankrupt. 

Thus was I delivered from the worst of plagues, 
an impertinent and talkative companion, f have 
now bid adieu to clubs, and am grown a fiunily 
man ; I see myself beloved by my children, rcrrered 
by my servants, and respected by my neig^btxmrs. 
I find my expenses considerably lessened, my eco- 
nomy improved, my fortune and credit augmented; 
and in the fulness of my enjoyment, I camiot lielp 
drinking to the health o( the loquacious doctor, who 
is likely to perform much more important cures 
with his tongue, than ever he will be able to effect 
by his prescriptions. 

If you think Mr« Editor, that these hiotf may* 
be serviceable to others labouring wider the dis* 
temper of which I am so happily cured, you laay 
freely communicate them to the publicbyt%iecbaxk* 
nel of your Magazine, which has been the aouioe 
of much amusement to, 

Sir»^our very humble servant, 

MISOI.AVS. 

DRAMA. 

A new Comedy, entitled Loven* Resolutions^ was 
lately performed on Drury-Lane theatre, for the 
first time. The following arc the principal cfaaraifr* 
tei's: 



Lord Berrille • 
General WHdmore 
Major Manfard 
Jack WortiingtoH 
Mr, Mapletop 
Timet by Mapletop 
David 

Lad J Caroline 
Fanny Kivert 
Mre. Mapletop 



Mr. WroD^KOA. 
Mr. R. Falser. 
Mr. Pope. 
Mr. Baanijcer. 
Mr. DaviML 
Mr. SoBlt 
Mr. WatHe% 
Mrs. Poye. , 
Mr«. Youn^ 
Mrs. Sparks. 



The fickNmees of lovers' resolutions is the iiib- 
ject upon which the piece is grounded, and tieoce 
it derives its nanie. The scene opens with Lord. 
Merville soliciting a renewal of that love which he 
had once interrupted between Lady) Caroiinej hk 
daughter, and her lover Major Manfard* Ther priifr 
of the injured officer triumphs over all the wemkflM 
of his heaf t, though assailed by the entreaties A 
■her father, the threatened violence of G^nerji 
Wildmore, her uncle, and the still more powerful 
influence of Miss Biversy an amiable youngs lady 
under Major M^M/ord's protecti6n, all actrng in 
,"conccrt to effect a reconciliation. His dct^rauD- 
ation appears now fixed; but it soon chacn^es. 
A sight of Ladj Caroline^ and the bdief U»9lt his 
unkindness would endanger her life, overcome hia 
resolution, awake all his former tenderness, aiid 
lead the way to their union. In the prp^r^ss of 
this piece, so long as the lover's pride renaairss un- 
shaken, there is no great deficiency uf interest. 
It is conducted according to the rules of cli&ste 
and legitimate comedy; the sentiment is ha.pplly 
diversified with honour, friendship, courage, sum! 
parental solicitude, conveyed in sio^ple mul 
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fected lang^ag^, and vrroii^t up with so muoh 
judgment as to excite a considerable degree of at- 
tention. Farther than this point, however, we can- 
not extend our praise. The first interview with 
Lady Caroline divests the lover, whom we admired 
as a brave soldier, slighted for his poverty, tliough 
rich At honour, of all his interest, and cloathes him 
in more than woman's weaiuiess. The sight of a. 
hero, who had fought and bied upon the sands ot 
Egypt fainting from excess of feeling in tlie pre- 
sence of his mistress, and supported by two deli- 
cate females, excited unWersal luughter. Nothing 
IS so ludicrous as dehclicy, when pushed beyond 
its limits. Into this fault the author fell, so early . 
as the middle of the third act; and as it con- 
tinued in a greater or less proportion to the end; so 
the effect and impression of the last half of the 
piece were exactly what the most successful farce 
might be expected to produce. There appeared 
to be a falling off in the hitter scenes, even in the 
language, which was marked - in many passages 
with common place and inelegant expressions. 

It is much to be lamented, that a comedy, evi-" 
dently intended to be a legitimate one, independ- 
ent of ^11 meretricious ornament or trickery, 
should be so defective in its essential points. As 
to plot, it has houe. It exhibits a number of cha- 
racters but they form no combination. As grave 
or gay they may serve as contrasts to each Other; 
but their interests are not mixed so as to promote 
or obstruct the catastrophe, or constitute a con- 
nected whole; Miss Rivers is an interesting and 
accomplished girl, and yack Worthington is aa ho- 
nest, good hearted, illiterate Kentish yeoman; but 
the uni«n of two persons so unlike, gives no plea- 
sure to the audience. The f-iraily of the Mapletops \ 
are also mere matter of embellishment, to fill up 
the scene, particularly Timothy^ a man milliner, ! 
introduced merely as a butt for some feeble wit 
directed against that effiminate set of tradesmen. 
It is unnecessary to pursue farther a subject tli^t 
is not likely, from iu reception, to draw the 
public attention a second time. It Is said to 
be the production of Mr. Cumberland; but, though 
iheri; are some marks of liis pen in the delineation 
of the characters, ic is so much beneath his muse, 
wc wish to doubt the report. Thp Prologue spoken 
by Mr. Raymond, and the Epilogue by Mrs* Yoimg, 
were, like the play, vapid and insipid. 

The house overflowed at an early hour. Mr. 
Bannister attempted tp announce a second i^i*f* 
mentation, but without success. The disappotnl" | 
ment cannot be attributed to the performers. . Mr. 
and Mrs. Pope, the hero and beroine of the piqce, 
indeed all the performers without exception, ex- 
erted themselves with zeal, and rendered it ample 
justice. Mrs. Spark's part is of little compass, 
but thttt little was filled with meriu 



to IfBADZHS AHjy CORRtSPONDRNTS, 

A Votive Ode to Philadelpiiia beautfy, is woKhy 
m€ its theme. Our opinion of the sex is as libersd 
a» tbAt of 4Mircaptivftied correspondent* 

Still reign at will, victorious fairt 
In British, or Colombian air( 
Sttil with each envying flower adora 
Towr tresies, radiaot as |heniom; 
StiM lee each Aftiaiicdye 
Sticti tin» for your gajr rpbcfr supply^ 
Still tbroDgh the dancer's labyrinth float 
Jind swvil ibe sweetly len^^theved note; ' ' 
Jind when charm'd circles roond ^ou doM 
Of rhyming bards, and smiling beatn, 
'Whii&t all with eager loqks contend 
Their wit or wortli to recommend, 
Scill let your m,ildy yet piercing e/es 
fnnpakrtially adjudge the prize. 

« IVI." is advised to write for the ^ort Folio, 
^n the absence of her Satire^ more clubs than one 
•eqtii re the whole someness of advice^ and^ perhaps^ 
bo diboipliac <if i-cpr^oii 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
There arc in the city of Paris, four hundred and 
fifiy-five booksellers, three hundred and forty book- 
printers, one hundred and thirty-eight master book- 
binders, forty-one slichers, three hundred and 
twenty-seven enj^ravers, eighty-five Qopperplate 
printers, forty-nine printsellers, and seventy-one 
shops for reuiling old books. The newspapers of 
Paris are not so many as before the consular go- 
vernment, the folio wing are the numbers puijlished 
daily of the following papers: 

Moniteur, (official paper) - ao,#00 

Journal d^ Defenseurs, (dcmi-off) 10,000 
Journal de Paris^ - - - 16,000 
Publiciste, - . - . li,000 

Journal des Debates, ^ - 12,000 

Clef du Cabinet, • • . 6,000 

The other papers, such as tlie old court paper, 
called Gazette de France, and the Journal du Com- 
merce, Le Citoyen Francaise, Journal du Soir, 8cc. 
B'om five to two thousand. One paper exclusively 
devoted to advertisements, called Les Petits Afii- 
ches, prints thirty thousand daily! 



We lately copied from the British Critic, a brief 
review of the sermons of Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, one of the rtidst eloquent of the American 
divines. In the London Review, for August 1 80 1 , 
we find tl>e following criticism; which is still more 
favourable. 

From the Landem Review fot Augiut 1801. 

'< SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, BY SAMUEL STAN- 
HOPE SMITH, D. D. PUBttlDEBTT ^r THE COLLEGE OF 
MEW-J£RSBY, IN AME&ICA.'' 

It is justly observed by the author, that no spe- 
cies of composition is more difficult than that be- 
fore us, to execute well ; so as at once to edify and 
please, to give the grace of novelty to old and trite 
truths, and to add the decent and lawful embellish- 
ments of art to Xhti simplicity of the gospel. Ar- 
duous as the task i^ we think the preacher has 
succeeded. His models appear to be the French 
divines who flourished at the close of the last and 
commencement of the present century ; and par- 
ticularly Masillon. The language has energy 
without enthusiasm, and force without bom- 
bast: it is correct and perspicuous, elegant and 
impressive, and seems well calculated to alarm and 
convince the obstinate and careless. The subjects 
are.. ..the causes of inBdelity...The dangers of plea- 
sure«...The rich man and Lazai*us....The penitent 
woman at the feet of Jesus....Industry....The Lord's 
supper a memorial o? Christ....The united influ- ' 
ence of reflection and sacred reading in cultivating 
and purifying the moraU....The forgiveness of inju- 
ries....The pleasures of religibn....Secret faults.... 
Public vices... .Death. ...The last judgmcnt....Anu 
the happinessof good men in a future state. , 

The author' professes to have studied to unite the 
simplicity Which becomes the pulpit, with a portion 
of that elegance which is now so loudly demanded 
in every kind of writing, and,, with the variety of 
his subjects to have adopted a correspondent va- 
riety of style. 

In a coffee-house, in London, the following hint 
was once stuck up by a witty wag. *^ Gentlemen, 
learning to speilf ai*e requested to use y^sttrdfiys 
papers.'* ,^ . 

My Lord Bacon very finely observes that ** this 
same truth is a naked and open daylight that doth not 
shew the 'masques, and mummeries, and triumphs 
of the world half so stately ahd daintily as candle- 
lighu" 

The tribcf of vulgar politicians, says Edmund 
Burke, are" the loAvtsi of our species. There is no 
trade so vile and mechanica!^ as government in their 
hands. Virtue is noiiheir hubits. They are out of 



themselves in BXiy course of conduct, recommended 
only by conscience and glory. A large^ liberaly and 
prospective view of the interest of states passes 
with them for romance, calculaters confute them 
out of their senses. Jesters and buffoons shame 
them out of every thing grand and ejevated. 

The Editor is in possession of one of the follow- 
ing Stereotype editions* It is singularly accui-ate 
and beautiful. 

iHFomTAnr impkovkmeitt. « 

(From the London Monthly Magatine^^or March^) 

The practice of Stereotype Printing, lately 
adopted in Paris by Didot, appears to be one of the 
most considerable improvements connected with 
literature, that has been made since the invention 
of moveable types — Those who confound the book* 
printing with the solid pages produ<;ed in Divot's 
manner, are mistaken in their notions of its ad- 
vantages. The solid blocks were carved or cut 
with great labour in a mass, whereas Didot's solid 
pages are cast from pages first set up with move- 
able types, and the moveable types ai*c thus con- 
structed to the beet use of which they are suscepti- 
ble. Upon' the stereotype plan, the page is first 
set up in moveable types, a moul^d or impression is 
then taken of the pwge with any suitable plastic 
material, and aftcrw^ds as m^y solid pages ar« 
cast from the mould as, may be wanted»r Th^.ex- 
peVise of a solid page does not exceed tfcat of re- 
setting it in moveable types, and the obvious ad- 
vantage lies in the power which they give of takiag 
off as many impressions at any one time as arc 
likely to be sold. Books by this mventioo, will be 
greatly reduced in value, and those standard works 
for which there is a constant demand will 'ne\t;r 
be out of print. Didot is enabled, to sell at Paris, 
neat editions of Virgil, Pl«drus, Cornelius Nepos, 
rioracc, Sallust, Ovid, the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Sentimental Journey, suid lady Montague's Letters, 
as low as sevtn-penc^ halfpenny per copy. Mr. 
Philips, of Si. Paul's Church-yard, hopes to be able 
to present the British public, in a short time, with 
neat and correct editions of the classics, and of 
many of the best EnglUb Authors, on terms equally 
moderate. 



Bishop Horseley, in a sermon on the martyrdom 
of Chtfrles I, has the followiug passage* It is in 
that justly indignant tone, which every valiant and 
right onward man sli/»uld hold to jacobins and 
levellefs. 

If any enjoying the blessings of the British 
government, dare to avow the wicked sentiment, 
ihat this day of national contrition, this ruefkil day 
of guilt and shame is a proud day for England to 
be remembered as such, by the latest posterity of 
freemen,, with such persons it is noeet that we ab- 
jure all brotherhood. Their spot is not the spot 
of our family* . They hare no claim upon our bro- 
.therly mfiection. 

, • In the fcii^wing paragraph Mr. Burke describes 
the caution and accuracy with which he once under- 
took the business to reform. 

He proceeded upon principles of research to put 
him in possession of matter; on principles of me- 
thod to regulate it; and on principles in the human 
mind; and in civil afiairs lo secui^ and perpetuate 
the operation* 

It is deplorable to remark the prevalence of 
quackery in the United States. Tbe New-York 
papers have whole columns, devoted to the adver- 
tisingof the dij^lusive nostrums of medical swindlers* 
Many of these mountebiinjvs are *' acquitted felons'* 
and imported scoundrels, but we have a gang of 
physical prqtende^-^.of pur own growth, who with 
ihtir piUb and lozenges harass tjie bodies of thoSe 
midcr^k uupes wiio swallow such poisoasr l r> 
I Digitized by A 
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SELECtED POETJRY^ 

.[He who remembers the jovial ballad of NoHrgham oU, 
will not dislike N§Vf^astie Beer, a Drinking Song.] 

When feme brought the news of Great-Britain's 
success, 
And told at Olympus each gallant defeat; 
Glad Mars sent by Mercury orders express, 
- To summon the deities all to a treat; 

Blithe Comus was plac'd 

To guide the gay feast, 
An<Vfi^€ly.^^l*red there was choiceof good cheer: 

Yet vow'd to his thinking 

For exquisite drinking} 
Their nectar was nothing to New-Castle beer. 

¥he great god of war to encourage the fun, 

And humour the taste of his whimsical guest^ 
Sent a message that moment to Moore^s for a tun 
Of stingo, the stoutest, the brightest, and best: 

No god8.«.*they all swore 

Regal 'd so before, 
With liquor so lively, so potent and clear: 

Each deified fellow 

Got jovially mellow, 
In hondur, brave boys, of our New-Castle beer. 

Apollo, perceiving his talents refine. 

Repents he drank Helicon water so long: 
He bowVi, being ask'd by the musical nine. 
And gave the gay boaM an extempore song; 

But, ere he began 

He toss'd 06 his can, 
There's nought, like good liquor, the&ncy to cheer, 

Then sang with great merit 

The flavour and spirit 
His godship had found in our New-Castle beer* 

*Twas stingo like this made Alcides so bold, 
It brac'd up his ner^s and enltven'd his pow- 
ers; 
And his mystical club, that did wonders of old. 
Was nothing, my lads, but such liquor as ours. 
The horrible crew 
Whom Hercules slew, 
Were poverty, calumny, sorrow and fear> 
Such a club would you borrow 
To drive away sorrow 
Apply for a jorum of New-Castle beeF. 

Yc youngsters, so diffident, languid and pale 

Whom love, like the cholic, so rudely infests, 
Take a cordial of this twill probatum prevail. 
And drive the cur Cupid away from your breasts, 

Dull whming despise 

Grow rosy and wise, 
SCo longer the jest of good fellows appear. 

Bid adieu to your folly 

Get tipsy«..»be jolly. 
And smoke o'er a tankard of Ncw-Castle beer. 

Ye fanciful fplk, for whom phjsle prescribes, 

Whom bolus and potion have harassed to death. 
Ye wretches, whom law and her ill looking tribes 
Have hunted about till you're quite «at c^breath. 
Here's shelter and ease 
No craving for fees, 
No danger, no doctor, no bailiff is near, 
Your spiriu this raises 
It cures your diseases, 
There's free^pm wA iiealth in our New-Castle 
becr» 



HYMftN, A FABLE. 
When Doris with a blush comply'd, 
To be the fond Nicander's bride, 
His wild imagination ran 
On raptures never known by man.... 

How high the tides of fancy swell 
Expression must despair to tell. 



A. painter caird,....Nicander cries, 
" Dcsfcending from the radient skies, 
Draw me a bright a beauleous boy 
The herald of connubial joy, 
Draw him with thy peculiar care, 
Make him beyond Adonis fair, 
Give to his cheeks a roseate hue 
Let him have eyes of heavenly blue, 
A lustre o'er his charms display 
More glorious than the beams of day.... 
Expect, sir, if you can succeed 
A premium for a prince indeed." 

His talents straight, the painter try'd, 
And, ere the nuptial knot was ty'd, 
A picture in the noblest taste, 
' Before the fond Nicander plac'd. 

The lover thus arraign 'd his skill 
<< Your execution's monstrous ill, 
A different form my fancy made 
You're quite a bungler at the trade. 
Where is the robe's luxuriant flow? 
Where is the cheek's celestial glow? 
Where are the lookA so fond and free ? 
'Tis not an Hymen, Sir, for me." 

The painter bow'd with this reply, 
" My colours a'nt, youf honour, dry j 
When time has mellow 'd every tint, 
'TwiU please you, or the deuce is in't; 
rU watch the happy change and th^ 
Attend you with my piece again." 

In a few months the painter came 
With a performance.. ..still the same. 

** Take it away," the husband cried, 
I have repeated cause to chide; 
Sir, you slK^uld all excesses shun ; 
This is a picture overdone 1 
There's too much ardour in that ey^ 
The tincture on the cheek's too high. 
The robes have a lascivious play, 
The attitude's too loosely gay. 
Friend, on die whole this piece, for me. 
Is too luxuriant, far too free." 
The painter thus...." the fault's you find 
Are form'd in your capricious mind, 
To passion a devoted slave. 
The first directions, Sir, you gave; 
Possession has repeil'd the flame 
Nor left a sentiment the same. 

" My picture is design 'd to prove 
The changes of precarious love. 

** On the next stair-case rais'd on high» 
Regard it with a curious eye ; 
As to the first steps you proceed, 
Tis an accomplished piece indeed ! 
But, as you mount some paces higher 
Is there a grace that do'nt expire ?" 

So various is the human mind, 
Such are the frailties of mankind, 
What, at a distance charm'd our eyes, 
After attainment droops and dies. 

[We request some ^doctus vtriusqoe tlngss*^ t« render the 
foils wing prett/ song from the French*] 

CHANSON. 

Profitez bien, jeunes fiUettes, 

Des momens fait pour les amours; 

Quand on a passe ses beaux jours 
Adieu panr^icrsy vendanges sonfaites* 

Cachez bien les faveurs secrettes, 
Amans, dont vous Hes combl^s ; 

Si tot que vous les relevez 

Adieu pannier Sy vendanges sw faite^* 



II laut s'avoiren amourettes 

Se saisir des tendres moment; 
Pour des tix)p timides amans, 

Adieu pannierSf vendanges sou/aites* 

Faites bien vos marches, grisettes, 
Avant qu'aimer des grands seigneura 

Si tot qu'els ont en vos faveurs 

Adieu pannier s^ vendanges son faites* 

Defiez vous de ces coquettes. 
Qui n'cn voulent qu'^ vos ^cus, 

Si lot que vous, n'en avez plus 

Adieu panniersy vendanges sonfaites* 

Veuves, restez, comme vous etes 
Vos amans sont doux et sofim^s 

D^s qu'bls sont mlitres du logis 

Adieu panniers^ vendanges son faites* 

TO DELTA, 

ON A CHARGE OF INCONSTANCY* 

How can Delia think it strange. 
Time should make a lover change f 

Time brjngs all things to an en^, 
Courage can't the blow defend* 
See the proud aspiring oak 
Falls beneath the fatal stroke ; 
If on beauty's cheek he preys. 
Straight the rosy bloom decays, 
Joy puts out his lambent fires, 
And, at Time's approach expires* 

How can Delia think it strsnge, 
Time should make a lover chsx^ge^ 

EPIGRAM. 

Colonel Patrick O'Blarney, as honest a teague. 
As ever took snuff to repel pest or plague. 
Having bought a French snuff-box of papier 

machee. 
Which to open requir'd much pains do you seel 
Always kept a bent sixpence at hand in his pockt^ 
And call'd it his key, by the which to unlock it, 
For by niggling and wedging it under the lid, 
He came at his rappee, which was under it hid ; 
But one day, when he wanted a pinch for a friend, 
He search'd for his tester but all to no end, 
THl at last 'twixt the pocket and lining heJomx/f^ 
When in rage he cried « arrah the deviJ conibiind 

it, 
« I'll engage you don't serve me that same ukk 

again, 
<< For to make me after thus hunting in vain,*' 
So, opening the box by the help of the tttxy. 
And cramming his nose till his noddle was dizzy. 
He chuck' d in the coin,i!ati^ exclaim 'd with a shrv^ 
While tight went the rim down, ** so there yen be 

snug," 
And, my hide and seek finend, I beg leave to I 

re 

That the next time I mfont you****! 

findye. 
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May heaven have compassion upon those whose 
doom it is to ply tiie quill in hot weather! If this 
task require iincommoji diligence, at any time, it 
makes double demands upon us at a sultry season. 
.And if the habitually industrious, may claim some 
excuse for indolence, at such a time, the Lounger 
cannot doubt of a ready forgiveness. 

My readers, I hope, have not been very much 
displeased at my silence for a couple of weeks. 
When the merchant has deserted his compling- 
hoase, the lawyer laid aside his docket, the divine 
his quill, the shoemaker his awl, and the taylor his 
slhcars, it cannot be expected that the mere Loun- 
ger should stick to his business. If the interest of 
their families cannot enable the busiest classes of 
mankind to get the belter of the fear of death, when 
it hovers over them in the tremendous form of pes- 
tilence, what can be expected of one who has no 
interest of this kind to detain him at a post of dan- 
ger, whose customary haunts are all dismally soli- 
tary, and who finds the hospitable door no longer 
open? To lounge alone is not always an unpleasant 
thing, but te lounge in company is infinitely more 
pleasant. To have a companion &ympatheticalJy 
nodding with you, to see him give you yawn for 
yawn, and puff for puff, and to have no>V and then 
your impatience of the lagging houra echoed by a.... 
*< what's a clock «<7w/**.-.." Damn it, I believe it'll 
never be night".«^is extremely desii*able. At pre- 
sent, however, all my friends have disa]>peared. The 
first alarm of yellow fever is 8u(%cient to disperse 
them into remote quarters* Vet they have with- 
drawn from melancholy naked Btrcets, not so much 
from the fear of death asfrom the love of variety. 
Several of them arc usually detained in town by 
some unlucky engagement, in the hot season, and 
a yellow fever, by putting an end to all business, 
and thereby permitting them to decamp, is a most 
welcome visitant. Their hopes and fears vibrate 
as rapidly as those of the plodders, but the vibra- 
tions'of one set, are directly opposite to those of the 
oIher« When the rumours of fever increase, the 
XxmAger's hopes keeps pace with them. Pestilence 
is iiy hbm a sort of key which opens h»s prison doors, 
and ^ives him the liberty of fields and forests. On 
the contrary, when these rumours decline, their 
spirits are, in a like degree, depressed, i'hey have 
nothing before them bu'.thc prospect of impertinant 
custo«nct^ and insolent duns. Their etars ring with 
tJ*e odious sounds of....** have you got*'.. ..and " fjo 
to the custom-house and ask'*....On the contrary, 
when the conservators of the public health publish 
'/ic joyful tidings of....** Whereas there is good 
eafron to believe that there prevails among us a 
rflZ/o-FfOTtr and CONTAGIOUS fever''....howlijrhily 
o therir spirits dance. What gay images of gasp- 
ig- %v'CK3clcocks and bleeding squirrels; of foaming 
:>ttle£* and fuming acgars; of gigs, curricles and 
ncl^ms, hover before their eyes, and witli what 
ap^tiience do they haste to some paradise of a 
Lii<:rrii4g:-i>lace where they may revel for a iioliday 
' t\% o or three months! 



Two of my pai*ticular friends have gone upon an 
eastern tour, intending to make a long stay at Le- 
banon and Bairs-town ; three others have bent their 
steps to the sea-shore, while another has retired 
fmm the 2*t^//ow-fever to the 31f//ow-springs. They, 
no doubt, pass their time very agreeably, if the so- 
ciety of those like ourselves contribute to ^pleasure. 
I sympathise with them, however, in the present 
gloomy prospect of returning health. I can easily 
imagine their saddened visages, and the disconso- 
late accent with which they cry out...." two new 
cases! On/y twoV* My generosity, however, in the 
present case, must yield to my selfishness, nor can 
1 help rejoicing at the probable return of the run- 
aways, not for their own sake, indeed, but for my 
own. Solitude has become altogether insupporta- 
ble. I am tired of seeing the aromatic cloud roll 
from no lips but mine, and I long to hear some other 
humming than that of ale. 

" But why, Mr. Saunter," I suppose somebody 
will ask, " do not you follow the example of your 
friends, and betake yourself, like them, to the sea- 
shore or the spring-head?" Alas! my reasons for 
staying in the city, dangerous and lonely as it is, 
are of the most substantial kind. Some of my 
friends give me credit for my courage, and I deem 
it politic not to discountenance the imputation. 
Others are kind enough to lay my stay to the ac- 
count of charitable motives. As 1 walk about a 
good deal, some people generously suspect that 
I am hunting poverty to her holes, and warming 
her darkest and dampest corners with the searching 
beams of my munificence. I do not care to dis- 
courage such kind thoughts by unseasonable can- 
dour, especially as such construction is put upon 
my conduct by very few, and is least apt to occur 
to those who know me best. The real motive of 
my stay is known only to the old lady, my aunt, 
with whom I live. She is confounded stingy, and 
instead of supplying me with the means of being 
charitable to others, is even deaf to the claims of 
that charity vjhich begins at home, 1 would gladly 
have the power of relieving every body's wants, 
and especially should be happy to relive all mj 
own wants^ and if I want charity, it is a want, not of 
inclination, hut of means. 

I see no necessity of making the world as know- 
ing in this respect as my aunt. 1 will, therefore, 
sit down contentedly with the praise of charity 
from those who are kind enough to give it to me, 
and with the rewards of courage, to which those 
are surely entitled, who, whatever be their motive, 
can look yellow fever boldly in the face. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TBANSI.ATBD fPOM THE GERMAN OF BVLOW. 

FOR THE TORT FOLIO, 

(Continued^) 
PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER Ul. 

Unsteadiness of the climate. Shocking climate in the 
Southern Americm sfates»,.,Fever countrj^.^Unplea- 
sant climate to the NortJitvurd, 
The causes of the difference between the cli- 
mate of Noith-Americ^, (especially that of the At- 



lantic spates where these diversities are the most 
remarkable) and that of Europe, are not to be as- 
cribed generally to the youth of the hemisphere, 
as having risen more recently from the ocean, but 
to the youth of the country with respect to the 
culture, to the nature of the soil, and to the organ- 
ization of the mountains. A people must be called 
young, when the period at which its civilization 
commenced is recent, even though it should hav-; 
previously vegetated through whole centuries in 
barbarous obscurity. In like manner, a country is 
new, when its cultivation recently commenced, 
even though the sun should have shone upon it in 
its original state, for thousands of years. In this 
respect, therefore, America is a new country and 
the climate beai*s all the marks of early youth, 
namely, an instability and uncertainty without cha- 
racter. — It has no character at all, and flies like 
young inexperienced people from one extreme to 
another. A German may, therefore, easily con- 
clude that in this respect he would gain nothing, 
by changing his own long settled and completely 
formed climate, for one, still in the cradle. This 
may be affirmed, at least, of all the climates east- 
ward of the mountains: and any expectation of 
finding them improve at the southward, would be 
greatly disappointed. — In that quarter, they grow 
constantly worse and worse. All the Europeans who 
have been there, speak with horror of the climate of 
the Carolinas and of Georgia, at least of the fiat parts 
of those countries, which are at the same time the 
largest. The. heat, even during winter, is often, in 
the day time, insupportable; yet the sun is scarce- 
ly below the horizon, before it grows so cold as 
even to freeze a little. If the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions are not observed against these sudden and 
violent changes, you are immediately crippled in 
all your limbs, and in a few hours, sent with a rag- 
ing fever to bed, from which, in general, the pati- 
ent never rises again. The mortality in Savannah 
and Charleston is very great, and the yellow fever 
almost anual, for it often prevails under the name of 
a bilious fever. At the end of the summer, the 
heat is perhaps more cruel than in any other known 
climate, and continually alternating with cold. 
Thus, every thing that can make a climate disa- 
greeable and pernicious to the body is here united. 
To the westward of this unlovely climate, where 
the country rises in hills, the air is more moderate, 
and more healthy. Yet the heat in summer is very 
sultry, the changes sudden and violent, the neighs 
bourhood to the water subject to autumnal fevers, 
and the wintera often cold. At Augusta, however, 
it freezes but sttldom, and the rivers are never fill- 
ed with ice. 

A German physician who had been in the two 
Floridas, described their climate to me, as very 
unwholesome, and owinl^ to the oppressive heats, 
wind frequent fogs very disagreeable. The ]mo- 
ple there, he said, were almost always afflicted w ith 
fevers, and when the fogs are in any degree dinpelU 
ed, if you expose yourself bareheaded to the rays 
of the sun, a ** coup de solcily** which commonly 
kills upon the sj)oi is inevitable. In the neighbour- 
hood of New-Orleans, in Louisiana, the ca^e is tho 
same, but the land is more fruitful. The climate 
between the sea and th^ mountains, even wcstwiiijj 
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of the Misslsippi as far as Mexico, is still the same, ! 
only with the difference that it grows hotter and 
unhealthier the further you advance, I saylietween 
the sea and the mountains, for the opinion that the 
Apalachian chain terminates in West Florida seems 
not well founded;, we need only cast a look upon 
the map to perceive that several rivers spring from 
the summits of the same mountains, and in oppo- 
site directions flow, some to the sea, which is there 
the gulf of Mexico, and the others into the Missouri. 
These mountains may very properly be considered 
as a continuation of the Apalachian mountains, for 
those who go down the Missisippi, from the mouth 
of the Ohio, to New-Orleans, observe several 
ranges of not very lofty hills, through which this ma- 
jectic river rolls. Mr. Muhlenberg of Lancaster, 
even maintained that the valley in which that in- 
land city lies, extends as far as Mexico.— The 
chain of mountains which runs parallel to the coast 
must be passed, even in Mexico before a good cli- 
mate can be found. It is only in the internal part 
of North- America, on the west side of these moun- 
tains that the climate is milder, more steady and 
healthier. The same German physician, just men- 
tioned, who had travelled along the Missisippi, in 
the Illinois and Wabash country, and generally 
through the whole valley of the Ohio, did indeed 
assert that the Missisippi, in many places, fo«* in- 
stance in the Illinois country, yearly overflows its 
banks, and makes the air feverish; that in the land 
pf the Illinois, and near the Wabash, annual fevers 
prevail, as likewise in many parts of Kentucky and 
on the Ohio; in his opinion, America was in gene- 
ral the land of fevers. Ofiicers and soldiers in the 
service of the United States, who have been in those 
parts of the country, to garrison forts, have con- 
firmed to me, the same thing. Every autumn, 
more than half the troops are confined with bilious 
fevers — The same thing may be gathered from 
Hockenmalder*s short description of his travels. 
He himself and general Putnam were seized with 
bilious fevers, upon their journey to the Wabash. 
Imlay says not a word of this, but Imlay is a pane- 
gyrist, who touches not, or varnishes over the bad 
side of the picture. This is especially the case on 
lake Erie, and the other lakes, and in the Tennesee 
country. Even the New- York Gazettes, in the 
autumn of 1795, contained on this subject a par?v- 
graph, stating that disease and death raged in the 
western country, or Tennesee distnct. We should, 
therefore, be almost justified in the opinion, that 
America in its temperate latitudes is as unhealthy as 
Africa or Asia, in their tropical regions, which are, 
for their insalubrity, cried down more than all others. 

To the northward of Pennsylvs^ia, as has just 
been seen, there can be no expectation of finding 
a mild climate. It is more steady than at the 
southward, but it is a steadiness of evil, that is, of 
wintry cold. New-England is the dominion over 
which the northwest wind, exerts, above all others, 
its tyranny. New-Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
and the northern parts of New- York, groan under 
a winter nearly eight months long. The cold of 
Canada is proverbial. Yet, in my judgment, these 
climates cannot be compared with those of Norway, 
Sweden, Courland, &c. — For in America the height 
of the sun in summer, ripens many things which 
in those European countries can never be produced. 
For instance, wine, as I believe might be, raised in 
Kew-England, for the vines would be protected by 
the depth of the snow from freezing. Indian corn 
is raised, which it would be in vain to attempt pro- 
ducing in Norway. In general the North- American 
climates do not correspond with those in Europe, 
which are usually compared with tliom, for they 
produce articles which do not thrive in the latter; 
because in the supi)osed corresponding American 
rlimutc, although the cold be eciualiy great, the 
heat on the other hand, is much greater. 

With respect to the climate of Pennsylvania, and 
the other middle Atlantic states, 1 will iiere give 



the result of my own personal feelings. This 
will define its character more perceptibly to the 
senses. 

MISCELLANY. 

(From the Loiterer •) 

Historic munus esty rerum gestarum famam posteris 
tradercy e quartim cognitione quid agendum sit ^ 
quid fugiendum ediscatur, Stradje Prolus. 

If the respective merits of our different studies 
are to be settled by the pleasure which arises from 
their pursuit, or the utility which results from their 
attainment, historic knowledge will justly claim the 
highest rank amongst our literary acquirements. 
To review with one glance the various accidents, 
and mark the latent causes, which have given birth 
to states, or destroyed empires, to place before us 
the exploits of the daring, the discoveries of the 
adventurous, and the systems of the wise, confers 
the greatest superiority i%hich an enlightened age 
and a polished nation can enjoy, over an sra of 
darkness and a clan of barbarians. And though 
history were always what it too often is, only an 
enumeration of the madness, folly, and crimes of 
mankind, it is yet some advantage to know what 
we would wish to avoid; and if mankind make a 
proper use of this knowledge, they may derive some 
benefit even from the crimes, and some wisdom 
from the follies of their ancestors. But history 
has surely something better to offer, has other 
claims upon our attention, other motives to excite 
our industry, and other sweets to reward our la- 
bours. 

It relates indeed the vices of tyrants, the mean- 
ness of their flatterers, and the miseries of their 
people; but it relates also the virtues of their 
destroyers, the public spirit of a party struggling 
for liberty and the happiness of a nation which 
enjoys it. And if the unhardened sensibility of 
youth, and the unpolluted bosom of innocence will 
turn in disgust from the short-lived frenzies of a 
Caligula or a Claudius, they will dwell with re- 
peated rapture on the glorious annals of a Trajan 
or an Antonine. — Since history can boast examples 
at once so powerful to deter from vicious extrava- 
gance, and incite to virtuous undertakings, no 
wonder it has been ever the favourite study of the 
wise and great : that it has stimulated the one to 
new discoveries, and the other to difficult achieve- 
ments. How much the world stands indebted to 
the former, the world is ready enough to own; 
and, (however partial instances among the latter 
may contradict my assertion, and derange my sys- 
tem) I think the hest and wisest of our modern 
princes have owed much of their merit to their 
historic information, and from pursuing the actions 
of tlie wise have become wise themselves. It can- 
not indeed be denied that an unfo.rtunate choice of 
examples, or an imperfect imitaiion of them, has 
occasioned much misconduct in princes, and 
many evils to their unhappy subjects. But this 
is a misfortune arising from the vanity and per> 
vcrseness of human nature, both in the historian and 
the reader ; in the former from having drawn his 
heroes in colours that w ill not bear a close examin- 
ation, and in the latter for admiring them without 
any examin<aion at all. Thus an heroic frenzy 
seems to have descended (in a kind of entail) from 
Achilles to Alexander, from Alexander to Lewis 
the fourteenth, and from Lewis to the late king of 
Prussia; each of whom was particularly careful to 
imitate the other, in the very worst parts of his 
character; and consequently, became in regular 
gradation, more eminent for ambition and ci-uel- 
ty, and more conspicuous for the lust of fame, and 
the desire of power. 

But, IjoM'cvtr, the zealous imitaiion rf great 
characters may have done partial mischief, by ex- 
citing fresh desires in tlie breasts of the turbulent, 



and the stimulating the ambitious to new con- 
quests; it has, on the other hand, been of general 
benefit to mankind, in awakening a laudable spirit 
of emulation among their governors, for the trn- 
rouragement of every useful and every liberal art, 
which can add lustre to the dignity of the state, and 
give a higher relish to the social intercourse of in- 
dividuals. — It would not, perhaps, be hard to prove, 
that ihe total neglect of historic studies among the 
great, and the corruption of it by the monks, was 
no inconsiderable cause of those deplorable calami- 
ties which afflicted the nations of Europe from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. To this, I am aware, 
it will be objected, that it was not in history alone, 
but in every other department of science, that the 
feudal chieftains were uninformed : that if thcf 
were bad historians, they were worse philosophers; 
and, consequently, the defects of their govern roent, 
and the rudeness of their manners, were rather to 
be attributed to general ignorance in all the am 
and sciences, than to particular deficiency in m 
alone. — That the nobles, and even the kings of tht 
middle ages, were most grossly ignorant of almost 
every thing, which they ought to have known to- 
wards promoting either the happiness oF their 
subjects, or their own reputation, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be denied; but it does not, therefore, fol- 
low, that their literary deficiencies were equally 
conspicuous, or alike fatal to the interests of their 
people. 

For the greatest proficiency in many branches 
of science, however entertaining to themselves, 
would have been little useful to others; whereas a 
very moderate acquaintance with history, woaid 
have supplied them with precedents, drawn from 
the highest authority, and rules applicable to geoc' 
ral practice, would have guarded them from the 
commission of numberless errors, and the perpe- 
tration of some crimes. It is at least certain^ that 
from the time when this most instructive and most 
amusing of the scienejes obtained any great degree 
of perfection, political government has assumed a 
more regular form, and private security been fixerf 
on a firmer basis. Our possessions are no longen 
prey to the aXtacks of foreign invadei*s, or the tyran- 
ny of domestic usurpation, and our peace is no more 
disturbed by the intiigues of factious Barons, or 
the tumults of a discontented populace* Nor is 
this any way extraordinary, for the great have 
learned, that all unnecessary exertions of power 
are productive of discontent, murmurs, and insur- 
rections: and their inferiors will readily alhwtbMt 
confusion, disorder, and anarchy, are as certainly 
attendants on groundless disaffection, and rebe\l\Qa 
M'ithcut cause.— Thus each party, by mutually tt- 
ceding from the rigid inflexiliihty of their fjsvouike 
opinions, and partially relinquishing their separate 
rights, prevent the collision of jarring principles, 
and secure the general happiness of the whole «i 
a firm foundation.— Thus far, thertJbre^ the stu- 
dy of history must be acknowledged highly bencfi* 
cial to the community, since it enables us to regt- 
late our conduct, and form our characters byi 
most unerring rules, and the most unblemished a» 
dels; teaches us to anticipate the future by a retro- 
spection on the past, and makes us, if not better, at 
least wiser then' our ancestors. — Were the cul- 
tivation of history confined to the great and power- 
ful, and conducive only to the welfare of political 
society, there would need no additional recommen- 
dation to entitle it to the applause of a welMnfomKd 
and enlightened age. But it is the undoubted, per- 
haps the peculiar merit of this science, to i.di.pt 
itself to all the various pursuits, by which indivi- 
duals can either centribute to the general welfare, 
or promote their own advancement. It recom- 
mends itself at the same time to the intrepid and 
the busy, and will with equal propriety, grace the 
tent of the general, and the chamber of the lai^ycr; 
and whilst the cainpaij^ns of Caesar, and the jlll«^- 
prudence of Justinian skall find adnilrerst- U «il! 
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fepCYcr remain a doubt whether the heroes of the 
•word or the gown are under ijreatest obligations 
to the recording labours of the historian. — Bat the 
advantages of this science will not stop here ; the 
use as well as pleasure of historic studies extend 
themselves over every land, where the muses have 
fixed their residence; and are the constant attendants 
of genius, taste, and learning. For, though the 
particular works alone of th<? general, or the states- 
man, will be selected by those who wish to irami' 
tate their actions, and hope to obtain their rewards; 
who are emulous either of the martial or civic 
crown; yet there are numbers, to Whom the page 
of history presents rather an extent of varied coun- 
try, than one well cultivated but confined field; a 
country sometimes indeed wild, but always grand, 
and abounding with every flower which can tempt 
the eye, and every fruit which can gratify the taste. 
It is the accurate investii^-ator of human nature; the 
ardent admiix»r of classic learning, and the elegant 
cultivator of the libei'al arts, who will reap the most 
general imprnvement, and draw the most listing 
pleasure from works of this kind. — No clime, no 
age, no nation will escape his penetrating eye, or 
however distant, dark, or barbarous, be incapable 
of famishing ^ome hints to a mind of intelligent 
observation, or not deserve the candid remarks of 
rational criticism. The king, the hero, and the 
legislator, will engage his attention, and be honour- 
ed by his remarks, he will bless the good for their 
Tirtues, and drop a tear on ihe calamities of the 
wretched. But chiefly will he be pleased to observe 
the various and progressive steps, by which science 
has gained her present exalted height, and mark 
the rapidity with which she is hourly extending the 
influence of her reign, and the happiness of man- 
kind, over enlightening savages, and regions just 
emerged from barbarity. He will view her with 
pleasure, rising after a long night of Gothic dark- 
ness, and dispersing by degrees the clouds of ig- 
norance, and the mists of superstition ; and he will 
boast, with a pardonable partiality, that if she has 
chosen Europe for her temple, she has also select- 
ed England for her shrine. And whilst he con- 
templates other countries with the discerning eye 
of impartiality, or bestows on tjiem the language 
of gen2ral co;nmendation, he will admire his own 
with a glow of generous zeal, and expatiate upon 
its merits with the warmth of grateful aff*ection. 
The muse of history, indeed, never appears in a 
more engaging attitude, than when recommending 
the actions of their ancestors to the notice of Bri- 
tish youth. — The deeds of the brave and the hardy 
arc the best study for the noble and the free, and 
VTQ are under too many obligations to our ancestors, 
tc%r the happy eff^icts of their virtues, not to take an 
early opportunity of knowing more intimately, and 
ad.niring more warmly, the excellence of our con- 
stitution, ar*d th»i wisdom of its founders. — Such 
indeed is its excellence, that they who are best ac- 
guainted with all its various parts, will be most in- 
terested in its preservation, and it will surely be 
confessed, that an exact knowledge of the causes 
to which it owes its rise, and the principles on which 
it i» founded, will be the only mjans to ensure its 
continuance, and add the blessing of p^rp^tuity to 
that monumental human wisdom which best de- 
serves it* 



warn. ART or parrying a cbaritablk subscrip- 
tion. 
[From the Freemason's Magazine.] 

T^ie Wvjakness of my feet since the last fit still \ 
remjiining. so that I cannot viiit you, 1 continue ; 
-wrrilini^, not only as it is an amusement to myself, 
l>ut may be of more lasting service to you than 
verbal ad*'ice occasioiially given. 

In my three last I gave you all the precepts that 
iurrcd to mc relative to getting $ I shall no^r 



proceed to the topic of saving* And, as the mad 
extravagance of the present age is charity^ and you 
must meet with frequent temptations, and earnest 
solicitations to squander your money in that way, 
I shall, in the first place, give you some instruc- 
tions in the art of parrying a charitable subscription. 

The want of this necessary art has been a great 
misfortune to many people \ coqld name to you. 
For, besides parting with their money against their 
will, they got the character of being charitable^ which 
drew upon them fresh applications from other 
qtiarters, multipl) ing by success, and creating end- 
less vexation. And here I cannot help remarking 
the wisdom of that precept of our holy religion 
which requires, that, if we do giv^ almsy we should 
do it secretly; so secretly, that even the left hand 
may not know what is done by the right ; that no one 
may be encouraged to ask for more. And this is 
so agreeable to sound human pnidence, that even 
the unenlightened heathens could say, bis dat qui 
cito dat; the English of which, as I am informed, 
is, he givt^s twice that gives readily; meaning, as 1 
suppose, that, if you are known to give readily, you 
will soon be asked to give again. 

Not that I would have you thought quite uncha- 
ritable neither, no more than 1 would have you 
thought poor and unable to give. The avoiding of 
these imputations, while at the same time you 
save your naoney, is the aim of the art I am about 
to instruct you in. 

The first rule of this art is, to like the charity^ 
but dislike the mode of it. Suppose, now, for in- 
stance, that you are asked to subscribe towards 
erecting an infirmary or new hospital: you are not 
immediately to refuse your contribution; nor is it 
necessary ; for you may say, " the design seems 
a good one, but it is new to you, and you would 
willingly take a little time to consider of it; because, 
if you do any thing this way, you would like to do 
something handsome." This puts by the demand 
for the present , and before the solicitors call again, 
inform yourself of all circumstances of the intended 
situation, constitution, government, qualification of 
patienu, and the like; then, when all is fixed, if 
you learn that it is to be placed in the fields, " you 
think it would have been much better in the city, 
or nearer to the poor, and more at hand to relieve 
them in case of accidents and other distresses ; and, 
besides, we have already hospitals enow in the 
fields." If in the city, " you can only approve of 
the fields, on account of the purer air, so necessary 
for the sick." If they propose to take in all poor 
patients, from whatever quarter they come, " you 
think it too general, and that every country, at least, 
ought to take care of its own." If it is limilted to 
the poor of the city or country, " you disapprove 
of its narrowness; for charity and benevolence, 
like rain and sunshine should be extended to all the 
human 3?ace." Wiiile the collectors are endea- 
vouring to remove these prejudices, you ply them 
with other olijeclions of the like kind, relating to 
the constitution and management; and it is odds 
but some of your arguments appear strong and un- 
answerable even to the advocates for the project 
tliemselves: they will be sorry that things are 
now settled in a different way, and leave you with 
a high opinion of your understanding, though they 
got none of your money. 

The second rule is, to like some other charity better. 
Thus, if they come to you for a contribution to the 
Magdahny " you approve rUher of the A sylumy it 
being much easier, in your opinion, to prevent vice 
than to cure it." If they apply for the Aylum^ then, 
" what money you can spare for such purposes, you 
intend fo^* the Magdalen; the very name remmding 
you thit the conversion of prostitutes is a good and 
prac-icable work; but the necessity or utility of the 
Aiy'um does not appear so clear to you." Again. 
su;)po3e your su;)scription asked to the Lying-in 
djspitj!; then, •' you should like one that would be 
on a more extensive plan, aiid take in single as 



well as married women; for very "worthy youn»" 
persons may unfortunately need the convenience of 
such an hospital, and the saving of a character you 
look upon to be almost as meritorious as the saving 
of a life:" but if such a general hospital be pro- 
posed, then, " you approve highly of the Married 
Women* s Hospital^ and doubt whether a general one 
would not ratiier be an encouragement to lewdness 
and debauchery.'' One instance more will be sulfi' 
cient on this head. Suppose they urge you for a sul>* 
acription to feed and clothe the poor French emi- 
grantsy you are tlicn to gay, that " charity, to be 
sure, is a good thing, but charity begins at home ; 
we have, besides, our own common poor, who are 
crying for bread in the streets, many modest house-' 
keepers and families pining for want, who, you 
think, should frst be provided for, before we give 
our subsistance to those that would cut our throats. 
Or you are of opinion, the brave fellows that figijt 
for us, and are now exposed to the hardships of a 
campaign, should be frst comforted; or the wi- 
dows and childred of those who have died in our* 
service, be taken care of." But should a subscrip- 
tion be proposed to you for these purposes, '*" You 
are then of opinion, that the care of our own people 
is the business and duty of the government, which 
is enabled, by the taxes we pay, to do a'l that is 
necessary ; but the poor French emigrants, proscrib- 
ed by their country, have only our charity to rely 
on; common humanity points them out as proper 
objects of our beneficence; and besides, to visit the 
prisoner, to clothe the naked, be kind to the stran - 
gerand do good to our enemies, are duties among 
the strongest required by Christianity." 

The third rule is, to insinuate (but without saying 
it in plain terms) that you either will contributCy or 
have already contributed handsomely^ though you do noP 
subscribe. This is done by intimating, " that you 
highly approve of the thing, but have made a reso- 
lution that your name shall never appear in a list of 
subscribers on such occasions; for that the .world, 
you find, is apt to be very censorious, and if they 
see that a man has not given according to their 
ideas of his ability, and the importance of the occa- 
sion, they say he is mean and niggardly ; or if, by 
giving liberally, he seems to have set them an ex- 
ample they do not care to follow, then they charge 
him with vanity and ostentation, and hint, that, 
from motives of that kind, he does much more than 
is suitat>]e to his circumstances." And then you 
add, " that your subscribing or openly giving, is not 
at all necessary ; for that as bankers are nominated 
to receive contributions, and many have already 
sent in their mites, and any one may send in what he 
pleases, you suppose a few guineas from a person 
unknown, will do as much good as if his name was 
in the list." This will entitle you to the credit of 
any one of the sums by an unknown handy or by M. JVi 
or X. r. Z. whichsoever they may think proper im 
ascribe to you. 

The reason why I would not have you say in 
plain tems, that you havegiven% or will givey when you 
really have not, or do not intend it, is, that I would 
have you incur trespasses no more than debts un- 
necessarily, and be as frugal of your sins as of your 
money, for you may have occasion for a lie in some 
other affair, at some other time, when you cannot 
serve your turn by an evasion. 

Thus, my son, would I have you exercise the 
great privilege you are endowed with, that of being , 
a reasonable creature: to wit, a creature capable of 
finding or making a reason fordoing, or not doing 
any thing, as may best suit its interest or its in* 
clination. 

And so, referring other instructions to futtirc 
letters, I recommend the rules contained in this as 
worthy your closest attention, For they are not 
the airy speculations of a theorist, but solid advices 
^\vaNVV\ from t)ie practice of v/ise and able men : 
\ Y\Ae'5»>^^ v.Vve Usilp of which, I myself, thou^jh 1 livc4 
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tation as a man of wealth, hare ever decently 
avoided parting with a farthing to these modish 
plunderers; nor can I recollect that, during my 
whole life, I have ever given any thing in charily, 
except once (God forgive me!) a halfpenny to a 
blind man— for doing me an errand. 
i am, my dear son, 

Your affectionate futher, Sec. &c. 

SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE BREECHES POCKET 
ANi> THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 

(from the aame.) 
Sis, 

The following important discovery is recom- 
mended to the liurati in general, but more parti- 
cularly to the College of Physicians; as it may be 
of the greatest consequence to them in their future 
practice. 

You must know, then, that a wonderful connec- 
tion and sympathy haslately been observed between 
tlie breeches pocket and the animul spirits, which 
continually rise or fall as the contents of the former 
ebb or flow: insomuch, that, from constant obser- 
vation, I could venture to guess at a man's current 
cash by the degree of vivacity he has discovered 
in his conversation. When this cutaneous reser- 
voir is tiush, the spirits too are elate ; when that is 
sunk and drained, how flat, dull, and insipid, is 
every word and action! The very muscles and 
features of the face are influenced by this obscure 
fund of life and vigour. The heart proves to be 
only the inert receptacle of the blood, and those 
grosser spirits which serve for the animal function: 
but the pocket is fraught with those finer and more 
sublime spirits which constitute the wit, and many 
other distinguishing characters. 

I can tell how a poet's finances stand by the 
very subject of his muse; gloomy elegies, biting 
satires, grave soliloquies, and dull translations, are 
certain indications of the res angusta; as Pindaric 
odes and pointed epigrams intimate a fresh re- 
cruit. — So a grave politician, who frequented a 
noted coffee-house, when these pocket-qualms 
were on him, used to give the most melancholy 
and deplorable account of the state of the nation: 
the increase of taxes, abuse of the public revenue, 
the national debt, the decay of trade, and the excess 
of luxury, wcix; the continual topics of his discourse: 
but when the cold fit of this iniermitiing disorder 
left him, the scene was quite altered^ and then he 
was eternally haranguing on the power, grandtur, 
and wealth of the British nation. In short, this 
barometer of state always rose or fell, not as the 
quick* but current silver, contracted or expanded 
itself within its secret cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, 
r have remarked a physician in the chamber of a 
wealthy patient, clear up his countenance, and 
write his recipe with infinite vivacity and good 
humour; but in the abode of poverty, wliat a cloud- 
ed brow, hopeless vibration of the \ittixxU and lan- 
guor of the nerves! Like the sensitive plant, he 
shrunk from the cold hand of necessity. Not 
that the doctor wanted humanity; but when a 
patient becomes a mere ca^mt mortuum\ and the 
animi jaccii// expires, what sympathizing heart but 
must be sensible of so dire a change ? 

It is impossible to record a tenih part of the 
wonderful effects this latent source of life and 
spirits has produced on the animal economy. 
What smiles of complacency and cringing adula- 
lion to my Lord Bloodrich, who no sooner turns 
hi.sback than contempt and derision overtake him! 
What can this be owing to but the secret influence 
of the divinity, which threw a sort of awe and vene- 
r.iiion about him ? What but this magic power 
could have transformed Ned Traffic into a gcnlle- 
man, Justice Alipaunch into a wit, or Squire Jolter 
inio a man of t; ste ? What but this could have 
given poignanry lo the most insipid jokes, and 
weight to the most superficial arguments of Alder- 



man Hea\7side ? It is this, that with more than tu* 
telary power protects its votaries from insults and 
oppressions; that silences the enraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice. 
Towns and cities, like Jerico, without any miracle, 
have fallen flat before it; it has stopped the mouths 
of cannons, and, more surprising still, of faction 
and slander. 

It has thrown a sort of glory about the globose 
and opaque sculls of quorum justices; it h«is impart- 
ed a dread and reverence to the ensigns of authority ; 
«nd strange to sayl it has made youth and beauty 
fly into the arms of old age and impotence; given 
charms to deformity and detestation; transformed 
Hymen into Mammon, and the God of Love into 
a Satyr. It has built bridges without foundations, 
libraries without books, hospitals without endow- 
ments, and churches without benefices. It has 
turned conscience into a deist, hoitour into a pimp, 
courage into a modern oflicer, and honesty into a 
stock-jobber. In shun, there is nothing wonderful 
it has not effected, except making us wise, virtuous, 
and happy. 

ADDRISS TO VANITV. 

Hail, Vanity ! thou eccentric goddess, who pre- 
sidest over our manners, fashions, ana amusements. 
*Tis to thee we owe these elegant refinements 
which emjellish society! Incited by thee, the 
sprightly virgin offers her tresses, beautiful as those 
of Belinda, a sacrifice to the caprice of thy hand- 
maid Fashion, and envelopes her pericranium 
in a succinct frizzled wig, curled i la Brutus. In 
vain the poet tunes his lyre to celebrate the power 
of beautiful ringlets: in vain he says.... 
*• Fiiir tresses man's imperial race insnare, 
** And beauiy draws us \viih a single hair." 

Thy mandates, O Vanity ! must be obeyed ; or, 
if a presumptuous fair one will retain her beautiful 
hair, she must wear it unseen, till at some future 
period, when thou deignest thy permission, she 
may open her filicious masked battery to the dis- 
comfiture of many a coxcomb. It was thou who 
invented the entangling net worn by the fair;....lo 
thee those lovely " fishers of men" owe this expe- 
dient. See what beaux and heroes flutter in the 
toils of beauty I Allured by bright eyes, they ap- 
proach the lovely idol, and tlje bahle meshes of fa- 
shion enwrap tluim. To thee, O \'anity ! the mi- 
litary hero is indebted for all his graces so irresist- 
ibly charming in the eyes of tiie woman of fashion; 
thou adjustest his waving plume, his glittering 
epaukts, his gorget, and his sword-knot ; thou re- 
jjUlatest his nieasi^red strut, and givest expression 
to every muscle of his formidable lace; 'tis thou 
who pointest out the lightning of his tremendous 
eye, '* that spe<«ks plain cajjiion fire, ;4hd smoke, 
and bounce;" thou instructe^t him io lead his fair 
partner In the dance, while her little heart, actuated 
by thee, throbs with vivacity. 

The flippant petit maitie^ inspired by thee, slan- 
ders the fair fame of virtuous beauiy, and derides 
decency. Thou, O goddess ! exc itest a blush even 
in the face of masculine Impudence himself, if in- 
advertently one setiment of piety should escape 
his lips, and raise the laugh of fashionable levity 
at his'expense. The modern philosopher, illumined 
by thy inspiring smiles, boldly steps forward, iu de- 
fiance of every institution, human and divine; he 
derides revelation, convinced that thou alone art the 
true object of rational adoration. The wi?3e pre- 
cepts that i^sue from his lips are dictated by thee. 
O Vanity ! human reason has become thy auxiliary; 
and the inventive powers of wit and genius assert 
thy auttiority. The theophilanthropists and illu- 
minati of the continent are outdone by thy priests 
and priestesses in this renowned city; Iieie the 
Age of Reason, with a long list of elegant pro- 
ductions of a similar tendency, pursuade the pub- 
lic to bow before thy throne. The enh^huned I 



free-thinker, actuated by thee, proves, by incoatre- 
vertible arguments, that there is no paradise but 
thine; that the present moment is all we can call 
our own: this ^^ intellectual spider weaves fine 
theories out of his own bruin ;" and, by giving un* 
restrained indulgence to the passions, he winsov^r 
myriads to espouse thy cause, and rallies them 
around thy standard. See how Superstition flies 
aghast before thy innumerable battalions! nay, even 
the lovci*s of truth are put lo flight by thy invinci- 
ble defenders! The hypocrite and the fanatic join 
the victorious throng, ar.d with malignant asper- 
sions vihfy virtue. They unite their voices with 
the general acclamation i» thy favour, and exclaim, 
" Frivolity, thou art our idol ; deism and fanati- 
cism are alike sustained by thee!*' 

The rout and the masquerade are crowded with 
thy votaries; nay, the dread of ridicule compeb 
even the serious part of the community to conceal 
their queer notions, and smile witii affected com- 
placency on thy votaries. 

Thy reign, O goddess! over the passions and the 
minds of men is almost universal in this great city; 
even Mammon himself, who next to thee seems 
to share the adoration of the admiring throng.... 
even Mammon is obliged to yield his precious 
hoards as an offering on thy altars. 

The theatres resound with the hymns of thy 
worshippers ; there ghosts are conjured from the 
world unknown to minister to thee. Specters stalk 
before thy altars, to the great delight of thy vota- 
ries; and Pizarro, that renowned Spanish hero* 
assists in the celebration of thy orgies. Equestrian 
rites are also performed in honour of- thee, O Va- 
nity ! and men bound like apes and squirrels for 
thy gratification. Heroes chaunt in recitative, and 
heroines expire in song for thy amusement. 

But it is in the palaces of the great that tbon art 
ministered to with superior elegance; there Far 
shion presides... .there titled dames and noble Tiiv 
gins pay thee peculiar honours. 

The fete is honoured with thy presence, O graci- 
ous Vanity! and all the enchantment of extravagant 
voluptuousness is exhibited there. 

To thee the ladies of the ton sacrifice their trea- 
sures with generous profusion. In those nocturnal 
entertainments Art pei forms prodigies: temporary' 
arbours, saloons, and temples, are erected as if by 
magic ; those superb scenes arc adorned with lus- 
tres, perfumed with aromatics, and filled with 
"sounds of sweetest melody;** a numerous 
train of thy adorers, of both sexes, animate tlxe 
scene; they dance before thee, and Affectatioa 
presides in ihe ceremonious a'osembly. 

Such are the elegiiUt amusements of the fashi- 
onable world, who are universally devoted to thee^ 
and careless of consequences: tlie polilc man of 
fashion lesigns his mansion and his coffers to the 
manai^ement of his dear yokefellow. The beauti- 
ful arbitresses of dissipation shine with a meteor- 
like lustre, and emulate each other in modish ex- 
travagance, to a degree scarcely equalled by Cleq- 
patra herself. 

No language can express the universality of thf 
power in the gay world, O beloved Vanity ! Evca 
antiquated dames forsake their pray er-book....fly to 
the toilette, and beautify their shrivelled faces with 
lations bestowed by thee. 

Thou, O goddess 1 invertest the order of thingt* 
turning the day of the fashionahle world into night, 
and their night mto day. Thy power is unbounded; 
and Afl'ectdtion, thy favourite handmaid, attends 
thy steps ns thou movest along, dispensing thy 
favours to mortals ! 

I. P. 

When viewing the race of men upon the large 

scale, in my spleen, I have divided them into tw^ 

classes, the deceive s^ and the dcccivecU Indeed 

r>o rooted an opinion have I imbibed of the ductility 
of my feilow-uioriAls, thai 1 never sehouaiy ber 
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Ikvcd nor vinclkated, wliat are so proudly styled, 
the honour a:id dij^niiy of human nature. Read 
this, y« unwary and draw some ustful mementos 
with me. Leave no part of your body undipped in 
Stjx^ and be invulnerable. 

See theii that Pjliticlany wrapped up in the garb 
of patriotism, mount the rostrum, tickle the stupid 
multitude into conviLtion that he is the people's, the 
mechanic's, the poor man's friend; that he, in- 
dij^nantof his country's wrongs, alone feels them 
and assens her rij^hts. Tal;;; off that garb, look 
through the window of his breast, and see collected, 
at the apex of his heart, sighs and llulterings after 
titles, honours, places. Next turn to the bland 
physician^ who, withanerreof steel himself, feels 
along the palpitating artery of my Lady Vapours, 
counts its throbs, prescribes a cordial, and receives 
a guinea for making Madam a dupe. Look after that 
military beau that struts through the Mall. A 
cockade, a sword, and two epaulets, duzzle the 
crowd, impose on boys and girls, men and maidens 
to imagine, that not danger, nor the devil himself 
could appal such a hero. Carry him lo the field 
of honour, and find him white-liver'd as a hen. 

How easily my Lawyer^ entrenched with forms 
and books, gulls clients of their cash, is too stale 
to repeat. For onc§ in your life, be persuaded, 
that if you come within the circle of his writs, 
pleas, bars, demurrers, rejoinders, Sec. you will be 
handsomely stripped, even to your pen feathers. 

1 am all gentleness to the sex: were it not that 
one smile of a Coquette makes me a slave, a flirt 
of a well-manoeured (an puts all my resolution 
asleep, I would not tread on consecrated ground. 
While I am sensible, that she is playing me on 
the line, till some other gudgeon come in view, 
vrhcn 1 shall be shaken off the hook ; that I should 
fancy nought but love in her eyes, on her checks but 
the down of the peach, her hair all auburn and 
natural, her lips two rose leaves dipped in dew^ 
symmetry in her form, taste in her dress, wit in 
her rcjjartees, with sincerity in her bosom, is, 
strange as it is, inconsistent, inconclusive, and un- 
warrantable.. .The theatre, is allacheat. The kings, 
queens, lords, and ladies on the stage, we find, in 
our streets,are the veriest pieces of mortality. After 
so much mockery of our senses, not only diviniiy is 
fled; something less than mortality remi.ins. 

I am the first to confess that Fancy cheats me at 
her will: not more at the age when I blew the 
"w ash er- woman's soap suds through a pipe into 
beautiful balloons, than at the period at which 1 
am arrived, building palaces on earth, and castles in 
the air. I have roamed, in Imagination's car, from 
tlie seat of Paradise in former, to the present dege- 
nerate days: I have searched ail^ of all ages and 
countries; and, in abundance have found, as many 
simple, deluded, ga^siiig, cheated, weak-sighted 
mortals, as myself. Eut as virtue is better than 
¥ice^ so is delusion^ than wreti hcdness. 'Tis only 
in regions vuperlor, the soul finds rest, perfection, 
.Aod happiness. 

PROIEUS* 
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I have repeatedly drawn for wit on the rich bank 
of Dr. E A CHARD. As his book is rare, I am veiy 
confident that, to use a fashicnable word, I do not 
^r-r my readers, with what is obvious and stale. 

Our Divine thus bitterly jeers a raw pedant at the 
Uni versUy,a pragmatical puppy well known atCani- 
bi-id^c in New-England, by the name of Sophimore. 

It is very curious to observe what delicate let- 
ters your young students write, after they have got 
^ little smack of University learning. In what 
e^lttborate heights and tossing nonsense, ivill they 
p^reet a downnght English father, or a country 
Ui<?XMi! If ilierc be a plain word in.it, and such as 



is used at home, this tastes not, says they, of ei!u- 
caticn Lmong piiilusophcrs, and it is counted uamn- 
able dunccry aiid want of iancy : because your lov- 
ing friend, or humble servant is a common phrast 
in country letters; ihcrcfore the young epi^tler is 
yours to the antipodes, or, at least, to tlie center ol 
the earth; and because oidmary lolks love and re- 
spect ycu, therefore, you are lo him, the pole star, 
a Jacob's staif, a loaustone, and a dama^k rose. 
And the misery of it is this pernicious way of ex- 
pression, ofien accompanies them to the very 
grave : and, for the most part, an ordinary cheese- 
monger, or plumb seller, that scarce ever heard oi 
an Liiiversiiy, shall write much better sen^e, and 
moi^ to tlie purpose, than these young philoso- 
phers, who injudiciously hunting only for great 
words, make themselves learnedly ridiculous. 

The following is a full length portrait of a pulpit 
punster. 

1 hose usually, who have been rope dancers in 
the bchooU have proved jack puddings in the pul- 
pit. For he tliat m his youtn h«.s allowed liimseli 
tins liberty of academic wit, and punning has usu- 
ally so tninned his judgment, is so prejudiced 
against sober sense, and so disposed to trifimg and 
jingling, that so boon as he gets hold of a text, he 
preseniiy thinks tljat he has catched one ol his old 
school questions; and so falls a flinging it out of one 
hand iUvO another, tossing it this way and that; lets 
it run a little upon the hue, then high jingo come 
again; here catching at a word, there lie nibbling 
and sucking at an and, a by, a quis, or a quid, a sic, 
or a sicut ; and thus minces the text so small that his 
parishioners until he rendezvous it again, can 
scaicely tell what is become of it. 

The poverty of the lower clergy in England has 
been a frequent theme for the compassionate, and 
the querulous. £ut this penury of the church is 
not confined to Great-Britain. From the natural 
baseness, sordidness and ingratitude of human na- 
ture, the character of a parish priest, is treated 
with contempt, and his beggarly pittance, falsely 
called a si.lary, is tardily and avariciously paiJ. 
lo expect bright discourses from such pinched 
parsens, is as absurd, in the phrase of Sancho, as 
to expect '* pears from an elm." 

\V here the minister is pinclied as to the tolera- 
ble conveniencies of this life, the chief of his care 
and time must be spent, not in an impertinent con- 
sidering what texts of sci ipture will be most useful 
for his parish, what instiuctions most seasonable, 
and what authors best to be consulted. But the 
chief of his thoughts, and his main business must 
be to study how to live that week; where he shall 
have bread for his family ; whose sow has lately 
pigged; whence will come the next rejoicing goose, 
or the next cheerful basket of apples. How far 
to lammas, or to offerings: when shall we have 
another christening and cakes, and who is likely 
to marry or die. These are very seasonable con- 
siderations and worthy of a man's thoughts, for 
a family cannot be ni ilntained by texts and con- 
texts; and the child that lies crying in the cradle 
will not be satisfied without a little milk, and per- 
haps sugar, though there be a small German sys- 
tem of Theology in the house. 

But suppose he does get into a little hole over 
the oven, with a lock to it, called iiis study, towards 
the latter end of the week, for you must know, sir, 
there are vei7 few texts of scripuire that can be 
divided at soonest before Friday nit;iU; and some 
there be that will never be tiivideu but upon Sun- 
day morning, and that not very early, but either a 
little before they go, or in goi/jy: lu'.o r.hurciv; I say 
suppose tlie gentleman thus i^ets :r,».. s 'ic!y 

one may very near guess wm., ^>[^\ ' 

when he comes there, viz. il • 

of drink is near dcparteu, :.{• 
poor single groai iu the h ju ' 



ment and execution ready to come out against it, 
for milk, and eggs. Now, sir, can any man think 
that one thus racked and tortured, can be seriously 
intent half an Ijour, to contrive any thing that 
might be of real advantage to bis people. Besides, 
perhaps that Mtek he has met with some dismi 1 
crosses, and undoing misfortunes. There was a 
sorry conditioned mole, that broke into his pas- 
lure, and ploughed up the best part of his glebe ; 
and a little alter that, came a couple of spiteful 
ill favoured cows; and trampled down the little 
remaining grass. Another day, having but four 
chickens, sweep comes the Kite and carries away 
the fattest and hopefulest of the brood. Then, 
after all this, came the jackdaws and starlings, 
idle birds that they are, and they took and carried 
away from his thin thatched house, forty or fifty 
of the best straws. To muke him completely un- 
happy, after all these afflictions, another day that 
he had a pair of breeches on, coming over a per- 
verse stile, he suffered very much in carelessly lift- 
ing over his leg. Now what parish can be so incoti- 
siderate and unreasonable, as to look for any thing 
from one, whose fancy is thus checked, and whose 
understanding is thus ruffled and disordered. They 
may as soon expect comfort and consolation from 
one, that lies racked with the gout and stone, as 
from a divine thus broken and shattered in his 
fortunes. 

In Anderson's Edition of the British Poets it 
was supposed that every thing written by Thom- 
son had been preserved. I do not remember tfe 
following. The eyes of beauty, at once soft and 
sparkling " now beaming with intelligence, and 
now glistening with sensibility,** have not often 
been more melodiously extolled, than in the sub- 
sequent song, by the author of the Seasons. 

In a letter to Mrs. R , Thompson quotes a 
passage from Milton, and remarks: Now that I 
have been transcribing some lines of poetry, I think 
I once engaged myself, while walking in Kew-lane, 
to write two or three songs. The following is out of 
them, which I have stolen from the song of Solo- 
mon ; from that beautiful expression of love : 
'* Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have 
overcome me." 

O thot% whose lender serious eyes 
Expressive, speak the roind 1 love: 

The gentle azure of ihe skies: 

The pensive shadows of the grove. 

O mix their beauteous beams with mine. 

And let us interchange our hearts; 
Let all their sweetness on me shine; 

Puur'd thro* my soul be all their darts. 

Ah ! 'tis too much ! 1 cannot bear 

At once so soft, so keen a ray : 
Injpity, then, my lovely fair, 

O turn those killing eyes away ! 
But what avails it to conceal 

One cl.arm, where naught but charms wt see I 
Their hisitre then again reveal, 

And let me, Ai^a, die of ihe«. 

fHB rOLLOWINO TBNDIR LINES AEB TM.OU BIDLA.Km'8 
SUMMER EVK. 

*' Of those who trod with me life's early vale. 
Ha i I'd light's first beam and breath 'd its morning gaJe» 
In all the verdant paths of joyous youth, 
Kre error's misis were yet dispell'd by truth, 
How many now, alas! I hail no morel 
Their sun soon set, their busy day soon o'er! 
Of mortal hope we gain the lofty brow; 
But, ah ! how chang*d the pros|>ect from below ! 
Sill spreads the scene beneath the opening skies. 
New prospects glitter, and new objects rise! 
Hut death's tumultuous torrent rolls between* 
Fuibid^ our &tepr, and parts the gaudy scene. 

** Fnet.Js of my vou b! who were no longer found. 
Ere half of life had run its busy round, 
Lest in this vale of tears, 1 drop |br you, 
Krom the /uti heart, compassioa'» softest dew t 
^or full though sorrow's bakful waters glide, 
Yt muse I aid ihe s>mpathetic tide. 
} saw yc > .irm wi:liatl o! faixy's fires, 
1 A ;ih all ind. iieaLh or aidcot }Outli iitspiresi 
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Strong a.5 thtne**^ flcdg'd eagfp, chiU uf Springs 
'I saw ye guily plume the lusty wing. 
Then upwards rush whh new-born vigour gay. 
To chase light pleasure through the realms of* day, 
Soon, soon, ye vani&h'd like the morning sha'de, 
Or ev'ning clouds in shtfting buci array'd, 
■And stole the ra/s of gladness from mjr mind, 
A loit'ring weary travMer lefi behind j 
I<,eft in »hc vale of tears, unfit to go 
-To search eternal bliss through ways of \roc. 
Friends of my youth, perhaps now hovVing near, 
Ycur gentle spirits whisper in my ear 
Some heav'n-born sounds, and all my paths attend, 
Mv errors lessen, and my steps befriend, 
Srill grant your aid, and more, as years increase, 
Smooth all my transient storms wiihcv*nirg peace. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

John Burton, a learned critic and divine, was 
bom in 1696 at Wembworth in Devonshire, of 
wjiich parish his father was rector. He was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Corpus Christi-college, Oxford, 
in 1713, of which he at length became a tutor. 
■ In the exercise' of this office he greatly distinguish- 
ed hinnself by his assiduity in promoting the im- 
provement of his pu'pil>, and by other exertions for 
the advancement of learning. In 1725, he was 
made pro-proctor of the university and master of 
the schools ; and in this situation he published an 
oration and four Latin sermons on the subject ol 
tcademical discipline. He much improved the 
discussibn of pliilosophical questions in the schools. 
And introduced the study of Locke and other mo- 
dern philosophers. In 1733 he was elected a fellow 
of Eton-college ; and about the same time he was 
presented to the vicarage of Maple Derham in 
Oxfordshire. He married the widow 6f his pre- 
decessor in that living, and passed several years 
of his life in the station of a country clergyman. 
After his wife's death in 1748, he chiefly resided ou 
his fellowship at Eton, occupied in literary pursuits 
and the company of the learned. He took the de- 
gree of doctor in divinity in 1752. He continued 
to appear occasionally as a writer and preacher, 
esteemed and beloved both by the higher and lower 
classes of his order, and amusing his leisure with 
poetical exercises, till his death in 1771. Dr. 
Burton's works are chiefly collected in two volumes 
of sermons, a volume of " Opuscula Miscellanea 
Theolcgica," and another of" Opuscula Metrico- 
prosaica." The sermons are long and laboured, 
include a variety of matter, and are somewhat 
formal in the manner. The Latin theological dis- 
tertatiors display much curious learning; the poe- 
tical works in Greek, Latin, and English, shew 
industry rather tlian genius. He is perhaps best 
known as the critical editor of five select Greek tra- 
gedies under the title of" Pentalogia.*' This task he 
first recommended to a pupil of promising talents, 
Joseph Bingham, who had printed most of the 
text and notes when he was cutoff by an untimely 
death. Dr. Burton subjoined a preface, disserta- 
tions, and additional notes, and published the work 
in 1758, bvo. It has been reprinted at the Cla- 
rendon press, and is in much esteem as a book for 
students in Greek. The style of Dr. Burton in his 
compositions h;:8 been censured as pedantic and 
affected, and Churchill in one of his poems has 
exercised all the uncandid severity of his pen to 
expose it to ridicule. 

LEVITY. 

fThc following easy essay we copy with much approbation 
from the New-York Evening Post.] 

ES%jr ON BLOCKHEADS* 

A blockhead is neither an ideot, nor madman. 
He is one who goes on through the broad road of life 
with the rest of mankind currying a load of follies 
at his back, which he knows not how to get rid of 
when he is tired, and under which he is continually 
stumbling. There are various kinds of blockheads 
ir'Vich may thus be distinguished; the good-natured 
blockhead) the stupid blockheadf the silly block- 



head, the old blockhead, the credtilous blockhead, 
the ignorant blockhead, and the learned blockhead. 
The lover w ho bears the contempt of a scornful 
mistress without a murmur, may be ranked among 
the good-natured blockheads : but should he be so 
lost in speculations on his passion as not to take a 
hint of kindness in a soft moment, then, he may 
justly be called a stupid blockhead. The farmer 
who goes out smoking his pipe, talking with his 
neighbours, and shaking hands with the parson 
when he should be at work, may also be placed 
among the good-natured blockheads; but should 
the parson's horse be eating his cabbage, his barn 
ready to tumble down for want of a prop, or his 
daughter about to run off wiih a stranger all this 
time, every one would call him a stupid blockhead. 
He is also a good-natured blockhead, who bears 
being the butt of the company at dinner, joins in the 
joke against himself, and then swnllows his wine 
with satisfaction. But he who stands with the spy- 
glass to his eye on the battery all day watching 
what ship is coming up, while his wife is taking 
private lessons of dancing-masters, music-masters, 
and roasters of various other arts and sciences, 
must certainly be a stupid blockhead. 

A fellow who docs nothing but pare his nails, 
consult his watch, take a view of the atmosphere 
from his window, or go to church only to shew 
himself, may justly be reckoned a silly blockhead. 
The man who at the age of fourscore fills up an 
arm chair in the room, and tires his hearers with his 
long stories, may be called an old blockhead ; and he 
who can listen to his long stories, and believe them, 
must be a credulous blockhead. 

The man who takes up a newspaper only to 
find the day of the month, blames the printer for 
putting such hard words in it, and talks of politics 
without knowing in what quarter of the worid he is 
placed or remembering where he was born, is an 
ignorant, aye, and an impudent blockhead. He is 
also an ignorant blockhead, who prescribes physic 
to one who has lost his money, drinks to the com 
pany in a glass of water, or mistakes the bank for 
the city hotel. But the most ignorant blockhead 
of all is he who, becoming suddenly rich, shows you 
into his new library, and talks ostentatiously of such 
authors as Virgil or Homer, when perhaps, for all 
that he knows of the matter, the one might have 
been a parson, and the other a doctor. 

The last kind of blockheads, and generally the 
greatest, are the learned blockheads. Mr. Thick- 
head is a learned blockhead: i^e has renounced the 
study of music for that of the logarithms, and has 
got a fine estate, and a fine wife, merely by his 
great reputation as a mathematician. He has a 
great many mathematical oddities ; if he walks, it 
is always in a straight line ; if he sits, it is in the form 
of a triangle; and if he stands, it is in no other 
posture than that of a perpendicular. In short 
Mr. Thickhead does every thing with so much 
mathematical exactness, thatheisgenerally esteem- 
ed a very learned man ; yet the reader without the 
help of mathematical demonstration will be apt to 
consider Mr. Thickhead a mathematical blockhead. 

Mr. Mammoth is also esteemed not only a 
mathematical, but a philosophical, and political 
blockhead. He has been admitted an honorary 
member not only among the societies of philoso- 
phical and political blockheads in Europe, but also 
has been made head of the blockheads in America. 
He admits no man into his service but a blockhead, 
trusts no man but a blockhead, invites none to his 
table but blockheads, and in short, has so many 
blockheads about him, that it is a difficult thing for 
a wise or well-disposed man to get through the 
croud ; and if a wise, or clever fellow happens to 
come into his house, and takes a seat with the rest, 
he immediately gets up in a great passion, drives 
hira out without ceremony, and puts a blockhead 
in his place. Thus, gentle reader! have I given 



you all I can think of at present about blockhead$i 
and let him whom the cap fits, put it on. 

IRONlCUi 

FESTOON OF FASIHON. 

Peceifit to make a Fashion a hie Ltidj, 
Take about eight yards of gingham, or sprig- 
muslin, that is seamed together in the form of a 
Churchman's pulpit robe. Slip on this easy 
frock — draw it across the shoulders — girt it round 
about, and across tl;c middle ; and let the end of it 
sweep at least a quarter on the ground. The flow- 
ing tresses, which Nature in her luxuriance design- 
ed to adorn and cover the shoulders with, must 
be stuffed with powder, knit at the end, and folded 
up under the turban a la modcy in the exact form 
of her refrigerating hand weapon. To the manjr 
other embellishm''nts of the head-dress, must be 
added a quarter and a half of black, or green silk 
love crape, to defend ficm the insolence of tlie 
sun-beams, and render the inhabitant withia, 
musquito proof. Place this figure in a pair cl 
red or blue Morocco slipers, and set her a walking 
on the pavement^ Phaon by her side, and the 
work is complete. 

N. B. To make her irresistible, she must at 
every other step, give her head a toss, smack her 
lips, and turn up her eyes to her beloved country the 
Moon: making it evident, that she is none of the 
mean spirited beings that delight in things below. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PROPOSALS, 

For Printing in London, by Subscnptjon, 

IN TWO VOLUMES Q,UARIO, 

A Supplement to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary; of a 
Glossary of the Archaisms and Provincialisms of 
the English Language. By the Rev* Jonathan 
Boucher, M. A. Vicar of Epsom, Surry ; F. A. S. 
Honorary Member of 'the Edinburg Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Stirling Literaiy Society. 

A persuasion, which I have long entertained, tbk 
a Supplement to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary wasi 
desideratum in English Literature, first induced rac 
to undertake the Work here announced to the 
public, and the liberal and very flattering encourage- 
ment already given to my first proposals animate 
me to proceed in it with renewed spirits. 

The age of Elizabeth is the boundary beyond 
which Dr. Johnson has seldom gone. His references 
are in general restricted to the works of Sfdney, 
Spencer, Hooker, Bacon, Shakspearc^ Mikon, 
Cowley, Dryden, Swifi, Addison, Pope, and Vbdr 
contemporaries. Some archaiological words, how- 
ever, are admitted by him, when " they are found 
in authors who are not obsolete ; or when they 
have any force or beauty, thai may deserve revi- 
val." Governed by this principle, 1 have extcrdcd 
.his plan, and endeavoured to supply his deficicDcks, 
and hence my references are, chiefly, to Robert of 
Gloucester, Peter Langtoft, Chaucer, Piers Pki^ 
man, Gower, Gavin Douglas, Hcnryson, Oud^ 
Lyndesay, Allan Ramsay, and Burns, amon^os 
Poets: to the ancient writers in Pivinity^ l^iistocT, 
Medicine, and Law; and also to the Statutes mi 
other public Records. I have drawn still mott 
copiously from « the Well of English undefiled," 
the common speech of our peasantry. It was the 
object of Dr. Johnson to furnish his counirymcfl 
with a Dictionary of the English languaj^e, only, 
as spoken and written by the best speakers and 
best modern authors. It is the object of this 
Supplement to enable those who consult it, lo 
read^ and to retain, our ancient iiritish class»ics; to 
exhibit a full historical view of our speech us it 
was formerly spoken; and thus to show that, ia 
idn*:juagc as in politics, ** to innovate is not alwiATS 
lo rctorm." 

Tiie several Glossaries of Cotgrave, Mi nsbcw, 
<>pelman, Skinner, Junius, and Bailey, whici) saicM^ 
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hfiTe any title to the claim of Archialogical, though 
of great m^rit, yet leave numberless woi'ds in our 
old clironiclcrs and bards, still unexplained. 
Wicliff's translation of the Scriptures, venerable 
as it is on account of its subject, its age, and its 
author, is, notwithstanding its Glossary, locked up 
in an unknown tongue. The Glossaries of Ruddi- 
man, Urry, and Ty rwhit, all of them the productions 
of men of learning and great abilities, yet are limited 
to the illustration of single works. Those annexed 
to several of the Scotish provincial poets, to some 
compositions in the dialect of different districts in 
the North of England, and to the Exmoor Dialogues 
(published some years ago as specimens of the 
West Country Dialect,) are of very inferior value: 
from which censure, however, I feel much pleasure 
in having it in my power to except the Glossaries 
annexed to " Wyntownis* Cionykil," and to " The 
Complaynt of Scotland." 

I offer my Work to the public as Supplemental 
to other Dictionaries and other Glossaries ; yet, 
anxious to relieve the dryness of verbal discussions, 
1 have, in humble imitation of my great Frosotype, 
attempted occasionally to "intersperse with verdure 
and flowers the dusty deserts of barren philology." 
I trust it will not be said, that " ornarircs ipsa 
negat." The explanation of a single vocable has 
often led me into historical investigation respect- 
ing the names of persons or places, municipal 
regulations, legal terms, religious ceremonies, 
popular customs, buildings, diet, dress, employ- 
ments» sports, and amusements, of our ancestors. 
Literary remarks and criticisms on obscure and 
difficult passages in our ancient poets and historians, 
and on the Greek and Roman classics, are likewise 
incidentally introduced ; and not a few on the Scrip- 
tures themselves. Indeed, many of the words in 
the English translation of the Bible cannot be well 
understood, without the aid of an Archialogical 
Lexicographer. 

In all Languages, the diversity of sense in which 
words are used renders perfect accuracy of defini- 
tion peculiarly difficult. A reader, whgis contented 
to take the definition of a term given him by a 
Dictionary, which does not at the same time produce 
the authority on which such definition is founded, 
must give up his judgment entirely to tlie judg- 
ment of the compiler of the Dictionary. This is 
to be avoided only by tracing the rise and progress 
of the word in question. Hence, it has been one 
of my most constant purposes to pursue the seve- 
ral words which fall under my consideration, 
through all theit* doublings and disguises in other 
languages, whether of Celtic or Gothic origin. 
Sometimes they are found, little concealed, in the 
Welsh, Irish, Gxlic, or Armoric ; sometimes more 
d sguised in the Italian, French, or Spanish ; or 
in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew ; and, sometimes, 
taking a different direction, T have traced them to 
the Saxon, German, Danish, Swedish, and Islandic. 
Nor are the instances few in which I have ex- 
perienced the fate of Voyag^es of Discovery ; and 
my researches have ended in disappointment. Yet, 
in an undertaking of such extent and variety, 1 
may surely, without shame, be content with Dr. 
Johnson, '♦ to leave some obscurities to happier in-' 
<lustry, or future information.*' 

In my Etymological Inquiries, my former at- 
tention has been directed to those too long neglected 
sources of ancient learning, the cognate languages 
of the North. Nor am I without hopes that, in 
this department, my Work may be acceptable 
even to foreigners ; and that it may thus repay 
some of the many obligations whicJi British philo- 
logy owes to German, Swedish, and Danish 
Literature. 

The copies of my ffrst prospectus being exhaust- 
ed, and it hay'iiii^ j^^^n ^'JO'/jg-Zj/^Jvise able that ihu 
Thotkeof suchaj^.^r^ ^^\^^idlj(.^£L^'', if possible, 
•Itii moFit 
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nity to advert and reply to some obliging sugf>:es- 
tions, which have been made to me, since its 
publication. To obviate the difficulty of ascertaining 
what words are provincial, and what merely 
archaiologicdl, and also to avo-d the confusion 
which, it has been intimated, must have resulted 
from there being two alphabets in one work, I 
have resolved to arrange all my materials under 
one. The title is also a little altered ; the first 
(laving been objected to from the motley appear- 
ance it exhibited, as being partly Latin and partly 
English. A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for February, under the signature of Clericus 
DerSiensisy has pointed out to me the propriety of 
printing the Work in one folio volume, for the 
accommodation of those who, like himself, possess 
the/<>//a edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. Others 
have expressed a similar wish : and, if I could flatter 
myself that the subscription would enable me to 
print a double impression, I should not hesitate 
a moment to gratify them, and to print both a 
quarto and a foiio edition ; but I hope to be per- 
mitted, for the presennt to abide by my first Pro- 
posals. The Work shall be sent to press as soon as 
a competent number of subscribers can be obtained 
to defray the heavy expenses of paper and printing, 
and printed in the manner of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary with three columns in one page. A 
very few more copies than are subscribed for will 
be printed: the Subscription Price will be Four 
Guineas, to be paid on the delivery of the Work. 

JONATHAN BOUCHER. 

Epsom^ Surrey^ 3d Aprils 1802. 

>C7* Subscriptions in this city will be received by 
John Morgan, No. 51, South Second-Street; 
where, on application, a Prospectus of the Work 
can be obtained. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

" M" has drawn a fascinating picture of Chloris. 
If the mere portrait excite the most eager desire 
what, alas ! to a feeling heart, would be the effect of 
a sight of the lovely original. The following 
complimentary lines, the first from Green, the 
second from Butler, must be applied to such a 
paragon. 

•• The oak, while you his umhrage deck, 

Lets fall his acorns in your neck ; 

Zephyr his civil Kisses gives. 

And plays with curls instead of leaves ; 

Birds, setting you, believe it Spring 

And during their vacarion sing 

And flowers lean forwards from their teats 

To traiBc in exchange of sweets." 

•• The sun shall now no more dispense 

His own. but your bright iiifluence. 

Where'er you trend your f»ot shall set 

The primrose and the violot : , 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 

Shall borrow from your breath their udoun : 

Nature her charter shall renew, 

And take all lives of things from youj. 

The world depend upon your eye, 

And, when you frown up«n it, die. 

Only our loves shall still survive 

New worlds and natures to outlive.*' 

MISCELLANEOUS PARACAGHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

Nothing is more highly relished by the Editor 
than such liberal sentiments as Mr. Burke has 
advanced in a celebrated letter, occasioned by the 
rude attack of the swinish duke of Bedford, another 
Egalit^, who sometimes, in a ^to^ affected love for 
the people, had certain whims of economy, not 
unlike those of our own patriots. Let us hear 
wiiat a man of expanded heart has to say on this 
subject: 

^* I looked on the consideration of public service, 
or public ornament to be real and very justice : and 
I ever beheld a scanty and penurious justice to 



partake of the nature of a wrong. I held it to be 
in its consequences, the worst ecoi>pmy in the 
world. In saving money, I soon can count up all the 
good I do ; but when, by a cold: penury, I blast 
the abilities of a nation, and stunt the growth of its 
active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all cal- 
culation. — I never could drive a hard bargain in mj 
life, concerning any matter whatever; ana least of 
all do I know how to haggle and huckster with 
merit. Mere parsimony is not econortiy. It is 
separable in theory from it, and in fact it may, or 
it may not, be a part of economy accoi*ding to 
circumstances. Expense and great expense may 
be an essential part in true economy. If parsimony 
were to be considered as one of the kinds of virtue, 
there is, however, another and an higher economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and cciisibtb, not 
in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, 
no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and 
that not an instict of the noblest kind may prcKiUCc 
thib false economy in perfection. The other ccono* 
my has larger views. It demands a discriminating . 
judgment and a firm sagacious mind. It shuts one 
door to impudent importunity, only to open another, 
and a wider to unpresuming merit." ' 

In a tract of Mr. Burke's, entitled " Thoughts * 
on Scarcity," and to be found only in Rivington's 
new ec'ition, there occur several brilliant and just 
observations, which we shall, occasionally, quote. 
The following is one of his most recent reflections 
on the late portentous French revolution. It mi.y 
be considered as his dying declaration. " That 
state has fallen by the hands of the parricides of 
their country, called the revolutionists and consti- 
tutionalists of France, a species of traitors, of whos« 
fury and ati*ocious wickedness nothhig in the an- 
nals of the phrenzy and depravation of mankind 
had before furnished an example, and of whom I 
never can think, or speak, without a mixed sen- 
sation of disgust, of horror, and of detestatio:^, not 
easy to be expressed. These nefarious monsters j 
destroyed their country for \\hat was good in it: 
For much good there was in the constitution of 
that noble monarchy, which in all kinds, fonned 
and nourished great men, and great patcrus of 
virtue to the world." 

The classical reader will associate with the fol- 
lowing the " llxc studia adolescentiam alunt"&c. 
of Cicero. It cannot be too often repeated; line 
upon line; precept upon precept; until it comes 
into the currency of a proverb ; to innovate is not t9 
reform. The French revolutionists complained of 
every thing ; they refused to reform any thing ; 
andthey left nothing unchanged. The consequences 
are before us,— not in rembte history, not in 
future prognostication : they are about us, they art 
upon us. They shake the public security; they 
menace private enjoy Ment. They dwarf the growth 
of the young ; they break the quiet of the old. 
If we travel they stop our way. They infest us in 
town ; they pursue us to the country. Our busi- 
ness is interrupted; our repose is troubled, our 
pleasures are saddened; our very studies arc poi- 
soned and perverted, and knowledge is rendered 
worse than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
dreadful innovation* 

The following is related of the exertions of Gar- 
rick. " It is unaccountable how a texture of 
nerves, so finely Woven, can bear so constant a dis- 
tention, without the total destruction of his health, 
for you must not suppose that the storm of passions 
only affects his surface^. I saw him once, after 
playing the part of Richard, stretched, like the ex- 
piring Germanicus* in Poussin's picture, on a sofa, 
panting, pale, speechless, covered with perspiration, 
and uuable to raise his ui m«" 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

POSTHUMOUS. 
P. PENCIL'S ELEGY; 

Sm*POSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HIMS£LF| DURING 
HIS DECLINE. 

In Fortune's lowest ebb, my bark was thrown, 
On the broad ocean of tempestuous life ; 

No prosperous gale, for me, has ever blown ; 
But adverse winds have raised perpetual strife. 

Hard is the task, without a pilot's care, 
For "infont Reason,*' on life's billows tost, 

The storm, destruction, and the calm, a snare. 
To shun the rocks, where ship-wreck 'd youth is 
lost. 

But harder still, for Pe. try to oppose, 

The mountain weight of prejudice and gold ; 

Like Hercules, subdue its venom 'd foes. 
And, spite of pride, the place of merit hold. 

Be mine the task, my first ambition cried ; 

Be toil, my pleasure, and my riches, lore; 
My friends, the Muses, and their wreath, my pride j 

I ask no wealthier aid, no baser ore. 

On earth's low surface, let the million plod. 
To one small circle, chain th* immortal mind. 

Custom, their instinct, and their gold, their God, 
To feeling, callous, and to beauty, blind. 

Mark out the world, proud Wealth, and call it 
thine, 

By fraud, by purchase, or prescriptive right, 
Its grew es, its fields, its beauties shall be mine ; 

But^most, Parnassus, shall my soul delight. 

Farewel, delusive hope of poet's fame! 

No more thy heights, Parnassus, court my eye ; — 
From thy mid regions^ let me raise my name. 

And with th' immortal, live-— or nameless, die! 

O'er thy gay fields, a wistful look I cast, 

Where sportive Fancy fann'd my youthful fire; 

There warm Imagination breathes her last. 
And all ray fond, deceptive hopes expire ! 

Y^ fickle nine; I bid a last adieu I 

Too long bcwilder'd by your wanton wiles— 

O had I learnt, ere late, this maxim true— . 
Fortune's afot to all^ who share your smiles. 

teut cease thy plaint ; and be thy name forgot ! 

Thy country's voice declares thy hapless doom ; 
Gives cheerless penury^ for the Painter* s lot; 

And dark oblivion^ for the Poet's tombi 

Would'st, reader, I my future state reveal. 

What lot, for me, the Fates, or Minos draw? — 

Bound fast to Ixion's ever turning wheel, 
/ spin the subtile ma^y thread of Law* 



SELECTED POETRY. 

ORATIO AD DOMINDM. 

[By Hildcbert, bishop of Anomanum or Mans, m city of 
FrftQce. published by archbishop UBher, 1647... .at the end 
of a Lacin treatise, which has since become very scarce.... 
communicated with the above account of it by H. P. 
Siiflblk, Dccenlbcr 5th, 1764.] 

Extra portam jam delatum. 
Jam faclcntem, tumulalum, 
Vitta ligat, lapis urget; 
Sed si jubes, hie resurget: 
Jube, lapis revolvetur; 
Jubc, viita disrumpetur. 



Exiturus nescit moras 

Postquam clamas, exi/oras. 

In hoc salo mea ratis 

Infestatur a pi ratis; 

Hinc assultus, inde fluctus; 

Hinc et inde mois et luctus. 

Sed tu, bone nauta ! veni ; 

Prcme ventos, mare leni ; 

Fac abscedant hi paratac, 

Due ad portum, salvi rate, 

Infecunda mea ficus, 

Cujus ramus, ramus siccus 

Incidetur, incendetur; 

Si promulgas, quod meretur. 

Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 

Stercoretur, fodiatur; 

Quod si necdum respondebit; 

Ficns lioc loquor, tunc ardebit. 

Vetus hostisin me furit; 

Aquis mersat, flammis urit: 

Inde languens et afflictus 

Tibi soli sum relictus. 

Ut hie hostis evanescat; 

Ut infirmus convalescat; 

Tu virtutem jejunandi 

Des inBrmo, des orandi, 

Per hoc duo, Christo teste, 

Liberabor ab h^c peste. 

Ab hac peste solve mentem, 

Fac devotum penitentem: 

Da tiraorem quo projecto, 

De salute nil conjecto. 

Da spem, fidem, charitatem; 

Da discretam pietatem: 

Da coniemptum terrenorum, 

Appetitum supernorum. 

Totum, DeusI in te spero; 

Deus, ex te totum qusro« 

Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 

Mea cuncta, tuum donum. 

'i^u solamen in labored 

Medicamen in languore. 

Tu in luctu, mea lyra; 

Tu lenimem es in ira. 

Tu in arcto, liberator; 

Tu in lapsu relevator. 

Metum prxstas in provectu, 

Spem conservas in defectu* 

Si quis Ixdit, tu rcpendis; 

Si minatur, tu defendis; 
Qtiod est anceps, tu dissolvis; 

Quod tegendum, tu in vol vis. 

Tu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales ofHcinas; 

Ubi mscror, ubi metus; 

Ubi fetor, ubi fietus; 

Ubi probra deteguntur; 

Ubi rei confunduntur; 

Ubi torlor semper csdens, 
Ubi totum hoc perenne, 
Quia perpes mors Gehennae, 
Me receplet Sion ilia, • 
Sion David urbs tranquilla; 
Cujus faber auctor lucis, 
Cujus ports signum crucis; 
CuJus cives semper l«ti, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos rex festivus. 
In hie urbe lux solennis; 
Ver sternum, pax perennis. 
In hac odor implens caelos, 
In hac semper festum nfelos« 
Non est ibi corruptela; 
Non defectus, non querela: 
Non minuti, non deformes; 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 
Urbs cxlestis, urbs beata, 
Supra peti-am collociita: 
Urbs in portu satis tuto, 
De longinquo te saiuto^ 



Tc saluto, te suspiro, 
Te affecto, te requiro. 
Quantum tui gratulentur, 
Quam fcstiv^ conviventur ; 
Quis aiTectus eos stringat, 
Aut quae gemma muros pingat« 
Quis chalcedon, quis jacinctus ; 
Korunt illi, qui sunt intus. 
In plateis hujus urbis^ 
Sopiatus piis turbis, 
Cum Mdise et Elil, 
Plum canteni alleluia* 



TO Ma. SOUTHEY. 

OK READING HIS BEAUTIFUL, BUT SEDUCTIVE ODE, 
WRITTEN ON SUNDAY MORNING. 

Go, Southey, to the House of PrayV, 

And humbly and devoutly there 
Adore the God of goodness and of love ; 

Let the loud organ's peal, 

With corresponding zeal. 
Thy tuneful bosom ev'ry Sunday move. 

Sweet Bard of Bristol ! who canst wake the lyn 

With so much energy and fire, 

To captivate Attention's heart. 

Ah ! let not thy enchanting art 

Be exercis*d to lead astray 

The young, the giddy, and the gay, 
Too prone by nature to neglect and spurn 
Religion's holy caU, and from her temple turn. 

Go, Southey, to the House of Pray 'r, 

And set a good example there 
To those who wander in the world's wild ways; 

Devote a portion of thy precious time 

To Pietj as well as rhyihe, 
And socially assist in thy Creator's praise. 

Six days, each week, are surely long 

Enough for all the other aims of song.... 

For visiting the lonely woodland bow'rs, 

And gathering sweet poetic flow'rs 
Along each sunny bank and silver stream: 

Then to the House of Pray'r 

Each seventh day repair, 
And let Jehovah's praise that day be thy sole 
theme. 

Go, Southey, to the House of PrayV; 

'Tis likelier on a Sabbalh^ay 

Thou'lt meet Religion there: 
She loves not always in the wilds to stray ; 
The friend of man, she loves among mankind to 
stay. 

Tho' sometimes she her vot'ries lead 
To heathy hill orcowslip'd dale. 

Or shady grove, or sunny mead, 
Or by the streamlet in the vale ; 
Yet she's no savage wand'rer, Southey, no! 

No Anchoret, of gloom and silence fond ; 
No hippish matron, clouded still in woe, 

And subject to despond; 
But social, cheerful, and serene. 
Of simplest manners, sweetest mien. 
Her mild instructions she imparts, 
To mend our morals, and to cheer our hearts 
With brightest prospect of perennial bliss 
In future worlds, if we act right in this. 

Hafiz. 
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l.\Vi!-KESlING 1 RAVELS 

IN AMKRICA. 
TEAMSLATED FKOM THE GERMAN OF BWLOW. 

FOk THh POi^r FOLIO. 

(CvHtinuccLJ 
PARf THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER HL 
^fy <wm experience with respect to the climate. 
T^om tiic 30ih of Scpttiubtr 17^1, when I ar- 
rived at FhiUutlphia, lu tiic 4ih of October, the 
wcatlicr was very wiirni, even in the night. The 
jnusquuocs were siiil cxlrenitly troublesoipe. In 
the ui^ut between the third and the fourin it had 
frozen, and m this one night, the woods liad asbumtxi 
their autunuial garb. Hereupon a north-we:»t 
wind blew, and it was considerably i old- 1 iie sun 
was, however, titill very powerlul at noon. Nightiy 
frools were afterwmos almost continual. Tiic 
wealner in general uas clear, except in the morn- 
ing, when it was ioggy. On the I8th of October, 
it snowed. On tlie i ith of November, it was sum- 
mer weaUier. in liie lirst days of November, tncre 
arobc a vapour from the ground. I>i»ii4 ih« »)ew 
year, there lell no snow, and tiuj ri^rs were not 
frozen, aiuiough, witn north west winds it was 
•omcHmcs vciy culd. On the 4th of January, the 
snow and fiobt set in. Ihe \*nuer contnmed to 
.rage w»ia gi\:at violA-nce until Uic end of tebruary, 
wntjn me ice, whicji was from four to five ttict. 
thick III l»ic rivers, broke up. The snow continued 
^from lour to hvc feet deep upon the ground, until 
.the last of Mdrclu Notwithstanding which, there 
Jirus on the lirst of March, a thunder storm. '1 he 
days weie generally clear, and in March, the sun 
• ftlione warm, but in me ni^ni, it froze. The north 
we*i wind is very uiy, wno wnen you arc for bome 
:4ime exposed to ii, occasions thirst. From the dry- 
ness ot this wnid hkcwise, it proceeds, that the 
'Wtiidows arc ncvei frozen as wc call it. On the 
^oin ol Maixh, set in a violent rain, which then at 
length uiabolved the snow and the frost, which h .d 
penetrated deep into the earth. In the last days of 
JMarch, the meaoows near Philadelphia, ab^unled 
•their green gan^, but not until alier the middle of 
April, near the blue mouhlains. 1 owurds the last 
•of April, the pcav-d trees blosbomed; and the other 
^trees, during tne nrst fortnight in May, did the 
:«anie. in April tnere were still many very raw 
^ays, when a tire was incUspensible: this was al- 
-ways the case v>ilh a north west wind. May was 
-Jovely througiiout. Gentle rains refreshed the air 
Vithoui too mucls cooling it. Ji ne was equally 
4>eautiful, with a silver atmosphere, gilt by the 
rays of. the sun, and with a moderate warmth. 
•*Juiy was disagreeable; surprisingly hot and then 
again with unpleasant rainy weather, very cold. 
-On the 23x1 1 left America. 

On the'SOlh of Stptehnber 1795, I arrived a se- 
C<Mid time at Pailudeiplua. The wind was north 
west, and of cou«se very cold. Throughout Octo 
ber it was almost ai^ays fine, and tfspecially hboi.l 
the middle o/ tij<; ^ay- ^^'^''m wcitthcr. 'ihe an 
tumn is in AWf/y- .,, generaJ/y fhe 'sitadiesl season. 
•Yet dlthouf^liit I * m<^f*y char d.^y^. yet itwantt 
man/ of the ^d>, ^iJ>^^ ^centupf ^M huiopean au- 



tumn. Nehher such numerous, nor so various 
flocks of birds of passage ai-e to be seen, nor the 
faint soft light, which sinks us into melancholy re- 
flections upon the decay of nature Fine autumnal 
days in America, are warm summer days gene- 
rally followed by a cold winter night. In this finest 
season also, stinking fogs are not uncommon. 
These are remarkable for occasioning a prickly 
sensation in the eyes, like that produced by smol e. 
The first of January 1796, was a warm summer 
day ; but immt diately after it, the winter set in 
with great violence. The sudden changes of the 
temperature, produced at least upon me, corres- 
ponding instantaneous changes in my feelings. 
Almost every minute, 1 felt sensations of pain. 
Hut as soon as the weather changed, I was well 
again. I was now and then seized very suddenly 
with a fever which lasted a quarter or half an hour; 
but they vanished again as suddenly, as Ihey had 
come on. What all Philadelphia suffered, as well 
as myself, were insupportable pains in the back. 
Great numbers of people in America die of pleu- 
risies. 

The winter of 1796, was however not cold 
enough to cover large rivers, such as the Delaware, 
with ice. Even the small rivers were free from it. 
The coldest day was the 31stof Jantiary. As usual 
tiiere were incessant alterations of severe cold with 
warm sun shine, of clear days with snow, rain and 
fog. The winter was at an end about the middle 
of March, and some traces of reviving vegetation 
were perceptible about the 20th of that month, 
in the beginning of April, the days were very hot, 
and the nights so cold, that in the morning every 
thing was covered with hoar frost. On the 7th of 
April all the fruit trees were in blossom. Imme- 
diately after, it was so cold, that a fii^ was neces- 
sary in the chamber, for comfort, and this cold 
weather lasted a week long. Then again, it was 
vei7 hot, and vegetation made a rapid progress. 
In the first days of May, it was full summer, but 
immediately after, November weather came on 
again. It rained, with a north east wind, and Vas 
cold. This lasted through all May. It mined 
every day, and then lor a couple of hours was very 
hot. Then came a thunder shower, after which it 
was cold again. 'These sudden transitions conti- 
nued likewise all through June. There were how- 
ever some very firn: days. In July, all of a sudden 
came on autumn. For after a day upon which Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, at least in Virginia, had 
risen to *'0 degrees, the buckwheat and tlie Indian 
corn froze in the night, 'i'here are frozen boughs 
always to l>e seen upon every tree ; and Dr. Rush 
writes that he has found traces of nightly frosts, 
evei7 month in the year except July, which has 
now lost its exemption too, l)y this frost which I 
here notice. Mr. Jefierson in his book, asserts a 
remarkable circumstance, nanaely, that it often 
freezes when the thermometer staoda below [above] 
ih reezing point. 

in August, the heat was insupportable, the nights 

often cold, and the mornings foggy. The hcatof- 

ten p»'o<uiced fainting fits, i^laxed the b«jwels. ex- 

oiled pains, feveriuh affections, and 1, for inslaivce, 

i by advice of a physician, could preserve myseii 



from a putrid fever only by taking pepper mint 
drops. The beginning of September again was 
cold and rainy. I travelled on foot into the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, ak)ng the Susquehannah. 
After a hot day I crossed the river with a cold wind, 
and was immediately seized with a fever, which 
however soon left me again. I found in general, 
numbers of people ill with fevers. In September it 
was hot again. Fair and unpleasant days alter- 
nately succeeded one another as usual, and in th« 
first days of October it rained, with a cold storm 
and a north east wind. On the 7th of the same 
month I left America, with feir weather. 

A general characteristic feature of the American 
climate, distingui. hing it from that of Germany, 
may be stated, in the observation that the autumn 
in America, is of longer duration than in Ger- 
many. But the spring does not set in at all earlier. 
Mr. 'Muhlenberg, a botanist, told me, that the ve- 
getables generally begin to start about the 1 7th of 
May. But the months of Jantiary and Fcbraaty 
are never entirely clear of snow and ice. A Cic(r- 
man may therefore easily conclude from what he 
has here seen, that in respect to pleasantness and 
healthiness of climate, he makes an exchange for 
the worse, by removing from his native country *o 
the atlantic parts of North America* 



MISCIXLENY. 
[TTic high admiration with which the Fditor surveys the 
h fry genius and boundUss rcsuuices of the brightest sun 
of Cha ham, uvge& him to piescrvc in this pai>er the 
tesiimony of coniemporary gratitude given on the natal 
day of '^ ii<i.iAM Pitt. Since the time of Wahingham 
the councils of KnglaiKl have never been moulded by a 
wiser staiesntan; since tlie time of Cardinel Ximcnes, 
perilous hours have never been faced by a more intrepid 
nii« isrer, than by the subject of the following article, 
whose splendid talents have drawn forth the struggling 
and reluctant prai&e of one of* the most o'ostinate of his 
foes, and who has been ardenUy extolled as •« a man 
formed and fitted by nature to l)euefit his country, and 
give it lustre, and who i& justly admired abroad as the 
writer of this article admires him, because his views arc 
liberal, and wide as the horizon, because he has no 
low. little, mean petty vices, and because he is of a na- 
ture not at all suited to be a creature, or a tool.'* 

MR. PITT'S BIRTH-DAY. 

Yesterday being the Anniversary of the birth of 
tlie Right Honourable William Pitt, his friends 
chose to celebrate the same (a vote of censure 
having been moved, and a vote of thanks having 
been carried in the House of Commons), by a public 
dinner, advertised in all tlie papers to be given at 
the London Tavern. That house not being suf- 
ficiently large, the Merchant Taylors* Hall, and the 
rooms adjoining, were lent for the accommodation 
of the company. In the first were laid six tables, 
besides the cross table at the top, and the galleries 
at each end. In the Hall dined aboi»t 6jOO, and in 
the adjoining rooms about 300; and many mofc 
would have joined, had there been tickets and i.coni 
lor them. A private passage, we uiuici bland, 
communicates from the London Tavern, to the 
Merchant Tailors' Hail, through which ijie dinner 
was served. 
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Notice being given^ that no one would he ad- 
mitted before four o'clock; at half past three 
lumbers began to assemble at Threadneedle 
street; and at four, when the doors wei'e'opened, 
several hundreds were waiting for admission, in 
carriages as well as on foot. The press was ex- 
cessive, and, as fast as the company could be 
admitted, the room was filled. The number of 
Noblemen, and Members of Parliament was very 
great. At one time, we could count half a dozen 
blue ribbons and stars, besides red ribbons, at 
the top of the room. The body of the room was 
filled with merchants and underwriters, chief!) from 
Lloyd's Coffee house— and we suppose there never 
waA an occasion oh which so great a part of the 
landed Anstocracy of the country dined under the 
same roof with so considerable a body of the 
commercial interest. The Noblemen present, we 
are assured, amounted to 140. The Members of 
the House of Commons were certainly as numer- 
ous. 

Marquis Cornwallis, when he went up the room 
was very warmly applauded. Among the company, 
of which we do not pretend to give an accurate list, 
we noticed the Duke of Rutland ; Marqut^ses 
ComwalliS) Townshend, and Buckingham; Earls 
Camden and Spencer ; Lords Bruce, Carrington, 
Temple, Grenville, Belgrave, Hood, Longueville, 
Mulgrave, Hawkesbury, Romney, and Woodhouse , 
Mr. G. Rose) Mr. C. Longhand Mr. Canning, Mr. 
T. Grenville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Dent; 
Aldermen, Curtis, Price, Watson, Glynn, and 
Anderson. — There were the personal friends of 
Mr. Pitt in great numbers ; those who made the 
pi*esent peape ; and those who declared the pre^nt 
peace is rQin. A party of anti-pacifics entered 
together, viz. the Marquis of Buckingham, follow- 
ed by Lpfd Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. 
Windhani, and Mr. EllioU They met at !ie top of 
. the room, and cordially saluted the peace-makers, 
viz. Marquis Cornwallis and Lord Hawkesbury. 
Each, by their conduct, seemed to think Mr. Pitt 
is for the Peace and Mr. Pitt is against it ; and 
perhaps he himself cannot tell which side he is 
on. 

The company were admitted at four, but the 
dinner was not served till six I — a monstrous time 
for city appetites I The dinner and wines were 
not equal to the charge ; but the wines were really 
good, and this for such a dinner was ample re- 
compense. 

The heat of the hall was excessive. A large 
party, ohiefiy Noblemen and Members of Parlia- 
' ment, retired from the right of the top table, to 
an adjoining room to dinner. 

As soon as the cloth was withdrawn, non nobis 
ooMiNp was sui^ by Mess. Dignum, Nield, &c. 
tery charmingly. The first toast, ri/& xing^ was 
drank with very loud applause, and Gou safe r/is 
KiNGy was sung. Next followed the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the rest 
of the Royal Family, each respectively saluted. 
Earl Spencer, who was in the chair, then rose to 
state that Mr. Pitt was expected to be present at the 
meeting : but a letter had been received from him, 
in which, while he expressed his high sense of tlie 
honour conferred by the company, he thought it 
wo'ild be indelicate that hehimself should beprescnt 
on that occasion merely complimentary to himself, 
and begged Earl Spencer would make his excuses. 
Earl S|>cncer, after Iwiving read Mr. Pitt's letter, 
proposed Mr. Pitt's health, which was drank with 
the utmost possible enthusiasm, and with thi\:c times 
three huzzas, handkci-chicfs and hats waving, the 
room literally in a tumult of joy. The huzzas and 
plaudits wei'e repeated over and over for at least 
ten minute*: the- Gentlemen in the Galleries mak- 
' ing signals with their handkerchiefs, and excitinj> 
fresh rounds of applause. When tlie tumult had 
subsided, Mr. Dit;num was called upon for a 
song, and sung the following 



SONG, 

To the tune of the *' Anacreontic." 

To the Statesman* whose genitis and juHgment matar*d, 

From Gallic ambition, "midst Anarchy *f cry. 
To this country, her laws and her commerce kecur*4< 
Can Britons the grateful memorial deny \ 
No ! just to his claim 
Of a patriot's name, 
They trust not his merit to postbumout fame: 

Remember with pride what by Chatham was done, 
And hallow the day that gave birth to his son. 

Rome's Senate to her Worthies declared ovations. 
With civic rewards she encircled their brows; 
To a true British Worthy we pour our ltba*ions, 
While our Senate her Order of tnerit t>c$towt : 
Amidst Europe's alarms, 
With persuasion's blest charms, 
Pritain's Councils he led, rous'd her Heroes to arms: 
In the dread wreck of nations her empire matntain'dl, 
Her spirit uncor.qjfr'd her credit unstain'd- 

No Jacobin rites in our Fete shall prevail, 

Our's the true feast of Reason — the soul's social flow-* 
Here we cherish the Friend and his virtues we hail, 
But the Gallic fraternal Embrace disavow; 
Impress'd with his worth, 
We indulge in our mirth, 
And bright shines the planet thit rul'd at his birth. 
Round the orbit of Britain, O! long may it move, 
Like attendant satellites circling their Jote. 

To the Councils of PITT* in an sera that's past, 

Her high rank 'midst the nations this city may trace: 
Though his statue may moulder, his mem'r> will last, 
•• The great and the good live again in their race.** 
Ere to time's distatit day, 
Our marble convey, 
The fame that now blooms, and will krjow no decay; 
Our Father's example our breasts shall inspire. 
And we'll honor the Son, as they honor 'd ihe Sir)B. 

Printed copies of the abo%'e sonjj, as well as of 
three others, were plentifully distributed about the 
tables before dinner. The above was written by 
Mr. George Rose, and was received with very 
great applause, the company joining chorus. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the toasts ; the 
four great naval victories, and the naval heroes 
commanding were drank, viz. Earl Howe, and the 
first of June ; Lord St. Vincent and the fourteenth 
of February; Lord Duncan and the eltventh of 
October ; and Lord Nelson and the first of August. 
The Wooden Walls of En;^lcndy Were also given, and 
an appropriate glee sung. Dignum, after the 
toast of the eUventh of October sang, Camj)erdoivn. 
Ihe army, the militia, and volunteers ; the Lord 
Mayor, &c. &c. were drank. In the course of the 
evei»ing the musical party sang the beautiful glee 
of While the stormy fvinds do blow. After wliich 
Earl Spencer immediately gave, The Pilot who 
weathered the Storm, A song having been pre- 
viously distributed with this toast for its burthen, 
the toast was drank with enthusiasm, and reiterat- 
ed plaudits, afler which the song alluded to was 
sung by Dignum, as follows : 

IF hush'd the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 
The sky if no longer dark tempests deform : 

When our perils arc past, sb4ll our gratitude sleep ? 
Ko — Here's to the Pilot that weaiher'd the Storm i 

At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn i 
Let Faction her idols extol to the skies j 

To Virtne, in humble retirement withdrawn, 
Unblam'd may the accents of Gratitude rise» 

And shall not his mtmVy to Britain be dear, 
Whose example with envy all nations beiiold— 

A Statesman, unbiassed by interest or fear. 
By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold } 

Who, when Terror and Doubt thro* the Universe rcign'd, 
While Rapine and Treason their standards uufurl'd. 

The heart anl the Impes of his couiury maintaiu'd ; 

And one kingdom prcserv'U 'midst the wrt ck of the world. 
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UnhfHfng« unthankful, wa basic in the Vftse, 

While the beams of the sun in full Majesty shint;. 

When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze* 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 

So, PITT, when the course of thy greatness is o'er. 
Thy talents, thv virtues, we fondly recall ! 

Mtw justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore* 
Admir'd in thy zenith, hue lov'd in ib)- fall I 

O! take, then— for dangers by wisdom repeil'd. 
For evils, by courage and constancy brar'd— 

O ! take, for a Throne, by thy counseU upliefd. 
The thanks of ^ prople, thy 6rmn«ss has sav'd I- 

And O ! if again the rude whirlwind should rise. 

The dawning of peace should fresh darkr.ess deform (t 

The regrets of the good, and the fears of the wise. 
Shall turn to the Pilot that weatbcr'd the storm f 

This song was written by Mr. Canning, aod 
eVery verse was followed by a loud burst of «p. 
plause. The whole company was thrown into 4 
transport of joy at the end of each stanza. Sidi 
was the successful effect of the song, that it t 
quarter before ten, Earl Spencer looking' nmnd 
how to conclude the evening handsomely, gave 
again the toast of The Pilot who weathered the 
Storm^ and the song was repeated with still greater 
enthusiasm. After this Earl Spencer gave, The 
Master and Wardens of the Merchant Taylor's 
Company, and thanks to them for the use of their 
Hall. He then left the chair, and most of the dis- 
tinguished personages withdrew. In the course 
of the evening, Sir R. Peele gave the health ot 
the chairman, which was drank with loud applause, 
and Earl Spencer simply returned tbanis. 



Curas edaces^'- 



IFrom the Loiterer.'] 
'Dissipat Evius. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LOITEBER* 

Though I know not in what degree of cstimatict 
you have been accustomed to hold the science^ 
Alchymy, yetasthe author of every useful ioTendca 
Jias claim on the attention of the candid and libenl, 
I have made choice of your paper as the v«hick| 
lo impait to my countrymen a discovery, whkk 
has for its object the health and happiness of some 
thousands of his majesty's bubjects- 

You must kn6w. Sir, it was ever my opinion 
that there did exist such an universal panacea, as 
should not only cure all diseases incideac to the 
human body, and prolong life to its utmost ^eiic^ 
but should be equally beneficial to our memaUaa 
to our corporeal powers ; should make u& not only 
healthy, strong, and bold, but also learned, sagaci- 
ous, and witty. In pursuance of this idea, I have 
devoted many yeai's to the discovery of this Till- 
able secret; have persevered in my search, ia 
spitejof the conteippt, of the prejudiced, and ^ 
laughter of the gay ;. and now think the aitc:s^ 
of my past life Avell rewarded, in being enabld^ 
impart to my friends a secret, which will pro^M- 
the happiness of theirs, and which (unlike the ^ 
nerality pf modem projectors) 1 sliall s^enero^ 
communicate to the public, without any subecn- 
tion whatever. •*-»«^- 

Know then, Sir, and tell your readers, tHat titt 
inestimable medicine, so long sought in vain« that 
ite existence is almost become doubtful, is neither 
more nor less than j&orf wine — which, 1 will fea- 
ture to say, if taken in proper quantities, will «a> 
swer every purpose of an universal medicine, asi 
be found a most perfect restorative in all diseases 
both of body and mind— In proof of which asscr^ 
tion, I might bring numberless examples from 
among t!ie yoimg, and some from among Uic old, 
in this place; who, from a proper regard to tht^lt 
htalth, daily take a large dose of this mixuirr^ 
which doubtless they would not give theznselvta 
the ^^^^^^j Jf^j^2<>^ ^ey not find it cxLireincIf 
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beneficial Mid salutarf— -But Itt this cmo I rather 
choose to plead myowa manner of life than theirs. 
An argument which ought to have the more weight, 
as I am, I believe^ the first advertiser who ever 
swallowed his own medicine. My regular allow- 
ance, for I am regularity itself, is something more 
than a quart, which, according as I find my con- 
stitution require, I occasionally increase to three 
pints, and now and then to double that quantity, 
but never, on any account, diminish ; being entirely 
of opinion, that the most of our complaints arise 
from poverty of blood, and having been all my life 
under apprehension of putrid disorders, to which, 
I am tola, that my constitution is naturally inclined. 
—By the above-meiitioned regimen, however, I 
have happily escaped them ; and excepting a slight 
touch of the gout; in spring and autumn, and a 
kw oerrous tremblin^j^s (which I impute to having 
£)rmerlx drank too many diluting liquors) I enjoy 
at tliis moment a most perfect and uninterrupted 
State of health.— Nor am I less indebted to this 
valuable elixir for improvuig the qualities of my 
mindi than preserving the powers of my body, 
having by long experience observed, that my cou- 
rage, generosity, and wit, always rise in exact pro- 
portion to the number of glasses i have drank. 
Indeed I have reason to believe 1 am not naturally 
conspicuous for any of the above qualifications; 
and in the morning am very careful how I expose 
either my person or property, to any unnecessary 
danger; and have heard it predicted by my most 
intimate friends (who are indeed always too much 
inclined to flatter one) that 1 shall never be taken 
up for a pbt* But in the evening the case is 
exactly reversed; for my courage and generosity 
have often induced me to fight those mih whom 1 
had no qunrrel, and give money to others for 
whom I had no regard ; and the brilliancy of my 
wit is so redundant, that it seldom fuiis to get me 
turned out of the room. — But it is not in the hour 
of festivity, or anaidst the social circle alone, thai 
I am obliged to the assistance of tiiis invigorating 
fluid; for 1 always find it wonderfully efticacious m 
J^sing my spirits, and restoring my good temper, 
"Whenever the carelessness^ of niy laundresis, the 
aukwardness of my bedmaker, the blunders of the 
cook, or any other important nlisloriune has rudied 
the natural sweetness of my disjwbilion. Aiui 1 do 
hereby heartily recommend a very large dose of thii 
medicine to those unfortunate young men, who, 
from the frowns of fortune, or of any other fickle 
lair one, have fallen into the deplorable state, which 
our politer neighbours dignify with the name ennut\ 
but which plain Bnglishmen call the diue dtvUs j 
and I will take upon me to assure them, that they 
will find, in this Lethean draught, as complete an 
opiate to all their cares and sorrows, as in the tor- 
turin)7 powder of arsenic, or the benumbing juice 
of the laurel. And in the prosecution of this plan 
two particular advantages will arise— tirst, that the 
iitedicjfie itself isby far the most pleasant and palata- 
blc ofthe two-— and secondly > that if it should happen 
Co fail, they would still have it in their power to try 
the others. For this, however, I must flatter myself, 
they would find no occasion, and am sanguine 
enough to imagine, that a proper use of this liquor 
would considerably lessen the bills of mortality; 
thaX our fashionable young men, would be thus 
ensdt>led to bear up against all the various misfor- 
tuties which occur in this troublesome world; would 
rise superior to the loss«;s of a Newmarket meeting, 
9r ao ill run at B— ks's, and would preserve 
ilieLr i^^ood temper and spirits* amidst the harsh 
>l^st.s uf the east* or the damps of an autumnal 

The utility, therefore, of the plan, must appear 
vident to every unprejtidiced mmd, when it is 
onf>idered, how many fine young fellows, v^iil, by 
Ijis means be restored to their country and friends, 
rha may encourage tiie manufactures, and increase 
r&e population of tiie n^ctropoUtt; and U l4^t be 



honourably spitted in Kensiliigton gravel-pits, cr 
shot through the head in the genteelesi manner, 
behind Montague-house. Not to mention the tri- 
umph which cvei7 Englishman must feel, in refut- 
ing the cruel sarcasms, which our neighbours have 
always thrown on us, for those ungentleman-like 
methods, of making our exit, with which our nation 
has been too long, and I fear to justly stigmatized; 
since we shall then shew them thjit our patience in 
bearing misfortunes, is equal to our spirit in bring- 
ing them on, and that after we have lost our estates, 
health, and reputation, we dare live to be hanged. 
— And should it be objected to me by the unbeliev- 
mg, that like other schemers, I am a dupe to the 
enthusiasm of my temper, and ascribe powers and 
advantages to my favourite medicine, which it does 
not really possess ; in answer to this I can assttre 
them, that I have by me, a long and well attested 
list of cures, which I have already performed on 
those of my private friends, who have put them- 
selves under my directions, and from which I shall 
at present select one, which I think will suflicienlly 
establish the credit of the medicine with a discern- 
ing pudHc.'^A very intimate friend of mine, who 
was spending the last long vacation at a relation's 
house in the country, took it into his head (proba- 
bly from want of something to do,) to fall more 
violently in love with a young lady, in the neigh- 
bourhood, than I hope, you or I, Mr. Loiterer, 
shall ever be as long as we live. The fair one, it 
seems, was, or pretended to be, insensible to his 
passion, and her cruelty had such a dreadful eflect 
on him, that he was reduced in the course of a few 
weeks, from one of the jolliest fellows in the world, 
to the merest sighing swain that ever adorned the 
pages of romance. In this pitiful condition, he 
came to keep Michaelmas term. I saw in an in 
stant what was the matter with him, and with some 
difficulty prevailed on him to submit to my regi- 
men. Never was a case better hit — never was a 
cure more rapidly affected.— On the* very fii*st 
evening, after swallowing a bottle of this liquor, he 
appeared less absent and dejected than in tlie morn- 
ing — On the second was seen to smile — On the 
third, knew several of his intimate friends who were 
in the room, and sometimes answered when he 
was spoken to.— On the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
shewed evident symptomsof a restoration of reason, 
and at the expiration of the week, surprised us all, 
by jumping up from his chair, and singing with 
great taste and expression, 

•* And Cbloe perhaps might have troubled my life, 
*' With crossi$s aiul losses^ vexation and strife! 
*• But my wine neither nurse's nor babie^ can bring, 
*• And a big-bellied boide's a mighty g»)ocl thing. ' 

From this moment I pronounced him perfectly 
cured, and having cautioned him against a relapse 
suff*ered him at the end of the term to go back 
into the country. — But the most curious part of 
the story is, that the fair lady, who would not have 
any thing to say to him when he was dying for her, 
as soon as she found he cared not sixpence about 
her, began to think him a very fine young fellow; 
and I received last week a letter signed by both 
bridegroom and bride, thanking me in the warmest 
manner, and assuring me, that they considered 
tliemselves obliged to m^, for their present happi- 
ness. Nor let this be wondered at, for it is one 
of the many advantages belonging to this medicine, 
that it gives to the most timorous and diffident 
that happy fluency in conversation and that pleas- 
ing case and assurance of manner, which w^ all 
know makes us most acceptable companions to the 
fair, an advantage, which if you are a man of gal- 
lantry, Mr. Loiterer, you will think fully sufficient 
without any other to recommend it to every young 
man of spirit and taste. — -With you, I believe, any 
more than myself, it stands not in need of any re- 
commendation — for between ourselves, Mr. Loiter- 
er, I have been long assured that yoti are no ene- 
my to a boule.— i^Wor^ce aays 



Faecomli caliceoa qutm fion fecere dieertam I 
And I say— no man could write such papers as 
your's who drank water— Let me then inti*eat you, 
sir, to persevere in your plan-^ivoid by all means 
the light sour Fi*ench wines, which will infallibly 
corrupt your style, and render your thoughts mea- 
gre, weak, and insipid — whereas real genuine port, 
will give you that warmth of imagination, sound- 
ness of judgment, and brilliancy of wit, which I 
hope may long continue to distinguish your produc- 
tions.— -As I hear the dmner bell, I must now 
finish my letter, which I shall not do without assur« 
ing you, that whenever you will come and take your 
commons with me at—college, I shall be happy 
to drink a bottle with you (or two if you please) 
to the success of your work, and that 

I am, Sir, your's, ho* 
Toby Peilpot. 

Oy UUSJC AS J rf^MALE ACCOMPLISBMgUr* 
A DIALOGUK* 

FOP THE PORTFOLIO, 

R. Busy at thy needle, hey ! my friend ? That it 
seems is preferable, just now, to the book, the kcy^ 
the pencil* 

L. It Is necessary. Music and painting will not 
cloathe nor feed me.. They are occasional amuse- 
ments, and are far from being the business of my 
life. The pencil, at least, music is something more. 

R. Why what is music to you more than a 
mere recreation. I neve'r have hitherto inquired, 
and wonder at myself for not doing so, into th& 
manner in which you distribute your time* Uow 
much do you give to your music I 

L* Regularly thirty or forty minutes ki the 
twenty-four hours* 

R. What is your instrument? and where do 
youkeepit.^ 

L. 'Tis a piano forti. I keep it in my chamber. 

R* Why not in your drawing-room i when you 
wish to gratify your friends must you take them 
into your chamber? 

L. 1 never gratify my friends with music. I 
am unable to do It. I should think myself culpa* 
ble if I had bestowed that time on music, 
which is necessary to make me a pro6cient, and 
to qualify me for pleasing, hearers of true taste. 
Those void of taste, those capable of being pleased 
with my performance, I should find no pleasure in 
pleasing* 

R* And is that your motive for concealing your 
instrument f 

L. It is one among several. That alone wotdd 
suffice, but that is not all that influences me. 

R. What other:» have you ? 

L. I select my friends and visitants for their in* 
tellectual andsocial merits. I invite them to converse 
with them, to mingle feelings and ideas with them, 
which can only be done, or, at least, can best be 
done, by speech. Should they prefer my music 
to my conversation, what could I infer but their 
want of a correct taste, or my want of affability or 
talents? and either inference would mortify my 
vanity or lower them in my opinion, and unfit 
them for visitants of mine, They must think lightly 
of my conversation, or 1 must tlunk lightly of their 
judgment* 

R* This is reasoning, I think, with too mucl\ 
refinement* In the first place, what you call pro^ 
ficiency in music, is ambiguous and indefmite. No- 
doubt, he that uevotes all his zeal and his time to 
any instrument, will still have something to learn, 
after forty or sixty years of application, bome'new 
grace, some additional dexterity, will be daily and 
hourly acquired* At no time can it be said that he 
has gained all possible excellence; at no lime will 
his friends be able to congratulate him upon having 
nothing more to learn, but if we cannot be 
I V>\c»^*^^^^^ *^y thing short of absolute exceUenc?» 
I Vv toW^^^^'*^^^^ perfQrmance can ever please. 
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The truth is, that this IHce every other sRIll, is 
susceptible of innumerable degrees. The candid 
and judicious hearer willbe pleased, in proi>ortion to 
the degree of skill that is displayed. The highest 
degree of skill will please most, but that degree is 
unattainable. The lowest degree may please, in 
a low degree, but, nevertheless, will somewhat 
please him. 

Beside, you must not forget of how complex and 
variable a kind is the pleasure of n\usic. We ai-e 
pleased %ith an air, not merely from the skill 
displayed, the mere fruit of application, memory, 
and habit, in subdividing time and melody, but 
in numberless associations flowing from the time, 
place, the company, the person, character and 
situation of the performer, and particularly, from 
the words or images of the stanza or the ode that is 
thus embellished. 

And lurtner, a pleasing performer is not made 
by merely mechanical command of muscles either 
of the voice or fingers. She must have sensibility and 
taste, and these may be gainedor be possessed with- 
out eternal application to the wires or the gamut. As 
to sensibility and taste, I see no reason to deny them 
to you. As to skill, you once confessed, that for 
five years together, you never omitted to sing or 
play, once a day at least. Now, surely, this 
quantity of application, added to that taste, in which 
I cannot imagine you very deficient, must have 
qualified you to please the most select and judicious 
audience. 

Your preference of talk to music is laudable, 
but not enough to justify the total neglect, or ob- 
stinate concealment of your music. There is a 
time, says the adagCi for all things, and a season 
•when it is a mark of wisdom even to play the 
ibol. It must be granted that conve rsation is better 
than music, and that one topic of conversation is 
better than any other, but still, as it is necessary to 
vary conversation, by admitting different topics, it 
is requisite to diversify our intercourse by different 
employments. What say you to my arguments? 

L. Excuse rte if I say that they are inapplicable 
to the present case. Your general rule, like your 
^dage, is trufe only with abundance of limitations, 
t^ossibly, there may arise cases, when music and 
cards may be proposed or encouraged, wiihout im- 
propriety; and when these cases occur, I endeavour 
cheerfully to ^onfonn to them; but they occur 
much oftener than is necessary. It is folly that 
generally creates them, and indolence that fosters. 
Very seldom, indeed, and never in my own house, 
Where I endeavour to exempt myself from all im-- 
pertinent and useless company, has it been ne- 
cessary to while away the time by a game, or 
enliven the torpid attention by a tune. 

R. So, you place the harpsichord and whist 
'table on the same level. They are equally, you 
think, time-killers and impertinents ? 1 cannot 
agree with you. The pleasiire of music is not 
merely sensual.' It suspends, to be sure, for a 
time, but does not incapacitate for conversation. It 
illuminates the fancy, stimulates reflection, and 
calls forth, not merely innocent, but laudable and 
generous emotions, and this is far more the ten- 
dency of vocal and social strains, than of instru- 
mental and solitary symphonies, in which it seems 
you are not unwilling to indulge yourself. I think 
you said you devote to yotir minuet some minutes 
daily. 

L. I do, but my motive will, perhaps justify 
me. 

R. What is your motive ? 

L. I owe duty to my maker; not only the Worship 
that consists in conforming, in sentiments ana 
actions to his known will, but in gratitude and ho- 
mage. These emotions prompt me to utterance 
and to musical utterance. I love to give \oice to my 
dtvotion, and to accompany my voice willi the//rf^ 
and piano of my iuairument. 4 
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f have gradually, without much design, studied 
into some regularity in this respect, and have for 
some years set apart, an half hour before I go to 
rest, and made it sacred to an hymn. Thoughts, 
suitable to this office, I have found most readily to 
occur in night, stillness, and soHtudet I have never 
been fortunate enough to associate in a domestic 
way, with one capable or willing to join with me in 
this service. Fi-om the nature of the human mind, 
perhaps, or merely from peculiarities of constitution 
or habit in myself, 1 find company of any kind, 
the glare of day, or of numerous lights, tend to 
divert and bewilder my attention. I must have 
power to enter into my own thoughts, darkness and 
stillness must surround me ; the business of the 
day must be passed, and 1 must be alone, before 1 
can muse myself into the seriousness and ardour 
of devotion, before I can commune with .my own 
heart, or raise my affections to my maker. 

R. But is that your only religion ? do not you ap- 
pix)ve o{ social worship ? 

L. Certainly, but my approbation of public, does 
not require me to condemn or to intermit the 
duties of private woi'ship. In the sect, to which 
I belong, you know that public woi-ship occurs 
but one day in the seven, but I should think myself 
culpable in not making it a daily office. 

R. But you spoke just now of the tendency of 
company, and glare and noises to dissipate atten- 
tion and counteract devout impulses. 

L. True, but I spoke only of this tendency in re- 
lation to myself; others may have different habits 
or a different constitution, and in that respect their 
rectitude and zeal may be superior to mine. 
Heaven forbid that I should deny zeal or sincerity 
to those who confine their oraisons to the church 
on the Sabath. I only hint that night is the season, 
and my closet is the place, most favourable to nry 
devotions. 

And this, perhaps, has arisen from peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I left my country when very young, and 
went to reside among a people who were of a re- 
hgious profession different from mine. My father 
was not an irreligious man, but he was religious 
by habit, and merely in forni. Piety consisted 
with him in going to church, paying his tythe, and 
dressing himself sprucely on Sundays. There 
being no congregation established, nor rector sup- 
ported near him, he thought himself acquitted of 
the duty of church going, and imagined there was 
guilt in frequenting himself, or allowing me, his 
daughter, to frequent the Presbyterian place of 
worship. 

I was young, pliable, and obsequious in conse- 
quence of my youthful diffidence and oFmy father's 
authoritative deportment. Strange faces startled 
me, as strange forms disgusted him. I was obliged 
to content myself, therefore, and was easily con- 
tented wuh worshipping on Suijdaysasunformaily 
as on other days. Habit, while it facilitated and 
endeared to me this practice, made every other 
productive of constraint, cold, embarrassing, un- 
profitable. 

R. But your situation is now changed. In 
New-York you have splendid and commodious 
churches, and celebrated teachers of your own 
sect. 

L. And yet, (perhaps I ought to say it to my 
shame) I am far from being a punctual attendant. I 
am no theologian. I have never dived into contro- 
versies, nor gotten creeds and confessions by heart. 
I am far from denying the utility, or even, in ge- 
neral, the necessity of public worship, but to me it 
is not, I am inc lined to think, either useful or 
necessary. 

Yet I do not estrange myself wholly from church. 
When all circumstances favour, I go, but I readily 
permit bad weather or bad health to prevent me 
from going. Ber.ides, I am uo admirer of the 
preachers whom 1 heur. Had they more eloquence 
or more wisdom in their scnuonti, my taste, if not 



tny piety, tvould lead me oftener to the churck 
than I am now ltd. 

R. But to return to your music. In what way 
do you make it subservient to devotion? wlwt 
pieces do you play I 

L. My scheme, I confess to you,- is a very 
strange one. I never play from a book, and can 
hai'dly be said to play from memory. 

R. Indeed? how then ? are you an improvista? 

L. 1 will tell you how it came. I went to live, as I 
said, when very young, not more than focrieen, 

with my fattier, at . 1 gradually became 

sociable and intimate with the young ladies of the 
place. One oFthem, some years older than myself, 
was fond of her piano lone, and 1, by frequently 
seeing and heariitg her performance, grew fondtif 
it also; she allowed me and even persuaded njc\» 
thrum it now and then, and assisted me by herin- 
structions till, in a few months, 1 could execulti 
simple tune, a march or a minuet, with toleraUb 
accuracy as to time. 

At length, my friend accepted. an invi ration lo 
spend a winter at New-Yoik,andofiered n)e,nicino 
while, the useofherinstrun)ent. during her absence^ 
which I freely accepted. My fattier had no pkasure 
in music, and even condemned it as a waster of 
time, and as unsuitalJe to the station in which 1 was 
placed. His reason mgs had some inBuence on my 
judgment, but I thought myself bound to conform 
to her wishes. I obtained his consent to in? re- 
ceiving the instrument on condition, as he said, thait 
I would keep it out of sight, and give to it liut a very 
few minutes in the day. 

During the lightsome and wakefiil bourSj I wuM 
sufficiently employed in attendance upon biro^ witk 
my books, pen, and household alPRurs. ll^cesMiX^ 
when the day's occupations and amusements were 
over, and I withdrew to my chamber, that llbitnd 
time to be musical; but that was the hottriiiwhicfc 
I had used myself to oflfer up the iribme «f my 
gratitude and penitence to Heaven. Thtsofhcel 
could not, on any account, relinquish or encfoad 
upon. What then was I to do? 
-The solemn strains which my friend had so^■^ 
times played in my hearing, had frequently and 
in a powerful degree, soothed and elevated wy 
thoughts. They inspired mc with awfuine«sasl 
rapture. Reflecting on this, and on the ubka 
thtiH: had always been, in every species of worsfcip, 
between devotion and music, methougUt I coiildfiQit 
do better than to make them coule&ce on t^s occa- 
sion. 

I began, therefore, with the simple t\)ne«C'vfaicii 
I was mistress, ausl contrived to adapt tok*po*- 
taneously ihc v/ords which occurred to me at tfe% 
fleeting moment. I never prayed according to s« 
forms. I wasact ustomed to lean upon mypalUj^^ 
collect and fix my thoughts on Providence uid 
Heaven, and utter, lowl), indistinctly, the «ittf^ 
tions of the moment. 

To this practice I stJil partly adhered, botsir 
modulated my accent into some atrcordaiiceMi^ 
my instrument. I did not strive after iiutnM* 
ihyme. These were restraints wholly unnuilttKl^ 
my purpose or my indf>tence. I kept to t! * ia(t 
that i had learned; sometimes was silent fort 
minute, then uttered a word or sytlajble th* 
chanced to come, and endeavoured, not at first, >iiik 
constant success to make my voice eoioeide witk 
the key. 

I love to look back upon some puirt^ of ray 
life. To trace my present situation, victs*, 
and capacities to their earliest original ; ti^ii 
beginnings and their progress^ but to describi 
these would make me, I fear, a tedious coai" 
pan ion. 

R. Lay aside that apprehension^ I b^scrd 
you. You cannot pleai:e me more tUun hv smi 
details. I pray you go on, and be its. miuutc a 



possible. 



(To b€ cwtinue<L 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

They who arc apprizetl of the Editor's pailiality 
fcr the AxciKN Ts, and of his admiration of W. 
Giff ORO, ti»e piost successful student in the school 
of Pope, can easily inm^^ine the pleasure, with 
wliich the pa)^cs of the new translation of Juvfnaj 
have been inspected. The defects of the prior 
versions are now gentially understood. The 
harshness of Holiday, the petiantry of Stapieton, 
th*;, carelessness of Drydcn, the imbecility of his 
associates, and the stitihcss of Owen, arc notorious 
to every polite scliolur. Hr. Johnson alone had 
exhibueu u likeness of the iiidignant bard; but. to 
pursue the allusion, it was oni) a half length, a 
niiniature, and men fondly hope d it was reserved 
fcr CHtucHiLL to give a co^iplete and vivid pic- 
ture of a satirist, whooe genius was declamatory, 
and whose voice was indignant like hi:^ own. iiut 
Churcnill, between his prclligacy , and his pat riot Jitn, 
bet\%cen tlie nocturnal (!eb..uch of Bt(.fcid, and 
Uke despicable poiitics of Joiin Wilkes, between 
theilreams of an excursive Fancy, and the seaucing 
ipdoleuce of the in^euions Lloyd, had little time, 
audt pcrliaps, kss» inclinalion. for so momentous, 
and so grave a work. Thi^ tas^k. at once virtiious, 
lofty, and severe, was reserv<-d for M\\ Gi fiord, 
vho, in Ids *' Uacviad and Majviad," one of the 
inost puDgent and elegant of modern satires, had 
given the amplest promise of his talents for 
U*anslatioQ. This elegant version, from the London 
press, appears befoi^e us in all tliat splendour, with 
which elegant lettei-s should be ever invested in an 
^lighiened .and munificent nation. It is in a 
Miperb quarto, printed b) liulmer, and sold by the 
Nir«lls, booksellers to the King. It is both 
correctly and beautifully executed; and they, who 
faacy the soul may be discerned in the face, will 
be gratified by the spirited portrait of the tranala-' 
tor, engraved from an original picture by his 
frteDd^UoppKKK) one of the Royal Academicians. 
Of the translation itself we shall speak somewhat 
largely on another occasion. We shall only add 
that it is given in such ardent and energetic words, 
as Juvenal would have himself employed, had 
Jiivenal been an Englishman. It has all the dignity 
of the original. It is enriched with much agreeable 
preliminary matter^and the notes^ copious and Icarn- 
edt present a charming parterre of miscellany. 

We perceive with very hi^h satisfaction, that 
JTohn Morgan, of this city, and Ilzra Sargeant, of 
New-York, booksellers, have undertaken to publish 
a splemiid Ldition in America. There is no doubt 
of its elegant execution, and i.s liberal encourage- 
ment. Our wishes are cordial for its early ap- 
pectntnce. For the honour of learning, wt shall 
exult to behold the wide iliflu^ion of Un ford's 
{aaie, and an eager admiration of the Anqilnt, 
wfadse features he has so gracefully copied. In 
Respite of the new doctors of the rights of Literu- 
Care, and of a false phik>:?ophy, superticial as the 
JPi'erich coxcombs who gave it birth, Classical 
X^KARMiNG will be cherished by every genuine 
•cholar ; and when republican froth has evajwrat- 
ed9 and ephemeral innovations shall have skulked 
Away, Athenian and Roman wisdom and beauty 
irili continue permanent, 

•* Dnm ju^ 3 muNtisaper, fluvios dum piscis amabit." 



• This is supposed ro be the gentleratn, whom »he Poet 
in the conclu.iuu of one of bis satires, thus affectionately 
Bpostropbi/es 

Thou too, my Hcppner! if my wish availeil, 
ShoQUl M praijethcfctrain thai but for thte had failed: 
Thou k no west, whifn Indolcrce poss^essed me all, 
I^o^wr oil I rou>ed ar thy inspirmg call ; 
Burst from the S%ien*b fascinating power, 
Jiii<^ ga' e ihe Mu^e thou lov'st, ci^e btudi* us hour. 

Prt'ud of ih> friendship, while ihe voice of fame 
i thj nnuiih wiik a loud acclaim^ 



THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN author's GVKNIKGS« 

FOR THE PORThVLlO. 

FROM tHE SHOP OF MESSJtS. COLON AKD SPONDEE. 

Looking this evening iiUo Heron's observations, 
made in a journey through the western counties oi 
Scotland, a book of travels not read ao much as it 
deserves, I lighted u|x>n a description of his passage 
across the Frith of Forth* Our tourist here takes 
occasion to advert to the dangers formerly experi- 
enced in this navigation, and mentions, thai at an 
early epoch, some of the Scottish nobility were 
shipwrecked in a voyage, at an iuclenient season, 
under bir Patrick Spence. '1 he ballad, in which 
this melancholy event is recorded, Mr. ileron.tells 
us he remembered to have heard sung to him in 
ids infancy by one ot his ancient relations, and our 
sentimental traveller indulf^es a Scotsman's pride, 
aw A a poet's associations by in sorting it in his book. 
Addisi.n, with no ill-supported sally of enthusiasm, 
introduced Chevy Chace into his Speptator, and I 
may be permitted, by those who remember my 
:, coltish prejudices, to copy a Caledonian ballad 
with ail its rudeness of dialect and hoar of age. 

The king sits in Dumfcrling roune^ 

Diniki.»;r rhe blude reid wine: 
O whar will I get a gude sailor. 

To sail this bchip oi mine ? 

Up and spake an eldern knigk^ 

Sat at the king's i icht ne, 
Sir Pairick Spence is the best sailor* 

That sails upon the see. 

The king has written a bratd letter. 

And siga'd it wi his hand; 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence* 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauclied he: 
The next line that Sir Patrick red 

The tier blinded his ee. 

O wha is this has don this deed, 

This ill deed don to me; 
To send me out this time of the zeir 

To sail ii()on the ee. 

Mak haste, mak haste, my merry raem 

Our guid schip sails the morne, 
O, say ra sae, my maister deir, 

For I fear a deadly stormc. 



I share th« triumph ;. not unpleased to sec 

Our kindred destinies... for ihou, like me, 

Wast thrown too soon on ihe world's dangerous tide, 

To sink ors\% im. as chance might best decide. 

Mr, all too weak to gain the distant land, 

T'he waves had whelmed, but that an outstretch *d hand 

Kindly upheld, when now with fear unnerved.... 

And siill pVottcts the life it then preserved. 

Tajcv, ]x>wers untried, perhaps unfelt before, 

Knubletl, \hough w'nh paVn, to reach the 8hore» 

While, ffeit stood by» the doubtful strife to view, 

Noi" lent a friendly arm to help thee through. 

Nor cca?ed the labour there : Ilaie, ill-&upprett« 

Advantage took of ihy in ^nuous breast, 

Where saving wisdom yei had plac'd no screen, 

liut every word, and every thought was seen, 

'i'o darkness all thy hfe * Tis past : more bright 

Through the disparting gloom thou strik'si the sight} 
While baffled malitfe hastes thy powers to own, 
Aivd wonders at the worth so long unknown. 

I too, whose voice no claims but truth's e'er moved. 
Who longj have seen th> merits, long have loved, 
Yet loved in silence, lest the root should say 
Too partial friendship tuned the applausive lay; 
Nojk\'. now that all conspire thy name to raise, 
May juin the shout of unsuspected praise. 

Go then, since the long struggle now is o'er. 
And env) can obstruct thy fame no more; 
With ardent hand thy magic toil pursue; 
And pour fresh wonders on our raptnred view. 
One 6'wn is set, one GlorUnts Sun i whose rays 
Long gladdened Britain with no common blaze: 
O, may 'st ihou soon (for clouds begin to rise) 
Assert his station in the eastern skies, 
C/low »rith bis fires, and give the world to sec 
Auuther Me^ndiU tiscni Mj Fritud, iu tkee. 
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Late, late, restrecn I sau tiie aau mooi^i % 

Wi* the auld moone in her arme. 
And I fear, I ^K'^r, my dear maister 
That we will come to harme. 

O, our Scots nobles were richt Uith 

To wcet their cork heil'd schoone. 
But lange oure a' the play wer play'd 

Their hats they swam aboone. 

- O, lang, lang«may tlieir ladies sit 
Wi' thair fans into ihair hand 
Or eir thev s^i* bir l*a»iifk bpeii^e 
Cum sailing to the land. 

.O laflj?, laiig may the ladiei stand, 

Wj' thairgold kems in thair haiff 
Waiting for thair aindier lairds, 

For they'll s.e them na mair. 

Have cure, have oure to Aberdour, 

Its fifi\ fathom deep: 
And thair lies good Sir Patrick Spente* 

Wi' the Scots lairds at his feet. 

So frail were then the stoutest vessels in the 
Scottish navy; so fearful its most skilful mariners; 
so difiicult the navij^ation of the Frith of Forth. 
Beside these circumstances, this ballad comme- 
moraies facts, Illustrative of the manners of these 
times. It was then a fashion prevalent among the 
nobility, to wear cork-hcel'd shoes. The ladiet 
used fans and wore no ornaments on the head ex- 
cept a comb, restraining the hair. The hat, not 
the Scottish blue bon^ef^ ^was the fashionable stile 
for the men. -JNor are these simple strains desti- 
tute of poetical merit. There is a beauty in the 
manner in which Sir Pairick Spejice is represented 
as passing hastily fix)ra his reflections on the pi*o- 
bable danger to whiich he was injudiciously, or ma- 
liciously exposed, to ^ive orders for the necessary 
preparations for his voyage ; in the image intix)- 
duced by the sailor, who wished to divert him from 
his purpose; in the abrupt transition to the fatal 
consequences of this ill-timed voyage; and in the 
images by which the distress of its miscarriage i« 
marked* 



When I am disappointed, during the day, of re- 
ceiving my share ofpleasure and improvement from 
colloquial intercourse with those who converse sen- 
sibly, I commonly take up Boswell's Johnson as an 
excellent substitute for vivacious conversation on 
topics of taste and literature. The following re- 
mark of Dr. Johnson is quite to my taste. 

** Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay* in this town, 
a great repid^Hcan. One day, when I was at he<» 
house, I put on a very i^rave countenance, and said 
to her, ' Madam I am now become a convert to 
your way of thinking. I am convinced that all man- 
kind are upon an equal footing; and to give you 
an unquestionable proof, madam, that I am in 
earnest, heie is a very &ew*5ible, civil, well-behaved 
feUono-citiztn. your footman, I de«iire that he maj^ 
be allowed to sit down and dine with us.' 1 
thus, sir, shewed the absurdity of the levelling doc- 
trine. Sir your levellers wish to level diwn, as 
far as themselves, but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves.*' 



. • When some historiatis meet with any information fn 
favour of those peisonages, whom rhey hav<f chosen to exe- 
crate, as It were, s\sTrir»aMcall\ , ihey employ forgeries, in- 
terpolations, or still m^reelTeciual viilainv. Mrs. iWacaulay, 
when she consul'eci the MSS at the British museum, was 
accustomed, in her historical reseaiches, when she came xp 
any passage. uiJuvmtrabte to brr pttrty, or, in fovour of X]\% 
Stu AR • 8.. ..to Jrstro the page o\ the MSS. ! These dilapida- 
tions were at length |>erceived, and the was watched. The 
Harleian MS. 7379, w ill go down to posterity as an eternal 
testim »n> of her hist*»rJcal impariiality. It is a collection 
of state letters. Tins MS hu three pa get entirely torn out ; 
and it has a note, sigued by the principal librarian that, on 
such a day, the MS was delivered to her, and the same day 
the pages were found to be destroyed 

Se£ D'hraeli's Dis&ertatimi on Anecdotetf 
Euitioii of 1793 J Jntg^i 69 and 70. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 



This statement of the honesty of this repuBlican 
hater of good priuciijlcs is copied faithfully from 
the works of an elegant scholar, wlio, to use his 
own words, " was induced to notice this singular 
occurrence, not by design, buc by accident^ with 
no oilier view than that of literary instruction, and 
for no other party than that of truth." 

Mr. Pye, the present laureat, in his strrmner's 
retirement, has lately amused himself by twining 
Another poetical wreath^ The following is one of 
the flowers. 

SONNET WRITTEN AT CLIEFDF.N SP81KCN 

Majestic Thamci, whose ample current flows, 

Tlic wood reflecting^ in its silver tide. 

Which hanging from the hills, that grace thy side' 

0*er this clear fount its massy foliage throws { 

Here on thy brink my limt>s again repose: 

Yet though thy waves Augusta's towers dzvide^ 

Or by the foot of princely Windsor glide; 

Still with more heartfelt joy my hosom glows, 

While Memory shows by Isis virgin stream 

Where first I woo*d the witching powers of song, 

As wrapt in Fancy's dear delusive dream» 

1 desultory rov'd her hanks along, 

Xor ask'd a bri;jhter wreath to grace my theme 

Than humbly grew her willowy shades among. 

Mr. Gibbon, in his unrestrained correspondence 
^ith lord Sheffield, introduces the following opi- 
nions, which are the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. J care not how they are 
rehshed by the fanatics of democracy. 

*' I beg leave to subscribe my kssent to Mr. 
BuBK£.*s creed on the revolution of France. 1 ad- 
mire his eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore 
his chivalry, and I can almost excuse his reverence 
for church establishments. I have sometimes 
thought of writing a dialogue of tlie dead, in which 
Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually 
acknowledge the danger of exposing an old super- 
stition to the contempt of the blind &nd fanatic mui- 
'iitudt." 

Speaking of the progress of the republican in- 
fection in Switzerland, he says : 

" The fanatic missionaries of sedition have scat- 
tered the seeds of discontent in our cities and vil- 
lages, which had flourished above 300 years, without 
fearing the apfioach of war, or feeling the weight 
of government." 

On the receipt of the rueful intelligence of the 
murder of Louis, he makes the following reflec- 
tions ^ 

*' An innocent and well disposed prince has paid 
the forfeit of the sins of his predecessors; of the am- 
bition of Louis XIV, of the profusion of Louis XV. 
The French nation had a glorious opportunity, but 
they have abused, and have lost their advantages. If 
they had been content with a liberal translation of 
our system, if they had respected the prerogatives 
of the crown, and the privileges of the nobles, they 
might have raised a solid fabric on the only true 

FOUNDATION, THE NATURAL ARISTOCRACY OF A 

CRkAT COUNTRY. How different is the prospect 1 
Their King brought a cuplive to Paris, after his 
palace had been stained by the blood of his guards ; 
the nobles in exile; the clergy plundered in a way 
which strikes at the root of ali property ; the capital 
an independent republic ; the union of the provinces 
dissolved ; the flames of discord kindled by the 
worst of men (in that light I consider Mirabeau;) 
and the most honest of the assembly a set of wild 
visionaries, (like our "Dr. Price,) who gravely de- 
bate and dream about the establishment of a pure 
and perfect democracj of five and twenty millions, 
the virtues of the golden age and the primitive 
rights and equality of mankind, vfhich would lead ^ in 
fair reasonin^^ to an equal partition of lands and mon-y. 



• Ttxc oiU yev)ry casbiercr of Kings, Of this precioi 
I^uxian sec a fuUJengvli aad loathsome piaure in Burke 
r^fltcuoiUr 



/From the ingenious, wise, and cofrect Miss 
Hamilton, we copy the following sen>;iMe icmarks 
on the discipline of children. This ladyi of ihe old 
school, know)» nothing of those rights of infants, ana 
that insolence of the cradle, so finely understood and 
so confidently taught in ihx^free country. 

*' The idea of obedience ought to be early and 
firmly associated with ideas of security and happi- 
ness. In the education of youth were all prohibitions 
made absolute, and the necessity of issuing tliem 
guarded aga'mht as much as possible, so that they 
should not oftt n occur, it would go far towards ren- 
dering obedience natural andeasy; for it Mould then 
appear a matter of necessity and as such be submit- 
ted to without reluctance. 

"1 was some yearsago intimately acquainted with 
a respectable and happy family, where the behaviour 
of the children excited my admiration. One morn- 
ing, on entering the drawing room, I found the little 
group of laughing cheiiibs at high play round their 
fond mother, who was encouraging their sportive 
vivacity, which was, at that time, noisy enough, 
but which, on my entrance, she hushed by a 
single word. No bad humour followed. But as 
the spirits, which had been elevated by the pre- 
ceding amusement, couk-1 not at once sink into a 
state of quiescence, the judicious mother did not 
require what she knew could not, without difficulty, 
be complied with, but calmly addressing them. 
gave the choice of remaining in the room without 
making any noi:>e, or of going to their own apart- 
ment, where they might make what noise they 
pleased. The eldest and youngest of the four prt . 
ferred the former, while the two others went iway 
to the nursery. Those who staid with us, .ai.used 
themselves by cutting paper in a coriu', \miLou 
giving any interruption to our couwjbaiion. I 
could not refrain fiX)m expressing my admiration 
at their behaviour, and begged to know by what 
art she had attained such a perfect government of 
herchildrcns'willsandactiors. By no art, returned 
this excellent parent, but that of teachirtg them 
from the very cradle an implicit submission* Having 
never once been permitted to disobey me, they 
have no idea of attempting it ; but, you see, 1 
always give them a choice when it can be done 
with propriety; if it cannot, whatever 1 say they 
know to be a law, like that of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not." 

I transcribe from Sir William Jones another of 
the Odes of Hafiz. If this introduction will induce 
our friend, O, to give it a poetical dress, fifteen 
minutes of this evening will not be employed 
wholly in vain. 

" May the hand never shake which gathered 
the grapes! May the foot never slip which pressed 
them I 

" That poignant liquor, which the zealot calk the ' 
mother of sins, ispleasanterand sweeter to me than 
the kisses of a maiden. 

" Wine two years old and a damsel of fourteen, 
are sufficient society for me above all companies 
great and small. 

*' How delightful is dancing to lively notes, and 
the cheerful melody of the flute, especially when we 
touch the hand of a beautiflil girl. 

♦' Call for wine and scatter flowers aroud ; what 
more canst thou ask from Fate I Thus spoke the 
Nightingale this morning: what sayst thou, sweet 
rose, to bis precepts ? 

" Bring thy couch to the garden of roses, that 
thou mayest kiss the cheeks and lips of lovely 
damsels, quafi* rich wine, and smell odoriferou:> 
blossoms. 

" O branch of an exquisite rose plant, for whose 
sake dost thou grow ? Ah I on whom will that smil- 
ing rose bud confer delight I 

"The rose would have discoursed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the gale was jealous and stole 
her breathy bc&re she spoke." 



In this age, the only friends, who are free ftom 
blemish, are a flask of pure whie, and a volume of 
elegant love songs. 

In the first volume of the works of this elegant 
orientalist, after his disseitation on the mystical 
poetry of the Persians, he has introduced a little 
pastoral drama, called Gi ta gavinduy or the songs 
of Jayadcva, The whole is too long for translation, 
and, mdeed, many parts are local, trifling:^ or 
obscure. But a selection might be made of v=erf 
brilliant couplets, which would exhibit most of 
the loves and graces in poetry* 

LEVITY. 

ftPEClMKN OF filOGftAPHT. 

A. B. was born in the year — (no matter what) his 
parents were (no matter who) he had a pleasaati 
chubby, countenance, frisked about in his nurveV 
rti ms — said ta when he was bid, and ^Miry body pnK 
nounced him to be — a sweet baby. 

After this he began to walk alone, went from 
one end of the room to the otlier, spoke pa and 
ma and several other words very distinctly, and 
looked so charming, that every one declared be 
was— ti pretty boy. 

He was now sent to school, where he learned 
his letters so well, thut in a year or two he couldrtad 
a bhort lesson in the spelling book, and repeat it to 
uis papa arid mama by heart (on comiition of re* 
ceiving a slice of plumb cake) and was always 
Uesireci to walk in and be admitted by the compaflf 
wijo all agreed that he was — a charming chiiiL 

In his proj^ress, by listening to the conversatioa 
of those aoout him, he acquired a perfect mt:mory> 
as well as the prompt and proper application of 
common phrases in common speech, and which 
he delivered in such a pleasing accent, and un- 
blushing countenance, that he universaUy acquired 
the character o^— a wonderful boy for his years. 

He was now sent to a superior school, and began 
to study Latin, Arithmetic, &c. Here he equalled, 
at least, if not excelled his fellow scholars in bit pro- 
ncicncy, but playing so many droll tricks at tbe 
expense of ushers, and his school fellows, that they 
nad no scruple in pronouncing him — a clever lad. 

He was next sent to college, where he out did 
all his competitors in the midnight frolic, playtd 
an excellent hand at whist, learned to drink his 
bottle, and was so pleasant at singing a catch or 
glee, that they all agreed in bestowing uponhuDC&e 
epithet of a — promising fellow. 

Here, too, he distinguished himself in ccrt»a 
amours, rather of the expensive kind, though they 
did not extend to higher game than his bedmakef 
or hisldundress's daughters; when his parenu wcf« 
informed of his gallantries, they cried out in exiacy 
that he was a — wild dog. 

His term being over, he was sent to LondoBi 
l^lacedin one of the inns of court, proper place to 
study law, and see the world. Here he formed^ 
new set of acquaintances, with whom he draiii 
gamed, and saw fights; he was the life and sodl 
of his company; for he knew more, and had mow 
ready money, as well as wit, thanany of them ; and 
the sly. old benchers of the inns shook their headst 
and declared he was a— ^i?^ dashing fellow. 

In his anxiety toseetlie world he frequented ali 
kinds oi company, from the clubs in St. James's to 
the, cellars in St. Giles — ^and made such droll re- 
maiks on what he saw, and seemed to enter so 
j)eartil> into every kind of conviviality, that although 
some thought him mad, yetthe majority pronounced 
iiim-— ii queer dog and nofuol, 

lie now began to dress in stile, dine in stile, give 
dinners in stile, and keep women in stile. He waa 
X great man at the coflee-houses; in the box lobbies 
of the theatres his person was an object — his opinion 
d law — und from his many transactions of public 
notoriety, people be^au to consider Lim a&«— d ^i» 
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In process of time, he learned to judge of 
horse flesh, frequented the races, betted consider- 
ably on the favourite horse of tlie day, and won 
large sums— ^Lords now shook hands with him, 
grafe senators asked his opinion, not on state 
but stable affairs; and he was known in the Turf 
cofTce-houses as one of the fraternity. In a word, 
lie was— « knoiving one. 

But, some how or other, his fortune, which had 
ibrsome time been in his own hands, began lode- 
crease ; he was less successful in his betts ; his bills 
remained unpaid for months; tradesmen began to 
be clamorous ; money must be had ; and to get it 
he ventured on many schemes, which the world 
does not approve of nor think quite consistent 
with honesty, and became— c black legs. 

Amid all this he never was an apostate to the 
cause of the fair sex, but pursued his amours with 
inconstant constancy; and with the advantages of a 
good person, some art, and more assurance, he 
was set down foi^— a Devil among the women. 

hy degrees, however, he found his aflairs so 
much deranged, that he came to the resolution to 
sell the remainder of what he possessed, buy an 
annuity, and retire from public business, and life. 
In managing this matter he made so good abargain. 
that even ihe Jews shook their heads, stroked their 
beards and swore— ^j/i Got*s my shudge he ish no 
Chreshtain ! 

After this he enjoyed himself to a pretty ad- 
vanced age, having gone through, besides the 
characters before mentioned, several others, such 
as an Odd Fellow — Hearty Cock — Pleasant Dog, 
&c. At length, his whole course being run, he died 
at his lodgings at a hair dresser's in Barbican, leav- 
ing his moveables and personal effects to an old 
woman, who swept his room, made his bed, and 
tucked him up, which occasioned people to say^r— 
** He was still the old man.'! 

. There was not enough left, however, to bury him, 
and the parish took thib expense ofilhc shoulders of 
hisweahhy old friends, who signiiied their con- 
cern at his death, by the tender exclamation, " poor 
devil J What, is he dead'. — Well, 1 knew him once 
9i fine fello^o ! 

DRAMA. 

"Mr. King, the Comedian of Drury-Lanc Thea- 
tre.— This popular performer took his leave of the 
town in his professional capacity on the 24tli of 
May, in the part of Sir Peter Teazle^ in Mr- 
Sheridan's admired Comedy ol \Xi^ School for Scan- 
duly which, considering his advanced years, and 
infii*m health, he played extremely well. 

After the b;dlet of The Festival // Bacchus^ Mr. 
King came forward, attended by Mr. Charles 
Kemble, who kindly officiated as his Prompter, 
Icai on such a trying occasion his memoiy should 
accidentuUy fail hira, while he delivered the follow- 
ing-Address, written by Richard Cumberland, Esq. 

"Whilst in my heart those feelings yet survive, 
That keep respect and gratitude alive, 
feelings, which chough all cJiers should decay, 
IH^ifl be the last thav time Cin bear away, 
Tlae fate that none can fly from, 1 invite, 
^nd doom my own dramatic death thisi night. 
^acrom farewell! though yott sitli kindly my defects 

^vould Rpare, 
Constant iiululgence who would wish to hear? 
"^ ho that retains the sense of better days 
Can sue for pardon, whilst he pants for praise! 
On ivell-earn'd fame the mind with pride rcfiects, 
Ji«it |*it3r sinka the man whom it firotects. 
Yoar !• at hers had my strength. My only claim 
IH^as ze«l| their tavour was my only fiune. 
X^ late, loo often when the whcle was due 
1 v^e paid lialf service to the Muse and >ou; 
X^ot what 1 was I now d<rcliiie the Held 
^n<i i^rouiul tliotii arms which 1 but tccblv wield, 
Ttoe t'oet, ntrarly breathless, lame, or Ui lui, 
^M^'nilfct the Mu-c vi«i»s his creaiive^ n\i'ci, 
Oominues weatf<'.g his imin.iMjil u •;:;}:. 
X«4ve« iu kta imt^, and ^riuaipui ovcr ucatt— 
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Whilst every chance that deals the passing blow, 
Lays the poor actor's short*iiv^d trophies iow ; 
1*hat chance bus come to me that comes to ai(, 
My drama done. I let the Curtain fall. 

As soon as Mr. King had madt his bow, Mrs. 
Jordan came on die staget ^^d gracefully led him 
to the green-room^ which he found tilled with all 
the pcrformcfs.— Mr. Dowton^ after allowing Mr. 
King a little breathing time, then came up to him to 
beg iiim to take a cheerful draught out of*m silver 
cup, M hich his brothers and sisters of the Sock and 
Buskiny begged him to do them the favour to 
accept as a trifling token of their regard and grateful 
remembrance of his merit as a Comediai), and his 
uniform friendly conduct towards them all, during 
the many years he had continued to please the 
public before the curtain, and endear himself to 
them behind it. Mr. King, in a tone that expressed 
ills feeliiigs, declared the deep sense he should 
ever entertain of this most affectionate mark of their 
regard and esteem, and assured them, that if his 
health pcimitted, he should gratify himself with the 
pleasu re ol frequently coming among them. The 
cup was then handed round, and all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Theatre drank Mr. King's health. 

The cup and salver to it, are most elegantly 
engraved. On the former is an inscription, signi- 
fying the cause and occasion of the present, with 
all the Performers* names (contributors to it) en- 
graved upon it, and on the base of it is the following 
motto, from a scene in the fifth act of Henry the 
Fifth. 

«• If he be not fellow wirh the best King;, 
•* Thou Shalt find the best King of good fellows.** 
"The salver, which was a noble one, wasdecorated 
richly, and had Mr. King's arms splendidly engrav- 
ed in the centre. 

The pres-nt, and manner of it, does great 
credit to the performers of JJrury-iane theatre, and 
the profession in general. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCJSU 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Gifford's Juvlnal. 

The singular merit of the writingsof that justly 
celebrated satirist, Juvtnaly is so generally known 
and acknowledged, that a recc^nrmendation of a new 
ediiion to the American public, would, we fear, be 
considered as an indignity oifered to their judg- 
ment, their tastC) and hkill in classica) literature, 
more especially as the translation is from the keen 
and polished pen of William Giffo:rd, between 
whom and the Roman poet, there exists a striking 
sim'darity in poignant satire« and brilliant diction, 
as to render hira, beyond all preceding translators, 
adm lubly qualified not only accurately to commu* 
nicaie, bui highly to ornament, in an English 
version, the correct and ^loCv^ing ideas of a splen- 
did satirist, whose strictures ai-e levelled against 
vices which prevail in every age; and whose 
piiilobophic reflections are calculated to improve 
the moi als and refine the manners of every nation. 

In the present version, the dfcficcncies and errora 
of the earlier translators, have been sedulously and 
successIuUy avoided ; and we hesitate not to assert, 
that the nature, spirit, and beauties of the original 
are more faithfully and forcibly uifused into our 
language in tliis, than in any translation which has 
yet appeared. 

The publishers assure their patrons, that no 
exertions or expense shall be wanting to give 
every degree of elegance, which a new type.% hot- 
pressed paper, and a highly finished portrait of 
Mr. Gifibrd, can add to the undeitaking. 

A susccinct life of yuvenai is prefixed to this 
work, and a biography of his learned and judicious 
ti'anslator, writ leu in a style so pure, nood est, and pa^ 
tlictiC, as highly lo lutercht andgi^tify avtiry reader. 

\Vc cuuiiot resist the tempt uiion of copying as 
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from the dignified Exordium lo the tenth Satire ; 
one of the most moral of poems; which has excited 
the admiration even of licentious wit, and deserves 
the liberal commendation of an Ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, 

** Omnibus in temi, quK funt a Godibtis niqut 

•• Auroram et Gorgem.etc — 
In every cKme, from Ganges* dittant stream 
To Gades, gilded by the western beam, 
Few, from the clouds of mental error free. 
In its true light, or Good, or Evil see. 
The traveller, freighted with a little wealth. 
Sets forth at night and makes his way by stealth. 
E'en then he fears the bludgeon and the blade. 
And starts abevery rush's waving ahadei' 
While, void of care, tl|e beggar trips along. 
And, in the spoiler's presence, trolls his song. 
The first great wish we all with rapture own. 
The general cry, to every temple known, 
Is GOLD, GOLD, GOLD ! " O, give US gold, yc Power*, 
" And let our neighbour's coffers yield to ours !** 
Yet more from Karthen bowls destruction sip : 
Dread then the baneful draught, when at thy lip» 
I'he goblet mantles, graced with gems divine 
And the broad gold in^ames theSeiine wine. 

Wliat crouds, by envied Power, the wish of all. 
Are hurled from high ; pressed in their rapid fall, 
By cumbrous names !....the staiues tumbled down. 
And dra^gM by hooting thousamls through the town{ 
The cars uptur^'d, the wheels to shivers broke, 
And the steeds f actar'd by the axe's stroke !..«. 
Then roar the hres; the sooty artist blows, 
And all Sejauus in the furnace glows; 
Sejanus once, so honour'd, so ador*d 
And only second to the world's great lord, 
Ituns glittering from the moold in cups and cans. 
And such mean thingSy in pitchers, pots, and pane. 

The urchin, whom a slave conducts to school* 
Has scarce acquir'd his first and easiest rule. 
Ere ardent hopes his little bosom seize. 
To rival Tully and Demosthenes 
In Eloquekcb and Fame : for this he ^nrayi, 
And plagues Minerva through her sacred days. 

Yet, both these orators, in evil hours, 
Prov*d the sad victims of persuasive powers. 
Both found it fata) to harangue too well. 
And that by steel, and this by poison fell. 

The conclusion of this grave satire, from the pen 
of a pagan bard, is worthy of the most fervent 
piety of a Christian Bishop* 

Thy pious offerings to the temples bear 
And, while the altars bUze, he this thjr prayer. 

O, Tiiou, who ^tsL the wants of human kind. 
Grant me all health f body , health ofm-md, 
A sonl prepar'd to meet the powers of fate. 
And look undaunted on a future state; 
1 hat reckons death a bletising. yet can liear 
Existence nobly with its weight of care ; ' 

That atiger and dtsire alike restrains. 
And counts Alcides* toils and cruel pains 
Superior to the feasts and wanton sports 
And morbid softness of the Assyrian courts. 

Tills thou to give thyself mayst well suffice ; 
The only path to peace through virtue lies.^ 
O Fortune, Fortune ? all thy boasted powera 
Would shrink to nothing, were but Prudence ours ^ 
but man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 
And clothes thee in the attributes he fears. 

The original is one of the noblest flights of 
Roman eloquence, and one of the holiest aspira- 
tions of Roman piety. The translation is worthy 
of the diamond pen of William Gifford'^ a writer whom 
one feels proud to commend, and who always gives 
us the most sterling sense in the most nervous ex* 
pression. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our correspondent may have a complete idea 
of what we mean by a ^^ finished man at this 
exigent moment" in the political year, by lookuif 
at the following lines* 

Supremely wise, when wisdom's wanted. 

Prudent, when caution is a merit; 
Upright, iuHexible, niulaunted, 

Puie and vulighiened, like a spirit. 
Sworn enemy to falsehood base. 

Against corruption Him ax^A steady f 
Jsox. for oi^ single heat ar I'^e, . 

l^ui always boo^^^gayl^jQ QQ [^ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 



Nevi-Tori, Stptember 26, 1802. 
Mn, Oldschool, 
FThe following is rhc production of a yoimg" American, and 
was written during out rcvoiuimiiary war^ I st'hd i to 
you t >r pubi)f;«»titHi, k«io>\irg ihac by giving ii*a/|iUo<:-tn 
yt'Ui valuable pajKir, you u iii lc^cue itIVom »>« unmerited 
oblivion. 

Your humble strvant. 

O 1 

THE SOW'S LAMENTATION. 

The darkened $ky ol>scurt:s the openiug dawn^ 

And blackening ctouds hang heavy o'er Uie lawn. 

Deep glooms lh»- morn, aU NatHre's* aspect iow'rs, 

And sympathetic moarns a fate hke ours. 

Sad omens ihese to heart distress d like minC) 

Torn at the ills prttparcd for you my swinc. 

For this the day by destiny decreed; 

The day in which, my pigiijigs, you must bleed i 

Bend your young throats to-the relentless knife, 

An<l e'er you scar.-.e have lived ; relinquish life. 

Ah I bow shall I endure the tragic blow ; 

Ah ! how support the mighty wei^ht of woe: 

Doomed bv consuming pains to slow decay, 

Of griefs incessani the^perpetual prey,— 

Forever blasted be his iiattd name^ 

Complete his misei^, and his ptntion shame: 

Who first proposed this barbarous mode of praise, 

And nsher*d ip these dire thanksgivtJig days ;* 

For this> eiasl in earliest youth must die, 

The fatrest pigs that ever graced a stye. 

Say, could nought else compolse the chosen feast, 

Or save from slaugliter the devoted beast ? 

What then avails, that goodly pumpAins y^row,, 

That from the stalks, ne^y sweets are lo^c*d to flow I 

Not all the pumpkins that their fields afibrd, 

Nor /r<rflc*V plenteous sti^eaming from the board; 

Nor frothing flip, nor richly ginger'd pyes 

Can save: my shoats<must full a sacrifice. 

Oh! had I died while pregnant yet and big; 

Curst be the hour that 1 conceived with pig* 

Far happier me that I had ne'er been born 

To glut with swill, or taste of Indian com: 

To run, to root, or wallow in the mire, 

Than live to see my oftiipring thus expire. 

Hark I from yon pens what dreadful sounds arise ; 

What piteous squeaks, what agonizing cries: 

What horrid gruntings echo through the vale, 

While every h«g repeats the dismal tale. 

Alas I too fruitless ai'eour heaviest moans, 

Fruitless tlie kindred si. i<h, the parent's groans: 

Hoptless we weep, in wild despair complain, 

Aiid grunt our sorrows, but we grunt in vain. 

Not such our lot in ancient days of yore, 

When Israel*s sons their mild donnnion bore; 

From fate like this, we claimed a full release, 

Secure we wallowed, and we swilled in peace. 

No savage eye predc^un di\s for food ; 

Nor cruel hands were crimsoned in our blood.... 

Then sows in safety Itttcretl on tfhe plain. 

And pigs .were left to run and pig ii^h. 

Ah! blissful days to pigling, sow, and boar, 

Blest acra past, to be recalled no more. 

A sad reverse bf this, alone we see; 

The contrast dire of past felicity. 

Where shall I fly; ah ! wliither shall I find 

One gle^m of hope, to sooth my tortur'd mind? 

Thrice, have I litter'd in the verdant mead ; 

Thrice, have tlmnksghing days destroyed the breed: 

And io! a fourth, Uie assembly cjotk enjoin ; 

fk fourth must die, ^hat Tankce saints may dine. . 

Receive my last embrace....i»y pigs draw near, ) 

Too dear bi^or-e, in sonrow doubly dear. 

Ye hog-presiding .povfers I if such there arc, 

Nor yet are hogs beneath a guardian*s care ;* 

Again, to us those happy times restore. 

When these thanksgiving days shall be no more ; 

• Thanksgiving days hi New-Eiigiaud, arc da^i not of 
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'When presifyterianism shall no more abuse^ 
And Tankee saints embrace the faith of Jews: 
Convert their churches into synagogues, 
And be protectors of the rac^ oi hogs. ' 
Indulgent' prove, with aspect n.ore lM:ni|^,, 
Regard the sufferings of us wretched swine; 
The aifdent pantings of a souj diatrest. 
Compose her sorrows, and return her rest; 
in deep afihction see thy siipplaint bow^ 
Deign to relieve an af£0ni2.ing sow. 
We4tbnrjt Con. yaHuarj^Q, 1778 

SELECTED POETRY. 

»K1TA1N's TREE OF LIBERTY. 

BY MR. BRAINK, OF GHEENWICH." 

I sing the Tree olLibeity, 

BcUeve me 'tis no joke, s»ir. 
The best e'er found on English ground.... 

I mean the Tree call'd Oak, sir; 
The body fair....] do compare, 

Unto our gracious King, sir, 
The limbs so great.... the Lords of state, 

U .'m alloM'd the thing, sir. 

The branches long... .so stout and strong. 

Represent the Legislation, 
The leaves so gay....rm proud to say. 

The people of Ihe Nation: 
It's ponderous i'oot....each way doth shoot, 

The hotly to pi'otect, sir; 
The fibrous claws....! deem the Ia\v3, 

Which some folks much neglect, sir. ■ 

Bome Scions few....of pois'nous hue, 

Have d.ir'd to grow around, sir, 
Thift^goodiy Tree of Lil>erty, 

To slab with deadly wound, sir; 
But Providence.... our great defence, 

With merciful prevention, 
And mighty stroke, preserv'd this Oak, 

And blighted their intention. 

Youl* glasses fill....and with good will, 

Each drink the followi.ig I'oast, sir. 
May this Oak Tree.... for ever be 

Each honest Briton s boast, sir; 
May this Tree last, without a bhtst, 

Till Time's great Revolution! 
MayOod defend unto the end 

Our King and Constitution. 

WAS I RIGHT, OR WAS I NOT? 
A SONG. 

Was I right, or was I not? 

TeJl me, girls,^and tell me true ; 
You, I mean, who've hudbands got* 

Was I wrong to do so too? 

No....rm sure to die a maid 
Ne'er was meant to be my lot ; 

Hymen call'd, and I obey d. 
Was I right, or was 1 not ? 

When the youth, that pleas'd my mind, 
Told his love, in language sweet. 

Could I see him, fond and kind. 
Sigh and languish at my feet ? 

No, no, no... .it was in vain, 

Frovms and threats were* quite forgot, 
Soon at church 1 eas'd his pain, ' 

was I right, or was 1 not ? 

This, I know, a single life 

Never was designed for me ; 
No, no, no.... 'lis Hou<;hi but strife 

That you surely will agr<re. 

Gjrls, get married... . thai s your plan, 

Cupid will assist the plot ; 
Then, like me, set ure your man..** 

Was 1 rig lit, or Wia I not? 



Mr. Olqsqroal, 
fTli<r fallowing amnrous ionnet, of t"hc famous Portugtie^ 
poc* Camoens, and for which we are indebted to the Iturned 
aitd ingertiou^ William Ha> ley, esq may be acceptable to 
some of \ our readers, especially as it offers a fair compfc 
nscii with I'eirarch m bis own walk, who, at well u 
onr own giear Mihon. (rwenty-third sonnet) bat wrote oi 
the same jubji^t. 5 he Luciad of Camoens. as we havf 
it ill tl.e cit-gant trati; iauon of William Julius M:cLle, 
esq. is an honour o his coi.ntry. and not inferior in merit, 
in my (^)ihion, to the Jerusalem of Tusso Whitpity 
that we cannot, as )ct, sec the national pretenatons of 
Spain to ep c fume in an Knglish translation. It is much 
to be wished that Mr. Ha\ley, or 5ome person of equil 
laltMUs and erudition, should give us the whole of he 
Araiicana d t icilla. ..This sieems to have a better claim to 
cor.fer laiionai houour than any of the epic p'cni^b of their 
great b«»a^t U'^^7. de Vega. iMr. Haylry would enable a 
III see ilie beuuuts of ihc Spanish no less than Mr. Micklc 
has ha of the I'ortuguebe poet, whose various iccrtt U 
&(i btau ifull) dtscril)es. 

Camoens, ' the bard of glory and of love, 

'• 'Twa- thit e to ble«d the ea^-le and the dove: 

" 1 h\ thankless c untr> heard ilr> var- ing lyre, 

" lu Tetraich's softness me't, and swell to Homer's fiit* 

SONNET ON niSMISTRKSS. 

While prest -with woes from which it cannot Qtc^ 
My fancy sinks, and slumber seals my cyc^. 
Her spirit hastens in my drehms to rise, 
Who was in life but as a dream to me. 

O'er a dread waste, so wide no eye can see 
How far its sense- evading limit lies, 
1 follow her quick sttp, but ah! she flies! 
Our distance widening by stem Fate's decree. 

Fly not fix)m me kind shadow! I exclaim : 
She with fix'd eyes that her soft thoughts rcrcdf 
And seem to say.-.." forbear thy f»»nd design!" 
Still flies....! call her. but her half form'd name 
Lies on my fault'ring tongue. I wake and fet\ 
Not e'en one short delusion may be mine. 

TO A HANDSOME, BUT LOQUACIOUS TOUKG LAX>& 

While raptured on your charms 1 gazei 

You speak so loud and long, 
I find you angel in your face, 

But woman in your tongue. 

When taken captive by your eye^ 

What pains. I mi^ht endure. 
But happily your ton(;ue supplies. 

To beauty's wounds a cure. 

You still, perhaps, my love might gai^ 

If ever it could be, 
Tlvat you from speaking could refrain. 

Or I could only see. 

That this shall be the case, appears 

How small a chance, so long 
As I shall still retain my ears. 

And you. retain your tongue. 

If lovers then you would pursue. 

Ah 1 learn your power to prize, « 

Nor by your iaie tongue undo 
, , The conquests of your eyes* 

TO A STRIKING BEAUTY. 

When Charlotte's liUy hand 1 press 'dy 
And with a heait-enfeebling sigh. 

Presumptuous drew ii to my breast, 

. U flew like lightning to my eye : 

In vain 1 struggled to withstand 
The power of Charlotte's liliy hand« 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA* 
TBAKSLATED from T}IB GERMAN 07 BUItOW. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

f Continued. J 

PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER V. 

VnvfhoUsomeness of the water ^••Considerat tons upon 
Amencay considered as a quarter of the world* 

The water is, in America, generally considered 
as unwholesome. For all those who do nol choose 
to have a fever every year, are advised not to dwell 
near the water. It is impregnated with sulphur. 
Every moniing and evening a mischievous vapour 
rises from the rivers. The Susquehannah is pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. The proportion of water to 
land, is greater, in the United States, and in Ame- 
rica generally, than any where else, which is easily 
accounted for by the extensive woods. It is even 
afl&rmed that all the rivers and brooks have grown 
smaller since the country began to be cultivated. 
The superfluous moisture is, however, in connection 
with the warmth, generally the cause of the rapid 
vegetation. For there falls much more rain, rec- 
koned by inches in Pennsylvania, than in the 
middle parts of Europe, although there are fewer 
rainy days. 

The earth, which is in every country, the prin- 
cipal object, (since the air and water must receive 
a modification analogous to it,) is stated by the Abb^ 
Kaynal to be throughout barren ; that is, in the At- 
lantic states. But I shall here, first suggest some 
considerations respecting the new quarter of the 
world in general. 

It appears to me that Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
or the old world so called, forms only one division 
of the earth, and America the other. Instead of 
four divisions, therefore, there should be only two, 
or, if New-Holland, and the other islands of the 
Southern ocean, be, as I think they should he, con- 
sidered as a separate part of the world, three. The 
three ancient quarters of the world are notoriously 
one continent, connected together by the isthmus 
of Suez, as South and North America are by that of 
Panama. 

I call Afnerica anew division of the world,not that it 
lias been proved to have risen more recently from the 
s«a than the old world, but because it was more lately 
discovered, (though upon this principle the islands 
<^f tlie Southern Achipelugo should be called the 
xiewest part of the world;) but chiefly because it 
lias been very lately first cultivated ; lor what is a 
xnere fund, without people? 

3uty that America remained longer covered by 
Ciie sea, than the other parts of the world, and of 
course, is in that respect younger, notwithstanding 
^11 which BuCTon advances in support of that opinion, 
»tiIJ remains problematical. The high mountains 
n soutJi- America, seem, indeed, to confirm this 
fcy stero, inasmuch as rivers, in process of time, by 
fv-asHiiig: away the earth, reduce the loftiness of 
noun tains. But then again, tliis testimonial of a 



modern creation is not extant in North-America, 
where the mountains, hitherto known, are not even 
so high as those of Germany. 

It is further said that America was less populous 
than the old world, and might be considered as a 
single forest. I remark that it could not be so very 
thin of m habitants, if the Spaniardsdestroyed twelve 
millions of people. I find that Peru was a popu- 
lous empire, and that Mexico could hot be called 
poorly peopled. That America, with the exception 
of those two empires, was covered by one continued 
forest, may prove that the inhabitants paid little 
attention to cultivation, but not that the country 
is new. But why did the Indians neglect cultiva- 
tion ? It may be answered, because they had no 
knowledge of iron. But why had they no know- 
ledge of that substance, with which all North-Ame- 
rica teems ? Mankind are variously formed. Unity 
in variety is a general law of Nature. If this proves 
that the Indians had little genius, it proves not the 
youth of the country. They may have lived on, 
thousands of years together, without ever thinking 
of iron. The small number of people, might, very 
naturally, be imputed to the perpetual wars of the 
several tribes against one another. But even in 
North-America, we find the number of inhabitants 
to have been considerable, at the time of the dis- 
covery, bfefore the Europeans had poisoned them 
with their brandy and their small -pox. The colon- 
ists also diminished the game, the principal food of 
the Indians, and population always decays with the 
means of subsistance. W by has not New-Holland, 
which is yet more thinly peopled than America 
was, at the time of its first discovery, been reckoned 
among the new countries? Mankind, as I said be- 
fore, are variously formed, and as there are wild 
and tame beasts of the same species, in like man- 
ner the Indians of America may be called wild 
men, or men of the woods. It is well known that 
they cannot live at all in a civiUzed condition, 
which proves that they are organized only for the 
woods. There arc beasts of the woods^nd beasts 
of the field. Why should there not be men of the 
woods and men of the field ? 

It has been argued that the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica came from Asia. I wonder why persons have 
racked their brains to discover, whence America 
received her population, without inquiring, at the 
same time, whence Europe, and our earthly ball in 
general, was peopled. Perhaps it will be answered 
the world is from eternity, and the human race like- 
wise. If I grant this, 1 may still maintain the case 
with respect to America to be the same. No....it 
is answered. America bears too many unquestion- 
able marks of a more recent origin, so that the 
inhabitants must have proceeded altogether from 
the old world. I have just shewn that some of these 
proofs of youth alleged concerning this quarter 
of the earth are not conclusive. All this remains 
uncertain, and even if the badness of the soil, and 
the inferiority of the aboriginal beasts and men, 
which have been very much cried down, were prov- 
ed, it would not be an uuanswenJ-»le proof. It 
might be said, countries are various in V^'Av nature; 
one is better than another, and the plants, the beasts, 
and the men^ ix^ one co^ntr^ may be not so w<^ll , 



constituted as in another. The nature of the soil 
alone might cause this* But the fact, that all the 
American beasts are inferior in their organization 
to those of other parts of the world, is not altoge- 
ther accurate. The squirrels in America are as 
pretty animals as they are elsewhere. The various 
kinds of deer, are as well shaped, and equally swift. 
I'he racoon, a species peculiar to America, is a 
handsome, lively animal* It is said, likewise, that 
all the animals common to both hemispheres are, 
in America, smaller than in the old world. This 
opinion arises from the circumstance that all the 
American species of beasts, and even of birds, form 
an intermediate gradation between two different 
kinds in Europe, so that they are not exactly the 
same, but constitute a connecting chain between 
the several degrees of the animal kingdom. Thus, 
for instance, the common Pennsylvanian hare (not 
the white hare, which has been found there, only 
within these two years,) is an itermediate between 
the rabbit and the hare; the partridge is the same 
between the European quail and partridge, &c. so 
that it might as well be said that ail animals in Ame- 
rica are larger, if they were compared with the 
European species next under them* The various 
kinds of deer cannot by any means be called smaller. 
The American elk, is a large stag, and properly 
the same as the large European stag, only some- 
what larger. The moose is properly the American 
elk, and according to credible accounts often weighs 
two thousand pounds. It is, therefore, assuredly 
not smaller than that of Europe. 

Nor is it imiversally true, that all animals, and 
even mankind, degenerate in America, as Buffon 
and Pau w maintain. The hot*ses, and the horn-cattle 
in Chili, Tucuman, Mexico, &c. have certainly not 
degenerated. In Connecticut there are oxen which 
weigh two thousand pounds. I must, however, 
acknowledge that the horses in the United States 
appeared to me very much degenerated, whatever 
care was taken of their breed. They are smaller, 
and universally weak in the hind parts, even when 
their fore paints are handsome* Neither have they 
any spirit. The horn-cattle too are small, even 
though they should weigh as much. That the de- 
scendants from the Europeans, in respect to bodily 
strength, at least the second or third generation, 
have very much degenerated, and in this respect 
generally seem to be far below the Europeans, I have 
already said. It would still remain, however, to in- 
quire how much ofthis is to be ascribed to the account 
of education and the mode of living. 1 have likewise 
thought, I remarked \ the provisions, fewer nou- 
rishing parts, contained in the same quantity. The 
meat looks well, but it is stringy, and less nutritious. 
It is also certain that there are fewer native spe* 
cies of birds and beasts, in America, than in pa- 
rallel climates of the old world. There appear to 
me, likewise, to be fewer individuals of every species. 
But all this does not prove ihat America was a part 
of the world, not long si nce^ covered with water, and 
if the contrary remains equally without proof, al- 
though the numerous marks of ancient cultivation, 
and the bones which have been discovered, of a 
large animal, no longer extant, seem to confirm it, 
we shal} do yery well to suspend our judgment in 
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Spallanzani was entinisted with the cabinet df 
natural history in the university; but he found 
himself almost the nominal depositary of a treasure 
which did not exist : he himself laid the founda- 
tions of it; and it is become, by his endeavours, one 
of the most valuable and useful. 

He enriched it by his repeated travels, both by 
sea and land, into Europe and Asiaj across the 
Appenine Mountains, the Alps and Krapacks, to 
the bottom of mines, amidst the ruins of volcanoes, 
and on the, brink of their craters: by these means 
he completed that vast collection of curiosities, 
which all the world's wealth could never have 
purchased ; because wealth can never supply the 
place of genius and discernment. 

In 1779 Spallanzani traversed Switzerland and 
the Grison territories. He proceeded to Geneva, 
where he rested a month with his friends; who 
were no less charmed with his conversation than 
with his writings. He then returned to Pavia, and 
published, in 1780, a new work in two volumes, in- 
titled, Dissertazioni di Fisted Animale e VegttabiU* 
Some of Spallanzani's experiments upon digestion, 
which he made for the improvement of his pupils, 
led him to study that mysterious operation. He 
repeated the experiments of Reaumur upon galli- 
naceous fowls; and observed, that trituration, 
which is, in this case, an assistant to digestion, is, 
nevertheless, not the efficient cause of it. He dis- 
cerned, that the gizzard of these birds, which, 
equal in sharpness to the keenest lancet, pulverises 
nuts and filberts, does not digest the powder which 
it forms; but that the nutritious matter thus 
reduced to powder undergoes a new transformation 
in the stomach, in order to render it an aliment con- 
genial to the nature of the blood and the humours 
of the 'body. He laid it down as an established 
principle, that digestion operates in the stomach 
of a great number of animals by the active energy 
of a certain juice, which dissolves the aliments re- 
ceived ; and with a view to render his demonstra- 
tion more incontestable, he had the courage to try 
some.experiments upon himself, and the address to 
complete his proofs by artificial digestions made in 
glasses upon bis table, effected from mixing the 
masticated nutriment with the gastric juice, which 
he found means to extract from the stomach of 
animals. 

This work gave oflence to Jolin Hunter. He 
published, in 1785, some observations upon diges- 
tion, where he took occasion to make very severe 
animadversions on Spalkoizani, who revenged 
himself by publishing this work in Italian, and 
addressing to Caldani, in 1788, Una LetteraApolo^e- 
tica in risposta alie Osservazioni del Signor Gicvanni 
Hunter. 

The second volume treats of the propagation of 
animals and plants. Spallanzani proves by expe- 
riments equally new and surprising, the existence 
of the germ before fecundation ; he demonstrates 
the existence of tadpoles in the females of five 
diiferent species of frogs, toads, and salamanders, 
before fecundation ; he relates the success of 
fecundations effected by art upon the tadpoles of 
these five species, and even upon a quadruped ; he 
shews, in the same manner, the seed in flowers, be- 
fore the emission of their prolific powder; and, 
by a nice and delicate anatomy, of which, perhaps, 
an idea can hardly be formed,he she ws, in iht spartium 
jnnccum^ the lobe as well as the seeds, in their integu- 
ments; he traces them through theirdiffcrent stages 
of budcling, before and after the possibility of being 
fecund ted, and leaves not the shadow of a doubt, 
but tlrat the seed and its integuments exist a long 
tiiin? before the flower begins to bud, and, conse- 
out-ntly, a Ion;; time before the prolific power can 
txi'i. He n pealed his ol^bcrvations upon many 
».;x(.ics of plants, with the s;^nie results; in short, 
\'v lifiseo jw>n»e individual pkiutsfiomremaie flowers, 
V :ii« !i toiiiauuci Iruitliil seed, tijough there cannot 
b^ tvcii Uie bh.^iujdt bUojiiCion oi liicir hdvn:tj any 1 



communication with the proHficpowder of the male 
flowers. Spallanzani, as was customary with hinij 
took the opportunity presented by the academic va- 
cations of the year 1781 to make a tour abroad, the 
principal object of which was to increase the col- 
lection of curiosities in the cabinet of Pavia. He set 
out in July for Marseilles, where he commenced a 
new history of the sea, which, though incomplete, 
would furnish an infinite number of new and 
curious facts, relating to several inhabitants of the 
waves. He afterwards proceeded to MasSa and 
Carrara, in order to observe the quarries of that 
marble in such great esteem among statuaries ; 
he returned to Spczzia, and brought back to Pavia 
animmense collection offishes,both of the testaceous 
and crustaceous description, which he deposited 
in this cabinet, of which bis travels had rendered 
him the worthy trustee. With the same views ahd 
with similar success, he visited the coasts of Istria 
in 1782, and the Appenine mountains in 1783, 
where he had an opportunity of observing the 
dreadful storms and the singular vapour which 
have rendered that year famous in meteorology. 
His fame daily increased : the emperor Joseph H. 
knew him when he was in Lombardy ; from the 
very first he sought the conversation of Spallanzani, 
and testified the great esteem which he entertained 
for his talents, b;- presenting him with his own por- 
trait set in gold. 

The university of Padua made him an offer, in 
the year 1785, of the professorship of natural 
history, then vacant by the death of Anthony 
Vallisneri, promising him> at the same time, more 
considerable perquisites than those which he en- 
joyed at Pavia; but the archduke doubled his 
salary, and permitted him to accompany to Con- 
stantinople the Chevalier Zuliani. He set out on 
this journey the 21st of August; on his road he 
made many observations upon the marine produc- 
tions which he met with in those latitudes, as well 
as upon the meteorological events daily ocqurring. 
He touched at several islands in the Archipelago, 
which he surveyed with a philosophical eye ; he 
descended towards Tioy, in order to visit those 
romantic abodes so beautifully described by the 
bard whom he most admired, and, ftlowly moving 
through those poetical recesses, he made some 
geological observations truly original. 

Spallanzani arrived at Constantinople on the 1 Ith 
of October, and continued there eleven months. 
The physical and moral phenomena of this ( ountry, 
hitherto unknown to him, riveted his attention ; he 
traversed the shores of both the seas, climbed the 
neighbouring hills, and visited the island of Chalki, 
where he discovered to the Turks a copper-mine, 
of which they were before entirely ignorant. He 
proceeded to the island of Principi, some miles 
distant from Constantinople, where he discovered 
an iron mine wholly unknown. He set out on his 
return to Europe the 1 6th of August, 1786, loaded 
with oriental spoils, composed of animals peculiar 
to those regions. 

(To be Continued,} 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Novit, quid toto fiat in orbe, 

Qu.d Seres, quid Thraces agant. 

Juvenal. 
[It may be remembered by those, who are even acrimoni- 
ously prejudiced ajjainst Mr. Cobhett, that the following 
work is free from any illiberal or unfounded remarks up- 
on our national character; that it is not a party produciion; 
that it aspires and has attained to the dignity of a per- 
manent work ; that it is a genuine register of important 
incidents; and is a remarkably cheaj). useful and correct 
publication. Its tone, as might be expec:ed, is manly, 
but its expression is dii.creet and tcmptrae. It deserves, 
and will receive, the attfnrive perusal of every honest 
seeker after trulh and information, whether he is •*©£ i^aul 
or AppoMos." 
C0BBETT*S VeEKLT POLITICAL REGISTER. 

This work, which has uircatiy met wiih succtss 
that the cciiloi* Lclicvjb to bs; wr.LwUl u ;jai-.iici in 



the history of periodical publications, is intended 
to be the most ample and complete repository of 
political and historical knoukdge that ever appear- 
ed in Ent^land or any other country. The contents 
are as follow : I. An historical account of the Pro^ 
ceedings in Parliament ^ somewhat in the same man- 
ner, but more minute, than the account of those 
proceedings usually contained in the Annual Regis- 
ters. II. AW State Paper Sy whether they immedi- 
ately relate to Great Britain or not ; and, under 
this head, care is taken to recur to such comj>acts 
and translations of past times as do, or may, affect 
the circumstances of the present time. For ia- 
stance, the same number which contains a discus- 
sion of that partof the treaty of Amiens which re- 
lates to Ciuiana, also contains such parts of the 
treaties of Utrecht and of Paris as relate to the 
Frenph and tiie Portuf^uesc territoi-y in that partof 
the world. Ag^in : in order to shew what the views 
of France arc in preventing England from having 
treaties of commerce with other nations, extracts 
are made from thirteen treaties between France 
and other powers, in which the Republic has either 
made, or stipulated for treaties of commerce. So 
that the Register does, in fact, contain ail the au- 
thentic materials and information that can possibly 
be necessary to the forming of a correct judgment 
on current events. III. Fair and free discussions oi 
the measures of government, whether relating to 
foreign affairs, colonies, commerce, manufactums, 
revenue, debts, expenditures, laws civil, military or 
ecclesiastical. On these various and important 
subjects the work already contains such informatioii 
as the editor is led to hope has been of some sern'cc 
to the country. Nor are transactions, of a nature 
not so immediately political, excluded from notice ; 
as in the instances of the letters to Sir Joseph Banks 
and Mr. Otto. In short, every thing which mate- 
rially afl'ects, directly or indirectly, the interest or 
honor of the British nation, is in this work, a sub- 
ject of remark, if not of ample mvestigaiion. 
1 V. Brief notices of all new books afid pamphlets that 
relate to history, politics political economy, or that 
bear upon subjects connected therewith. In some 
instances the principles and statements of works 
so noticed are examined and controverted ; but the 
general intention of this department is to point out 
to the reader, and to put on record, the existence 
of the several works that relate more particularly 
to the events of the present time. Twenty-four 
books and pamphletsof this description haveairea- 
dy been noticed. ...The p.4.ceding importHnt hedd% 
are followed by a selection of such Forcijrn JntfOi- 
gence and Domestic Occurrences as are of some puV 
iic imiKJi tance -, to which are added a weekly ac- 
count of Promotions^ Births^ Marriages^ Deaths^ 
Prices of Stocks^ oiCorn^ Meet, Bready &c. also of the 
Course of Exchange and of the Changes o/ ihe Weather. 
Each number closes with a Summary View of the 
most important Political Occurrences^ whether foreign 
or domestic. 

Such are the weekly contents of the work. Li 
form is a Royal Octavo^wxih a double column, and fe- 
lio d pages, for the convenience of reference. Thii 
form renders the work manageable. The num- 
bers are so many sheets of a volume, «ivhich will be 
completed at the end of the half year, and will con- 
tain 416 pages, besides the General Titlcy Table of 
Contents^ Supplement and Index^ of which it is neces- 
sary to say a few words. That part of the work, 
which appears weekly, will form a chronicle : not 
only of public events and transactions, but of the 
opinions entertained relative thereto. This, how- 
ever, is not quite enough to render the work 5<> 
complete as the editor could wish it. There are 
many articles, such as parliamentary reports and 
other papei-s, for instance, which would overloitd 
the weekly numbers, but which it is, neverthclet>s» 
necessary to preserve. Such paj>ers, therefore^ 
together with all tlie other various subjcru, u^uJ- 
iy iu.ludcv; iuth. AiUiuui£e^;:»ura,iiUu uii 
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thatthose Registers have neveryet touched uponjTvill 
Ibrmthe Supplement to the half yearly volume, in 
vhichwill be included an account of all new publi- 
cations foreign and domestici a complete history of 
the theatre, 8cc. &c. and which will close with an 
Historical Summary and a complete and copious /n- 
dex» A General Title and TaSle of Contents will be 
printed at the same time ; and clue notice will be 
given of the time and mannerof obtaining ihewhole. 

Subscriptions and orders for this Register will be 
received by JOHN MORGAN, No. 51, South Se- 
cond Street, Philadelphia, and by EZRA SAR- 
CEANT 8c Co. No. 1*29, Water Street, New- York. 
The price of the weekly Number is 20 cents each. 
They can be forwai*ded by post to any part of the 
United States, at the same expence as any other 
newspaper. 

Each Number contains full as much Ittter-press 
as any other newspaper, und is entirely unencum- 
bered with advertisements, or with useless matter 
of any kind. The annual expence is only 10 dols. 
40 cents, and as the supplementary part win have 
no stamp, and will be supplied as cheap as possible, 
tht two volumes which will complete the year, will 
in proportion to the quantity of print (which will 
be equal to upwards of three thousand pa^es of the 
common Annual Registers), be as cheap as any 
book published in London. 

^CT' Complete sets may be had, on early appli- 
cation as above. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOU TNE KJJir FOLIO. 
Mr. Gi fiord, commenting upon a virulent pas- 
sage in the fourth satire of Juvenal, has a sarcasm 
at the beetle blindness of the darkling commenta- 
tor, which reminds us of one of the most severe 
passages in the Baviad and Maeviad* The passage 
as it appears in the new translation, runs thus : 
Wb»D the lose Flavius, drunk with fury, tore 
The prostrate world, that bled at every pore, 
A«d Rome beheld, in body and in mind, 
A bald pate Nero rise to curse mankind. 
The Old Scholiast says these four lines provoked 
the emperor t© send Juvenal into banishment. This 
is a judicious thought, as they must be allowed to 
be much more offensive than the short reflection on 
Paris, in the seventh satire, which is commonly 
cited as the cause of his exile. There are, how- 
ever, two objections, Mr. G. slyly adds, which I 
own have their weight with me ; first, that Domi- 
tian would have thrown the author of so severe a 
passage from the Tarpeian rock, instead of send- 
ing him into Egypt ; and secondly, that he was 
luckily dead, as the Critic would have found, if he 
had read a few lines further, when it was written ! 

The fame of some of our new Country Banks has 
induced many French Bankers to tome over to 
learn the art of lending money without cash. 

** Wit makes the man, the want of it the fellow.** 
A^ccording to the principle of PopK there were a 
great many Fellows at the late Masquerades. 

\_Morn. Post. 

The follwing is a whimsical pun. " The alarm- 
ists stiH continue to Jaw about the ^m trade." 

"Mrs. Jordan has adjusted her engagement with 
lire proprietors of Drury-lanc Theatre," at ybru-^c^? 
^gruineas per week ; a sum highly honourable to their 
liberality, and justly due to her talents. 

■Raphael's famous Nativity lately brought three 
thousand guineas at the Europkan Museum, St. 
Jan>cs's-square : a distinguished amateur, near 
Cavendish' square, is reported to be the purchaser. 

Flesh colour is announced among the fashionable 
colours of the present month. This must be al- 
ways the case when it is the fashion to go ha'/ naked* 



We are glad to retid the following in a Londofl 
paper. There is no doubt, but the book in question 
is both true and beautiful. *^ This day is published, 
in one volume, l-n^o. price 6s. The Spirit of Anti- 
Jacobinism for 1802 (to be continued annually); 
being a collection of essays, letters, dissertations, 
and other pieces, in prose and verse, on subjects 
religious, moral, political, and literary; partly se- 
lected from fugitive publications of the day, and 
partly original....Among the original pieces (which 
will ever form by much the greater part of the vo- 
lume) are contribution3,which will be regularly con- 
tinued from some of the first poets and prose-wri- 
ters of the present day. 

Published by J. Whittle, at the Anti-Jacobin 
Office, No. ."5. Southampton-si rcet. Strand; and 
sold by Cobbet and Morgan, at the Crown and Mi- 
tre, Pall-raall ; Chappie, No. 166, PHll-mall; Hurst, 
Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers in town 
and country." 

The following will give American parents some 
idea of the early moral and literary instruction,, 
which youth in Scotland enjoy. " Wants a situa- 
tion, a young lad. from Scotland, who writes a fine 
hand, and is forward in arethmetic, and a good La- 
tin scholar : his friends would be happy to fix him 
with some reputable merchant, banker, or trades- 
man ; he is in his thirteenth year, of reputable pa- 
rents, of good disposition, and would make himself 
useful : he has been brought up with strict princi- 
ples of religion ; has been but ten days in town. 
For fiirther particulars, apply to No. 6. John-street, 
lead to Portland-st." 

[Lcm. paper. 

We publish the following from a London paper, 
and hope that these Tables, for the comfort and 
health of the Student, may be imported into 
America, and that as the scholar leans upon them 
he may experience additional brightnessof thought, 
and a quicker fluency of expression. " By his 
Majesty's Royal letters patent. — Pocock*s Elevating 
Tables^ on a principle entirely new, which can be 
adapted to those suitable for the Libraries of 
Noblemen, the officers of State, those of gentlemen 
of the law, merchants* counting-houses, and the 
the studies of artists, and are calculated to accom- 
modate every person who writes, reads, draws, or 
studies; the altitude being varied at pleasure, 
whereby they are made to suit a sitting or a 
standing position, which is a very great alleviation 
to those gentlemen who sit or stand in one posture, 
for the above or other purposes many hours to- 
gether, either of which positions, long continued, 
is very wearisome, greatly injurious to the health, 
and often ruinous to the constitution ; but a change 
from a sitting to a standing posture, and vice versa, 
as often as may be required, must be a great relief 
and convenience, partictilarly as a change from a 
standing-desk to a sitting-desk, and even to the 
flat surface of a table, is so easily obtained, for 
the sorting of papers, or other purposes, without 
deranging any thing lying thereon ; and this on a 
principle so perfectly secure, at any altitude, that 

it cannot be put out of order. May be had at 

Pocock's, No. 26, Southampton-street, Strand, the 
Warehouse for his Patent Boethema Matrcsses, 
Patent Improved Sofas, Couches, Easy Chairs, 
Redining Chair Beds, Carving Chairs, Rising 
Stools, and various other articles of useful mecha- 
nical furniture, peculiarly adapted for ease, com- 
fort, and repose, and which gives that great relief 
the changes of position only can afford." 

Extract of a letter from Paris^ dated Aug. 10, 1802. 
" Literature in all its branches is most unro- 
miitingly pursued and encouraged in the metropolis 
of the republic. Every man of learning, whether 
native or foreigner, is here courted and paid the 
most marked attention to, invited to exert his 



ialents, atid is well rewarded for any new iuven- 
tion or discovery. For this purpose, the Gori-rn- 
ment and Ministers render themselves easy of 
access, and individuals arc forward in proniotii^i; 
their introduction and success in every l)niiicli of 
literary effort. It is the same with respect to 
mechanical arts and workmen of all descriptior.s. 
There appears now to exist in Paris one universal 
emulation, and that is to repair the evils of the 
revolution as fast as possible, by encouraging 
every person capable of seconding their laudable 
views. In a recent instance, the Chief Consul 
liberally and wisely ordercH a premium, voted by 
the National Institute to a foreigner (a German 
residing at Vienna) for the improvement of the 
Lunar Tables, to be doubled, paying the additional 
sum out of his own pocket, and accompanying the 
whole with an invitation to the party to repair 
to Paris, where he will be provided for. 

I am at this moment engaged in translating into 
English a valuable work, written by an eminent au- 
thor here, to point out a plan for improving the 
French language, by making the vrriting and 
pronunciation of it correspond, and doing away the 
caprices and variations for which it is so remarkable. 
Without a friend, or even a single acquaintance in 
Paris, I have myself, within one week, procured as 
much literary employment as I can possibly attend 
to, by mere personal application to the parties : I 
have acquired three or four valuable patrons, in 
consequence of laying before them a copy of a work 
I lately published in London." 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor will deem it an act o£ literary kindness, 
if any gentleman possessing the JDidot edition 
stereotype of Phadrus^ Sallusty and the Vicar of 
Wakefield, in the French translation^ will be so 
courteous as to send them, for a short time, with 
the address of the owner, to No. 25, North Second 
Street, or to point out where they may be obtained 

The Editor wishes to be informed, where he can 
procure the London Town and Country Magazine 
from the year 1773 to 1780 inclusive, and he will 
likewise be particularly obliged if some literary vir- 
tuoso will indicate in what public or private library 
may be found a quaint book of the fifteenth century, 
entitled, '* A Paradise of Daintie Devices." 

The Editor is particularly obliged to some gen- 
tleman trafficking to the East Indies who has 
communicated to him a valuable file of *< The 
Government Gazette" of Madras, together with a 
circular from Mr. Richard Taylor, the proprietor 
of that paper. The Editor will be very happy to 
exchange the Port Folio for a publication so in- 
genious as the Madras, Gazette, and, in such a 
commerce, will always esteem himself the gainer. 
He will also cheerfully convey to Mr. Taylor any 
American intelligence, that may interest that 
gentleman, or prove of public utility. 

The poetry of " Dactyl and Comma" has been 
much praised by men of good taste. We wish for 
more specimens. As they profess to be but 
beginners in the business of poetry, we hope, for 
tht credit of the house, that they will be diligent 
and punctual* 

The return of Ferdinando is greeted with a cor- 
dial welcome. 

We cannot agree to any censure of the magician, 
Mrs. Radcliff*e. In her Romance we discover 
many delightful forms, and we look with as much 
interest at her pictures of Banditti, as at any which 
« Savage Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew.S 

Thci-e musing Fancy takes her stand, 

Tlie chiM of Genius and of spleen, 

And waves her visionary ward, 

To realize her piccur'El sf ene. 
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As I could write and cypher, (as the phrast 
18,) C next thought of sending me to New- 
foundland, to assist in a store-house. For this 
purpose he negociated with a Mr. Iloldsworthy of 
Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I Itft 
Ashburion with little expectation of seeing it again, 
and indeed with little care, and rode with my 
godfather to the dwelling of Mr, Holdsworthy. 
On seeing me, this great man observed, with a 
look of pity and contempt that I was '* loo small," 
and sent me away sufficiently mortified. I expect- 
ed to be very ill received by my godfather, but he 
said nothing. lie did not, however, choose to take 
me back himself, but sent me in the passage boat 
to 'J'otncss, from whence I was to walk home. On 
the passage, the boat was driven by a midnight 
storm on the rocks, and I escaped with life almost 
by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, 
and I had little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised, by 
my consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster 
was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I 
went when little more than thirteen. 

My master, whose name was Full, though a 
gross and ignorant, was not an ill natur^ man; at 
least not to me : and my mistress used me with un- 
varying kindnes's, moved perhaps by my weakness 
and tender years. In return, I did what I could 
to requite her, and my good will was not over* 
looked* 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew' very 
numerous. On ordinary occasions, such as short trips 
to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted only of 
my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, 
and myself: when we had to go farther;, lb Ports- 
mouth, for example, an additional hand was hired 
for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued 
nearly a twelve month ; and here I got acquainted 
with nautical terms, and contracted a love for the 
sea, which a lapse of thirty years has but little 
diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life 
of hardship. I was not only a " ship boy on the high 
and giddy mast,*' but also in the cabin, where every 
menial office fell to my lot; yet if 1 was restless and 
discontented, I can safely say, it was not so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from all 
possibility of reading : as my master did not pos- 
sess, nor do I recollect seeing during the whole 
lime of my abode with him, a single book of any 
description, except the Coasting Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was 
not negligent in seeking such information as pro- 
mised to be useful ; and I therefore, frequented, at 
my leisure hours, such vessels as dropt into 
Torbay. On attempting to get on board one of 
these, which I did at midnight, I missed my 
footing and fell into the sea. The floating away of 
the boat alarmed the man on deck, who came to the 
ship's side just in lime to see me sink. 

He immediately threw out several ropes, one of 
which providentially (for I was unconscious of it) 
entangled itself about me, and I was drawn up to 
the surface, till a boat could be got round. The 
usual methods were taken to recover rpe, and I 
awoke in bed the next morning, remembering 
nothing but the horror I felt, when I first found 
. myself unable to cry out for assistance. • 

This was not my only escape, but I forbear to 
speak of them. An escape of another kind was 
now preparing for me, which deserves all my no- 
lice as it was decisive of my future fate. 

On Chnstmas day (1770) I was surprised by a 
message from my godfather, saying that he had 
sent a man and horse to bring me to Asbburton, and 
desiring me to set out without dolay. My master, 
as well as myself, supposed it was lo spend the 



holidays there; and he, therefore, made no objec- 
tion to my going. We were, however, both mistaken. 

Since 1 had lived at Brixham, I had broken olfall 
connection with Ashburton^ I had no relation there 
but my poor brother,* who was yet too young for any 
kind of correspondence, and the conduct of my god- 
father towards me, did not entitle him to any por- 
tion of my gratitude, or kind remembrance. I 
lived, therefore, in a sort of sullen independence 
on all I had formerly known, and thought without 
regret of being abandoned by every one to my fate. 
But I had not been overlooked. The women of 
Brixham, who travelled to Ashburton twice a week 
with fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trowsers. They 
mentioned this to the people of Ashburton, and 
never without commisserating my change of con- 
dition. This tale often repealed, awakened at length 
the pity of Iheir auditors, and, as the next step, 
their resentment against the man who had reduced 
me to such a state of wretchedness. In a large 
town, this would have had little efi'tict>but in a place 
like Ashburton, where every report speedily be- 
comes the common property of all the inhabitants, 
it raised a murmur which my godfather found him- 
self either unable or unwilling to withstand : he 
therefore determined, as I have just observed, to 
recall me ; which he could easily do, as I wanted 
some months of fourteen, and consequently was 
not yet bound. 

All this I learned on my arrival : and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened to 
kinder sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holidays I returned to my darling 
pursuit, arithmetic : my progress was now so rapid, 
that in a few months I was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assist my master, (Mr. E. 
Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. Ashe 
usually gave me a trifle on those occasions, it 
raised a thought in me, that by engaging with him 
as a regular assistant, and undertaking the instruc- 
tion of a few evening scholars, 1 might, with a 
little additional aid, be enabled to support myself. 
God knows, my ideas of support at this time were 
of no very extravagant nature. I had besides another 
object in'view. Mr. Hugh Snierdon, my first master, 
was now grown old and infirm ; it bccni;::d unHkely 
that he should hold out above three or lour years: 
and I fondly flattered myself that notwithstanding 
my youth, I might possibly be appointed to suc- 
ceed him. I was in my fifteenth year, when I 
built these castles; a storm, however^ was collect- 
ing, which unexpectedly burst upon me, and 
swept them all away. 

On mentioning my little plan to C he treated 

it with the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his 
turn, that as I had learned enough at school and 
more than enough, he must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty (so indeed he had ;) he 
added, that he had been negociating with hiscousin, 
ashoemakerofsomerespectability;v. ho had liberally 
agreed to take me without a fee, as an apprentice. I 
was so shocked at this intelligence, that I did not 
remonstrate; but went in sullenness and silence to 



• Of my brother, here introduced for the last time, I 
must jet say a few words. He was literally 

The child of misery, baptized in tears ; 
and the short passage of his life did not belie the melancholy 
presage of his infancy. When he was seven years old, the 
parish bound him out to a husbandman of the name •f Lc- 
man, with whom he endured incredible hardships, which I 
ha(> it not in my power to alleviate. At nine years of age 
he broke his thigh, and 1 took that opportunity to teach 
him to read and write. When my own situation was im- 
proved, I persuaded him to try the sea ; he did so, and was 
taken on board t ho Egmont, on condition that his master 
should receive his wages. The time was now fast approach- 
ing when I could serve him ; but he was doomed to know 
no favourable change of fortuaci be fell sick, and died at 
Cork. 



my new master, to whqm I was soon afterT)ound,* 
till I should r.ttaia the age of twenty -ione. 

The family consisted of four Journeymen^ two 
sons about my own a^;c, and an apprentice some- 
what older. In tliese tiicre was nothing remarkable; 
but my mastiir himself was th<i strangest creature! 
He was a PresbyttrikU, whose reading was enlirely 
confined to the small tracts published on ihe Exeter 
Controversy. As these (at least his portion of them) 
were all on one side, he entertuintd no doubt of 
their infallibility, and being noisy and disputatious, 
was sure to silence his opponents ; and became, 
in consequence of it, intolerably arro^^ant and con- 
ceited. He was not, however, indebted solely to 
his knowledge of the subject for his triumph : be 
was possessed ofFenning's Dictionary, and he made 
a moht sinji^ular use of it. His custom was to fix on 
any word in conmion use, and then to get by heart 
the synonym, or periphrasis by which it was ex- 
plained in the book; this he constantly substituted 
for the other, and as his opponents were commonly 
ignorant of his meaning, his victory was complete. 

With such a man I was not likely to add much 
to my stock of knowledge, small as it was ; and 
indeed nothing could well be smaller. At this 
period I had read nothing but a black letter ro- 
mance called Parismus and Parismenus, and a few 
loose magazines which my mother had brought 
from South Molton. The Bible, indeed, I was 
well acquainted with ; it was the favourite study 
of my grandmother, and reading it frequently 
with her, had impressed it atmngly on mv mind ; 
these then, with the Imitation of Thomas a Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her death bed, 
constituted the whole of my literary acquisitions. 

As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred) I made no progress in it; and was conse- 
quently little regarded in the family, of which I 
sunk by degrees into the common drudge : this 
did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resign the 
hopes of one day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
and, thei'efore, secretly prosecuted my faYouritc 
study, at every interval of leisure. 

These intervals were not very frequent; and 
when the use 1 made of them was found out, they 
were rendered still less so* I could not guess the 
motives for this at first ; but at length I discovered 
that my master intended his youngest son for the 
situation to which 1 aspired. 

1 possessed at this time but one book in the world: 
it was a treatise on Algebra, given to me by a young* 
woman who had found it in a lodging bouse. 1 con- 
sidered it as a treasure ; but it was a ti'easure locked 
up : for it stipposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equation, and I kn,ew nothin^g of the 
matter. My master's son had purchased Fennm^'i 
Intixxluction: this was precisely what I wanted, but 
he carefully concealed it from me, and I was in- 
debted to chance alone for stumbling upon his hiding 
place. I sat up for the greatest part of severiJ 
nights successively, and, before he suspected thit 
his treatise was discovered, had completely masttf- 
ed it. ' I could now enter ui>on my own , and th?l 
carried me pretty far into the science. 

This was not done.without difficulty. I bad not t 
farthing on earth, nor a fl-iend to give me one : 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in despite of the 
flippant remark of Lord Oxford,) were, for the 
most part, as completely out of my reach as a crown 
and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource, but the 
utmost caution andl secrecy were necessary in apply- 
ing to it* I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as 
possible, and wrought my problems on them 
with a blunted awl: for the rest, my memory vras 
tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it to a 
great extent. 

CTo be continued*) 

• My indenrure, which now lies before me, i» dated tk* 

first t>f J^nuar/, 17r2. 
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MlHOims OF THE LtPE AHD WttlTlNOS OF LAZARUS 
SPAVLANZAXl, THE CELEBBATr.D NATI'RALIST. 

LAZARUS SPALLANZAN I was born atvScan- 
dianoy in the cleparlmcnt of Crostolo, on the lOih 
of JaauuvVi \72J; lie was the son of John Nicholas 
Spallanzani, a counsellor of great repute, and of 
Luciiu Zij^liani : he commenced his studies in his 
own c ouniry, and at the age of fifteen went to Reg- 
g'lo de Modena, where he prosecuted them with 
the utmost assiduity. The Jesuits, who initiated 
him into the study of polite literature, and the Do- 
minican friars who heard of hit vast improvements, 
were desirous of attaching him to their order; 
but his passion for knowledge led him to Bologna, 
where his relation, Laura Bassi, a lady 4cscr\'edly 
celebrated for her genius, her eloquence, and her 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mathematics, 
was, at that time, one of the most illustrious pro- 
fessors of that university, and, indeed, of all Italy. 
Under the direction of this enlightened guide, Spal- 
lanzani learned to prefer the study of Nature to that 
of her commentators, or to estimate the real value 
of the commentary in proportion to the comparison 
it bore with the original ; he soon perceived the 
wisdom of her instructions, and ere long experien- 
ced iJieir happy effects. 

Spallanzani's taste for philosophy was by no 
means exclusive ; he studied his own language with 
peculiar attention, made a considerable proficiency 
in the I-atin, and moi-e particularly applied himself 
to the French and Greek. Spallanzani,in confor- 
mity to the inclinations of a father who loved him, 
applied to the study of jurisprudence; lie was even 
on the point of being admitted a doctor, when An- 
thony Vallisn^ri, professor of natural history at 
Padua, induced him to renounce that intention, by 
promising the consent of his father, who was so 
sensibly affected at his thus devoting himself to his 
witt, that he left him at liberty to pursue his own 
Inclinations: from that n^oment he addicted him- 
self to the study of mathematics; but without dis- 
continuing that of the ancient and modern langua- 
ges. 

Spallanzani was soon well known in Italy; and 
his own country was the first to do homage to his 
talents. In the year 1754k the university of Reg- 
gio chose him professor of'^Iogic, metaphysics, and 
Greek; hecontinued todeliverhis lectures there for 
sixyeai*s, consecrating to physical researches, those 
intervals of leisure which his vocation admitted. 
Some new discoveries excited his passion for natu- 
ral history, which was continually augmented by 
the success of his early efforts. His observations 
upon the animalculu in infusions attracted the 
attention of Huller, and of Bonnet, who pointed 
out the path by which he himself had ascended to 
such a degree of eminence, and already proclaim- 
ed hiin to the learned world as nature's interpreter. 
In 1 760 Spallanzani was invited to the university 
of Modena: though his interest might have prompt- 
ed him to accept the advantageous offers of the 
respective universities of Coimbra, Parma, and 
Cesena, yet his patriotism and attachment to his 
Sillily decided him in the resolution of limiting 
his exertions to the Service of his country. The 
same considerations induced him to reject some 
years after, the proposals of the academy of Peters- 
burgh. He resides! at Modena till the year 1768, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that his own un- 
aided powers had created a race of illustrious men, 
who «lill shine Ibrth the glory of Italy. In the 
number of these must be reckoned Venturi, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Modena; Belloni, 
bishop of Carpi; Lucchesini, embassador of the late 
king of Prussia; and Angelo Massa> the poet of 
Parma. 

During his residence at Modena, Spallanzani 
ptiblished, in 1765, a treatise, mituled Saggio di 
Osstrtazioni Microscopiche conce^rimte il Sistenta di 
A^ccdham Bufon. hilih P^mphkl he established, 



upon the most ingenious and well founded experi- 
nicr.ts, the ani.iicliiy of mlcro*'COpic ajiim;;!i ula. 
He stPt Ills v.ork to Bonnet, who formed his 
jiidj^ment of the auliorby ll.is production, and who 
lived to see the ncoomplisl.mcnt of the favourable 
prediction which he then pronounced. From that 
moment the closest intimacy was cemented between 
these two philosophers: which continued to the end 
of their lives. 

In the same year Spallanzani produced a disser- 
tation truly original: De Lafiididus ab aqua Resiiian- 
tibus: he there demonstrated, by the most striking 
experiments, contrary to the received opinion, that 
the phoenonunon, which, in the style of infantine 
recreation, is termed ducks and drakes, is not pro- 
duced by the tlasiicity of the water; but by the 
change of direction which the stone undergcs in 
Its motion after having struck upon the water when 
it ascends the inflexion of the cavity indented by 
the shock. 

In 1768 Spallanzani prepared the philosophers 
for the surprising discoveiies with which he was to 
present lliem in the course of his life, by publish- 
ing his Prodromo di un Opera da Imprimersi sopra 
ie Riproduzioni AnimaVu He there sketched the 
plan of a work w l.ich he was composing on this 
important subject; but this simple prospectus re- 
vealed more sources of philosophical information 
than all the books which had hitherto appeared: 
because it pointed out the method which must be 
pursued in those mysterious inquiries, and collect- 
ed, under one view, many unexpected facts; parti- 
cularly the existence of tadpoles, interior to the 
period of fecundation in many species of toads and 
frogs ; the regeneration oi the head in decapitated 
bodies of snails, which he had already communi- 
cated to Bonnet in the year 1766, and which was, 
for a short time, disputed, notwithstanding the re- 
peated confirmation of this phcenomenon by Heris- 
sant and Lavoisier: he also finally demonstrated it 
some time afterwards in a work, intituled, Memorie 
deila Socieia Italiana ; by the instance of the repro- 
duction of the tail, legs, and jaws in the mutilated 
aquatic Salamander, 'iliese facts astonish to this 
day, when reflected on, though time may have ren- 
dered them familiar to our senses ; and it is not 
easy to decide which presents greater claims to 
admiration, the ability of Spallanzani in afibrding 
such incontestible proofs, or the indefaiigability 
and undaunted boldness which he manifested in 
pursuing and demonstrating the results of his ar- 
duous and surprising experiments. It will ever be 
a subject of regret, that the project of his great 
work was not realized ; but a variety of circum- 
stances prevented him from yielding to the solici- 
tations of his friends in that particular. 

The physiology of Haller, which Spallanzani was 
studying, fixed his attention on the circulation of 
the blood, in which he discovered many remarkable 
phoenomena. In 1768 he published a small work. 
DeW azione dat* cuore ne*vusi Sjnguigtii nuove 
Osservazioni ; and he reprinted it in 1^73 with three 
new dissertations : De* Fenanteni deila Circjlazione 
osservata neV giro ttniversali de* Vast ; de Fcnomeni 
delta Circolazione Languente ; de moti del sangue inde- 
pendente dell* azione del cuore e del pulsare dtflle ylr- 
terie. This book, little known, comprises a series 
of the most refined and delicate observations and 
experiments upon a subject of which our knowledge 
was before extremely superficial. 

When the university of Pavia was reestablished 
upon a more extensive plan, the empress Maria 
Theresa, through the medium of the Count de 
Firmian, invited Spallanzani to fill the place of 
professor of natural history. His great reputation 
obtained him this distinction which was solicited 
for him by many celebrated men. 

On his arrival at the university, Spallanzani se- 
lected Bonnet's Contemplation de la Nature for the 
subject of his lectures: he supplied its deficiencies, 
developed tlie ideas, and illustrated the justness of 



it3 theory by his own experiments ; he translated 
it into lialiun, and enriched it with notes: he like- 
wise adtlcd a preface, where he took occasion to 
remark the subjects of animal and vegetable 
economy; whicii more especially merited the 
attention of his pupils, as it sometimes pointed out 
tothem the means of . succeeding inthese researches. 
He published the fii*st \oluraeof his translation in 
i7Gy, and the second in 1770. 

Spallanzani's intimacy with Bonnet influenced 
his genius, which insensibly adopted the severe 
metltodical maimer of the Genevan philosopher ; 
he gloried in being his pupil, and employed his 
meditations upon his admirable productions with 
evernew delight; whence it happened that he was 
ix>werfully incited to search in nature the proofs 
of Bonnet's opinion upon the generation of organic 
bodies ; a subject which, for a considerable limei 
engrossed his whole att#*ntion. In the year 1776 
he published the two first volumes of his Opuscoli di 
Fisica Animale e Vegetabile j they consist of illus- 
trations of a part of the microscopic observations 
which had already appeared. Wholly absorbed 
by the great phenomenon of generation, he examin- 
ed the opinion of Needham, in order to demonstrate 

its impossibility Needham, dissatisfied with 

Spallanzani's mici*oscopic observations, which in- 
validated his doctrine of an imaginary vegetal)le 
power imparting motion to matter, challenged the 
professor of Reggie to revise what he had publish- 
ed ; but he avoided a formal reply by publishing % 
series of new facts and experiments. 

He demonstrated that the animalcula of infusions 
are produced by germens ; that there are some, e,g» 
certain species of eggs and seeds, which are 
equally proof against the severity of the most in- 
tense cold and the heat of boiling water. On this 
occasion he treated of the influence of cold upon 
animals, and proved, that the lethargic numbness 
of some during winter docs not at all depend 
upon the impression which the cold makes upoa 
the blood, since a frog, deprived of its blood, be- 
comes lethargic when it is chilled in ice, and then 
«wims as usual when it has recovered its natural 
warmth. He demonstrated, in the same manner, 
that odours, various liquors, and a vacuum, act 
upon animalcula as upon other animals; that they 
are oviparus, viviparous, and hermaphit>dites. 

The second volume of this work is a voyage into 
regions still more unknown. A sublime pencil had 
already delineated them, but the picture was not 
finished from nature. Spallanzani gives a history 
of spermatic animalcula, which tlieir eloquent 
historian invariably confounds with the animalcula 
of infusions. One cannot but admire the modest 
difndenceof this new philosopher, struggling almost 
always againstthe conviction of his own senses, and 
the authority of Buffbn; and he appears to admit, 
with much reluctance, the result of these observa- 
tions, multiplied and varied in a thousand different 
ways, which expose the weak foundations upon 
which the system of organic malecules is erected. 
Spallanzaiii afterwards describes the wheel- 
animal and the sloth, two species of animalcula, 
the monsters of the microscopic world, singular 
from their figiu'e and organization, but still more 
so from their faculty of resuming life after a total 
suspension of all its apparent acts during many 
years: it is this phcenomenon which he moi^c 
especially considers in order to ascertain the limits 
and conditions of it, to enable him to invt stigatc its 
causes, and connect them with others, to which 
they are analogous. He annexed to this collection 
an account of that appearance on certain bodies 
which is called mould; he shewed that its seeds 
float in the air; and he remarked, that the mi- 
croscopic funguses were distinguished from other 
plants by their tendency to grow in all directions, 
without being subjected to the almost universal 
law of the pcrpendicularitv of the stem to tiie 
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the case, and consider the question as yet unset- 
tled. 

But whether America be new or old, there is no 
occasion to derive its inhabitants fix>ni elsewJiere. 
Tills is the shortest solution. With regard to 
America there can be no difficulty on account of 
lU proximity lo the north of Asia. But with res- 
pect to ilie islands of .the South Sea, tliere is much 
more, because they are so far distant from all other 
land, and the inhabitants knew not enough of navi- 
gation to have come from so far. Even in this 
case, however, ways might be found out; such as, 
that those islands are part of a continent now sunk, 
An explanation would be possible without recurring 
to emigration. I will not dii*ectly maintain that 
upon land which the waters have left bare, at first 
plants, then animals, and at length men, wculd by 
the plastic power of internal nature be formed ; 
such an opinion would be too novel, too bold, and 
wpuld be cried down as a paradox ; but I believe so 
much as this to be ascertained, that insects are pro* 
duced without seeds or eggs, concerning which bub- 
ject I shall make the following extract : " That 
hurtful insects are produced from eggs which have 
lain concealed every where in the earth, ever since 
the creation, is not conformable to the general ex- 
perience ; seeing that worms are found in seeds, in 
nuts, in wood, in stones, and even in leaves ; and 
seeing likewise that these little insects which swim 
and fly unseen in stinking water, in sour wine and 
in corrupt air favour the opinion of those who main- 
tain, that the bad smells themselves, and the exha- 
lations from plants, from the earth and from stag- 
nant waters, produce the rudiments of such animal- 
cula. The circumstance that after their first pro- 
iuction they propagate by eggs or impregnation, 
proves nothing against their immediate origin ; for 
every animal receives together with its intestines 
the organs and the means of propagation." 

Upon such an island, rising naked from the sea, 
grass would be found after the lapse of a few years. 
How does the seed get there ? I have not ventured 
in these days to ascribe the operations of nature to 
the deity for fear of being charged with hyper- 
physical orthodoxy ; even the expression *< Soul of 
the world" would perhaps have sounded hyper- 
physical ; and therefore I used with full deliberation 
that of internal nature. 

AN author's evenings. 

FOR TRE PORTFOLIO, 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS, COLON AND SPONDEE. 

Mr. Maurice, the indefatigable researcher among 
the antiquities of India^ has the following memora- 
ble passage in the preface to his elaborate work. 
It is a true picture of the sanguine hopes, and 
torturing disappointmentsofaliterarary adventurer. 

*^ Conscious that I had by continued inquiry, 
extensive reading, and intense application, en- 
deavoured to prepare myself for the important 
task; I too eagerly indulged those sanguine expec- 
tations of success, which were entertained by the 
private circle of my friends. Enjoying from na- 
ture a very ample portion of those high and volatile 
spirits, which as they are often in early youth the 
occasion of many errors, so in riper years they too 
frequently buoy up with false hopes the deluded 
imagination ; I suffered those spirits to betray me 
into the most fatal delusions. I exulted in the fair 
prospects that a life early marked by the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, or rather continually passed in 
the extremes of gay hope and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian was likely to be 
cheered with the dawn of success and a share of 
prob-ible independence; and that some moiety of 
public applause would be the consequence of in- 
cessant efibrts to merit it, and that an adequate 
portion of public emolument would be the reward 
of servile hterary toil. 

" Disuppuinted in my hopes and injured in my 



property, my work treated with contempt by some, 
and with neglect by others. I still relaxed not 
from the vij^orous prosecution of it. I felt that 
the aaive spark of honest ambition, kindled in 
my mind, w is far from being extinguished, nor 
was 1 entirely deserted, at this trying crisis, 
by those constitutional spirits, which I have 
sometimes found to rise in proportion to the 
urgency of adversity; and which amid the various 
scenes of chequered life have often enabled me to 
trample on greater difficulties." 

One of the most frequent complaints of the 
sincere student is, that he is distracted by the 
multitude of books with which he sees himself 
environed in every library. The following remarks 
of a profound scholar will relieve his distraction. 
" While the objects of learning are increased, the 
time to be spent in pursuit of it, according to the 
modes of modern life, is greatly contracted. 
Every year produces some valuable work in some 
department of science, or polite letters, and the 
accomplished scholar, is expected, and cannot 
but wijh lo give it some attention. The art of 
printing has multiplied books to such a degree 
that it is a vain attempt either to collect or to 
read all that has been published. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to read, in the classical 
sense of the word, Legerk, that is to pick out^ to 
select the most valuable and worthiest objects, not 
only the best parts of books, but previously to the 
selection, to chu^e out of an infinite number the 
best books, or at least those, which are best adapted 
to the particular pursuit or employment in life. 
Without this care, there is danger of confusion 
and distraction, of a vain labour, and of that 
poverty which arises from superfluity.* 

" The surface of the globe becomes every day 
more known, enlarges the field of modern Histo- 
ry, Geography, Botany, and furnishes new oppor- 
tunies for the study of human nature. At the 
revival of learning, voyages and travels constituted 
a very small part of the scholar's and philosopher's 
library; but at present, in England only, the 
books of this class are sufficiently numerous to fill 
a large Museum. He, who would understand 
human nature must inspect them, and will also 
find it necessary to have recourse to the Dutch 
and the French travellers. A man might find em- 
ployment for his life in reading itineraries alone. 

'' The recent improvements in science have 
multiplied books necessary to be read by the 
general scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes 
of scientifical and literary societies or academies 
are infinite. The mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms have been accurately examined 
and the result brought to public view in crowded 
and bulky tomes. The minutest productions of 
nature have been described with prolixity ; from 
the hysop on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from 
the atom to the mountain, from the mite to man, 
the whale, and the elephant. 

" The study of antiquities has added greatly to 
the number of books. Politics, history, and law, 
have also crowded the library. 

" The field of divinity has been'most industriously 
cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The age 
of Methuselah would be too short to read all the 
theological works of English divines, to which 
must be added the excellent productions of France, 
Holland, and other neighbouring nations. Biblical 
learning alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume, 
would occupy a long life, exclusive of all attention 
to practical theology. 
" Moral philosophy,both systematical and miscel- 
laneous, is so far extended that if it is at all 
necessary to the conduct of life, every man must 
die without knowini^ how to live; for the longest 
life would not afibrd opportunities for its study. 



■ Inopem me copia fecit. 



Ovid. 



"Philojogy and criticism have appeared in books, 
which equal or exceed in number and size all the 
original works united, which it was their primary 
intention to elucidate. 

'' A species of books, unknown to the ancients, 
and such as are found to attract more readers 
than any others, has arisen in the last century ; I 
meai\ romances and fictitious histories of private 
and familiar life under the name of novels. 

" Add to all this a vast quantity of poetry or verse 
of all kmds, and on all subjects; add tragediesand 
comedies ; add pamphlets in all tlieir variety, fugi- 
tive papers, publications of diurnal intelligence ; 
and the sum becomes so great as to lead the ge- 
neral student to a degree of despair. 

<* I have already said that not only the work to 
be done has increased uix>n us, but the time of 
doing it has decreased accoiding to the modes of 
living which now prevail. 

" Early rising is not in vogue. Breakfast 
occupies a long time. The person must be 
studiously attired, or the student will find his Icanh 
ing will not give him admission into the company o( 
people of condition and fashion, nor indeed into any 
company where decorum is regarded. 

'* The newspapers must be read; or conversaticQ 
may lose one of its most abundant sources. Morn- 
ing calls must be made, and cards left with scnants, 
or friendship and patronage may be irrecoveraWy 
lost. A morning walk or ride will conduce to an 
appetite, and the person must be dressed from 
head to foot before a genteel student can think of 
meeting company at dinner. Very little time, it 
is evident, can be found in the midst of aJi these 
necessary occupations, for poring over folios. To 
neglect any of them for his book may cause a 
scholar to be called an odd fellow, or a humouhst) 
and dismissed to Coventry. 

" But the morning loss, you will say, may be 
recovered by the diligence of the afternoon. Im- 
possible; for the hour of dmiug is the same which 
in the days of that polite scholar and fine gentle- 
man. Sir Philip Sydney, used to be the supper 
time ; and convivial pleasures are so great, as ti 
render him who would relinquish them for musi 
books obnoxious to the imputation of a bo(i 
worm. Indeed the mind is unfit for contemplaticfi 
after a full meal and a generous glass. Various 
amusements intervene to employ the time till 
the hour of repose closes the season both of 
action and contemplation. 

" While so much is to be done and so little is the 
time, how can we expect to find many profbui>(/7f 
learned? And yet there is as much pi-eleosion to 
learning and as much volubility upon ail subiectsof 
science as could be expected in the most erudite 
age. How is this phenomenon to he accounted ibr? 
'* In the first l^X-^c^^superJic't a! learning qij c enough 
to gratify talkers and to satisfy common bearers, is 
easily picked up by reading the newhpa|jei^ and f-c- 
riodical pamphlets, in which little scraps arc deiit 
out like small wares at a retail shop for the offl- 
venience of the poor. 

*• In the next place, a reliance on genius as ri 
called, without application, gives a Iwidness ofW 
teranceand assertion which often sets ofi' base »^ 
tal with the glitter of gold. Never was th^^e an age, 
when there was so many pretenders to genius. The 
great art is under the confidence of genius to make 
the most advantageous display of the httle learning 
you have, to disparage what you have not* to put a 
good face upon defect, and supply weakness and 
wnnt of real merit by a noisy confidence aiid bois- 
terous pretension to native poweis above the reach 
of application. It is not uncommon to tlirow con- 
tempt upon all who shew their willingness to la- 
bour in pursuit of kiiowledge, a persuasion thit, 
though a man may be born \yith powers to acquire 
knowledge, yet that he is not born with knowIedKe 
acquired, ^viih innate science, history, philosophy, 
anti languages. 
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" Knowledge may certr.inly be acquired by one 
man sooner than by another, and in much greater 
abundance ; but it must be acq\iircd by applicati- 
on, since it is neither innate nor can be mcchani- 
caJly infused. 

" Since then the field of knowledge is enlarged^and 
the time to be spent in the cultivation of it contract- 
ed, it is requisite that the student should select a 
little part of the field only for particular cultivation ; 
and thus, by husbanding his time so as to dig and 
manure it well, he niay carry home a good crop of 
corn, while others are contented with spontaneous 
weeds, leaves, thorns, thistles, stubie, chaff and un- 
derwood. 

" Let him enjoy the prospect of the fine country 
aroun<l as fur as the horizon extends ; but let Iiini 
be satisGtd with cultivating with his own hands a 
liiXW ferme ornee, well laid out, prettily diversified, 
and within a moderate enclosure." 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[^Ithas been pertinently remarked by a great writer, whose 
opinion deserves all our respect, that those parMiel cir. 
cumstynces and kimired images, to \ihich we readily 
conforni our minds, are, ahij^ all other vaultings, to be 
found in the Hves of particular persons. Hence, no 
6|)ecies of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 
Biograpbj^ since none can be more delightful, or more 
u^eiul, none can more certainly chain the heart, by. irre- 
a.siible iHierest, or more widely diffuse instruction to 
every diversity ot condition. This just temiment from 
the highest authority; a conviction of the great utility of 
such an article, aiui the deligkt which it always aftbrds, 
both the Editor and his readers, are sulliciently incentive 
to our attention to this fairest kind of />i)/iWr</& Ay, which 
•* tcacbctb by examples.*'* In futwte, liiograj)hy shall con- 
stitute a regular department in 'he Port Folio, and for this, 
and the er suing week, we have provided a banquet for 
our readers, in an admirable life of William Gifford, 
Esq. a man dear to every fiiend of HteraturCr and a 
poet, an honor to the greatest nation. To write a 
narrative of one's own life has been always considered 
ai task of extreme delicacy. Humk and Gibbon 
have executed it excelleuily "/ell, but not wi hout 
vanity. From this foible, so degrading to our own 
digui:y, so insulting to the pride of others, this article 
is wholly free. It is cotn^josed \\\ a style of ** in- 
rv'ndble moikitj ;** and it is pleasant to perceive how 
little the wise manarrogates, who is e/zf/f/eJ to challenge 
all our praise. 'I he pathetic maimer with which our hcn- 
sitive bard mentions his fMother, must endear him to 
every filial breast. His early studies, his perseverance, in 
spite of th. bufiets of fortune, and the piccurebque cir- 
cumstance of his etcliing the symbols of a bcience with 
the broken Instrument of his humiliating labour, are all 
highly interesting. His ardent gratitude to his early 
psitron will not escape the moral reader, and, when that 
passage is adverted to, which records the munificence of 
a. British Nobleman to a man of genius, struggling with 
a<lvcr£ity, it will he dibccmed that there is \(mt country, 
\^here whtn a Virgii appears, he never wants a Mteccnas.] 
SKETCH OF THK LIBK OF 

WILLIAM GIFFOUD, ESQ. 
Written by binise!/. 
I know but little of my family, and that little is 
Dot very precise. My great grandfather, (the most 
refxiote of it that I ever recollect to have heard 
mentioned,) possessed considerable property at 
Halsworthy, a parish in the neighbourhood o( 
Ashburton; but whether acquired or inherited 1 
never thought of asking, and do not know.* 



• Lord Bolingbroke. See his Miscellaneous works. 

-f The writer of this article could not read the passage 
atl 1 tided to without emotiop. To the lessons of a Motbtr he 
is indebted for much of what partial friendship may be 
-inrilling to ascribe to rim. 

% A country truly great znd^ree, where Bounty follows 
Se-rwicc. Where ingratitude is no part of the national ch^rac- 
t«r. Where, when a Washi.vctov, ar an Adams, a 
VJA.M1LTOV, or a PiCKERtNC, are iir/s/i of life to pro- 
yn —-►e public welfare, there aj* "**"^ so c/ercstal>ly baj-e, so 
meai .^y penurinus a*; to yYithh^^^^i^on] th^fji the rewards of 
tioT>eRt fame. Nota. hj ^^g Mcittnr 

• I have, bovrever, so/,^ /3'»'' ^^^^^^^^fh^strMit^ my mother 
«.-^ V that Ire or his f^^'^cr.^J l>^^'^ ^ ^'H;^ \f^ / chiant at Lon- 
Hc,t, \WChxn;iMe,cl,m,^f' i,,aysunUif^.^ sarKlsuncrh#.ps 



cii^«i bbc, ad&a/4 



He was probably a native of Devonshire, for there 
he spent the last years of his life ; spent them too, in 
some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a very 
respectable surgeon of Ashburton,) loved to repeat 
to me, when I first grew into notice, that he had 
frequently hunted with his hounds. 

My grandfather was on ill terms with him; 
I believe not without sufficient reason, for he was 
extravagant and dissipated. — My lather never 
mentioned his name, but my mother would some- 
times tell me that he had ruined the family. That 
he spent much, I know, but I am inclined to think 
that his undutiful conduct occasioned my great 
grandfather to bequeatli a part of his property from 
iiim. 

My father, I fear, revenged in some measure 
the cause of my great grandfather. He was, as 1 
heard my mother say, " a very wild young man, 
who could be kept to nothing." He was sent to 
the grammar school at Exeter; from which he 
made his escape, and entered on board a man of 
war. He was soon reclaimed from this situation 
by my grandfather, and left his school a second 
time to wander in some vagabond society.* He 
was now probably, given up, for he was, on his re- 
turn from this notable adventure, reduced to article 
hi.Tiself to a plumber and glazier, with whom he 
luckily staiil long enough to learn the business. I 
suppose his father was now dead, for he became 
possessed of two small estates, married my mothcr>t 
(the daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton,) and 
thought himself rich enough to set up for himself; 

which he did with some credit at South Molton 

W hy he chose to fix there, I never inquired ; but 
I learned from my mother, that after a residence 
oi four or five years he was again thoughtless 
enough to engage in a dangerous frolic, which 
drove him once more to sea. This was an attempt 
lo excite a riot in a Methodist chapel ; for which 
his companions were prosecuted, and he fled, as 1 
have mentioned. 

My father was a good seaman, and was soon 
made second in command in the Lyon, a large 
armed transport in the sen ice of government, 
while my mother, (then with child of me) returned 
to her native place, Ashburton, where 1 was born in 
April 1757. 

The resources of my mother were very scanty. 
They arose from tiic rent of three or four siftail 
fields, which yet remained unsold. \\ iih these, 
however, she did what she could for me ; and as 
soon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a school mistress of the name of 
Panet, from whom I learned in due time to read. 
I cannot boast much of my acquisitions at this 
s::i;Ool; they consisted merely of the contents of the 
*' ChilU's spelling book ;" but from njy mother, who 
hiid stored up the literature of a country town, which 
about half a century ago, amounted to little more 
than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad 
singers, or rather readers, I had acquired much 
curious knowledge of Calskin, and the Golden 
Bull, and the Bloody Gardner, and many other 
histories equally mstructive and amusing. 

My father returned from sea in 1764. He had 
been at the siege of the Havannah ; and though he 
received more than a hundred pounds for prize 
money, and his wages were considerable ; yet, as he 
had not acquired any strict habits of economy, he 
brought home but a trifling sum. The little 
property yet left was, therefore, turned into money ; 
a trifle more was got by agreeing to renounce all 
luture pretensions to an estate at Totness^ and 

* He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an 
old rrvan. 

t Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cain, My father's 
christian name was Edward. 

I This was a lot of small houses, which had been 
thoughtlessly ^;u)iVred to fail into decay, and of which the 
rents havl been so long unclaimed, that they could not wow 
he recovered, ualcJiS by an cxpenoivc Uiigaiion. 



with this my father set up a second time as a 
glazier and house painter. I was now about eight 
years old, and was put to the free school (kept by 
Htigh Smerdon.) to learn to read and write and 
cypher. Here I continued about three years, 
making a most wretched progress, when my father 
fell sick and died. He had not acquired wisdom 
from his misfortunes, but continued wasting his 
time in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detri- 
ment of his business. He loved drink for the sake 
of society, and to this love he fellamartyr; dying 
of a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
forty. The town's people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As 
for me, I never greatly loved him ; I had not grown 
up with him; and he was too prone to repulse 
my Httle advances to familiarity, with coldness or 
anger. He had ceitainly some reason to be dis- 
pleased with me, for I learned little at school, and 
nothing at home, though he would now and then 
attempt to give me some insight into the Lijsiness. 
As impressions of any kind are not very sliong ai 
the age of eleven or twelve, 1 did not long 
feel his loss; nor was it a subject of much sorrow 
to me, that my mother was doubtful of her ability 
to continue me at school, though 1 had by this 
time acquired a love for reading. 

1 never knew in what circumstances my mother 
was left: most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, without some kind of exertion, espe- 
cially as she was now burthcned with a second 
child about six or eight months old. Unfortunately 
she detcrmineu to prosecute my father's business; 
for which purpose she engaged a couple of jour- 
neymen, who, finding her ignorant of every part 
of it, wasted her properly, and embezzled her 
money. What the consequence of this double 
fraud would have been, there was no opportunity of 
knowing, as, in somewhat less than a twelve month, 
my poor mother followed my latiier to the gi-ave. 
She was an excellent woman> Lore my father's 
infirmities with patience and i.cod humour, loved 
her children dearly, and died at last, exhausted with 
anxiety and grief more on tlieir ixcount than on her 
own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; 
my little brother was hardly two ; and we hud not a 
relation nor a Iriend in the \\orld. Every thing 
that was left was seized by a person of the name 
of C— , for money advuiucc; lo my mother. It 
may be supposed that 1 couIg i.(>t dispute the justice 
of his claims; ciud as no one ej>e interfered, lie was 
suffered to do as he liked, ^'y little brother was" 
sent to ti;e alms-house, whiihcr his nurse followed 
him out of pure affection ; and 1 was taken to the 
house of the person I have just mentioned, who wan 
also my gou father. Kesprct for the opinion of 
the town, (which, whether correct or not, was, 
that he had repaid himself by the sale of my mother's 
efiects,) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. Igrewfondot arithinetic,and my master 
began to distinguish me: but these golden days 
were over in less tiiaji tluxe months. C , 
sickened at the expense ; and, as the people were 
now indiffei-ent to my fate., he looked round for an 
opportunity of ridding himself of a useless charge. 
He had previously attempted to engage me in the 
drudgery of husbandry. 1 drove the plough for one 
day to gratify him, but I left it with a firm resolu- 
tion to do so no more, and, in despite of his threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In this 
I was guided no less by necessity than will. During 
my father's life, in attempting to clamber up a. 
table, I had fallen backward, and drawn it after 
me: its edge fell upon my breast, and I never re- 
covered the eflects of the blow ; of which I was 
m:ule cxiicniely sensible on any cxcraorciiuji-y 
exertion. Plouj^hing, therefore, was out oi li^tj 
question, aiid, us I have uiieauy Sdid) 1 UAC47 
refused to foUo^i^c^i^g^ by L^OOgle 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

TO-THK EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 

[Moiverius or Dc Moivre, (or Accius Sccundns, according 
to the fashion of that age, which allowed the learned to 
assume new names of their own choice) was a French- 
man of the sixteenth century, and a celebrated writer of 
Latin poetry. In ihc bloom of life, he conceived ihe de- 
sign of retiring into the bosom of the Alps, and renoimc- 
ing all intercourse with the world, but that which is 
maintained by reading and writing, and this design he 
actually executed. He sought the most desolate part of 
the Ligurian shore, and fitting up an apartment in a half 
ruined fortress, which belonged to a nobleman of Bar- 
gondy, one of his patrons, he secluded himself from all 
society but that of shepherds, fishermen, and hunters of 
the boquetin. He reli iquished this life, after some lime, 
chiefly at the importnniiy of Laura D'Orvilhers his mis- 
tress. During its continuance, however, he wrote several 
poems. The following is an attempt to put into an En- 
glish dress, one of these, in which he api>ears to reply to 
»ome remonstrance of his mistress Laura. The mo.«;t in- 
terestiog parts only are taken, and if the lines be not un- 
worthy of your notice, you are welcome to ihem. 

* J 

" SOLITARY WORSHIP/' 

FROM THE LATIN OF ACCIUS SKCUNDUS. 

No teacher's voice my ear demands; 
No kindling altar built by hands; 
No sacramental bread is broke ; 
No uras exhale sabxan smoke ; 
No organ pipe or choral band 
Amid my hallowed circle stand ; 
No rays jof glimmering taper shine 
To lead me to the curtained shrine ; 
No sacred verse, from mystic page, 
Reveals the lore of saint or sage ; 
No keen polemic knife dissects 
The vitals of ambiguous texts, 
And marks out to my aching eye 
How meanings grow and multiply : 
What then my Laura, must there be 
No converse 'twixt my God and me ? 

Th* aspiring dame that loads the ground 
And all the pomp of measured sound 
Please heaven, but will they please as well 
As still small voice from desert cell? 

In stately halls and busy marts 
His smiles shall cheer ten thousand hearts, 
But smiles he not in depths of caves, 
And the rough world of winds and waves ? 

An antique trunk or mossy root 
Will all my artless worship suit: 
The new blown rose and new mown hay 
Shall bring the incence that I pay ; 
The rustling leaves, the murmuring brook 
Are texts from out my sacred book. 

My God in rocks and trees I view ; 
His steps to inmost groves pursue ; 
I hear his voice in thundering seas; 
I hear it whispering in the breeze. 

A thousand poets of the wing, 
Who, « sweetly, without salary, sing," 
Embowered, in poplar or in palm, 
Shall give me psalmody and pslam. 

Or if, in mood austerer, I, 
Delight, on stronger plumes, to fly, 
Symphonious winds and waves shall join 
Their spells to witch these ears of mine : 
Thunders my hymning choires shall be, 
And echoing rocks my minstrelsy. 

The sun, when, in his eastern way^ 
His upward glance foreruns the day. 
Me duly calls from Ii2:ht repose ; 
Me, the sole priest my temple knows : 



I hie me to the bowery shade 
By clasping vines and branches madci 
In museful lit entranced, and there 
I softly breathe my matin prayer. 

The pebbly path whose various gloss 
Is chequered by sweet humble moss. 
With light from starry lamps above, 
Or glow-woiTTi's vesper lamp 1 love. 

When vigil zeal abjures the bed 
I heed not where repose the dead. 
No spectre leads to stony ])ile 
Where mimic deaths around me smile; 
No voice is uttered by the grave. 
My steps, from passing snares, to save. 

The pillar'd roof and spiry fane 
Unveil their marble pomp in vain. 
The glimmering aisle antl ghostly cell, 
May ope at toll of signal bell. 
And those who can, may bow the knee, 
But other fanes must ope for me. 

My eye some towery Alp has caught 
0*erhung by Heaven's own vasty vault. 
Columnar rocks shall form the base, 
O'ersprcad by oaks of giant race. 
In his hoar sides the orean wave 
Shall scoop out many a darksome cave ; 
In such a fane does Heaven delight, 
And I adore, as angels might. 

Or if from Nature's wild dommn , 
Sickly or stormy skies detain ; 
If driving snows or miry earth 
Me prisoner make to roof and hearth, 
And shut me out from grove and hill, 
And bowery shade and murmuring rill. 
And mountain caves and thundering seas.... 
My quiet, homebuilt nook will please. 
And Zeal as promptly shall repair. 
To closet secrecy and prayer.... 
And while no eyes profane intrude 
On sweet Devotion's solitude. 
Be mine to sit, and muse alone 
O'er pictured forms, or featured stone, 
Some likeness, traced by those who can, 
Of him who lived and died for man. 

Or snatched away, in rapture hurl'd 
I rove o*er all th* ideal world, 
And cull out thoughts and words rehearse 
That move in voluntary verse, 
And ask, O teacher best, of thee 
The grace of meek humility. 
'Twixt hand and hand,* to raise a screen 
And save and bless, like thee, unseen. 

To God's commending eye shall turn 
To fervours that in secret bum ; 
The ear divine shall kindly bend 
When earthly ears no audience lend : 
And deeds of mute unwitnessed love. 
Shall find there lasting fame above. 

THE INDIAN STUDENT; OR, THE FORCE OF 
NATURE. 

From Susquehannah's utmost springs 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 

His blanket tied with yellow strings. 
The shepherd of the forest came* 

Not long before a wand 'ring priest 
Exprest his wish with visage sad, 

Ah why ! he cry'd, in satan's waste, 
Ay why detain so fine a lad. 

In Yankee land there stands a town 
Where learning may be purchased low, 

• Let not thy left hand know what the right hand/* &c. 



Exchange his blanket for a gown. 
And let the lad to college go. 

From long debate the council rose, 

And viewing Shallum's tricks with jcy* 

To Harvard hall o'er drifted snowst 
They sent the tawny colour'd boy. 

Awhile he wrote, a while he read, 
Awhile attended grammar rules. 

An Indian savage, so well bred. 

Great credit promis'd to the schools. 

Some thought he would in law exceU 
Some said in physic he would shine, 

And some who Hk'd him passing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 

But those of more discerning eye, 

E'en then could other prospects show, 

They saw him lay his Virgil by. 
To wander with his dearer bow. 

The tedious hours of study spent, 
The heavy moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a hunting went. 
But sigh'd to see the setting sun. 

The shady banks, the purling streams, 
The woody wild his heart possest, 

The dewy lawn his morning dreams 
In Fancy's finest colours drest. 

Ah why, he cry'd, did I forsake 
My native woods for gloomy walls. 

The silver stream, the limpid lake, 
For musty books and college halls. 

A little could my wants supply. 

Can wealth or honour give me more ? 

Or will the sylvan god deny 

The humble treat he gave before? 

Where Nature's ancient forests grow, 
And mingled laurel never fades. 

My heart is fix'd, and I must go 
To die among my native shades. 

He spake, and to the western springs, 
His gown discharg'd, his money spent, 

His blanket ty'd with yellow strings. 
The shepherd of the forest went. 

Returning to his rural plain, 

The Indians welcom'd him with joy, 

The council took him home again. 
And blest the tawny colour'd boy. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

Doris, that dear bewitching prude. 
Still calls me saucy, pert, and nide, 

And sometimes almost strikes me ; 
And yet, I swear, I can't tell how, 
Spite of the knitting of her brow, 

I'm very sure she likes me. 

Ask you me why I fancy thus ? 
Why I have call'd her jilt and puss, 

And thought myself above her; 
And yet I feel it to my cost. 
That when I rail against her most, 

I'm very sure I love her. 
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CHAPTER VL 

^obahlt revolutions of the earth informer times. 

What is more certain than the novelty of the 
American hemisphere is, that it formerly extend- 
ed much farther eastward than it does at present. 
In fact the water deepe«s very gradually as you 
proceed from the shore. A vessel approaching the 
coast may sail boldly forward until it finds bottom 
at sixty fathoms deep, it is then still distant enough 
from land. The West-India islands have long 
been considered as the remains of a continent 
now under water. To this may be added the 
tradition of a continent, now sunk, called Atlantis, 
of which the western isles, and according to some, 
even Ireland where fossils altogether different 
from those in the rest of Europe, and only like 
those of America are found, may perhaps be the 
remains. Mr. Muhlenberg, whom I have already 
more than once mentioned, is of opinion that the 
ranges of granite, which occasion the falls in the 
rivers of the Atlantic United States, and, indeed, 
the falls nearest to the sea, were the central 
point of North-America in former tiilies, and 
that it extended eastward as far as the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the easternmost West-India 
island. He mentions another fact which deserves 
particular attention. In New-Jersey, upon digging 
weDs, there have been found, from forty to fifty 
feet beneath the surface of the earth, petrified 
wood, remnants of arms, in a word, unquestionable 
proofs of an inhabited surface. So much then 
had a country^ once inhabited, sunk under ground ; 
and the inundation extended to the ranges of 
granite, from which the sea had afterwards re- 
ared again. In fact the lower pail of the Atlantic 
states, situated nearest to the coast, bear indis- 
putable marks of having been not long ago covered 
by the sea- The water has deposited upon the 
ground it had overflown new layers of earth, con- 
sisting^ here chiefly of sand and gravel. America, 
therefore, was not a new country, but, like a 
great island, the remnant of a still greater conti- 
nent. The present North- America was then the 
XQOuntainous part of that immense country ; and 
thus the savage character of its inhabitants is 
easily accounted for ; by considering, that only 
the savage inhabitants of the mountains were 
Jeft, -when the civilized inhabitants of the plains, 
sn the great country of Atlantis, were drowned. 
These plains must have enjoyed, at that time, a 
^milder climate than the Atlantic states do at 
^Tresent ; as the cold winds from the mountains, in 
•Cheir passage over a cultivated surface, must have 
lost much of their severity. But I do not see why in 
pa.rtjcular this range of granite should be the contra! 
ppint» or spine of that country, since there are 



higher mountains, farther back from the sea, 
and that must be called the principal mountain 
from which the rivers take their source; which 
is here the Allegany. 

Partial deluges have unquestionably taken 
place, even though a general one may be contrary 
to the known laws of nature. Perhaps the world 
was so ordered by its creator, that whole nations, 
when grown so thoroughly corrupt, as to render 
all reformation impossible, should be annihilated 
by such great natural revolutions. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the sea covers two thirds of 
our globe ; for the same quantity of water might 
exist beneath the excavated and inh;ibited surface 
of the earth. Thus in the golden age, of which 
we have so many traditions, there was perhaps no 
sea visibly extant, and the whole surface of the 
globe was perhaps every where inhabited. Perhaps 
Providence has permitted these deluges in order 
to reduce the number of the wicked, and the mass 
of crimes. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 

I shall draw upon myself, to an high degree, 
the wrath of those strange men, who for their 
absurd partiality towards America, can be properly 
called by no other name than the Americomanes. 
It would be vain boasting here to say that I 
despise this rancour. The rage of men possess- 
ed of any kind of mania is never to be despised ; and 
I sec already the Americomanes, with foaming 
mouths, wild lo6ks, and wigs starting from their 
heads by the standing on end of the hair beneath 
them, (for age is not a preservative against folly) 
breaking loose upon me. These curious personages 
deserve to be represented in all their ridiculous 
colours for the amusement of the German public. 
It would, indeed, be a sin to laugh at an unfortunate 
person, already so severely punished by such a 
sort of insanity or mania; but it so happens that 
these Americomanes possess more or less the 
faculty of writing; hence it may almost lead us to 
think, that it is not so much a mania as self- 
interest that makes them so much in love with 
America; because they draw from her their 
materials for thick volumes, which they could 
otherwise not extract from their own brains. 
These volumes, they think, will not sell so well if 
the public should take impressions unfavourable 
to America, whether true or false.— Hence their 
rage against every friend to truth, who plucks the 
mask from the face, which they are busied with 
painting, of their doll, America, and shews her in 
her deformity to the public. What cares a self- 
interested compiler whether he spreads abroad in 
the world error or not ? He compiles, and compiles, 
and compiles as long as people will purchase 
his compilations. If, however, they should set 
up their yell against me, the German public will 
know how to decide, between them, who by false 
representations of American freedom and happi- 
ness, inveigle their fellow-citizens to emigrate to 
America ; and me, who by proving the superiority 
of Germany, endeavour to ptrsus^ the Germans 
to stay where they are wellt 



Although I have in this work already opposed 
here and there a sufficient shield against the blunt 
critical arrows of those Americomanes, I will, 
however, here anticipate and answer some objec- 
tions, such as may be expected from them, and 
only from them. 

They will perhaps •say that I tiraw from the 
official letters of General Washington inferences 
such as he himself would never have dreamt of. — 
But all those, who are not in the fever-fit of the 
mania, will very easily observe, that I have drawn 
no inferences at all, but have only quoted the 
facts related in those letters. What they may 
chuse to call inferences are inevitable consequen- 
ces from the premises. A blind Americomanes 
however, sees not this, and I cannot remove the 
cataract ; for he is incurable. 

The Americomanes, who are not over tntelligenf, 
will say that my argument to prove external tradfe 
prejudicial to agriculture in America is unin- 
telligible. I must here first inform them, that 
even the country people in Pennsylvania, call any 
man, who does not understand that, in plain terms 
a " blockhead," which expression substantially, 
though not literally, designates the head of an 
Americomane. Secondly I can answer them here, 
what squire Thorrthill, in the Vicar of Wakefieltl, 
says to poor Moses. " Sir, I am your humble 
" servant ; I find you require of me to furnish yon 
" with arguments, and with understanding besides." 
(Vicar of Wakefield, chap. 7.) 

The Americomanes, of whom it may be ex* 
pected that they will talk of things which they do 
not understand, will express their wonder at my 
saying,' it would be an easy thing for an active 
general, with a moderate army to conquer 
America. I am willing to let my judgment in 
this case, pciss for nothing, although I learnt tht 
an of war as my profession, and although my essay 
uport the plan 'of operation of the allies in Belgium, 
published in Archenholz*s Minerva, for Juns 1794, 
in the judgment of connoisseurs, proved at least 
that I am not altogether ignbrant in this respect. 
But upon this occasion they come in collision 
with a man, with whom it were the greatest pre^ 
sumption for men of their standard to pretend 
comparing themselves ; and this man is no other 
than General Lloyd. This ofiicer goes even so 
far as to maintain that for the conquest of all 
North- America, it would be sufficient to master 
New-Englaud. But I found my opinion, that the 
country might easily be subdued, upon the want 
of defensive means. Mr. Morse says, indeed, 
that America has eight hundred thousand men 
for its defence. But every one, except a child or 
an Americomane, must know, that it is impossi^ 
ble to raise in amass, or ts maintain in the field, 
the whole number of men qualified to bear ai*ms. 
The French have found these levies in a mass, 
during the present war, impossible and ridiculous. 
—What immense magazines would be necessary 
for it? Who would remain to till the fields if 
these eight hundred thousand men were collected 
together in an army? Are the magazines ex- 
tant? Can they be collected in a country where 
cotn w so enormously dear ? How soon would 
tb^ ^^ ^^^^ r^i'^m ^erendarunki' lAoney, b^ found 
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•wanting? From what vast distances roust the 
immense stores of provisions be transported) 
where a small population is dispersed over so 
large an extent of country ? To concentrate 
either men or things, much more time is necessa- 
ry in America than in the most thinly peopled 
country of Europe. It is, therefore, not true 
that America contains eight hundred thousand 
men for her defence, even though she should 
have so many, or yet more, fit to bear arms ; for 
when war is the subject of discussion, the only 
question is, bow many fighting men a State can 
concentrate, and, when concentrated, maintain ? 

When it is known that in Pennsylvania alone 
there are twenty powder mills, it sounds very 
8ti*angely, to hear me say, that the Americans 
have no powder; that is, not in sufiicient quantities 
to carry on war according to the modern practice. 
But this proves what an immense difiercnce 
there is, between considermg a country, in 
another quaiter of the world at two hundred 
leagues distance, in one's chamber, and having 
been in the country itself— Thus, in the close 
chamber for instance, it is not known chat these 
powder mills never, or very seldom, work, because 
no saltpetre, or at any rate no people to hunt it up 
are to be found. It may, however, boldly be 
maintained that there is not sufiicient powder for 
an army during war, in a country, where a pound 
of gun-powder costs a Spanish dollar and an half, 
and where a profit of 150 per cent* or more, 
could be made upon German powder, if the ships 
dared to take it with them* Tolerable hunting 
powder costs at least two dollars a pound. 

I know very well that the government has 
purchased some powder; but not sufiicient for 
the wants of an army in the field : especially of 
4m undisciplined army like the militia of the 
United States. 

I, therefore, adhere to the assertion, that the 
Americans have not powder enough to carry on 
a war, and that if they were at this moment 
attacked, they would be as destitute of that 
article as they were in their revolutionary war*— 
Nor are the Americans sufficiently armed. Neariy 
two thirds of the militia, that of New-England 
perhaps excepted, are either unarmed, or have only 
muskets without bayonets. The aims for the 
three thousand soldiers of the United States were 
imported from Europe. Three thousand men 
are down upon paper; only half the number 
teally exist. American ofiicers themselves declare 
the militia to be troops nearly useless. 

General Washington expresses in one of his 
afiicial letters to Congress, the opinion, that 
the utmost exertion of all their power could not 
inaintain more than seven or eight thousand 
men. At the close of the war the American 
army was, indeed, thirteen thousand strong, but 
Jt was by the assistance of France, which doathed 
and armed the American soldiers, and lent 
^money to the nation* 

At this day, every thing is dearer than in the 
limt of war. The state was not then burthened 
with so oppressive a national debt, and a new 
paper emission would not succeed again, for the 
fate of the former bills- would altogether deprive it 
of credit. I really know not, how, in case of a 
war, the Americans would extricate themselves 
from their perplexity. General Washington 
Bees thia very well; and has, therefore, used 
every possible endeavour to guard against a war, 
in which his diplomatic address has been success- 
ful. 

If, therefore, America, for these causes, is unfit 
to stand a long war, I do not see how she could 
resist a sudden attack from Canada. I could 
even easily indicate the roads through which the 
columns should march, and the places where 
forts ought to be built, to keep the country in 
check; but this is not the place for it^ and 
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perhaps I shall have occasion to say something 
upon the subject in a military work, which I 
propose to write. Since the surrender of the 
iorts the case is, Indeed a little altered. AVhen I 
speak upon subjects belonging to my profession, 
the Americomanes should at least leave me in 
quiet ; for they understand nothing of it, and by 
their animadversions can only make themselves 
the more ridiculous* 

The Americomanes have, as I hear., maintained 
tliat judge;- , who was detected in sieahng, 

could not be a judge, because he was not the 
chief justice* This places the logic of these 
people in a very extraordinary point of view* A is 
not Z. I aay so too.— But I spoke not of the 
chief justice, but of judge - The incredi- 

ble ignorance, discovered in the assertion that a 
judge and a justice are the same, and that both 
are officers corresponding with village bailifis, I 
have in this work already shewn ; but I must here 
once more express my astonishment, how persons 
totally unacquainted with the very elements of the 
American constitution can have the face to write 
about it I 

Such objections as those, of which I have here 
detailed the whole series, can in fact be made only 
by the high priest of the whole fanatical frater- 
nity of the Americomanes. Such adversaries are 
not dangerous; I think myself happy to have 
none but such as are thus weak; and truth 
must soon or late triumph over the paltry ca- 
villing of such little beings, who think it for their 
interest to disfigui^ her. 

The Americomanes should turn their eyes 
towards professor Ebeling, and blush. This de- 
serving author of a g«od system of American 
Geography knows very well that from the materials 
which the Americans the msclves send him, the 
unfavourable side of the country and of the 
people cannot be seen ; he is also too wise not 
to be convinced how great a difference there is, 
between having been in a country, and writing 
about it, without ever having seen it* Professor 
Ebeling appears, therefore, to remain neutral 
between tlie Americomanes and me ; for he has 
hitherto observed a most judicious silence respect- 
ing my letters in the Minerva* 

Those Germans who will not trust my account, 
and adhere ta the foolish Americomanes, are 
welcome to go there and learn by their own 
experience. They are welpome to pay very dear 
for very bad land, and in the elegant Tulpehakken 
(properly Tulpehaccon, but so the Americans 
pronounce it) or the Arcadian sow-swamp, dream 
away delightful (!ays. For all me too, they may 
taste a little of the yellow fever; all this would 
give me very little concern, since they chuse to 
know every thing better than those who have been 
there. 

Let me be permitted to add here, some remarks 
upon the letter written from Philadelphia by 
Doctor fioUman, and published in a monthly 
periodical paper at Berlin, last November. Per- 
sons who read every thing superficially, will say 
that Mr. Bollman's opinion and mine do not agree 
together — I do not think so. But if Mr* Bollman 
and myself should in future come in collision 
with each other, h*, as a man of education, will 
not adopt the Billingsgate language of the Amen- 
comanes, who seem to have learnt their style 
from the American sailors, in the most disreputa- 
ble quarter of Hamburg. 

And first, it is not surprising that Mr. Bollman's 
imagination, should clothe with rosy coloured 
garments every object, seeing that he tells us at 
the beginning of his letter, how much he was 
admired by the women in Philadelphia, and with 
what delight he danced away bis time witl) them 
in joyous dalliance and frolic s[>ort. I am really 
rejoiced to hear it, and heartily wish the Doctor 
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joy upon it* Doctor Bollman is, however, by oo 
means excessively fascinated in favour of the 
Americans* He finds that even these ladies have 
much the manners of dragoons, and that their 
husbands, singly and solely devoted to getting 
money, are very tiresome companions* He like- 
wise finds that there is in America very little 
good, and contents himself with the reflection^ 
that evil arises even fi-om good: but he thinks 
there is also little evil, so that moral apathy, ap- 
pears to him, to constitute the American character. 
He likewise compares America to a great empty 
house, containing very little furniture, where it is 
very uncomfortable to dwell, and where the bit is 
disagreeably damp ; this comparij^on appears to 
me very just. All this sounds not very favourably, 
and is, perhaps, only the prelude to things which 
will occur, when Mr. Bollman shall have had a 
longer time for observation, and when the Ameii- 
cans shall grow more indifierent towards him to 
process of time, and cease to heap civilities Qpon 
him, on account of a noble action by which he dw- 
tinguished himself in Europe. The fi^at moments 
in the tumult of joy to find one's self honoured and 
beloved; are not the fittest for cool observation. 

This probably is the cause why Mr. BoUman's 
opinions for the most part dwdl merely upon the 
surface of things, as it appears evident, ihwn 
several passages in his letter, that he was by no 
means deficient in penetration or understandings 
It is further to be considered, how short his resi- 
dence in America had been when he wrote the 
letter* — ^Thus he infers, for instance, the prosperitj 
of the state from the greatness of it^exporUtioDs . 
Upon this subject, I hope, more important ideas 
will be foimd in my book. As he saw only the 
sea-ports New- York and Philadelphia, and the 
neighbourhood round them, he did indeed perceive 
every where a fialsc tinsel of prosperity. Perhaps 
he would have formed a different judgment, if he 
could have compared the debit and credit sides of 
the account books.— These were not, indeed, 
shewn to me; but I have certain principles by 
virtue of which 1 believe I can judge of them with 
tolerable accuracy. 

Mr. Bollman says, the neighbourhood of Phila^ 
delphia is fertile* If he means that it produces 
somethhig, he is right. But he has not examined 
it, for the fertility is very indifierent. The ground 
is so covered with garlick that very little wheat 
can be raised upon it* For grass it is better. I 
have taken very particular pains in this respect, tot 
I intended to purchase a plantation there, and 
although 1 was in treaty for one, which waa 
tolerably cheap (at seven potmds Pennsylvania 
currency, an acre) I found, upon closer examina- 
tion, that it was more adviseable not to make the 
bargain. The land is for the most part already 
exhausted, and labour is enormously dear«— 4ii 
this book, I treat circumstantially of the neighbour-^ 
hood of Philadelphia. 

It is interesting to find two observers writiw 
from a foreign country, at the same time, neijf 
the same things. What Mr. Bollman writes ofte 
democratic and aristocratic parties, and of thum 
leaders, and likewise of the southern and northern 
states, will all be found in one of my letters lo 
Mr. Archenholz, published in the NGnerva finr 
June I7f 6.— 'But my narrative is more complete ma 
any person may see, who will take the pains ta 
compare the Minerva of June ir9«, with the 
Berlin monthly publication for November of tlie 
same year* Doctor Bollman, indeed, touches in hia 
letter upon so many subjects, that he cwhl n&t 
dwell long upon any one of them.— But the re^ 
mark, that the attachment to democracy in (Imi 
southern states, proceeds from the circumstanco 
that they have no white populace is equally jn^ aa^ 
novel. 

Mr* Bollman judges the British treaty, as I 
beiiuvei very correctly, and states accurate^ Iht 
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%aestions which were brought forward in the 
debates upon it. But when he speaks of the 
federalists and anti-federalists he falls into a capital 
error, which it is my duty here to censure, in order 
that it may not be spread abroad among the Ger- 
man public* I am surprised that the editor of the 
Berlin monthly publication did not correct it, at 
least in a little note. This error probably was 
occasioned by Doctor Bollman'a having had no 
occasion to study the theory of politics in general, 
And of the constitution of the United States in 
particlar* It is as follows* 

Doctor Bollman states the federalists to be 
merely the friends of the senate, apd tlie anti- 
federalists to be its adversaries. But the anti- 
Hederalists are hostile to the whole congress 
in as much as it is a legislative power. It is 
well known that previous to the present federal 
constitution the Congress possessed not the smallest 
legislative power. They could negotiate and 
conclude treaties with foreign powers ; they could 
«ls* require from the several states the sums neces- 
sary for tlie support of the union, by making known 
to each state the quota of its contribution towards 
the common expenses, but nothing further. The 
Congress were then exactly what the Amphyctions 
were among the Greeks, and what the assemblies 
of the Helvetic league are at present.— A federal 
constitution existed properly then, which could 
Dot continue, because few of the states would pay 
their contributions; because they were deficient in 
republican virtue; so that properly the anti- 
federalisU are federalists. The real federal con- 
stitution was annihilated by this nominal federal 
constitution, which erected a single legislative 
power extending over all the sutes ; and this 
transfer of the legislative power to a single repre- 
aenUtive body (the division into two houses being 
nothing to the purpose, since the senate forms a 
part of the Congress) is what the anti-federalists 
oppose. — In as much, therefore, as the anti-fede- 
ralists are democrats, and as the senate is the 
most aristocratic part of the Congress, just so far 
are they more inimical to it, than to the house of 
representatives — Hence likewise proceeded the 
propositions of Virginia, the most democratically 
inclined of all the states, to elect the senators only 
for three years instead of six, as they are now 
chosen, and tm take from the senate the powers of 
trying impeachments and ratifying treaties, and 
give Uie former to the supreme judicial court, and 
extend the latter to the concurrences of the house 
of representatives. Of these Virginian propositions 
Mr. BoUman says not one word. But it is im- 
possible to speak of every thing in a letter. 

Mr* Bollman says, the anti-federal state of 
Virginia, even during the revolution was against 
the establishment of two houses. — How! during 
the revolution? — I am truly astonished — Does Mr. 
Bollman call the perfectly peaceable introduction 
of the present federal constitution, so called, a 
revolution ? — If he docs, it is unusual ; for by the 
revolution is commonly understood the war with 
Bngland for independence. During that war, thei-e 
Was no question about twohouses; for the Congress, 
under the former constitution, consisted of a single 
assembly. The new constitution, and with it the 
two houses, was first introduced in 1789, that is, 
»ix years afver the peace which put an end to the 

revolution But perhaps Mr. Bollman calls the 

introduction of the present constitution a revolu- 
tion, and if so, he is perhaps right in saying.that 
the stat^ of Virginia was opposed to the establish- 
ment of two houses. — But he must have found 
this in the debates of the Virginia convention, 
which he surely never read through. 

Mr. Bollman judges of the principles of the 
imti federalists fi-om their name. He thinks they 
favoured a single assembly in order still more to 
concentrate powen and the truth is precisely the 
contrary* Tb^y are opposerj of the present con- 



stitution because it concentrntcs the power, and 
properly transforms the fedemlive government into 
a single national corporation. The anti-federalists 
are friends to the independence of the states. 

These errors of an ingenious man, were doubt- 
less occasioned by a want of previous knowledge. 
We may look forward, hoyever, to very interest 
ing information from him, and I shall be truly 
rejoiced, if he shall shew that I have been mistaken 
in what I have unfavourably represented. I say 
** unfavourably," because I do not merely blame, 
but praise likewise, as will be found in the present 
work. 

As I consider my sincere love of truth as a 
shield against all attacks, under the shelter of 
which I am perfectly secured, my adversaries 
may perhaps have a very pleasant joke at my ex- 
pense, which I shall, however, here disarm by 
meeting it before-hand. They may perhaps say 
that I give myself out for a knight without fear 
or reproach, for a sort of literary Bayard.— My 
answer is, that they have guessed right, and that I 
do so consider myself. — So they may now spare 
themselves the trouble of making the objection. 

At this day the best way to obtain, is to confer 
praise. There is likewise an opinion wandering 
about among mankind, that nations must be more 
tenderly treated than individuals. This is not 
true. The exalted founder of the Christian re- 
ligion openly reproached the Jews according to 
their deserts. — The truth should be told, and 
those who cannot bear it should be laughed out 
of countenance. 

I advise those who think my argument in the 
second chapter of this work, upon the importance 
of original descent, tiresome, and nothing to the 
purpose, to take in hand, the Island of Felsenburg, 
the beautiful Melusina, or ** the Merry Jester," 
and also a very pretty little work entitled the 
" Genteel Hangman." 

So many gtntlemen have within a short time 
found themselves deceived in their expectations, 
and thei*efore returned from America, that I am 
surprised they have published nothing concerning 
that country. It will perhaps be said that herein 
they shew themselves wiser than me. I am not 
of that opinion. Ease and personal convenience 
ought not to be preferred to the benefit of the 
p\iblic. — It would be peculiarly interesting if Count 
Burghausen should write upon the subject, as he is 
so richly qualified to compose an interesting work, 
and as upon his return to Germany, he declared 
such to be his intention. 

The following circumstance, among others, 
proves how unacquainted even learned men are 
with the American constitution. I saw, in Phila- 
delphia, a German just then arrived there, who 
shewed me a letter of recommendation, from a 
certain German author, to Washington.— The 
superscription was •* To George Washington, 
President of the Congress of the United States." 
This sounds exactly as if one should write " To 
Frederick- William, King of the Government of the 
Kingdom of Prussia." Under the federal constitu- 
tion, there is a President of the United States, but 
no President of Congress— under the old consti- 
tution there was a President of Congress.— Every 
school boy ought to know so much as that* 

Alton A, March 27, 1797. 
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L. Well then, I will. I will take you at your 
word, yet I would not if you did not give other 
proofs than merely verbal ones, of curiosity and 
interest in my homel^r tal^ You look 9a If ^pu 



(were attentive andf inquisitlvcf, tkid^I will (rust t« 
that. 

My first attempts, yt)u will easily suppose, 
were awkward and ridiculous. 1 knew that any 
one who heard me would judge so, and that 1 
sliould judge so of another, yet I found strange 
delight in my rude ditty* I was encouraged like- 
wise, by the perception of my progress. It w«ts 
slow enough, but afler some months I could not^ 
deny that I managed matters more easily than at 
first* 

I could never endure mere repetition. Somelicensc» 
some independence, some exertion of my ownfancy , 
I exercised from the first moment that 1 touched, 
the keys, and these licenses increased as habit 
improved mj dexterity* I always, at every new 
performance, added or retrenched, Rattened or 
sharpened, assembled or spread out, augmented, 
lessened, or varied my treble or my base* !t ^-as 
one strain, but with as many variations as there 
were attempu to play* 

Even to this day I cannot read music* I cannot 
play from any written piece, though I am well 
enough acquainted with symbols and terms, yet, 
when I accidentally hear a good performer, I 
listen with great eagerness and considerable be- 
nefit. I have knowledge to see his peculiaritiesv 
his differences from roe, and to imitate them 
when alone* This is a singular mode of studying 
music, but I believe it is the best. It confers a 
more masterly acquaintance with the instrument* 
It makes you, at the same time player and com- 
poser. It brings your own judgment and inven- 
tion into exercise. You do not become so 
swift and so agile, it is true; you do not so 
much qualify yourself to please others, as if 
you had by rote, or could play from scores, all 
Handel and Scarlatti, but you administer with 
more success to your own pleasure. There is 
more delight, and, I think, more merit in com- 
posing even badly, than in merdy copying or 
repeating the finest compositions of another, and 
this is true in poetry and painting as well 
music, at least so it is with me. 

R. But these excellencies need not be separated* 
Your invention would be improved by studying 
and perfi)rming the works of others, and the 
same means that enabled you to give pleasure to 
others, would likewise heighten your own* 

L* I have sometimes thought so too, and so 
great is my passion for music, that the utmost ' 
exertions of my fortitude were requisite to abstain 
from the boundless indulgence* 1 have sometimes 
been scarcely able to refrain from devoting to my 
instrument, not half hours merely, but days and 
weeks. I doubt whether any motive, but necessity 
and my father's will woidd, at my first setting out, \ 
have sufficed* Had I been a girl of fortune and ^ 
leisure, and my friends encouraged my musical 
pursuits, I am pretty sure that I should have 
neglected every other path for the sake of this* 
Happily for me, however, I had indigence and 
a father*s distaste to restrain me, tiil my reason 
acquired strength enough to regulate my actions* 
Greatly stUl do 1 love music, but I see the folly and 
even the guilt of allowing it to engross much of my 
time. I sec how comparatively selfish, worthless and 
fleeting is the pleasure which it gives; how muck 
below the enobling exercises ^ the reason in 
reflecting, the fancy in inventing, or the heait in 
feeling. Nothing but its subservience to my re-r 
ligious duty reconciles me to the practice of it. As 
mere recreation it is superfluous. I have taught 
myself to derive amusement from sources more 
refined ; more permanent ; more intellectual than 
this. 

I have known females seat themselves at tea 
o'clock in the morning, open their book, and pro- 
ceed with the utmost regularity each day sue* 
ccssivcly, for months together, through haJf a dozen 
highland airs, or intricate concerto's. J Jow have J 
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pitied their grovelling taste, and perverse sensibili- 
ty ! How have 1 lamented their unsufftrable waste 
of time, and abuse of leisure ! How many sources 
of true and beneficial pleasure are forgotten and 
untliought of while this passion is fostered, and 
how, indeed, inferior was this kind of musical per- 
ibrmance to that which I pursued. 

{To 6e Continued.) 

BIOGRAPHY. 

SKETCH OF Ta£ LIFE OJ 

WILUAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

Written by himself, 
(Concluded.) 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamt of poetry ; 
indeed I scarce knew it by name ; and whatever 
may be said of the force of nature, I never "lisp*d 
in numbers." I recollect the occasion of my first 
attempt : it is, like all the restof my non-adventures, 
of so unimportant a nature, that 1 should blush to 
call the attention of the idlest reader to it, but for 
the reason alleged in the introductory paragraph. 
A person, whose name escapes me, had undertak- 
en to paint a sign for an ale-house : it was to be a 
lion, but the unfortunate artist produced a dog. 
On this aukward affair, one of my acquaintance 
wrote a copy ofwh at we called verse: Hiked it, but 
fancied I could compose something more to the 
purpose : I tried, and by the unanimous Suffrage 
of my shop- mates, was allowed to have succeeded. 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, I thought no 
more of verse, till another occurrence as trifling as 
the former, furnished me with a fresh subject, and 
8o I went on, till I had got together about a dozen 
of them. Certainly nothing on earth was ever so 
deplorable : such as they were, however, they were 
talked of in my little circle, and I was sometimes 
invited to repeat them, even out of it. T never com- 
mitted a line to paper for two reasons ; first, because 
I had no paper ; and secondly, perhaps I might be ex- 
cused frcm going faither: but in truth I was afraid ; 
for my master had already threatened me for hitch- 
ing the name of one of hi.s customers into a rhyme. 

' The repetitions of which I speak were attended 
with applause, and sometimes with favours more 
substantial: little collections were now and then 
niade, and I have received sixpence in an evening. 
To one who had so long lived in the aI)solutc want 
of moiiey, such a resource seemed like a P;:ruvian 
mine. I furnished mysdf by degrees with pa- 
per, &c. and what was of more importance, with 
books of geometry, and of the higher branches of 
Algebra, which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, 
even at this time, was no amusement of mine : it 
was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
matical pursuits. 

But the clouds were gathering fhst. My master's 
anger was raised to a terrible pitch by my indif- 
ference to his concerns, and still more by the re- 
ports which were dally brought to him of my pre- 
sumptuous attempts at versification. I was requi- 
red to give up my papers, and when I refused, my 
garret was searched, my little hoard of books dis- 
covered and removed, and all future repetitions 
pitjhibited in the strictest manner. 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most 
sensibly ; it was followed* by another severer still: 
a stroke which crushed the hopes i had so long and 
so fondly cherished, and resigned me at once to des- 
pair- Mr. Hugh Smerdon, on whose succession 
J had calculated, died, and was succeeded by a per- 
son not much older than myself, and certainly not 
50 well qualified for the situation. . 

I look back to that part of my life which immeili- 
/itcly followed this event, with little satisfaction ; it 
was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability; by 
dep;ree3 1 sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor, or, if 
roused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which 



alienated the few acquaintances compassion had yet 
left me. So I crept on in silent discontent ; un- 
friended and unpitied ; indij;nant at the present, 
careless of the Riture, an object at once of appre- 
hension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a 
young woman of my own class. She was a neigh- 
bour ; and whenever I took my solitary walk, with 
my Wolfius in my pocket, she usually came to the 
door, and by a smile, or a short question put in the 
friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my at- 
tention. My heart had been long shut to kindness, 
but the sentiment was not dead in me : it revived 
at the first encouraging word ; and the gratitude 1 
felt for it, was the first pleasing sensation 1 had 
ventured to entertain for many dreary months. 

Together with gratitude, hope, and other passions 
still more enlivening, took place of that uncomfort- 
able gloominess which so lately possessed me : I 
returned to my companions, and by every winning 
an in my power, strove to make them forget my 
former repulsive way.'v In this I was not unsuc- 
cesful ; 1 recovered their good will, and by degrees 
grew to be somewhat of a favorite. 

My master still murmured ; for the business of 
the shop went on no better than before s I comfort- 
ed myself, however, with the reflection that my ap- 
prentiship was drawing to a conclusion, when I de- 
termined to renounce the employment forever, and 
to open a private school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond 
the common lot, yet flattering my ambition with 
day-dreams which, ]>erhaps, would never have been 
realized, I was found, in the twentieth year of my 
age, by Mr. William Cooksley, a name never to 
be pronounced by me without veneration. The la- 
mentable doggerel which I have already mentioned, 
and which had passed fix>m mouth to mouth among 
people of my own degree, had, by some accident or 
other, reached his ear, and given him a curiosity to 
enquire after tht author. 

It was my good forlune to interest his benevolence. 
My little history was not untinctured with melan- 
choly, and I laid it fairly before him: his first care 
was to console : his second, which he cherished to 
the last moment of his existence, was to relieve and 
support me. 

Mr. Cooksley was not rich : his eminence in 
his profession, which was that of a surgeon, procu- 
red him, indeed, much employment ; but in a coun- 
try town, men of science are not the most liberally 
rewarded : he had besides, a very numerous family, 
which left him little for the purposes of general be- 
nevolence : that little however was cheerfully be- 
stowed, and his activity and zccd were always at 
hand to supply the deficiences of his fortune. 

On examining into the nature of my literary at- 
tainments, he found them absolutely nothing : he 
heard,however,with equal surprise and pleasure, that 
amidst the grossest ignorance of books, I had made 
a very considerable ^progress in the mathematics. 
He engaged me to enter into the details of this af- 
fair ; and when he learned that I made it in circum-, 
stances of discouragement and danger, he became 
more warmly interested in my favour, as he now 
saw a possibility of serving me. 

The plan that occured to him was naturally that 
which had so often suggested itself to me. There 
were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome : 1 
had eighteen months, yet to serve ; my hand writ- 
ing was bad, and my language very incorrect ; but 
nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent man, 
he procured a fewof my poor attempts htrhyme,dis- 
persed them amongst his friends and acquaintance, 
andwhcn my name was become somewhat familiar 
to them, set on foot a subscription for my relief. I 
still preserve the original paper : its title was not 
very magnificent, though it exceeded the most san- 
guine wishes of my heart : it ran thus, *' a Subscrip- 
tion for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Gifibrd, and for enabling liim to improve 



himself in Writing aiid English Grammar." Few 
contributed more than five shillings, and none went 
beyond ten and sixpence : enough, however, was 
collected to free me from my apprenticeship, (the 
sum my master received was six pouucls,) and to 
maintain me a few months during nhich I asaidu* 
ously attended the Rev. Thom:i?> Smerdon. 

At the expiration of tins period, it wuh found that 
my progress (for I will speak the truth in modesty,) 
had been more considerable than my patrons es- 
pected ; I hud also v/rilttn in the interim scvei-d lit- 
tie pieces of poetry, less loigged, 1 suppose, than my 
former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor too, spoke favourably of 
me ; and my benefactor v/ho was now become my 
father and my friend, had little diftkuky in persuad- 
ing my patrons to renew their donations, and con* 
tinue me at school fcr another year. Such liberality 
was not lostufran me ; I gi^w anxious to make the 
best return in my power, and I redoubled my dH^ 
gence. Now that I am sunk into indolence, I kxi 
back with some degree of secpticism to the exe^ 
tions of that period. 

In two years and two months from the day o^ 
my emancipation, I was pronounced by Mr. Smer* 
don, fit for the university* The plan of openings 
writing school had been abandoned almost from 
the first ; and Mr. Cookesley looked round for some 
one who had interest enough to procure me some 
little office at Oxford. This person who was soon 
found^out, was Thomas Taylor, Esq. of Denbui7,a 
gentleman to whom I had already been indebted ibr 
much liberal and friendly support. He procured 
me the place of Bib..Lect. at Exeter Coflfegc; sad 
U)is, with such occasional assistance frcm the cowi- 
try as Mr. Cookesly undertook to provide, was 
thought sufficent to enable me to live, at least, till 
I had taken a degree. 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, 
some as exercises, others voluntaiily (for poetry 
was now become my delight,) and not a few at the 
desire of my friends. When I became capabk 
however, of reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman employed all my 
leisure hours in translations from the Classics ; and 
indeed I do not know a sino;Ie school book, of which 
I did not render some portion into English verse. 
Among others, Juvenal engaged my attention, or 
rather my master's, and I translated the tenth satire 
for a holiday task. — Mr. Smerdon was much pleas- 
ed with this, (I was not undelighted with it mytelf;) 
and as I was now become fond of the author, he 
easily persuaded me to proceed with him aiMi 1 
translated in Succession the third, the fourth, the 
twelfth, and I think the eihgth Satires. As I faa4 
no end in view but that of giving a temportrr 
satisfaction to my benefactors,! thought Ihtle more 
of these, than of many other things of the same mk- 
ture which I wrote from time to time and of which 
I never copifed a single line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however, m 
friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised oK 
to copy my translation of the tenth Satire, and pie- 
sent it on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. Stinton, (afber- 
wards Rector,) to whom Mr. Taylor had given me 
an introductory letter; I did so, and it was kindly 
received. Thus encouraged, I took up the first and 
second Satires, (I mention them in the order they 
were translated,) when my friend, who had sedu- 
lously watched my progress, first started the idea 
of my going through the whole, and publfchingit 
by subscription, asa means of encreasing my means 
of subsistertce. To this I readily acceded, and 
finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth 
Satires; the remainder were the work of a much 
jater period. 

Wheii I had got thus far, we thought it a fit lime 
to mention our design ; it was very generally ap. 
proved of by my friends j and on the first of Janua- 
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ry 1 78 1 , the subscription was opened by Mr. Cookes- 
ley at Ashburton, and by myself at Exeter Colleg^e. 
So bold an undertaking so precipitately announc- 
ed, will giv-e the reader, 1 fear, a higher opinion of 
my conceit than of my talents : neither the one nor 
the otlicr, however, had the smallest concern with 
the business, which originated solely in ignorance; 
I wrote verses with great facility, and I was sim- 
ple enouj^h to imagine that little more was neces- 
sary for a translator of Juvenal ! I was not indeed, 
unconscious of my inaccuracies : I knew that they 
were nuoierous, and that I had need of some friend- 
ly eye to point them out, and some judicious hand 
to rectify or remove them: but for these as well as 
for every thing else, I looked to Mr, Cookesley , and 
ibat worthy man* with his usual alacrity of kindness, 
undertook the laborious task of revising the whole 
translatioix. My friend was no great Latinist, per- 
haps I was the better of the two j but he had taste 
and judgment, which I wanted. What advantages 
might have been ultimately derived from them, 
there was unhappily no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, as it pleased the Almighty to call, him to him- 
self by a sudden death, before we had quite finish- 
ed the first Satire. He died with a letter of mine 
unopened in his hands. 

This event, which took place on the I5th of Jan- 
uary, 1781, afflicted me beyond measui^.* I was 
not only deprived of a most faithful and aflectionate 
friend, but of a zealous and ever active protector, 
on whom I confidently relied for support : the sums 
that were still necessary for me he always collect- 
ed ; and it was to be feared that the assistance which 
was not solicited with warmth, would insensibly cease 
to be afforded. 

In many instances this was actually the case : 
the desertion, however, was, not general ; and I 
was encouraged to hope, by the unexpected friend- 
ship of Servington Savery, a gentleman who volun- 
tarily stood forth as my patron, and watched over 
my interests with kindness and attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley 's death, !we 
had a-^reed that it would be proper to deliver out, 
with the terms of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation was executed; t 
to obviate any idea of selection, a sheet was accor- 
dingly taken from the beginning of the first Satire. 
My friend died while it was in the press. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 

translation ; but found myself \itterly incapable of 

proceeding. I had been so accustomed to connect 

Mr. Cookesley 's name with every part of it, and I 

laboured with such delight in the hope of giving 

him pleasure, that now, when he appeared to have 

left mc in the midst of my entcrprize, and I was 

abandoned to my own efforts, I seemed to engage 

in a hopless struggle, without motive or end ; and 

his idea, which was perpetually recurring to mc, 

brought such bitteranguish with it, that I shut up 

the work witli feelings bordering on distraction. 

To relieve my mind I had recourse to other pur- 
suits. I endeavoured to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Classics, and to acquire some of 
the modem languages : by permission too, or ra- 
ther recommendation, of the Rector and Fellows, I 
also undertook the care of a few pupils ; this remov- 
ed much of my anxiety respecting ray future mqans 
of support. I have a heartfelt pleasure in mcnti- 
onifi^ this indulgence of my college ; it could arise 

• 1 began this unadorMcd nairative on ilie iSth of Janua- 
ry, 1801 i twenty years have therefore elapsed since I lost 
tny benefactor and my friend. In the interval I have wtpt 
a rbottsand times at the recollection of his goodness : 1 yet 
cherish his memory with filial respect, and at this distant 
period, my heart sinks within me at every repetition of his 
Dame. 

t Many of these papers were distributed ; the terms which 
r extract from one of tliem, were these, ''The work shall 
l»« printed in quarto (trithom notes) and be deli v( red to 
>aibscrtb«rs in the month o4^ December next. The price will 
wc sixteen sbiiliogs in boards, half to be paid at the time of 
^tbscr'winj^ the ttaaiader oa deliver) of the book. *' i 



from nothing but the liberal desire inherent, I think, 
in the membcrii of both our Universities, to encou- 
rage every thing that bears the most distant resem- 
blunce lo talcMs : for I liad no claims upon tliem 
fcr aiiy particular exertions. 

The Idpbf ofniany months had now soothed and 
tranquiliz'.d my mind, and I once more returned to 
the translation, to which a wish to serve a young 
man sunx)unded with difficuliies,had induced a num- 
ber of respectable characters to set their names ; 
but alas, what a mortification ! I now discovered, 
for the first time, that my own inexperience, and the 
advice of my too partial friends had engaged me in 
a work, for the due execution of which, my literary 
attainments were by no means sufficient. Errors 
and misconceptions appeared in every page. I had 
indeed caught something of the spirit of Juvenal, 
but his meaning had frequently escaped me, and I 
saw the necessity of a long and painful revision, 
which would carry me liir beyond the period fixed 
for the appearance of the work. Alarmed at llie 
prospect I instantly resolved (if not wisely, yet I 
trust honestly) to renounce the publication for the 
proseMt. 

In pursuance of thia resolution, I wrote to my 
friend in the country, (the Rev. Servington Savery,) 
i*equesting him to return the bubscription money 
in his hands, to the subscribers. He did not ap- 
prove of my plan : nevertheless he promised, in a 
letter which now lies before me, to comply with it ; 
and, in a subsequent one, added that he had alrea- 
dy begun to do so. 

For myselT, I also made several repayments ; and 
trusted a sum of money to make othersi with a fel- 
low collegian, who, not long after, fell by his own. 
hands in the presence of his father. But there were 
still some whose abode could not be discovered, and 
others, on whom to press the taking back of eight 
shilliiTgs would neither be decent nor respectful : 
even fix>m these I ventured to flatter myself that I 
should find pardon, when on some future day I pre- 
sented them with the work, (which 1 was still secret- 
ly determined to complete,) rendered more worthy 
of their patronage, and encreased by notes, which 
I now perceived to be absolutely necessary, to more 
than double its. proposed size. 

In the leisure of a country residence, I fancied 
this might be done in two years : perhaps I was not 
too sanguine : the experiment, however, was not 
made, for about this time a circumstance happened 
which changed my views, and indeed my whole 
system of life. 

1 had contracted an acquaintance with a person 
of the name of recommended to my particu- 
lar notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, -whom I 
was proud of an opportunity to oblige. This person's 
residence at Oxford was not long ; and when he re- 
turned to town, I mdintained a correspondence with 
him by letters. At his particular request, these 
were inclosed in a cover and sent to LordCiosrE- 
Nou : one day 1 inadvertently omitted tlie direction, 
and his Lordship, necessarily supposing it to be 
meant for himself, opened ami read it. There was 
something in it which attracted his notice; and 
when he gave the letter to ray friend, he had the cu- 
riosity to enquire about his correspondent, at 
Oxford : and, upon the answer he received, the 
kindness to desire he might be brought to see him 
upon his coming to town ; to this circumstance, 
purely accidental on all sides, and to this alone, I 
owe my introduction to that nobleman. 

Oi) my first vist he asked me what friends I had, 
and what were ray pi-ospects in life ; and I told him 
that I had no friends, and no prospects of any kind. 
He said no more ; but when I called lo lake leave, 
previous to returning to college, I found that this 
simple exposure of my circumstances had simk 
deep into his mind. At parting, he informed me that 
he cliarged himself with my present supi)ort, and 
future establishment, ami that till this last could be 
effected to my wish, I should come and reside with 



him. These were not words of course, they were 
more than fulfilled in every point. I did go, and re- 
side with him ; and 1 exi)cricnctd a warm and cordial 
reception, a kind and afi'ectionate esteem, that has 
known neither diminution nor interruption, from 
that hour to this, a periodof twenty yeus! 

In his Lordship's house I proceeded with Juvenal^ 
till I was called upon lo accompany his son, (one 
of the most amiable and accomplished young no- 
blemen that this country, fertile in such characters, 
could ever boast) lo the continent. With him in 
two successive tours, 1 spent many years : years 
of which the remembrance will always be dear to 
me, from the recollection that a friendship was then 
contracted, which time and a more intimate know- 
ledge of each other, have mellowed into a regard that 
forms at once the pride and happiness of my life. 

It is long since I have been returned and settled 
in the bosom of competence and peace— my trans- 
lation frequently engaged my thoughts, but 1 had 
lost the ardor and the confidence of youth, and was 
seriously doubtful of my abilities to do it justice. I 
have wished a thousand times that 1 conld decline it al- 
together: but theever recurring idea that there were 
people of the description I have already mentioned, 
who had just and forcible claims on me for the due 
performance of my engagement, forbad the thought; 
and I slowly proceeded towards the completion of 
a work in which I should never have engaged, had 
my friend's inexperience or my pwn, suffered us to 
suspect for a moment the labour, and the talents 
of more than one kind, absolutely necessary to its 
success in any tolerable degree. Such as 1 could 
make it, it is now before the public. 

;••:•,••: Majot a canamus. 

M£MOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LAZARtTf 
SPALLANZANI, THE CBLBBRATCD NATVRALIST. 

{Concluded.) 

A^ea voyage was, in every respect, the safest ad 
well as the most convenient; but Spallanzani 
regarded with an eye of perfect, indifference the 
dangers attending long journies by land, when he 
entertained any hopes of meeting with new instruc- 
tion ; he boldly confronted ail the perils of these 
desert regions destitute of civil government. Having 
reached Bucharest, he was detained there nine 
days by the celebrated and unfortunate Maurocent, 
hospodar of Wallachia ; this prince, justly renown- 
ed for his liberal patronage of the sciences, received 
him with the most flattering marks of distinction/; 
made him a present of several rarities of his 
country, and pi-ovided him with horses, and an 
escort of thiny soldiers through the whole extent 
of his dominions. Spallanzani passed through 
Hermanstadt to Transylvania, and arrived at 
Vienna on the 7th of December, after having visit- 
ed the numberless mincsofTransylvania,Hungary, 
and Germany. 

Spallanzani remained five days in the metropolis 
of Austria, held two conferences of considerable 
length with the emperor Joseph 11, was entertained 
by the principal noblemen of the court, and visited 
by all men of literature. At length he arrived at 
Pavia ; the students came out of the city gates to 
meet him, and accompanied him to his house, in 
all the rapturous ardour of unfeigned joy, and, by 
the most irresistible cpmpulsion, dragged him to 
the auditory. Impelled by their desire to hear 
him, they compelled him to ascend the chair, 
whence he was accustomed to deliver his lectures. 
Spallanzani, sensibly affected by this conduct, 
painted to them, in the most eloquent and animated 
manner, his gratitude and attachment: kind wishes, 
cries of joy, and siiouts of applause, were renewed 
with more ardor, and he was compelled to request 
them to restrain their satisfaction, and to permit 
him to retire to his own house, that he might ob- 
tain that repose of which he tbmvd himself so much 
In need. He hud, al thik timci znui^ tlian five 
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Tiic cabinet of Pavia was always the dear object 
of S[>aiianz<ini*5 thoughts; among the numetx>us 
rarities which he had there collected, his mind | 
was only intent on those which were still wanting. 
He was «»truck with its deficiency in volcanic 
substances, of which a few only were collected, 
without order, uninteresting, and uninsti'uctivc, 
though Italy was the theatre where the volcanic 
iires, for so many ages, had displayed their deso- 
lating energy. He resolved to instruct his disciples, 
his counii7, and himself,on these phenomena so im- 
portant and so little known, and to collect the docu- 
ments of their history on thcspot, where they are the 
incessant terror of the surrounding inhabitants, and 
t c useless subject of philosophical observations : 
he prepared himself for this important undertaking 
by a laborious course of study. He set out for 
Naples in the summer of 1788; and, in the course 
of a dangerous voyage, examined, with minuteness 
and undaunted courage, the terrible phenomena of 
Vesuvius, Lipari, Etna, Sylla, and Charybdis. By 
these means, at the age of sixty, he amassed that 
invaluable collection of anecdotes comprised in his 
work, intituled, Voyages dans les deux Sicihs, where 
he embraces the opportunity of comparing the 
descriptions which Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Diodo- 
rus Sicules, and Sirabo, have given of those cele- 
brated places, with what he himself saw. 

In the travels of Spallanzani is found a new 
volcanology ; he teaches the mode of calculating 
the degree of intensity in the heat of volcanic fires, 
as well as of investigating its cause. He has, by 
analysis, almost ascertained that peculiar species of 
gas, which, like a strong lever, tears from the earth's 
entrails, and hurls, even to the summitof Etna, those 
torrents of melted pumice stones which are disgorg- 
ed by that volcano. He discloses the nature of pumice 
atones, which he has since demonstrated in some of 
artificial fabrication. He proves that the burning of 
these mountains proceeds from the inflammation of 
hydrogen carbonic gas; and this solution equally ap- 
plies to the phenomena of Barigazzo,and scvcralother 
places, some of which were then burning in secret. 
He found means to render those fires serviceable in 
making lime, and they are still made use of for this 
purpose. Spallansani concludes this excellent pro- 
duction with some interesting researches relative to 
•wallows, taking occasion to describe, under the 
impulse of a refined imagination, the amiable 
manners, and the rapidity of flight for which this 
•pecies of birds are distinguished ; the useful hints 
which they furnish to an observer for the invention 
of an aerial post, their migrations regulated by the 
temperature of the air, and its propitiousness to 
the birth of certain insecU; lastly, he discusses 
the celebrated problem of their state of torpor 
during winter, and he proves that an artificial 
cold, mort intense than that of our climates, does 
not render these birds lethargic. He then treats 
of the owl species ; and in conclusion, he speaks of 
eels and their mode of generation, which still re- 
mains a problem to be solved ; but he gradually 
conducts the reader through his researches, to the 
?ery step which promises a complete solution. 

Spallanzani anxiously observed the progress of 
French chymistry, which he adopted without the 
least hesitation ; it was formed for a judicious mind 
like his, which delighted to account for the phe- 
nomena which it observed. When Gottling pub- 
lished his experiments upon the combustion of 
phosphorus in azote, Spallanzani wished to try the 
poldity of these arguments which were brought 
against his favourite system, and, therefore, publish- 
ed in 1797, his Chcmico esame degli Esperim^nte del 
iignore Gottling^ Profcssore a lena^ whei*c he refuted 
the conclusions of that chymist, by disproving the 
facts which had produced them. 

Spallanzani frequently discovered what before 
would have been considered impossible. In 1793, 
he again made a display of this kind, which he pub- 
lished m his iMttre sopra U sospttto d*un nuovoScnso 



nci Pipistreliifhe there informed the world that bats, 
deprived of sight, act in every respect with the 
same precision as those who possess that sense ; 
that they avoid equally well the slightest obstacles, 
and know exactly the proper place to perch, when 
their flight is at an end. These extraordinary ex- 
periments were confirmed by several of the most 
distingnished naturalists, and made Spallanzani 
suspect a new sense in these birds, because he 
thought he had demonstrated, by exclusion, that 
their other senses were not able to supply the 
defeot of sight ; but the anatomical details of Pro- 
fessor Jurine, upon the organ of hearing in this 
singular bird, made him incline to the opinion that 
the ear might serve instead of the eye, as in all those 
cases where bats are in the dark. 

Spallanzani terminated his literary career by a 
letter addressed to the celebrated chymist, Giobert, 
Sopra le pi ante chiuse tie* vast dcntro I* aqua c V art ay 
esposte a rimmcdiata lume solare e Vombra* It is a 
melancholy event, for this department of science, 
that his death deprived it of the discoveries which 
he was on the point of efiecting. 

All these productions, though printed and ge- 
nerally applauded, still did not form the sum of 
Spallanzani's labours. He had, for a long time, 
employed his studies on the phenomena of respi- 
ration, upon their resemblances and differences 
through the extensive and various c^cle of animated 
nature, ana he endeavoured to reduce to some 
certain method his researches on this subject, 
which must still excite astonishment by a number 
of facts but little known. He left a valuable col- 
lection of experiments and observations upon 
animal reproductions, upon sponges, the nature of 
which he defines, and upon a thousand interesting 
phenomena, which he knew how to draw from the 
obscurity which enveloped them. He had almost 
finished his travels to Constantinople, and had 
collected a stock of materials for the history of 
the sea. 

Spallanzani's reputation was'equal to the number, 
extent, and difficulty of his labours. France, Ger- 
many, and England, were all eager to poss«s8 his 
works in their respective languages. He was ad- 
mitted into the academies and learned societies of 
London, Stockholm, Gottingen, Holland, Lyons, 
Bologna, Turin, Padua, Mantua, and Geneva, tie 
maintained a correspondence with the academic 
societies of Paris and Montpelier; he received 
from the great Frederic himself the diploma as 
member of the academy of Berlin, and maintained 
a direct correspondence with him. Salicetti, 
while commissioner in the French army of Italy, 
offered him the professorship of natural philosophy 
at Paris, which he refused, on account of his ad- 
vanced age: and the college of physicians at 
Madrid received him into their body. 

In person, Spallanzani was rather tall ; his aspect 
serene, yet noble; his forehead large; his eyes 
black and sparkling^ his complexion dark, and his 
constitution robust. During the whole course of 
his life he was afflicted with no disorders, if we 
except a fit of the ague, which he caught in the 
mines of Schemnitz, at a time when the season 
was intensely cold. In the year 1795 he was 
attacked by a slight retention of urine, and several 
fits of the gout, which, however, did not suspend, in 
the least degree, his scientific pursuits. 

He was generally esteemed ; his virtues, untinc- 
tured by austerity, displayed themselves in all the 
circumstances of his life. He was beloved by aU 
his relations, whom he inspired with his own taste; 
his brother Nicolas, a doctor of laws, asisisted him 
in his experiments, and continued them, when he 
returned to Pavia; his sister is an eminent natu- 
ralist, perfect mistress of her brother's cabinet of 
natural history, acquainted with the most abstruse 
pi-opertits of every piece, and all the refined induc- 
tions which may be drawn from them* 



SpaUanzani paid great attention to.theedicatiot 
of his nephews, and hud the pleasure of seeing 
the eldest titular professor of physic at Padua* 

On the ddof February, 1799, Spallanzani had 
some returns of his urinary disorder ; he passed Uw 
night restless, and in the moining became delirious. 
His intimate friends, Tourdes, a French physician, 
and the celebrated Professor Scarpa, exerted every 
effort that genius, knowledge, and friendship, could 
inspire, to save him ; but he died on the 6th, edify* 
ing with his piety those who were standing round 
his bed. His death penetrated his whole family 
with grief, drew tears from all his friends, filled his 
pupils with tlie deepest affliction, and depressed 
with sorrow a nation proud of having given him 
birth. The I3th, his colleague, Professor Grego- 
rio Fontano, made an eloquent motion in the 
Legislative Assembly at Milan, to erect a monu- 
ment to Spallanzani by the side of those of Frisb 
Beccaria, and Verri. 

LAW INTELLIGENXE. 

[A decision of a profound Jurist, respecting Uttrmy 
property, naturmlly interests every writer, from theio- 
thor of superb quartos down to the humble manufacrurer 
of tiich a miscellany at the Port Folio. The fbllewiDg 
is a remarkable case, recently adjudged ; and the opimioa 
of Lord Ellenborough is expressed wich the nicest d^ 
criminationi and appears to be perfectly correcLj 

KING'S BENCH. 

Cart vs. KEAMsjLEr. 

This was an action of damages against the de- 
fendant, who is a bookseller, for publishing as an 
original work, a book of the Roads in Great-Britain, 
a great part of which was extracted from the 
plaintiff's book, *< Gary's Pocket Companion ;" in 
which several roads were laid down from actual 
surveys made by the plaintiff and persons employed 
by him for that purpose. 

The two books were produced in Court ; and 
there were no less than one hundred and thirty 
parts of Mr. Kearsley's book alleged to be taken 
from Mr. Gary's ; but the method and arrangement 
of Mr. Kearsley's book was totally different, several 
mistakes of Mr. Gary's first edition were corrected, 
and no passage could be produced which was not 
much enlarged upon and improved by the defiu»> 
dant in his book. 

Lord Ellenborough, under these circumstances, 
was of opinion, that the plaintiff must be nonsuited; 
he considered that it would he fettering science znd 
impeding the progress of the human mind in improve- 
ment, to have it considered a law, that when a man 
sits down to write a book on any subject, he Aag 
no right to resort to the recorded information on that 
subject, conveyed by the different persons wlip 
had before written on the subject. In this case the 
defendant had taken extracts, (and,inhisopinHm, 
he had a right so to do) from the plaintiff's book ; fast 
the arrangement and plan of the work, as well aa 
the most important matter of it, vfas his ovmg h^ 
thought the plaintiff had not made out such a c; 
entitled him, by law, to recover.. J'lalntiff nonsi 
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THE DRAMA* 

DttVMT LJtm^ 

The tragedy of Romvo and Juliet was pcri» 
formed to crouded audience. Mrs. Pi>pe was tbe 
heroine of the |Mece ; she was received tridi 
repeated tbundare of applause on her entraape. 
It was her first ^pearance on these boards, and 
with the additional recommendation of Mr. Po^^ 
Romeo, she attracted many firom the fashionable oir^ 
cles. Her performance was mari&ed with mnchriiB* 
plicity in all those early scenes which displaf nptnt 
and ardent love : not that simplicitv which any 
be reconctleable with feeble powers; but of ^tt 
kind that flaws from a just conception of llie 
character, embellished with af! the <lelk»cy'nd 
playful innocence, so essential to tlie ttpMtn of 
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a finished picture* Lood applause attend^ this 
display of taste ; it became still more loud, as the 
interest of the scene increased with the incidents 
of terror which lead to the catastrophe* Here 
•he evinced great force and energy, and gave, 
with true expression, all the agony of love and de- 
spair. The scene in which she swallows the potion 
was particularly diatingolshed for good acting, and 
excited a burst of applause from every part of the 
house. Indeed) in look, person^ manner, and pe- 
culiar' st^le of powers, we know not where to 
find so just a portrait of Juliet as Mrs. Pope, and as 
such she must prove a valuable acquisition to any 
theatre. She displayed much presence of mind in 
the last scene. Coming out of the tomb she dropped 
her dagger, and being in warn of it when she should 
stab herself, she snatched up Paris's sword, saying, 
«( With this sword," instead of <' With this dag- 
ger," Ice. 

Mr. Pope, in great variety and sweetness of 
tones, 'in energy and feehng, possesses many 
qualifications for Romeo; but Romeo is a romantic 
youth ; be is light, elastic, full of fire and vivacity. 
Id a character, therefore, in which so much de- 
pends upon looking the part, the manliness and 
firmness, in the manner of Mr. Pope, da not 
allow us to expect a perfect performance. It was 
however, a good representation, and met with 
much applause. Mr. Bannister did justice to 
Mercutio until the dying scene, in which he 
trespassed rather too far upon the. ludicrous. There 
was little tm commend in the other characters, 
and yet, nothing to give offence. In pomt of 
decorations, the piece was got up with af^n^xiate 
splendour. 

LEVITY. 

TAKE CARE OF XVXR7 THING. 

(prom THB FRENCH.) 

My friend, you are scarcely arrived at Paris, and 
you already give yourself up to all the pleasures 
which the capital presents ; whither are you hast- 
ening at this early hour ? I am going to meet two 
young men who have shewn me the greatest friend- 
ship, and who have promised to make me acquaint- 
ed with every thing curious that Paris contains. 
My friend, take care of your curiosity. They have 
an infinite acquaintance, and they appear to be on 
the best terms with the principal persons of the Go- 
vernment, they have promised to patronise me, and 
to get me...My friend, take care of patrons, of men of 
importance, and above all, of their promises. They 
will take me to dine at one of the first taverns. 
i^y friend, take care of their appetite, and above all, 
of the bill. From that we will go to the theatre. 
"My friend, take care of your pockets. On leaving 
the theatre, they will introduce me in the house 
of a charming woman, who, from the accounts 
tliey have given her of me, desires very much to 
be acquainted with me, and has ali*eady conceived 
a particular affection for me. My friend, take can 
of her desires, of her affection, and above all of the 
expenence of your young men. They have as- 
sured me that every day there are elegant parties 
at her bouse ; that they play at buillote, and they 
iwish to teach me the game. My friend, take care 
of jrour masters, of their instructions, and above all 
of your purse. They told me that I would meet a 
man of fortune there, who is at present under some 
difficulties ; he wishes to borrow a sum of money ; 
lie is a man of honour, and they have made me 
promise to do him this service. My friend, take 
care of the goodness of your heart ; take care of 
xuen of fortune underdifiiculties ; and above all of 
iHMrrowers. But they will give me good securities 
and ft reasonable interesu My friend, take care of 
c^^ry thing that they will shew you....of every thing 
they say tajoq^w^^^ c0rt of every body. ...take care 
of every thing.*«.^|{ ttborc aii taAc care i 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOJS THE I'ORT FOLIO. 

When we advert to the present government of 
France, and consider the past we agree with the 

editor of the Boston Gazette: '♦ Hap]^ it is, 

that the French people, after passing the ruin and 
disorder of ten years revqlution, are again the 
subjects of any' thing like a regular and permanent 
government ; but happier far would it have been 
for them and their postenty had they remained 
loyal subjects under the administration of the 
Capets, and never listened to the syren songs of 
Democracy." 

George Rose, Esq. an opulent member of the 
Imperial Parliament, is constantly aimed at by the 
archers ofopposition. He lately narrowly escaped 
drowning, as he was crossing the Thames, and the 
wits remarked, *' Rich as George Rose was sup- 
posed to be, it appears, from his Thames expedition, 
that he is not able to keep his head above mater. 

They who are afraid of " the flatulence of tea," or 
of the morbid watchfulness which strong coffeeoften 
produces^ will read the following, and fancy that 
a more wholesome breakfast is discovered. *^ A 
SaluUry BreakfasU....Le Roe's English Coffee. 
This Coffee, which is a balsamic of the most ex- 
cellent nature, extracted from the choicest aromatic 
plants and herbs, and from the most salubrious barks, 
has, during an experience of near fifty years, estab- 
lished its extraordinary efiicacy in consumptive 
habits, and proved itself one of the greatest restora^ 
tives and preservatives ofhealth ever yet discovered. 
It has also the sanction of many eminent men of the 
filculty, particuhirly of the late Dr. Fothergill, who 
prescribed it in consumptive and nervous complaints, 
as well as in coughs of long standuig, asthmas, 
tremors, palpiutions of the heart, kc. It is much 
recommended to those of weak constitutions, with 
whom tea does not agree, as it is more nourishing 
than sago and jellies, and will not offend the most 
delicate stomach. Ii is to be taken for breakfast, 
as tea or foreign coffee, and is very pleasant to the 
palate. Sold, by appointment of the proprietor, in 
canisters, price 2s. and 9d. each, duty included, by 
Mr. Newbcry, No. 45, St. Paul's." 

The following will edify every indigent bachelor. 
In ,the treasury of one of the Kings of Persia was 
found a vase, with the following lines, inlaid in 
letters of gold. One cannot but smile at the turn, 
in which is an equal proportion of philosophy and 
humour :...." He who has no wealth has no credit ; 
....he who has not an obedient wife has no repose;.... 
he who has no offspring has no strength ; he who 
has no kindred has no supporters; and he who 
has none of these, lives free from care." 

Many have read in the English Journals, of the 
Pt^t Diamond^ a gem of extraordinary size and lus- 
tre. We have just had an account of its sale at 
auction. « Yesterday the sale of the Pigot Diamond 
drew a very numerous and fashionable company to 
Christik*s rooms in Pall Mall. The sale of so 
rare an article give Cubistik an opportunity of ex- 
erting those powers of eloquence and poetic fancy 
in which he is so liberally gifted. The oratory of 
his pulpit^ of a kind hitherto unnoticed by the critics, 
indeed, is very fairly entitled to that honour. Mr. 
Christie said, that it had often been his lot to pre- 
sent to the public articles of great antiquity^ valua- 
ble in the estimation of some for the various pro- 
perties and meriu they possessed, but which not 
unfrequently were unseemly to the eye, and repul- 
sive to the ordinary observer. This article,however, 
could boast of as high an antiquity as any the most 
rare production which ever attracted the attention 
of the curious, or challenged the regards of those 
who studied the works of nature. In this the choicest 
powers of nature had oeen at work since the first 



of time to perfect a gem than which the mines ne- 
ver produced a finer specimen to dazzle the admi- 
ring universe, and to embellish the lustre of beauty 
and grandeur. Unfortunate, indeed, were the own- 
ers of this jewel of high price in its being bi'ought 
to a market where its worth might not be sufficient- 
ly valued, where the charms of tlie fair needed not 
such ornaments, and whose sparkling eyes outshone 
all the diamonds of Golcondah. In any other 
country the Pigot diamond would be sought as a 
distinction where superior beauty was more rarely 
to be found. 

These animated sallies heightened the seal of 
competition, and after a good deal of bidding the 
Pigot Diamond was knocked down toPAKKHa and 
BiRKETTS, Princes street, for 9500 guineas. 

^ We know not whether the French soldiers find 
ttie ladies less kind after tlie toils of war and battle 
than the soldiers of this and other countries, but sui- 
cide for love has lately been rather frequent among 
the troops. Afler Buonaparte had reviewed two 
regiments at Malmaison on Wednesday last, he 
published general orders for the day, and taking 
notice of the death of a grenadier who had put an 
end to himself for love, reminds the troops ^^ that 
they ought to know how to subdue tl eir passions, 
that they ought to bear the sufferings of the mind 
with as much fortitude as the firing of a buttc'ry» 
and that to give themselves up to grief, and com- 
mit suicide, for the purpose of getting rid of it, is 
to abandon the field of battle before the day is won." 

lUIorn. Post. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
By a glance at the reluctant rhyme of R. we are 
convinced that he toils like a blacksmith, at his 
anvil of poetry. The Muse docs not visit hiwi 
unbidden. We can see him at his ungracious 
task, when he is defrauded in his vain hope ofthe 
bright thought, and the lucky expression. 

•* £t in verso facieiido» 
*« Sxpe caput icabert, vivoi et rodtret ungues.*' 

Our Norfolk friend has well translated the 
French stanzas, in our 33th number, "Profitez bien, 
jeunes fillettes." We see no objection to the 
measure he has adopted. The burden of each stanza 

Adieu panniers, venda^s sons (sites, 
is neatly turned. 

" An impatient Subscriber" at New-York| in- 
stead of the customary invocation, addresses the 
Editor reproachfully, with " Dilatory Sir," and 
after reminding him of the lardy appearance of the 
Port Folio, exhorts him to read an essay on Pro^ 
crastinaiion. The Editor is more flattered, than 
molested by this sarcasm. As it implies an eager- 
ness to read his lucubrations, however late, or 
however lazy, all the harshness and the acidity of 
reproof becomes dulcijied by this delicious inhision 
of flattery to an author. But, seriously, if our 
correspondent will advert to the genei*al sickness 
and general sorrow which have recently saddened 
the city, his benignity will be copious of excuses 
for our neglect. At the end of the year, neither 
he, nor any other friend, who has subscribed for this 
paper, shall have a right tocomplain of our promises 
violated, or our files broken. If the Editor haa 
fled from his pen and his press, and foisaken infect* 
ed streets for 

" Healthy wildi, and scenes as &ir 

As ever recompensed the peasant's csie," 
even the indulgence of thjs such a rural vagary, 
even this truant assumption ofthe right to wander,, 
may prove tiltimately useful. Those who are in 
training for a robust exercise of their powers, 
generally feast themselves for a short season with 
the cates of indulgence, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to task their alertness, the" recedtf a short dis. 
tance««...only to bound /onvard with greater vigour. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE FOR T FOLIO. 

mOM THE SHOP Ct MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA- 

[A dashing blade, of a neighbouring sea port, finding him- 
•elf in a state ef Imfiecumacity, has wisely determined to 
mend his affairs by leaving every scene of his former 
pleasures, and taking a trip tt> the •• North West.'* He 
called at our shop the other day, and requested us to weave 
him a •* Farcwel," suitable lo the occasion. Wc gave 
the outlines to our oldest journeyman, a reformed raie^ 
formerly a dissenting preacher : and having been request- 
ed by the same blotid to make it public, you have it here* 
%!th.] 
C^mhidge, Sept 10, 1SQ3. 

THE BUCK'S FAI^EWEL, 

IK A LETTER TO HIS FRIKTJD ON THf DAT OF HIS 
DEPARTUKI FOR THE NORTH WEST COAST, ANp 
CHINA. 

Farewel, dear Jack, I bid you now adieu, 
'Tis the last letter I shall pen to you ; 
Twice twelve dull months around my head must roll, 
Seas intervene and threatening^ tempests howl, 
'Ere I behold my much loved country more, 
Or press with eager steps my n^t-^l shore. 
On the frail bark 'tis doomed I cross the seas^ 
Bear the rough storm or fly the beneath the breeze. 
To where the savage on our western shore^ 
Echoes his war-whoop with a hideous roar, 
Where China's cities spread o'er all the plain, 
And wide canals branch out into the main, 
I go ...from home-born scenes which ever please, 
And all delights, to tempt the boisterous seas ; 
Yet as we sail, how oft will fancy poiH* 
Her fairy shade o'er the reflecting hour, 
Display the pleasures of the crouded mall, 
The splendid play-house or the magic balK 
And must I go and leave these joys behind. 
Give all my pleasures to the " fleeting wind." 
No more to Cornhill lounge with easy air. 
To catch the glance and simper of th« fair. 
No more to each, my careless curls to shew, 
Pull off my hat with iriany a well tim'd bow- 
In this dull voyage no fair I have to please 
Save the rough Squaw or dusky Tiamese. 
Thro* the cool mall no longer shall I stray. 
As healthful breezes close the sultry day, 
View the gay crowd of pleasure's votaries there 
Offer to health and joy their evening prayer. 
See the fair belle trip lightly down the green. 
While staring loungers on each post are seen, 
Not Beauty's self has power their hearts to move, 
Thee Idleness, 'tis thee alone they love. 
Shall I no more when Summer holds her regin. 
Leave the dull town and course the dusty plain : 
At thy hotel, O Wyeth, no more alight. 
Where Fresh Pondhv^dks romantic on the sight ; 
Thy cooling punch no more with rapture sip. 
Or raise the well cream 'd strawberry to my lip, 
Or play at bowls inspired by punch or wine , 
And victor, win each time at Jive^ severiy nine^ 
While on each side applauding fair ones stand, 
And praise the unerring trueness of my hand. 
9o erst, at Grecian games, the chariot flies, 
Loud creaks the wheels, the dust ascends the skies, 
The well train 'd beast obedient to the yoke. 
Feels the sharp lash and flies beneath the stroke ; 
'Mid the fair nymphs the conquering hero stands, 
And takes the laurel from their snowy hands. 
At tbe.play'-house shall I no more appear, 
Where wit draws mirth, and suffering worth a tear ; 
In the stjLge box no more with smiles, survey 
The crouded house— *and now and then thejjlay. 
Shall I ho more at dull tea parties sit, ^ 
Hand round the tea cups and display my wit ; 
While lisleninpf pnidcs applaud the tales I tell, 
And envious slander cries—** I thought so— well.** 

Shall I no more when winter chills the ground, 
And whit'ning snow-drift;) spread lUe country round, 
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Snap the shrill whip in the warm bear skin sleigh, 
As the fleet courser treads the well beat way. 
No more to Wells's drive with dashing air. 
Drink the warm beverage or the coffee share. 
To thy hall. Porter, shall I no more go, 
Where trips the belle and lightly moves the beaU) 
Down the alluring dance in rapture move. 
Press the fair hand and whisper vows of love : 
Dcbanxid these pleasures, can I live resigned 
" Nor cast one longing lingering look behind." 
Shall I no more to Sulien's bend my way. 
When night's black vapours chase the light away, 
Where erst the circling wine my soul inspired 
To BJood like feats and all my courage fired. 
When the Old South resounds the mid-night hour. 
And all, but Bucks^ are locked in Sleep's dark power. 
Shall I then stalk the lonely street no more, 
And tear the knocker from the bounding door : 
Or should a Governor his breath resign 
Put in deep mourning every ConihUl sign, 
These joys I quit, and when the spicy gales 
Blow from the shore and liil our spreading sails, 
Tho' India's odours sceot the teeming air, 
" I cannot but i*emember such things were." 
Through want of ca^A alone? dear Jack, I fly 
To distant climes and a less healthy sky ; 
Yet though at present from this land I rove, 
And quit each object of my former love, 
That friend enlivening hope, still hovers round, 
Will still attend me on each foreign ground, 
With magic hand will point to Boston's chores 
Where yielding commerce all her riches pours, 
And fondly whispers — I shall soon behold 
Each well known friend and taste each joy of old, 
Again shall strut the moonlight mall— Again 
Lash the tired courser o'er the dusty plain : 
Agaip in Balls each graceful charm display ; 
Nor want of Cash^ shall force me more away. 



[Some of our papers have hinted at the amours ot a certain 
jpreat personage, which are said to be of a dark coniple:c- 
ion. In the language of poetry, tliere are " jetty loves," 
as well, as **^ rosy loves," and Cupid sometimes pierces a 
black lieart. If, according to the elegant proverbs of 
Dr. Franklin, ** a man may kist bis ctrto,** surely a P6i» 
ImopbcT may ki&9 bit voencb. The following from an east- 
ern paper is witty and poetical.] 

IFrom the Boston Gazette,'^ 

A SONG 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY THE 

SAGE OF MOJSTTICELLO. 
Et tu-aimjusco grata colore Venus. Ovid. 

And Venu* pleases though as black as jet. 
Tune Tankee Doodle. 
OF all the damsels on the green, 

On mountain, or in valley, 
A lass so lucscious ne*er was seen 
As Monticellian Sally, 

Yankee doodle, who*s the noodle ? 

What wife were half so handy ? 
To breed a flock, of slaves for stock, 

A blackamoor's the dandy. 

Search every town and city through, 
. Search market, street and alley ; 

No dame at dusk shall meet your view. 
So yielding as my Sally. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

When press'd by loads of state affairs, 
I seek to sport and dally, 
. The sweetest solace of my carea , 
Is in the lap of Sally. . 

Yankee doodle. Sec. 

Let Yankey parsons preach their worsts- 
Let tory Wittling's rally ! 

You me I) of morals I and be curst, 
You would snap like sharks fqr Sally-. 
Yankee doodle, &c. 



She's black yon tell me— -grant she 
Must colour always tally ? 

Black is love's proper hue for me— 
And white's the hue for Sally»* 

Yankee doodle, Sec. 



What though she by the glands secretes ; 

Must I stand shil-I shall-I ^ 
Tuck'd up between a pair of sheets 
There's no perfume like Sally f 
Yankee doodle, £^. 

You call her slave—- and pray were alavee 
Made only for the galley I 

Try for yourselves, ye witless knaves- 
Take each to bed your Sally. 

Yankee doodle, whose the noodle ? 

Wine's vapid, tope me brandy— 
For still I find to breed my kind, 

A negro-wench the dandy I 

SELECTED POETRY. 

,THK STORM. 

ON tlielone cliff, that hides its savage bro^ 
WUhin the bosom <^ each threat'ning elood, 
I listened for the ship-bell's sound, 
The merry seaman's laugh, the labooring oar; 
I look'd for vales, wkh bkHNning fiowreCs eroym'd ; 
But all were fled. The wind blew cold and k>ud ; 
No foot-step mark'd a wanderer on the sbore^ 
The waves with anger rent the rock below. 
Shiveriog;! saw the tumbling barii a xntekf 
Sink 'midst the fury of the boiling wares, 
Poor hapless saik>rs' cold Jontimely graves, 
Their knell the sea-birds' melancholy sbneVu 
Perhaps some famale at this very hour, 
Chill'd 1^ the grasp of £ear, upraids the wed, 
And racks with busy thought the brooding mind. 
As on the window beats the midnight shoWr. 
Bat half the world unknown to thought or cart, 
Secure in costly domes, lie bid in sleep, 
Deaf to the moaQii>gs of the troubled air^ 
Or shi'ieksof death that issue from the deep. 

OttLABVf 



EPIGRAM, 

THE CREMOMA. 

Divine Performer 1 words are weak 

To praise the master touch you give; 
He makes the fiddle almost speeA ,• 

A true Cremona as I live I 
Bless me, thought Tom, what's this aboB|» 

(Tom made the fiddle in the SirandJ 
Its' well it does not quite speak out, 

*Twould spoil SLplenteous stock in hand* 



* It appers that neither of the lovers agree wiihvmM 
ton, who represents the angel Raphael, upon tii iiijj|l^ 
the question whether the Heavenly Spirits I^ove ! jK 
ing 

•* With a smile that glow'd 
" pelesttal rosy red, love*s proper Ime.** 

Bot de gugtibus rum disputandum^The Montkellisa Umtt 

are not altogetlier angels. 

t They (the blacks) secrete less by the kidnk*. as' 
more by the glands of the skin, which give* them « «ri 
ttror^ and dkagreeablt odor. 

Notes on VirginSa, page 
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MMyomg Jrcite&atu, hotb mlikt impirtd 

To ting oM atumtr as the tmig required, Dr yd b n. 

Tetterdaf I just as I was falling asleep afler din- 
ner, not without a hope that I might dream of a 
Ixiunger, the penny post brought me the following 
letter^ and they, who know my aversion to write, 
will easily imagine how it soothed my lazinesS) to 
recire a gratuitous essay. 

•* Verba, ct preterea nihiL".^.. 
Ifa. SAUVTERy 

In " The American Lotmgery" No. 31, we had 
ibc pleaaure to find that a shop, or <* Ware-house," 
Jiaa been opened at Cambridge, in the Colom and 
fSpovoAic style, by oar worthy friends and '^ for- 
j&er jeumeymen," Messrs. Dactyl and Comma. 
Feeling a natural solicitude for the success of those, 
who have been faithful labourers in our service.we 
cannot but be highly gratified that these gentle- 
men have commenced business under such favou- 
rable auspices as the approbation and patronage of 
Ifr. Olhscbool. From the local peculiarity of 
4nr situation, we have ever contented ourselves 
with attempting to amuse a part of those countiy 
readers, whom even Mr. Oldschool himself fbr- 
pierly vouchsafed to entertain with his productions. 
3ut, as Messrs. Dactyl and Comma extend their 
commerce to ie beau numde. We are happy that 
Jheir shop exlubits a handsome assortment, and 
venture to predict they will prove themselves some- 
thing noore than mere Troubadours. 

We shall gratefully remember the deference 
.<ahown us at the head of their advertisement, and 
although we aspire to no higher merit than that of 
Biaking and vending poetical playthings, literary 
gewgaws, political gimcracks, &c. yet, as you will 
sometimes < saunter*' into their sh<^, should your 
^cy direct your choice to any articles not then 
^n hand, they may, on application, be immediate- 
ly supplied from our " To/'S/iop." Any draughts 
they may have occasion to make on our company 
srill be readily recognised by our ban)cer at the foot 
of mount Pindus ; and any business relative to barter 
or consignment may be transacted with our fitctor 
Ht the Uippocrene waters. 

Although the intrinsic value of intellectual coin 
is greater than that of any other specie whatever ; 
yet from the contempt and derision those nMet with 
'who attempt to puss it in this country, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of its current value, (not to 
mention the great embarrassment it suffers from 
frequent counterfeits,) there is but very little of it 
in circulation. Wo cannot, therefore^ too much 
«dmir€ their method of ** hammering out ideas," 
as such artifice in ^ibsolutely nece9&ai7 to keep pace 
with the rest of the world; for we have often seen 
an idea hmt^ly sifffjchnt to occupy five lines, mal- 
1ettt:d till it ^^^^c to spvtai over fifty pages. 



^^ Crutches for lame poets,*' must have a rapid sale, 
if we my judge from the number of those lunatics^ 
we every day see hobbling about in this part of the 
country, which is as much infested with them as 
ever Grubb-Street was in the days of Pope and 
Swift. 

Their other articles in general wilU we think, 
receive the approbation even of the critic, or con- 
noisseur; but, we presume,tbey have several choice 
commodities omitted in their catalogue, in the use 
of which they were very lavish while with us, and 
which they have great skill in preparing ; such as 
double refined essence of epic....the best superfine 
flour of Rhetoric, &c &c. 

We send you, Mr. Saunter, two poetical 
scraps, which are almost the only pieces of our 
manufacture,which have not been copied into vari- 
ous papers. They are the lighter efiusions of our 
junior partner. Trochee^ who, to use the phrase 
of Corporal Trim, is piqued at the notice taken 
of other pieces, which he thinks less elegant than 
these, and is therefore so presumptuous as to risque 
them at you disposal. As we have not yet publish- 
ed a bill of our wares, we would wish to inform the 
curious that we have on hand new and rare articles 
....such as a " system of Reviling," or the Art of 
Rising by Falsehood, in the manner of the learned 
Martinus Scriblerus, recommended by the Wor- 
cester " Farmer," and designed pnncipally as a 
guide to democratic authors and editors. — A curi- 
ous refractive instrument, which being applied to 
any subject under consideration makes truth aj^ear 
like falsehood, fairness like fraud, and the faith- 
ful and enjoined performance of public duties like 
peculation and plunder,— constructed solely for 
the use of " committees of investigation."— <The 
quintessence of the wisdom, magnanimity and po- 
litical honesty of our " virtuous adminstration, care- 
fully preserved in an ounce phial \''^um centum 
aliis of equal curiosity. 

Supplicating your clemency, Mr. Saunter, for 
presuming thus far upon your urbanity, we beg 
leave to subscribe ourselves, as Nick Bottom, 
the weaver would express it, "conjunctly and se- 
verally" your most obedient servants. 

Verus Verbal. 
Tom Trocbei. 

New-Hampshire^ Sept. 27, 1802. 

mOH THE TOT-IROr OF 
KSSSaS. VXRBAL AKD TAOCHElt 

ODE TO AMANDA. 

Tell me« Am aits a, tell me why 
I feel ftodi deep anxiety. 

When abtent from thy face ; 
Why turn my thoughts, on rapid wing. 
Back to the object, whence th<y springi 

And all thy beauties trace? 
When once admitted to thy sight 
T* enjoy, with every new delightt 

Thy soul-enlivening charms, 
How calm, how tranquil is my breast ! 
Each anxious thought mw sunk to rest. 

No care my lieart alarms. 

But when the dreaded hour arrives* 

That bids mc looie iIionc teiKlerties, 

By wbi^h we conference holdi 



What perturbation fills my mind. 
To leave that lovely form behind* 

Whose charms my heart enfold ! 
Then, as I ttim— -my steps retrace* 
I yield not Thbb ( yet quit the place. 

Thus made so dear to me ; 
For every breeze and mnrmVing stream. 
Responsive to my favVite theme. 

Re-echoes nought but Thbb. 
What, then Amavda, ean this be. 
That binds my every thought to Thbb, 

Nor lets my fancy rove ?— 
The hidden cause Thou canst reveal ;.— 
Bot oh, Thou wilt not^-mv^ not tell. 

Because Tbou know'st 'tis Lova ! 
Grant, th«B, my suit, and eondetctnd • 
To be my only bosom friend. 

Forever and anon :*- 
Tho* fortune frown, and woes assail, 
Tbo* some applaud, and others rail. 

Our joys wad griefs be Onb. 



TO MIRA. 
O MiRA ! see yon blooming i 

Among the flow'rs outspread ; 
The fairest blosom, sure, that blows 

T' adorn the Florist's bed. 
See, as some damsel wanders by 

To cull the flowVs gay, 
lu graceful form attracts her eye. 

And lures her steps that way. 
She plucks it— tho' with fears opprest, 

Lest she too bold afipear :— 
It sheds its fragrance on her breast* 

And blu&h'd,^ir;^iveAeM there. 
Then may not /still hone, n^ Fmr^ 

That 1 shall pardon'd bet 
When, with unfcign'd and pure desirt, 

I press my suit to Thbe ? 



TO A MIRROR. 

Since still mv passion-pleading ttratni 
Have ftil'd her heart to move. 

Show, Mirror ! to that lovely maidf 
The charms that make me love. 

ReBect on her the thrilling beam 
Of magic from her eye. 

So, like Narcissus, she shall gaae^ 
And self-enamoured die. 
In a Saunter^ through the <* Vanity Fair" of 
this world, no one delights to loiter in the << Toy- 
shops" of the place, more than the Lounger. To 
enter into that of my correspondents, which is al* 
ways freqyented hy fair customers, and is always 
brilliant witli the play-things of fancy, will be ouf 
frequent pleasure. But, to drop the metaphor j 
we cordially thank our friends for their poetical fa« 
vours, which we will strive to preserve in this fu* 
gilive speculation. The Lounger hopes they will 
not be lazy in business, but remember, with the 
sage Dr. Franklin, the Sancho Panzaof Americat 
that God helps them^ who help themselves.^ We re- 
mark that these ingenious Partners, like most of 
our young men of letters, love to mingle political 
with literary truth ; and we cannot refrain from 
expressing our high approbation of the delicate 
and ingenious compliment to the pure integrity of 
u ereat statesman, and an cx-secrctary, whose ta-» 
lents, none but the prejudiced depreciate, and 
whose virtues have no ^nemy, but the liar and the 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IH AMERICA. 
TKAN8I.ATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BVLOW. ' 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

cojrrmuATio^roF PART the secoj^d. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Error qf tJie Abbg RqynaL^^^merica is not mort 
Jert tie tlion Germany, ^^-Agriculture in Pennsylvania* 

After these few considerations, upon America 
in general, I return again to those upon the soil 
of the United States in particular. The Abbfe 
Haynal says, that it is every where bad, eastward 
of the Allegany. This censure is, however, loo 
general. There is along the rivers alwayjs somC) 
though little, good land. There are in the moun- 
tains fruitHil vallies. But when the Abb^ Raynal 
adds, that the country could not, at most, feed 
more than ten million of inhabitants, and would 
then leave nothing for exportation, it may boldly 
be maintained that this celebrated writer was 
perhaps not well versed in the important princi- 
ples of agriculture. The more hands there are 
employed in tilling the land, tlie more it produces. 
Industrious people will render even an ungrateful 
soil fertile. The example of Japan and of China 
may prove this. The best land produces about 
thirty bushels of wheat by the acre, in very good 
years — ^Lct us examine whether this fertility ex- 
ceeds that of the most fruitful com countries in 
Germany. 

Near Leipzig, an acre of that country produces 
17 Dresden scheflels of wheat, that is, seventeen 
fold. An intelligent farming gentleman, Mr. 
Zehntner, who owns an estate near Leipzig, and 
with whom I became acquainttd in America, 
assured me of this. A Leipzig acre is but one 
third larger than the English or American acre, 
which contains 160 square roods, the rood being 
of \^\ English feet. A Dresden schefTel is at 
least equal to 2^ bushels. Seventeen scheffels, 
therefore, amount to 42 i bushels. Deduct one 
third for the excess of the Saxon over the 
American acre in size, and there remains 28.} 
bushels for the produce of a space equal to an 
American acre. The difierence is, therefore, not 
very considerable. 

It would remain to be examined which of 
the American or the European wheat weighs 
the most. An Englishman assured me, that the 
American wheat is heavier than the English. 
The English bushel of wheat weighs 58 pounds, 
and the American now and then 60. But I 
have spoken of .30 bushels by the acre. This is 
the utmost produce of the best lands, such as for 
instance in Kentucky. Generally speaking, 30 
bushels are quite out of the question, and the 
produce is only of twelve. Cooper says in his 
book, that the produce of an acre in England is 
upon an average 36 bushels. Let it further be 
considered that in America, the land of which I 
now speak is entirely new, such as produces 
likewise enormous crops at firat: in Germany, 
greater crops, indeed, than in America. 

But in America they sow less than in Europe. 
In England they sow 2J^ bushels to an acre ; in 
Amtrica only one bushel. This is an advantage. 
Liit the question is, whether in Europe the 
harvest would not be equally great, if the quantity 
of gri»in sowed were less. Many plants in Ger- 
many freeze, it is said, in the autumn and in the 
spring, and then \v»reds grow up in their places. 
But America is the true mother-country of 
ni-;htly fiosts in spring and autumn j the same 
ttiiii^;, tlierefore, must happen tiiere. If the 
giain were to be sowed earlier in the autumn, it 
would arcjiiire j^rea'er strerigih, and tiius be bctttr 
able to rcbibt the fiosl. it may be,liowever| that a 



greater vegetative vigour, proceeding from greater 
heat and moisture, and to which the sulphureous 
nature gf the soil may likewise contribute^ gives 
to the new sown grain a more rapid growth in 
Americwa, so that it naay be better able to Hesist 
the frost. 

In the middle states, eastward of the Allegany 
mountain, the best land produces in the iirst 
harvests twenty bushels of wheat by the acre ; 
but after a few years it must be manured and 
tended with extraordinary care to bring forth as 
much.— In some vallies, not far from the western 
branch of the Susquehannah, in Penns, Bald 
Eagle, and Buffalo vallies, they talk, indeed, of 
ihirty bushels by the acre. But the neighbourhood 
of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, i^ among the 
most fruitful parts of the Atlantic states, as it is 
incomparably the best cultivated. The county 
of Lancaster is the paradise of the United States, 
on this side of the Allegany ; and after travelling 
through it, you have seen the best they can afford. 
This superiority is singly and solely due to the 
German colonists. There prevails the greatest 
industry; notwithstanding all obstacles, even some 
manufactories have arisen among the Germans, 
and it may be with truth affirmed, that agriculture 
is here carried on with more intelligence than in 
some, perhaps than in most, of the northern 
parts of Germany ; the highest produce, however, 
is twenty bushels of wheat by the acre, which is 
not equal to that of the best lands in the north of 
Germany. In most places, even of Lancaster 
county, the produce does not exceed t^n or twelve 
bushels. The crop of hay produces twenty hun- 
dred by the acre, which is equal to that of 
Germany. Observe, however, that they manure 
their meadows with plaster of Paris. This 
manure is generally very much in use among 
them ; but it ruins the soil, so that after some 
time it will no longer produce wheat. Their 
meadows are all artificially watered, which they 
find easy, by the numerous springs arising in the 
hills, and which contributes to the cheerful ap- 
pearance of the country. They frequently plant 
fruit-trees upon their fields. But Mr. Muhlen- 
berg, an active farmer, told me that nothing grows 
well under them, it M'ould be much better to 
enclose the fields with fruit trees, and instead of 
the wooden railing, which they call fences, and 
which are very expensive, seeing that every 
post costs them one fourth of a dollar, live 
hedges would be much preferable, and would 
improve the appearance of the country. Of an 
alternative exchange of seeds, or rotation of 
crops, they have no correct theory. They often 
sow upon the same ground wheat or rye two or 
three times in succession. 

To the cultivation of clover they are more 
attached, than is yet the case in the north of 
Germany. These colonists originated in the 
souih of Germany, where agriculture is carried 
on in higher perfection than in its northern parts 
however inferior the inhabitants may be to their 
northern countrymen in the cultivation of the 
mind. 

The appearance of the corn, even in the 
district of I^ncaster, I did not find to be better 
than in the north of Germany, in general. — 
Elsewhere thah in Lancaster county it looked more 
wretchedly than I have ever seen, even in the 
sands of Brandenburg. Throughout New-Jersey, 
where, owing to the Hessian fly, they scarcely 
raise any wheat, the rye was scarcely three span 
high, shortly before the harvest. It stood at the 
same time so thin, that the ground was every 
where to be seen, and the ears were very small. 
In a great part of Pennsylvania, it was exactly 
the stcUie ; especially Upon the hills covered with 
a gravelly loam. Bai ii y is not at all or very little 
tuilivated. 1 his is true to such an extent, that one 
of my friends intcudi;d to mukc a specuUtion on 



barley, by purchasing it in the country of 
Brunswick, and selling it again, with very great 
profit to the brewers of Philadelphia. — AH the 
barley that I saw was beneath all censure. 

The advantage of sowing more thinly remains, 
therefore, with the Americans, in case it be really 
necessary to sow so thick in Germany, which is not 
yet proved. But this gain does not balaitce the 
8-^ bushels, which are raised near Leipzig, by the 
acre, more than near Lancaster, for it amounts to 
little more than one bushel. I know very wcil 
that there are some examples of small spots of 
land close to Lancaster, which, with extraordinary 
tending and naanuring, have produced thirty or 
thirty -five bushels, or even more, by the acre. 
But such casiBS are extremely rare, aud if an acre of 
land in Germany be treated like a garden, its 
produce there too, will be surprizingly great. 

But the advantage of sowing thin is lost again, by 
the multitude of pernicious vermin, iind esjpecialiy 
by tlie Hessian-fly, which, in Europe, is altogci/ier 
unknown. They foolishly call it the Hessian-fly, 
though it was never seen in Hesse. They pre- 
tend that this insect came from the Hessian 
camp, on Long-Island. — It eats away the stem 
of the wheat, and has wings. It a^acks oat so 
readily the bearded wheat. 

The Indian com, which has beea found upon 
trial, to grow very well in the north of Germany, 
ought to be more cultivated, and the practice of 
the Americans, who between the hills of the corn, 
which are about four feet distant from each other, 
plant a kind of kidney beans, or potatoes, and 
squashes, and thus raise too harvests upon one 
spot, should be imitated. 

Another advantage for farming in America is 
the raising.of a crop of buck-wheat after that of rye 
has been gathered in.v— This, I believe, would not 
be practicable in Germany, where the aJhtunms 
are not so warm. 

( 7# be Continued.) 

AN AUTHOB*S EVENIKGS. 
FOR THE PORTi'OLlO, 

NtoM The shop op Messrs, colon AVD^spoNDEMm 
One of the ancients has remarked, til vers of tiie 
moderns have remarked, in short it has been remark* 
ed a thousand times, but I shall remark it once 
more, that there is no book so full of dross but you 
may now and then find a solid or a sparkling pas- 
sage. Even in the works oi phihsoplicr Godwin, I 
have at length found somethmg, which, in the larh- 
guage of trade, may turn to account. It was not in 
his " Political JttsLiccy' however, nor in his veritable 
history of " St. Leon," nor in his memoirs of the 
melting Mary^ nor. in any of his Sectary sermons, 
but in the unparalleled adventures of ** Caleb WiU 
liamsy* who so justly describes ** Things as they 
arf," and who is so nobly inquisitive after all use- 
ful knowledge. Mr. Godwin describes Caleb aa 
plunged in the dungeon of a county jail. He is 
darkling and disconsolate. He has no books; he fatf 
no tools of trade ; he has not even a plane from tie 
joiner's shop of Rousseau. But the genius of ilr* 
Godwin has given his incarcerated hero a noble 
employment, and I quote the passage with no pc* 
nurious measui^e of approbation. 

" 1 founa out the secret of employing my mind. I 
said I am shut up for half tlie day in total darkness, 
without any cxtei nal source of amusement; theother 
half I spend in the midst of noise, turbulence, and 
confiision. What then ? Can I not draw amuse- 
ment from the stores of my own mind? Is it ix>t 
freighted with various knowledge ? Have I oot 
been employed, from my infancy in gratifying aa 
insatiable curiosity ? When should I derive benefo 
from these superior advantages, if not at present ? 
Accordingly, I tasked the stores of my mem6fy, 
and the powers of my invention. I amused myself 
with recollecting the history of my life. By degret% 
1 called to mind a numbeifof miuute ciixnmsiciiceaty 
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which, but for this exercifte, would have bwn for- 
ever forgotten. 1 repassed, in my thoughts^ whole 
conversations ; I recollected their subjects, their ar- 
rangement, their incidents, and, frequently, their 
Ycry words. I mused upon these ideas till I was 
totally absorbed in thought-— I repeated them, till 
my mind glowed with enthusiasm* I had my dif- 
ferent employments fitted for the solitude of the 
night, in which I could give full scope to the im- 
pulses of my mind, and the uproar of the day, in 
which my chief object was to be insensible to the 
disorder in which I was suri-oundcd, was no impe- 
diment to my plan* 

<i By degrees, I quitted my own story, and amused 
myself with imaginary adventures. I figured to my- 
self every situation in which I could be placed, and 
conceived the conduct to be observed in each. Thus, 
scenes of insult and danger, of tenderness and op- 
pression, became familiar to me. In fancy, I often 
passed the awful hour of dissolving nature. In sortie 
of my reveries, I boiled with impetuous indignation, 
and, in others, patiently collected the whole force of 
my mind for some fearful encounter. I cultivated 
the powers of oratory, suited to these different states, 
and improved more in eloquence, in the solitude of 
my dungeon, than, perhaps, I should have done in 
the busiest and most crouded scenes. At length, 
1 proceeded to as regular a disposition of my time 
as the man in his study, who passes from mathe- 
matics to poetry, and from poetry to the law of na- 
tions, io the different parts of each single day ; and 
I as seldom infringed upon my plan, nor were my 
subjects of disquisition less numerous than his. 1 
went over, by the assistance of memory only, a con- 
siderable part of Euclid during my confinement, and 
revived, day after day, the series of facts and inci- 
dents in some of the most celebrated historians." — 
Bravo! Mr. Godwin. *' si sic omnia dixisseu'* 

At the close of his fourteenth satire, Juvenal, 
after eloquently enumerating the perils which AyA- 
RiCL encounters in quest of riches, metes^ with the 
measure of a philosopher, a competence, with con- 
tent* In the exquisite translation by Wm* Gifford, 
Esq. we miss neither the energy nor the grace of 
the original. 

Wealth, by such hardships eam'd, requires mort pain, 
More care to keep it, than at first to gain ; 
Whatever my miseries, make me not, kind fate, 
The sleepless Argus of a vast estate. 
The slaves of Licinus, a nnmeroas band. 
Watch through the night, with buckets in their hand, 
While their rich master, trembling, lies, afraid 
Lest fire his ivory, amber, gold invade. 
Th« naked Cynic mocks such anxious cares, 
His earthen tub no conflagration fears ^ 
If cracked or broke, he soon procures a new, 
Or, coarsely soldtring, makes the old one do.— 
K*en Philip's son, when in the little csll, 
Content, he saw the mighty master dwell, 
Oiyn*d, with a sigh, that he, who nought desir'd, 
Was happier, far, than he who worlds requir'd, . 
And whose ambition certaio dangers brought, 
Am vast, as boundless as the objects sought. 
Anrrune, advanc*d to heaven by fools alone, 
Would lose, werfe Prudence our's, her shadowy throne. 

•• What call I, then, enough V* what will aftbrd 
^ decent habit and a frugal board ; 
"What Socrates, of old, sufficient thought, 
JVnd Epicurus: these, by Nature taught,. 
Squar*d, by her simple rules, their blameless life — - 
^&tore aixl Wisdom never are at strife. 
rrtMMt ttatnk'st, perhaps, these rigid means too scant, 
>UMi that I ground Philosopby on W^nt; • 
^a.ke then,, for I tvill be indulgent now, 
And something for the change of times allo^y , 
jAs much as Oiho for a knight requires >— ' 
JTf tteas miequal t« thy wild desires, 
Coosraci thy brow, enlarge the mm, and take 
A.S ranch as two, — as much as three will make. 
If jet, in spire of this prodigious 6tore, 
TThy craving bosom )a\vn, uuiiird, for more, 
"TTiet* all the wealth of Lydia's king, increas'd 
By adi ^hc treasures of the gorgeous East, 
Wtll f»ot content ihee; no, nor all the gold 
Of ihac ^roud slave whose matxtate Hume contmrd, 
■ TVTbo ftway'd the KmpVor, and whose fatal word 
•Plan^ d m the Empress* breast the lingering sword. 



It has been observed, that there is a pleasure in 
poetic pains, which none but poets know. Cowper 
describes the fondness of an author for his literary 
progeny, as though he were narrating the memo- 
rable kindness of a mother. 

Kone, hot an autjior, knorws an author's cares. 
Or Fancy's iondness for the child she bears. 
Committed once into the public arms, 
The baby seems to smile with added charms. 
Like something precious ventured far from shore, 
*Tis valued for the danger's sake the more. 
He views it with complacency supreme. 
Solicits kind attention to his dream; 
And, daily more enamour 'd of the cheat, 
Kneels, and asks heaven to bless the dear deceit. 

I do not feel this partial love for the unhappy 
children of my indiscreet brain. I am nearly as in- 
different to them as the w^r^A;' Rousseau was said 
to have been to the natural consequences of his illicit 
love. It is incident to me to sit down sullenly to my 
literary task ; to execute it with extreme difficulty ; 
and then to rise, witliout the smallest satisfaction. 
My faiicy h/ond of books, but it is directed to other 
people's books. She has very little attachment to mj 
owiu Reading is delightful ; I have read till my hair 
is blanched, and my eyes are dim. I hope the Eter- 
nal Source of all Intelligence will still per- 
mit me to quaff long draughts of the pure fountain 
of literature! But writing! God help the misera- 
ble man who is obliged to wear out a thousand goose 
quills. Wriling is really hardworkj saysCEBVANTES, 
who, like myself, acquired scanty, but iNnEPEND- 
£NT BREAD, by the labours of the pen, when Spain 
Wds as piH)pitious to letiers as America is now ! 

The poetry of the Persians still sounds in my ear, 
and still thrills my heart. It is truly pleasant to read 
the following in the numerous prose of Sir William 
Jones. It will be still more delightful, if exalted into 
the melodious couplets of O. who appears worthy 
both to sing and make love> in the groves of Asia. 
" While the soft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from 
the beautiful clove plant, and the recess of each flow- 
ery arbour sweetly resounds with the strains of the 
Cocila, mingled with the murqiurs of the honey- 
making swarms, Heri dances, O lovely friencj, with 
a company of damsels in this vernal season ; a sea- 
son full of delights, but painful to separated lovers.'' 

Ira, a lovely maiden, an inhabitant of Diardec, 
thus affectionately addresses her lover^ wandering 
on the banks of the Tigris. 

" What are the thoughts of thine heart, oh, be- 
loved of my soul ! now, whilst in the bright eye of 
the spring, thou wanderest through the fields of 
Eneni f 

^* Is the image of thine Ira combined with the 
prospects around thee ? Or do they chase her from 
thy bosom, like the fading shadow of a morning 
dream ? 

*' When the birds salute thee with their music, 
dost thou say, " sweet are jour notes! buty ahy much 
sweeter would they 6e, oh J airy warblers^ were Ira at 
my side enjoying your delicious thrills I'* 

" When thy thoughts turn back upon the croud- 
ed city, what objects do they first embrace ? Do 
the deities of commerce rise up before thee ? Do 
those of thy dwellipg seize thy imagination, or doth 
the image of Ira, doof and distinct, present itself, 
like the spire of the distant temple, and occupy thy 
mindf 

" Thy fancy rolls through the dark period of 
approaching years. Oh say, on whom doth it rest 
for the companion of thy journey ? Dost thou see 
Ira as thy comforter? Is it her who will give to 
thy age the gay spirit of youth, and make thy de- 
clining sun cheery as in the morn of thy strength I 

" Oh, answer me, my beloved. With the pen of 
sincenty reveal thy inmost soul, and teach me whe- 
ther tiiy flame be like the rose of the garden, o^the 
prickly wild rose of the mountain; shall its fra- 
grance be the baliQ of my life^ ^nd the blessing of 



my existt^ce; or shall its thorns enter into n»y 
heart, and tear the peace of my bosom with the 
poignant anguish of thy perfidy ?" 

Bos well, relating a political dispute between his 
father and Dr. Johnson, has a curious conclusion. 

" To-day, Dr. Johnson and my father came in 
collision. If I recollect right, the contest began 
while my father was shewing him his collection of 
medals, and Oliver Cromweirs coin unfortunately 
introduced Charles I. and toryism. They became 
exceedingly warm and violent, and I was much dis- 
tressed by being present at such an altercation be-^ 
tween two men, both of whom I reverenced, yet I 
durst not interfere. 

" They are now in another and a higher state of 
existence ; and, as they were both worthy Christian 
men, I trust they have met in happiness. But 1 
must observe, in justice to my friend's political 
principles and my own, they have met in a place 
where there is no room for whiggism** 

One of the Divines of the English church has 
told us, that if it were possible a sinner should 
gain admission into the kingdom of heaven, he 
would be very restless and unhappy there, because 
his evil propensities would not suffer him to be sa- 
tisfied with celestial tranquillity. 

OV MUSIC JS A FR-MJLB JCCOMFLISHMBST. 

A DI^LOOUIC. 

FOU THE POUT FOLIO. 

(Continued*) 

It is thus, you say, that we are enabled to give 
pleasure to others ; but low, indeed, must be that 
ambition, which is satisfied with pleasing l»y mere 
mimicry ; by putting off every distinctive property, 
every thing chat constitutes themselves^ and warb- 
ling the words of others, and running through un- 
meaning, unappropriate, unintelligent notes. 

Every one that has fingers and a larynx, fashion- 
ed on a certain manner, is equal to this accomplish- 
ment. Neither virtue, nor talents, nor social feel- 
ings, have any power over the genuine happiness of 
others, or any willy usefully to exercise that power, 
are required in a musical performer. Ignorance 
of nature or science, sensuality, caprice, and fojly, 
are all consistent with musical skill: you will say, 
perhaps, that they are also compatible with genius 
and goodness, but I doubt it. 

That time, requisite to make a skilful performer, 
duty requires us to employ in a better manner. 
Genius, unexercised, undisciplined, or wasted on 
frivolous and momentary purposes, will languish 
and expire. And how deficient in true taste must she 
be, who knows not, or holds in contempt, every 
other mode of employing her precious leisure, and 
every other mode of entertaining her friends. 

W^hen others approach me, I am instantly en- 
grossed by tenderness or curiosity. I meditate 
their features, their gestures, their accents ; I am 
eager to see them smile, or hear them talk. To 
communicate my own feelings or ideaSj and to re- 
ceive theirs in turn. One impulse of the heart, one 
flash of wit, one ray of intelligence in myself or 
my companion, I value more than twenty oratorios^. 

If my companion be unpleasing or improper, in 
any way, to converse with, yet I find abundant and 
profitable occupation in surveying her, in comparing 
and inferring from what I see or hear; or subjects 
spring from my own reflection, sufficient to engage 
my attention. Music may, indeed, be possibly, at 
some time, necessary to silence the impertinent 
and please the stupid, and then, perhaps, I might 
comply with it, as I do with any other debasing 
and luckless necessity. 

R. This surely is arguing with too much rigour^ 

You demand loo much from human bemgs, when 

^qW ob\\^e them lo forego every pursuit, but th^ 

\ \ ^^ MiA every Ratification but the bighe^t* 
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L* Surely, my friend, yon are in jesU It is high* 
ly proper to demand this, since by the very terms 
you use, compliance will merely be tlie adoption 
of the best pursuit, and the enjoyment of the high- 
est pleasure. I am truly sensible, that music, if it 
be not the best, is far from being the ^orst of hu- 
man pursuits. To spend the day at the harpsi- 
chord, is vicious and absurd, but there are other 
ways of spending the day far more vicious and ab- 
surd* There are a thousand books to be read ; a 
thousand reveries to be indulged ; a thousand com- 
panions to be talked to ; a thousand topics of dis- 
course and modes of action, more foolish and per- 
nicious than eternal thrumming at an instrument. 
But what is hence to be inferred ? May I justify 
an ill action in myself, by reflecting that it is possi- 
ble to ba^e been TPorse employed ? Am I to en- 
tourage another to pursue an evil path, by remind- 
ing him of the many paths that are still more evil ? 

No. I ought rather earnestlyto search for and re- 
conimcnd a better path and a better mode of con- 
<luct. Few of us are so • ise, that our present con- 
duct is not obviously hurtful or absurd, and might 
not, with inexpressible advantage, be changed for 
a different. Instead of hunting after pleas for in- 
dolence and dissipation, and thus still more pervert- 
ing my taste and weakening my principles, my best 
interests demand that I should detect, deplore and 
abjure my follies and vices, and incessantly labour 
after higher excellence. 

R. All this is abstractedly true, but I see not 
any useful application. We are defective creatures, 
and should labour to cure our imperfections, but, 
after all our labour, we shall be defective still. We 
must sometimes form a kind of compromise with 
our vicious habits. If a man cannot, and it often hap- 
pens that he cannot, be allured from a dangerous 
path by the highest good, or prevail on him to give 
up indolence for the highest and best species of 
activity, I must content myself with offering to his 
choice a lower one. Music is better than lascivi- 
ousness or gluttony, and a man will forego the lat- 
ter for the former, who will not exchange it for po- 
•try or mathematics. To play from mom to night 
upon a jews-harp, is better than to loll away the 
year upon a sofa, to saunter it away in the street, 
•r chatter it away at a tea-table. 

L. In that I agree with yoo, but this surely is no 
Vindication of music. 

R. It is not. It is merely an attempt to justify 
the preference of music to a worse pursuit. Your 
^eeUngs and mine, while looking at a player on the 
barp, arc curiously contrasted. You are offended 
and grieved, because you are busy in imagining 
some possible mode of employing the same time 
better. I am pleased, because I exclaim, in secret^ 
How much worse, more hurtfully, or frivolously, 
might, and probat3ly, (all circumstances weighed 
together) would tliis creature be employed, if she 
bad not been a minstrel ! But how, let me ask, 
with your maxims of economy, can you reconcile 
yourself to so costly an instrument^ 

L. I told yott that I did not buy It. Had I not 
•btained it without expense, I should not have been 
a player, and had I been obliged to restore it to 
my friend, I should have stopped short at a very 
early stage in my progress. Luckily for me, how- 
ever, my friend's abode in New-Yoii procured her 
an husband, who, shortly after marriage, carried 
her to Scotland, her native country. She left many 
things in my possession, as tokens of her love, pic- 
tures, books, and, among the rest, her fdvourite in- 
strument. My pride remonstrated a little against 
accepting such a present, but a better motive to 
reluctance existed than pride. My father's frugal- 
ity, il 1 iTiay call it by the mildest name, would ne- 
\vr allow me to retain, merely for the purpose of 
'uy«ir^ , or what he d<:emcd such, what would rea- 
0<\\ \>\:v:r upwardsof an hundred dollars. I could 
'; , .; » |A i'SUtuic iiini io|>ermit me lo keepitmerely 



in trust till my friend's return, or till I should re- 
ceive her directions to dispose of it. 

R. Methinks I should be glad to hear your per- 
formance. Your nmsical education has been so sin* 
gular, that I want greatly to know the fhiits of it. 

L. I am not surprised at your curiosity, but I am 
afraid, I confess, to admit your claim. I told you 
what I thought of the influence of such an educa- 
tion, and when I reflect on what ought to be the 
benefits of this kind of exercise and application dur* 
ing five years, I am ashamed of my slow and im- 
perfect progress. 

R. Do not let that shame, that unworthy shame, 
govern you. 

L. Unworthy, you justly call it. I cannot delibe- 
rately wish to be thought letter or worte than I 
really am. That shall not be an obstacle. 

R. Then pray make haste, and let me judge of 
your minstrelsy. 

L. No, that can never be. 

R. Never be? You alarm me. Why not? 

L. Have you so soon forgotten my times and 
occasions ? Aly music, I told you, is an hymn, play- 
ed alone, at night, and in my chamber. How then 
can you expect to be an auditor? 

R. And will you not for once deviate fh>m your 
rule ? Not to gratify a friend, who requests the pri- 
vilege, not so much on account of any direct plea- 
sure that will flow from your performance, as to 
judge of your skiU ? 

L. That, truly, is a plausible argument /r<>m you, 
who have owned yourself without any knowledge, 
either practical or speculative, of the art, and to 
me, who have a very contemptuous opinion of my 
own skill. Indeed I cannot comply. It is not pride 
nor diffidence that hinders, but a long established 
belief of what is fit and right to be Cone, on such 
occasions. 

R. Well, I win not importune you ; but, in truth, 
I am the less inclined to be importunate, because 
I can attain the same end, more efiectually, with- 
out disturbing your regularities. 

L. As how, I pray you ? 

R. By taking i>ost, at midnight, underneath your 
chamber window. You will then play, without the 
tremours or misgivings that the conscious presence 
of a stranger brings along with it. Your insnira- 
tions will be free, spontaneous, and divine. Your 
ditty will be heard, more flowing and more sweet 
at a little distance ; and will borrow, from the still- 
ness of the night, charms that noon day can never 
bestow. 

L. What a scheme for a sober-sides like thee ! A 
votary of love and the muses might adopt such 
a plan, without the blame of inconsistency ; but 
thou 

R. You mistake, my good friend. The lover and 
the poet will, indeed, resort to such a scene, but 
not as listeners. They will bring their pipe or 
string, their elegy or ode, along with them, and 
lay claim to the homage of attention ; but 1 shall 
come only with a view to being instructed or de- 
lighted by another. I hope you will not disappoint 
me, by playing in a lower key, or by shutting your 
windows. 

L. No. I have declined obliging you immedi- 
ately, not through affectation, not through pride or 
diffidence, and, therefore, shall not be displeased 
with any scheme for reconciling your wishes with 
my scruples — But why lose we thus the precious 
time in prating. Do you not mark the farewell 
beam trembling oft the very topmost leaves of those 
pines ? Let us move to an higher window, whence 
the sun*s last gleamings may be seen. I would ra- 
ther join with you in watching and admiring the de- 
scent of a Summer's sun, than in settling the dig- 
nity and value o^tasoloov a concert, 

Hf I am not quite of your opinion, for 

L. Nay, I will not stay to argue witli you. Don't 
O^ou aec? The sun will be set before you have got- 



ten half thmngh your syllogism. Let us begone 
this moment. 

R. Go, then, I will follow y-ou. 

^Dialogues to be continued. J 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[Tmtice rs adrtiini«tered with no Itss purity in the colo- 
nial dqiencies of Greaf-Brirain, than in the Courts of 
Westminster Hall. The following ouri^us report is ex* 
tracted from ••The Government ,Gaaett« of Madras." 
Tlie case originated from a personal insult and injaryt 
arising from the arbitrary exercise of a well known cus- 
tom anrong mariners when they have on board an ill- 
fated passenger, who has never crtttaed the lime. Th* 
mrgument of the Coonsd for the prosecot»r, and the 
opinion of the learned rccoider must satiafy every xttH 
governed mxTid^, The sailor is usually a generatis, nay aa 
amiable character. He has a tear for pity, and a heart, 
open as day to melting charity. But when from a ri- 
diculous precedent, he acsnmev the right of drenehitf 
with filthy water and shaving w ith z jagged blade, tt is 
right and decorous that this Tarpaulin tyraiuiy be ovow 
thrown by the Laws.} 

Lately came an to be tried in the Honourabie ^ 
Court of Recorder of B^mbay^ before Sir WiHiam 
Sycr, Kt. Recorder^ Edward Atkins, Esq. Mef^ 
OTy and Alexander Adamson, Esq. Akkrman^ 9 
cause wherein Nathaniel Castletoo Maw wia^ 
Plaintiffs and Charles Learmouth and othcrsi 
Defendants* 

This was an action of assault and battery 
brought by the plaintiff, a Lieutenant on the Mili- 
tary Establishment at Bombay, against the de- 
fendants, two of whom are Officers, and the rest 
Seamen of the ship Scaleby Castle of that port. — 
The case was as follows* 

When the Scaleby Castle on her passage from 
England to Bombay crossed the line, the Sailors 
according to custom insisted that the whole of the 
Passengers, should undergo the ceremony of Shaw* 
ing and Ducking, The plaintiff being averse to 
the Ceremony, declared he would do his utmost to 
resist it^ at the same time offering to purchase his 
exemption^ but his offers were refused, and he was 
compelled to submit to the ope mt ion. 

Mr. Threipland for the plaintiff, in a very able 
speech which occupied the attention of a crowded. 
Couit for upwaixis of an hour and an half, after 
making many ingenious observaiions on this absurd 
custom, which vas '^ much more honoured in the 
" breach than the observance" said, that if Ac 
proceedings on hoard the Scaleby Ccstle on the 28th 
of ^ptember 1801, had been kept within reason- 
able bounds, bad Neptune, as he was called, and 
his attendant deities conBued themselves tothrotr- 
iog a few Fails^full of their own Klemenl sbdut 
the ship, or exacted any moderate fine or foiftit 
from those who were landsmen enough lo preier« 
the comforts of a dry skin, these proceediogs 
would fiever have been the subject of complaintj 
but when amusement degenerates into brutality, 
when under colour and pretext of sport, proceed- 
ings take place revolting to every roan of comman 
sense and feeling, when young Gentlemen, ptr* 
sengers on board a merchant vessel, and hitftlA 
to respect and attention, are fiot suffered to pitfw 
chase their exemption from injury and outrage^ 
but are forced at the point of naked cutlasses f^ 
submit to both, it was high time for the couBtrylt 
interfere and to teach those who were tenortmt^ 
it before, that it extends it» protectiftg arm W 
those who travel by water, as well as those wto 
journey b^ lan^. 

Mr. Threipland then drew the attemioD of tie 
Court to the character and general conduct of fch 
client, insisting that in proportion as his mind and 
manners, his habits and hi^ rank in Mfc intkM 
him to respect and attention, in that propoitiM 
was the aggravation of iIm! injury of whtcH *fle 
complained. - ' 

He then described the treatment his cKcm hA 
met with, and which was the subject of t^^pttonk 
fc— It ^PP^a^^5iqi!izeS Bv^"^'^*^^ inaderc^ttoft 
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offers both of Money and Spiritj to the men, on 
condition that they should not molest him, and 
-hndiag these oders contemptuously rejected, shut 
himself up in his Cabin, wiiich he barricadoed in 
the best manner he was able, and took the further 
precaution of lowering his port, to prevent intru- 
sion from without- — A ^ang, howevei', whose char- 
acters had been previously cast, began attempting i 
to force open the Door, but not succeeding in this 
so easily as they expected ; they all, with one ac- 
cord, went on Deck, as if for further orders— >ac- 
cordingiy, Mr. Raymond, the 3d Mate desired 
some of them to go below and take the door off the 
hinges, and suggested that others might get in 
at the port ; while one party went down with the 
Carpenter for the first of these purposes, a Sailor 
of the name of Edwards was let down the side of 
the Ship, brandishing a naked Cutlass in one hand, 
while he held a Bludgeon in the other. By the 
aaaistancc of the latter Weapon, the Plaintiff's port 
was Ufted up, and Edwards stretching the arm 
which held the Cutlass into the Cabin, made thrusts 
in every direction, which the Plaintiff for some 
time parried with his Swoixi, but abstained from 
doing Edwards any injury.— >*He at length got into 
the Cabin, his associates at the same instant rush- 
ing in at the door« they then pressed round the 
plaintiff, wrested his Sword from him, and dragged 
him upon deck — ^Fhei'e he clung for some time 
to the post of the Cuddy door, and seeing no iiopes 
of protection, but the contrary, from the 1st and 
3d Mates who were upon deck, called out for the 
Captain of the ship, but from the tumult of the 
moment, and from the circuinstance of the door of 
his apartment being shut, he heard nothing as he 
aCterwards declared of tliis appeal to his protec- 
tion, which otherwise there could be no doubt 
{torn his disapprobation of the proceedings, when 
informed of them, would not have been made in 
rain. 

Such was now the agitation of the plaintiff's 
mind, that he actually made an attempt to escape 
from farther outrage by throwing himself over- 
board, and would have effected his fatal purpose 
but for the active humanity of a Friend — -He was 
at length dragged along the Quarter Deck to the 
Waist, and forcibly lix'd ui a Boat half full of filthy 
water, his eyes wei« bandaged with a dirty Nap- 
kin, a nauseous composition of Tar and Pitch was 
rubbed over his face, and taken off again by 
means of part of a i"usty hoop partaking more of 
the nature of a Saw, than of a Razor — He was 
then pushed back with violence into the Boat, and 
there held struggling for some seconds with his 
head under water — In consequence of this ti'eat- 
ment the plaintiff was so ill as to require the as- 
sistance of the ship's Sui*geon. 

Evidence was adduced in support of the Piain- 
tiff*» Case. 

M0^ Dowdeswell for the defendants observed 
tbat no particular injury was proved lo have been 
doae t4» the plaintiff, that the other passengers vol- 
untarily underwent the ceremonies oi the day, 
aift4 considered them as a joke. The Custom had 
so lon^ prevailed, that if it did not justify theDe- 
IcndJOits, h would he trusted exempt them from 
tbc payment of large damages. General notice 
Y^md been given by Captain Gardiner that if any 
Paoeenger disliked tm partake of the pastimes of the 
dajf he might go into his, Caf^tn Gardiner's, 
Cabin. — The plaintiff instead of availing himself 
of 9uch protection, bad come upon deck armed 
with a Cutlass and Pistols, bidding defiance, by 
uich defiance, lie had brought the Injury, if he 
Doald be said to have suffered any, upon himself 
— It va» the character of British Sailors to revolt 
k4 &ueh <leaance— in respect to the two Mates, 
Mr. Learmouth and Mr. Raymond, they were 
IS ere passive Spectators, and had not to answer 
or a aeglcct of duty to a superior Officer. 



Mr. Dowdeswell then stated some ftirther Cir- 
cumstances in extenuation of the conduct of his 
Clients, and in Mitigation of Damages. 

The Recorder in delivering Judgment, said, the 
Court /lig^iij approved of the Plaintiffs conduct in 
bringing the present action. When the Indulg- 
ence of one man's mirth is made the Medium of 
Violence or Injury to another. It was highly prop- 
er, tbat it sJiouidbc restrained^'^oxxitXliiix^ had been 
said of justifying or at least extenuating the pro- 
ceedings complained of on the ground of custom 
and usage, but he hoped it never would be supposed 
that that Court would entertain the Idea, that custom 
or usagCy could legalize or justify oppression or InjuS' 
tice of any kind. The proceedings in the present 
Instance had been carried much beyond even form- 
er usage. It did not indeed appear that the plain- 
tiff suffered greater Violence than the other Gen- 
tlemen, or that he received any veiy important 
personal injury, but the Dirt and filth to which he 
was subjected, was extreme in the highest degree, 
and added to Injury, the greatest insult to the feel- 
ings of a Gentleman* 

The Court were of opinion that the charge was 
brought home to the Defendants Learmouth and 
Raymond, it was sufficient that they were privy to, 
and present, and concurring in the general design. 

With respect to the other Defendants, the Court 
saw no reason to acquit any of them, they all seem- 
ed to have formed part of Neptune's Gang, and to 
have taken more or less active parts in the trans- 
action. 

The Recorder lamented that the Defendants 
were so numerous ; encouraged by their officers, 
the blame imputable to the men was comparitively 
small, but on that ground the Court could not 
sever the Damages, or apportion them to any par- 
ticular person's guiit — The Damages given must 
be entire. The Plaintiff might however do, what 
the Court could not, he might levy tl|^m on which 
of the Defendants he pleased, leaving it to them 
to call on the others to contribute their proportion, 
so that the Damages would ultimately fall where 
they ought. 

With respect to the Quantum, the Defendfmts 
did not appear to be in a situation to pay very 
heavy damages, it was however proper that tiie 
plaintiff should be reimbui*sed all the expences of 
his suit, and that the Damages should not only be 
sufficient for that purpose, but such as marked the 
disapprobation of the Court of the proceedings of the 
DefendatitSyBLnd would prevent a repetition of simi- 
lar practises in future. 

The Court gave the Plaintiff 400 Rupees damages. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

[We give the following a place in the Port Folio, because 
it is tributary to the Genius of OPlb: and WEST; and 
because it seems t# t>e the opinion of sorat thait ** it is 
an object of the highest patriotism to protect tht Fine 
Arts."] 

ROrAL ACADEMT. 

On Saturday the Royal Academy gave their 
grand preliminary dinner. It was honoured by the 
presence of his Royal Hi.^hness the Prince of 
Wales, the Doke of Orleans and his brother M. 
de Calonne, and a number of distinguished fo- 
reigners, beside an unusually great assemblage of 
our own nobility and public characters, who were 
in full dress, and decorated with their several or- 
ders of knighthood. We were pleased to see Mr. 
Addington and I^rd Hawkesbury among the 
guests, as likewise Lord Holland, Mr. Ovd^y^i Mr. 
Whitebread, and others of the leading members 
of opposition. It is an object of the highest 
patriotism to protect the fine arts, without the 
cultivation of wliicl^ all the boasted manufactures 
of England would speedily decline ; and the Mi- 
nister cannot render a more useful service to hi.s 
country, than to repair the criminal neglect of his 
predecessor* 



We can only for this day give a eovp de'ail of 
the Exhibition. The first impression on the eye 
is extremely fascinating, by 'the harmony which 
mgns in the disjiosition of the pictui'es, and the 
judicious contrast of the colours throughout. In 
this respect the Council have merit ; and we are 
happy to say that the first effect of the display 
is not diminished by a nearer and more critical 
inspection. It has the usual mercantile character 
of our school by abounding in portraits ; but it is 
with infinite pleasure that we observe a spirit of 
improvement the most promising, and parlicu« 
larly among the younger artists. The tone of co- 
lour is chaster, the principles of drawing seem to 
be better understood, and there is less of that tau* 
dry glare and fluttering theatrical manner which 
used to disgust the eye of taste. 

Mr. Lawrence stands eminently at the head of 
the portrait painters in this exhibition. His Lady 
Templetown is a most beautiful picture ; Mr. Er-i 
skine. Earl Cowper, Lady Exeter, the Princess of 
Wales, Lady Cunningham, &c. are also elegant 
specimens of his art, and are in a tone of more 
chaste and sober purity tlian heretofore. 

Mr. Opie stands alone at the head of the Hia* 
tory Painting. It is greatly to the credit of this 
distinguished Academician that his love for the 
Arts supersedes his selfish attention to practice ; 
and that with the grandest power of giving identi- 
ty and character to portmit, he aspires to the gran- 
der powers of painting, and makes his canvass the 
source of moral emotion and of classical taste. In 
this exhibition he has a variety of most interesting 
subjects. It is difficult to say, from a transient 
view, which of his productions is entitled to the 
palm of excellence. His Rigpah watching by the 
bodies of Saul's Sons ; or the discovery of the 
clandestine correspondence, which we think his 
best piece, but it is possible that the amateurs may 
discover in his other works beauties at least equal 
to these. They will certainly discover that if he 
chose to give his mind and powers to portrait, that 
he could not merely animate the face by the most 
perfect delineation of the featnres, but endtie it 
with the character and soul of the original. In his 
portraits of Miss Alderson and of Miss Talbot^ 
there is the grace&il sofuiess of female beauty with 
the truth and certainty of real likeness. 

Mr. Shee has a number of very fine Portraits* 
The Duke of Leinster is, in our mind, the best. 
We lament that an artist of such superior mind 
will not employ his powers to better puiposes* 

Mr. Hoppner, we lament to say, has only one 
picture — the Portrait of a Cook Maid. We know 
not whether he designs this piece as a playful and 
harmless kind of satire ; but we are sure that eve- 
ry genuine admirer of the Arts would have bctn 
gratified to see him preserve his usual rank in the 
Exhii>ition. 

Mr. West has nothing very splendid in tht 
rooms> his small works have their usual beauty* 
The Paddington Passage Boat is his best. 

Sir William Beachy. has a number of Portraits, 
and among others, a portrait of the Princess Au- 
gusta under an umbrella* It is a whimsical idea 
well executed. 

Sir George Beaumont has enriched the Acade*> 
my with some delightful Landscapes. If such men 
could be drawn within the vortex of a Pic Nic^ it 
will be brought to rival the regular artists of t 
profession — but it is ordy once in a century that 
our amateur arrives even at mediocrity in an art. 

Mr. Nollekens has displayed his superior art in 
a Bust of the Duke of Bedford, of Mr. Fox, and 
in several other subjects. They are the best pro^ 
ductionsin the class of sculpture for the year. 

Mr. Wcstall has a number of drawings, and 
one or two paintings, in his usual stile of delicate 
and glittering art. 

Mr* Loulherljourg and Sir F. Bourgeois have 
^9j^ ^ apecimen or two of their Landsc{t|H:8 ; an^l 
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Mr. Daniels has some East India Scenery in his 
usual beautiful stile. 

Mr. Davis occupies the principal space in the 
Great Room with the representation of the Host- 
age Princes of Mysore, which are said to be Por- 
traits. The picture promises, from its size, more 
than it performs. The figures are too minjjte to 
have character or interest. 

In Miniature Painting, Mr. Kelly is, as he con- 
stantly has been, advancing in his nrt to perfec- 
tion ; and Mr. Bone in Enamel has no competitor. 
Mrs. Wheatley has several most delightful speci- 
mens of her improved ability, particularly a Por- 
trait of Mr. Wheatley from memory, which 
speaks as much for the tenderness and constancy 
of her affection as the talent of her pencil. Mr. J. 
R. Smith has several Portraits of the most perfect 
identity, particnlai*ly of Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, 
Dr. Saundei's, Sec. Nothing can be more strik- 
ing than their likenesses* 

Upon the whole the Exhibition will be found to 
contain moi^ specimens of merit than have been 
seen for some years, though it also contains a 
number of pictures that ought to have been exclu- 
ded. 

THE DRAMA. 

The Tragedy of the Distressed Mother which 
was performed at Drury-Lane Theatre, presented 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Hermionej and 
Mr. Kemble in that of Orestes* With such pow- 
erful support, this play must maintain as high a 
rank as it is, perhaps, capable of attaining in the 
scale of dramatic performance. Love, jealousy, 
and madness, Constitute the prevailing features of 
these two chai*actefs, in the delineation of which 
the Author has left vast room for the taste and 
judgment of the performer. Indeed, in the re- 
presentation of madness, this is necessarily the 
case, because the look, the gesture, and the wild- 
ness, its principal ingredients, are exclusively %he 
actor's, and a few incoherent sentences are all the 
Author can possibly supply .«— It was in this ardu- 
ous part of the character, Mr. Kemble last night 
displayed unrivalled excellence* Nothing can be 
conceived more beautiful than the whole scene, 
from the commencement of his frenzy to his final 
exit* No words can describe the anguish, sorrow, 
and despair, so forcibly expressed in his counte- 
nance, in the long, silent pause, that succeeds the 
reproaches of Hermione^ for the death of Fyrrhusy 
to which she had urged him. The progress of 
his frenzy was marked and delineated by the same 
masterly force and discrimination to its conclusion, 
when, quite exhausted by its furious workings, he 
sinks lifeless into the arms of his attendants. — The 
applause was loud andlncessant through this whole 
acene, in which the actor seemed to rule and di- 
rect the feelings of the audience with resistless 
away* There is a dignity in the countenance and 
deportment of Mrs* Siddons happily suited to the 
character of Hermione. Pride and jealousy are also 
passions peculiarly adapted to her powers. Her 
representation of this proud and jealous Princess 
was, as has been often witnessed^ a most exqui- 
site piece of acting. Her " Is Pyrrhus slain ? could 
Jiot be excelled, and was only equalled by the 
*« Am I awake? where ami? Softj mjsouU** 

Mrs. Powell was interesting in Andromache^ and 
played the part with truth and feeling. The other 
characters were well supported. The piece was 
got up with all that attention to costume and cha- 
racteristic embellishment which might be expect- 
ed, as it has been always experienced from a 
manager of such pui-e and classic taste as Mr. Kem- 
ble. Notwithstanding it had to contend with the 
disadvantages of the twelfth Night, it drew an ele- 
gant and numerous audience. 

Mr. Cooke performed Lear in the celebrated 
Tragedy of that name at Covent-Garden Thea- 
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tre* It is a chai*acter little suited to his ta- 
lents. In the expression of strong and turbulent 
passions, he will always find his foite -^ but he wants 
gentleness and softness for melting and melan- 
choly scenes. Whatever, therefore, may be his 
excellence in the ambitious and htroic Richard ; 
those who have duly weighed his peculiar powers 
could not expect much from his representation of the 
broken-hearted Lear* No principle can be more 
clear, than that cruelty and ingratitude are black 
in proportion to the weakness and helplessness of 
the object on which they are exercised. The great 
master of the human heart accordingly makes this 
good old King represent himself as a man stand- 
ingupon thclastvergeoflife— a man "eighty years 
old and upwards*" It is from turnhig such a man as 
this out of doors, and by hisungnitcful children, 
too, to "bide the pelting of the pityless storm," 
that the interest principally arises. In this line, 
so clearly marked by the poet, Mr. Cooke shewed 
a total want of discrimination. His step was al- 
most uniformly finn, and his whole deportment too 
vigorous for his years. The heart, therefore, could 
not feel that pity which the sight of a deserving 
object, physically unable to contend with unmeri- 
ted hatxiships, never fails to produce. His enunci- 
ation also, which was clear and strong, had none 
of the tremulousness of feeble old age, and his 
voice seldom succeeded in the modulation of tones 
sufficiently plaintive and delicate to express the 
agonies of a broken heart. The scene where he 
imprecates a curse uf>on the unautiful Goneril was 
given with energy, but without that anguish which 
must wring a parent's bosom in such a situation* 
The mad scene with Edgar was also a very imper- 
fect piece of acting, and few of the beautiful pas- 
sages with which the piece abounds, received that 
exqusite colouring and embellishment with which 
Mr. Kemble in the same character calls down such 
plaudits in the other house. Mr. Cooke having 
so evidently placed himself in the way of compa- 
rison, this allusion cannot be deemed invidiou;*.-— 
This new essay should, however, make him slow 
to venture beyond his depth, and justifies our ap- 
prehension that he does not possess an elasticity of 
mind, a pliancy of powers, to enable him to pursue 
hifi rival through ail the variety- of his characters 
with the same success that he encounters him on 
Bosworth field* 

Mr. H. Siddons was an excellent Edgar ; his 
mad scenes displayed much chaste and natural acr 
ting, and several passages were marked with beau- 
ties peculiarly his own. His representation of 
the character would be still more interesting, were 
he to infuse into his manner more fondness for his 
mistress, Cordelia^ and his unfortunate father, the 
Earl of Gloucester. Miss Murray, whose excellence 
in characters of simple pathos is so well known, 
was a most interesting portrait of Cordelia. She 
played the part with jjreat delicacy and feeling, 
sweetness, and simplicity* 

Mr* Hull, in Glo'ster^ was natural and impres- 
sive ; and Mr. Waddy, though a little coarse as 
Earl of Kent J was a good picture of blunt honesty 
in his humble disguise as Caius. The other cha- 
racters did not possess much merit,or deserve much 
notice* 



POLITE LITERATURE. 

FROM THE TOY-SHOP OF 
MESSRS. VERBAL AND TROCHEE. 

During the civil commotions, incident to revo- 
lutions in any country, literary pursuits are most- 
ly suspended and the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences interrupted. In France^ we know, this 
has not so generally been the case, for she has had 
her Institute, and her leamed men in most depart- 
ments of Literature ; but we fear their influence 
has been directed more to tlie propagation ol their 



modern vain philosophy and deist leal romance, 
than to the cultivation of sound pnnciples and 
solid learning* 

The return of peace, though it has given Bona- 
parte a strcteh of power but little favourable to 
** suffering humanity," and the liberty of Europe, 
seems also to have given an excitement to im> 
provemcnt, and a more favourable aspect to litera- 
ture* When we see the conductors of the press 
turning their attention from those bewitching dov- 
els and romances, which arc calculated only to heat 
the imagination and poison the fancy, without 
mending the heart or enlightening the understand- 
ing*-to the publication and distribution of the 
ancient Classics, and the productions of the distin- 
guished English authors, we consider it as the 
surest evidence of the rerival of true taste and jud 
sentiments. 

In Paris Didot has made considerable improrf. 
ment, in adopting Stereotype Printing, (or piah 
ingon immoveable types,) by which he iscaabU 
to sell neat editions of the Littin Clajs(»ics .tnd ijo^ 
lish authors, at the very low price of seven pcxMx 
half-penny per copy. Among the fbrnier wr art 
happy to notice an edition of Virgil, Horace, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Sec* and among the latter, Sterae't 
Sentimental Journey, Lady Montague's Letters, 
and Goldsmith's Vicar ef Wakefield** 

A periodical work is published monthly, at Pa- 
ris, intitled Bibliotlieque Francoise, It is edited by 
M. Pougens, of distinguished merit as a man of 
letters* ** The work embraces originay pn^dtic- 
tiond and a literary review ; is devoted tosciencCf 
letters, and arts, and to the support o£ sound mor- 
als, and receives the approbation of men«£ cveiy 
political description, both in Germany and Eng- 
land, as well as in France*" Associated with M. 
Pougens, we find the names of more than thirty 
persons of eminent literary abilities, to a certain 
number of whom vs allotted their appropriate d^ 
partment. In the depariment for Literature, Po- 
etry, Drama, &c. we with the greatest pluajuff 
recognize the name of Miss Helen iMaria TO 
Hams. 

From the respectability of late publications, oi 
the known talents of many, who have espousedibt 
causeofLearuing,we think we have ground toai- 
ticipate moral and literary acquisitions hononiy 
to France ; and although the political horizon seems 
beclouded with portents of absolute despotism, 
yet there is a gleam of hope, that the inhabitants 
of the fairest country in Europe, which basso iong 
been deluged with torrents of vice, immorality, 
and dissipation, will be, in some meastire, restored 
to the rectitude of principle, and the belter obscrr^ 
ance and exercise of moral, social, and reUttii^ 
duties V. 

UTERARY INTELLIGENCE- 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

George Colman, jun. who has already anma^ a 
the laughing world in his <« Night gown and M 'I 
pers," intends adding to his old stock of t^A 
new work, to be intitled ^^ Broad Grins." 

A new periodical paper is publishing in 
entitled <* Pic Nic." 

Another Translation of that fascinating 
the Arabian Nights, has been made by the Rcf. 
E. Foster* They are in five volumes, Ro3ral Octa- 
vo, embellished with twenty-four high finrahc^ 
engravings in the Line manner, from pictixre% 
painted on purpose, by Robert Smtrke, R. A. As 
a specimen of the luxury of Literature in Londom 
several copies of this work are printed in quarto, 
on the finest vellum paper and letterpress in Bul- 
mer's best manner, with proofs of the Plates on 
French paper. Price ten guineas in boaixifi I 

• Bv a late article, we arc sorry to hear that the extrtu 
of nidot*8 undertak ng is beyond the exertions of an iodi- 
vichiat ; artd will, ni last, fail, unless patronized by tU 
Governrocnt, or some beneficent Maecenas, y I /> 
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The Right Rev. Beilby Porteiis, Bishop of Lon- 
don, has published Id two Octavo volumes, Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of iSt, Matthew — The Edge- 
wortIi5>tlibernian authors, have published a whim- 
sical essay on Lish Bulls, which is said to be a 
performance of merit,- and humour ; and " Juliet- 
la, or the Triumph of Mental Acquirements over 
personal defects," will be read with complacency^ 
by those to whom nature has denied a fair exterior, 
but more nobly endowed. with the rich furniture 
of the soul. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOK rUE 10 J^T FOLIO, 
The intense application of a First Consi^l may be 
usefully and gloriously imitated, by those who pre- 
fer Fame to Health, and who do not 

Fropltr vitam, vivcndi perdcre cautut* Juv. 

The following particulars of the. First Consul's 
private life, ai-e exti'acted from a new work of Mey- 
BR's :— ." Buonaparte's day is made of 14 hours 
of almost uninterrupted labour. He gives very lit- 
tle time to slei'p and recreation. His meals arc 
abstemious and quickly finished ; but he drinks a 
great deal of strong coffee, especially during his 
nightly labours. ** This mode of living" said his 
Physician lately to him, " must ruin your health. 
You cannot long hold out under it." " How long 
do you think," said Buonaparte. ^< Perhaps three 
years or so." " Well," replied the Consul, "that 
is quite long enough for me." A walk in the Park, 
or half an hour at tennis, is his daily recreation. 
His natural bias leads him to avoid the crowd. 
His conversations, which do not turn on the 
great affairs of Europe and France, are extremely 
short. Of those trusted persons, known by the 
same of Favourites, heJias none. He never once . 
allows the least appearance of influence to be ex- 
ercised over him. In company, he is silent and 
retired within himself. In the private circle of his 
own iamily, he is placid and agreeable, and never 
appears morose or insolent to his domestics. His 
behaviour to his wife is that of a Citizen, and by 
no means of a Parisian. Many Tradesmen in 
Paris caii their wives Madam and j'<w/. Bonaparte 
thou's* his, and never calls her but by her Christian 
name, Josfphikk/ She calls him General^ and 
usually thou, (lu.) Speaking of him, she says, my 
husifottdj or the Gcnieral ; but rarely the Consul.** ' 



The First Consul of France is about to restore 
the Royal Band of Music. He has his court> his 
Nobility, his Parliaments (under a slight variation 
of name, like his own authority,) his'Cardinal Le- 
gate, and hih Bishops. He seems to want nothing 
of the ancient Royal establishment, but tlie Con- 
fessor, which it must be owned would be a most 
interesting and important post in his llepublic* 

T*be London Morning Post publishes and sells 
daily about three titousand papers. It is doubted 
vvbether any American Gazette has such a circu- 
lation But Duane vaunts of 4000 I 

IDenniston and Cheetham, Editors of the New*- 
York Citizen, a republican paper, and yet furiously 
apposed to the interests of tl>e Vice-President, whe- 
ther bis intents ^^ be wicked or charitable," aver 
Lhat ^ to his closet friends the deportment of Col. 
Burr is bland ; to the community at larg^^ sour and 
foHfidding.** We know not whether the distinction, 
Doade by these simph Editors, between the private 
%Jid public courtesy of the Vice-President be just. 
IVe suppkose it is not, lor it should seem that the 
:i\iiity of tiie cunning Colonel, like that of Dry- 
lcu*s Absalom, 

On both 9idet bowing, popularly loto, 

s of so fjeneral a direction that each bystander 
night exclaim 

* Itii, in f resell, in uUectioiuue. 
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Perhaps when he smil'd upon all 

1 have thought that he snM*d upon me, 

yet if this fancy of oui's be incorrect, and we mis- 
take the character of the Vice-President, then the 
very objection, made by the learned Denniston and 
Cheetham is highly in his favour. Shakespeare 
describes a personag^e, who at least was as ambiti- 
ous as Col. Burr ; and, in language not less d/andy 
thanrthat of d. and c. 

Lofty and *our to those who lov'd him not. 

But to those men who^of^ivrhim svoeet a* summer. 

The writer of this article would think better of Col. 
Burr, if the above charge be strictly true, and if it 
be hi > ha&it to treat the mob with austerity, it is 
the habit of a contemplative, and a dignified man. 

The following Walpole sarcasm is a cutting re- 
proof of the wearisome stile of the Attorney Gene- 
ral of tiie United States, whose Christian name is 
Ltvi,and who writes,in a manner somewhat /en^/Zi;' 
and lengthsome. ** A witty correspondent observes 
that, on running over the ponderous columns of the 
Farmer's leaden No. Eleven, he could not refrain 
from stopping short before he had half perused it, 
and throwing it on ihe table, spontaneously repeat- 
ed aline of D ry den's Absalom and Achitophel^ 
*' Levi, thou art a load, I'll lay thee down." 

* The following parallel between two famous sons 
of Mars is in the best manner of Plutarch. We 
copy it, with our commendation, from a morning 
paper. " Buonaparte and Moreau are the two Mi- 
litary Colossi of the day. Suchi^ the transcendence 
of their achievements and the splendour o£ their 
names, that they admit not of a comparison with 
any other living characters. Even Charles of Au- 
stria, though a distinguished General, bears but a 
secondary rank in the scale of greatness. 

It is doubted by some which of the two heroes of 
France, should be esteemed pre-eminent in mili- 
tary accomplishments. — Perhaps the following re- 
marks, founded on a recollection of the conduct of 
these Generals in the field, may shed some light on 
this controverted point : 

Moreau is consummate in conducting a retreat, 
Bonaparte in never suffering such a movement to 
become necessary. To a chief who lights only to 
conquer, and never fails in the plan of a campaign, 
the science of retreat would be useless and cumber- 
some. Moreau is unequalled in the art of extricat- 
ing an army from difficuHy and danger, Bonaparte 
in that of nevtr allowing his army to fall into either. 
Moreau can seize on opportunities as they offer, and 
is calculated to sustain the most obstinate conflict. 
Bonaparte is capable of creating opportunities and 
conducts his attack with such impetuosity, that 
victory p^eneraliy declares for him before obstinacy 
can be displayed on the part of the ei>emy. Mo- 
reau, qualified to receive an attack with invincible 
firmness, and repel it with equal courage, posses- 
es a happy and splendid assemblage of talents for 
defending his country against invading armies, but 
looking down on the mere business of defence, it 
belongs to Bonaparte alone to conquer Italy and 
Egypt, and bring even the empire of Germany to 
his feet. In battle, Moreau resembles the cliff that 
receives, unshaken the fury of the tempest, but 
Bonaparte, the impetuous thunder-cloud) whose 
lightening nothing terrestrial can withstand. Mo- 
reau is, indeed, a great General, and a perfect 
Epitome of the Art of War; but Bonaparte, the 
Child of Genius, the pupilof Fortune— Bonaparte 
superior to the discipline of Military Schools, is 
formed by nature for a CoxquEROR. 

The annual election for state officers was lately 
held iu V^ermont. The Editor of the Windsor 
Gazette, in staling the votes of that place, to 
have been given greatly in favour of tlie democra- 
tic candidates, observes : — " In publishing this 
important transaction^ we are led to a deep con- 
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teroplation on the insufficiency of truth and mo- 
deration, to predominate over delusion and party 
zeal ; and the uncertiiinty of all calculations, foun- 
ded on the supposed discernment of ** The People ;•• 
whose choice of a magistrate is almost always bad 
except in cases of imminent danger. In republics 
approaching so near a complete democracy, as 
that of ours, it uhually happens, that in a slate of 
national tranquillity ^ the wise are obliged to submit 
to be counselled by fools, who with vanity and 
presumption enough to give momentum to innate 
cunning and intrigue, lead " The People** whither 
they please, while the honest, the upright and 
the wise disdain to adopt the " necessary arts," 
and retire, with sorrow and disgust, from so dis- 
honourable a contest.*' 

An Irish footman having carried a basket of game 
from his master to a friend,* wailed a considerable 
time for his customary fee, but finding no present 
appear, scratched his head and said, " Sir, if my 
master should say, Paddy, what did the gentleman 
give you? what would your honour have me to tell 
him ?'• 

The wags of Paris say that the ladies there 
show every part of their person but their face, 
while those beauties that used to be covered are 
displayed, the face is hid by a thick veil. We 
suppose that these elegantes show so much that they 
are ashamed to show their faces. 

An honest and dignified writer has a just and in- 
dignant passage in one of his works, which we can- 
not sufficiently admire. " The Mob is a monster 
I never could abide, either in its head^idXly midriff, 
or members. I detest the whole jof it as a mass of 
ignorance, presumption, malice and brutality ; and 
in this term of reprobation I include all who affedt 
ita manners or court its society." 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The " retiring modesty" of B. is amialjle and 
interesting. Dr. Young, somewhere, extolling one 
of his diffident friends, says, in his wonted epigm- 
matic way, 

YiAt decline the mistress / pursue, 
Otbtrt aieVor.d of Fame, but Fame o£jtou. 

and B. like the pheasant, beautifully described by 
CowPER : 

Chnstian-like, retreats, with modest mien, 
To the close copse or far-sequester'd green. 
And thines vfiihout desir'Jng to ^ seen. 

Our " Boston subscribers'* are respectfully noti- 
fied, that the procrastination of their papers is at- 
tributable to tlie recent calamity in this city. No 
one shall be ultimately deprived of the Port Folio; 
and ii should be remembered by those, who exact 
the receipt of it on a certain day, that as it is not 'a 
newspaper y but is composed of materials not essen- 
tially ftjgitive, it is of trivial moment at what time 
it may be perused. The political events of the fly- 
ing hour must be instantly contemplated, or they 
fade in the distance ; but miscellaneous papers may 
be read to-day or to*morrow. 

We thank " Fcrdinando'* for his obliging offer 
of a translation of Ramel's narrative of his deport- 
ation to Cayenne. But we have already received 
the London copy. It is. indeed, *• no tale told by 
an ideot," but an unvarnished story of that species 
of tyranny, which surpasses in atrocity every exer- 
cise of despotic power urged by Tiberius, or de- 
scribed by Tacitus. We wish it to be distinctly 
heard, when we say that our allusion is to the ca- 
priciously cmel TVRAKNT OF A REPUBLIC 

We are happy in recognizing, once more, the 
hand of Asmodeo. 

The gemkiuan who has sent us the Scottish 
V^^tnes* '* on S ntac tt/p," is tijanked for a very 
^ ^.\OUkS avtide, which we l>avfc not nej^lectcU. 
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OnrCINAL POETRY* 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

Norfolk, October 6» 1803. 
Ma. Oldschool, 

The followini^ trantlatioii of the French song in your 
S5ih Port Folio may probably not be considered as too 

SEtraphrastic— I know not whether it will be a rcconimen- 
ation its being attempted in the present uncommon 
measure, wiihonc the claim of being doctim ntruuque 
linguae. If you approve of this, you may give it a place in 
yoor neau j. d. 

Young damsels, improTe well the fayourite season, 
When )t)uth and gay spiritsyou have in full store ; 

If Love's not lllum'd by a spark, dropt from reason, 
You can't gather grapes when the vintage is o'er. 

jAould your swain but betray by a glance or con- 
fession, 

That you are the object hell ever adore ; 
If you let others know, and deride the impression, 

Adieu to the grapes, for the vintage is o'er. 

When Love, by his power o'er the heart of your 
lover, 
Wlien as timid he wishes his vows forth to pour; 
You must seize the soft moment your love to dis- 
cover,' 
Or else look for grapts when the vintage is o'er. 

fiut be coy, ye young handmatds, when those in 
high station, 
Do pour forth their love, and your pity implore ; 
If you guide not your hearts by the rein of discre- 
tion, 
You may look for the grapes when the vintage 
is o'er. 

Oistrust too, thote triiers, who flutter around you, 

Who want most your ca8h....or who wish nothing 

more ; 

ff they find this to Ml, they'd no longer attend 

you. 

But let you seek grapes when the vintage is o'er. 

Te widows, when lovers arc soft and submissive, 
You may doubt which they want most....yourself 
or your store; 
Af^ soon as they're roasters, you may be quite 
passive. 
They'll let you seek grapes, when the vinti^e is 
o'er. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

int folloixring verses of the Scots poet, Hamilton, whose 
life you gave us in the first volume of the Port Folio, 
seem to exhibit an elegant tprightlinets, in easy and 
harmonious language and numbers. The works of this 
amiable writer are not sufficiently known. It belongs to 
literary miseellaniea like yours to rescue such from 
dbscnrity. The Spectator of an Addison gare life, as it 
were, to the langitishinr existeace of the Paradise Lost ; 
and the Lounger of a Mc Kenzie ^rst introduced to the 
ecgard of the learned and the liberal the poems of Robert 
. The *• ContemplatioiC* of Hamilton alone would 
fotitlehimto rank with those who have drank largely at 
the Gastalian fountain. He seemt to have cultivated the 
acquaintance of the muses geaerally, but £rato and 
Polyhymnia were his favourites. 

J.B.] 
The following Is selected not to much for its comparative 

excellence as for its brevity. 

TO A TOUNG LADY, ON HKR TAKING ILL SOMETHING 
HE HAA SAID. 

Why hangs that cloud upon thy brow ? 
That bcautious heaven erewhile serene \ 
Wiience do these storms and tempests floWf 
Or what this gust of sorrow mean ? 
And mi\st then mankind lose that light 
Which in thine eyes was wont to shinCf 
And lie obscur'd in endless night. 
For each poor silly speech of mine f 



Dear girl !.*..how could I wrong thy name ! 
Thy form so fair and faultless stands. 
That should ill tongnes abuse Xhj fame^ 
Thy beauty would make large amends: 
Or if I durst profanely try 
Thy beautfs powerful charms t* upbraid} 
Thy virtue well might give the lie, 
Nor call thy beautj to its aid. 

For Timifi, ev*ry-heart t*insnare, 
With all her charms hath deck*d thy fitcc, 
And Patios^ with unusual care, 
Bids Wisdom brighten ev'ry grace. 
Who can the double pain endure? 
Or who must not resign the field 

To thee, celestial maid .secure 

With Cupid's bow and Pallas' shield?.... 

If then to thee snch pow'r is given, 
Let not the wretch in torments live, 
But smile.....and learn to copy Heaven, 
Since we must sin ere it forgive :..«. 
Yet pitying Ileav'n not only does 
Forgive th* offender and th' offence, 
But ev*n itself, appeas'd, bestows, 
As the reward of penitence. 

[The following venes to tbe memory of the lamented p oet 
Cunningham, by his friend and brother poet Ferguson, 
are probably not much known. They teem to be an 
happy imitation of the pathos, as well as of the melodious 
anapests of his friend and their archetype Shenstcme. 

Ye mournful meanders and groves, 
Delight of the muse and her song ! 
Ye grottos and dropping alcoves, 
No strangers to Corydon's tongue ! 

Let each Sylvan and Dryad declare, 
His themes and bis music how dear ; 
Their plaints and their dirges preparei 
Attendant on Corydon's bier.' 

The echo that join'd in the lay. 
So amorous, sprightly, and free, 
Shall send forth the sounds of dismay, 
And sigh with sad pity for thee. 

His flocks now may wander and bleat^ 
To hills tell the tale of their woe ; 
The woodlands the tale shall repeat. 
And the waters shall mournfully flow. 

For these were the haunts of his love* 
The sacred retreats of his ease. 
Where favourite Fancy would rove, 
As wanton as light as the breeze. 

Her zone will discolour'd appear. 
With fanciful ringlets imbound, 
A face pale and languid she'll wear, 
A heart fraught with sorrow profound* 

To him ev'ry passion was known 
That thrt>bb'd in the breast with desire; 
Each gentle affection was shewn 
In the soft-sighing songs of his lyre. 

Like the carolling thrush on the sprayi 
In music soft warbling and wild, 
To love was devoted each lay^ 
In accents pathetic and mild. 

To many a fanciful spring, 
His lyre was melodiously strung, 
While Fairies and Fawns, in a ring. 
Have applauded the swain as be sung. 

To the cheerful he usher'd his smiles, 
To tlie woeful his sigh and his it ars ; 
A condoler with Want an<] her toils, 
When tlie voice of Oppression was near. 



Tho' thUs and wealth were his do^ 
Ar\d fortune denied the reward ; 
Yet truth and sincerity knew. 
What the goddess would never regards 

Now adieu to the songs of the swain^ 
Let peace still attend on his shade ; 
And his pipe that is dumb to his straii^ 
In the grave be with Corydon laid. 

MARINE SOVO. 

Writita for the Aanivertary of the Liverpool (England) 
Marine Society* 

PUBLISRKn SEPTEMBER 1799. 

What is life but an ocean, precarious as those 

Which surround this terraqueous ball ? 
What is man but a bark, olien laden with woetf 

What is death but the harbour of all ? 
On our passage to-day may be mild and screoe^ 

And our loftiest canvass be shawn, 
While to-morrow fierce tempests may blacken th^ 
scene. 

And our masts by the board may be gone. 

On life's rosy mom, with a prospefona breezey 

We all our light sails may display. 
With a cloudless horizon may sweep at ow easty 

And of sorrow ne'er feel the salt spray : 
But 'ere we have reach 'd our meridian, the gale 

From the point of ill fortune may blow. 
And the sun of our being, all cheerless and p«k^ 

May set in the wild waves of woe. 

Experience, when bound o'er the turbulent wavesf 

Remembers that ills may arise. 
And with sedulous care, 'ere the danger he biww 

His bark with spare tackle suppHes : 
So you on life's ocean, with provident mindly 

Have here a spare anchor secur'd. 
With which, in despite of adversity's windiy 

The helpless will one day be moor'd. 

When the strong arm of winter uplifts the hhae 
main> 

And snow-storms and ship wrecks abound, 
When hollow cheek'd famine inflicts the fell ] 

And the swamp flings destruction aroundf 
When the folly of rulers embroils human kindf 

And myriads are robb'd of their breath. 
This wise mstitution n)ay come o'er the miady 

And may soften the pillow of death. 

The poor widow 'd mourner, the sweet prattfiay 
throng, 

And the veteran, whose powers are no moret 
Shall here find an arm to defend them fronts 

And to chace meager want from their doors 
This is tempering the wind to the lamb nev>lj shorm^ 

This is following the ant's prudent ways ; 
And, O blest Institution I the child yet unboni^ 

With rapture shall lisp forth thy praise. 

EPIGRAM. • 

FROM THK FREKCIU 

^ Let the loud thunder roll ahxig the Mm^ 
<< Clad in my virtue I the storm despise*" 
<* Indeed," cries Peier, ** how your lot 1 1 
^ To be so sheltered in so thin a dress." 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IK AMERICA. 
.nAHSI«ATBD TflOM TMB OBRMAN OF BULOW. 

FOif THE PORTFOLIO. 

COHTINUATION OF PART THE SECOMD. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

lu ConHnuatiott-'^Expcrimcntt to cultivate the vine^^ 
Mr. . Legmi'^ Attempts to make silk^ 

In the district of Lancaster, if a person farms 
out bis plantation, he eannot g^t three per cent* 
upon his capital, and finds it besides very perplex- 
ing, bow to compel the farmer to make payment. 
The landsare ixmimonly farmed out for half of their 
frmkice*- 

With all this, die cotmtryman isnot so thriving;, 
AS witn the same advantages he would be in Ger* 
many, nor even, as in many places, he is already 
with inferior advantages* lo the marsh lands along 
the Elbe, in somte "parts of the province of Magdc- 
tbttiig, in the Jew4anda inhabited by Mennonists along 
-the Vis^ilat the country ^rw^r appears to live in 
weater abundance, and to enjoy many mor« com- 
'forts, than in the richest parts of North America ; 
.that IS) in the county of Lancaster, which is with- 
out coaipiaison the richest* Let it be considered, 
that kide^ndent of other great advantages, such 
«s the non-existence of feudality and the Hke, that 
' the American farmer lives in a country which 
maintains no army. — Now, let the armies in Ger- 
manf) which make the greatest part of the taxes 
necMsary, be disbanded ; let the German farmer 
- be made as free as the American ; and you will 
sec in a few years whether the latter can compare 
. with the former in prosperity. 

If the atlantic part of North America, cannot, 
in respect to fertility bear a comparison with Ger- 
many, taking both countries upon an average, and 
; supposing all circumstances on both sides equal, 
how then would the comparison stand with Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece ? — Wangenheim has likewise 
- observed, that as much is raised upon a sma sur- 
face in Germany, as upon a larger one in the Unit- 
ed States of America — The fruit is in gentral 
bad ; this however, is owing to the neglect of this 
pleasin^pgrt of rural cnltivation. There are peaches 
in g^reat abundance, which when grafted, arc 
of a very good quality— There are scarcely any 
pHunbs or peart, and what there are of them, are 
bad. Apples arc the best fruit, and in greatest 
pJenty— -They are for the most part sweet, and 
some of the sorts arc truly excellent. Scarcely 
anjr body has grapes, altly)ugh they succeed well, 
mod come to full maturity. The wild, native grape, 
is easily improved by transplantation, resists the 
frosty and bears fruit in extraordinary abundance. 
.Am wild ^r«ipcs are fo^nd at th& noithward, eVen 
in Canada, they ought to be transplanted to the 
north^ of Europe, where European grapes will no 
looi^er ripen, and they would be found to answer 
perhaps for making wine. Is not this wild grape 
a proof, that North America was once cultivated, 
and that it has by some revolution, lost its inhabi- 
tants f >f any of these wild grapes have a very good 
tasLc ; those M'hich 1 had occasion to eat, had too 
strong a taste of musk. Perhaps tlie cultivation of 



the vine, might succeed in this country, at least, no 
better use could be made of many arid hills in it: 
but no body undertakes it— A certain French gen- 
tleman, formerly a lawyer in Normandy, Mr. Le- 
gaud, has a Vineyard, situated on the Schuylkill, 
at Spring-Mill, 13 English miles irom Philadelphia. 
It exposes him much to the chicaneries of his 
neighbours, who, as the Norman lawyer says, are 
much addicted to law suits. — .Their language al- 
ways is, that vineyards cannot succeed in their 
country. But they only do it from envy, because 
they cannot bear to see a foreigner more industri- 
ous than themselves ; for Mr. Legaud says, that 
in the year 1791 he raised very good samples of 
wine. One sort was a white wine, which he com 
pared to the " Vin de Grave," and to Moselle wine ; 
another sort was equal to the best Medoc. Wine 
from.the Cape grape, which he has likewise in his 
vineyard was excellent. He has" besides the Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy grapes, and others ; huthe says 
that none of them seem to suit the climate, so well 
as those of the Cape. He now and then sells vine 
twigs especially to go to Kentucky. The govern- 
ment gives him no support. He has already been 
obliged to sell the plantation, and the vineyard is 
all that he has left. He could give me no wine to 
taste ; but he gave me some brandy which he had 
distilled from his wine, and which was very good. 
There are other examples of successful attempts 
in Pennsy4vania to raise wine. Jn North Carolina, 
a wealthy planter has begun to cultivate the vine 
upon a large scale ; and has succeeded not only in 
the French, but likewise in the Italian method ; that 
is, in making the vines twine themselves round 
trees, and form garlands from one tree to an- 
other — He lives in Warren County. 

Attempts have been made in Connecticut to make 
silk, which succeeded so well, that they ought to 
have been followed up, by others; but no soul 
thinks of it. Mr. Livingston in New- York, pro- 
posed to plant live hedges of Mulberry, and to put 
silk worms upon the leaves, under the open sky, 
instead of feeding them within doors ; he says 
they \youIu thus be subject to fewer diseases. The 
Americomanes will here make the objection, that 
it is yet too early to expect such things in AmeH- 
ca. But it is not too early for them to raise wheat 
or indian corn, and Indian corn requires as much 
labour, in hoeing as the vine. The labour, in silk 
making, may be performed by women and chil- 
dren. It is too early in an infant nation, to dis- 
play so much luxury ; evil habits, and immorali- 
ty have been introduced much too early. It is in 
like manner too early to encourage, above all 
things, navigation and foreign commerce; but all 
the branches of Agriculture, that is, the raising of 
all kinds of natural productions, are at all times 
the fittest means of giving to a nation the vigour of 
blooming manhood. 

(7o be Continued. J 

DIALOGUE IL 

OK PAJSriVG JS A r&MALE ACCOMFLISHUBHt. 

FOR THE POET FOLIO 
L. What a scene is there ? Are you not in rap. 
tures with it ? You shall not be a friend of mine, if 



you do not see more charms in a scene like this, 
than in any spell which music can create. 

R. I must be pleased, if that be the condition, 
and yet, if I were not seated just here, if my plea- 
sure were jK)t heightened by sympathy with yours, 
and by contrast \\\\h the noise, sultryness, and 
tiresome monotony of the city I have lately left, 
I am afraid my sensations would Hot rise to tran&- 
port. 

L. Insensible creature that thou art ! How shall 
I make thee, a votarist of colours ; as much ena- 
moured of the pencil as thou pretendest to be of 
the chords ? 

R. It is easily done. Only make your good opi- 
nion depend upon my taste, and I will instantly 
set about acquiring and improving it. ' 

L. That I cannot do. Your application to paint- 
ing, such as would make you a proficient, would 
be far from strengthening your claim to my 
esteem. 

R. Indeed ! How comes it then that you your- 
self are so good an artist. 

L» It was, in a very small part, the consequence 
of inclination. 1 believe nature designed me, if 
any design she had, to be a painter. Of all my 
senses, I exercised none with so much delight and 
perseverence as my sight. Impressions, made 
through this medium, were stronger, more distinct, 
more durable, than any other tribe of impressions. 
I found it easier to retain in my fancy, and to des- 
cribe in words, the features of a face or landscape, 
once carefully examined, than any person whose 
powers, in that respect, I have had an opportunity 
of knowing. 

I had, likewise, a wonderful dexterity in giving 
a moral significance to lines and shades, especial- 
ly hi faces. Every one's character was settled 
with me, when once his face was surveyed. I was 
led, at the beginning, you may readily imagine^ 
into strange mistakes; but the detection of these 
did not dishearten me. They merely occasioned 
a change in the principles on which I judged of 
characters. 

With all these faculties and habits, it was easy 
to have made me an enthusiast in painting, at a very 
early age, but this did not happen. While living 
with my father, I saw nothing to awaken or direct 
my wishes in this respect, eJLcept now and then, 
a few prints of indifferent merit in the houses of 
my friends, and these I looked t^n, for the most 
part, with unconceni. 

The materials of the painter, colours, pencils, 
and the like, the instructions of an artist, time and 
tables were all neccessary ;• and none of these did 
I enjoy. My father's parsimony, no let>s than hia 
notions of what was proper and becoming the*fe- 
male character, denied me all these means ; and, to 
say the truth, I scarcely regretted the want of them. 
My pleasure lay in marking and anaJueing the forms 
of nature, or in depctiug imaginary scenes in 
which these forms, without the pencil's aid, were 
newly combined and arranged. 

1 am inclined to believe, that if these advantages 

Uryd been possessed, I should not have employed 

I ' liVW* 1 waa loo volatile, too covetous of pleasure, 

I ^^ A ol \^vme, to lose so much of it in the mixing 

\ ^^ (V W^^6 ^^^ or colours ; in copying the works of 

^' Digitized by LjOOgle 



others ; and providing for future excellence, by la- 
borious attention to rudinitnts and sketches. 

The Hiccory, seen from my summer-house, ro- 
bed in verdure and luxuriance) was too beautiful, 
too deserving contemplation, to be imperfectly 
pburtrayed on paper or canvas* I could not have 
reconciled my impatient spirit to the drudgery, and 
did not then see, what I have since discovered^ 
That the purpose of copying, directs, disciplines, 
gives accuracy and vigour to attention and fancy, 
that objects can scarcely be said te have been seen 
that have not been examined with a view to imita- 
tion* 

Having lost my fother, and returned to my 
Aunt Ilollis's in England^ I had new incitement? 
land new opportunities to make myself a painter* 
I soon became sensible of my precarious and de- 
pendant condition ; on how many slight and casu- 
al events, my mere subsistence depended* My 
Aunt was not without her virtues. I was, in many 
ways serviceable to her happiness, ways, indeed, 
of which she, herself, was unconscious, and which 
her pride would not permit her to acknowledge. 
This belief enabled me cheerfully to bear numerous 
inconveniencies, but it was by no means, Improba- 
ble that events would take place, marriage, change 
of residence pr temper, which would make it im- 
possible for me, longer to live with her, and in that 
case my subsistence must be gained by my own 
exertions* 

J wanted to discover some profession, to which 
as a female, young, single, unpropertiedy I might 
betake myself. This was a subject of much reflec- 
tion* I examined the whole catalogue of trades, and 
weighed with much care, their respective claims 
to my choice* You will smile at my presumption, 
when I tell you the profession, for which, for some 
time, I thought myself best qualified, but the dread 
of your smile, shall not make me conceal it : espe- 
cially as I never carried my design into effect* 

I had an active fancy* I had ever been a close 
observer of faces and manners* I was never satis- 
fied with viewing things^ exactly as they rose be- 
fore me. I was apt to imagine, in their order, 
some change, and to ask what consequences would 
ensue if things were so and soj instead of being as 
they were* I found little in my real situation, to 
gratify or exercise my feelings* My ordinary 
oompanions wert trite and vulgar characters, with 
whom I was incapable of sympatliy ; yet these I 
loved, if I may so say, to expior€y to examine 
their modes of thinking and acting, and to con- 
jecture in what different shapes they would have 
appeared, had they been placed in different circum- 
stances. 

I hud also, an ease in writing, in putting my 
thoughts into words, in describing characters and 
incidents and objects that few of my age possessed. 
I knew that the world is pleased with tales of fic- 
tion ; that this manufftcture was considerably popu- 
lar ; that a price was set up«n it, propoitioned not. 
merely to quantity and numbers, but tQ the geni- 
us and dexterity displayed by the artist* Why, 
thought I, may I not pursue the footsteps of so 
many of my sex, from Madamoiselle Geudire, 
f{own to Mrs. Bennet, and endeavour to live upon 
the profits of my story telling pen. The tools of 
this art are cheap. The time employed in finish- 
ing a piece of ivork and the perfection of the work- 
i^aiiship, will much depend upon myself* I am 
fond of quiet and seclusion* I wish not to be mo* 
lesled by the selfishness, the superintendance, the 
tyranny of masters and employers. I wish to blend 
profit and pleasure, and health and purity of consci- 
ence. I wish to benefit others, by the meansof profit- 
ing myself. I wish for inlelleclual and moral occupa- 
- tion. Can any calling be more favourable to all 
these ends than the writing of Romances* 

I had always used myself, from a very early age, 
in scitin';;^ down my thoughts and adventures, 
iiaily> upon paper* This was a kind of religious 
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duty, the omission of which, was as inexcusable 
as that of my nightly hymn. To preserve some 
record of the past, to state my employments du- 
ring the day, and my progress in useful know- 
ledge, in however few words, I conceived to be 
my duty, and this, unless in extraordinary circum- 
stances, I have never omitted. 

To this practice I ascribe my facility in writing, 
in painting imitations of the heart and recounting 
dialogues, and this, I came at length to regard as 
a kind of education, or apprenticeship to the trade 
which now appeared most deserving to be follow- 
ed* 

Full of this new scheme, I began to tutor my 
invention to settle plans and discipline my taste 
I looked about for a model, whose style and man- 
ner I might assiduously copy, and began sketches 
of different works* 

While thus busied, I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Eckstein, the widow of an attist, who came 
from Saxony, and settled with his wife in London, 
many years before my return thither. This man 
acquired decent subsistence by portrait miniature 
painting* His wife had a genius for the same art, 
and under her husband's instructions, became no 
mean proficient* She employed her skill to in- 
crease the common fund, first, by occasionally co- 
pying her husband's pictures, when copies were re- 
quired, and at length by painting from female ori- 
ginals* 

Gradually the business was divided between 
them, and the female faces were constantly trans- 
ferred by Eckstein to his wife* Her skill came 
into fashion and repute, and the gains of the wife 
were little inferior to those of the husband. They 
had no offspring, and mere domestic avocations 
were unsuited to her taste. 

Though their gains were considerable, they li- 
ved without much foresight or economy. All 
they gained during the year, they spent before 
the end of it ; and hence at Eckstein's death, his 
wife was left without any means of support but 
her profession. 

She possessed much general literature, of an in- 
dependent though improvident spirit, had little res- 
pect for the ordiuatry maxims of the world and of 
her sex, and when you had surmounted your punc- 
tilios, and reconciled yourself to a few seeming, for 
they were not real, infractions of decorum, you 
found her a valuable friend* 

Our acquaintance began after her husband's 
death, and quickly ripened into confidence and in- 
timacy* I paid her frequent visits at her lodgings, 
was, of course, prompted to examine her arrange- 
ments and perfoimances, and to reason on the ua- 
ture of her art. 

Every thing that I saw coincided with my early 
propensities and my new schemes for* -mployment 
and subsistance* Here was an example of one 
who pursued no servile or dishonourable ti*ade, and 
who, with a little difference of character, with 
more attention to the delicacies of her sex, with 
more neatness in her household, more ecottomy in 
her expense, might, in a few years, acquire such 
opulence as to dispense with daily application^ 
might not this example deserve to be studied and 
followed ? 

As soon as my friend discovered my thoughts, 
she expressed great eagerness to encourage and 
assist me in my undertaking ; expatiated with great 
zeal, on the advantages of her pui'suit, offered me 
the use of her models, her colours and apartments, 
and even importuned me to take up my abode with 
her, and form a kind of partnership. 

To this, ho'A'ever, there were obstacles, rising 
partly, from certain dissonances and disparities 
between our characters and manners, and partly 
from the temper and views of my aunt, which 
were not to be surmounted. I was willing, so far, 
to profit by her offers, as to take, daily, her instruc- 
tions in the art* For nearly two years I was an 



assiduous scholar, and my zeal bcihg teccmded by 
inclination and by interest, I made no despicable 
progress. 

R. Did you confine youi*self merely to the 
face. 

L. Chiefly to the face. I sought for, and labours 
ed after excellence hi no other branch of the art. 
No object, in the circle of nature, more merits to 
be looked upon and studied than the huoian coun- 
tenance, and never is there any danger of exhaust- 
ing its varieties. My observation was thus rendw- 
ed acute, vivid and limited to one class of c^jects, 
and my source of pleasure was augmented in a de- 
gree surprising to myself* 

R. Had you ever any need of lucratively apply, 
ing your skill* 

L. Never. Fortunately, I have passed my life, 
hitherto, without the necessity, of purchasing my 
food with my labour* 

R. What use then have you made of yourikHI? 

L* Chiefly for my own gmtification, andftri4it 
of my friend. I was lately counting up thcfactk 
real and imaginary, which I had sketched^ duiibg 
three years, and dividing them into classes. Whal, 
think you, was the number f 

R. I should be glad to know* 

L* The number is three hundred aad fenctecD, 
-which, on an average, is hardly less than one ia 
three days, but, in truth, I applied myself to paint- 
ing with much regularity* Some portiooefsfaiiqic 
every day I bestowed upon it* 

{ Jo be ^ontinuetLJ 

LEVITY* 

[It might have been imagined that the t^ «( AnoBHtts 
was passed, and that even a French head w«ii\3iMCbs 
giddy enough to thrust itself into a J7a^!/6o« after ihMe&a< 
giie vehicles had reeled and tumbled among all the 
clouds, to the disgrace and ridicule of the new Philoso- 
phy. But notwithstanding the vain ffigbta o€ Btattchar< 
and the fatal fall of P. Rozier, it seems the Lmm prt- 
ject of soaring to the skies is not yet neJi nyis hed, <kt 
Garnenn, a hair brained fellow, who cannot fni# 
gain his bread on earth, has launched a Balloon foifca 
ture into the u]>i>er regions, and the London niob, wUte 
the same asinine stupidity, and the same sheepish iacSa* 
tion to throng together, as a PetwMyl^oatda am, ixfeiM 
gaping after this madcip. and have gi%'en ht:ii all tit penit 
they could rake, or they could ^cea/, to see kis BMmt^tSr 
fany globe of inflation. In one of the early flighia«f tkU 
modem Icarus, he was accompanied, by a Captaia Sow* 
den, who appears to be as simple a soul, as MC of o«t 
militia offictTM. This man, after his retam id iftSk aether 
world, published a narrative of his tour, hi a s(iie«f 
long low exaggeration, not unworthy of Golli^er kifs- 
self. Even the audacity of the Frenchman uss jiha^Wd 
at this; and when he made bit next tally to tbeshka.]M 
lefV Sowden to vapour, lielow stairs, and tookvMlAng 
with him— i)ut kis wif«— and hM caf. On tkis fast «ir- 
cnmstance, the London wits have fouridcd the Ml««te 
merry epistle, which is *' droll enough," in theM«4i«B 
one of the elegant proverbs of the moral FranklJp^f^ts 
make a cat laugh.*'] 

MONSIEUR LE CHAT^ 

DESCRIPTION OF BIS AKRIAL SXCURSI01(.j^p 
MONSI£UR AND UAOAM GAKJIERltf^: ^- 

IN MR. GARN ERIN'S BALL0O3I. •" ' 
Mr Editor. 

With a view to anticipate the itiqoiries 
friends, in particular, and anxious to proVjil 
gratitude to the public, in general, for ^^^.-^n 
interest they have shewn for my safety, I tefa^W 
first moment of recovery from fatigue ant^ yMj^^^^ 
give you an account of my aerial voyage. ^ Bt^JlppK 
up under the care of Madame Gamerin> 1 
be said to have been nursed in the very bo« 
aerostation, and to have breathed notluKg btt£ 
pure air of oxygenated gaz from the nrstin^*^^ 
of my birth. Hearing of my mistresses ia 
ascension, and having learned, ' if om my mi 
late experiment, the turbiile|it nature of the 
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fish atmosphere, T who liad been a quiet spectator 
of her aerial flights in more peaceful skies, deter- 
niined on sharing the danger of her new vuyaj>;e. 

My determination being made known ti» Mons. 
Garnerin he immediately sat about repairing the 
balloon, lately used at lord's Cricket-ground, and 
i new circle was added for the purpose of adapt- 
ing it to the increased Weight which it was to car- 
ry, in the persons of myself and Madame Garnerin. 
— All this business was conducted in the most 
private manner ; and my intentions were most 
carefully concealed, lest my female acquaintance, 
which is extensive, particularly among the tabbies, 
should take the alarm, and endeavour to shake 
iny resolution, as happened to my friend Captain 
Sowden, at Ranclagh. Your account of the pre- 
vious business being perfectly accurate, I shall not 
trouble you with the process of inflation or any 
particulars of the preparation or scenery prior to 
the first moment of our flight. 

"When every thing was ready, Mr. Astley, jun. 
handed Madame Garnerin into the boat, and I 
followed, supported by the hand of Captdin Sow- 
den. I never experienced more attention and 
politeness from any man in my life. The Cap- 
lain could not but know, that I had his narrative 
particularly in my eye ; and, that if he had dealt 
in the marvellous, he had every thing to dread from 
a person of my sagacity, vigilance^ and activity. 
Whh all this consciousness about him, so far from 
feeling the slightest jealousy, he appeared quite 
regardless of any consequent injury to his fame, 
luid potireJ out the most earnest prayers for our 
success* So much I must say in justice to Captain 
Sowilen. It was a magnanimous trait of disin- 
terestedness in a rival, well worthy of a British 
milor. The very first moment I found myself 
buoyant, I felt disposed not to be an idle spectator, 
but to take an active part in the boat* Madame 
Garnerin, however, near whom I was seated in a 
neat wicker basket, patting me gently upon the 
litfad, and smiling irresistibly, said it would be of 
d^geroQS consequence} and requested me to sit 
stl/l. Ever obedient to the call of beauty, I com- 
plied, and instantly began to pur a little tune, to 
prove at once the placidity of my temper, and the 
total absence of all fear and apprehension. 

We had now ascended a height of 6000 feet. — 
The balloon was almost stationary, and seemed to 
float in a perfect vacuum. Not a breath of air, 
&Qt a murmur. All was still as a mouse around 
^is» My companions thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity to take a snack, and feeling the eflect which 
exposure to the pure air generally produces upon 
my constitution, I prepared to gratify my appetite 
wkh a leg of cold chicken. Mr. Garnenn here 
interposing, assured me that such gross food would 
bifalHbly obtund my intellectual faculties, and re- 
quested me to reserve my appetite for the milkj 
way, which would aiTord pure and safe nouri&h- 
menU I readily acquiesced, and while tlie rest 
were disposing of several hams, and a dozen of 
chickens, devoted myself entirely to physical cb- 
«crvation8. Capuin Sowden says, that « When 
he got above the clouds, the earth appeared like a 
Ta»t panorama, or map of fifty miles circumference, 
where he could not only follow the great roads tvith 
the e^ey but even distinguish on them the ruts and 
tk^fitrroughs in the fields."— I cannot pretend to 
«ay,'4rhcther (he Captain served in Egypt ; but, if 
thivlKccotmt be serious, he certainly laboured un- 
•deri^i inveterate opthalmia at the time. Its ap- 
peataace to me in every situation was quite differ- 
ent» At first, it JooKed daiic, and Jike the convex 
Mteof a huge wooden bowU As we receded from 
it, it became brighter and brighter, so as to look, 
M otar greatest elevation, like a newly scoured 
pew^r platter ; and J^ we continued to ascend 
Jdn feigher, or at fiur aa the earth is removed from 
m Vemit^ I am satitfied it would have looked 
n^««aver||eUpt. Theat uppevancc^ 



correspond with all astronomical calculations ; and, 
therefore, the brij^hlnt-ss of the turih, which Cap- 
tain Sowden attributes to an increase of his visual 
strength, was nothing more than the reflection of 
the sun's rays, which, at a ^iven distance, would 
have shewn him the eatth exactly as the moon 
appears when viewed from the world. Hovering 
over Westminster, St. Stephens Chapel appeared 
ton;olike ?i rat-trap. I could distinctly see the 
inside ; and aiound the Treasury Bench, it was 
strewed with cheese-parings^ and candle-ends^ and 
the rats assembling from all sides fighting and 
quarrelling for a mouthfuL 

Not having passed over Epping Forest, I am not 
compc tent to make any remarks upon the goeseUr- 
rj busily and other rural objects ; but I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the principle which 
Captam Sowden lays down, of objects being dis- 
cernible in proportion to their minutenesSf for so 
he would infer, when he says that immense objects 
vanished to a speck, while he could clearly see the 
smaHest ruts and hedges. 

It i^ an old saying, that « When the cat is away 
the mice will play." Looking then with a scrutin* 
iaingeye down on Westminster, I could not per- 
ceive a single mouse stirring, although every house 
was deserted. I then exercised my olfactory nerves, 
but in vain, to catch up the effluvia of some kitch- 
en, or cook's shop, and lastly, I attempted, with 
similar want of success, to overhear the cry ol cat's 
meatj or the barking of a lap-dog. These failures 
convince me, that the senses have no such morbid 
affection as that imputed to them, and that Cap- 
tain Sowden meant it in a figurative sense, and as 
a moral lesson, when he says that the slightest flaws 
are visible, while objects on the grandest scale pass 
without notice. 

I had now attained the greatest elevation ever 
reached by any of the feline race, and Monsieur 
Garnerin proposed that one of us should descend 
in the parachute : we were exactly over Milkbank, 
where the storm and tempest of the late elections 
had not reached, and all was calm, while the sky 
was rent and torn all over Maidstone and Brent- 
ford. Madame Garnerin expressed an inclination 
to make the experiment. I was musing upon the 
use to which balloons might be applied by cats in 
pursuit of the feathered race, when my mistress's 
danger roused me from my reverie. I instantly 
claimed the honour of this hazardous mission, ob- 
serving, that I had nine lives, and was ready to 
sacrifice one of them for so much beauty. 1 was 
accordingly placed in tlie basket of the parachute, 
and gave a mew as the signal that I was ready. — 
My companions cut the rope which attached the 
parachute to the balloon, and I began to descend. 
I have been used to sudden and violent falls from 
the roofs of the highest houses, but never did I 
experience so dreadful a shock. For the first 50 
yards I fell with the most astonishing velocity, but 
the parachute had now become fully expanded, 
and my descent after was gradual, but still too 
rapid for observation. 

The only thing curious that struck me in my 
descent, was the balloon, when viewed in the mid- 
dle of my way. The appearance of the two Gen- 
tlemen, and the Lady dressed, particularly about 
the head with light floating gauze, viewed through 
the netting, was peculiarly strange. The netting 
had exactly the effect of the wires of a cage, or 
such as is used in an aviary, and the persons with- 
in had the appearance of some strange animals 
confined in a large inclo^ure of wire^^work. This 
deception of the siglit was peculiarly grateful to 
an animal like me, so fond of birds, and I congra- 
tulated myself that the idea of a cage had not pre- 
sented itself when I was above, as, in such case. I 
should have probably been unable to restram the 
propensity of my nature, and might have flown at 
m^ coxnpanioQs. Thegr^at iqterfist which the peo- 



ple took in my fate, fully compensated the danger" 
and trouble. Every eye was turned from the I>.»1- 
loon and fixed upon me, and several ladies swoon- 
ed, fearing I should fall into the river. Totl.iir 
great joy, however, and my own inexpressible satis- 
faction, 1 landed about fifty yards inside Milbanl.. 
You can have no idea of the crowds that ran from 
all sides to offer me their assistance. They runli- 
ed with so much impetuosity that they tumbled 
over one another into the ditches. Previous to my 
departure from the skies, it was thought a necessa- 
ry precaution, as I could not speak English, to tit 
a label to my neck, offering a reward of a guinea 
to any person who should conduct me in safety to 
Mrs. Garnerin, No. 55 Poland- street. I now ex- 
perienced fresh proofs of the love of the English 
people, and their attachment to my person. Thou- 
sands contended for the honour of being my guide, 
which was awai*ded to the landlord of the house, 
while the others were busily employed in tearing 
the parachute to pieces, with a view to prevent me 
from ever exposing myself to a similar danger. 
This I know was their motive, and that they meaa 
to preserve the shreds as the most precious reliques. 
— Although scarcely scratched by the journey, I 
was too much bruised and fatigued to be able to 
return to the garden ; and, as you truly conjectur- 
ed, I felt too much fever and agitation to be able 
to give you an immediate account. I request you 
may put this letter into an English dress, and 
make my apology to the fashionable world for the 
disappointment which my absence from the gar- 
den must have necessarily produced. 
I remain, Sir, your*s, 

Le Chat. 
Nb» 55 Poland-Street. 

GBIMALKIM'S XOMODT. 

Cats wbo frail nymphs in gay assemblies guard, 

As Buckram attflP, and bearded like the pard ; 

Calumnious cats who circulate faux paiix, 

And reputations maul with murdVous claws 

Shrill cats whom 6erce domestic brawls delight. 

Cross cats v ho nothing want but teeth to bite ; 

Starch cats of puritanic aspect sad# 

And learned cats who talk their hosband's mad 

Confounded cats, who cough* and croak, sad cry. 

And maudlin cats, who drink eternally ; 

Prim cats, of countenance and mieo precise. 

Yet oft'ncr hankering for men than mice. 

Curst cats whom nought but castigation checlci. 

Penurious cats who buy their coals by peckas 

Fastidious cats who pine for costly cates. 

And jealous cats who catechise their mates ; 

Cat prudes who, when they're ask*d the question squall, 

And ne'er give answer categorical % 

Uncleanly cats, wh« never pare their nails, 

Cat gossips full of Canterbury tales t 

Car grandams v«x*d with asthmaa and catarrba. 

And fttipcrstftioas cats who curse their stars i 

Cats who their favours barter for a bribe. 

And canting cats the worst of all thetribe« 

And faded virgin cats, and tabbies old, 

Who at quadrille remorseless mouse for gold; 

Cats of each class, craft, calling, and degree, 

Knvj ike fame tf Ta^ a Paris* 



LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[In his illiberal travels, BnUw very taucily tells us that oor 
delightful Philadelphia Tea^Ptirtiett so charming to the 
ladies, and so interesting to M men of sense, are given, 
merely because they are a cJ^ap mode of entertaining 
our dear American friends. It seems, however, that the 
extremes of rigid economy and ostentatious magnificence 
are reconciled in other countries, beside our own. The 
following might form a new scene ia Reynolds' Qon$df 
pf M Chfap Living."] 

KING'S BENCH. 

CUSK Y. fAUGnAMT. 

The plaiotiff is a proprietor of a chiDS and glatt 
shop; the defendant, a lady of great fortune, re* 
aiding in Manchester-square, and occaspomJly n^ 
ing superb fistes lu^d gaiast. ^ 
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The present action was broughi far so small a 
sum as 5L 9s. which the plaintiflf charged for the 
hire of dishes and glasses for the defendant's last 
gala. Mrs. V. considered the charge exhorbitant, 
and offered 41. 6s. j the difference then, which 
was but 23s. foi*med the ground of the present ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the plaintiff, com- 
mented with great liveliness and humour on the 
prevailing rage for fetes and j^alas ; he said, his in- 
structions on this occasioii had led him into a se- 
ci^et he had never known before, that those things 
were not attended with quite so great an expence 
as he had hitherto imagined : he had been inform- 
ed by his brief, that a most superb gala could be 
given without any uncommon slock of dishes or of 
glasses ; but that every thing which covers the ta- 
ble, or glitters on the side-board, may be hired by 
he niglit, for little or nothing ; he was himself so 
pleased and edified with this information, that, al- 
though hitherto he had not figured much in the splen- 
did walks of fashion, he had now serious intentions 
of giving 2L^ala himself some day after the Sittings, 
that should not interfere with the circuits. He 
should now point out to the Jury some items m this 
account, which he was convinced they would judge 
so very reasonable, that if they chose to givc^a/oi, 
and wanted to hire the necessary articles, they 
would give a preference to his client : 

Items. £. t. d. 

To 300 Wine-Glatut - 12 6 

To 200 Comforters - • 8 4 
What those comforters were, he could not precisely 
expound ; he had not a fashionable dictionary in his 
pocket ; but he verily believed they were the same 
articles which the vulgar called dram-glasscs^ He 
then stated, that the charge for 80 rummers was 
only 6Sk 8d. His statement was here connected 
by Mr. J£rvis, who was also for the plaintiff, and 
observed that it was but 3s. 4d. Mr. Garrow 
thanked Mr. Jkrvis for setting him right, and said 
that Mr. Jervis, who was just returned from the 
Election at Yarmouth, must know what were the 
expences pf a gala : he was then continuing in a 
strain of pleasant irony, when, 

Mr. Ebskijje, on the part of the defendant, ob- 
served, that howevei* the Court might be amused 
by the witty observations of his learned friend, it 
was clear that this matter would be best adjusted 
by a reference. 

Mr. Garbow immediately acquiesced, and it 
was referred to Mr. LowtoDt 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 



" Extremely g»y, 

MusiCi comiiaiiy» and play/' 



^Riom. 



£The innocent 8»rh(>licity, and fhe unsullied purity of our 
republican manners oave always protected us from the 
dangerous luxury of a Masquerade, But, as Dr. Gold- 
smith sagely remarks, almost every one however low 
minded himself, delights to read of high life, and high 
lived anecdotes, with memoirs of Lords, Ladies, and 
knights of the garter. To gratify this curiosity we hisert 
the following account of a lata -midnight revel, at the 
liouse of a Lady of Fashion in London. An additional 
kiducement to copy this article is the elegance and gai- 
ety of style, in wnich it is expressed. We are confident 
that the most precise of our readers will read it wi'h n© 
extraordinary emotions of disgust ; and while at safe dis- 
tance they gaze at thefrolick revellers making the vaul- 
ted roof of pleasure ring 

** Wbe)-e night down stooping from her ebon throne 
A'iews CONS FELLATIONS, BEIGHTER THAN HER 
OWN/* 

the pride of superior Virtue may be i.ndulgad, as the ri' 
gid rfpublican reflects, that he cannot mingle in these 
giddy civcles, cannot approach the ranks of nobility, 
Tior taste the hated bowl of British delight. 

MRS. ORBr HUNTER'S MAS^ERADE. 

The pressure of public business has not only 
delayed, but must necessarily abridge our account 
of tliis elegairt ciUertainnient, of which we have al- 
ready taken some notice. .We regret thai we can- 



not devote to it that portion of our papef which its 
S! perior gaiety and splendour deserve. Disguise 
is so natural to the French, a Masquerade has been 
considtired their national fete, while the sincerity 
of the English character is supposed to render us 
neither enthusiastic admirers of this species of plea- 
sure, or capable of supporting it with all the brilli- 
ancy of which it is susceptible. This observation 
may have been just in less polished times ; but its 
force would not be felt by the liveliest Parisian at 
the scene which we are now describing. In its pro- 
gress to perfection we applaud the rule of exclu- 
ding dominos, which, with the exceptions of Prince 
William of Gloucester and the Earl of LandafF, 
was strictly adhered to upon this occasion. Domi- 
nos, like sinecure placemen and pensioners, are 
so many burthens upon the consolidated fund of 
pleasure, without adding a mite to the public 
stock The drones should not be suffered to kiss 
the flowers, and to sip the sweets and revel in the 
hive of the busy bee. The only excuse that can 
be made, is, that scaixely a character can be con- 
ceived that is not worn out : This is a mere falla- 
cy. A painter might as well say, he could not 
produce an original picture, because he cannot in- 
vent a new colour. A Masquerade must be always 
a new scene, even without novelty of character, 
according to the preponderance of each. Some- 
times they have a theatrical appearance from the ex- 
cess of dramatic characters^ sometimes they assume 
a religious hue from the overflow of Monks, Nuns, 
Triests and Friars. Mrs. Hunter's Masquerade incli- 
ned to the Mahomedah cast ; and, most assuredly, if 
the beauty of the scene and the nimiber of lovely wo- 
men be considered, the Prophet might be excused for 
making it his paradise. Among his followers were 
Lords Valentia and Graves, Sir Sidney Smith, the 
two Mr. Savilles, Persian Hussars^ the Hon. Miss 
Melton, a Sultana^ lAtwUCoX. Ponsonby, the Grant/ 
Signiory and the three Miss Calls, Grecian Captives. 
A Masquerade is the true emblem of peace, as it re- 
presents all nations in harmony. To the children of 
Mahomed, then, we are to add the Marquis of Lome 
Count Beaujolais, and the Dukes of Orleans, and 
Montpcnsier, handsome Spaniards; Lord Forbes a 
G<?rma/2, without any knowledge of his mother tongue; 
Mr. Carlo Doyle, an excellent French IIcir-Dnsser ; 
Mr. Graves, 2i French Cooky Sir James de Bath, a 
Siviss Peasant ; Monk Lewis, an Hungarian Officer ; 
and Mr. W. Porter, a Hindoo Rajah^ of uncommon 
splendour ; the diamonds and pearls of whose tur- 
ban were upwards of 20001. in value. The character 
was so well supported, and he looked the Orienta- 
list so completely, that the Perbian Prince, Mir- 
za Abo Faleb Khan, who was present, in his 
proper costume, mistook him for a countryman. 

In the theatrical department many characters 
were sustained with great spirit. Among the most 
prominent were the Hon. J. Macdonald, who, as 
Sylvester JDaggerwood, gave many excellent imita- 
tions of Mr. Suett ; Sir George Tapps, in Richard 
the Thirds Mr. Wm. Ogilvy, in Sir Arcfiy M Sar- 
casm ; and Capt. Cobum, a Falstaff^ attended by 
Mr. James, a very sober Bardolph ; Col. O 'Kelly 
was a Scruby with a truly Hibernian brogue, but 
well supported ; and Sir James Pultney was a 
Weird Sister^ but which of the lovely three we 
could not discover. The Detil as usual, made 
his appearaBC«, iBcanute, in Mr. Leslie, but 
he came armed oiriy in his terrors, leaving his 
temptations to the daughters of Eve, w^o inherit 
her loveliness. In this list were the beautiful Ma- 
dame Recamier, in a splendid fancy dress ; Mrs. 
Wilson, a Virgin of the Sun j Mrs. BHstO) an In- 
dian Princess^ extremely elegant ; the Countess of 
Kenmare, a Country Girl^ with the bloom of Hebe 
on her cheek, and the parity of Diana in her bo- 
som. Miss Lewis as Ariel^ charmed with sylph id 
loveliness ; her wings were of filligree work in 
silver, and she looked as i-f she hud just alig:hted 
from a sun^beaca* Among the eccentric charac- 



ters irreduceable to any class, were Lady Chariotte 
Campbell, the wife of the captain of a banditti ; 
Lady Mexborough, an elegant imitation of Miss 
De Camp*^n " Of Age To-Morro^' ; * Lord Strang- 
ford and Mr. T. Sheridan as Countrymen, betterac- 
(|Uainted with the ways of the town than those of a 
farm ; Lord and Lady Montford, and Sir R. Wil- 
son Poor Pilgrims ; Earl Mountnorris an excdleat 
Beefeater^ a character very well supported by seve^ 
ral other gentlemen at supper ; Countess Mountnor- 
ris, a Lady of fashion of the last reign, with great 
spirit ; Mr. Devereaux, a Clown- with bells for 
buttons ; Mr. Penn, a Pierrot ; Lady E- Loftus, 
a nun ; Baroness Balk, a Flower Girl; Major Mayiw 
a Pan, a real satyr, in dress and execution, an ex- 
cellent character ; Mr. Crawford, a Punch / Capt. 
Durham, a Sailor; Mr. Kingsmill, a Friar, was 
open in his confession, and rather severe iu 
his attacks upon his own cloth ; Lord Ranelagfa, 
and Lord Clanbrock, Vandykes. Miss ILlizabeik 
Abrams, ^Romp; two Miss Abrams, £Ious£maii\ 
Mr. Skcffington, a Conjuror without tricks ; Mn. 
Macrae, a Haymaker ; Colonel Coburn was first t 
Jew Pedlar and then an Old Maid, both excellent ; 
Miss Augusta Coburn, and Lady Welby, were al- 
so Old Maids ; and Mr. Henry Salt, all attic^ x 
Monk, was of course one of the best characters ia 
the room. It is curious enough, and affoiisds a proof 
of his extraordinary taste, that the Bcvilj wbilt 
he neglected all these, should occupy hiinseff the 
whole night in persecuting Mr. Smith Owen, in 
character o^ judge. The fancy dreeses were in the 
most elcgand style, particularly those of Lady Jer- 
sey, Lady Ann Wyndham, Mrs. DrummondSmi(A» 
the two Miss Devereux, Mrs. and M\s&H. CiraAct 
Governor Bentinck, Lady Clonmell, and Lady C. 
Brown. Mr. C. Mills, Mr. W. Bushby,and Sir 
H. Hawke, were in old English dresses. Plea- 
sure is like the apples which Hippomen<:s threw at. 
the feet of Atalanta ; it can't be gathered without 
loss of time. It was this pi*obably induced G^ 
neral Arabin, and Lord C. Manners, to takef 
the rattle and turn Watchmen: but though thcfal^ 
ten called the hour tJie company did not think i 
calling their coaches until they had gathered pkfr 
teously of the golden fruit. 

THE DRAMA. 

f During the suspension of Theatrical amusetnents in Phai- 
dclph*a» we have JhkI recourse to the British Journals fw 
Dramatic History and Criticism. But the fallowht^ Article 
we borrow from the N. York Morning ChrodJcfe. Mnd 
give it a gracious rect^ption in the Port Folio» Wecavte 
It is a just tribute to the geuius cf Mrs. Whitiock« md 
the f piendid Cooper, and because it is elegand/ wrAtea 
in a spirit of no ordinary criticism. 

MINOR CRITIC— No. HI. 

On Friday evening the town was entertained 
with the representation of Home's excellent tnig^ 
dyof Douglas. We have been accustomed to iki 
frequent performance of this drama, but have nercr 
recei^xd from it, as much pleasure as on this ««► 
sion. The strength vith vhich the principitl- dR^i 
racters were ca^t, brought into view beatfp 
which had long lain dormant. 

Mrs. Whitlock, as Lady Randolph, made her •§> 
cond appearance this evening. The chaiscl^ 
is not adapted to the most favourable display of her 
talents, which, if we nfiay credit jr^port, wiS Jm 
brought into full operation in La<iy Macietk^ -O^ 
observations would induce us to expect, * hf ^ hfst 
power will be more impressivdy manifested mjiihm 
strong emotions of that character, than in the ylajn 
tive grief and apprehensive maternal tendeme^i^ 
which predominate in the tK>som of Ma iildiw U«r 
Lady Randolph was received by the audience, vnA 
much interest, and her efforts honoured with i^- 
peated plaudits. When Mrs* W« i» more faaki- 
liarisedtohersituatjoo in Qurfhpatt^ w?dwel>c- 
come m<ire accustomed to her px^^ of ex|)res&asa^ 
her sensations, we shall expei^^^A^^pnra«ic nfpica- 
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Mr. Fennel made his first appearance tliis even- 
ing, inGlenalvon : nor did he appear like the Fen- 
nel of last season, " shorn of his beams." He now 
emerged fronitbehind tlie cloud that has so long 
obscured his talents, and assumed his station among 
the foremost of the drama. In appearance he is 
improved ; and his voice has greatly recovered its 
distinctness. His Glenahon is in a style of very su- 
perior excellence. The shades of the character 
afe marked with a degree of strength and judg- 
ment that we have never seen exhibited in other 
hands. His first soliloquy, was, we think, his best. 
In the more advanced stages of the tragedy, we 
thoaprht that we could perceive the influence of his 
late indisposition, diminishing the exertion of that 
accurate discrimination which is required in every 
sentence of it, and preventing his bringing his pow- 
ers of execution into full effect. In expressing our 
commendation of his performance, we must notice 
with high approbation, his playing the character 
thrmtghout. In that scene in which young Utorval 
recounts his learning the art of war, Glenahon has 
nothing to say ; yet we observed the surprised at- 
tention with which he fixes his eye on Lady Ran* 
doiph and witnesses the matemui emotions, which 
appear to him the emotions of love. With the 
•ame satibfaction, we saw him trace the departing 
steps of Norvaly after the interview with his moth- 
er in the wood. The angry dialogue with young 
JVbrvfl/ was admirably managed on both sides ; but 
fbifltf/ suffered himself, in one or two instances, to 
be pushed from his character. The moment Glr^ 
natv.hi loses his air of scornful derision, he loses 
his high grouAd. As long as he can divert himself 
with the angry passion of his antap^oni^it, so long 
will he maintain the superiority. In the eye of the 
haughty GUnahon^ Norval is merely a wandering 
peasant, whose vulgar birth he regards with con- 
tempt, and whom he considers'as the paramour of 
the Scottish dame. It is also his declared inten- 
ti6Tu in this conversation, to gall the passion of the 
youth* Under such circumstances, his o\9X\ anger 
cannot be excited. Had the rase been otherwise 
the fierce Glenahon^ who, though a villain, is no 
cawar^, would have met him point to point at the 
first nienacing expression. Fennel perfectly com- 
prebends the ^*rc7;j^Af7/^ of the character j but he 
has been in the practice of playing against Nervals 
of a more* tame complexion. The fire and energy 
of G?^/rerr gave a degree of importaiice that he was 
unaccustomed to encounter, and required a great- 
er stock of contempt tlian he was prepare4 to exert* 
The -circumstances of the scene injurious to him 
were of ad van: age. to his opponent. Wchavesomtw 
times tliouglit that Cooper'-s Norval rather buUied 
his antagonist. In fact, he had played his own cha- 
racte r^ when the feelings he exhibited were not 
caHed for by the conduct of his adversary. In the 
present instance, where we witnessed in Glenahon^ 
the stately deportment and taunting accents of Ftn- 
nel^ ive felt forcibly the correctness and excellence 
o€^Cooficr's manner. If Mr. Fennel distinguishes 
himself in future, as on this evening, he will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the company., , 

Mr. Cooper's Toung i^orro/j possqseed fporfe me- 
rit on this, than any former occasion, , though we 
have*ever ranked it among his finest performances. 
Hia juvenile appearance is eminently adapted to 
the character, and. his style of acting* exhibits ko 
^reat advantage, the modest yet gallant spirit of 
thfi'yoiith. In the interview with Glenahon, alrea- 
dy menti6ned, he has the additional merit of origi- 
na/iry. We have been accustomed to see in Norval 
the ingenuous stripling, who receives unmerited 
reproof with camlour, though indignant astonish- 
ment-^till his passions are roused by the galling 
ian^ageofhis opponent. Mr. Cooper exhibits 
him in very different colours. He shews us the 
fiery spirited youth, conscious of his own dijjqity,.' 
who knows the baseness of Glenaho/t — who IjaiJ rp- 
«ttvcd, at a suitable period, to dare him to tHe* 
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combat — and who now with difficulty curbs his rage 
at the first expression bordering on insolence. His 
manner we think by far the most connect, and 
also furnishes a much finer field for the display 
of characteristic passion. After tlius acknow- 
ledging his general excellence in this trying 
scene, we will notice one or two instances in which 
he does not accord with our ideas. Before his en- 
trance, Glenahon says, " His port I love." ** He's 
in a proper mood to chide the thunder, if at him 
it roared." Cooper enters with his 6aeA to Glefial- 
vony as still gaxing at the troops that crowned the 
summit of the hill. We doubt the propriety of this 
manner. Again — ^in the course of their dialogue, 
Norval, in reply to some highly insulting charge 
of falsehood, says, ^ If I were chained, unarmed, 
or bed-rid old, perhaps I might revile," &c. Mr. 
Cooper*s mode of expressing this seems merely to 
account for his not spending time in the use of r^- 
viling language — which surely requires no explana- 
nation. In our opinion the author intended a bit- 
ter reproach at the conduct o£ Glenahon, who had 
been menaced in the most pointed and unequivo- 
calterms — yet had retorted by the use of injurious 
epithets. We shall take the liberty of objecting 
to Mr Cooper's manner in another part of the cha- 
racter. In recounting his history, he relates the 
conquest of his friends over a band of . robbers — 
** We fought — and conquered." The latter part 
of the sentence Mr. Cooper delivers with a modest 
air and disclaiming bow — thereby taking to himself 
all the credit of the victory. When he Speaks of his 
£>«^ exploits this modest demeanor is correct ; but 
he need not hesitate to exult in the trhimph of his 
friends. '\ e also think there was a little too much 
fre diffused generally through this narration. With 
these triffmg exceptions his performance gave us 
the high satisfaction we have already expressed. It 
exhibited throughout that attention Xjo character kh^ 
iJiat (7ri^/>ia///y of conception, which we particular- 
ly notited in the contest with Glenahon. 

Mr. Hodgkinson's OA/ JVbrtJj/possesess no conri- 
mon degree of merit. The mellowness of his tones 
m assuminn^ the voice of tremulous age has ever 
arrested our attention. But there are few situations 
in which it is as advantageously exhibited, or as 
firmly relieved, by a contrast with other charac- 
ttrs, as in Old NorvaL His alarm at finding him- 
self a prisoner, and the plaintive accents with which 
l^e supplicates Lady Randolph's interference to pro- 
tect him from the torture, were given by Mr. H. 
with an earn -stness that awakened much interest : 
—Nor were we insensible to the solemnity of his 
appeal toheaven at hearing himself charged with a 
crime of the darkest dye. The feebleness oFage, 
tiie sense of conscious guilt when questioned re- 
jmecting the jewels, and the affectionate fidelity of 
tiie Scottish peasant, with his wild expressions of 
griefat the death o^ Douglas, ih^ most striking cir- 
cumstances in the character of Old Nerval. They 
Were all faithfully and ably defmeated by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson. We had but one failure to complain of. In 
tiie latter scenes of the piece he did not sufficient-' 
ly preserve the tone of voice adapted to his advan- 
ced years ; but allowed, in several instances,' his 
Natural accents' to reach lis. k. 



MISGEU-AN^OUS PARAGRAPHS. 
SGHt THE ^OMT FO^IO. 

The fdlcfwing an^cdbtfc Is e^racted fWm a work 
of Madame 'Gcnlh, filled Souvenirs de Feltide : 
r-Du^irig the early part* of the reign 6f Louis XV. 
^he young Count de ITKrfi s ■ was at Fotitfeiibbli^au 
♦v'ith thfe' Court ; he'was lodged In an apartment of 
the palace under that of " Madame de Mailly, who 
ivas not at that time ^c'declared Mistress of the 
King* she was not then even suspected of having 
^rt inti^gue' with' him. The funnel of the chimney 
bf the CAbitt wThi&rs* ' room opened intd that of 
Madame de Mailly 's/ so that What waA '•pokttt 
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near the fire-place in the lower room could easily 
be heard in the room above. One night the Count 
de Thiars was retiring rather late to bed, and 
going along the corridor, he met the Count de 
Bissy, his brother, who walked with him to his 
room. It was the latter end of autumn, and the 
night was cold : the two brothers drew near the 
fire and began to converse about the King, whose 
character they created with the utmost severity. 
Their conversation was however suddenly inter- 
rupted by a dreadful voice, roaring down the 
chimney, « Hold your tongues, insolent wretclies." 
It was the King's voice. — The two brothers re- 
mained for some moments silent and motionless; 
they gave themselves up for losU When the first 
moments of surprise and terror were past, they 
began to consult about the means of securing their 
safety: at last they agreed that they must wait 
the event with patience and courage. They went, 
pale and trembling, to the King's Levee next 
morning, expecting at least to be sent to the Bas- 
lile* The King looked at them with great stern- 
ness. Before this period the two brothers had 
been great favourites with the King, from that 
time till the period of his death, which was thirty 
years afterwards^ he never spoke to them, or took 
the least notice of them: they obtained no favours 
from the Court, but never experienced any other 
maiiLof the King's displeasure. 

ORIGXHAL AKKCOOTE. 

A certain Clergyman, meeting one of his pa- 
rishioners who was very aged, said to him, friend C. 
you are now got to be very old, and cannot expect 
to livje but a few days longer: No, said the old gen- 
tleman, I shall soon die, and go to Heaven, and 
Aever shall h^tyou any more. 

\^Farmer'5 Museum* 

The following article will operate as a tonic to 
the drooping mind* " if it were necesaary to find 
any new instance in support of the precept, that 
man should never despair, the history of Barihele- 
my would afford it. After living to the age of for- 
ty, amidst all the convenieitcies and luxuries re- 
quisite to one born and educated in the urst class 
of gentlemen ; after a residence at the court of 
London, first as Secretary and then as Charge des 
Affaires for the King of France, he negociated at 
Basle the peace with Pinissia* and was then elevated 
(if elevation it can be called) to a phce in the Di- 
i^ectory of the French republic* Amidst the pqmp 
of this unhappy greatness, thb miserable grandeyr, 
he was Seized on the 4th of September, 1797, by 
Oixier of his colleagues, and others, and on the 8th, 
was placed in an iron cage on a carrta^^e something 
resembling a gun carriage, and was thus, remov- 
ed, with several other perbODs, in seventeen days, 
to Rochefort, passing the ntght in the worst dun- 
geons of the towns, in which thef stopped. 

<* The next day, they were fdrced iiuo the bold of 
a amall veasd, and^ wt hen ttety^six tipur^ had 
elapsed since they had eaten or drank, a pail of 
water was let down amongst them, accompanied 
with two of the crew's loares. Banhblemy, witli 
3 others, were afterwards placed in a mere dungeoa 
of this hold, infected with exhalations williout a 
hammock to lay their heads U]K>ti, though unabltt , 
to keep themselves upngiit. Their fQ9dtdVii ing a * 
wltok voyage, which carfied thesn acro^athe At-i 
lantic, was refuse biacmtt, yr\\.\k boUed gourgpjte^y or 
bean^, withoat seasonisij^ and in such iRsufficic^n): . 
quantities, that,. at tiftiea, wken thty yfejx not. 
afl^ted with sickness, they lelt the mgrHt,ex,cru*. 
ciating torments from hunger. One of ins com- 
panions, the unk>rtunate Desaonville, uttered such 
cries of rage, that, says Ramel, ^ we were afraid,^ 
he wouW-bito us." ' * 

^ On^ their aniral at Qayenncy Bartbelemy, aftd 
bis coApaoiumM were cmifiiied in .« prisoi) in iii& 
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dungeon of Sinamary, each having a hamniodc to 
Limstlf, but neither table, chair, or any piece of 
furniture, or utensil. Their food was prepared by 
a cook, taken from the house of correction, who 
twenty tiroes threatened to poison them, and their 
bread was often too full of worms' and ants to be 
eaten. Their dens were over-run with scorpions, 
millepedes, gnats, tnusquttoes, and many other 
species of insectn and reptiles, not excepting ser- 
pents. 1'hey were tormented also with a species 
of bug, called Chicha, which enters the |>ores of 
the skin, and if not carefully removed, breed tliere, 
and destroys the flesh to rapidly, as to render am- 
putation necessary. Their whole prospect, even 
from the ramparts of the fort, was " a vast and 
impenetrable forest. The mournful bowlings of 
tygcrs, that came within musket shot of the fort, 
the shrill and piercing screams of raonkies, the 
discordant notes of parots and the croaking of 
venemous toads, of which the fosses and the muddy 
banks of the river were fuil, rendered this scene a 
wilderness of horror." Here died the brave Gen- 
eral Murinais, one of his companions, a man of the 
niost accomplished character, and of a large for- 
tune, all sacrificed in a Revolution, which he him- 
self had promoted, in its first stages. Here '< Bar- 
thelemy, though so sickly, and so ailing, that even 
his existence, was a miracle, in the continuance of 
which he had himself believed as little ashispi-o- 
scribcrs, possessed an internal principle of life and 
a strength of mind, which the calmness of his ex- 
ternal appearance would scarcely have given room 
lo suspect; but which shewed itself with energy 
on every occasion." 

In this prison Francon de Coudray and Lafond, 
two of the * deported' were poisoned. These two 
vt;«iims lay in the same room in their hammocks, 
wliich were their death-beds, opposite to each 
other. «The cries, their tortures forced from them, 
Te-echoed to our rooms lind far beyond them. 
Nothing could appease their fatal vomiting. La- 
fond cried out with vehemence; he raised his hand 
towards heaven, and called aloud upon* his wife and 
children. — Their torments continued twetnty-fivc 
days, at the end of which they expired ;" and 
wiien the others complained to Aime, the Com- 
mander, vCho, before the reTolution, had been a 
,f«otmanr he told them ** they ought to know they 
were not sent to Synamaryto live to eternity." 

The pi*eceding circumstances aiT collected from 
the narrative published by General Ramel, who 
was transported at the same time with Barthele- 
tny, and who with him effected an escape, of which 
«n account was published some years since. It is 
sufficient to the purpose of this article to add, that 
c« the 30th of Sej^ember, 1798, one year from 
the commencement of this scries of sufiferings, 
Barthelemy entered the British Channel; that he 
was protected for some time in England ; and that 
liter being restored to his native country, he is 
flow in one of the best situations, which it affords, 
end may thank GOD, that his ^* principle!: of .life 
ftnd his strength of mind" nerer were subdued by 
despair. 

The following sensible remarks upon the new 
trandation of Jovenal are from the New-York 
kvening Post, a paper, which though it is gene- 
rmlly replete with Pc^tical truth, and lucrative ad- 
Tertisetnents, is by no means vacant of elegant 
Literature. *♦ Giffmd^s Juvenal^'^Tht, lovers of 
^eralure have now an opportunity of enriching 
their Kbrafies with one of 4he most admirable pro- 
ductions which has cppeanod for many years. It 
lifts long been felt and rcgreUed, that no good 
translatioQ of the works of the Giant Satirist had 
been mftde into English. Dryden's, though far 
the best, is essentially defioient. Doctor Johnson 
in his partiality to that poet, Says tliait his trans- i 
latlon of Juvenal wants the dignity but preserves 
thewt of tl>t; origimd; jeet it is oentain tluU ik\ 



wants the kind of nvit that was JuvenaVs^ still more 
than his dignity. The broad bufioonery, the loose 
jokes and clumsy levities of Dry den, are indeed 
the very reverse of the bold, grave, severe, man- 
ly wit of the Latin satirist. It was supposed that 
Churcliill possessed many rsquisites for improv- 
ing on the attempts of Dryden: But wlien it is 
considered into whose hands the task has at last 
fallen, it is not to be lamented that his dissipation 
his indolence, or his private avocations prevented 
him from tlie undertaking. No poem in any mo- 
dern language displays so much of the spirit of 
Juvenal, as do the Baviad and Maeviad.'^T hose 
who, after entering into the marrow of Juvenal, 
had perused those poems, could not but entertain 
a wish to sec a translation from the pen of the 
same author. That wish is now abundantly gra^ 
tiiied. For, exclusive of a genius naturally con- 
geniar to that of the Roman poet, Mr. Gilford 
has an evident advantage over Dryden, in the 
possession of that which poets often want ; a 
perfect knowledge of the world as it is, and a 
keen penetrating insight into the passing vices, 
foibles and follies of the day ; this with his long 
study of the author, has enabled him, without de- 
parting essentially from the original, but merely 
by a happy selection of synonymous words and 
phrases, to bring home the satire written in the 
time of Domitian to *^ n:ien's imsiness and bosoms* 
at this day.'* 

The prevailing mode of printing books of in- 
trinsic value in England, (a mode suggested by 
pride and avarice) precludes pei*sons of moderate 
fortune from the enjoyment of them. Mr. Gif- 
ford's translation is in quarto, superb, and of 
a discours|ing prices We feel, in common with 
every scholar in America, that much is due to 
Mr. SargeaiU of this city for his proposed edition 
in a cheaper form. And we hope for the honor of 
our country, that his praise-worthy intentions 
may be encouraged and adequately rewarded* 

The ValctudinarifUi tuid the frugal old Batch^Ior 
will read the following advertisement from aLondon 
paper, and fancy how invigorating and how cheap 
it is to live upon soup newly discovered. " Vegetable 
Soup Powders^ a new and valuable Discovery, salu- 
brious, and aromatic ; forming a cheap, nutritious, 
and agreeable food, calculated for all ranks of so- 
ciety, particulariy atlapted for the seaman, travel- 
ler and soldier, on a march or in garrison. Schools 
and public institutions will find singular advantage 
in its use ; private families will find them essential- 
ly beneficial, enabling them to make good soups 
with or without meat ; fish, with this powder, will 
make fine, soups of the most nourishing nature ; 
salt beef and pork, boiled in the common way, by 
adding half a pound of the powder to each gallon 
of the liquor, at ill make good soup. Vnct only Is. 
6d. per pound." 

The purple votaries of the jolly god will read the 
following English advertisement of a sale of Wines, 
and with smacking lips, will wish themselves in the 
cellar of the convivial Member of Pariiament- 
" The genuine and sole property of a Gentleman, 
a Member of Parliament, of known taste for se- 
lecting Wines of most superior quality, the entire 
Collecdon of most chtrfce Wines in bottles, with 
Wines in the wood, of the finest vintages, and best 
flavour, being the whole contents of his invaluable 
CeUars, in Grafton-street, andatKestoo, inKeiit; 
consisting of Ckrets of La Fitte and Chateau Mar- 
geau vinUges, Sillery Champagne, Old Bock 
(vintage 1726), Burgundy, India Maderia, Barsac, 
Scbiras or Persian Wine, Constantim, China Sher- 
ry, Malmsey, Madeira, Spanlrii «iid French White 
Wines, andavery considerable quantity of old Port, 
three, five, and six years in bottle ; old Jamaica 
Rum, a variety of Liqueurs, witJi Dadui M^Atitn^ 
Oi'prtt.and (j^ar^t in \ht wpod* 



The following is from that ingenious paper Jhe 
Farmers* Museum^ There was once a young man, id 
some ofthe northern slates, who affected the loailj. 
some singularity alluded toby the witty.edilor. *'Thc 
writings of Shakespeare are of so various and mul- 
tiform a nature, and describe such a variety of cha- 
racter, and so irjany scenes of life, that it has bcea 
remarked, that excepting the volume of inspira- 
tion they contain a greater diversity of charaetcris- 
tic traits Uian are to be found in any other voluroet 
extant. We felt the force of this observation very 
sensibly, on reading what Shakspearc puts into the 
mouth of Edgar, in the 3d act of his King Lcnnaad 
hearing some account of a person ofthe present day 
whose curious taste is gratified by a dish of frog or 
rat, wc could not have described his epicureaa ap- 
petite l>etter than in this extract." 

^ Poor Tom, tliat eats the swimming frog, the 
toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the watc^ 
newt ; that, in the fury of his heart, when the Ibuf 
fiend rages, eats cow-dung for ballads ; swaUbti 
the old rat and the ditch dog; drinks the grwa 
mantle of the standing pool," 8cc. &c. 

'■ But mice and rats, and such small deer* 
Have beta Tom's food, for seven long year.** 

The character Juvenal gives of Matho, a joquact* 
ous lawyer, is confirmed by Martial, who speaks of 
him as so pertinacious a bcwlery that one almost iion* 
ders how he failed. 

A country clergyman, who wished to prqiore the 
children of his parishioners for saying their cate- 
chism, asked a simple lad, <^ what his godfkUien 
and godmothers did for him ?" " Tn^, (replied the 
boy) I know not what they will do, but 1 am sure 
they have done little enough for me yet." 

It has been said that the Chief Consul has fednd- 
den the introduction of English newspapers into 
France. Such a rej^rt seems highly improbable, 
as the Chief Consul would hardly deny himself the 
advantages resulting from such important sonrto 
oT political instruction. 

Madame du Boccage died lately ^n France, a^td 
ninety-two. She preserved, to the last, that gaiety 
and equality of temper for which she was distJB- 
guished. The principal works which have inerited 
her the rank she enjoyed in the republic of letters 
are, her Parades Perdu^ in imitation of Milton, a 
poem entitled the Cdlomdiadcy and her tragcdV of 
Amazonesy which Were played with success in IT94. 

The author ofthe Pursuits of Literature has been 
censured for his prodigality of tiotes. I can sec no 
good objection to the liberal use, either of note&«r 
quotations. They variegate our speculations. TlMf 
inform. They amuse. I read notes with plessvn. 
I shall continue to employ them with prohi&ife 
Dr. Parr has completely vindicated tlic ri^fac «f 
quotation; and the example of Burtok, and'Sk 
authority of GirroRn, are decisive. The wm' 
says, in his preface to Juvenal, <« Of the bon^liL 
learntng of notes, which Dryden says he «v< 
much as possible, I have amply availed 
During the long period in which I have iufetf «m 
thoughts fixed on Juvenal, it has been usual ~ ~ 
me, whenever I found a pa$«>age.that i^lated te 
to fit it on my memory, or to note it down* * 
on the revision of the work ^or the press, I _ 
to such reflections as arose in my own mind, 
arranged in the manner* they now appear* S coae 
fess that this was not an unpleasant task to n»c, a^^a^ 
t will venture to hope, that if 'my own suggc^tioitt 
(ail to please, yet the frequent i ccurrence of some 
of the most striking and beautiful passages oF an- 
cient and modem poetry, histor), isc. wijl rei^der 
h neither unamusiug nor uninstructivc to th^ ,^^»* 
erai reader. The information insinuated iiaxo tlie 
Inind by miscellaneous collections of this natiAx-^^ ia 
, ' Digitized by * 
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much greater than is Usually imagined ; and I have 
frequently been tncouraged to proceed by recol- 
lecting the benefits I formerly derived from casual 
notices scattered over the margin, or dropped at 
the bottom of a page. 

The following notice of a poet's independence 
will please the literati. 

Jiivenal had a competence. The dignity of poe- 
try is never disgraced in him, as it ia in some of his 
contemporanes, by fretful complaints of poverty, or 
clamorous whinings for meat and clothes. The lit- 
tle patrimony his foster father left him, he never 
diminished, and, probably, never Increased, it 
sceius to have equalled all his wants, and, as far as 
appears, all his wishes. Once only he regrets the 
narrowness of his fortune, but the occasion does 
him honour ; it is solely because he cannot afford a 
more costly sacrifice to express his pious gratimde 
for the preservation of his friend ; yet " two lambs, 
and a youthful steer," bespeak the affluence of a 
philosopherw" 

The celebrated satire against the sex begins in 
the following manner, in Mr. GifTord's delightful 
version. The translator thence takes occasion to 
quote a striking passage from the old dramatists, 
^id to follow it up with a most acute sarcasm upon 
the present decoded sutt of Enghsh com:edy. 

Xeih I believe that chastity was known 
And prlz*d on earth, while Saturn held a throne; 
When roekii a bleak and scanty shelter gave, 
When abeopand shepherds Un^ng'd onecommon cave, 
And wheti the mountain wife her couch besirew'd 
With skins of beasu, joint tenants of the wood. 
This passage is charmingly imitated by Beau* 
mont and Fletcher, in their u*agcdy of Philaster. 
Fbil, O, that I had but digj'd myself a cave, 
Where I ray fire, my cattle, and my bed. 
Might have been shut together in one sbed{ 
AJsd then had taken me home mountain gtifl , 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden*drock 
Whereon she dwells ,• that might have strew 'd ray bed 
With lea v^s and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 
Oiu* neighbours ; and have borne at her big breasts 
J4y large coarse issue. 
Thus did the reading of the old dramatists en- 
able them to enrich their works with passages, that 
charmed alike in the closet and on the stage. The 
reading of the prcstni race of Bartholomew/air farce 
monger^ seldom, 1 believe, extends beyond the nur* 
tery, atul their productions are, in consequence of 
it, the disgrace of the one, and the contempt and 
aversion of the other. 

The following, from a London paper^ will be atJ- 
tentively meditated by some : 

London Timesy August ^% — The American papers 
express loudly the apprehensions they entertain from 
the Fi-ench occupancy of Louisiana. The subjecthas 
been so much discussed in this cotmtry as ta admit 
of no new illustration. It is singular, however, that 
In the United States there should prevail a hope or 
an opinion of this country taking up arms again in 
their defence. How America has deserved this at 
our hands, we shall be glad to hear explained by the 
ataitesnAenof Phtl«klphiaor Washington. For the 
rest, in the present state of the French navy, and 
ber own resources, Araerka is fully able (if fully 
resolved and united) to defend herself fWmi en- 
croachments ; and if' she is not, k will be as hard 
to find political reasons for our adventuring in the 
<:au0e of a factious and half organized federation of 
discordant sects and interests, as it will be to pro- 
duce moral motives in any part of the system and 
conduct of America to watds this, its parent country. 
The treatment England has received from her own 
colonies is without u parallel in the history of ingra- 
titude* 

The good taste of the editor of the New- York 
* Daily Advertiser" has selected a very pretty copy 
of verges from the French, to which a very tolera- i 
ble imitation is subjoined. . . 



VERSKS, 

WRITTEn to A C&JRMISG PORTBSSt Br A CMNtlBMAN 
WHO MESDED BKM PEN. ' 

UnEmule de Massilon 

C harmoit on nombreax aaditoira^ 
Par a» pathettque Sermon ; 
Attentif en son coiot 1« Marguillier SiMOir 

Interrompii tout-a-coup le chef d'CBUvrt Oratoire» 
£t tirant par le bras son voisin etonne: 
•* C'est moi (dit il) qui V ai sonne \" 
Du subaltern employ que vous m'avez donne 
At^'^'i ma vanite urer* quelqje gIoire» 

M' ssociant a vos sucoes} 
0^1 "i pentenclrai vanter ces charnntntt estals 
Aux quelles, en se jonant, votre )>Ianie trsvaille! 
Je dirai, •• C'est moi qui lataille !" 

IMITATION. 

An orator of mach reno^vn 

Was preaching in a country town. 

And moved hii audienca well. 

The Sexton, list'ning 'mid th« crowd. 

Of the attention justly proud, 

Jogg'd his next neighbour, calling load«- 

•• * Twas I that rung the bell!'* 

My underling employment, then. 

May have its share of credit: 
And, when I hear extoU^d again 
The charming Sowings of your pen, 

Vn boast *' 'Twas I that made it!" 

The following^ sentence from *< PercivaU" is not 
merely a brilliantmetaphor^it is a whidesome truth. 
•' Equality in Government is like the level of the 
ocean> which is at the mercy of the winds ; where* 
aa the distinction of ranks is the ^rm earthy of 
which the acclivities, and declivities^ the hillaand 
the vallies ensure the verdurci fertility » and beauty." 

HtniE, who is excellent autfa(wity on 4his sab- 
ject, speaking of the acquiesence of the Royalists 
themselves under the pi'Otectorate of Cromwell^ 
says, "^d all men harassed with faetiws^ ware 
glad to see any prospect of settlement ; and they 
deemed it less ignominious to sulHn^t to a person 
of such admirqbh talentSf and capacity, than to a^/^ 
ignoble enthusiastic Ay^u^fV^j, who, under thtname 
of a republic had reduced them to a cruel subjection,** 

It is imagined by an English politician that the 
friends of the lawful Sovereign of France would aid, 
with all their influence, the exaltation of Buonaparte^ 
as Consul Jor life^ and even the ulterior measure of 
proclaimini; him Emperor ot the Gauls. It would 
be muelij easier for a Qourbon tp suc9eed to thi 
throne,' vacated by the death of an usurper j it 
would be much easier evento snatch the reins from 
his hands, than to raise the throne upon an existing 
republic. The Emperor of the Gauls i»iU eradit 
cate the last remaining roots of the regicide prin^ 
cipie of republicanism ; and when that is done the 
road to restoration is by no means rugged. 

In the beautiful poem of Richard I, by Sir James 
Bland Burgess, whose politics are fis correct, as his 
verse is elegant and melodious, we find the follow^ 
ing picture of a demagogue. 

He aim*d at power, but not for public good, 
Tbongb this pretdct m each insidious speech. 
He ascd to cloak his jfWn^jtjune and crude i 
Oa ttageg and in tavents he would preach ; 
Insult the laws, the government impeach. 
The fieobfeU tovereigntj he would avow. 
The hoij right of nwun^crron^cach, 
And how xobtUig tiw lordly tyrantt lorn, 
Jfind how to make the crfipii before its vaseaUhow, 

Of the last speech of Lord Grenville, on the de- 
finitive treaty, it has been justly remarked that his 
arrangement was new and uncammonly perspicu- 
ous; his language was elegant, his manner digni- 
fied, and his arguments inere irresistible. If the whole 
nation could have ^ei> assembled to hear that 
speech, the example of the ministers would not 
have extorted an illumination, even from the igno- 
rant and cowardly people of London and Webthiin- 
ster* 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Brutus" is a Jacobin. His errors are corrigi- 
ble only by the beadle* 

•* Ibe creature is so sure to kick and bitCt 
•• A muUteerU the man te set him right." 

The Editor has new reasons for applauding the 
versatile powers of his friend s. He is profound ia 
the nioi*ning, and playful at eve* He can direct 
his piercing eye through the maac of jurisprudence, 
and then cast a sportive glance to every willing 
muse. The compliment from HoaXcK to Julius 
Florus may be appropriately applied. 

Sea linquam caosit acuis, seu ci vica jcha 
Respoudbre paras: Seucondis amabile carmeni 
Prima feres cderse victricis^tf miii. 

V. has lost himself in a wood of obscurity* A 
vein of humour sometimes appears in his cssay^ 
but :— 

*Tis under to much filthy rubbish laid 
To find it oitf't the dnder Woman's trade. 
Who for the wretched remnants of a tir«. 
Must toil all day» in ashes, and in mire. 

A distant Correspondent is utterly unintelligible*' 
He appears like a huge leviathan, to ^ lie floating 
many a rood," in the Black sea of the Bathos. Wo 
called for a diving bell, and, in the language of 
the modem Greeks^ endeavoured to be dovjn upon 
him^ but, like the cuttleflsh, or like *< Nigrina 
black, and Merdamente brown," in the Dunciad, 
he was soon lost to sight, amid sable obscurity. 

** Remarks upon the prevalence of false Philo- 
sophy" deserve attention ; but it has been already 
observed that doctrines the most absurd and con- 
tradictory to common sense, and the experience 
of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modem French Philosophers ; Les • Noveaux Phi* 
losophesf and their imitators in America* They ad- 
vance paradoxes, for Uve sake of procuring dis- 
tinction by singuUuritj^ Such philosophy may be 
called in the wQrds of HOR ACJi^ insaniens sapi- 
ential, Philosophjf run mad* 

. I I II % t 1 ' 

* A jtttt and lively portrait of x\M9t tretemkd pliiloso* 
phers it drawu'bjr the sprightly MARMONTKLJn one of 
his dramatic narratives. He describes one of these prag- 
matical mountebanks, under the name of Aristus. Oar 
Philosopher finds himself amid a rural party of frivolous 
women» and begins witli -great pomp, to be oracuUr. In 
the true, spirit of tb« «cw school, h« immediately vaunts 
of his freedom from prtgm&fc^ o£ his sow unsocial indepeu" 
Jence, of his study of Nature, and all that. Ot iiis consist- 
ency, the reader will find a very edifying accdunt in thn 
following passage. The description Is rigorously jtur. 
We all may remember a very noted philosopher of this class 
who could blubber over a dead botterfl)-, and then leave hU 
natural children to perish in a hospital of Foundlings* 
** On annonca le dine, il donna la main a Clarice, se met 
aupres d*elea table. Je veux, lui disott elle, vous reconci- 
lier avec Phumanite.— Ill n'y a paa moyen, Madame, 
I'homme est le plus vi^leoa des etres. Qjipt d« plus cnwl. 
par exemple, que le spectacle de votre diner ? Qombien 
d'animaux innocens immoles a la Toracite de I'homme ? Ce 
boeuf, quel mal vous avoit, il fait, et ce Atovton, symbole 
delacandeur, quil droit avies voms stir mi tie? <t ce pi- 
geon t*oni«ment de no« toits, qa*on vieat d'aracber a la 
tendre colombe ? O Ciel, 8*Uyavoit.nn Bttffbn parmi les 
animauz, dans quelle classe placeroit, il Thomme ? Le ti- 
gre, le vautour, le rcquin lui cederoient le premier rang 
parmi les espaces voraces. Tout le monde conclut que Ic 
Philoscphe ne se nourrissoit que de legumes, ^ I'on n'o* 
soit lui offVir de ces viandes qu'ti paroouroil avecpitie. Don- 
nez, donne:s, ilic il: puisqu'on a tai\t fait que l«« fgorger, 
il faut bien qtiequelqp'un les mange. 11 declamoit ainsi, 
enmangCiintdetout c^^ntre la profusiffn des mets» leur re- 
cherche, ieur delicatcsBe : Ah l*heureax temps, disoit il, 
ou rhommebrutoit avec les cuevres. Oonnez moi a boire, 
jevousprie. La Natureabivn dfgenere ! Le Phllosophe 
s'enivra en faisant la ptimuic du cUir ruisseau oM se de- 
sal teroieiitses peres*'. Se Comes Moraux, tome second 
page 6, dans rediiion a Amsterdam, ch<;zRey. 

The moral reader will be delighted in the sequel of thrfs 
story with ihe ludicrous punishment inflicted upon a tcU 
fish scoundrel. Thoiigh for a moment Credclity may jje- 
lieve, and folly may applaud the doctrines of the audacious 
innovattr, yet he will soon leave the stage ol painted cxhi. 
bitions, the ausk will fali^ and the Kiave or the i^'ool ap> 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

' FOR THE PORTFOLIO. ' 

MR.* OLDSCHOOL^ 

[The follou'fngr InMs w<Br« wrtnen in 1800-i»If they Are not 
wholly out of season, nnd are not too much below medi* 
ocrity, their insertion will oblige C. O.] 

PARODY ON COTTON'S FIRE SIDE. 

THK FAITHFUL PAIR. 

Dear ' ■ ^ while a numerous croud 
Of virtue's inBuence vainly proud) 
Her fustian cause advance ; 
Though madness, anairhy, and pridC) 
Our choice be call'd, we'll step a$iide 
And join the cause of France. 

Unknown^ i^secn^ we'll oft retine. 
And in our wretched huts conspire 
To mend our hapless :lat» 
ThcT bailiffs fill our minds witk fear. 
They cannot g^in admittance hei^i 
To blast our deep laid plot. 

If ere we hope to gain the prize, 
Which ever strikes oyr longing eyes, 
We must be very dumb; 
Few of the world our plans mu»t know, 
A constant jirmness we must shew, 
Bkss'd i^ith a little rum. 

Of peace was T 's hriind bereft, 

When Vith inconstant hearf he left 

The road to revolution. '^ 

Giving his vaiti endeavour o'er, 

The trimming, changing fool orice more 

Now damns liie constitudon* 

Let fools lote tranquH virtue's reign, 
We who ynj&rttt-rna wealth can g^, J 

But too well knb^ the case is, * 

That anarchy akme cin give " ' ' I 

Those spoils on which we long to Hvc, 
"" i^p^wcij pcnsionsj" DPID#8 and place s. " 

Our plans sImJI const^int riches bring) 
If they^re well laid, thev^H prove a spring 
On which we long may revel. 
We'll ^ull t^e mob with studious care, 
With saany-Q. promise. false, tho' fair, 
And fitthem for ithe devil* 

While they our constjwrt care engage, 
We'll evfer strive to guide their i*age 
Against th^.great and good. 
They'll ^I'^w more servile ev'ry day, 
And thus at faist our pains repay 
With riches, power and blood. 

Our talents are not great, indeed, 
put lies alpne.^re all' we need 
To oktiat the vulgar crew. 
And here the art of lying lies, 
To tttl rto more than will suffice, 
But stick to them like glue. 

With cautious care we must pursue 
The glittering prize we have in view, 
Nop aim beyond our power. 
Jf now our means are very small, 
We mtist with skill improve them all. 
And haste the wish'd^r hour. 

We'll ask> at first, no splendid treat, 
Lest the gull'd mob our hopes defeat; 
But when the storm is o'er, 
Above the servile herd we'll rise, 
And ail their silly claims despise, 
In want of them no more. 

Thus, while the prize shall be our own, 
Oui* plans and motives are unknown, 
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So gilded o'er with lies. 
Ye monarchs tremble for your fate. 
Ye vainly good, ye proudly great. 
Death soon shall close your eyes. 

Should bad success our prospects blast. 
And foes discover us at last. 
And aH our crimes exhibit, 
*Tis useless to deplore our fate. 
For we must meet with, soon or late, 
A jaiT, or else a gibbet. 

\j 

Thu& through the paths of vice we' tread, 
Ey revolution's genius led, 
Without a sigh <w* tear, 
And when the world we bid farewell. 
No hope of Heaven, no dread of Hell, 
Say what have we to fear ? 

While Volney's precepts fehall attend, 
^nd all the aid they can, shall lend. 
Our minds serene to keep; 
We'll strive to sooth our dying breath, 
With this belief, tho' vain, thaet death . 
Is un eternal sleep ! 



[Monk Lewis has parodied himself f and his ballad %i\\t. has 
been tra^etried by others very hunoordusly. W^e have read 
•oore« «f merry imitations of** Aionso the brave, and the 
fair Iraggcnc," but Ihey were the production of British 
hards. The following is from the ** Anti- Democrat/* and 
is a i^roof that, amid the dulne&s and malignity of the 
timet; we can ^m^t4mes discover go«d nattiml wit, 
I attikitportiv^bBmour.] 

FROM TfaE AKTI-nEHOCHAT. 

SAM SM^ AND BETTY BLIGHT. 

A parody on parodies. 

A tailof s& smart, and a damsel so tight, 
1 ' OMnk'^n^ as^they sat on a bdnch : 
•They f ush'd tound the bottle as long as 'twafs light, 

SttW-Brtip was the name of the tailoring wight, 
Betty Biiglit was the name of the wench. 

And now, says Sam Snip, since to-morrow I go 

1*6 kick for sode trade out of town. 
At a certain church meeting, to which you oft go. 
You may tumble in love with soine quill-driving beau, 

And repay ail my smiles with a frown. 

Do you mean to^ affront me ? fair Betty Blight said^ 

llou must thint very meanly of me ; 
Fir if you be living, or if you bfe dead, 
I swear by iht gitiiotUcy none ip your stead 
' ShMl the husband of Betty Blight be. 

And if e'er for another my heart should decide, 

Forgetting my Sammy so civil, 
God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 
Your ghost, with a large /a/V of shears at his side, 
May come to the wedding, there claim me as bride^ 

And carry me off to the devij. 

'T\92LS.cucumier time, and away went poor Sam ; 

(lis doxy she cri'd, to be sure ; 
But scarce had k fortnight elaps'd, when behold 
A quill-driving beau, with his silver and gold, 

Pick'd her upat^ao^oeeting-housedoor. 

His (features, his cash, and his sweet pretty name. 
Soon made her untrue to poor Sam ; 

The sight of his shiners bewilder*d her brain ; 

She declar'd that the tailor had woo'dhcrin vain. 
That she did not care for him a d-*— n. 

And now they got marri'd, and sent off the priest, 

For they knew that he drove away fun : 
The tablcjj ail smok'd with u plentiful feast, 
Nor yet hud the sinking and dancing quite ceas'd, 
Wheh the wutchmuli went by- bawling — One t 



Then first, with amazement fair Betty Blight Csufid 

That a sti-angcr was stuck by her side ; 
His hair was quite stiff, he utter'd no sound, 
He spoke not, he mov'd not, he look'd not ai-cnmdy 

But star'd with both eyes on the bride* 

His hat was three -cock'd, and h is coat button 'd tight, 

His stockings, one red, t'other blue. 
His coat, just like Joseph's, was patch'd left and right, 
'Twas so motley the dbgs ran away from the sight, 
'Twould not sell for old clothes to a Jew* 

This wonderful figure threw all in dismay. 
For he look'd like a Hottentot savage ; 
At length Betty spoke, while she tremUed — T prsy 
That your coat and your hat, Sir, aside you would lay, 
And partake of our bacon and cabbage. 

At the sound of the last word, the stranger complies 

And his trappings he quickly imclos'd ; 
When oh ! what a sight met fair Betty Blight's ^o^ 
What artist can paint iier dismay and surprise 
When a large pair ofjhears were expos'd. 

All present then roar'd — 'twas a general sliout^ 
That the tailor's poor hide they would tojk^ 
But in turning him out, why he ran farther ln» 
And seizing a glassi toss'd it off full of j^/n. 
And address 'd Betty Blig;ht like a nian. 

Behold me, pot-vtrestkr^ behold me, he cn*i^ 
You have brought on yo^nielf ibis here ewl, 
God grantii thai, ^ topumsh y«kur &ls<eho«daodpridei 
^ My ghost, with a long pair rf shears 9i km Me, 
' Should come t6 your wedding, therethamj^ as 
* bride, { ■ 

• * And hoist you away to the devil.' 

Thus saying, his arms round poor Betty te wmmdi 

And itk spite of what'cr she could say, 
He cut off her head, and then sunk thro' the ground, 
Nor -ever again was poor' Betty Blight foondf 
Or the tailor who took her away. 

The quiH-driver died too, and none since thatta^ 

At the meeting-house door do presume^ 
To make free with the girls^ for by orders ^ulijfO, 
There Betty Blight suffers the pains of her enie, 
And sends forth a brimstone perfume. 

At midnight ti^ehretimesineich year does hor9|dU, 

When moitals wkli skmiber i^ de&dy 
Arr^y'd in her bridal apparel of white, 
Appear on the pavement — Oh ! dear, whmm^af^U 
And scream while Sam cuts oft* her h^ud. 



There nine tailors are seen, with a hop and a i 

Dancing round this most horrible sight; 
They drink out of thimbles^ their liquor i% B^ 
And this is their toast, ' here's success to SattSaipi 
* And the devil take false B&tiy Blight." 

EWGRAM. 

THE GONCLUSIOK OF THE C£NTURT, BT BIR.P.&'nM' 
O'PHEHM. ^^1 

If this century ends in the one year or 

While thus you continue to argue awayj 
A^r^h, my dear jewels do now cease your 

Ajid liear what O'Pheiim is going to 9af 9 
Perhaps ypu may tliipk X can't judge iT mt mm\ | 

$ut this is my opinion, and don't let H fslb : 
If th^ dose of the. long hundred years most^fapevi 

On the length of your logic, they'll not ^Mi«t «&. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
rrAirSLATtD PROM TUS GBAMAIT O^ BULOW. 

Fa/? THE POItr FOLIO, 

CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOXD. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Sugdt maple-tree^^hort account of the soil in the se- 
veralstates^^CoJptC'tree^'^ot ton piant'^Wild rice — 
JiiverS'^Fish. 

The culture of the sugar maple tree ought to 

have been pursued with more attention. It is^rows 

properly in great quantities, first, westward of the 

Allegany, and in the Genessee district. But it is 

found also frequently in some of the vallies not far 

from chat mountain, particularly in Penn's-valiey, 

ftnd Sugar-valley. Where it is not already, the 

]Rirmers should plant it, as Mr. Jefferson proposes 

in his book. This tree should be transplanted into 

Europe; for although sugar can be made from the 

European maple tree, it yields but little, and after 

several tappings is drained. Tapping produces a 

directly contrary effect upon the American maple. 

iTo bring this branch of manufacture to its highest 

perfection in the American states, the most useful 

measure would be to increase the impost upon 

West-India sugaf. An entire prohibition of that 

article, Would be still better calculated to answer 

fhis purpose. The balance of trade with the Wej>t- 

Indles would then be still more advantageous to 

Amferica. But the speculators, who care nothing 

Hbout the advantage of the country, would raise an 

outcry of oppression, and they will never allow the 

dugar-manufacture to thrive in any high degree. 

The people in the western states, will, however, 

be obliged to make their own sugar, that which is 

imported from abroad being by the length of the 

necessary transportation over land, rendered too 

dear for them. 

Xbc Atlaiitic Americans, will finally be obliged 
to resolve upon the cultivation of silk and wine, 
becafcttse the fertility of their land, in the production 
of g^rain in general, rapidly declines, after the new 
l^round has yielded a few good crops, and because 
the greatest part of the surface inhabited by them, 
im either altogether bad, or at best has a very indif- 
lereAt «oiI. In all New-England, excepting west- 
"wmrd of Connecticut river, and thix)ugh the whole 
nortbeni parts, where there is some better land, 
than in Pennsylvania, though only along the large 
rivers and in smaller quantities, no wheat can br. 
tskimedm All is rock and graveU On Connecticut 
piv^er there lays some good land, but the valley is 
quite small. The state of New-York is almost en- 
tirely rocky, the Genessee country and generally 
the neighbom'hood of lake Ontario excepted, which 
s very fertile but pestilentially unhealthy. The 
^oliawk flows through a fruitful but small valley. 
rf ore than half New- Jersey is a bairen sand-hill, 
'ithout sufficient water. On the Raritcn, there is 
snn^Il strip of fertile land. The hilly regions to 
le Blue Mountain have a tolerable soil, excepting 
h-t^r-e there are too many arid gravelly hills. This 
oderately good soil, does not, however, constitute 
third part of the state. Among the Atlantic 
aateBy Pennsylvania has the greatest proportion of 



good land. Whoever has seen Pennsylvania has 
at this time seen the best part of North-America* 
But there are great quantities of sandy loam mixed 
with gravel, and it may he assumed for a certainty, 
that one third part of this state, owing to the nu- 
merous barren mountains, can never be cultivated, 
and that the greatest part of the remainder is very 
indifferent land, which the farmers further ruin by 
manuring it with plaster of Paris. The soil is 
somewhat better for grass, on account of the abund- 
ant moisture combined with heat : but when the 
trees shall be extirpated, the moisture will also de- 
cline. Yet, with ail their pains, with all their wa- 
tering and manurmg, the land in their meadows 
produces not more hay, than in tho^e parts of Ger- 
many, where the soil is tolerable. 

The fertility of the \)restern country is indeed 
much greater. The Ohio particularly, the Po of 
the new world, which with improved cultivafion, 
will bear an extraordinary resemblance to Lom- 
bardy. Nothing can be objected against the beauty 
of the whole western territory. It may be mentioned 
as a characteristic feature of that country, that even 
in cold climates, it brings forth the productions of 
the south, or at least substitutes for them. Sugar, 
I have already mentioned. In the northern and 
coldest parts of this country, a sort of wild rice grows 
in its waters. It produces a species of the coffee- 
tree; of the cotton plant, &c. All these it would 
be proper to transplant into the north of Europe. 
I'he wild vine is said to produce a much finer grape 
there, than in the Atlantic states. Fruit and vege- 
tables thrive there much better. These last are 
indeed much worse in the Atlantic states than m 
Germany, and in general the gardening is in its 
infancy. The Dutch colonists, in New-York, have, 
however, done some service in this particular. The 
healthiness of this western territory Is yet very 
problematical, fine as the country may be ip other 
respects ; at least the latest accounts are, upon this 
point, very unfavourable ; and it may generally still 
remain a question, whether this boasted country 
can be set by the side of Italy, Greece, or other 
fair portions of our hemisphere. 

All the southern Atlantic states, Maryland in- 
cluded, have a very miserable sandy soil. The 
violent heat of the sun, and the moisture, are alone 
competent to produce any thing here. But they 
likewise produce fevers, which prevail here every 
year, and frequently, only cease to make way for 
the dropsy. What can there be found attractive, 
in a sandy plain, interspersed with marshes, covered 
with pine forests, and inhabited by tar-burners ? 
The Virginian tobacco grows along the rivers, 
whore a small piece of gix}und fit for planting is to 
be found, which is carefully raked, round the to- 
bacco plants. The dreadful heat makes rice and in- 
digo thrive in South-Carolina and Georgia. Shock- 
ing as those countries are, therefore, they are of 
the greatest value to the United States; for these 
always important articles^ of exportation. They 
alone can maintain the credit of the United States 
in Europe, in some sort independently of circum- 
stances. These southern countries are uncom- 
monly well provided with serpents of all kinds, 
whereas in my frequent journeys on foot and shoot- 
ing parties in Pennsylvania, Delawtre, and N(:w- 



Jersey, I scarcely ever met with one. The western 
mountainous parts of these southern states, con- 
tain, indeed, some fruitful vallies, but a great pro- 
portion of the surface consists of stony hills, which 
will never be susceptible of cultivation. 

The puny trees in Pennsylvania, which are so 
slender, that to a newly arrived European they have 
the appearance of growing wood, furnish one, 
among many other proofs of the wretchedness of 
the soiL Most of the trees are not much thicker 
than a man's arm, and very few of them are twehc 
inches in diameter. They appear very despicable 
to a person who has seen the noble oaks on the 
banks of the Elbe. 

The American fbrest trees are, however, very 
handsome, but they arc already knoTi^n in Germany. 
Among the handsomest may be reckoned the plane 
aiEkd locust trees. They are tall enough, but the 
tbifmessof the bed of earth, which covers the. rocks 
under the soil through the whole country, and 
which is only a foot deep, or not so much, prevents 
them from attaining a greater thickness. 

America has hitherto been cried up for its beau- 
tiful rivers; but I should be glad to know, which of 
those can be compared with the Rhine, for the 
beauty cither of its banks, or of the river itself. The 
coast of the United States is as extensive as the 
distance between Lisbon and Riga. Between those 
two places in Europe, there are more large rivers, 
which pour themselves into the sea^ than upon the 
coast of the United States. Excepting the Con- 
necticut, Hudson's, and Delaware rivers, all the rest 
in America, are far inferior to the Dwina, the Vis- 
tula, the Elbe, the Rhine, the Seine, the Garonne, 
the Tagus, Sec. most of them even in the length of 
their course. They are. on account of their falls, not 
navigable so far inland as thoae European rivers, ex- 
cept, when very much swollen. When they have a 
majestic appearance, owing to their width, like 
the Susquehannah. They are usually not deep, 
and at low water are fordable. I do not see, there- 
fore, how, in travelling through the United States, 
it is possible to think, Nature, with her mean ri« 
vers, paltry trees, and small hills, more grand and 
sublimcj than in Europe with her great rivers, 
majestic oaks, and mountains tending to the skies. 
*It will be understood, of course, that I speak only 
of the Atlantic United Slates, and not of South- 
America, nor of the Missisippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, &c. There is, ho%vever, in the United States, 
owing to the numerous rivers and bixwks, more 
water, than upon an equal extent of country in 
Europe. 

The banks of the Connecticut river are well ciilr 
tivated; those of the Delaware, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Wilmington, give an advanta- 
geous idea of North-America, to a new comer; 
those of Hudson's river, are, indeed, in some places, 
romantic, but barren. 

These rivers ai*e not supplied either with such 
a variety of fish, noi* with so good ones, as those 
^f. Europe. A sort of alosa, called shad, whidi is 
rc^aUy excellent, comes every spring into the rivers, 
tV^oUgh not further northward than Hudson's river, 
^:^A Vs caut5hl in great quantities. But on the other 
K rtd, salmon, though not of so good a quality as 
^^^ ^\aQU ot the j^bW^^<i tlbe, are caught to 
^ 1^ 
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the north ward of the Hudson. The stock-fish is 
peculiar to the American waters, and is very good. 
There are, in the Susquehannah, good salmon-trout, 
and carp, so called, which cannot, however, be 
rompared with those of Europe. There is no Ame- 
rican fibh comparable to several sorts of fish, pe- 
culiar, as I believe, to the Elbe and the Weser. 
The oysters are very large, but not so well tasted 
«as those of Europe. 

(T9 be Continued. J 

POLITICS. 

|Thc follow in jr extract from the sensible sf^ecch of the Go- 
vernor of Connecticut, will p'aseand convince every 
discerning politician, and every manly raind. It is en* 
tilled to the highest approbation. It declares nothing 
but the truth, respecting that faction, which has usurp- 
ed the power of France ; and, in its remarks upon the 
visions of Philosopher* ^ it more than obliquely censures 
the mad schemes of some of our American statesmen, 
•who are ti->ing injurious e>r/«r/iwe/»f* upon the country, 
and who audaciously would treat man, as a Priestly 
would a mouse, in his exhausted receiver.] 
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When we reflect on the situation of most parts 
of the world at the present day, disturbed with po- 
litical agitations, and perplexed with revolutionary 
pursuits ; and compare Uicm with the circumstan- 
ces of our own state— enjoying a like measure of 
tranquil and general happiness as heretofore expe- 
rienced, our hearts should expand with gratitude 
to the Divine Author of all mercies, who gives us 
this continuance of his favour. 

If we turn our eyes to Europe, there amidst 
scenes of trouble and distress, we behold a nation 
which has been tossed on the tumultuous ocean of 
revolution for more than ten years past— violently 
agitated during that period, with the conflicts of 
contending passions, in pursuit of imaginary and 
delusive ideas of liberty and equality, and which 
after suffering almost every species of calamity in 
their wild career, are now under the influence and 
policy of a fortunate leader, just returning to the 
po'mt fi-om whence they started : witli this excep- 
tion, that instead of rallying under their ancient 
Koyal Family, they seem disposed to form a new 
Dynasty, under a foreign Head. To the civilized 
/world, the course of events which in this period 
has been exhibited by that nation, is peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive ; more especially to sur- 
lounding nations, does this result of their pursuits, 
present a serious and impressive lesson of instruc- 
tion against plimging inconsiderately into the vor- 
tex of revolutionary practices, or being dehided in- 
to vain and philosophical reveries of untried foi*ms 
of government. 

With this recent example before our eyes, in 
Addition to the nigfnerous instances recorded in his- 
tory, of similar issues to revolutionary pursuits— 
the people of this state may be taught the expedi- 
ency and necessity of adhering with flt*mness and 
stability to their ancient habits of political govern- 
ment and religious institutions, as the surest mean's 
. of social happiness and general prosperity. They 
may also learn to venerate the long tried forms of 
civil regulations, which have been wisely devised 
by our revered ancestors, and which have hitherto 
beneficially continued in practice by successive ge- 
nerations. They will moreover be led seriously 
to reflect how dangerous the attempt is wh^iever, 
and by whomsoever proposed, to put to hazard the 
existing prosperity and happiness of the great com- 
iimiiity,for the uncertain pursuit of visionary scenes 
of i;reater happiness, however decorated by speci- 
ous recommendations, whicJi will most probably fail 
ihem in the grasp, or flit before them like the pas- 
.Mis'j dream of the night. — And may they always 
l;tiar in mind, that lessons of practical good sense, 
ii\s applied to governra^ital adiiiinistnation, areim- 
iiu:nsely more useful to the world, than all the fine- 
s[iViii theories of visionary PJiilosophistSj or the de- 
♦lubivc projects of Closet Politiciaiia. 



MISCELLANY. 

PARLIAMENTAnT ELOQUENCE. 

[The topic of the following dehate will appear trifling and 
I udicrous, at the first glance of every reader. But though 
Bull baiting is apparently not an ohject of sufficient nrag- 
nitude to reauire Legislation, or to excite eloquence, yet 
a cause so frivolous has produced much Parliamentary 
effect, and the weakness of Sir Richard Hill, a well 
meaning but blind fanatic, has called out all the strength 
of Mr. W I HUH AM, who, in the course of the debate, dis- 
played that correctness of principle, that might of rea- 
soning, those STABLE POLITICS, and those classical al- 
losions, which we expect, of coarse from an accomplish- 
ed, and cfafttnf/eM disciple of Burke and Johnson. It 
has been well remarked, by a spirited writer, that, as if 
it were to throw ridicule on the great and serious ques- 
tlon of the non-residence of the Clergy, the Puritans, are 
pestering the Parliament, with petitions for a law to pro- 
hibit £tul baiting. Gloomy and/rtcrioi/*, as they have al- 
ready rendered the poorer classes of the people in Kng- 
land, they are not content with their gradual success, 
but come boldly forward to invoke the aid of the Legis- 
lature, to their insidious and destructive efforts. Those 
who are acquainted with the character of the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman, by whom the matter in question has been 
introduced, will want no suggestion to make them per- 
ceive that he has been deceived. He certainly imagines 
that he is espousing the cause of order and morality, but, 
should his endeavours be crowned with success, he will, 
when it is toolate, find that he has been labouring in the 
vineyard of FACTION AND fanaticism. 
Long as the subsequent article is, it will be perused with 
interest by many. The remark of Mr. W indham upon 
the danger of legislating upon every petty local circum- 
stance, is fortified, if the Editor remembers correctly, 
by the authority of Judge Blackstone, and it would 
be well, If it were attended to by our Statesmen of the 
nev) sect. The observation that moral improvement is 
not to be effected by converting men into sour, morose, 
and self conceited beings ; and that lively, open, honest dis- 
positions arc more compatible with the virtues, which 
we should inculcate, is not only of a generous and manly 
character, but is proved in all the rolls of History. A 
cheerful, happy, rational Piety receives no lessons from 
John Knox, that •« ruffian of reformation,** nor does she 
implicitly believe in Calvin, who ^ntServetus; above 
all, this kind of Piety is neither plausibly hypocritical, 
nor rudely boisterous, she neither cants, nor whines, nor 
snuffles, nor roars. Erect, and dignified, and honest, as 
in xheday, she * never creeps into houses, leading captive 
silly women,* but 

«« Looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 

Beholds her own hereditary skies.'* Dry den. 

It will be observed by the reader that the report of this 
Speech is extracted from the " Morning Post," a paper, 
conducted by the political enemies of Mr. Windham, and 
replete for many years with abu&e of this vigilant de- 
tector of Jacobinical pUis, and this manly opponent to 
Jacobinical warfare. Even in this paper his speech is 
extolled. 

Neither Mr. Windham, nor the American republisher of 
his Speech, are advocates for the Bull feasts of Spain, nor 
cruelty to animals. In all xYieJactious measure which led 
to ihe following sentiments, Bull baiting was the least of 
Jacobinical cares. While the /'m.cA party of Democrats 
are striving to turn the eyes of the nation upon Bulls, 
and Bears and Bagatelles, they have no sort of objection 
to the baiting of men of rank, and riches, and virtue. 
He who would not trample on a grub, would assassinaie 
a nobleman. J 

BULL BAITING. 



and petitions signed by Magistrates, Gentlemen, 
and Clergy all over the countr>', praying that every 
exertion might be made for the abolilion of this 
savage custom. The lale Irish PavIiaTntnt passed 
a bill unanimously lo abolish bull baiting in Ire- 
land ; and he hoped the Irish Gentlemen, who had 
been so favourable lo their OAvn bulls, would not be 
unfriendly to the bulls of this country (loudlavgh- 
ing.) All the ladies, he was sure, would be on his 
side. He had received letters from several flavgL) 
Some might, he knew, be of a contrary opinion, 
such as those who frequented the gin shops, or 
ride in a cinder cart, but he did not rank such 
among the fair sex. It could not be said of such— 
«« Grace was in all her steps — Heaven in her eye, 
" In every gesture, dignity and love."— C-^ ^augh). 
He next read an extract from a sermon thatwai 
preached at Bath, in 180 1, against bull baiting, and 
stated, as his last authority, the story of Balaam's 
ass (Laugh J, — He could not conceive that Go^ 
when he opened the mouth of that animal toom- 
plain of ill usage, did not mean to discourage ix, 
and . when the Deity became an advocate in Ik 
cause, he hoped it would meet respect in a Chris- 
tian assembly. Sir Richard then proceeded to 
argue against the custom as not being conduciTC 
to courage, or supported even in so manly a way 
as in Spain ; and concluded with an assurance 
that care should be taken that the bill should not 
affect any chartered rights* 

Mr. Windham, in a speech of great length, 
deprecated the introduction of such a subject at a 
moment of such extreme anxiety, when ihe coun- 
try was so divided between hopes and /ears, and 
there were so many things of importance to agi- 
tate men's bosoms. It was not an cvU thai had 
« grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength ;" but, on the contrary, it had dc- 
clined as they increased- In fact, it would be gone 
before the House would have time te legislate up- 
on it, 

Curremos precipites- 



Mr. Dent moved the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Bull baiting Bill. 

Sir Richard Hill said, he should trespass on the 
House in favour of a poor, friendless animal that 
could not speak for itself. He was sensible, how- 
ever, that if common charity and humanity should 
not be sufficient to plead its cause, nothing from 
him could avail. He then proceeded lo stale vari- 
ous authorities against this practice, and cruelty 
to animals in general ; inclutfing extracts from the 
Bury, Shrewsbury, and other newspapers. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, King Solomon, and vanous lelters. 
One of the latter, he said, was from a Clergyman, 
atTotness, in Dev«>nshire, giving- an account of a 
man killed there by a ferocious bill (bull) fhmt 
laugh Jy who broke loose. Theixj was another fj oni 
Yorkshire, signed by the Magistrates of a district 
in that county ; another from a great proprietor ol 
WQcks at Cokbrook Dalc« la short, h j had k tte i jj 



Dom jacet in ripa calcemus Ca:saris hostem« 
It was so little known in Norwich, that thepti^ 
pie of that city did not remember two instancn 
within these twenty years. This was tbecax 
nearly all over the kingdom, and in fact it wasool; 
within these two years he heard any thing about 
it. He objected to the custom growing up in the 
House of legislating upon every petty local cir- 
cumstance. But, laying this objection aside, he 
had a great dislike to the increase of penal statutes* 
Every penal law was in its nature an evil, and cre- 
ates a discretion which is liable lo abuse, a6d con- 
sequently may be an increase of evih The House 
had of necessity a great deal of little legislaucB. 
Every body knew what fligliih of cardsof iaxitalioD 
were every day issued, retiuesiing attendaDcc^ 
on private bills. lie did not mean to insanale 
any corrupt practice : it was nothing morelbnJ 
man's voting accoi'ding to the opinion ofhia Sit^ 
in reliance upon his judgment, instead i^l0t 
the trouble to judge for himself. In all sofAW 
siness, this would be always the case. SRiQ 
question that was not sufficiently large to tsott 
the interest, and draw the attention of a l^rgepn^ 
tion of the counti7, must be decided by change* » 
was near happenmg to a bill of this kind, abo* 
two years ago. This was a general reason fc* 
legislating as little as possible, except upon great 
and general interests, for upon other occaskics th* 
decision would go by chance, on the sort of caiba 
already mentioned* He deprecated the mode pw 
sued by the Honourable Baronet, of taking ja ibj 
ci"oscopic view which only took in part of ibc sua 
jecl, and made it appear diflfeix^ni from "whiil 
M'oiild to the naked eye. He disapproved of j>tf 
lin^the dog and the bull's flesh before the mi^^ro 
cope, and looking at hunting, horse-racing-* is 
:.ha:)ting \/uh tlie naked eye. The botanist 01 C 
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To this way. Take human beauty itself in all its 
charms, and what does the most soft and delicate 
face present when viewed through the microscope 
but ridges, cavities, and protuberances, as rough 
as a pig;*s back. He complained of that pharistucal 
humanity, that hypocritical justice, that would 
make war. upon the sports of the poor, while they 
preserve the game laws for the rich. His next 
argument was, an argumentum ad hominem^ but one 
which should have more weight as the homo was 
the house of commons. He certainly did consider 
this bill the fii*st step of what was meant to be a 
reform in the manners of the people, and it was 
strange that they who were now aware of the evil 
consequences thai would have ensued from a re- 
form in Parliament, should pursue the reform in 
the country. This was the conduct of the puritans 
of old, now divided, into two branches, the jaco- 
bins and religious fanatics, both acting ui>on one 
common principle of hostility to what has been 
called " lewd and unchristian pastimes." When 
he talked of Sionites^ Ezekielites, {cc. he did not 
mean to discuss their particular tenets, nor to allude 
to any individual then present. He wished all men 
to be better than they are ; but he was against 
working their improvement out by converting them 
into sour, morose, austere, and self conceited be- 
ings. He thought lively, open, honest disposi- 
tions were more compatible with the virtues 
which we should inculcate. The modern fanatics 
however, must be hostile to the lively character 
of tjie people, because it unfits them for their pur- 
pose.«-With respect tothe Jacobins, strange as it 
might appear, there was no class of people on 
whom they had made less impression than upon the 
Tery lowest orders. The Methodists had made a 
Xnuch greater impression upon such persons, pror 
bably because they worked with harder tools. (A 
Laugh)* He did not know but it might be a good 
pbm to throw in some Methodist manure to culti- 
vate them for Jacobins. (A Laugh*) Now both 
these sects were pulling at the same rope only at 
dififerent ends, and each twisting a contrary way. 
Their common object was to destroy the Old En- 
glish cliaracter. There was not a single bullbaiur 
or pugilUt in the Corresponding Society. The /<?/• 
lows who would cutoff King's heads^ and Anock dovm 
thrones, would not trouble themselves about such 
a paltry amusement as bull baiting. They were for 
nobler sport.'* 

" Nimrod was a mighty honter, and his prey was men,** 
He should like to see a set of Jacobin Missiona- 
ries going into a town where there was abull-bait- 
ing^, and a methodist preaching, and to have a view 
of their conduct. There was an old story of amode 
of trying Norfolk and Suflblkcheeses, by putting a 
mouse in, and the cheese of which he ate most was 
deMded to be of the best quality. A Missionary 
in the present case might be as good a judge as 
the mouse, and in his opinion, would turn away 
from the one as a set of idle, thoughtless, disor- 
derly fellows, and fix upon the gloomy, self con- 
ceit^ set returning from the methodist chapel. It 
^was an old saying, that a man who lives in a glass 
lK>i]ae should not be Che firet to throw atones. Now 
tliAt house was glazed all over. No Malonman 
£n the kingdom^ with his glasses and conservatives^ 
GUg^ht to be more cautious. An extract from a ser- 
raon in his possession, afXer describing a bull bait- 
crv concluded by saying, *' such a monster would 
pot be&itate to engulf his reeking blade in the 
liratrro bowels of a fellow creature." Now for the 
application. He did not know but it might be as 
Nathan said unto David. ** Thou art ihe man,** 
fcr all the upper classes of society were torraent- 
•rs of animals. To estimate the cruelty of the 
» ractice, we should consider its intcnscness, seve- 
ity, and duration, in none of which was bull 

• Tbis revaark demands the most orofouml attention. It 
c in the very spirit of BUUKE, ana is perfcctljr true. It 
•AM been, vcrififidb/ Jixptriencf^^ .J^'oifly tbc EiUtor. 



baiting equal to hunting. He did not, howcrer, 
mean to censui^e hunting on the ground of barbari- 
ty. No man could have the arrogance to set up 
against an amusement which had been a favourite 
in all ages, which had been the theme of the ac- 
complished Zenophon, which inspired Virgil, 
who 

• Vccat ingenti clamore Cytheron 

Taygetique canes, 

and enfiamed the mind of Milton. Cruelty was 
not the object of the bull baiter, if so, why not ex- 
ercise it in some other way ? on the contrary, his 
pleasure was more rational, and better understood 
ihan shooting, which was followed with so much 
eagerness. The bull baiter could assign a more 
satisfactory reason. His amusement was a com- 
bat of animals, a favourite one in almost all coun- 
tries. The pleasure consisted in the interest 
which he felt in the courage of tlie animal under 
his care ; an interest as natural as that which a 
man takes in the velocity of his grey hound, or the 
scent of his pointer. Bull-baiting was formerly 
the amusement of the great in this country, even 
so late as in the reign of Queen Elizabetlu It had, 
however, since gone down to the poor, and yet we 
wouW now take it offitslast legs, while an honour- 
able member present has proposed to extend the 
game laws to Ireland. If this sort of subject was to 
be taken up, the house should be ready to begin 
with -themselves. However it might be questioned 
whether charity should begin at home, there was 
no doubt but that reform should begin at home. He 
had heard of a butcher who was looking through 
the market for his knife while he had it in his 
mouth (A Laugh.) This was the case of an hon. 
member from Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce). He 
overlooked all the horse-racing of Yorkshire. Dr. 
Johnson said of hunting, '< What must be the pau- 
city of human pleasures when hunting is one of 
them V' To hunting, however, he (Mr. Wind- 
ham) did not profess himself an enemy» As to 
boxing, he would not degrade it by putting it on, a 
level with such a low, paultry thing as a horse- 
race ; a scene of gambling that set the whole coun- 
try madding for 20 miles round, stopping all tra- 
velling and trafic, occupying ail the carriages and 
horses at every inn, and killing some from excess. 
It was a collection of riff-raff of every kind, black 
legs, markers at billiard tables, apprentices who 
embezzle their masters' property, ana then commit 
forgery to supply the deficiency — raggamufiins 
from town and country, some hawking about gin 
and gingerbread, and others crying lists o( the hor- 
ses, and other lists for the edification of country 
gentlemen's daughters. (Loud Laughing). There 
were no fewer than nine of these exhibitions in 
Yorkshire, and yet the hon. member could take a 
tumbler's flying leap over them all, and light on 
his head upon a bull-bait in Staffordshire. He had 
no objection, it seemed to preserve the game upon 
his own manor, and poach abroad.— f^ laugh). 
The poor could not enjoy your Balls, Routs, and 
Pic Nics. Their poverty excluded them from some 
pleasures, and the law from others. Suppose, a 
little dance, or a party of strolling players, the 
magistracy of the county was up in arms against 
them. An organ did not offend the ear of a puri- 
tan, so much as the sound of a fiddle did that of a 
magistrate, unless he was one of theparty. A dance 
among the upper ciixles, was a ny^st divine, de- 
lightful enjoyment, that inspired every idea of 
delicacy and sentiment ; but call it a kop^ and the 
exclamation immediately was ^^ send for a consta- 
\ ble, take away the fellow's licence." He remem- 
bered a case which happened some years ago near 
Berkeley-square; the whole neighbourhood was 
thrown into confusion, and he went in company 
with ag^tleman, who had since sacrificed his life 
to his indiscreet generosity, the late Harvey Aston, 
to inquire the cause. On asking an officer, he 
exclaimed, " I have actually caught them in the 



fact ; yes, they' were dancing';** (A laugh), add- 
ing, as if he conceived it a great aggravation of 
the offence, " and to a black fiddler too." ( Lovd 
laughing). This, he feared, was one of the fa- 
tal, causes of the system of poor rates, which made 
the higher orders look at the amusements of xh^ 
poor with a narrow and jealous eye. He warned 
the house against the consequence, which he said 
would be to work a change in the character of the 
people, and drive them into the alehouse or the ta» 
bemacle, and thence into Jacobinism. He denied 
the cruelty of the exercise. The game bull, as he 
was called in the language of that sport, felt n€> 
terror, but voluntarily took his station. As to bull 
running, it was still less liable to the charge. It 
displayed the courage and velocity of our rustic 
youth, and though a dangerous practice, the acci- 
dents attending it were noticing compared with 
those of shooting. Mr. Windham then paid a 
handsome compliment to the character of the town 
of Stamford, which had petitioned against the 
bill, as an infnngement of a title derived from the 
great Earl Werreyn. He also complimented the 
people of Stafford, where the practice of Bull- 
baiting was so prevalent, upon their courage and 
loyalty, as a proof of which, the Stafford Mililia 
wastheonly regiment selected to do duly about the 
Royal Person. It was the knife set in oil that cut 
deepest. If we would look for dangerous and designing 
persons^ we must not look among bold, boisterous 
spoilsmen, and bull baiters, but among your c/osrj 
j/y, thovglitfuly ai)d smooth fanatics. 

" Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, ani brave i 
** Will tncakt a scrivener, an excetdiug knave.** 

The Hon. Member here concluded a speech full 
of weighty argument, and sprightly humour, by 
saying, he could not vote for the bill, unless it 
should extend to all field sports whatever. 

DIALOGUE II. 

OV PAINTING AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLlSBMENtS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

(Continued.) 

R. But how could you procure subjects for sue 
constant occupation ? 

L. There never could be want of subjects, a^ 
long as I lived in human society ; whiie faces met 
my eye, there was always some among them, singu- 
lar, and striking by their novelty, and their signifi- 
cance. If real faces were wanting I tanked my 
fancy, and forming a scale, which included ever^ 
possible modification of features, had always a sm\> 
ject for my pencil. 

My pictures were of several kinds. The fir«t 
were such as were drawn at the request of my 
friends and for their use, as tokens or memorials of 
aflection or respect. 

The second were such as were executed for mf 
own, either those whom I loved, and who sat while 
I drew, or others whom their characters, their ad- 
ventures, or their countenances, rendered any wise 
remarkable, and whose feces were drawn cither 
from casual inspection or from memory. 

A third kind consisted ofimaginaiy faces. As 
my favourite employment always was to feign cha- 
racters and incidents, I, of course, was prone to 
create suitable forms and faces, and these frequentr 
ly I pencilled with great care. 

I perceive, intuitively, I'elations between the in- 
tellectual character and the outwaid form. My 
experience has supplied roe with great numbers of 
materials to work with. Having ulways, purlieu* 
larly noted faces, being attentive to the demeanour 
and inquisitive into the history of those lo whom 
they belong. 1 may, perhaps, rely wiih some de- 
gree of confidence on my physiognomical decisioni 
at any rate, every face makes a strong and vi\ id and 
distinct impression on ray fancy. 1 can trace the 
features upon paper, even in its absence, with tolio^ 
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My fancy is wont to exert U§clf in two ways. 
First to conjecture the history and character of 
those wiiose faces only have been seen, and, second- 
ly, to conjecture the lineaments and form of one 
whose history and cliaracter only are known. These 
processes have afforded me many an instructive, or, 
if you please, many an amusing hour. Hence I 
have amassed a large stock of those images which 
revisit me in solitude, and give celerity and plea* 
sure to those moments that would otherwibe be 
vacant and wearisomely slow. 

R- And what estimate do you form of the ad- 
vantages flowing from your application to the pen- 
cil ? Was the choice of this profession the best that 
could have been made ? Was there no other pur- 
suit in which the same application would not have 
produced more delightful consequences? 

L. These are questions more easy to be put than 
answered. As a calling, I cannot hesitate to pre- 
fer this to any other. I could not make myself law- 
yer, physician, merchant, or divine. The neces- 
sary trades of building, tayloringand cooking, were 
only to be followed through necessity. Music, 
painting and needle work, were all that remained, 
and these were useful to subsistence either as being 
practised or taught. 

To teach an art to others, is, without doubt, un- 
speakably worse thsm to practice it : more toilsome, 
more degrading, less favourable to cultivation of 
the understanding and the temper, and to liberty^ 
and less gainful. 

Needle-work and pencil-work have some things 
in common, but their differences are those which 
subsist between forming a statue with a wooden 
mallet and a steel chissel, between the sport of an 
hour and the task of a year. The pencil is alive, 
active, creative and a wonder-worker, but the nee- 
dle is sluggish, inanimate, and dead ; the enemy 
of all zeal; the obstacle to all progress; the mother 
and the emblem of plodding and stupid persever- 
ance. I merely speak of the needle as the tool of 
foncy; the agent of embellishment. In all useful 
works, wc cannot overrate its value, or the impor- 
tance of every female being thoroughly mistress of 
it. 

Music has iu charms, but to gain a living by 
the practice b to skew ourselves at concerts and 
the theatres; to forfeit all esteem, and titimple 
upon delicacy and to set at nought a good name. 

R. But are music, needle work and painting the 
only paths open to ingenious females ? You men- 
tioned that you first designed to become an author. 
Your sex did not exclude you from this. Your 
education and your genius were remarkably adapt- 
ed to it. The implements and materials were 
^heap,easy, and to be wrought up with less expo- 
sure to the world, less personal exertion and less 
infringement of liberty than in Eckstein's vocation. 

The passion for fame, the fervours of pathetic, 
•r the brilliancy of sportive eloquence, the sense of 
contributing to the benefit and pleasure of remote 
nations and distant generations, all invited you to 
take up the pen, and yet you took up the pencil in 
stead. 

L. I am not unaware of the manifold advantages 
which a moral fiction, has over a portrait. I re- 
gret, now that I look back upon tJie past, that so 
many hours were not given to books and the pen. 
My portraits have benefited and delighted me, but 
wh^n I think upon the progress which a different 
devotion of my time would have enabled me to 
make in useful and delightful knowledge, I have 
no terms to convey the sense, not merely of my 
lolly, but my guilt. How many volumes might I 
not have read, might I not have written. How 
might my knowledge of man and nature, of ])oeti7 
aiici science have been enlai^ged, if all those days 
Slid ali that zeal, which, during Hve years, were 
absorbed by painting, had been dedicated to the 
poets, historians and phik)sopher8 1— ^ut| thanks 



to my wiser years, the infatuation is now at an end^ 
and the pencil is laid aside forever. 

R. Forever ? Do you mean never to paint again? 

L. Never : unless upon some very extraordi* 
nary exigence. The truth is, that the M<i of ap- 
plication, the ability to figure to oneself and to re- 
tain in memory, the features of another, was long 
ago accomplished. To form a definite image, it 
is no longer requisite to paint it. To recall it to 
view, it is no longer necessary to turn to my port- 
/eviiie. Having not to paint for subsistence but for 
pleasure, and every pleasurable purpose being at- 
tained without the actual use of the pencil, 1 must 
Uy it aside. 

But if its aid were as indspensable as ever, I 
would not use it again. 

R. Why? 

L. Because my time can be more usefully em- 
ployed with a book. Formerly, 1 spent a precious 
hour stooping over a table, with eyes riveted to the 
whitened sui^ce, my reason at a stand, and my 
fancy fixed upon a single set of features. If per- 
mitted to wander, it was only by fits, at random, 
through the maze of vague and disconnected recol- 
lections, whence my mind returned, exercised but 
not improved, weary and bewildered. 

Now that hour enables me to traverse a league 
of this variegated surface; to cheer my mind and 
strengthen my frame by passing through an half 
score vallies and ascending an half score hills. I 
examine twenty faces or landscapes of Nature's 
forming, whose lines and colours 1 can never hope 
to emulate, instead of producing one uniform, per- 
ishable and imperfect creature of my own« 

If I. choose to bet^e myself to books, what a 
world is open before me ; bow worthy of minute 
and never tired contemplation ! How many struc- 
tures of poets and philosophers, may be examined 
in the time misdevoted to a picture. What insight 
may be gained into the mechanism of hum^n so- 
ciety and the laws of human action, by pursuing 
the vicissitudes of individuals or of nations from 
their hour of birth to their hour of extinction. 

I once, while living with a friend in Hampshire, 
employed three hourSf-one morning, in copying an 
head of Raphael. Having tired my fingers at this 
work, I went into a closet where there were a few 
books, and thought to amuse myself with whatever 
chance shouki offer. 

I lighted on Dryden's Virgil, and opened at the 
fourth book of the J^nt'id, I read it through, in 
about an hour, and was so much pleased, and so 
conscious of the many things unobserved, or unre- 
fleeted on, at the first perusal, that I immediately 
began again. I went through it, and could not re- 
sist the inclination to begin it a third time. 

It was a favourable moment, my mind was active 
and my attention vigorous. It is impossible to 
describe the number and vividness of my concept 
tions. My new views of composition, morality and 
manners and government, all rapidly flowing from 
this source. My enthusiasm prompted me to read 
aloud, and not my intellectual powers merely, but 
my physical and vocal powers, my eye and my ear, 
were beneficially exercised. The incidents, im- 
ages, phrases and epithets, impressed themselves, 
with remarkable force, upon my memory. There 
are few of the lines contained in this book, whieh 
have not, many times, casually or in consequence 
of efforts to recall them, been repeated. The plea- 
sures and benefits, flowing from the employment of 
these three hours, are indeed, endless in variety 
and number, and they form a sort of bright spot in 
the scene of my past existence, on which I medi- 
tate with a nameless kind of satisfaction. - 

On a similar occasion afterwards, I opened, ac- 
cidentally, Robertson's Scottish history, and read, 
for three hours. During this time, I had dehber^ 
ately perused the whole story of Mary's sufferings, 
from her flight across the Tweed till her death. 



I cannot describe the efect of this narratWe npea 
my mind. It deeply affected me, I wept plentifully, 
and yet my emotions were not painful ; they were 
solemn, ecstatic, and divine. The sudden influx 
of new ideas* seemed like an addition to my mental 
substance. 1 began to live a new existence, and 
was sensible of faculties for virtue and happiness, 
of which, before, I had not had a glimpse. 

How often have I since compared the occapatton 
of these hours, with those assigned to painting, and 
regretted that I did not sooner awaken from nj 
dream. 

Then, however, these delights had no other 
effect than to make me attempt to draw, merely 
from fancy, a portrait first of Dido, and then of 
Mary. I afterwards met wiih a fine portrait of 
the Northern Queen, at Holyrood house^ and widi 
a bust of the infelix Eliaa, in a gallery at Naples. 
The emotions with which I contemplated tbeai 
pieces, wei*e wholly owing to my knowledge of tfesr 
history, and were so different ftom any whicli mf 
own performances had given that I wonder at mf 
still adhering to the pencil. 

Now, instead of delineating the eyes, nose and 
lips of him or her whose adventures I have just 
read or heard« 1 put down all my reflection* on 
the story upon paper, and where I formerly sketch- 
ed the face of another, 1 now exhibit my own 
thoughts, entightened, niethodizcfd, extended, bf 
the very act of putting them into words. 

R. But here, 1 may make the same remark 
which I formerly made as to your music. The 
mind necessarily demands relief from ranety, and 
change. Why may not painting 9od music be 
admitted to diversity the scene, uid, at aaervah, 
however rare and briefs 

L. I have no intervsds to spare. I find no sa- 
tiety, nor decay of curiosity or languor of spirit8» 
except from the intermission of my favourite em- 
ployments. I do not spend my whole time ia 
writing or reading, or in lonely musing. I bare 
personal and household occupations to attend to; 
1 have visiu to pay and to receive ; coDTeraaiiai 
to sustain and rambles to take. My present tt4 
absent friends lay claim to hwne of my time,iaid\ 
practise, I assui-e you, not a slight degree of setf^ 
denial, in withholding myself from the pen and die 
book so much as I do. 

R. Pritiiee, tell me, exactly, how you distribute 
your time. 

L. I will tell you how I wish to distribute; to 
what rule I endeavour, as far as circnmstsnces wilj 
permit, to adhere. Now, that I am more mistress 
of my time, than I ever was, I acihere to it with 
considerable punctilahty. But enough for thepfe- 
sent. We have done with painting, I suppose 
and we will have done forthe present, with taUu 
f'fo be continued,) 

AN author's tVFNINGS. 

FOR THE POKTIOLIO. 

NtOM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON JIND SJ«Oi^^ 

Though, in general, I deride the pastoral sBfc 
in Poetry, yet I make an exception in favoor rf 
Cunningham, and his followers. The foffovin^ 
poem partakes of the pastoral stjle. It abcnmifs 
in rural images, and presents very delightful Ibms 
of Quiet and Tranquillity. It is not a vulgar poem, 
and perhaps some of the impetuous racers in pur- 
suit of pleasure will pause in their wild carets^ 
and listen to the bland accents of the Hermit. 

INSCRIPTION FOR A HEAlClTACa. 

Stranger, where, so thought Icits by 

bo thy erring foot^tfps stray ? 
Stop, and turn thy curious eye 

From yon dazzling dome away. 

And, cool within this glimmering ah«cle» 
This hermit's haunted scenes retire 

And mark the roof with osiers laid, ^^ 
^Andf purei his peaceful psUu adoM^^ 
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And stoop beneath his hmnble door. 
And new his walls veith ivy spread. 

Moss gi-own bench and grassy flooTi 
Hairy gown and wicker bed. 

Kor his frugal meal despise, 

Nor his cup with health that flows, 

Beard, firom age, of hoary size, 

Age that Wisdom's wealth bestows. 

Taste the draught my thirst relieves, 
Eat the wh->lesorne food I bring, 

Honied cake of oaten sheaves. 
Balmy fruits, and nectar*d spring. 

You, who swim in sparkling wine. 

In yon echoing hall may tell, 
How its luscious baits incline. 

What the pang, its charms conceal. 

Folly *B wit, and reason's war. 

Stain the hours in mirth that roll ; 

Taste the dish these hands prepare. 
Sip with me the simple bowl. 

Tkste, nor thus thy reoments lose. 

From the giddy roar remove. 
Taste, and let ihy prudence choose 

Paths her clearest rules approve. 

Shan the slaves of pleasure, shun 

Fluticring life*s fantastic crew. 
Round in glittering irllies ihe> run, 

Fashion leads, and fools pursue. 

Stranger cease ; those t<Hl« forbear. 

Wealth and all its cares resign. 
Fame renounce, for fruitless are 

Alimic bust, and marble shrii\e. 

or vain yon lonely Halcyon deem. 
Though gold her azure plumes adorn; 
Sht loves this dark sequestered stream, 
^or finds those favourite haanu forlorn. 

And soft those bowers in silence trace. 
And bear the midnight warblers song, 

Ihe hides in shades her blushing face. 
She flies the noon day's babbling song. 

And turn, and stoop within my door, 
T' Taper light, and napkin clean. 

Cross and saint and Virgin pt^re 
On my turf-built altar seen. 

Cup of I lie, and rapture high. 

Books and last, that vice controuly 

Kiss and beads, and holy sigh, 
Are the feast that £^s my soul. 

Stranger, proved, regardless, wher« 

Do thy erring footsteps fly ? 
Stop, and kneel in humble prayer. 

Live like me and learn to die. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

£It it onr intention to insert regularly, in this paper, Pe- 
ports of curious cases, in the English and American Tri- 
bonaU. But the lovers of amusing Literature need not 
revolt at this resolution, nor terrify their imagination 
•with the dread of being wearied, b) the dryness of I-aw. 
W« aha41 "bo cafreful to admit nothings but what may in- 
tcre»c <Mir readers, and both edify and amuse, either from 
tbc meinorahle nature of the case, or the logic and rhe- 
toric of the pleaders, or the wisdom and propriety of tltc 
dUttMfon.] 

YORK ASSIZES. 

B&£ACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 

STORY V F.AGLE« 

Bffr* Serjeant Haywood stated tUe caae ofthje 

Plaintiff; he observed, that of all the wounds 

which can be given the feelings of an individual^ 

Ulie one Mrhicli is perhaps the most severf^ly felt 

as that injury for which his client now sought for 

^compensation* She was, it is true, in a very hum- 

2:>le sitnalion in life, a maid bervant te Mr. Stock- 

r Jalcy of Knaresborough ; but the ieelings of the 

t^umbJest individual are not to be broken without 

giving: that individual a rightto appeal to a jury for 

crooipcrnsation adequate to the injury sustained. It 

wraa not merely to recover damages that his client 

^oouglift Che prcfleat w:Xksiiiy bu( aisp to vindicate 



her character, which she found might suffer from 
so sudden and unaccountable a desertion as she 
had experienced from the man who had publicly 
professed himself her lover, and courted her for 
two years, and yet quitted her the day before 
that which was appointed for their marriage. The 
defendant in this at tion was also himself in an hum- 
ble situation in life ; he had been an hostler in the 
town of Knaresborough when first he began his 
courtship, but is now an Innkeeper in that town, 
and worth600l. by his own confession* Among the 
letters which she had received from him lately, was 
the following: 

Dear Jfar^^— This is to you, whom I love more 
than life. I am as sincere in this, as if I was at 
the hour of my death, confessing to my Creator. 
But what nonsense it is to talk of death and my 
Creator when I am addressing myself to you, who 
are the centre of all my wishes ? All that I have is 
youi^s, and all that 1 ask heaven to grants is, that I 
may see the happy day, when I may call you mine. 
— I am your humble servant and most sincere lov- 
er, RoBHRT Eagle. 

The plaintiff, who was at first averse to his suit, 
certainly had consented to it at last ; the day of 
marriage had been fixed, and preparations made 
for it, when the defendant suddenly, without rea- 
bon changed his mind, married a girl, then resi- 
qent at Harrowgate, and has now set up an inn 
at Knaresborough. When he should pr6ve this 
case, he would in some degree compensate for the 
injury she had sustained, 

£lly Sly was the principal witness for the plain- 
tiff. She had known her for the last two years, as a 
servant to Mr. Stockdale of Knaresborough. The 
witness washed for Mr. Stockdale, during the 
whole of that time ; and almost every washing day 
she had seen the Defendant by the side of the 
Plaintiff's tub, paying his addresses to her. He 
appeared to be smcerely in love with her, and of- 
ten talked of marriage, but at length told her of 
his taking a- house, and consulted her about the 
furniture and provisions he was to lay in, and whe- 
ther it was best to get corn or fiour. At that 
time the marriage seemed to be very near, when 
he told the witness that he was in a very distressing 
situation ; there was a d— -d girl at Harrowgate to 
whom he had promised marriage before two wit- 
nesses, and vowed she would, prosecute him if he 
did not keep his promise. He accordingly went 
to Harrowgate, and on his return told the witness 
he had settled with that girl, and asked if Mary 
(the plaintiff) would marry him the next day. The 
witness bid him ask Mary; he accordingly did so; 
apd the Plaintiff that day gave her mistress warn- 
ing, and gave the witness a gown, petticoat, and 
a pair of stockings to be washed against the next 
day, and made some other little preparations for the 
approaching nuptials. Before the next day came the 
defendant disappeared,, and in a day or two marri- 
ed the Harrowgate girl. About a fortnight after 
he paid a visit to the witness, with whom the plain- 
tiff was then sitting ; the plaintiff told him, ** She 
would be glad to wish him joyi but his bad beha- 
viour would not allow her." The Defendant said 
he was very sorry, and would muke her any com- 
;>ensation in his power." Mrs. Sly said, he ought 
to give her thirty guineas ; he replied, '* She will 
.nevertake that." Mary then burst out a crying 
and left the house ; the defendant followed and 
overtook her, and the next day told the witness she 
cried a great deal, and he was extremely sor- 
ry for her. 

On her cross-examination, she was asked by Mr. 
Pack, whether the plaintiff had not oUen, during 
the length of time she objected to the match, de- 
clared that the defendant was such a nasty ill-look- 
ing animal, that she would be ashamed to be seen 
walking with him I The witness declined as much 
as possible, answering that or similar questions ; 
but saidi that no girl had a right to aay so of the 



Defendant, whom she always considered a very 
nice little man* 

One Piercy, a servant of Mr. Stockdale*s proved 
that the Defendant had appHed to him to procure a 
licence, and tnat the plaintiff had made prepara- 
tion for the marriage, dnd, in particular, had bor- 
rowed linen and other things from him. — On his 
cross-examination, he was asked, why those things 
were borrowed only \ he answered, because the 
marriage bore a very numplushWmd^ of appearance* 
Being requested to explain the meaning of the 
word numplush^ he said, the Defendant did not' 
know his own mind, and therefore it was a doubt 
whether the marriage would take place or not. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury pn the part of the 
Defendant. He said, that although this little ale- 
house which the defendant had taken ii) Knaresbo* 
rough was for the pui-poses of this cause,swelled in. 
to a great Inn, and it was attempted to insinuate 
that the defendant was a man of property, yet, in 
truth, and in fact he was a poor man now, and had 
been an humble hostler when first he paid his de- 
votions at the shrine of his adoration, the wash-tub 
of the plaintiff in this action. His client was a most 
unfortunate poor devil, and he trusted the Jury 
would not, by giving heavy damages in this silly 
case immure him in jail for the rest of his days.— 
For two long years his Client had paid his addres- 
ses, and offered his sincere love at the plaintiff's 
wash-tub; all that while the sco'^nful ladj of tht 
suds refused his suit, and treated him with ineffa- 
ble contempt : at length, wearied of her scorn in a 
moment ol despair and vexation, he talked of love 
and marriage to the Harrowgate girl, and unfortu- 
nately for him before two witnesses* In the mean 
time, the scornful beauty who brought the present 
action, hearing that he was going to take a house 
and had some money she immediately relaxed from 
her wonted cruelly and consented to be his bride. 
— What was his poor Client to do in such a dilem- 
ma ? On the one hand, there was a most unex- 
pected consent from the scornful nymph of the suds^ 
who exclusively possessed his heart ; and on the 
other band, that d— -d Harrowgate girl, as he cal- 
led her, with her two witnesses, threatened him 
with a prosecution and a jail if he did not marry 
her. Was ever man (to use the expression of the 
witness)in 8uch a numplush ? It had been doubted 
by many wise Philosophers, whether fear or love 
was the more powerful spring of human actions* 
Surely then, if it should appear that fear had most 
influence in a hostler's breast, the jury would not 
think he ought so to be punished by an endless 
imprisonment, which would be tlie consequencejof 
their giving heavy damages* Indeed if the Jury 
wire to give such encouragement to these actionsy 
every maid servant in England would be bringing 
her action ; for all of them have had, no doubt in 
their turn, nonsense talked to them by idle fellowSf 
about love and marriage, and in the presence of 
some Mrs. ,S/y.— It appeared by the plaintiff's evi- 
dence that she had suffered no actual damages, as 
she still retains her situation in life, and her place 
at Mr. Stockdales'. 

LoRo Ell KN BOROUGH said, that it had been 
clearly proved that the defendant had, both by his 
conduct, and by his express promise raised expec- 
tations which he had defrauded, and hopes which 
he had deceived : the Jury were, therefore, bound 
to give compensation in damages for the injury so 
received from the defendant by the plaintiff. There 
were however, no very aggravating circumstan- 
ces attending this case, and in giving damages, 
* the Jury should take care not utterly to ruin the 
Defendant. He had, himself admitted, that thir- 
, ty guineas were too little ; it therefore appeared 
' that the Jury ought not to give less damages than 
what the defendant himself appeared to consider 
as an adequate compensation. 

The jury after a few minutes considerationy 
foU^d br the Plaintiff— i^//jt; pounds damages^ 
Digitized by i^ 
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FESTOON OF FASHION. 

How best to bind the flowing hair 
With art, yet with an artless air; 
In what nice braid, or flossy curl, 
To fix a diamond or a pearl, 
And how the pnrfled veil to choose 
From silken stores of varied liues ; 
Which may attract the roving view 
rink, violet, purple, orange, bluc^ 
The loveliest mantle ro select 
Or unembellish'd, or bedeckti 
iVnd how the twisted scarf to place 
With most inimitable grace; 
What skirts the mantle best may «u!^; 
Ornate wiih stars of tissued fruit, 
The flower embroider'd. or the plain 
With silver, or with golden vein. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES. 

JfBS. THELLUSSON'S MAS^JERADE, 
At Foley House, on Wednesday was given on 
city principles^ and has created much conversation 
in the fashionable world. Many of tlie nobility 
and gently of the first rank and respectability, as 
•s usual on such occasions, applied for tickets ; 
but the answer made by the Cerberus of the bouse, 
was, that none could be admitted who were not in 
the habit of inviting Mr. and Mrs. Thellusson to 
their parties. This was in the true spirit of traffic^ 
to give and take ; and the Thellussons were resol* 
Ted to have the pull in their favours, as they would 
not stand the hazard of the gratitude of their guests 
a«d take their chance of being invited in return. 
They would issue tickets to no one who had not 
made an instalment in advance, leaving it to others 
to repent of having neglected them ; and giving a 
salutary lesson for the future, that if they expect 
to participate in the/e/ej of Foley House, they 
must first establish a title by their hospiulities. 

In consequence ofthis principle being laid down 
a great part of the fashionable world was refused, 
and Mrs. Thellusson for some days enjoyed the 
triumph of recounting the indifference with which 
she had treated their applications. But lo 1 when 
the night arrived, so many of the chosen few sent 
apologies (tickets not being transferable), many of 
them not wishing to go without their friends, or 
but in such parties as they could form agreeably, 
that the number present was diminished to a mor- 
tifying degree, especially with respect to the per- 
sonages of the highest rank expected. Mr- and 
Mrs. Thellusson had, however, a very considera- 
ble company of their own class, though the assem- 
bly was shorn of its bright beams. The most dis- 
tinguished persons were the Prince, and a party of 
about twenty which he took with him, and who 
had a private supper room «issigned them. This 
party shed lustre over the whole, aad k^pt up the 
dignity of the scene. The Prince was dressed as 
h Baron of ancient times, in scarlet, richly or- 
namented with gold. He wore an old-fashioned 
floublet of scarlet cloth ; with slashed sleeves ; a 
•hort cloak of scarlet cloth ; the gold lace and 
^fringe very deep and rich on both. Around the 
jmees, the gold fringe was a quarter of a yard deep. 
A black hat with white feathers laid flat, and hang- 
ing out on each side ; whiskers, and the face paint- 
ed to disguise, formed the rest of the dress, which 
was prepared and put on under the direction of Mr. 
£.emble of Drury-lane Theatre, and did great ho- 
nor to his taste. The dress was gi*and, and his 
^oyal Highness made a noble appearance. 

The preparations for the fete were in a very ex- 
pensive style. The terrace next the garden was 
Qrnamented with oak and laurel in leaves, which 
formed an arched covering; variegated lamps were 
entwined, and the Prince's feathers appeared in the 
centre of the whole* A temporary colonnade was 
erected from the hall of the outer gate, in the 
court-yard, which was likewise lighted with lamps. 
Asj at these entertainments Religious charact- 
ers appear as ceruiniy as at church, so here we 
f:)und tiie Marquis Townshend a Friur^ and t'le 
ii».ircliJwie;iS ^ A'uii^ tiic iouuer preaciiijjg up ub- 
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stiftence and mortification ; Miss Payne was also a 
Niiny and Mrs. T. Crespigny a Priestess of the 
Sun, mixing Paganism with Christianity. Among 
the devotees were Colonel Whitworth, Lady Fane, 
Sir J, St. Clair Erskine, and Serjeant Haywood, 
as Pilgrims, bound for the Holy land, and inter- 
rupted in their march by Mr. Jemingham, Mr. J. 
Manners, and Lord Henry Fitzgerald, as Turks, 
while the Turkish Ambassador, in his own proper 
dress, was highly entertained at seeing his coun- 
trymen, though he could not understand them. 
Among other foreigners we also found the Eai 1 of 
Aboyne, as a Russian; Colonel Thornton, as a 
^rcfncA^^r^^tfr—tolerably well; Lord Charles Ben- 
tinck, ^ Swiss Peasant ; Captain Munday, a Po- 
lander* The Spaniards were paiticularly numerous : 
among them were the Dukes of Orleans andMont- 
pcnsier, Mai-quis of Winchester, Lords Templeton, 
Ossulstone, Westmoreland, Colonel Churchill ; 
Messrs. Lascelles, Townsend, and Maitland. The 
native characters were not less numerous than 
those from foreign parts; and since the Prince ap- 
peared as a Highlander, that dress is coming into 
vogue. In it appeared Major Eustace, a Scotch 
Chieftain ; Earl temple, a Highlander ; but cer- 
tainly not from the land of starvation. Colonel 
Campbell, a Scotch Mendicant, The English Clowns 
were as numerous as usual, and consisted among 
others, of Mr. T. Skiffner, Mr. E. Boldero, Lord 
C. Somerset, Mr. S. Thornton, Mr. H. Anson. 
The females of the same class were, the two Miss 
Manners, as Flower Girls ; Miss Erskine, a Coun- 
try Girl, Mrs. Erskine, a Cottager's Wife ; Lady M» 
Montague, 9i Country Girl ; and the most humour- 
ous of all, Mr. Champneys, an Old Welch Woman 
riding on Horseback with butter and eggs to market^ 
admirably supported. Of the Clowns superiors, 
there were besides, the Prince, as an Ancient Ba- 
ron, Colonel Montgomery, and Ix)rd Edward Som- 
erset in the same dress. To match the Ancient 
Barons there were Miss Strahan, Miss Baldero, and 
Mrs. J. Orde, as Old Maids* Lord and Lady John 
Thynne were in dresses of the last century, an ex- 
cellent couple who ridiculed, by the covering our 
parents wore, the nakedness of the present day. 
The Jews were not numerous, and consisted only 
of Lord Limerick as Shylock, and Sir W. Sheri- 
dan, a Money Lender. We only noticed one Har- 
lequin, Mr. Herbert, the weather being too warm, 
perhaps, for feats of agility. The Sailors were 
Captain Upton, Mr. Pierrepont, and Count Beau- 
jolois. Ainongthe more singular characters were 
the Honorable Mrs. Wynne, as Night, and Mr. 
Wynne in a dress comprehending the costume of 
all nations (not very clearly). Gen. Lenox as a 
Coachman, and Captain H. Townshend as the Bra- 
zm Ma5k,vitVQ both very good characters; Prince 
William of Gloucester seems very adverse to any 
character, as he again appeared in a coloured do- 
mino; Mr. Erskine played the part of a Boarding 
School Miss, paying morning visits, very well; Lord 
Milsingtown was a little noisy as Punch ; Lady 
Smith Bfurgess was well dressed as a Ballad Singer ; 
The two Miss Fordyces, as Fair Slaves, were very 
beautiful ; Miss Eglintov^n accompanied them as 
a Hermit; Lord Paget was admirably dressed as a 
Hussar, and made an elegant appearance ; Lady 
Paget looked beautifully ; Lady Dungannon was 
also one of the most beautiful women in the com- 
pany, and the most elegantly dressed in black lace, 
with silver and diamond chains ; Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and Lady Haggerstone,"werein the Highland dress 
of the forty -second Regiment. Among the others, 
with handsale fancy dresses, were — ^the Ddtches- 
ses of Buccleugh and Beufort ; Marchionesses of 
Winchester, Headfort, Bath, Donegal, and Salis- 
bury ; Ladies Liverpool, C. Jenkinson, Campbell, 
M. Taylor, thrive Thynncs, Harrington, A. M. 
Sta'niiopc, L. M.mners, IMiidmay ; Mm. Malcolm, 
Mrs. i i) J Miss Thompsons. Mr. Thomas Wynne 
Wivnn Ihii chdidcltv ol Charles L with a beaulKui 



womarr hanging oft his arm. Si>eaking rff beailtti 
ful women, we should not omit to nr»tice Ladies C% 
Campbell and Copingham, Mrs. Champneys, and 
A. M. Taylor. Mrs. Thellusson herself was mag». 
nificently dressed in blue and silver without a mask. 
At one o'clock, when mirth began to flag, th« 
great hall was opened to the motley groupe, ha?., 
ingbeen fitted up under the direction of Mr. Thel- 
lusson, with an inn and shops of eveiy description; 
each of which was filled by the undermentioned 
gentlemen, supporting their several characters with 
a degree of wit and vivacity scarcely ever equalled. 
Sir W. W. Wynn and Mr. Thellusson the 
Landlord and Landlady of the Hotel; Mr. CI aT\p- 
neys, as Doctor Galan Aesctdcpe ; Mi\ Wrottcsley, 
as Caleb ^otem; Colonel Armstrong, Jemmy 
Jumps ; Lord Ci-anley , a Jew Broker ; Mr. T. She- 
ridan, a Methodist Preacher in a Tub, highly enter, 
taining; Mr. Giles, m Barber ; Mr. Cox, Jobm; 
Mr. Wm. Fitzroy, Snip the Taylor ; an Irish Gt^ 
tleman, with an excellent song in character, detKn^ 
out whiskey. This party, for nearly one hour, sup- 
ported a constant succession of mirth and good hu- 
mour ; and altho' many of them early in the evening 
had exerted themselves in other characters, parti- 
cularly Mr. Champneys, as an Old Welch Woman 
on horseback, with butter and eggs, wit and repar- 
tee did^not slacken. The supper succeeded, di^)o- 
scd in seven different rooms, and at three o'clock 
the Phantasmagoria opened, and filled up that ra- 
cant moment which the departure of night, and the 
arrival of the morning dawn, might otherwise have 
rendered dull ; at four the gardens optned, and 
displayed all the freshness of spring; It was ivc 
o'clock. 

Many of those who would wish to be considered 
young men of wit, as well as fashion, were as sim- 
ple in mask as they are in general when unmask* 
ed ; and because they are not equal to the support 
of a character, think it sufficient to ornament the 
rooms with their pretty persons. 

LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT POLIO. 

Mr. Oldschool, 
[Your Peter Piper, and hisfwck of pcpjier, have rtcallcd It 
my memory the following jumble of wonh.J 
On Sintac lap, there is a cap, 
And in that cap there is a drap ; 
Take up the cap, drink out the drap. 
And leave the csipr on 6intac tap. 
On the top of Sintac, a* high roountsio of the 
south of Scotland, there is a large *stone, in the 
form of a cap, which genendly contains aqnantitjr 
,of water. A Scatch travelle r, viewing this curiosity, 
his muse produced the above lines. It is for you, 
Mr. Oldschool, to determine whether they be poeti- 
cal or logical* Yours, p. 



THE DRAMA* 

The tragedy^ of The Revenge was perfonned %g 
Covent Garden Theatre for the first time thes^ 
teen years. Cooke seems determined to pat 
Kemble through the entire ran^e of his characOJ^ 
Zanga is not one of those in which he encouatess' 
him with most success ; yet it is a source of \xt^ 
pleasure to the public that talents so respcctal^e 
should be tried in every thing, though they utmy 
in some Instances' fall short of the perfection oTtbi^ 
RosciusoiHtuvyA^Xit. 

' Cooke expressed the stronger passages vidi. 
mtibh force, but he appeared to us to fail shoitin 
the more dellcAte. In the bold,' direct sarcasscaa 
nb man' could surpass him, and hin exultation at t^^ 
acconiplishmentof his tlesign was truly grand^ bcgK 
lie did not appear to enjoy the previous and suboirw 
dinate mischiefs as he went along. Our concef»-- 
tidn of the character supposes it proper to appeMr* 
flelif^ht^d with every new wound given to that pcac^ 
\\'hich it is the ultimate object totally to dcMitnr*. 
In tlie fal;}li^|dj'ji£d cliBsimiilaUoxi p.reparslorjr «j^ 
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the great entanglement, in the arguments urged 
to induce Carlos to resign Lecnora and Alonzo to 
receive lier, great ariand judgment were displayed; 
but the principal excellence was in Zanga's expla- 
nation of the extent of the injuries done to AloJizo^ 
and the declaration that he was the author of them. 
Thus there was much to admire, as there must be 
in every thing that Cooke attempts, unless he en- 
tirely loses sight of himself. Yet we cannot bestow 
that degree of praise on the performance altogether 
that Cooke is intitled to in his best characters. 

Mr. Siddons, in -^/aw^o, acquitted himself admir- 
ably. He displayed with feeling and correctness 
the successive emotions of friendship, honour, con- 
fidence, love, jealousy, and remorse. If not en- 
titled already to rank with our best actors, he is at 
least one of the fairest l.ope of the stage. Mrs. 
Litchfield sustained the part of Leonora with great 
propriety, with much strength of colouring and 
happy discrimination. Mrs. St. Leger, in Isabella^ 
jdid not enter with sufficient earnestness into the 
business in which she took so active a part* Mr. 
Brunton in Carlos was in general languid j but he 
shewed sufficient interest and animation in the 
^cene in which he resigned Leonora to Aionso* 

, MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POJRT TOLIO. 
It is supposed that if the duty of residence were 
generally observed by the clergy, in England, that 
the schism .shops^ as they are nervously called, of 
the- puritans, would 'gi*adually diminish, and that 
true religion would gradually increase. When our 
remarker observes, from the top of any hill, in the 
happy little island of Great- Briton, we behold the 
numerous churches, whidh, by the wisdom, the 
piety, and the liberality of our forefathers have 
been scattered around, we are naturally astonished, 
not that Puritanism and its Inseparable concomitant 
disloyalty should not be destroyed, but that it should 
ever, for a rnoment, have existed. 

A jiving poet; whose admiration of Edmund 
Burke \^d to the composition of a poem entitled 
Innovation, tlius aposti^ophises that sublime genius. 

O thou, in whose emphatic page we trace. 
The glowing beaut ietf of each sister grace, 
As prompt to crown the patriot's ardent vow. 
They lif^ the veil from Wisdom's awful brow ; 
O tbon, whose toils, with equal scorn, defy 
The smooth perversion and the shameless lye; 
The sorry ridicule, which fools impart, 
And the cold sneer which speaks the canker'd heart. 
While, BLEST, by all their country's weal, who prize, 
While, blest, by all the good and all the wise; 
If. in sortte moment of reluctant pause. 
Which toiling Virtue yields to Nature's laws, 
Wlien rustic arts, and rustic converse charm» 
And the light labour of thy cultur'd farm. 
When social trifles smooth the brow of care, 
Tlie Muse shall claim their grateful task to share : 
Oh ! meet her homage with no cold distrust, 
Severely grateful, as severely just. 

The following epitaph on a great arithtnetii:ian 
and accountant, I find in a very pleasant work, en- 
titled " The Meteors ;" 

Truth could not add unto his honest fame, 
Mor malice dare tubtract ^ jot from tamer 
Peaceful his life, no strife he ever made, 
A.nd ditto of his death was justly said 
JJivisioa he ne'er eatt 'tween man and wift. 
He lov'd to multiply, as he lov*d life. 
For simple interest he had many rules. 
But left all compound unto knaves and fools. 

The Editor of the Farmer's Museum always 
"writes sensibly, whenever modern France is his to- 
^jic. His sentiments are correct and prophetic. 
♦* The revolutionizing spirit, which hascharacteriz- 
«;d the French nation for some years past having 
cBubsided, a new system has commenced under the 
r-ci^n of the first B\ionaparte. Such a catastrophe fi*om 
s. ifch traj^ic scenes, was to be expected. All the arti- 
=:;lc& oT upiicul deception arc now dispensctl with, 



and ^vith his wand and word, the chief juggler 
commands j&rej*o begone; and the real monarch for 
life appears, with a power and splendor which 
eclipses that of any of the Bourbons. The people 
were dissatisfied with the government of a mild 
prince. If they had a log for their monarch, like 
the frogs in the fable they mounted on his back and 
insulted him, till Heaven has at last sent them one 
whose little finger is as tiiick as the loins of the for- 
mer. We hear occasionally of conspiracies against 
his life, many of which we presume are forged for 
some political or speculating purpose. Still, it is 
pretty certain there are many restless principals of 
the revolution who are dissatisfied with the politi- 
cal Colossus who strides over them. The exist- 
ence of these characters makes it probable that, 

" Short will be his reign ; his rigid yoke 

And tyrant power will pnny sects provoke; 
And frogs and toads and all the tadpole train 
Will croak to heav'n, from this devouring crane." 

Boswell informs us, that Dr. Johnson once re- 
peated to him with the utmost energy of applause, 
the original of the following lines, translated from 
JUVENAL. The sentiments arc wonderfully no- 
ble, as will be perceived, in Mr. Gilford's version. 

Be brave, be just ; and wben thy country's laws 
CaM thee to witness in a dubious cause, 
Though Philaris place his bull before thine eye, 
And frowning, dictate to thy lips a lie, 
Think it the height of baseness, breath to choose 
Ere Honour ; ind Life*s end far life to lose. 
Life, I recall the word; can he be said 
To live, who merits death ? Ko, he is dead f 
Though Gauran oysters load his sumptuous board 
And o*er his limbs all Vosmo's 9we^t8 k$ {loiir'df 

The following extract from a London print, is 
recommended to the very serious attention of some 
of the Courts of Justice in Pennsylvania, and> in- 
deed in many of the other states. The noise, and 
want of decorum in our Tribunals remind every 
blushing stranger of the bear garden and the brawl- 
ing streets. There are regions, where the inso- 
lence of the vulgar, and the boorishness of clam- 
orous crouds are tamely suffered. There is a 
country too from which we derive our laws, where 
Justice is not only righteously administered, but 
has a voice of dignity, which makes itself heard, 
and exercises a strong arm of power ,to repress the 
tumultuous movements of the rabble.*- 



* 'fhe Editor is very happy to find his opinion on the 
subject corroborated by the good sense of Dr. V. Knox, a 
writer who i8 far from being a foe to rational liberty. 

The existence of society confessedly depends upon a re- 
gular subordmation. What deranges or disturlis this regu- 
larity, even in the idea of the subaltern ranks, shakes the ba- 
sis of society. All, who are raised by civil distinctions 
above the level of natural equality, are under obligations 
CO preserve an appearance of dignity, adequate to their siru- 
att >i\ and correspondent to their real importance. Bespect 
f1 ould be decenily exacfed, wherever it is due, not from a' 
]>rinciple of pride, or from a littleness of mind; butbecaase 
it facilitates the due degrees of necessary acquiescence ; 
because it regulates the complex movements of the political 
machine. Even formality and dress, though futile \\\ them- 
selves, v/hen abstractedly considered, have been preserved 
with care, in the flourishing period oi an empire, because 
they tended to promote tranquillity. They excited an awe 
among the rude and the refractory which ensured a ready 
submission to legal authority. Let Philosophy boast its 
pretensions, we are yet so consthuted, that not only the 
uncultivated, but the enlightened also, are powerfully affect- 
ed by external appearance. He, who is in the useful and 
sacred office of distributing Justice, must endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude rut^un and the miscreant of society. 
There is a beauty in decorum, which renders the assump- 
tion of external dignity, when it is supported by mental and 
ofBcial importance, agreeable as well as venerable. 
■ I find in looking timoClithero's Life of Judge Black- 
stone, that *' after be became a Judge, be thought it bis duty 
to keep strictly up to forms, and not to lessen the respect, due 
to the dignity and gravity of his office, by any outward levity 
of behaviour." 

.An accomplished character of antiquity, skilled in every 
part of forensic duty, and of forensic dignity, thus describes 
ihe decorum of a magistrate. 

Est proprium munus magistratus intelligcrc se gerere pei"- 
sonam civluttisi debereque ejus dignitatem ti decus su&tinere. 



Let the following article be read, and, for the 
sake of decency, for the sake of di^nity> for the 
advancement of business, and for the promotion of 
Justice, let us hope that all indecorous tumult in 
our Tribunals may hereafter be legally quelled. 

" The audience in Guildhall was yesterday (14th 
June) very noisy, and interrupted the proceedings 
of the court of king's bench several times ; — at 
length the Chief Justice inquired whose duty it was 
to keep silence, and being informed it was the she- 
riff's he immediately stopped the proceedings in 
the cause, until the under sheriff made his appear- 
ance. His lordship then informed him, that // was 
ft that they should be able to administer the justice of 
t.\; country tvithout interruption* '* I understand, 
sir," said he, " that it is your duty to order silence 
kept ; I therefore fine you 5l. for your negligence ; 
and unless silence be hereafter observed^ I shall have 
recurrence to the same means to enforce your atten- 
tion to your duty." 

Another circumstance is sufficiently momentous 
to deserve the attention of our law officers, in gen- 
eral, and the writer of this article hopes that none 
will be so uncharitable, or so incorrect, as to sup- 
pose the remark is invidious, when he calls upon 
all concerned to reflect how little reg^d is paid to 
what maybe called the costume o^ih^ Court. Men 
of great talents and of incorruptible integrity who 
administer Justice from many an elevated bench 
with equal ability and uprightness, are too careless 
of their exterior. They are negligent of dress ; 
they are not always awake to their dignity. Nmv, 
as mantis modified, and especially ^ society is 
modified, in this country, it is not mt^rely pleasing, 
but of singular utility^ that Justice should be de- 
corously arrayed. An ^rmined robe, or sable silk 
arc things trivial in themselves, but if the magis- 
trate, thus invested, command the respect of the 
crowd, or inspire awe in the criminal, tlien is dress 
itself a subject of no trivial interest. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A very general objection to the plan of this pa- 
per is occasioned by our sometime neglect of Politi- 
cal Disquisitions. These shall have tlieir turn. 
Perhaps, the Editor is inordinate in his lov« of 
Literature. But his attachment to topics of a per- 
manent, rather than of a fleeting character may be 
justified by the classical Dr. Km«x, who has exer- 
cised his pen, in the service both of the Nation, and 
the Muses. Though Politics, a subject adapted to 
raise the passions, engross the thoughts of most 
men, yet Reason informs me a community may be 
most permanently and importantly served, by th« 
peaceful labours of the Student. I will not dei-o- 
gate from the glory of arms, or the merit of political 
conflicts, but I will say that he effects a durable and 
substantial good to society, who labours to diffuse 
the light of Literature. He sows seeds of excel- 
lence, which, if the soil be not ungrateful^ may spring 
up to aggrandize empires; and of virtues, which 
may, in future ages, bless and exalt human nature. 
When temporary subjects shall have passed away, 
like the morning dew, those which are intended to 
promote a real and universal good, will continue to 
diffuse a beneficial influence. 

BiBo quotes the example and the precept of Sir 
William Jones, to justify his Invocation lo tne be- 
witching Powers of Madeira and Melody, and hopes 
that some of the maladies of the mind will yield t# 
a charm, like this, 
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If Wine and Music have the power, 
To ease the sickncss of the Soul; 

JLet Phoebus every string cxploi*e. 
And Bacchus fill the sprightly bowl. 

The Imitation of Cotton's « Fire Side" is pcr- 
^cc^\^ '^^ ^^^ taste. Tiic politics which the poet 
A^^\xVe%j tU^ Editor detests. 

Digitized by L^OOQIC 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

SONNET TO ELIZA. 

Tho' love has often sway'd this hearti 
And bade it glow with all his firesy 

Yet ne'er before did he impart 
Such gentle thoughts, such soft desires* 

I do not feel that ardent fiamet 
Too fierce for reason to controul ; 

But passions far too sweet to name> 
That sink in languishment the souL 

Elisa, language is too weak 

To say how fully I was blest. 
When the soft blush o'erspread thy cheek ; 

And clasp*d in transport to my breast, 
I heard thy voice, in words divine, 

Tell me each trembling wish was mine. 



raOM THE ITALIAN. 

How fortime deceptive was smiling of late ! 
Now dark are the clouds that o'ershadow my fate ! 
Such gloom hides the scene that once teem*d with 

delight, 
That hope has not radiance to banish the night. 

The mind of refinement may anxiously try. 
The arrows of grief and misfortune to fly ; 
But vainly shall try, if th' attempt to oppose, 
The bosom of beauty partake in its woes. 



0. 



AN EXPOSTULATION. 

Shall Orpheus be forever prais'd, 
Because a shade from hell he raia'd. 
And I neglected here remain. 
Whose /fife could drive it back again ? 
Tho' Pluto wept (so great his skill !) 
And snakes round furies' heads grew still ; 
His charms Td break, make Pluto roar, 
And snakes, entwining, hiss encore! 

TO A RINGLET OF HAIR. 

Dear relique of the gentle maid. 
Who rules unrivaird in my heart; 

Oft round her polish 'd brow you play 'd| 
Or careless, unconfin'd by art, 

O'er her white bosom's graceful swell, 
(Unconscious of the blissful scene, 

Where lurking loves delight to dwell) 
Have lain, in apathy serene. 

Alas ! like me, di^sever'd now 

From where you would forever grow ; 
No more to wreath around her brow, 

Or, careless, on her bosom flow, 

What is your worth ? — Oh ! ever dear, 
While fancy, living on her charms, 

Can recollect the standing tear. 

When fortune from her circling arms. 

With scowling mien, and brow severe, 
Tore me— -alas 1 from her so true— « 

For then Eliza plac*d you here. 
And strove, but could not say adieu. 



l^ROM TUK ITALIAN. 

Where shall I go, dearest Zaira? 

What shall I do, far from thee? 
Maid beloved ! maid adored ! 

O, Bpeak thou— speak thou for me ! 



THE PORT FOLIO. 

How docs fortune joy to sever. 
Hearts that feel a mutual glow ! 

Blight each bud ofpromis'd pleasure, 
And plant deep the thorns of woe ! 



TRANSLATION OF A FRENCH GLEE. 

Of old. Philosophers declar'd 

From any thing without them 
No happiness could e*er be founds— 

And which of us will doubt them? 

Then since this wine, which smiles so sweet, 

And strives so much to win us, 
Can give no happiness without, 

Let's try its power within us. a. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FBON THE SHADES BKLOW, 
GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED POETS. 

Why how now, friend Richard ? Because a man's 

dead, 
Will you break off acquaintance ? d' ye think he 

can't read ? 
Had you sent a small packet by Charon, post paid, 
It had safely arrived— -he's a trusty old blade; 
However, I hate to be churlish and crusty. 
Or stand upon forms— so resolve to write first t* yc. 

Know then that my will was first finish'd— -that done, 
I had nothing to do, but to die and be gone. 
Well, in due form of law, then I fairly departed^ 
And quickly and safely was hither transported. 
As I know you are curious in search of things 

strange, 
I'll relate what I found by my whimsical change. 

The poets, both Grecian and Roman of old. 
Of whom we so many fine things have been told. 
Live here in great state, are grandees of the court. 
To whom all the modems most humbly resort. 
Yet few find admittance, or favour with those. 
So poor their appearance, so shabby their clothes; 
Some, indeed, a small pittance, or place, may 

obtain;^ 
But the rest are a sad ragged crew in the main : 
In short, the whole tribe are at best, but so so. 
As you'll find by their state and employment below. 

Old Chaucer and Drayton I found in good plight, 
And Shakespeare and SpeiK:er appear pretty tight; 
They've each a small freehold, tho' troth bounded 

in sore. 
And live not unlike to our poor knights of Windsor. 
Ben Johnson tells ale on the side o' the hill. 
And Beaumont and Fletcher go halves in a mill. 
But Denham enjoys a small post in the state. 
And Dorset and Juvenal's grown very great ; 
Whilbt poor sir John Suckling is but a knife grinder. 
And Cowley, poor Cowley's a lacquey to Pindar. 

Friend Wilmot's a mountebank, Villiers his droll, 
Charles Sedley their toad eater, Howard their fool. 
Old Milton still blind, but much in request, 
With Homer and Virgil, and most of the best; 
And Addison lately assign'd for his guide. 
Enjoys a small place and a pension beside: 
Old Naso and Waller most hugely agree. 
But Ar'stotle t'other day cudgelled poor Lee. 

But Butler of »11 looks the best let me tell ye. 
Has money, good clothes, and can now fill his beHy ; 
Is lately prefer'd as his highness's jester. 
For which he per diem has two and a tester. 
In troth I was glad to sec Butler so mended. 
Who had suffer'd so greatly before he descended. 



Old Dryden sells nectar, an excellent dram, 
And Shadwell is kept by a weiihJiy old dame , 
He was always a lover, you know, «( the same 
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Rough Wycherly sells penknives, razors and 

scissars. 
And Otway pincushions, essence, and tweezers. 
Tom Brown's a black shoe boy, and carries a link* 
A sad dirty whore's bird, and lies in a sink ; 
Joe Haines and Dick Estcourt are poor, but yet 

merry, 
And Philips for's highness makes cyder and perry; 
But Plautus and Terence, both weaJthy and able. 
Have Uken friend Congreve to wait at their table. 

Behn, Manley, Centlivre, I found In the stocks, 
It seem'd they'd purloin'd the Muses' foul smocks; 
hy washing and scouring, they are now forc'd t6 

live. 
No wonder, poor devils, they sought thus to thrive. 

Johnny Crown keeps a raree show, Farquluir's a 

sutler. 
And Horace has made Matthew Prior his butler# 
Nat Rowe waits on Sophocles, has a good ^aceoolt^ 
But Hughes stUl is poor, though he puts a ^ood 

^ce on't. 
TomDurfey sings ballads and cobbles old shoes, 
And honest Dick Steele runs about with tha bcwiU 

HereLare more, but so ragged, so p6dr and 80 tadf 
'Twere a shame you ahould know, their conditioD'a 

so bad. 
As for me, I am just advertis'd to be let, 
So what will become of me, cannot tell yet. 
I can rhyme, comb a wig, shave, pick up a w..«.t 
And few of the moderns I think can do more. 
When once 1 am settled, I'll write you agaiOf 
Till then your old friend, honest Dick, I remain. 

PARODY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

••.«• How crowd the numbed to yon bark! 

There will we go and let the sound of money 

Chink in our ears ; such bustle at high noon 

Delight, the griping trade of usury ; 

Look at the notes ; see how the heavy desks 

Are thick o'er laid with eagles of bright gold : 

There's not the lowest clerk, whom we beholdf 

But in his station like an angel talks \ 

Still issuing out the cash to keen-eyed claimstntSi 

Such glee is in receiving dividends ; 

But, while these humble cots oi Poverty 

Do vilely close us in, we cannot share the^n, 

Come,.ho ! and »^in a new attempt to please" 

What duteous touches pierce your grandam's ear 

To draw out from her stock ; for what ihe poets— > 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 

floods, 
Is nought to bills made payable at sight. 
The man that hath no money in his purse 
Nor cannot meet with credit, on hisname^ 
Is fit for treasons^ mobs^ equality ; 
The motions of his spirit are sly as theft 
And his aflections dark as treachery-'— 
Let no such man be trusted . . 

Merchant of Vem* 

EPIGRAM 

ON THE LATE BLOPEMEKT OF LADT SPENCSK Will 
THE K£V« SCR.N. 

Mr. N " ' is a man of some note 

Then why at his cloth take ofience. Sir? 

If no one would be in his coat^ 
We ail of us wish for his Spencer. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
^TBAnLATBD rn OM TfiB OBBMAV OF BITLOW. 

rOk THK PORTFXjLIO. 
60VTINUATI0N OF VABT TH^ SECOlfD. 

CHAPTER X. 

American small game^ 

1 sbttll say only b few words about the game, and 
thote,ODly of the smaller kind of game. The larger 
tort, such as deer, bears, elks, moose, bisons, or as 
Chey are commonly called, buffaloes, are to be found, 
the three last only westward of the Allegany moun- 
« tain, and deer and bears, only westward of the filue 
mountain. There are however, some deer upon 
Long Island, and in the barren parts of New-Jersey. 
There is in America, thank God, no turning out 
ofstagSflohunt for mere pleasure. Whoever can 
take the deer by surprise, shoots him. It is not 
much to the honour of the naturalists, that they 
have not yet astertained, whether the Virginian 
dee^, be % roe-buck or an hart, or the connecting 
link between the two. 

. '.The wild turkey might likewise be reckoned 
among the lai^e game. They arc to be found 
only in the western region», or near the Allegany 
mountain. 

The small game is as follows. Hares, which ap- 
pear to be an intermediate species between hares 
. and rabbits; they are much smaller than the hare, 
. and not larger than the rabbit of Europe. They 
are scarcely seen at all, the whole summer through ; 
J they TQU3t bnng forth their young in holes under 
. ground. . Their flesh is white, like that of rabbits, 
^ and insipid ; excepting the legs, which are good. 
They always sit in a bush, and being surrounded 
with much prickly shrubbery, the dogs cannot well 
Atart thenv Spaniels will not answer the purpose ; 
liounds are the best for it, and fox hounds in par- 
Cioular excellent. They sit so firm, that the bush 
jnay be beaten a long time befoi*e they will start. 
7hey run like hares and not like rabbits. They 
mx^ but thinly strewed .about the country, and are 
i^eldom to be found in the fields. This chace can 
t»j no means be compared with the European hare 
Jaiiuting. On account of their smallness and swift- 
za^ssy they areh^ri^er to shoot than the European 
lBau*es, and owing to the same smallness, many of 
ttmem must be killed, to make a tolerably good 
clsmse. They are sometimes shot likewise in Uieir 
laoles. 

foxes are very scarce. There are racoons only 

ix%_ the large forests. Squirrels constitute a consi- 

der-able branch of this small chace. They emigrate 

xf% autumn. Tbey are shot upon trees. There 

WLir^ dogb trained for ihe purpose; which stand still 

m.T^€%. howl under trees upon wliich squirrels are 

^Ginched ; whereupon th^ hunter shoots them down. 

'X^he woodcock broods in Pennsylvania, and draws 

ecB ctie southward in October and November; it re* 

ea^^r^^s again in March, to Pennsylvania, and the 

e»ei9<fi' middle states. The American woodcock 

«w^«r i>^bs five and an half ounces, and is only half as 

r^LZ'S'^ ^^ ^^^ European, which weighs eleven ounces. 

E<. Ia^bs a reddish grey brca!>t and belly. Its back is 

yft-«> wn and.spotttl$U It has ail«ep red glittering 



appearance, as it flies, and has a shrill piping note 
in the air. It flies straight forward, and is easy to 
shoot upon the wing, though very hard when in 
the bush. The young ones may be shot as early 
as July : they keep at that time in the meadows, 
and may be killed in great numbers, as the young 
ones have not sti'ength to fly well. In August, 
however, they retire into the bushes. I have been 
told that the old ones often take the young brood 
upon their backs, and fly away with them. Their 
taste is various : many arc excellent ; others have 
a dry, tough flesh, and are very lean, according to 
what has been their food. They are found along 
the brooks, in the bushes, and are hunted with 
spaniels. 

The American partridge is smaller than the com- 
mon grey one of Europe, and not much larger than 
a quail ; it seems to be an intermediate bird, be- 
tween the quail and the partridge. It has how- 
ever all the habits of the partridge ; and is found 
in flocks. It is aflirmed that the whole flock lay 
their eggs in one nest, and relieve one. another in 
brooding over them by turns. They are common- 
ly found in bushes along the water. They have 
much more red in their colours than the common 
grey partridge; they have instead of a red, a yel- 
low circle round the eyes. They fly swifter than 
the European partridge, and being also smaller, 
they are hard to shoot. Their flesh is very tender 
and has an excellent taste« 

The snipe is exactly like that of Europe, and ap- 
pears in Pennsylvania as in Europe, in the spring 
and autumn. 

The Pennsylvanian pheasant, properly belongs 
to the woodcock species; there is however nothing 
black in its feathers, but brown, grey, and whitish 
waving lines; all these colours are not clean, but 
diily. This is the finest feathered game in the 
middle states. They are always in the woods, 
along brooks and rivers,but are likewise to be found 
upon the most arid rocks. They are uncommonly 
fond of bilberries, which 1 believe are likewise called 
blackberries. M. de Bufibn calls them collared 
hens. They raake^ a great noise when they take 
wing; They fly astonishingly swift, though straight 
forward, so that they are very diflicult to shoot in 
the bush. Their flesh is white and tender, and 
uncommonly well tasted. Their young may be 
shot as early as the month of July, and are then 
extremely delicate food. Some few of them are 
still to be found not far from Philadelphia, west-, 
ward of the Schuylkill, as also round Gemiantown ; 
but only a few. Not far from Lancaster too, there 
are some : but they are in great numbers, only 
westward of the blue mountain, and especially 
along the Susquehannah. They are not much 
larger than the grey partridge* They have a col- 
lar of black feathers round the neck. They make 
a noise like a drum, whereby they betray them- 
selves. The Americans who can shoot nothing 
flying, shoot them when they settle upon trees 
after being started ; they do this, where they are 
still numerous, and have not grown shy. They 
may be hunted with spaniels ; but then the dog 
must search for them close before the hunter, be- 
cause otherwise he would see nothing in the wood, 
when the dog should come to a stand* The Ame* 



rican partridge likewise settles sometimes upon 
trees. From all this it appears sufliciently clear^ 
that a man must be a very good shot indeed, ti^ 
kill much game in America. 

It is proper to observe further for the informa- 
tion of hunters, that the pheasants commonly kee^ 
together in pairs, so that when one has taken flight, 
he may hold himself ready to shoot at the othen 
The finest of all the wild fowl in America, is thd 
species of woodcock, called by Buffon the snolt^ 
mercury, on account of two feathers which loob 
like small wings at the back of its head. I believe 
it is also called the Pennsylvania woodcock, o^ 
woodcock of Hudson's Bay. It is called in Engltftk 
a grouse. 

It is altogether as large as an European wood 
cock, or as a capon. It is found only upon Long- 
Island, in certain barren plains in New-Jersey, not 
far from Betlilehem in Pennsylvania, on the blue 
mountain, and to the westward of it; in short| 
wherever there is dry, barren land. On the Sus- 
quehannah, and to the westward of that river, thore 
is not one of them to be seen. I'hey are fondest of 
dry, barren plains, grown oyer with wha^are called 
in America, ground-iiGprns. This shrub is but 
three, or at most four feet high. They brood in 
these bushes, and are found together in covey^like 
partridges. Such a flock of them often amounts to 
the number of twenty. It requires a strong spaniel 
to beat them up in these bushes. The flock lays 
very much dispersed about in the morning, and in 
the evening, when they feed. After many of them 
have been shot, there are others often remaining^ 
which keep still : they must therefore be carefully 
hunted up. The dogs must not chace^ after tht 
shot, for if they do« the hunter, while reloading, will 
have the mortification to see the birds starting 
up on all sides. They are likewise shot sitting, ia 
the evening and morning in autumn, after the buck- 
wheat harvest has been gathered in ; for they are 
very fond of buck- wheat fields. I have at such 
times seen them come in flocks of twenty and thirty 
at a time. The hunter conceals himself in such H 
field, behind a fence, or digs himself a hole in thb 
ground. After a shot, the birds flew back to the 
bushes, but within five minutes, one of the male 
birds appeared, as the leader of the troop, and 
perched upon the fence to reconnoitre, and call tlie 
others. Hereupon tliey came altogether, and the 
ground was quite strewed with them ; more of them 
were then shot : upon which they once more dis- 
appeared, to return again after a few minutes; and 
thus the sport continued, until it was dark. 

They are esteemed in America as the finest tast- 
ed game* Their flesh is black. They are said \m 
be poisonous in the month of February, because 
they feed at that time upon the kalmia berty. The 
pheasants are likewise said to be poisonous at times. 

The plover is a very delicate bird. A bird oF 
passage. They are plenty in September. They 
are shot flying, for they draw nearer, when they arc 
whistled after. 

The wild pigeons, are not so abundant in the 
Atlantic states as they have been heretofore. Tbey 
take their flight noWj t Sri'gh the It^s. inhttbitc^ 

wcatcmpart^ JzedbyVjOi3 
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There Is a f^rcaler rarlctj' of wild ducks in Amc« 
rica, than in Europe* A very large sort of cluck, 
with handsome plumage, is called by them in Eng- 
lish, the canvass duck.^ Wild ducks however, are 
not tcry plenty upon the rivers of the Atlantic 
states, and are therefore more abundant upon the 
north-western lakes. Wild geese are principally 
found in considerable numbers, only upon the sea 
coast ; they are larger than those of Europe. 

In ihe thrush kind, America is poor. There is 
only the red breasted robin, which is very common, 
that can be accounted of that number. These 
brood in Pennsylvania, and their young, which have 
a very good taste, are shot in July. 

The black bird, so called, belongs properly to 
the starling tribe. They are in excessiv. quanti- 
ties, and do much damage to the com ; on t*»e 
other hand, they devour many insects, which, since 
they have been thinned away, constantly grow more 
troublesome, and do great injury to the trees* 
There are wo sparrows. What in America they 
call a lark, has a yelk>w breast and Is hirger than 
that of Eiin^. But it neither soars into the air, 
tior enlivens the €elds by its song like its European 
namesake; I do not believe it belongs to tbe lark 
tribe. Fut it has a Very good taste. Veiy few 
birds are met in the woods. A solemn stillness 
prevails throughout them, interrupted only by the 
sereanling of croWs. The ^nly singing btrd in 
America which can oe conipared with the ttightin- 

• ^e is the mocking bird, wlikh is however in Phi- 
ladelphia very scarce. ' 

I must farther inform the lovers of hunting, that 
Htk Amnrfca their dogs are subject to very danger- 
ous distempers^ Tlie dimate is very adverse to 
them. Dogs mu^ be imported from E\irope, for 
they degifnttfate in America. Madness among 
Ihem is frequent. And they perish, when they 
%v^beAt themselves. 

CHAPTER XI. 

. ^ci^hbrnirho^ ^ Fhiladt\phi^ Road to Lancuster* 
Neighbour hopd c/ Lancaster* 

By addlngf here, the remarks inade in my several 
txcui-sions in Amerita, most of which were made 
On f66t, 1 propose to illustrate most of the opinions, 
Which 1 have eiptessed. But first, I must say 
liomething of the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 

This tieighbotifh'ood is very handsome, thoujjh 

* tiot thrtt wTiich Wjrflers upon the city. You must 
f>;o half a German mile (two English miles) from 
itiie city t>efore you find iiny thing ihterc;Ting. 
Close upon the city, the English have cut down all 
the trees. All is bald, and full of filth from the 
eity. It is only on the Schuylkill that the ncigh- 
tourbbod is truly enchanting. Gently rising hihs, 
♦n^wned with elegant country seats border on both 
sides the bed of this romantic river. Five English 
•^ilcs above the city are the falls of the Schuylkill, 
Vhere it fl<.AVs through a range of Grahite. The 
lieighbourhood here is romantic. A large brook 
pours into the Schuylkill, not far from the fall. Its 
banks are naked rocks, out of which trees, however, 
grow. 

A mixture of hiffs, vallies, clear streams, mea- 
dows and agreeable shrubbery, make the neigh- 
t)ourhood round Germantown very charming. 
Some elegant villas, and still more pretty country 
Jieats, further^ encreaie the beauty of this enchant- 
ing picture. Germantown is a village handsomely 
iHiilt, and consisting of one very long street. It 
lies at the back of a high hill, and enjoys a 
very clear and wholesome air. The banks of the 
Delaware, on the other hand, are very flat and un- 
interesting. The opposite shore of New-Jersey, is 
"a flat sandy plain, grown over with bushes. 

The neighbourhood around Philadelphia, to 
some distance, is however, by no means fruitful. 
They can raise upon it scarontly any wheat, on ac- 
l^uut of tiie quaudcits oi garlic with which the 
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ground is filled. The land is somewhat better for 
grass. 

Westward of the Schuylkill the land is barren 
and dry. The road to Lancaster which runs di- 
rectly west, (LiOKfister being only about five mi- 
nutes northward of Philadelphia) is, as far as the 
village of Downingstown, very uninteiesting, 
DoAvningstown, is half way to Lancaster.^ and thir- 
ty-three English miles irom 1 hiladelphia. At 
Downingstown you come near to the chain ol 
mountains, which bound the valley of Lancaster on 
the south eastern side. The south eastern side of 
tills mountain would be uncommonly well adapted 
to the cultivation of the vine. Not far from Down- 
ingstown? flows an arm of the Brandy wine. The 
civilization of a people may be recognized in the 
name of their rivers. The Indian names arc most- 
ly well sounding, such as Susquehannah, Allej;any, 
Ohio, &c. But by the name of Brandywine, you 
discover at once what sort of people they were who 
gave it to this beautiful river. 

At Downingstown, the first inn, is kept by a 
Quaker family. They entertain you pretty well, 
but make you pay well too, and the people of the 
house have the disobliging manners common to 
quakers. I can however, recommend to travellers 
the necond inn. 

There ftre two ways over the above mentioned 
chain of mountains; the old« and the new made 
road, fn travelling by the old way, you have an 
excellent prospect from the top of the moimtain 
upon the valley of Lancaster. Nothing but water 
is wanting to the landscape seen from that spot, 
to gitc it an extraordinary degree of beauty. Fields, 
meadows, small groves, good looking farms, htlls, 
vallies, are aM here, and at a distance, the horizon 
in blue obscurity, bounded l>y an high mountain 
top, called the south mountuin. It ib the nearest 
hill t*p to the blue mountain. 

Upon the turnpike road you have no such fine 
prospect, though it crosses alike, the mountains* 
But on the other hand this neighbourhood has its 
appropriate beauties. A torrent rustles over the 
rocks by the side of the way, with its clear, though 
foaming stream. On both sides of the road rise 
mountains, or rather rocks covered with wood. 

The chain of mountains is very broad, and when 
you have ascended them, they sink very gradually 
again, on the Lancaster sk!e, so that you format 
first no advantageous idea of the fertility so much 
celtbrated, of the county of Lancaster; for the 
neighbourhood is very arid. But you soon come 
to the fruitful loam, which distinguishes the coun-' 
ty of Lancaster above all the rest of Pennsylvania. 

One English mile distant from Lancasteryou cross 
overthegreatConestoga, upon abridge. This river 
has rocky banks, and meanders between woody 
hills until it faHs into the Susquehannah. The 
country here is high. The Conestoga pours itself 
between two woody mountains into that superb 
river, which here, is very wide : on the opposite 
western shore, the blue mountains rise in pictu- 
resque forms, and it is here interspersed with nu- 
merous islands. 

The little Conestoga falls into the larger vv9^r 
of that name, five English miles above the m^uth 
of the latter. The banks oi the, great Cooesroga 
are romantic ; those of the httle Conestoga have a 
soft, pleasing beauty. They exhibit the. image of 
plenty* Luxuriant meadows adorn its4)anks, mk) 
their beauty is further ornamented with rose 
bushes. In other places its clear silvery waters 
rolling over gravel, are overshadowed by hedges 
of willows. It is divided into numerous canals to 
improve more extensively the fertility of the mea- 
dows. Here it murmurs, in alight water ialts. 
Tiiere it flows so lazily along, that the eye can 
scarcely perceive the motion of the water. H«r<j 
at the proper seasons of tiu: year, liie ruu breasted 
wood snipes may be shou The plover, the cooing 



turtle dove, and the pretty American partridgt, 
delight also in these pleasant fields. 

The strong scented meadows, are bounded by 
gen'ly rising small hills, on the sides of which, fruiu 
lul fields and small groves alternately sucieed one 
another, and which being beautified by well bulk 
country seats and huit gaidens, exhibit a vaiie- 
gated landscape to the eye. This is an Arcadian 
region, but its inhabitants are by no means of that 
description. 

Between the great and the little Conestoga, tad 
nearly at an equal distance from both, stands die 
city of Lancasicr. built upon the side of an hitt. In 
travelling to it upon the turnpike road frojix PUa- 
delphici, the finest prospect is upon the high hills 
along the great Conestoga, where Woods and fiel(fa 
appear in a picturesque reciprocal succession, a&d 
wr.U built fiirm houses in romantic siiuatioDs eo. 
livei> the picture. 

The German Lutheran church in Lancaster, &a9 
an haiidsome steeple which gives a charuiiniap. 
pearance to the city. In general the red and wlAt 
colours of the liouses, together with th« (^rets of 
so many gardens, forms a smiling .pictutie^.iifl.ea 
you look down upon the city from the neighbour- 
ing hills. This place would be very good lor U^ 
cultivation of the vine. 1 he little Conestoga jkkis 
good eels. The numerous mill dams prevent die 
shad fi'om proceeding up the SusqueiMiuiih Afo 
this little river. 

1 his neighbourhood is at least for Uie prtsot, 
on account of its high cultivation, Che Faradtke tk 
the Atlantic states, and lor thu ouIUvjKmo ^ii in* 
debied to the Germans. 

CHAPTER Xlf. 

youmey to ihe branches ojthe SusquetiamtfJu 

in May, 1796, 1 made an excursion toirwda the 
north west, up the SusquehanRah, to BQ&liQf)^ 
Noitliumberland and the western braficli ^lU 
river, upwards, to Deirytown which is'idsotsM 
Lcwistown. Trom Lancaster to TTiililii tfcisi. 
at the foot of the south moumaift, it the noiWs 
boundaries of Lancaster oou^ity the land is coib* 
nuaiiy ascending^ it is unimer«^mg« and thenetitr 
you approach to Elisabeth town, the more Iwtti 
it grows. Elisabeth town h a <iirty viHugc, inliA- 
bited by cut-purse inh keepers. From hMaJMk- 
town to Mi«kiletAwni, a distance of ci^st Etiglnik 
miles, you cross over the south tnountaiiit which is 
here not at all iiigh, but very bioit<l. After ^nsto- 
tng over this TiUMiutain, you coiHe«|xrA tkc^^uifes 
of the Swataia, a river not 4nconsidt5TaUr, iAt 
which, in the morning and evening is c oiet <e tfwlfli 
unhealthy vapours, whifoh give fevers and fluxes lo 
tho inhabitants. Bilddletown is rather It iar^ ttt> 
lage, built of log houses. Hefe are numerous wfSlk 
upon the Bwatara. From Mrdtfletown to 
burg, the road goes along by the Sulqoel 
The soil is-sandy. Oii the western hsath 
of mountains joins close upon the river 
pai*alkl with it. 

Harlrisburg is a place for fevers, and 
the yellow fever. 1 fell here into the elufdtartC 
one of my own countrymen, a Magdcbm ^tt^' lifci 
keeps an inn, and made me pay half a guitwAfct* 
meah Shortly after, he stole and ran aiMK^* I 
dined in company with some merchants ef 'VUk* 
delphia, who would not hear a woid of nlMCi 1 't^ 
commended, if there must be an aristocrat 
the' aristocracy of the wise and virtuous. 

In the afternoon I proceeded as laras Mr«. 
Iister% who being mentioned in Kir Cooper^ 
ib known in Europe. Cooper has txtcfislvcsly « 
as I found, accuruteiy described \m phaHattoasa 
a model, lie is r«ally one of the mosi 
iarmers in America. He likewise keeps 
in the American inns a well provided tdxie 
not be ntxpected. They gcTieraliy give tea tit 
ior supper. ii<M^er4fet M^AUialer'S} weiikil exxK 
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iMk tm^isr.i b-e«<l 3*4 l><Utcp, ft>r which I 
pai<l two shillings, it must not be supposed tiiat 
the cheapness will increa^ with the distance from 
Ike sea-ports. Here, m the mountninsy I found 
every things enormously dear. 

M^Allisler lives in the gap wbere the Susque- 
hannah flows through the fiiue moiintain. The 
country is wild and romanticy but barren* The 
rtfer makes a fall where it dividoa the mountain; 
this happens at every chain of mountains through 
Which it flows. The rocks are there always in 
the same direction with the summit of the moun- 
tlMn. 

Harrisburg b situated on a plain, close upon 
tlie bankS: of the Susquehannah, wiiich forms 
here several agreeable islands. This boasted 
Tbgion has otherwise nothing remarkable. The 
place is over- run wrth lawyers ; a class of men 
who have shewn themselves so devoted in Europe 
to democracy, btit who are, m America, wholly 
aristocratic They inveighed incessantly against 
tibe forced loan in ["Vjince. " A fine freedom ! 
forsooth !" was their exclamation* 

from Harrisburg to McAllisters^ a distancd of 
wvf;;n English miles, the road proceeds along 
€tk^ level banks of the Susquehannah, which here 
floir& in ti*ant|ttil majesty ah>ifig. The BKie moun- 
tain^ extending like a wait frbm* noith^ast to 
iloiitb-west, form here an handsome prospect. 
These banks ore interspersed with welUbuilt housesr; 
the soil, however, is u sffnUy loavi^ ; and is not 

Atf McAllister's wc met a certain Mt*. W— 

with his yuung, and interesting oaughter, who 

teedsed not to hove so much regai^d for her 

Wtnotbed lover, Mr* M. aA he had for her* Mr* 

IV-"^^ is a land speculatot*, suddenly grown 

rich; who resides at Sunbury on account of his^ 

speculations* The most favourable period foi* 

land speculations was from 1791 to 1796; in 

iihioy mstanccs 100,000 dollars were made in 

if#o months time out of 100. The astonishing 

me m the price of produce, occasioned by the 

JBoropean war, and pushed on by usurers, natu- 

mtUf f^ave a rapid appretiation tfi lands. I speak 

only ai uncultivated lauds* Suppose for instance.^ 

one hundred thousand acres are purchased for 

SIS many dollars* The purchaser pays not more 

than two thousand dollars immediately down in 

can^* asid (br the remainder {^s a bond, pro- 

mtoing payment by installments of the whole 

. sum ; jNut in four years for example, and the 

%hote in six* The land rises, and the purchaser, 

ibr his two thousand, or his twenty thousand 

dollars that he has paid, sells it again for two 

nyillaiis* These great sums will, mdeed, never 

be paid, because the fall of lands, which, in 

1797, has already begun must draw after it 

mimcroiia bankruptcies among the land usurers. 

0tit^ in the meantime, they have, during five 

^wra, warmed their imagination with the pleasant 

plospeCt of enormous sums, and have made large 

Eats upon small sums by. the appreUation of 
purchase monies* A man who purchases 
hauKlixid thousand acres for as many dollars^ 
aoUs them again for two millions, makes 
im Ms o«rn fancy, a profit of eighteen hundred 
titowaod dollars: but if he paid five thousand 
S4>H:furm earnest money, and receives twenty 
tliousand Ms actual profit is only of fifteen 
tliocisand dollars s for as- to realising the rejnainiiig 
giormous sums, that will be out- of the question* 
T*taese suc:cessful land speculatioi^s, and the spenu- 
bricfc^ spirit kindled by them, have had, since 
) 7S^ 1* SL pitxiigious efiect in corrupting the morals. 
J^<^€^k:, air ho were formerly poor, and who without 
iabo«ir» ^Pvithout doing any thin^ usefiil, have 
fgr^yifu suddenly rich, wallow in the filth of sensual 
pal«a&uresi* Hence arisen ihrougbout the whole 
people, mxi eagerness to be < ich witho;nt industry, 
prith<Htf UM^ttl labour* Sutch a niUiomi spirit 



must very, soon cease, or hurry the nation lato 
the most wretched condition. This monsti*ous 
evil, which evt^ry one aui*ely will acknowledge to 
be such, might hare been cut up at oiKe, by the 
roots, if a tax had been laid upon uncultivated 
lands. A settled medium^price for the produce of 
the land, which the farmers themselves wish, 
would have been likewise highly advantageous to 
productive/ industry. As soon as this meditmi 
pri^e was ex<:eeded, the exportation should hnv^ 
been immediMtely prohibited, as in all toleralily 
well governed countries is always practiced, llie 
conseqtKrnces advantageous to agriculture from 
this, would have been, that lands would have risen 
in price, solely and exclusively, by the improve- 
meiits and ameliorations which intelligent farmers 
should have made upon them, and of course by 
an augmcntatton of their intrinsic worth ; but in 
no sort whatever, by the mere circumstance that the 
li,uropeans are cutting one another's throats, or 
by the like external accidental occurrences, which 
occasion merely a momentary artificial price, the' 
.sinking of which will cause an imavoidable over- 
tlrrow of Che naHonal weaUh.*-^ut 1 return to the 
relation of my journey. Miss W ■ » < , thcf daugh- 
ter of the speculator abovementioned, inquired of 
Mr. McAllister, the landlord, who that gentleman 
was; -meaning my ttavell'ing companion:—*^ You 
di*e very lacky," said M'AUister to my fellow- 
traveller, upon telling us of the lady's inqiiiriies, 
** but it is all over; for I told her, that you are 
married*" Hereupon iny friend was very angry. 
Indeed 1 remarked at supper, that is, at the afore- 
said white turnips and coffee, to which, in honour 
of Mr. VV. , were added son>e very good tasted 
small fried fish, here caliefd san-fish, cei*tM3n looks* 
veiled, however, by that virgin modesty which is 
so unuiAial in America. They kindled an JEltna in 
my fcliow-travellcrs breast* 

The next morning at six o'clock, after breakfast- 
ing, we departed. In America the breakfast makes 
Ht least as goo<l a figure as the dinner and supper. 
With the coffee we had broiled meat, radishes, 
Locumbers, fish, &c. to eat. The coffee, which 
tht:y swallow by quarts, is commonly very weak , 
here, and in many other houses, it is good.— A 
servant maid stands by the table, and fills the 
cups* 

Mr. McAllister being one of those men who 
know how to make the most of their time, took 
care not to send us without breakfast into the 
morning air. Upon rising from breakfast. Miss 
W— . cast anotlier languishing look, half con- 
cealed under the shadow of her long eye-lashes, 
at my companion, and we set out upon our way; 
Mr* W*- and his family in a carriage ; my friend 
and myself, provided with our guns and pouches, 
on foot* . . 

(To b€ Continued*) 

POLITICS* 

JfJK> 3f TBh PALLADIUM. 

LESSONS FROM ttlSTORV* 

It is of the very nature and essence of despotism 
to make use of the nd)ble, and to depress the mid- 
dling class of citizens* In old Rome Marius, for the 
first time in the annals of that Republic, enlisted 
his soldiers from the sixth class, or those who 
had nothing. Whereas, until that time, the ar- 
mies of Rome M^ere composed of those who paid 
taxes. The ht<nour of bearing arms was confined 
to the Freem'n^ as they \«ould be called in Connec* 
ticut. They alone held the political power, and the 
right of voting. For, although the rabble or 
sixth class was not wholly excluded from suffrage. 
yet those who take the pains to read Livy or Di- 
onysius of haiicarnassus. will perceive that the ex- 
ercise of their ri^ht was ver^ efi^c^u^tiy guarded 
f rojoi »buie« 



Aa atlAitioh acWaacod, tik* rabble w^rc cornt* 
ed. 'Manus admitted citizens from the cities of 
Itoij^ in familiar phrase, he manrait%ed every bo- 
dy that would come to Romer and rote armies aiid 
provinces to him. Accordingly, tho ettmai City, 
as Romas vanity denominated it, the conqueror 
and sovereign of all nations, was herself subdued 
by a crowd of strangers. They were naturaliacd in' 
troops, and rushed in to make the native Roman, 
strangers and servants in Rom^ itself 1 This very 
^oork is going on in America. Every ship from Ire* 
iand brings to PhUade^hia more citizens thaa 
wharf rats — and a pest as hard to endure or to get 
rid of* 

The ruin of Rome Iblfowed. Liberty fell irst» 
for strangers came in to betray it. Then Romas 
gfory faded, for the armies were composed of rab- 
ble who were too base to feel Che inspiration of 
patriotism, and they had too much power in mak- 
ing Emperors, for discipline to have any power 
over them* Too corrupt for freedom, a mongref 
race too democratic for arms, at length they could 
neither sustain the weight of their own glory, nop 
ev«n of their chatnsw The Gotha, and other baPr 
burians; extirpated the deioandants of tbd Scipioo 
as too cowardly and base even for slavery* They 
peo{)led£arcjf^ anew wkh swancs of hardy sava** 
ges of the north, who loved liberty because it watf 
glory, and despiised aru and letters' bocausa ^ey 
were Roman* 

Much might be added to tlua short history, W 
prove that the lowest class in Rom^^ was alway# 
made the dupe of the ai*ts of demagogues^ in ordef 
to be their convenient instrument. Butntver was 
the good of this rabble the object or the effect of lbs* 
harangues and intrigues of their flatterers. It- 
would lengthen this paragraph too much, lo puf^ 
sue the course of these remarks any further^ Pei^ 
*haps it may be attempted hereafter* 

In Parts we have seen the rabble assembled, har- 
angued, fed, paid and am^d, and then suppressed 
by the regular troops* 

In order to have the assistance of the rabble, 
the Roman and French demagogties gave, or pre^ 
tended to give them political power — really gave 
them bread, sometimes arms, and often feasts and 
sports* For almost five himdred yeai s, the Em* 
perors distributed daily three pounds of bread each, 
to a lazy crew, who loitered from morning till 
night in the circus or amphitheatre* This kept 
idleness in a'state of dependence on the prince,' butf 
it increased the number of the idle* At the same 
time, it augmented the burdens that the incius^ 
trious middling class of citizens had to bear* Thescf 
at length became so heavy, and the military go- 
vernment, while it was obliged to court the base*, 
needy and vicious multitude, was so discouraging 
to the holders of pn^erty, that the Empir.e felliQw» 
to a consumption* The people diminished, the 
lands became vacant, and the sound population 
perished; Its place was supplied by the barbari* 
ans, who settled by tens of thousands, and a€ 
length subverted the Enfipire ; A fete which we are 
doing our utmost to inflict on our country. 

In like manner the French revolution leaders 
flattered, assembled and paid the half naked molt 
of Paris. The burdens on property were immense 
in their amount, and arbitrary in their principle* 
The change of the landed property of that country 
was greater in five years of the revolution than was 
made of old by Attila, who was called the scourge 
of God. Nothing ever equalled it in Roman or mo- 
dem history. 

Why is this uniform alliance of dema^gues with 
mobs; and why is it that usurpers are so surttode*- 
press if not to extirpate the middling class of citi- 
zens : the class that holds, in every nation, a la^ge 
part of the property ? The answer is easy* The 
indigent rabble is every where turbulent. Having 
nothing to loscf a tyrant does not look to them fcr 
spoil. Bmi their tiu^nbers and ppsiless^esa of s|^ 
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rit ms^e them fonni()ai>1e to him. Be naturnUy 
therefoiHS) snatches something from those who have 
property, to keep the rabble quiet, by giving them 
tmiiil fatuities and extravagant liopts. 

It is easy to see that a tyrant will squeeze the 
middling classes excesaively. Their property 
tempts his desires and those of his sok'iers, while 
their care of it iiifures their tamene»s. Like the 
tea-otters, their lat prevents their flight, and they 
are knocked on the head to save powder and shot. 
Ocuvius and Antony gav« one third of the lands 
•f Italj to their soldiers^ and turned the farmers 
•ut. 

Hence it is that revolution is forever fatal to 
property. The very stimulous to revolution is 
hhehope that propertj will iht/t liands* 

Power, it is said, follows property : and as those 
who hold it will desire protection—which confu- 
sion and violence will not give and could not insure 
*-their weight and influence will ever be anti-re- 
volutionary. The revolutionists, therefore, will 
spring up among the destitute, who want spoil, 
and the daring ambitious, who seek dominion. The 
success of these latter, puts all property at their mer- 
cy, and their own security demands that it should 
shift hands, in order that the power it confers may 
be taken from enemies and pUced in the hands of 
dissociates. 

What has all this dry discourse to do with our 
«flaira ! says Dives, die great farmer, who has 
jnany thousand dollars lent on mortgaf^e. The 
answer is, it has a great d^al to do with them. The 
Worcester " Farmer*' says, verjr fairly, *' Liberty 
must be ransomed a second time from the hands 
of the opulent.*' The public funds and banks are 
openly threatened in the Jacobin New^papers• 
A whisky mob would borrow very freely from the 
vaults. 

Indeed what is there beside to tempt our needy 
Patriots to so much exertion ? Surely more ciii- 
jcens come over in every ship than we can elect 
consuls for life. They expect humbler and more 
accessible rewards. A few great Democrats may 
expect office ; but the only lure for a restless des- 
titAitc multitude is plunder ; and those who have 
been used to it in St. Domingo and in EurjpCf are 
.ipming here to set up their trade. 

Let the real people, the house holders and pos- < 
^^ssors of small property, rest assured, on the 
evidence of dreadful and invariable experience, that 
liie revolutio.iists of tJiis coumry, the avowed ad- 
mii*ers of the French revolution, are no friends to 
4be people : They may, indeed, form a league 
with the vicious and destitute of our cities, but 
they try to deceive and will certainly betray, op- 
press and enslave the middling class. Let them 
then murk the Jacobins as the reople*s tntmies% the 
enemies of xirhu and of true Libertj, 

MISCELLANY. 

|The vfiringft of Milton, or as they are ▼olgav^y called, 
UalUtuii vMters, arc favrous in the records of* many a \ ale- 
ludinarian. and even in the memory of the Idler, and the 
Han of Plea^are. A good d?9Cription of this salubrious 
fctrcat we rrad in the New -York Morning Chronicle.] 

BALLSrON OR MILTON SPRINGS. 

This agreeable place of summer resort has been 
extremely well attended this season. The com- 
yany cume and departed earlier than formerly. 
Sv'hclher it was owing to the peculiar quality Of 
i.ie wilier, or to the determination of cheerfulness 
vhich tlie visitors bring with thepi, casuists may 
•k'iide; bui if we may judge by countenance and 
d(.p«;rtiiicnt^ there are few heavy hearts at the 
springs. Good humour and si>ciability are ever 
ll'.v; order of the day ; and if the animal spirits have 
i^i )^rcAt iU) iniUience over the heulth nf the body, 
as :>i>me physicians hifirro, we need not employ 
il'.c a.4c oi' ch'enical-rc-ag'rnts to ascertain tnrana* 
i^ ,r oi i.\t w.itfr; nor net^d \vc li)<?k fur for tht-ir 



nan. Through mistake the springs bav< alwa^rs 
been called Ballston, though situated In the town- 
ship of Milton. 

The place itself is totally destitute of natural ad- 
vantages. In a dreary and marshy hollow, sur- 
rounded by higli and barren hills, it presents little 
to invite the curiosity. With the exceptions of its 
clear and sparkling chalybeate water, which expe- 
rience has pronounced beneficial in an innumera- 
ble variety of maladies, its attractions are all £d- 
ventitiuus. Yet it furnishes an additional support 
lothe observation, that where a number of persons 
are collected, determined to make each other hap- 
py,tliey will rarely miss their object. 

To this inviting spot we find drawn, during sum- 
mer months, the gay, the brilliant and the fashion- 
able from every quarter of the union. 1 he eastern 
and I he southern states vie with each other in trans- 
mitting their brightest beauties to enliven this bar- 
ren valley. Under the reviving influence of its 
waters the roses of their cheeks, which the dissi- 
pation of winter had iuded, are taught to resume 
the florid tinge oi health; Their languid spirits to 
revive, their wasted &prightliness— and their en- 
feebled forms to regain their pristine spring and 
elasticity. 

Riding, walking, reading and fishing, constitute 
the usual atnuseraents of toe day : Hiusic and danc- 
ing generally lead their attractions to enhance the 
pleasures of the evening. Ivio spacious houses 
of entertainment being competitors for the pubhc 
favour, every season witnt-:>cs in improvement ot 
accommodation ; but the encreasing resort has^ as 
yet exceeded the arrangements provided for tlie 
reception of visitors. 

Saratoga springs, about 8 miles from fiallston, 
forms one ot the most customary rides. They 
art superior in situation, and waters more various 
in their qualities. Ai\ excellent public house has 
lately been erected for the reception of company ; 
and as they have been considerably visited this 
summer, there appears a pi-ospect of iheir rivalling 
the former. 

Fishing parties from the springs 'o Lake George, 
(about 60 miles) have been more than usually fre- 
quent this season. The lake aftbrds plenty of hport. 
and fuinihhes a variety of picturesque scenery. 
The accommodations arc still indifierent, but, if 
this exertion continues, Hie rage will dot>btless 
rapidly improve them. 

A few parlies, fond of romantic prospects, have 
lately chosen the lollowing route: from Albanj 
they proceed to the springs, either through the 
flourishing towns of 1 roy and L^nsinburg, or by 
the way of Walerford, visiting the celebrated Co- 
hoes falls : from the springs to Schenectady, and 
from thence up the bank of the Mohawk to Utica. 
The ride from Schenectady to Utica is on© of the 
most delightful in ihe United States. It is turn- 
pike t'ie whole of the way— now winding along rich 
flats, now gradually chnibing eminences that com- 
mand extensive and variegated prospects. The 
eye embraces at one view abrupt and rugged up- 
lands—gently swelling hills — and a richly culti- 
vated valley, enlivened by the serpentine wancier- 
ings of the Mohawk. Travellers of taste, who 
have pursued this route, express, in animated 
terms, the pleasure they have received from the 
jaunt. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

[The tuHse^pMnt article U from a New-York paper. Ir it 
a yery just tribu'^e to the gcniui and crterpribc of man) 
©four Prnitert. The elegance of Philadelphia t)p(»graphy 
b geaeraliy admired; and «)me work? have iMued from 
ihe American Preas. ^h>ch, in ipleiidi>iir. if not in 
correctnett, nearly rival the eiegaot prinuiig of tCurupc ; 

It has formerly been mUter of much regret to 
the friends of the Typographic Art in the Lnite< 

Slates, thiit moHt of li ostr Uier<'ry ppcductior: 
wUtcU luvc bccuii^sucd icoiu luc Amciuau yvL^^^; 



hive been ejiecwted ift v*v ^^^^•ef^r it mtmrreT, ssfe 
be truly disgostinp: to every reader of taste. Works 
of the most cekbraied reputation have bttn 
printed on Ihe coi;rRtsl paper and an old 
worn-out type, while, at the same time, so Iniie 
attention h<i's bevn paid to the important article of 
typographical correctness, that the force and 
beauty of some of the most elegant oLsemitioni 
have either been entirely lost^ or, at htast, hj a 
great measure obscured. 

So long as the business of printing was conducted 
in this manner, it is by no means surprisut^, ihit 
imported books were preferred to those puWidicd 
in our own country* fiut an era of improvement 
in arts and manufactures, particularly in printiof 
has, within these few years, commenced in tht 
American States; and unless some ontow^id 
circumstance should occur to impede osr pro^ 
gress, wc have reason to hope, that before mm 
years elapse, our artists and mechanics vi0 he 
able to vie, in the neatness aiid excellence of t&ed^ 
workmanship, with the most celebrated cf thdf 
brethren in Europe* 

To promote so laudable an object, patriotism k« 
quires, that wc should, with pleasure, encoungc* 
every successful eflbrtof our ci ti sens towards im*' 
provement: for it i^ by such patrons^ skne, that' 
they will be emboldened Co proceed in their 
respective undertakings with spirit ; being well 
assured that their exertions will be finally crowned 
with an adequate and proper reward. 

I have already hinted thaty though a rapTd im* 
provement is visible iodifferenl aruand nuno&c- 
tures, yet, perhaps, it is more apparcit in the 
business of printing, in all its various branches, 
than in any other. I have, accordingly, leoi 
books published wtthin these few jFears, 4ft this 
city, in Philadelphia, and in other places of the 
United States, which would do no discredit to any 
of the printing-offices of Europe. 

To particularize all the works of merit wbick 
have, of late, been pirbhshed in this country, witk 
neatness, elegance and accuracy, WDokl be toa 
tedious: indeed it would be almost impesssbleta 
procure a correct list of them^ as they have now 
become so exceedingly numerous. 

POLITE LITERATURE* 

[The following clrxAor essay wc cc*py from the •• IfewEn* 
^liind raUadtum." We have rcc&sion fi*tqueiitly toatU 
mire the correct fenriments and manly si))cof a grnilo* 
man, whom we not only love a^^ fperd, but re*prctii 
one of the most acute critics iti An erica. The goo4 
t«nse and the ckgaa- ek|>res»i>«w of ihU Aathvr, wbr 
has long and attentively studied 'he Hncst models ofimt 
grace, are decisive proofs in UvA>ur of ci.AS|i(i4l< u* 

XEEATUaS.] 

ON THE P1I06S Or<!oWI.KT. 

I mentioned in a former numbey, tbat the ^tm 
of Cowley was remarkably elegant, for the igcitt 
which he lived, and read well even at the pmai 
day. It has, indeed, as I thinIC, Dr. Johns<»r«^ 
serves, never met with its due comn^bdstM 
and there are few, who know any thing of Ce* 
ley's writings, beyond the productions of bi$!Miii& 
1 shall make a few short extracts, which msy ex* 
cite the curiosity of some to the pemssi ofl^ 
works, and which at the same time, will be 9M 
worthy the public perusal than any originrf «tf* 
ter of my own.. 

** The liberty of-a people consists in beUig (OVi* 
emed by laws, which they have made thtHBsdnn 
under whatsoever ibrm it be of goveninei)t;tbt 
liberty of a private man, in being niastet 6f iili€^ 
time and actions, as far as may cohbiM^ vitktht 
Uwsol Cod and his counti7. Of tht* Itttvrsiily 
we are here to discourse, and to enquire vtoe^l^*^ 
of life does best seat us in the po6se&^B9 1/ iW 
This liberty of our own actions is sticltsMdiaw^ 
lal piivilwrt? of humtr. nature, that CwtMJSfd^ 
uoiwuUuutti^ii^ ail hit| m^^ kOir^^tdJt'fV^ 
Digitized by V^OO* 
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a^u*i)«iTiHjr«a«o-c«iovit,ai)dthattooaiUfr ithbro^ iiiillincrs, have bccti fof _ 

awuspenrm^tiaio-c^joy ii,anaimtti~«^^ ^.^^ a word of hi^ pea, and scatter Cooks, pamlcrs, carptnters, and confcctiontrs, 

them again with the breath of his mouth; to be I were levied rn masse, and supphes raised to great 



forfeiture made by the rebellion of Adam* He 
takes so much care for the entire preservation of it 
to ub, that he suffers neither his providence nor 
eternul decreet© break or infringe it/* 

£^4aj on JJbeny. 

*' The first wish of Virj^il was to be a good phi* 
losopber; the second, a good husbandman: God, 
(-^vhom he seemed to understand better than inoat 
of the roost learned HeatlienJi) dealt with him, just 
as he did with Sok>moiii because he prayed* ibr 
wi»domin the first place, he added all tilings also, 
which were subordinately to be desired. He made 
him one of tiie b^st philosophers and best husband^ 
men; and, to adorn and communicate both these 
faculties, the best poet. He made him, besides 
all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be 
na richer. To be a husbandman, is but a retreat 
from the cky ; to be a philosopher, from the world ; 
or nttber a retieat from the world, as it is man's, 
into the world, as it Is God's." 

•* There are two sorts of avarice ; the one is but 
of a bastard Kind, and that is, the rapacious appe- 
tite of gain; not for its own sake, but for tbeplea- 
aure of refunding it immediately through ail the 
eJMBnels of pride and luxury. The other is the 
true kind, and properly so called^ which it a res t- 
ksitnd insatiable desire of riches, not for any fur- 
ther end or use, uutonly.to hoard, and preserve^ 
and perpetually increasing them* The covetous 
man of the first kind, is like a greedy ostrich, 
whicl^ devou» any metal, but it is witii an intent 
to&edupon it, and in etiCcct, it makes a shift to di- 
gest and excerniu The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to iteal money only to hide iu 
'The first does^much harm to mankind, and a little 
^ood too, to some few; the second does good to 
none, no, not to hintselfi 1 he first can make no 
excuse to God, or Angels, or rational menfot* his 
actions; the second can give no reason or colour, 
not to ti»e devil himself, lor what he does ; he is a 
alavetoJ4aounou< without wages. The first makes 
« 5faift to be beloved ; ay, and envied too by son>e 
people ; the second is tiie universal object of hatred 
and contempt/' 

Stscy on Awtriee. 

But the following passage, which contains the 
character of Cromwell, may -vie With almost any, 
Ancient or modem, in eloquence and beauty. It 
tvill pnobably bnng to the mind of the political read- 
er, that fortunate freebooter, who, like Cromwell, 
taaa furnished the world with aft admirable com- 
snentary on the Utopian text of Liberty and Equa- 
lity, and now rules with despotic sway the free and 
j^iootf inhabitiints of France. 

<* What can be more extraordinary, than that a- 
j^eracHi of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qua 
li&^a of tNHiy, which have sometimes, or of mind, ^ 
^vbich have often* i-aifcad men to tha ki^^m0Mi^' 

ft^e to-adtempt, and the 
to succeed in so improbable a deaign, as 
tbe dkrstpuction of one of the most ancient, and 
vaoM •olidly fbundod monarchiea upon the earth I 
TtMii ke should havtf the power or boldness to put 
hi* puaauL and master to an open and infamous 
desch I tk> banish that numerous and strongly allied 
£suniijr ; to do aU this under the name and wages of 
m p«rf lament, to trample upon them too as he pleas- 
ed, mnd spurn them out of doors when he grew 
m^^mTy of tbem; to raise up a tiew and unheard of 
aaicmsSier out of their ashes ; to stifle that in the vary 
tnlkncjrf and sot up himself above all things that 
swes* UFcre called sovereign in England; to oppress 
mU tsft» enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
ivar^B by artifice; to serve all parties patiently for a 
iriiile, and to command thei^ victoriously at last; 
li> oYen*ttn each comer of the three nations, and 
»ver^:ome with equal facihty both the riches of thr 

CkUCh, ioid the poverty of the North; to be feared 
U coutied by all ibrei^ princely flndaciopud a 



humbly and daily petitioned that he would be pleas- 
ed to be hired, at the rate of two milhons a year, 
toJ>e the master of those who had hired him before 
to be their servant, to have the estates and lives of 
three kingdoms as much at his disposal, as was the 
little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble 
and liberal in the spending of them ; and lastly, (for 
there is no end of all the particulars of his glory) 
to bequeath ail this with one word to his posterity ; 
to die with peace at home, and triumph abroad; 
to be buried among kings, and with more than re- 
gal solemnity ; and to leave a name behhid him, 
not to be extitiguished but with the whole world; 
which, as it is now too little for his praises, so it 
might have been too little for his conquests, if the 
short line of his human life could have been stretch- 
ed out to the extent of his immortal designs." 

JLua^ on the govtmmmt of Oliver Crvmv:elL 



FESTOON OF FASHION. 

•• If veneralile time, 

S'ain at the foot of pleasure be no crime, 
Tbcn. with h'u silver beard, and magic wand. 
Let Comus rite. Archbishop of the land; 
Let him yoor rubric and your fea8t» prescribe 
Grand meiropoliian of all ihe tribe/* 
The subsequent article though at the first view it may startle 
the Idler, will he read though without one yawn of 
Lassitude. It is the most fascinaMng description of the 
nooturnal dcliriom of a Masquerade we have ever peras* 
ed. The narrator has the virid fancy, and the copious ex- 
pression of a Radcliffei and in his florid page he has 
. mar&halled the gayest groups of a Fairy land AU is fro- 
lic, fanciful and volatile, like the " quaint revellers" he 
describes. What is deformed he conceals with roses of 
decoration* ard he so artfully arranges the false bri I li- 
anlsot naidipiightexhibitoo, that they sparkle vrhh ten- 
fold lustre. An additional reason lor us to confemjplate 
this artic e is the curious picture it present! of the 
dissipation, consequent upon a Peace. This magnificent 
display of Asiatic excess appears to be made by tlie de- 
claimera agaitiat a war with France, and these moral 
guardians of Brittsb economy ap^i^r or this occasion, 
whether they were •• Scratclet^/* or rent by the war, to 
be- no unwilling advocates for lavtbh expenditure. The 
Larl of Mvira, no more solicitous to facilita'e the des* 
cent of his French friends in Ireland, or to vaun* of 
the loyalty ot Ballynabittcif, now " smooths his wrinkled 
fi-oni," and 

He caper« nimbly in the Ladies* chamber. 
To the Lascivhms oleashg of the luie. 
llie first fruits of a hollow and short lived accommoda- 
tion inith a nominal Republic, appears to be like the 
Sodom apples, ailuded to t:%y^Bt>ling/rro/-e,^of splendid cxte> 
rior, but of internal corrupt ion. The giddy metropolis 
ia transformed to a sort of £nchunted ground, on which 
the inebriaie mob, whether in the siivtt, or the S;il(>on 
drench thtm^elves hi the cup of f.ibe jt»y. To maniii 
sounds succerds the mafquirtg scei^e, aud gtavc S<natorb 
CjicUtm to the nr.eiiing fair 

Fraidyour locks v^ith(Osy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine, 
Rigour now is gone to bed 
•Aad S/mme. -vith eemiMilovs head 
Strict-ageand vour Sevtrity 
' With their grave saws in slumber lit 
We. that are of purer fire. 
Imitate the starry quire. 
Kow to the moon in %oaverhtg mo/^^ce move. 

LONDON, June 2. 
MAS^ifED BALL AT CUMBERLAND HOUSE- 
This magnificent Pete was given on Mond&y 
night, under the patronage of the Union Cluby 
and management of Earls Moira, Landafl', and 
Cunningham, and Lord Cahir« The history oi 
our amusements presents no period that abounds 
so much in this species of spectatic as the present. 
For weeks past we have had to notice a scries ol 
them, vying with each other in splendour and vari- 
ety. • That, however, of which we are -now speak- 
ing, appears to have been a che/d'^uvrt, produ 
ced by the delirium of the day, leaving us li< tit hop<. 
of ever finding an equaL The industry of the lown^ 
which always forms the vanguard in the army o: 
pleasure, long since gave note of prcp..ratIon — 
The whole bon of taylors^ maotua-muktrs} aiii. 



amount, for this extraordinary service, destined 
to mark the commencement of our pacific cam* 
paiguwith every lustre. At about half after eleven 
all the fabhionable world began to be in motion.— 
The effect of such a mass ot coaches and carriages 
collectmg from all quarters, and pouring upnn the 
spot, may be easily conceived* The first had 
scarcely reached Cumberland-House before tbu 
neighbouring street presentetl a long and uninter* 
rupted cavalcade. The line that descended by Bond 
street extended from the top and the whole length 
ot Picadilly, and Pall-Mall, two lines deep. In* 
struclions were given to the coachmen to set down 
and take up with their horses* heads toward St. 
James street. By this arrangement all crossing 
and jostling were avoided : but from thfe necessa* 
ry slowness of the procession, tJiree hours had 
elapsed before it reached its destination. It was 
consequently three in the morning before the whole 

company arrived Kad indeed the persons in 

every carriage waited for their turn, it would have 
been still later ; but the impatience of many who 
were far back in the line, or came in other direc- 
tions, was so great, that they abandoned their carria- 
ges and made their way on foot through the croud 
in their masks and characteristic dresses. 

To the capacious means which the regular esta- 
bfishment of the house affords were added several 
temporary accommodations. One of these was a 
long and beautiful Allee-vert or j^rttn walk, extend- 
ing from the centre window in the rear through 
the Prince's garden to the Wal\ in St. James's Park. 
It was covered in and hung with numerous festoons 
of variegated lamps and terminated by a transpa- 
rency of a female figure, representing peace as- 
cending to heaven, after having destroyed war, 
and his attending fiends. Pomona and Vcrtum- 
nus themselves might be proud to acknowledp:e it 
for their favourite garden. The finest flowers of 
eveiy species blooming in beds along the sides of 
the walk, and behind them, and close to the \\alls) 
rose in great abundance ; the most beautiful shrubs 
and dwarf fruit trees, consisting of oranges, cher- 
ries, &c. growing in a state of nature, it is im- 
possible lo convey by any description, the beauty of 
this scene, either upon close examination, or in 
perspective view from the principal room in Cum- 
berland House. — The entrance of the Aliee-vert 
was from a covered promenade, running along tho 
back of the house, and extending at one end be* 
yond it, adorned with fioners, and shrubs, and 
lamps. Seven doors at equal intervals opened into 
iji from the body of the house ; and on the eastern 
end it communicated with the ball-room. These 
tvo walks were rendered peculiarly grateful from 
the fresiiness of the air, the coolness of the ground 
and the odour of the surroundmg flowers and 
shrubs ; they consequently affot*ded a happy retrea^ 
to all who, in the course ofthe night suffered from 
the heat ofthe ball-room arid interior apartments, 
which was excessive. They consequently presented 
a constant ebb atid Bow of persons retiring from 
the busy scene with fatigue, or returning to itv^itb 
recruited spirits. Here too a groupe of travelling 
gypsies pitched their tents, lighted a fire and made 
several excursions to collect provisions. They had 
an ass, with paimiers, between which were placed 
two fine chubby children of the Kgyptian breed*. 
Many a credulous fair one resorted to these oracles 
to L'arn her destinies ; a^nd many a fair promise 
was held out in future lovers, husbands, and num- 
w-rous progeny. The lovely Miss Pigot supported 
the /'z /nci/;i7» .V/^//, and Loid Charles Bentinck was 
-he head of the tril>e, consistirg of Mis& S. Pif'Ot 
vlr. Smith, and sevrral othn s. They nuendect to 
-ing catches and glees ; but from the pressure of 
^.hecmwd collected from the irtvreitof tl»e scene, 
he voral part of Ihtirplan v^as abandoned. ') or 
ouil i'Oom, '•*^^f^ff^i^"^l^«^'*y structure upot» »^? 
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occasion, wn% 70 feet long, by 4t* It was. orna- 
lUtnicd with painlinjjs, rcpr<;!*cnling views of Lou- 
dpn, aiid lighted up with tive mugiiihcent chande- 
liers* The dances commenced about twoi bui the 
Goddess of the light fantastic toe was not very suc- 
cessful in her inspirations. The nuDil>er that oin- 
ed m the dance was a very small pan of popula- 
tion, and yet never was the ear assaiied by more 
tfehghtial and animating music. The bandf all dres- 
sed m green, played in an arbour. It consisted ol 
thirty of the first performers of hcotch music, ably 
led by Mr. Gow. The reels and strathspeys were 
^iven in true stile. This apartment was also orna- 
mented with flowers and slirubs, for the supply of 
TFhich in such abundance all the nursery gardens 
roHnd town have, tor some dayi past, been pour- 
ing forth all their sweets. At the opposite end of the 
house was another temporary buiKiin)^, as a tea 
and coffee room, comnkuniuating with the three 
great iXK>ms upon the ground floor, whicii consti- 
tuted the grand scene tor the exhibition of the 
masks and characters. All the upper rooms to the 
attics were laid out for supper, they amounted to 
^, in which covers were laid for 1 400 persons. 
The most remarkable of them, was the Prince's 
f upper-i*oom. It was in a stile of superior splen- 
dour, and the plateaux down the middle of the ta- 
ble were beautiful in the extreme. Every chair 
was arched over with a garland of roses, which 
gave each row, when viewed in profile, the ap- 
pearance of an avenue of rose trees, or as the com- 
pany leaned forward, of a series of beautiful heads 
^"owned with chaplets» There were four of these 
avenues. The room accommodated 60 persons^ 
^ho composed his Koyal Highnesses select par- 
ty. At half past 3 the Prince sat down to sup- 
per. Over his head appeared a canopy of rose co- 
loured silk, with the feathers and other heraldric 
ornaments. Equal to all these in brilliancy of 
artificial ornament, but far exceeding in natural 
beauties, was the apartment in the body of the 
house, on the ground floor, and on the same side 
with the temporary ball-room. It was surround- 
ed with a gradation dfbenches for the accommo- 
dation of those who chose to be calm spectators oi 
the busy scene, and safe from the range of all the 
artillery of wit, which played upon the centre. 
Whether it were owing to a power in beauty to 
lUtract beauty, or whether a fortuitous concourse 
of circumstances could produce the effect, we do 
not pretend to decide ; but certain it is, that so ma- 
ny beautiful women as took their stations at one 
period of the night upon these benches, were ne- 
ver before assembled together in the same room. 
Jt would be impossible for the coldest imagtnatbn 
to describe the iwt ensemble without giving an air of 
extravagance to the picture. Contemplating the 
aurrounding circlest fancy one moment regarded 
It as the temple of beauty, in^ which some second 
Charles had enshrined all' the loveliest women af 
his age, as the proudeu records of the glories of 
bis reign. Looking at the Uvely contrast and ani- 
pnaiion of masks and characters, it appeared an 
Olympic Theatre, to which the Goddesses were 
invited as judges to award the prize of wit^ spirit, 
and gallantry. In this most interesting circle we 
iiutced the Marchioness of Hertford, in blue and 
silver ; the Marchioness of Headfort, in white and 
•ilver, with a pit>&sion of diamonds ; the Countess 
of Cunninghain's dress black lace and silver; her 
^ster. Lady Lawley the same. A group of Fatty 
^eensy consisting of Ladies Anne and 8usan> Ha- 
30[iilton,daiightersofthe Duke of Hamilton, and La- 
dy M. Taylor ; the Countess of Keitrim, and tht 
jJadies Clements, in elegant embroidered whit*, 
and silver dresses ; the Countess of Lenraare, and 
Liidy C Brown, Gipsies; the Countess of Mex- 
borough, a Qips^ ; with wijom the Prince shook 
bai*ds ; in return for which compliment, she ge- 
nerously offered to tell his fortune, but Lady Hun* 
loke coouBg up la tke charaaer oi J^d/^^r Shi^ttor. 



took away the Royal customer. Mtn. M. A. 
laylor, in yellow and silver, Mfs. Fitzherbert 
and Lady Huggcrston, grey and silver; Lady Al- 
len, arid her tvCD lovely daUghttrk, Insh Peasants^ 
in green dresscif, with gn vn foil, shc:;mrocks, an<i 
Sliver*; the hon- Mrs. K-night, white and silver ; her 
sister, Mrs. Fortmari, slate colour and silver; Lady 
St. Clair, black and gold; Lady brtith Burgcs, black 
and silver ; Lady Ifill and Miss Btixsford ; Mrs.ana 
Miss ClcmcnCSi tair t^atts ; th6 Marchioness of 
1 ownshOnd, white and silver ; Miss Pepper, iw< ow^W, 
dress white and stiver, bitescaif ana wings; Miss 
RydHjy, yelloti^ and silver, the Lady Seymours, whice 
and silver ; »lrs. La^trell, white satin, pearls and 
Diamonds ; the Countess of Aldborough ; Lady S. 
Stratford ; Misj< Vaushan; M1s:i Courtney ; Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Donnegal ; Lady C. Jenkinson ; 
Miss Lewes, Miss Manners, and Miss Fordyces's, 
were also in fancy dresses. Lady Sarah andMiss Bay- 
icy appeared iii the Turkish costume ; their robes 
and turbans wtre of "blue s^tttii, which attracted 
geneml notice for their elegant simplicity ; the 
turbans did the ihventor great credit. The beau- 
tiful Lady Elizabeth Villiers attracted the admira- 
tion of the motley groupe ; her dress was formed 
of black lace and gold, the effect of which was 
strikingly novel and elegant. Among the mobt con- 
spicuous characters were— the Prince, as Harry 
the Eighih^ in a very rich appropriate dress ; Lady 
C« Campbell was a most beautiful Hapkael^ in scar- 
let and violet dress, aceempanied by her brother, 
the Marquis of Loroe, as a Pi f grim / Coi. Dojrle, 
an Irish Peasant hc^^ athnirably supported, who ad- 
hered the whole night closely to Col. Dillon, as 
Bacchus :^ Lord Valentia, a Spanish Royal L{ft 
Guard: Mr.O^Brien* a Grey Monk : Mr. Tiemey 
a Courtier; Lord Cr a Van, a IVattrmun: Mr. Tay- 
lor, a Ctov*n : Mr. M. A. Taylor, a Physician : 
the hon. Berkley Cravan, a Ginger Breed JfiJutman: 
Mr. Kein, a French Hair Dresser : Mr. Walsh 
Porter^ tlie Phamasmagorie^ a most excellent mask, 
the body sili^r, covered with azure tiffany. Mr. 
P. Methiien, Jun. a Collector of Characteis for the 
Morning Post : Col. l3ald>vin, a Cardinal : Mr. Orde, 
kmgjohn.: Mr. Windham ^^m^ Fauconbridge : Rev. 
Mr. Dolphin, an 0//f Maid: Lord Dillon a Pilgrim: 
Karlof Mountnorris, old English dress ; Countess 
of Mountnorris, a Pilgrim : Mrs. Clive, a Gipsy^ with 
a child at her Sack : Col. Montgomery, a Count rymat^: 
Col. Brown, a Roman General: Captain Clifton, Caleb 
^tot*em : Mr. Beckett, a Peasant : Lord Montford, a 
Turk : Captain Graham, a Clmxhi : Mr. Morse, an 
Old English Baron : M. Boldero, a Piignm; Mr. Hil- 
liard, a Friar : Marquis and Marchioness of Win- 
chester, Pilgrims: Mrs. Powell, a Highland Dress : 
Mr. Champneys, an Old English Dowager: Mr. 
Wrexam, a Highlander : u^ord Downe and Mr. Penn 
as Pilgrims : Col. Brook, with a groupe, carrying an 
ensign on which was written Bfiran£ts^a4g<Kii4fM^^* 
Champneys, as Mrs. Ford^ looking lovely ; Miss 
K\n^y 9i Country Girh Mr. Ersktne, an Or<2«^e Wo- 
man: Mr.LawreH,a Taylor: Mr. PctLCOck, Fallstaf 
Mr. Green, a Quaker: Mr. Smelt, the Bra%en 
Mask: Mr. G. Thornton, a Turk: Mr. Heath, 
an Old Maid: Mr. Wilbrahani, 9i Spaniard: Mrs 
Dickson, an Indian Princess : Miss Arook, as Mo- 
ther Shipton : the two Miss Lloyds, Countfy Girls : 
Mr. Sheridan, a Lusty trior: Col. Madeod, of 
Coibecs, a Fishvfofnan : Mr. Pierrepont. a Sai^ 
lor: Lorda Ussulstone, Temple, Colonels Church^ 
ill and Thornton; Lords Courtenay^ Mount Ldg- 
oumbe, Yarmouth^ C. Somerset, Mr. M. Lewis, 
Mr. E. Wal^le^ Spaniards: Mai-quis of Abercorn 
in ths Windsor uniform ; Marcldoncss of Aber- 
corn, and the ladies Hamilton, Fiewer Girls : Cd. 
Campbell, a fff^ir/ait(^r : Mr. J. Manhers, a Turk; 
tjovd Crthir. a Piignm: Lady Caiiir, a Highland 
Lass: Mrs. St. Leger, bl Witch: Lady and Miss 
lioiiveries, fancy dresses : Lord Templeton, a PH- 
,''im: Mr. ogdvie, a Highlander; and Jumper 
Ji-nny^ Mr. Di|j;htou;/MeJMi*s«ConoaiUM:ayi>auth, 



I Bereily, thtf BandHtL Thtjwgh ettry \xAyim 
I ihere, Ncbcdy was certainly aneof the best charac^ 
teri in the room; abtantiful ft;niaicas a Firunot 
the Sun^ who did not unniask the whole night w^ 
asked by the Prince, ** Will not Uic sun appear du- 
ritig the Ivhole morning fiom under that black 
cloud ^' 

Sonve ladies of distinction, lately from the Con- 
tinent had prepared a Phantasmagoria, upon n nrf 
superior scale ; but it was not possible to exhibit h 
; A group of French Ladies deserves notict, forlh« 
, Ustc and elegance of their dresses as Fgjpumi /» 
males. Mr. and Mrs. Otto, and Mr. KecMm^n 
were of the party. 

Among the vocal groupes were one consisting of 
Viganoni, Rovedino, and Moretti, as BaLkd Bingi, 
crs. Another composed of Kelly, Miks Ditani 
Miss Jacobs, and Miss lyler, and anotherorLorrf 
Barrymore, Mr. Methuen.&c. One&ingniggfwjpi| 
comprising only ladies aiK! gentlemen vomx^t^ 
(among them was the-Duk^; of OrleanByJn //a* 
lian Gondoliers^ with manaolines, &c. wttt adm\. 
rably dressed^ .and had soin« chaiming n^t ^ 
i}p for the occaffion. Many excellent groopes^ ^ 
pared at a great expence, did rtoi appear at alb 
One groupe indeed set all pi^essiire at defiincr^ 1% 
consisted of eight men repi^sentlog a Umrditi^ 
school mistresV) with her scholars* N(AcotitKnl 
with shocking modesty by the unseemly light oC 
bkck bearded miases, with biare and lastiy anat 
and shoukleis, they under pretence of sspport* 
ing their hoydenish romping; characterfti pusfttd 
and forced tlieirway in eVefy direction will) iasull< 
ing rudeness* and in their aesumption' clthaao^ 
had no regard to private diar^cter. 

it woukl far exceed our limiu to mention iHtht 
names, and therefore we aie obliged to pass with- 
out notice many hundreds of characters equallf de* 
serving of praise as those whom we have desciibtdv 
h or the same reason we itiust decline an attempt 
Lo describe the flus .esof wit and merriment, in tb« 
collission of so many ardent spirits and eniighteatd 
minds. The contpany in iact embraced the wbok 
fashionable world, and formed an objtct too kirgt 
tor the eye of the mind to take in one view. Ab' 
other disadvantage which attended' the vastncBB at 
the assembly, #as also the necessary compies^ion 
by which the characters were rendered ui.aWeto 
exert their powers. They were consequently loct 
ed up like militia men, and ^ould not be coDside^ 
ed a disposable force for the annoyance of thc'ur 
neigh boui^. It contained, however, all theelcracDU 
of the completest a^d' grandest yfr^e of the kiadevtf 
exhibited ; and the company, possessing heart, spi- 
rit and gallantry, wanted only m more enlarged tbe* 
atre, and an opportunity of extending their wrvi- 
ces, to enable them to make it the brightest 
achievment in the annate of pleasure. While tht 
troQps were distributed over the wiiole field ofl^ 
tion^ tl^e^^t, of ;iuig&cient room to itlanoDiivre W 
notao perceptible.^^rBut'WtWn>tii«-hQMr of supofr 
arrived, and the charge wasntade upoo th^ iiW 
the whole body was thrown into con&aioD* Ito 
were two staircasasbut thecon^iMiny ift g^aeralM 
oftiy awAre of obe, and there cwiaeqtit^ntly pretsM 
a severe struggle for precedenee* The fooeflkootrf 
course poured into the rooms, and allthetc*** 
were occupied in an instant ; but thbligli themsMdc^ 
iicious fratu and wines wei« pkeed before thcn^ 
their fate was no better than the auffenkig^ of Tint** 
his. In die struKgle up stairs, a crash was heard, «i 
if the stair-case in^asgtvbig way* AU were alannc^ 
terror prevailed overall respect lot- sex or deconma 
Fhoae wlio'were iipon the sUirs,£ioditigittflH)Otih 
t>le to fall back, rushed with increased e«6>tftKSi 
forward, and forcial into the supper roomaaliesdf 
crowded to suffocation* The rooois now pwaett^ 
AW alarming appearance. TwOnty liidiesmigiit ^ 
seen fainting at the same moment t» tl^ Mt"* 
onm. In'this state some of ihem wereirfaotf a|^ 
oa the uMe «I9M||» <Mhtf foittidCkain^ 
Diqitized bv V^OOQlC 
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ers* Odiersiffei^ laid ont in ^e bafcony to reco- 1 compositre to be ruffled by the &Ueneas and InjuS' 



▼er amon^ the how l>ols. The females of firmer 
nervest were all the time busily employed in taking 
the diamonds from their head dressei, and putting 
them and iheir other vahiuble ornaments in their 
pockets. Thus all the labours of the toilette were 
lost iii a moment} and «U the economy of beauty 
deranged. Thv dresses* wliich upon an average 
cost from thirty to forty guineas, were torn to 
pieceSt and wigs, of the most exquisite taste ano 
fancy, foTcei) from their fbuiidafk>ns« Strange that 
it never occurred to our creative artists to invent 
feinting wigs ; if so, we should not have seen so 
tnany bare bended beauties deserted by their rncon- 
itant Titus, Brutus, and Caracalla. 

The Prince's supper room was an exception to 
the general confusion of the nrght : while disoixler, 
emshing, shrieking, and fainting, prevailed m 
fcvery. other apartment, all was harmony and con- 
cord of sweet sounds in the presence ol his Royal 
iiighness. Here the Miss Ai)rdms were sD^eetly 
•inging «' The Sailor Boy" "►Shelter the .way- 
worn TVavelltrr,'* and other favourite airs, accohj 
Jkanied by some genUcmcn amateurs. '1 here wt»'e 
not fewer than 3oOO persons in IImj rooms. Tl*ey 
bt^gan to depart at 6 o'clock, many of them not on- 
ly withcmt a taste but even a sight of the supptr. 
Thfc great ptoportion of them, did not hbwcVer, 
l^^ye the bouse until h<df after seven, a^d majiy 
Bad not retired bef>re ten o'clock yesterday 
■lorrring. The circumstances of their depatruitr 
et>rt*«ponded'^hh the ronfusiwi oflhe priccdii)^^ 
icenes* Th'ecar'riages could not/from'tluir greai 
iiiinbf r 'be pixiughi up to the door ; and therefore, 
t^ot only tbose who depended upon hackney coaches 
but those who had coaches of their own, weret>hli. 
ged to go on foot. If the streets ihtiii pl-es'ented 
a view of Home or Venice in the time of the Car- 
nival, during the time tbe company were going at 
night, 'tlferetohblance was still .stronger as they 
returned in the morning All the streets were 
filled with characters, scampering' home, and as 
thfe rej^tt fett pretty freely, any 4iHle retnaitis of 
female dress that escaped the tempest^ the night, 
Vcre entirely spoiled. FOf'allttoC coombs, cokis, 
and rheumatisms, acquired uiK)n tbe occasion. 
4^e must refer to the Doctors and Apothecari^es. 
^ great proportion of the carriages vi^ ere broken, 
tfiireeti6rs(?s Vcri killed, arid screi*al servants $\is- 
C:am«(d fradHires; ' A tnilk wohi an 'fainted inW 
&^reet from the pressure of the crowdi and was 
Dcari^ killed. . ' 

ScV;erttl gentlemen wel'e-veri \U treated by the 
xnoh! ; one Turk liad bis turban taken from his 
J»<^ad by fofce, aud his Came^Hair pelice torn to 
2>A cces* 

^subscriptions to the-elub, to the amount of fifteen 
Jx^^i^cired pounds we repaid within the last tendays^ 
infcrtibers who hud been in arrear. This was 
to hate the privilege <)f purchasing tickets 
the Ball. 

^From this circumstance some idea miay be form- 
rrt _rS the exfieciation wbieh tike Hdte iMiil earcited> 
aKTft^ the universal eagerness in like foshionable 
mfo j IA lo.partAke of its plea«ures« ' 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOJt TffE WffT FOLIO. 
Extract of a Utter from (K Frhpd* * 
me recommend to you strofigly 4nlt sefiously 
c^adul and to meditate Xfe.NOPuoN's treatise upon 
^^^tiM:oian DeQu^cracy* It is a great consolation 
s^ in. the vicissitudes, of our pjiibHc. affairS) to 
^ '^ "t«it wc are not conducting worse than others 
^^-c^ cJo.ie in similar situations. It is the infirmity 
iMiurcs; aad no wise oun would suiter iiu 



tice of the popukr voice, when he knows there is a 
safe appeal from it to the impartial justice ol 
posteritjT* 

la the experience I have had of the world hither- 
10, 1 have convinced myself that the only path in 
politics, as in every thing else^ which ought 
anxiou>ly and ardently to be sought and pursued, 
is th^ path of right. But whether that path will 
be popular or not^ is not to be inquired. It must be left 
to chance, or to Providence. If success to thib 
world ware the test of virtue, the axiom that 
iionesty is the best policy, would be a lie. — 
Honesty is the best policy, because it has tht 
richest resources in adversity— Because it consoles 
Itself in its own conscicmsness, and because none ol 
its enjoyments are essentially in the power ol 
others* 

I have recommended Xenophon's Athenian 
Democracy to you, because it shews, in the 
clearest light, what the spirit and tlie effects of 
Democracy were, among the most enlightened 
ana mobi ingenious people th. t ever existed upon 
eartiu Iheir imivci'^aiipijactice wbs to disgrace, 
and their cr)mmon practice was to put to death, 
every inan,9iimof)g ihtm of extraordinarj virtue^ or 
who had rendered them extraot dtnarj services* 
Xenophon expressly founds his defence of the 
Government upon tliis pniK iplc, that Democracy 
is, in its nature^ tixe iosUtution, best cakolated to 
raise the worst men in the coynfnufiity to power* Now, 
says he, as the Athenians /ooe to have the worstmen 
in power, Di^mocrticy mtftt, of course, be the 
Government best suited to their purposes ! 

But a mart, who has any concern ,wilih public 
affaii-s, ought never to despair. Perseverance and 
Fortitude are among the most essential requisites 
to the supporter of a good cause. True it is that 
Pedcralhtn is Irrecoverably mined hi this country 
— 1 have long been fully convinced ofit. — True it is 
that tbe present administration are going on with a 
strong gale, and a rapid tide full in their £avour. 
But winds change, tidfs turn, and the popular voice 
will infallibly prove /ci/f, sooner or later, to them 
as well as to othei-s. They hare buih upon the 
vulgdr hearty and upon nothing else. Do you think 
they will not fiiKl theii' hibitati on gidtfy^a^tinsure ? 
The laws of nature and of man wiH not change at 
their bidding. Their policy is weak and wicked* It 
may, doubtless, prosper for a time ; but jit cannot 
prosper long ; and the toore mischief they do, the 
more violently will it recoil at last upon themselves. 

Have you no feirh hi this doctrine ? Reflect 
upon what is passing at tliis moment before r your 
eyes. — Look into the heart ^f ^hs> must «t the 
head of the union i--(?/£im»>, CaUfddr^ King^ he has 
it al^and he pJayd most foully for it I But has he 
not been laid open to tfhe inmost recesses of his 
soul, within the last three months? Has not his 
meanness, bis hypocrisy, lus ftdshood, his gros: 
sensuality, been ptoclaimed in a voice of thunder 
over this whole continent? Is there a bovt 
throughout the uoion where he ha^ &ot been the 
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theme of scoffi Jrtid cdi^tetnptf You say no I 
for his parasites and pimps atiH cry kim up, moro 
loudly than ever, as a pipdigy of virtue. — But 
every body knows they are his parasites and 
pimpb— And after what has been, or what wi|I 
be proved upon him, they, who clamour the loudest 
in his praise, wiH despise him as much «s hi^ 
gneatest enemies. Think you an the praise of hift 
Smith's, Cheetham^s, and Ouane's, can administer 
consolation to him, under that consciousness of 
univei-sal execration, which his infamous vict;s» 
thus blazoned to the world, havedrswn upon him ? 
Alas! all the perfumes of Arabia would not 
sweeten his httle heart. The votes of the whoFe 
human race to make him Kmperor of ite world 
would not speak peace to the agemes of his soul ! 
And what has been the instrument to inflict upon 
him this insupportable scourge ? Why, one of his 
owh toois i I'he very mildew <i car, with whifch he 
poison^ his^ vholesome brother, with'm h little 
month has eteraaBy Wasted himself. 

Will not one example suffice you ? Look at thO 
man, next in power to the i^st. See h'mi tortured 
by a scourge of the same kind^— see his reputation^ 
and character torn to pieces by some of tlie agents 
of his ovm tUvatim* ^ee him, alter n Jong and 
injroluntary silence, dragged at last into a publit 
denial of facts, which are immediately fastened 
upon himy and clitwhcd^ beyond all his powers of 
extraction. See him aUuost MnivcraaUy deserted 
by the partjy whose triumph he secured. Examine 
his letter, lately published ; mark the violence o| 
his agitation, iurUng under ihe external colour of 
affected indifierencc^^ontemplate the real situa^ 
tion ; imagine to yourself the necessary feelings 
of these two men, and then ask yourself whether 
they are not most dearly paying for aH the success 
they enjoy. 

To make, a mighty declension, and come to the. 
insidious author of your Pennsylvania philippics, Co 
animate the torpid shtfgishttess of each German 
boor, and to agitate tht con/usedmmd<^ each wild 
Irishman, I read the address to which you allude, 
and despised it. But I think no oUier of the 
author than I thought before. If, in walking 
across tne fields, you unwarily place your foot 
too near a rattle snake, you will, of course, hear 
his ratUc, and may chcmce t» feel his ftcs^th, but 
you Juiow no more of his uaturc, than yo\i dW 
befoi^. This man promises us the bhsssings of 
future Thomases at the head 6f the union, and 
at the head of your state sovereignty, and die 
names are most happily coupled together. It 
reminded me of a line in Virgil, who, to pc^ 
nounce the severest of curses upon any man, 
who did not hate the poetry of £m,iusy wishes 
that he. may love the rcrses Of Mavius.^1 wish 
nothing worse to the man who now thinks of a 
Democratic President without contempt, than that 
Ue should consider a Democratic state governor, 
as an object of veneration. 

A buxom widow complains, in a Provincial 
oaper, that a j^oiinj. man has run away without 
paymg for his bed and board with her. r Jf Pan 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
HORACE, BOOK II, ODE 4. 

ro XAstRiA PaocRus. 

|1«I7ATBD BT THOMAS PAINE (NOT THE BOSTON 
FOBT, BUT THE SOPHIST OP THKTFORD,) AND 
ADDRESSED TO THOUAS JKPPERSON. 

^«« Young as w€ are, and wirh toch a countr^r befbre us to 
fill with people and with happiness, we should point in 
that direction the ^obolegtrteruU^farcef^nature^ wasting 
none of its eflorts in mutual destruction.*' 

yeffeTMtm't note* on Virginia^ page 257. 

S^ also the same sentimeai repeated in the President's first 
message to Congress. 

Ancillam amare, heroum excmplo turpe non esse. 
That be had no occasion to be asSamcd of being in love 
with his maid; for that had been the case with many 
great men."] 

Dear Thomas, deem it no disgrace 

Wi€h slaves to mend thy breed, 
Nor let the wench's smutty face 

Deter thee from the deed. 
At Troy's fam'd siege the bullying blade 
Who swore no laws for him were made, 

Robs, kills, sets all in flame-* 
\ SLAVE in petticoats appears. 
And souse ! in love ! head over ears 

The Lion's heart is tame I 

Lord of the world, when Nero reign'd. 

When fires were his delight 
|( SLAVE the Tyger's bosom chain'd, 

That slave indeed was white. 
Lo ! at his feet the fawning train. 
His Smith, Blake, Cheetham and Duane, 

Howling his praise are seen ! 
Vice turns to virtue at his nod $ 
Imperial Nero, grows a God 

And AcTE* grows a Queenw 

Speak but the word ! alike for thee 
X Thy venal tribe shall swear 
Purest of mortals thou shalt be 

And SALLY shall be fair. 
No blasted brood of Afric's earth 
^ball Soast the glory of her birth 

And shame thy daughter's brother. 
To prove thy pabders shall conspire 
Some king of Congo was her siref— 

Some Ethiop Queen her mother. 

Yet, from a piincess and a king 

Whatever be their hue, 
ii^ince none b^t drivelling idiots spnng. 

And Gods must spring from you. 
We'll make thy Tommy's Kneage lend; 
Slack and white genius both sh^l blend 

In him their rays divine. 
From Phillis Wheatley we'll contrive 
Or brighter Sancho to derivet* 

Thy son's maternal line. 



* For the history of Acte^ the Emperor Nero's Sally, and 
the methods taken by him to correct the procedure of her 
genealogy, consult his life in Suetonius. 

f It appears that Faine before he wrote this incomparable 
Ode or Kpithalamium, had attentively studied his friend's 
jKotes on Virginia. Phyllis Wheatley and Ignatius Sancho 
Are there mentioned as the two prodigies of African intel- 
lect. There is to be found a learned and ingenious compari- 
son between the blacks and the whites, both in a moral and 
physical p6int of view. The immfneable 'oril of black, the 
scented hooies, and sundry other properties of the negroes 
xlelicately alluded to here* are all noticed in that immortal 
^ork. It contains moreover the important discovery that 
•' the difference between the black and the white complex- 
ion is iu real as if its s«at and cause were better known to 
us." 

With respect to the amatory propensities of the blacks, 
the Notes on Virginia remark, that *• love seems with them 
tu be more an eager de&ire, than a tender delicate mixture 
of sentiment and sensation.'* And again, •* Their love is 
ARDUKT, but, it kit;(ile'i the senses only, not the rmagina- 
tiuti. ' t'pon ^hi.s point the AutUor'a testimony is b«;yond 



' Though nature o'er thy Sally's frame 

Has spread her sable veily 
Yel shall the loudest trump of fame 

Resound your tender tale. 
Her charms of person^ charms of mind. 
To you and motley scores confin'd 

Shall sctnt each future age ; 
And still her jetty fleece and eyes 
Pug nose, thick lips and ebon •••••• 

Shall blacken Clio's page. 

Nay, Thomas, fumble not thy head« 

Though Sally's worth I sing, 
In me, no rival canst thou dread, 

I cause no horns to spring. 
Besides my three score years and ten 
I was not foim'd like otht:r men 

To bum for beauteous faces-— 
One pint of brandy from the still 
My soul with fiercer joys can fill 

Than Venus and her gracesf. 

AB XANTHIAM PHOCKUX ODE IV| LIB* 11. 

Ke sit AncillK tibi amor pudori, 
XanthiaPhoceii: prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis ni^eo colore 
Movit Achillem. 

Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 
Forma captivK dominum Tecmesssi 
Arsit Atrides medio in triumphs 
Virginc n^nsf 

Barbara postquam cecidere tnrraae 
Thessalo vtctore, et ademptus " 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 
Pergama Gratis. 

Kescias an te genemm beati 
Ph>llidisflavx decorent parentc% 
,Ilcgittm certegenuss etpenates 
Moeret iniquoa. 

Crede non illam tibi de sceletta, 
Plebc delectam ; neque sic fidelcm» 
Sic lucro aversam, potnissc nasci 
Matrc pudenda. 

Brachia,et vnltum, tereiesque suras 
Integer lando, fuge saspicari, 
Cujui Ociavum rrepidavit Ktas 
Clauderc lustrum. 

AMOTHEH IMITATION OF HORACK, BOOg 11. OX>E 4i 

FOR THE PORT IV UO 

ADDBESSED TO A CERTAIN GREAT MAM. 

Nay hang not Tom, your nether lip ; 
Tho' you with Quashee made a slip, 

Your fame it will not blight ; 
Ajax a captive maid admir'd i 
Achilles bv a slave was fir'd ; 

Both damsels tho' were whitf» 

Who knows but Quasheba may spring 
From some illustrious sable King ; 

And mourns her changed degree : 
Odsbodikins, if this were true, 
' And son-in-law f^a monarch, you, 

How devilish proud you'd be* 

Certes, a wench, though strait and tall, 
With lips so large and teeth so small, 

Though lively plump and melloW| 
Descended of ignoble race, 
Would ne'er be suffer'd to solace 

The sage of Montj'c^ih. 

X For a ftiU explanation of the last sianaa, the curious 
reader is leferred to the life of Thomas Paine, published in 
London, by Francis Oldys, about the year 1791. Paine in 
one of his pamphlets, subsequent to this period, has noticed 
the book, without denying any part of the instrucuve natr* 
rative it contains. 

N. Bl i)y the Auditor. The pretence, that Thomas Paine 
wrote this 0<ie, is mere poetic tiction. To my certain know^ 
ledge he did not wri-e it . and indeed lo speak in the Ualiic 
idjO(a« ha ia itKOfnthle of writing suph verser. 



But baiusb, Tom, all vaih alardi, 
Altho' I paint each 'witching charm 

That grac'd your sooty brides 
The heyday of my blood is o'er; 
For I am verging to three score, 

AikI have a wile beside* 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
EROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL h, COXMAi 

Of all the ** arts of able** Poetasters, I know of non^mort 
universally practised, or which is attended with finer 
success than the art of JmpUjication^^o£ drawing^ from g 
subject which appears scarce capable of affording^ matter 
for a single couplet, volumes of poetry. 

The modern dabster in l^arnassian wares, can dran, bm 
out and twjt ar eUutic trifle, to a most astonishing l^ngih. 
A rolling e>'e or a dimpled chin, are an inekhaattil>|| 
fund for songs, while the death of a favourite lap-dof 
or a catarrh in an *' angel of a monkey" are argoaettf 
for elegys as long as '• Gra^s," or even epic j^oem m 
lofty as the Iliad. 

How fortunate is it for the lovers of poetry,. as eripml 
idea* are so very scarce, that the poet ia able t» prodiwi 
so much from a single word — 1 can compare it to n<^lHS| 
but the ingenious artist, who is able to hammer out, and 
spread a small piece of Gold to almost any ezttnt he 
pleases— >Our poet has likewise another advantage, thtt 
in treating upon so indiflSerent a subject as the glaiice of 
his mistress, or what Pug. might have uad, \£ ht was* 
ders from his subject, and writes a little inSmtyof a»^ 
things %* unintelligible as nonsensical— Via easily oardoiK 
ed by the good natured reader, who coold hardly Jlav^ 
eapected so much from so barren a soil. 

Although not much given to this mode of spiaoingest ** wa« 
drawn poetry," yet to gratify the taste of a few amatem^ 
of the art, and aa. a rich treat to thMc. who prthr 9 
nonsensical triile, dressed up in verse tea *'plMin taif 
pbinly toki," we have invented a aadune for catrfm^ 
and spinning to what length the author pleases, soej, ona 
line or Ave hundred — as a specimen, we cast ths foU 
owing couplet into our mill. 

The dog w II bits 
A thief at night. 

And upon turning the crank only once— out spaa. 
The faithful tray, tho' every day he roam. 
And rove a thoi,tsand flow'ry climes awtong^ 
Will seek each i^ght with rapturous ffA 

homei 
And to the moon attune his eviening song* 

Should then some wretch, by paU-ejed /amiwsld^ 
Beneath the dusky mantle of the nighty 
Approach his master's humble, I9W thatcb'dsbe^ 
T9 Elch therefrou) vr Aread or Dollars bng;iiu 

Our watchful dog, 'still mindful of Bis Iroig 
Flies at his heels and lays him low in tot; 
Fond tru^tjt Cur^ our'noblest strains arc dnc^ 

' Ami we with joy this tribute give to yoU* 

CambtidgCi October ld02. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Though poor a) a beggar, Tim vaunttngly 
To mypocktitmy friends' ever free. 

If fortune assist, let him share half the pfil% 
'Tis as open to him as to me. 

w Why^ I've known you," quoth Dickj 
ten years or more. 
And your cash •has been always so sparaifl 
Had your friend claim'd his part, 1 couid 
have swore 
He'd ne'er hkvd 'been richer by sbarinjp. 

Damon's in love, 1 plainly see, 
Wkhont a^ rival proves ; 
, ^Ala,s ! wtio woui4 his riyal be 
For *'ttsA/m^'<ri/'Lf loves. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TBAHSLATBD FROM THE GBRMAV OF BVLOW. 

FOR THE POUT FOLIO. 

OOMTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. M^AUistcr'^P^tcr^s mountain^^^The prospect^^ 
Bad InnS'^Indecent custom of quartering two 
strangers in one , bed^^unbury-^-^Northumberland 
^^Buffalo ValUj^^EngUsh Emigrants^'^Priestlj^-^ 
Cooper* 

Mr. McAllister, without being a genius for 
ferming, that is, without having made any new 
discoveries' in the art, or practising it upon a 
system of his own invention, is an industrious 
follower of the • farming modes of proceeding in 
use among the most intelligent farmers of his 
nation. He likewise reads many English books 
-upon the subject, and here and there makes an 
application of what they teach. He seems to 
liave some mechanical genius, for he has invented 
a new sort of cyder-mill to grind the apples before 
they are shaken from the press. He raises, per- 
haps, more clever than any other farmer in 
America; but no Lucerne, or Sainlfoin, though 
■the high arid hills, of which his plantation consists, 
iTDuId probably be good for that purpose. They 
would likewise be good for a vineyard ; but he has 
Ao thoughts of planting one. He keeps his 
orchard in perfect order ; but his kitchen garden is 
insignificant, though the best I have seen in the 
country, in America. What distinguishes him, 
however, chiefly as a farmer, is the care which 
iie bestows upon his cattle, and the rich feed 
which he gives to his beasts.— The culture of the 
vanimal kingdom is the great object of fanning. 

We crossed over the Peter's mountain, which 
xuns parallel with the Blue mountain, and is 
separated from it only by a valley hardly three 
miles wide. From the summit we had a beautiful 
prospect backwards, to the south-east. The 
^usquehannah, where it flows through the Blue 
mountain, has the shape of a lake, with islands. 
Tou can see through the gap, as it were through a 
epy^glass, into the neighbouring country. Towards 
Xbe north-west, at the distance of about ten 
JBnglish miles, was to be seen a woody valley, 
iMMindcd by a second chain of less lofty moun- 
tains. Fir trees abound in this valley, though 
jione are to be found eastward of the Blue 
mountain. These woods were very desolate; not 
' m, bird was to be seen; still less to be heard, 
though it was the singing season of the year. 
JN'othing but the screaming of jays, interrupted 
the solemn stillness of the woods, ai^d the hollow 
^rhistling of the wind in the tops of the firs— of 
murrauring brooks there was plenty; my com- 
panion, whose imagination was, by the tender 
Jooks at McAllister's, turned to romantic melan- 
choly, begun la talk in the usual strain about 
clear streams, when I made him observe that 
they rolled along among poisonous plants. In 
isLct the kalmia ig so abundant that it constitutes 



almost entirely the underwood. This remark 
killed his poetical imagination upon the spot. 

We next reached Halifax, a village on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, consisting of twenty 
or thirty Idg-houscs dispersed along upon the side 
of an hill. The river here forms several islands 
handsomely covered with wood. Most of the 
huts here are inns, and most of the window 
sashes are broken. Almost all modem travellers 
have remarked, that the inhabitants of beautiful 
countries are not worthy of the chai*ms which 
Nature displays around them. This is rather 
humiliating for our present generation, which has 
so high an opinion of itself. The country of 
which I now speak, cannot, indeed, be reckoned 
among the most beautiful; yet it is not bad ; not 
uninteresting; with a more varied cultivation it 
might produce many things, which at present are 
not tn ought of, such as wine and silk; and its 
inhabitants are worse in proportion than tlieir 
country. My fellow traveller maintained that 
Gessner would have written American Idyls. 
He thought it highly entertaining to compare 
the real objects with the ideal beauties of an 
Idyl. In his opinion if the ladies here were 
to be idyllized, they must be called idyl-wenches. 
He was extremely delighted in thinking what a 
figure the Pennsylvania names would make in an 
Idyl, as for instance the Arcadian Tulpehacken, 
or that other Tempe the Sowswamp, or a third 
called the Schimohkin, the river Brandywine, &c. 
not to mention the whisky, instead of nectar. 

We took, in a log-house, our dijmer, which 
consisted, as it always docs here, of eggs and 
bacon, for which you have to pay nearly as much 
as for a dinner at the red house in Frankfort. 
Our fellow-travellers in the carriage came long 
after us, and wondered at the briskness of our 
walking, which they thought would have made an 
American's tongue hang out of his thi*oat in such 
hot weather. For just then it was really hot. In 
the course of the morning there had been, accord- 
ing to the custom of tlie country, two or three 
alternate transitions from heat to cold. 

After we had eaten our eggs and bacon, and 
swallowed a couple of draughts of whisky, we 
took up, not our staff, but our feet, and proceeded. 
The land, through the whole day's journey, of 
thirty-three English miles, could not be reckoned 
among the most fertile parts. The greatest part 
of it, owing to the quantites of stones, and the 
rocky ranges of mountains, was never susceptible 
of tillage. The Susquehannah has evidently been 
wider than it now is, for in many parts it forms a 
small valley, the soil of which is fertile. 

The last five English miles we passed on the 
high rocky banks of the Susquehannah, shaded 
with thick rows of trees. A thunder shower 
overtook us as night came on. We wandered 
about among the woods, and at length reached 
the house of Mr. White, who keeps a soit of half 
and half inn ; that is, he takes in travellers for 
good stout payment, and at the same time gives 
himself the airs, and his wife still mote, of grant- 
ing thereby a favour. Such kind of equivocal 
houses have i^ways been my aversion* From 



McAllister's to Sunbury, a distance of forty-six 
English miles, there are, however, only two or 
three inns, excepting Halifax, so highly favoured 
in this respect, and they *re beneath all censure. 
You have eggs and bacon to eat ; whisky to drink;- 
a bag of straw for your bed ; and have the uiv 
ceasing noise of drunken peasatits to endure, and 
pay for all these enjoyments a great deal of 
money. There is, behind the Blue mountains al 
least, nothing at all to be seen of the so highly 
boasted prosperous condition of Pennsylvania. 

It is not considered here, nor indeed through- 
out all America, indecent to quarter in one bed, 
two strangers unacquainted with each other. 
There are chambers containing ten beds, and int» 
which even ladies are ushered to sleep in them. I 
have met, not far from Philadelphia, a girl of 
eighteen in bed with a young fellow who was not 
her brother. This may be called simplicity olT 
manners: it may be so: but it is national coldne^ 
of constitution too. 

From White's we continued our journey the 
next day, through the hilly, rocky, woody, barren 
country, about ten miles to Sunbury. It was hot 
and rained, and consequently was unhealthy 
weather. We breakfasted with an industrious 
German pea«^ant family, upon bacon and eggs, 
indeed, but with the addition of honey, apple- 
jelly, &c. These people furnish a proof that 
those who are not so lazy as the rest, can even 
in this country have a greater variety of eatables. 
We travelled along the side of the river. The 
highway turns off from it and is further. Al 
the mouth of the large brook, called here Shim»> 
kin creek, we were obliged to row in a boat 
round a mountain which comes here close upKm 
the river. Hereupon we came to the plain 
surrounded by a semi-circle of mountains, in 
which Sunbury is situated. The soil is fertile, 
and when the hills shall be adorned with villas 
and planted with vines, it will be a charming 
spot. Sunbury lays along the banks of the 
Susquehannah, which are here flat : on the oppo^ 
site banks of the river there are steep mountains^ 
and as the place is on all sides enclosed by theur, 
there are vapours resting over it^ even when the 
sky of tlie neighbouring country is clear, which 
make it very unhealthy. 

Northumberland is much more beautifully 
situated upon the isthmus, where the Susque- 
hannah, which here flows from the north-west, 
unites with its western bi'anch. This last comea 
directly from the west, and falls just opposite the 
northern end of Sunbury into the proper Susque- 
hannah. 

Northumberland lies upon the g^dual descent of 
an hill, which rises like an amphitheatre, and in the 
back -ground joins upon a woody mountain, which 
bounds the horizon to the northward. This natural 
amphitheatre is exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
protected more than other places from cold winds, 
and appears consequently admirably calculated for 
the cultivation of the vine. 

On the southern side of the western branchi 
rocky hills join close upon the water, and first lose 
themselves six miles highe|up« ^^^^^f §§^^ 
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the low land of Bulfaloe taHey, expands, and ha^n 
soil uncommonly fertile. It is, however, yet too 
thickly covered with wood, so that the prospect is 
no where thoroughly cleared* Land altogether 
uncleared costs here no less than seven pounds an 
acre. 

This western branch of the Susquehannah is an 
handsome still flowing river, free from rocks. Its 
banks are mostly fiat and fertile. There is more 
level land upon its banks, than in any other part of 
Pennsyl^nia. 

Derrytown is a village close ui>on the western 
branch, where more houses would, ere this, have 
been built, had it been possible to ascertain the 
true owners of the lots— Speculation has thrown 
all into confusion* 

It is surprising that this part of the country is not 
yet more settled; as it is one of the most fruitful 
parts of Pennsylvania* Northumberland is the 
place of refuge for many English emigrants, the 
most celebrated of whom arc Priestley and 
Cooper. The people there, now and then, when 
you speak of them, call them ^ English dogs." 

Cooper has purchased a plantation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northumberland ; but when he found 
upon visiting his workmen, to whom he was obliged 
to pay enormous wages, that they were always 
resting themselves, and drinking; and heard 
himself called an English dog, whenever he made 
any objection to this ; he grew weaiy of the 
thing, sold his plantation, and gives no credit at 
present to farming projects in America. 

When Priestly wrote to his friends that Northum- 
>berland was an earthly paradise, it was only 
putting a good face upon a bad bargain. Northum- 
berland is prettily situated, and the land is good, 
but far from being a paradise. — The climate 
is especially not pai*adisaical : no more than the 
drunken barbarians by whom it is inhrLblted. 

I returned by water. Though it w;is the 35th 
of May, a north-west wind made it very cold. 
In sailing from Northumberland "upon tlie river, 
the prospect is truly enchanting. In future 
limes, when Northumberland and Sunbury shall 
have grown to be large cities, and the hills which 
surround them shall be adorned with villas and 
vineyards, the country must exhibit an uncommon 
richness and magnificence, when the radiance of 
the sun shall gild so varied a picture. 
• The raft upon which I floated down the river, 
iras steered by three persons, who came from the 
sources of the western branch of the Susquehannah, 
Hnd two of whom were young lads, who had never 
before left their home, and were admiring the 
bouses, which, in comparison with their huts, 
were so large. The boards, which formed the 
raft, were destined for Havre-de-Grace, on Chesa- 
peak bay, at the mouth of the Susquehannah. In 
those western regions, which are still thickly cover- 
cd with wood, the trade in boards is the principal 
means of subsistence, and a saw-mill the most 
important property. These people say, that each 
of them shoot from forty to fifty deer annually, and 
ks many as twenty elks. They had dried elk's 
flesh with them, which I thought had a very good 
taste* They had likewise a large and superb pair 
of antlers, not shovel-formed like those of the elk, 
but perfectly resembling the branches of an 
European stag. 

We travelled on the raft at the rate of about four 
English miles by the hour, which shews exactly the 
rapidity of the river. It was now high water so 
that we could pass over the falls without danger. 
At low water the Susquehannah is throughout 
innavigable. 

The banks exhibited nothing but barren rocky 
mountains covered with bushes, and here and 
•there romantic situations. In the evening we found 
ourselves a couple of miles below Harrisburg, and 
as a fog began to rise over the river, we fled by 
4 he advice of the experienced stecrmdn of the 



raft, over head and cars, to get away fVom the 
river, and escape a fever. The next day I arrWed 
agaiq by the way of Eliaabetbtown at Laneaster. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Second excursion to the same neighbourhood''^ Asylum* 

In the course of my jouniies in America, I 
was never, indeed, so lucky as a certain writer 
of travels, whose name I do not remember, and 
who declares that in Armenia he had seen the 
devil Asmodeus. One seldom has an opportu- 
nity to make such interesting acquaintances. I 
think, however, that the reader will not find 
here such remarks as the following " when I 
went out early in the morning, I saw little 
puddles of water frozen over; but by the time 
it was eleven o'clock the ice had thawed all 
away." I ihade, at the beginning of September 
1796, another excursion into this same neigh- 
bourhood upon business. The road being the 
same, I have little further to remark. I found 
every thing at Mr. McAllister's in as good con- 
dition as before. He was then busied in build 
ing a new house upon a small elevation close 
to the river, from which there is a delightful 
prospeet* His whole plantation is of his own 
creation, effected, I believe, in the course of 
twelve years. Mrs. McAllister, though an ex- 
cellent hostess, is fond of reading. I found here 
an English translation of Zimmerman upon 
Solitude, and Mrs. McAllister said it was ex- 
tremely fine. Mr. McAllister gave seventeen 
pounds an acre for his land which was then 
uncleared; an enormous price, to which the 
favourable situation on the high road, and on the 
river contributed much. In Northumberland I 
met with an Englishman of my acquaintance, 
who could not find words to express his astonish- 
ment at the great and unexpected corruption of 
morals prevailing in that neighbourhood. 

Higher up on the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hannah, French emigrants from St. Domingo had 
formed a settlement which they called Asylum. 
I carefully inquired after the condition of this 
establishment ; most of my informers assured me 
that it was already at an end. But I could not, 
ujK)n this subject, obtain a full certainty. Mr. 
Noailles and Mr. Talon are the founders of this 
little colony. They sold the land to the colonists. 
But the people say, that clearing land was by no 
means the talent of these French planters, who 
understood much better giving concerts, balls, and 
plays among themselves- Hunting was said also 
to be much to their taste, and th^y profaned even 
the Sunday by their hunting parties, which, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the New-Englanders, whose 
neighbours they are. Asylum being situated not 
far from Wyoming, was an abomination. They 
were likewise for having fine houses all at once. 
I returned by the road on the western banks of 
the Susquehannah, where there is much more 
good level land than upon the eastern side. The 
land upon Penn's creek especially is very good. It 
is a black, light, rich earth, mixed with sand. The 
trees here have also a respectable size. The good 
soil seems to be considerably deep. This is one 
of the fertile spots of the Susquehannah valley. 
The settlements of Wyoming and Wyolusing, 
celebrated for their fertility, are likewise upon the 
Susquehannah. In Wyolusing this finiitful soil, 
which has probably been gradually washed up by 
the water, is said to be fourteen feet deep. Every 
thing gfows upon it to admiration, and particularly 
flax. In this hilly and stony country it is agreea- 
ble for once to meet with a plain, by way of 
variety. 

This finiitful plain is, however, of small extent 
To the westward it ii bounded by hills, as barren ai 
in this country i» usuuU It would form a beauUfui 



landicape, if these hills we^e pbnted with 
yards, while the plains, bounded at the eastward by 
a beautiful river, should be decked with meadows 
and corn fields. 

In requiring a higher degree of cultivation upon 
these regions, 1 sliall be accused by persons of very 
youthful views, of wishing for the harvest before 
seed time. To this I shall only answer, that 
large commercial cities like Fhiladelphia, &:c. and 
generally all foreign commerce not having its 
basis in the agriculture and manufactures of the 
country, may very properly be compared to harvests 
without seed-time. Let the hands be given in 
America to agriculture which foreign commerce 
and sea- ports withdraw from it, and especially let 
laws be made to encourage industry and promote 
the migrations from Europe, and there will be no 
occasion to compluin of the want of hands for 
labour. The Americans might profit by the pre- 
viously acquired knowledge of the Europeans, and 
carry the tillage of the land to an higher degree 
of perfection than any European nation. They 
might compare the various methods of the ^to* 
peans with each other, and chuse the best. Thus 
they might learn for instance from the provinces of 
Champagne and fiui^undy the best method of 
making wine. Sec. 

Middle creek, a pretty considerable streamt 
flows likev^ise through this plain. These liltte 
rivers have plenty of fish. The people hereabouts 
were all employed in shooting squirrels. 

CHAPTER XV^ 

Journey from Philadelphia^ North westerly to the 
Blue mountains. Remarks upon the mountains^ 
and upon the modem systems o/ geography. Great 
Lime valley. Diet of the farmers • Game. Mr. 
Weiss. White hares* 

I have nothing material to observe during die 
remamder of my journey back to Lancaster ; 1 shall 
therefore make some remarks,resulting from the 
smnlltours wliich I made in America, in the years 
1791 and 1792 ; chronological oi^er being in n» 
wise necessary for my purpose. 

In October 1791 1 travelled north westerly from 
Philadelphia to the Blue mountain. The road is 
continually uscending. The distance is sixty-six 
English miles. There is a succession of hills run- 
ning parallel to one another. The country is plen* 
tifully supplied with brooks, whose waters grow 
continually clearer in proportion as you approacb 
the mountams. The road goes through German- 
town and White-Marsh, where Washington had in 
December 1777, his celebrated camp, upon a range 
of hills, 'i'rout are found in the brooks, not far 
from the mountains. The land in general is cT 
indiflerent fertility, except upon the first long range 
of mountains, where it is frutiful. 1 mean that 
thain which is the neai'ett to the Blue mountains 
in descending towaixls the sea. It is longer than 
the Blue mountain itself, which joins to the A&^ 
gany in North Carolina; but this first chain ct^ 
tinues to run parallel with the united Blue and Al- 
legany mountains into West Florida, andexteDd% 
as some suppose, as far as Mexico \ which appears 
to me to be very probable. 

But that this, as well as the Blue mountain ter« 
minates upon Hudson's river, I question, upon very 
good grounds. In New England, chains of mo>in« 
tains make their appearance again, running Ukc 
this, north east and south west. The Blue moun* 
tain breaks off* suddenly, where it is very high, 
(2S00 feet above the surface of the water) close up- 
on the Hudson, and the continuations of the moun- 
tains on the fcahtern side are not so high; bat 
even though the chain should be altogether inter- 
rupfed, the ridge of the mountain may be continue 
ed under ground, and when afler such an intcrni|l* 
, tiQUja chaia of taouuta.iQ^arhcaagaiOa atkd follow 
Digitized by V^ 
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ftfiesamc coufseasthe others, hmuetbe consider- 
td as a. couiinuation of thtm. 

The vanous names given to the same chain of 
mountains, often lead to an erroneous opinion that 
tbey are not the s^me« Thus for example this first 
chain of mountains is called, I think, in New-Jer- 
'^ey Maskiriko; in Pennsylvania near fiethlehem, 
the Leheigh hills* Furtlier on, the Olive hills* Then, 
th*. Iron mountains^ In Virginia, the South mountain^ 
probably because it lays south of the Blue moun- 
tain, &c. See. This confuses the physical geogra* 
pfay of a country, which ought always to keep pace 
Ifpith its political geography. A geographer should 
ibr instance remark, whether several mountains 
with different names belong to the same chain or 
not* If he means to instruct, he must know this. 
A mere compilation of what is contained in other 
books, if the author adds nothing of his own, can at 
most prove nothini; more than unwearied industry. 
Sttch compilations arc of very liltle use, when the 
mighty compiler admits errors as well as truth in- 
to his volumes. Inasmuch as materials variously 
dispersed, may be found collected in his massive 
Tolumes together, they arc convenient; but they 
should contain no errors; which however it is 
scarcely possible to avoid. When men of genius 
busy themselves with geography, it assumes quite 
ft different shape. Thus for instance we are bet- 
ter acquainted with ancient Germany and Britain, 
by the little which Tacitus wrote of them, then by 
all the heaps of undigested crudities, called among 
the modems^ systems of geography* 

A geographer should likewise elucidate natural 
%istory« Thus, for example, he should not say, in 
America, there are roe bucks, elks, &€• merely be- 
cause the inhabitants call them such, but should 
examine whether they belong to the breed or not. 
It is likewise to be wished that he would name ex- 
pressly all the known sorts of animals and of birds, 
mnd not, after mentioning several kinds, add in ge- 
neral terms " and the like.** The term " in short," 
likewise, often used by bad writers is insufferable 
in systems of geography. For instance. " In 
Bhort, the country produces all the necessaries of 
life, &C." In a system of geography it is not gener- 
al expressions ^Hhat are required, but details." In 
all tbefte respects, professor Ebeling's system of 
geography is very advantageously distinguished 
above others. It is the best work of the kind, which 
has appeared in modern times. 

This first chain of mountains, is distant fifty En- 
glish miles from Philadelphia, to the north west- 
ward. Philadelphia is itself situated fifty-five miles 
distant from the sea, in a direct south east line, 
which meets a point upon the coast of New-Jersey. 
Consequently the distance of this mountain from 
the sea, is one hundred and six English miles. In 
the southern states it is further distant from the 
coast, and in the northern states nearer to it. 

The Blue mountains are every where about six- 
teen miles distant from this first chain. Thebc 
two ranges of mountains enclose the most fruitful 
part of the Atlantic states; for the other fertile 
spots eastward of the Allegany mountain, along the 
rivers and in some vallies, bear so little proportion 
to the whole surface, as to deserve no considera- 
tion. This valley seems to be well qualified for 
producing wine. 

On the west side of tlie mountains, there is a 
tract ot very good land, running parallel to them, 
"which is not very broad, and chiefly level, and com- 
prises the fertile townships of Maxetania, Magunt- 
ahy, and others. I went to Maxetania. The soil 
was blackish, and appeared to be of a very good 
quality. The farm houses and barns were built of 
very good common stone ; as was generally the case 
from Phpadelphia to this place. In such a stony 
country indeed, stones for building, chiefly sand 
stones, are very easy to be had ; but notwithstand- I 
ihg this, the country would not have such a flour- I 
Hhmjg appearance^ if the fanners were to^Tnentefl | 



with European ftudulity,with recruiting, with quar- 
tering of troops, with supplies of provisions, of 
horses, of waggons, as much as in our part of the 
world. When we reflect that there is here no 
army at all to maintain, we must wonder that the 
situation of the farmer is not still more prosper- 
ous; and we cannot avoid the thought, that with 
equal advantages the German peasant would ad- 
vance far beyond the American, considering that 
in spite of the various oppressions which he nuffers, 
he can very well compare with, or even surpasses 
him, in many parts of our country, with resi>cctto 
the comforts of his personal existence* 

The Blue mountains are not very strikingly lofty, 
but are remarkable by their resemblance to a regu- 
lar wall. As soon as you leave the fertile town- 
ship of Maxetania, which is not large, the wretch- 
ed log houses begin, and the landscape becomes 
again as barren, and as hilly as before. In general, 
this whole valley, excepting a few spots, distan* 
from seven to eight or ten miles from ths Blue 
mountain, is not fruitful. The high hills are grav- 
elly, and dry. There are scarcely any vallies at all 
between them, or none wider than the brooks, 
which enolose almost all of them. Only one half 
of the valley, that which lies nearest to the first 
range of mountains, is fertile. I must further re- 
mark that Lancaster is situated not in this valley, 
but eastward of the first range of mountains. But 
Carlisle lays in it, as do Harrisburg, Bethlehem 
and Easton. 

I ascended the Blue mountain. The prospects 
on the two sides, in some measure contrasted with 
each other. To the eastward, in the above men- 
tioned valley, was to be seen more cultivation ; to 
the westward was almost an uninterrupted forest, 
only interspersed here and there with spots of 
green fields^ while a second range of mountains 
bounded the horizon* 

Westward of the Blue mountdn, the land is more 
barren than in the valley to the eastward, I stopped 
here at a farmer's who was bom in Germany, and 
had the reputation of being a good huntsman. We 
went a hunting together, and saw two stags, but miss- 
ed them both. We shot several grouse in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, as they passed. The peo- 
ple here live badly. They have not the least fur- 
niture in their huts. You must sleep upon bags 
of straw. They have neither beer nor wine ; but 
have brandy, and when the apples succeed,, bad 
cyder. 1 hey seldom have fre^h meat unless it be 
ganie. Salt meat is almost their daily food. They 
have in winter, no other vegetables then potatoes 
and a bad preparation of sour krout. 

A certain Mr. Weisse passes in this neighbour- 
hood for a gentleman. I found him before the 
door of his house dressed in ragged clothes ; this 
is usual among the Americans in the country. He 
persuaded me to pass the night at his house. It 
was a log house, well furnished. He gave me for 
supper, tea and buck- wheat cakes. He had been 
an inhabitant of Philadelphia, and his daughter 
was pretty and very agreeable. He had purchased 
here some bad land, which would have reduced him 
to bankruptcy, if he had not discovered a coal mine 
upon his estate. 

Mr. Weisse lives upon the Leheigh, seven miles 
above its passage through the Blue mountain. 
The Leheigh joins upon the Blue mountain one 
mile south of the gap, where it flows through it; 
after running thence parallel with the mountain, it 
runs through jt where it is at its greatest height. 
Where tlie mountain first touches the river, it is 
much lower. How is this to be explained ? Along 
the Leheigh) before it$ passage through the moun- 
tain, there is a small valley, surrounded by hills 
and bounded at the eastward by the Blue moun- 
tain, which, by the concentration of the sun's rays 
upon it, would be well adapted to produce wine* 
This region js i]\4e^d rotnjiatic^ but the soil is 



poor, and the lifhabitants are coarse 1)aibarit.fis, 
chiefly of German origin. 

I amused myself here for a time, with hunting. 
The Pine Swamp, so called, is yet full of game, and 
contains particularly a white kind of hare, lar-:r 
than the hare of Europe, and having exactly ti c 
same flesh. Their fur is very soft, and the thxl of 
the tail black. The hair is excellent for hats. I 
could not learn whether their colour continues 
white in summer. ' How little versed are we siiH 
in natural history> notwithstanding the labours of 
a Buffon and a Daubenton, since this species of 
hare has been hitherto unknown ! It is remarkable, 
that this animal has been extant in Pennsylvania, 
only a few years ; it was first seen in 1788. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Journey from Northampton county in Pcnnsjlvanit. 
through New- Jersey^ to Nerv-Vork^-The Lt heigh 
^■^Bethlehem — Easton^-^The Raritort-^Bounddr ook 
— Washington's camp in 1777 — Elizabethtowtt^^ 
New-York — General Steuben — The Result k 

From this place, I made ajourncy through New- 
Jersey, to New-York. The distance to Easton is 
sixteen miles ; nine miles of which, the road runs 
along the Leheigh, which here winds along between 
very high and arid mountains, not well adapted td 
produce com : the country is afterwartis more level 
and more fertile ; but according to what I have 
before remarked, the north western tract whici* 
runs parallel to the Blue mountain, in a long val- 
ley, (the longest valley indeed in the world, since 
it certainly extends through all the Atlantic United 
States) is barren. The width of these barren hills 
is nine miles, reskoned from the Blue mountain. 
But of course it is not every where the same. The 
nearer you approach to the first chain of moun- 
tains, the more fruitfMl is the land. Bethlehem is 
surrounded with a fertile soil. It stands on th* 
first chain of mountains, on the borders of the val. 
ley. It is remarkable that the Leheigh joins upon 
the chain of mountains, in like manner as upon the 
Blue mountain, and then flows in a northern direo 
tion parallel to it, until it falls into the Delaware 
near Easton. Easton is ten miles to the north easfe. 
ward of Bethlehem, the Moravian town, which 
stands in a very romantic situation upon the side 
of an hill, at the fool of which flows the charming 
Leheigh, and a large trout brook falls here into thai 
river. 

Easton is romantically situated on the wcstcrft 
banks of the Delaware. The Leheigh niihes with 
a loud noise into this river. Mountains, rocks, 
clear streams, and brooks, meadows, fields, and 
groves, all concur in forming here an enchanting 
landscape. 

The banks of the Delaware are here very high. 
On the opposite side from Easton stands Philips- 
burg, a village inhabited by a dissolute crew, as 
may be known at first sight by the paper windows, 
and the huts threatening to fall in ruins. The 
journey through this part of Jersey, was at this 
season very agreeable : it was the beg'mning of 
May ; all the fruit gardens were in blossom : thijs 
connected with the verdure of the com fields, gave 
great beauty to the landscape. Not far from Eas* 
ton, but in New- Jersey, I saw in the midst of a smiK- 
ing cornfield, an high rock, which strongly con^ 
trasted with the softness of all the surrounding 
natural objects, and on that account produced % 
finer efiect. 

The same valley above mentioned, between th» - 
Blue mountain and the first range, is more fertile 
and pleasant, as it approaches nearer to iheni, and 
bears a great resemblance to certain mountainous' 
parts of Germany. To tlie eastward of the first 
chain, here called Maskiniko, the land is dry and 
barren, as I found it throughout almost all my way 
to New- York. I never saw worse rye, even in the 
sandy '^S^o^^rftf jf fiWf)^^*"^8^*^*^ ^ Ncw-JcrsejN 
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Along rtie Rariton there Ites a little good land. In 
the neighbourhood of Elizabethtown it was likewise 
tolerable- The i*est was altogether bad. 

The Rariton rises from two rivers, the east and 
west branches* which unite togetlier ten miles above 
Boundbrook. Their banks are agreeable. From 
the poiivt of their union until the Rariton falls into 
the sea, its banks are fertile, and present smiling 
landscapes to the eye. 

Not far fropa Boundbrook is the celebrated camp 
©f Washington, in the campaign of 1777. It was 
situated upon woody mountains. The woods in 
front, and upon the flanks, were adapted to the 
American mode of warfare; for they know very 
well how to lay upon the belly, to fire at an enemy 
without being seen, and then to run away. This 
mode of fighting, however, is not dangerous to those 
who know how to take the necessary precautions 
against it. 

Elizabethtown, sixteen miles distant from New- 
York, is a very handsome village, or if you like it 
better, city, where several palace-like houses, be- 
longing to wealthy inhabitants of New- York, give 
a striking appearance to the place. From thence 
I went in the packet boat to New- York. This city 
is in my opinion more beautifully situated than 
Philadelphia, and was reputed healthier, until in 
the autumn of 1795, the yellow fever gave a vio- 
lent shock to its reputation for healthiness. In 
the summer of 1756, considerable symptoms of a 
prevailing fever again appeared, though it was de- 
nied to be the yellow fever. New-York and Phila- 
delphia hate each other to an inexpressible degree. 
When the people of Philadelphia die by thousands, 
the New-Yorkers rejoice, and vice versa. The Phi- 
ladelphia gazette makers describe New-York as 
the basest of all cities. In New-York, they say 
pothing better of Philadelphia. " The New York 
state is a nasty state" say the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans in their vulgar jargon. So it is, in societies 
composed of egotists ; every one against all, and all 
jLgainst every one* 

New-York has some handsome buildings. The 
front of St. Paul's church, with six porphyry pil- 
lars, is very elegant. There is in PUilaUciphia no 
street so handsome as Broadway in New-York. 
The prospect upon Hudson's river is admirable. 
The square upon which the governor s house 
stands is handsome, and tliat builaing is iruly a pa- 
lace^ 

I visited general Steuben, who is here called the 
Baron. So that whenever a person spoke of " the 
Baron," Steuben was universally understood to be 
meant. He was a violent enemy to the French 
revolution. He is fond of comparing himself with 
tl^osc generals wiio, in our days, have communded 
and organized armies of insurgents, and with rea- 
son ; since this parallel always turned to his advan- 
tage. He laughed a little at general Schonfeldt 
for his expedition in Belgium. Tlie Americans 
are indeed much indebted to general Steuben, and 
they acknowledge it; and generally name him 
next to Washington, for his services during the re- 
volution ; for Washington, they think, was never 
qualified to disciplise a body of troojis, and practise 
them in the art of tactics. Steuben wrote a very 
f^od military book of exercise, which the Congress 
wished to introduce among the militia, but which 
is not attended to. He received from Congress a 
pension of 2,500 dollars a year. He appears by 
his will, to have considered himself richer than he 
was; for he estimated the lands which had been 
given him as a compensation, in the wildernesses 
of America, much too high; and his nephew, Mr. 
Kanitz, inherited from him no great estate. The 
reputation of an excellent officer, possessed of great 
knowledge of the world, and of mankind, belongs 
incontestibly to general Steuben. 
. From New-York, I returned by the same way 
to the place whence I had come ; ami from thcnt t 
to Philadelphia* You fiad in §eucrid more am- 



lity in New-Jersey than in Pennsylvania. They 
pay more attention to the education of children. 

Upon my return from the Blue mountain to Phi- 
ladelphia, 1 passed through the agreeable and fer- 
tile district of Moguntshy, where clear brooks, 
witli sheivy banks, wind round among meadows 
and fruitful fields. An hurricane had here torn up 
most of the apple trees. This township is bound- 
ed at the eastward by the first chain of mounlains. 
Millerstown is the principal place. 

I shall now here comprize tlie result of all my 
remarks upon the land of the United States of 
North America. Excepting the Ohio and Missi- 
sippi vallies, and in general the western country, 
the land is upon the whole inferior in fertility to 
Germany. Germany enjoys a much milder cli- 
mate than the Atlantic slates, and perhaps, than all 
North America, because not subject to so great 
extremes of heat and cold, and the changes of wea- 
ther are not so sudden. That Germany is healthier 
was never doubted. 

C To be Continued*) 

MISCELLANY- 

[We hope our countrymen will read the following article 
attrntivel/p and that each city in the union will remem- 
ber that there are other buildings, beside Banht which 
contribute to the magnificence of a nation. Liverpool 
is a great Commercial town too, but a fostering and afiec- 
tionate nurse to every man of getiiua, and to every li- 
berai lubtiiution.] 

LIVERPOOL LYCEUM- 

This magnificent room, which was opened on 
July last, at the bottom of Bold Street, forms the 
principal part of a most elegant structure, to be 
designacea by the name of the " LycaBom*" Seve- 
ral professional men of the first eminence, who 
have seen this building, have concurred in decla- 
ring it lo be, in many respects, the first architec- 
tural ornaineul ot Liverpool. 1 here is a chaste- 
ness and simplicity in the whole design, both ex- 
ternal and internal, for which the works of Mr. 
Hariison (the Aichiiect) are so particularly dis- 
linguibiied. 

The Lycaum is a building of one floor only, 
above a sunk busenienc, consisting of a cofiee 
room, library, and other necessary appendages. 

The coti'ee-rooni, both with respect to size, si- 
tuation, elegance, and con\enience, is absoluXely 
unrivalled. It is an oblong of nearly 70 feet by 
38, with a recess on the side opposite the window, 
of46fcetby 10, making its whole width 48 feet, 
it is the only coilcc-room with which we are 
acquainted that posbcsses height in due propor- 
tion lo iis other dimensions, being 3 1 feet fiom 
the lloor to tlie centre of the ceiling, which is 
finibhea in the form of a flat arch, divided intt- 
large compartments by plain mouldings, the re- 
cess has also an arched ceiling in the same 
btyle of finishing, and there are no columns to se- 
parate it from the main body of the room. The 
noble sweep of this latter arch has a striking and 
sublime ctiect on the eye from every part of the 
room. 

There are five large windows on the side to- 
wards Church-Street, commanding an open view, 
which can never be obstructed, down that spa- 
cious and principal street, and one large three 
light window, at the end towards Bold Street. — 
The bar is very commodiously situated near the 
principal entrance, and there is a convenient 
apartment corresponding to it, intended for a repo- 
sitory of papers,* pamphlets, &c. communicating 
with tiie upper end of the room. 

The library is a rotunda of 45 feet diameter, 
and about 40 feet in height, finished with a dome, 
ind lighted only by a central sky-light. The low- 
orpart is divided into 12 recesses for books, sup- 
posing a gallery of 6 ftet wide carried ail round 
ne ciicle, which will also be shelved for the re- 
ce{>iioa id boobft io lh« height of 9 fecu la the 



angles tre stair cases, and closets for the Libiv 
rian. The reading room, or lesser Libi ry, it 
33 feet by 21, and over it is a committee room, of 
like dimensions. In the basement are apartments 
forming a convenient dwelling for the master of 
the coflee-room- 

The principal front to Bold-Street, is in extent, 
132 feet. In the centre is a recessed portico, 
forming a handsome and most convenient entrance 
both to the cofl'te-rcom and library, consisting of 
6 columns, 25 feet in height, of the pure Ionic or- 
der, (tii|)porting an entablature which is carried 
ijuite round the building) and a noble pediment, 
the whole extent of the |>oilico or colonade ; on 
each side arc large windows of three lights, divid- 
ed by Doric columns, and terminated, with flat arch* 
es. The front to Church-Street, is ornamented 
with four semi-columns of the same ancient Ionic 
order, over which is an attic with four pedestali, 
intended, to support so many appropriate statues* 
Over the three centre windows, are compart- 
ments, decorated with three basso relievos of Apol- 
lo, Geography, and Commerce, which were dc** 
signated and executed by Mr. Lege, aa ingenioaiF 
sculptor of this town. 

Tne effect of the two front, when viewed toge- 
ther, on approaching from Church-street, or from 
the top of Hanover- street, is peculiarly striking 
and impressive. From these places the beautifof 
proportions of the colonades, and the majestio 
simplicity of the artist's plan, are distinctlj com-' 
prehended. Both fronts of the building are finisiw 
ed with handsome hewn stone. 

The workmanship throughout is txecuttd in ft 
manner which reflects the highest credit on the 
contractor, Mr. Slater. The flooring oUhe coffts 
room is particularly worthy of attention, frwn its 
uncommon firmness and compactness, as weU as 
the excellence of the wood. We are afraid Mr* 
Slater will derive more honor than profit from his 
contract, which has certainly been fulfilled *^ is 
the spirit as well as the letter." 

LEVITY. 

['* The Sp«?ctator" has exhibited the most beautifal rnoddl 
of every species of mock and ludicrous Journals. fW 
have t^iaries of Loungers, of H^kes, and of Snorers. Tht 
following, from a recenr print, i& the diary of a 4^naii«rd 
In a strain of delightful drollery it describes the progrtsi 
of in^einptraitce in the revels of one vi ho might ckaL- 
Itr.geas his motto, the epitaph of Bonosus. 

** Here lies not a man, but a hottie.'*'\ 

DIARY 

OF MR. THOMAS NOGGIN, AT THE BULL AT ■ « 

Monday — Set off from my house in street, 

on my own gelding ; rode slowly on, determining 
not \r' overheu myself, for that makes me drink; 
ci rived at the Hull at two- o'clock ; ordering a snw 
little l)rt of dinner; a boiled low! and oyster sauce; 
in my o'»vii room ; determined to see no-body; 
dine alone for the first time thL*se six years; dU 
not drink before dinner ; dinner served up; or^rf* 
ed some excellent ale, and one pint of wine ; diMl 
and began to smoke my pipe ; room pleasant ; oiri^. 
looks the water; saw my friend Joe Trim6uskwt^ 
rive, called to Joe to ask how he did ; Joe Tery gilt 
to see me ; took a couple of glasses of my wnie} 
and when it was out, insisted on calling for faisbat« 
tie; could not refuse him; drank that; he o£Fefv4 
to pay ; could not think of letting him do so; calfod 
for another bottle ; Joe recollected aa old w^^ 
betwixt him and me, which I had lost; sometbio^ 
about the length of the Ball-room at the — • 
tavern ; had the bottle in ; Joe went to town , axid I 
went to sleep; waked about nine, very queer; m 
glass of brandy and water to wash down; orderei 
a veal cutlet for supper ; and determined to see i» 
more company ; must call for sometliing, a pint of 
wine ; smoaked till I fell asleep, and in the n.omiD|^ 

TuKSDAY.-^Plaguy sick; could eat no brc«^ 

futi iwfc ft ridej ftuA cfttted oft m old jbc^ujomtfH 

1^ 
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*ix miles off; mnst taste his shrub; excellent; 
tsrcd if he had any commercial brandy yet; said 
no; bm he had some which was better; a glass of 
h; Ipft him; head ache much better; ordered a 
trout and two iHj^eons; resolved to see na body; 
stepping across the yard, met Joe a.^ain; SAid he 
came to ask me how i did; could not but ask him 
to dine; added some steaks, drank three bottles 
with Joe; would not taste a drop more; Jue pro- 
mised to bring a few friends to take a chop witli 
me J went to sleep as soon as he left me ; plaguy 
hot when 1 awaked ; ordered some eggs and spin- 
nage with a rasher; a pint of sherry. 

\Vkdnesda.y. — Complaints in head and breast 
worsen wondered the country air had no better ef- 
fect; began to think the Doctor an ass ; just thought 
of a Doctor: and had a pint of rum and milk; Joe 
and four more came down ; told them 1 was very 
ill, and they must excuse my drinking; agreed; 
proposed a walk to an aunt of Joe's, obliged to taste 
the old Lady's water; carried off much wind; 
proposed to hide the horse for some Lisbon and 
bitters before dinner; won; bitters did me good; 
sat down to dinner; they all drank my health, 
could not but drink theirs; asked for ray toast; a 
bumper; went on by degrees; and drank two bot- 
tles a man ; all left me asleep; as soon as I awoke, 
ordered a rabbit for supper; a pint of port; went 
to bed« 

Thursday, — ^Nobody atdiDner; all snug; a few 
mutton chops, and a pint of wine ; smoaked and 
slept till supper; hungry; ordered a roast duck; 
landlord came in ; said the house was full, a gen- 
tleman wished to sup in the same room, if agreea- 
ble to me^ consented, as I could fear nothing from 
a stranger; who should it be but Tom Tosspot ; 
drank two bottles a piece,- and went to bed. 

Friday. — Worse aqd worse, wondered what the 

Doctor could mean by saying the country air would 

do me goo<l; received an invitation to dine with 

Joe, who was at an inn two miles off; determined 

Bot to taste any thing before dinner; arrived just 

AS the dinner was serving up ; a fine pig ; partook 

very heartily ; and was going to call for a bottle of 

wine, when Joe told me this was but a luncheon^ as 

we wei'e not to dine till four o'clock; cursed him 

ibr a mad wag ; topk a ride with him ; and return- 

€^d to dinner ; a fine haunch, could not resist ; drank ^ 

tiirce bottles a piece ; as the landlord was a friend 

€>€ Joe's; parted, somehow got home to my own 

ion ; ordered a supper, very hungry and dry ; drank 

a l>ot of ale and a pint of wine ; determined never 

to exceed a pint of wine, went to bed. 

Saturday. — Awoke at six o'clock; my head at 
the foot of the bed, and my heels on the pillow ; 
could not think how it happened; went to sleep till 
t^vr-elve ; drank two basons pf tea; could not eat; 
took a ride , ordered dinner, but could not eat ; 
iaxicilord came in; begged pardon, but asked if my 
iia.mc was not Mr. Noggin, if so, he remembered 

my father in and all my friends; pleased 

to I^car of all my relations, could not but call for a 
t>ot.tle of wine; landlord offered to pay his share ; 
*«r o%xId not let him; but he ordered a crown bowl of 
rsiolc punch which he begged to treat me with; 
9j«ic] it was better for the stomach than ^ ine ; saw 
gt out ; very sick ; deteimined to stay no longer, 
t^y tia.^ country air was of no seiTice ; the stage pass- 
jjg- ^vrent'into it and came home at ten o'clock, 
^cTkt, to see my friends in— -street, drank two 
,o£tJe3 and went home. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

j^^^ A>llowing mrticle is coriouf, at it shews that if tn 
^j,^-g.^^^y# follows up the insolence of Democratic abuse, 
^^^99^ Jaries will give no damaecs. The circumstar^cc al- 
f^^^cl to by Mr. Oarrow, of the manly spirit of Mr. 
^j^^-c* c^HAM will afford pleasure lo the admirers of that 

y^2^ ^B^ction for an assault (Warner w. Smithson) 
M rp**^»^ ftt Hertfitfd Msizissi which W8^ &o ways 



worthy of remark, but for the ludicrous turn it took. 
The plaintiff is a farmer, and was returning fiom a 
proaiiible adventure, having been at market, when 
\\*i cdlled at the Red Lion, at Ilockerill, otherwise 
stiled ^oVs Hole. Here he quarrelled with all the 
honest dealers in grain he met, and was at last so 
imprudent as to intimate that the defendant, who 

was one of them, was ad dliar; the defendant 

very naturally felt that his caaracter was at stake, 
and that if he passed it over slightly, the public 
could not believe him at the next market day, when 
he sliould tell them he had brought all the grain 
he was in possession of to market, and that he felt 
no desire to keep up the price of com; he, there- 
fore, replied, that if he repeated the same obnoxi- 
ous expressions, he would " knock his d d 

head about." The plaintiff very imprudently did so, 
and the defendant was as good as his word. 

Mr. Garrow defended the action in a strain of in- 
finite humour, contending that Mr. Smithson had 
done no more than any other man would* have 
done in his situation. The laws of courtesy, he 
said, were infallibly the same on the subject; " if 
a man calls me a liar, I must knock him down." 
To prove which he cited many cases that had came 
within his recollection; among others, that of a very 
great man, whose talents he said, would do honour to 
any country, he meant Mr. Windham, who chanced 
to be m company, after his unsuccessful struggle for 
the city of Norwich, where an elector told him he had 
not voted for him, and as they were met he would 
tell him the reason why : in the first place he did not 
like him ; and in the second, his aversion arose from 
his being a turn-coat, and many more observations 
equally affronting. Mr. Windham replied very 
cooly, '< you do this sir, to put me off my guard, 
but I am collected, and though the laws of courtesy 
bid me knock you down, yet, as you have before 
voted for me, and as I think it may teach you how 
to behave in future, I shall only pull your nose," 
which he did, said Mr. Garrow, by vf ringing it welL 
He had no doubt that transaction would be brouj^ht 
into a court of justice, and if it was, he doubted 
not it would be treated in the same manner he hoped 
the present would; namely) by a jury giving a 
ytv^^icXoi tvfo pence daif^ages, to enable such a plain- 
tiff to buy enouifh of soft soap to protect his nose 
at least for a week. 

The jury gave a verdict of sixpence damages, 
when Mr. Garrow observed to the plaintiff, who 
was in court, ** there, sir, the jury have been more 
bountiful to you than.l should have been, for they 
have given you soap enough for threee weeks. 



FESTOON OF FASHION. 

[I believe it is remarked by the sprightly Colman and 
Thornton, in a merry Cohnoias^wr , that the win»er 
fashions of London reach the country, in sufficient sea- 
son to be in full bloooi at midsummer. Our coats, on 
this side of the Atlantic, are copied from the London 
model generally after the original has become ^aiie 
faded at home. If an early autumnal scheme of dress 
can be of any use now, let the beau of Philadelphia copy 
the following, taking especial care, however, to avoid 
the old hat.] 

FASr«IONS FOR SEPTEMIER. 

The following is now all the rage with the 
fashionables in London- 
Gentlemen. — Blue coat made very scant with 
pockets in the skirts, blue velvet cape, high up in 
the neck ; pantaloons of mix'd broad cloth made 
very loose, with pockets; Suwarrow boots all the 
vogue. An old black hat with a narrow rim, con- 
stitutes tlie Gentleman. 

Ladies. — Carabiic Muslin Gown, scant, with 
full sleeves ; black chip hat with coloured ribbands, 
and whiwe veil, some wear white ostrich feathers 
in their black hats, which hj;s a janty air, and gives 
a handsome appear4ace« 



The following is a Tery pleasing essay, the stile is 
pure, the satire bland, and the wit comic. It is ex- 
tracted from the New- York Morning Chi^onicle* 

Mr. Editor, 

If the observations of an odd fellow are not 
wholly superfluous, I would thank you to shove 
them into a spare comer of your paper. 

It is a matter of amusement to an uninterested 
spectator like myself, to observe the inlluence 
fashion has on tiie dress and deportment of its 
votaries, and how very quick they fly from one 
extreme to the other. 

A few years since, the rage was; very high 
crowned hats with very nariow brims, tight neck- 
cloth, tight coat, tight jacket, tight small-cloathes, 
and shoes loaded with enormous silver buckles : 
the hair ci-aped, plaited, queued, and powdered^ — 
in short, an air of the greatest spruceness and 
tightness diffused over the whole person. 

The ladies, with their tresses neatly turned up 
©ver an immense cushion ; waist a yard long, 
braced up with stays into the smallest compass, 
and encircled by an enornM)us hoop: so that the 
fashionable belle resembled a walking bottle. 

Thus dressed, the lady was seen, with the most 
bewitching languor, reclining on the arm of an 
exli-emely attentive beau, who, with a long cane, 
decorated with an enormous tassel, was carefully 
employed in removing every atone, stick, or straw, 
that nught impede the progress oif his tottering 
companion, whose high-heeled shoes just brought 
the points of her toes to the ground. 

What an alteration has a few years produced !-^ 
Wt now behold our gentleman wKh the most studi- 
ed carelessDesS) and almost slovenliness of dress ; 
large hat, large coat, large neckcloth, large panta- 
loons, large boots^ and hair scratched into ev^iy 
careless direction, lounging along the streets m 
the most apparent listlessness and vacuity hi 
thought; staring with an unmeaning countenance 
at every passenger, or leaning upon the arm of 
some kind fair one for support,-,whh the other hand 
cramm'd into his breeches pocket. Such is the pic- 
ture of a modern beau: in his dress stufiBng himself 
up to the dimensions of a Hercules, in his manners, 
affecting the helplessness of an invalid. 

The belle who has to undergo the fatigue of drag- 
ing along this sluggish animal, has chosen a charac- 
ter the very reverse: emulating in her dress and 
actions all the airy sprightliness of a sylph, she 
trips along with the greatest vivacity. Her laugh- 
ing eye, her countenance enlivened with affability 
and good humor, inspire with kindred animation 
every beholder, except the torpid being by her 
side, who is eitlier affecting the fashionable sang- 
froid, or is wrapt up in profound contemplation 
of....himself. 

Heavens! how changed are the manners since 
I was young I^-then^ how detlightful to contem- 
plate a ball-room: such bowing, such scraping, 
such complimenting; nothing but copperplate 
speeches to be heard on/ both sides; no walking 
but in minnet measure ; nothing more common 
than to see half a dozen gentlemen knock their 
heads together in striving wIk) should first recover 
a laiiy's fan or snuff-box that bad fallen* 

But now, our youths no longer aim at the 
character of pretty gentlemen : their greatest ambi- 
tion is to be called lazy dogs— careless fellows, &c. 
&c. Dressed up in the mammoth style, our buck 
saunters into the ball-room in a surtout, hat under 
arm, cane m hand; strolls round with the most 
vacant air; stops abruptly before such lady as he 
may choo;>e to honour with his attention ; enter- 
tains her with the common slang of the day, col- 
leUed from the conversation of liostlers, footmen, 
porters, &c. until his siring of smart saymgs is 
run out, and then lounges oft*, to enieilain som« 
other fair OAe wiiU the saqae unintelligible jai- 

«'"^* Digitized by L^OOgle 
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Surely, Mr. Editor, ptipp^-ism mnst hare arrired 
to a climax: it muit turn; to carry it to a greater 
extent seema^tome, impossible* 

JOKATHAN OlDSTTLE* 

CRITICISM. 

[It gives 09 fiivcYi pleasure to find room in the Port Foliot 
for ihc following article from the Frederick Town He- 
rald, a paper not only conspicuous for the soundness of 
its politics, but for the purity of its style. On the mise- 
rable verses of the " Boston Chronicle," a dull democra- 
tic gazette, intolerably tedious, egregiou&ly stupid, auda- 
ciously false, and unspeakably absurd, criticism, as in* 
voked by the ingenious writer below, appears armed, 
both by WIT and powes. An article of this nature is of 
singular utility. It serves as a new proof, that the Re- 
publican faction not only think erroneously, but write 
incorrectly, and that genius, learning, and lastc, as 
well as truth and virtue, have no connection with demo- 
iracy. 

FROM THE FUEDERICKTOWN HERALD. 
** In his closet pent. 
Be toils to give the crude conception vent. 
Abortive thoughts, that write and vrong confound* 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound. 
False glare, incongruous images, combine 
And noise and nonsense, clatter through the line.'* 

GlFFORD. 

Between false politics and false literature there 
tfeems to bei at the present period of the world, a 
closeness of connection^ never so remarkable in 
any past age* This general observation is particu- 
larly applicable to the state of our own country. 
The faction, to which the people are subjected, ap- 
pear no less conspicuous for weakness and poverty 
of literary intellect, than they are for the folly and 
depravity of their political principles. The exam- 
ple of superficial thinking and spurious language, 
lias been completely set them by their great lea- 
der, who now lolls in the seat of sovereignty. Its 
influence has extended through all the ranks of the 
scribblers, devoted to his service. It is really as- 
tonishing, when we consider the multitude of de- 
mocratic prints scattered over the continent, to ob- 
serve how extremely rare are the instances they 
afford of any thing like good writing. In prose they 
are bad enough in all conscience ; but when they 
pretend to invoke the muses, they are sure to pro- 
duce such trash or trumpery, as is hardly sufier- 
able by human patience* AJid, as if determined 
to expose one another to the utmost of their pow- 
#r, the publication of one press immediately runs 
through a thousand congenial channels. We have 
been led to these refiectioi^s by a set of verses, 
which we see re-printed in the last democratic pa- 
per of this place (the Hornet) from a New-England 
one. The writer of them is a candidate for the 
post of Poet Lanreat to the President, and he 
may flatter himself with the hope of being a suc- 
cessful one, when he discovers the notice his pro- 
duction has met with, thus far from home. As it 
IS perhaps esteemed a master-piece of poetic com- 
pliment, we shall lay the whole of it, verbatim et 
literatim, before the reader, and for want of bet- 
ter amusement, we shall then point out a few of 
its most choice beauties 

From the BoUon Independent Chronicle. 
STANZAS, 

ADDRCSSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRSSIOENt 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
O'ER the plain in beauty smiling, 

See the stormy clouds arise. 
Which, as if the light reviling 
Mang viitk black the azure skies. 

But ere yet another morning. 

Drink the cold earth's dewy tear» 
Light, in brighter brilliance dawning. 

Shall the dark horizon clear. 

Thos with falsehood's vilest story 

Jeffersov, in vain they try 
To obscure the beams of glory— 

:>uii.ake beams that ne'tr can die. 



Furious fiends, with secret slanders. 

All their noisome vapours pouri^ 
While around in rapture wanders 

Every insect of the hour. 

Haggard envy, prone to languish, 

Hate, from disappointment bom, 
Vex*d ambition vents his anguish % 

Malice smiles, affecting scorA. 

All in vaiu'^sublimely rising, 

Truth shall dart her fervid ray> 
And the summer cloud despi&ing'. 

Chase the envious gloom away. 

To thy active genius owing. 

That which dar'd proclaim her free. 

Still with fire of freedom glowing, 
Blest Columbia bends to thee. 

Like thy own I'otonmac winding. 

Through the variegated plain. 
And between the mountains finding 

Health and beauty in his train. 

So, by godlike truth protected. 
Shall thy fame, thy mind its guid^ 

Flow with every charm coliccred. 
And remain the people's puide. 

Firm and tow'ring as the mountains. 
Crowned with virtue's virgin sn«v, 

Pure as nature's fairest fountains 
That with sparkling briUiaiice flow. 

Clear as light, when first created. 

Chaste as Angels guardian love, 
And on wings of time elated. 
Deathless as himself shall prove. 

THE SIBYL. 
What strikes us most forcibly, at the first glance 
over the above lines, is the strong resemblance 
which " The Sibyl," as the author of them * bears 
to the far*famed heroes of the Baviad and Mscviad.' 
Not * Laura Maria,' * Edwin,' « Tony Pasquin,* 

* Mit Yenda,' nor even * Berty Greathead's' self, 
could force together more delectable nonsense 
than has been collected in a very narrow span by 
this potent « Sibyl.' The Sibyls of old used to place 
their prophetic verses on detached pieces of paper 
at the mouth of their cave ; from whence they 
were frequently blown away and lost, by a rude and 
untimely blast of wind, to the great disappointment 
of thttir votaries. How happy should Ne w-England 
feel, that the labours of her * Sibyl' have been ex- 
empt from any such destructive casualty ^ that they 
have been finished and put together entire, without 
the coming of a single gale of sense or spirit to 
agitate or disturb their mellifluous lullaby* < Stormy 
clouds,' « light reviling,' < dewy tear,' < brighter 
brilliance dawning,' ' sun-like beams that ne'er 
can die,' * furious fiends,' * secret slanders,' « noi- 
some vapours,' ' haggard envy prone to languish,' 

* fervid ray,' * summer cloud despising,' < envious 
gloom,* 'virgin snow,' « fairest fountains,' < spark- 
ling brilliance,' and a galaxy of other excellencies, 
follow each other in smooth and uninterrupted 
succession, and must serve to mark the poet as one 
of the true breed of Cruscan geese. We rt?gret 
the want of time to examine and illustrate the va- 
rious merits of his composition. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that from the second of these 
noUble stanzas we should fear, lei-,t not America, 
but Ireland, has had the honour of giving birth to 
this mighty genius. He says, 

•* But ere yet another tnaminj^ 

Drink the cold eartb*M tleny tear, 
Light in brighter brilUonce dawning. 

Shall the dark horizon clear," 

Now, how * light' can be made to dawn, and to 

* clear the horizon' before < morning' or sun rise, 
is a thing conceivable only, we think, by an Hiber- 
nian understanding. Again, the poet seems a lit- 
tle out in his natural philosophy, when he makes 
the dew come out of the bowels of tlie earth — ' Cold 
earth's dewy tear,''~,\% if the earth were shedding 

jtear^ because it was * cold/ After this marvel- 



lous flne conceit, we may expect, on getting ti|i, 
the first frosty morning of this winter, to hear the 
ground crying out with anguish, and perhaps bor- 
rowing the very words of Mad Tom in the play of 
King Lear, * Poor Tom 's a cold*-a cold.' Not notic- 
ing many trifling licences in grammar, such as lear- 
mg ' hagp^ard envy' and * hate' in the 5th stanza 
quite destitute of any verb to depend on, let us con- 
template towards the conclusion, the amazing Pro. 
tean power of changing its fi^rm and nature^ which 
the poet gives to Mr. Jeflerson's ' fame.' In the 
*th stanza, the President's ' fame' is made both to 
^Jlofu' like a river, and yet to ' remain' like a c^olumo. 
—In the succeeding stanza this ' fame' is ^Jirm* 
and * towering' like ' the mountains^* then a^ain it is 
* crowned with snow,* and then again it is ^pure' 
like * fairest fountains of sparkling brilliance :' AfMl 
in the concluding stanza, this same ' fame* is ^ clear* 
like the * light whenfrst created^* next it is ^cluatt* 
like ^angel's love,' afterwards it takes ' vfings'to 
fly up like a bird, and last of all it is *• deahku^* 
or like * t/wr,' never to die. Verily, to be Umid 
is a main pretty thing : Moreover it is a right use- 
ful thing ; for, were it not for this poet's great 
knowledge, how should we ever have been able to 
find out, that * light' is now nothing to what it used 
to be, and that the nearer we go back to the mo- 
ment when * light' was ' first created' the more, 
< clear' we shall behold it to have been. We have 
nothing to say s^ainst the political attachments of 
' the Sibyl.' Viewing the piece itself as being, on 
the whole, the strongest concentration of absurdi- 
ties and folly that we have lately seen, we are rea- 
dy to allow, that the dogg rel rhymester has been 
fortunate in fixing on a fit object for the praises of 
his verse. The subject is worthy ofiheEuio^sW 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOJR THE FORT FOLIO. 

On atopic, so trite as the danger of Inteio]»<- 
ance, it could hardly be expected that the pes si 
Genius could communicate any thing, whic&oidj 
detain vagrant attention. The following amd 
from a Baltimore paper will please all, and may tc* 
form some. " Intemperance is the positive ei^ 
my of all solid enjoyment. It is honey in tbc 
mouth, but bitter ashes in digestion. It is the £&- 
ther of unnumbered vices.— —What errors, wbn 
pains, what miseries does it not produce ? And what 
are its benefits? They are known only to the apO" 
thetary, doctor and undertaker. 

He, who has been long used to his rich wmes, Yiis 
apices, his creams and costly meats, looks with a 
degree of horror on the virtue of temperance. B«t 
he, who has tasted the cup of excess ; has experi- 
enced all the unreal enjoyment of luxurious poi- 
sons ; and has become wisely simple and regiJtf' 
in his diet ; in full possession of cheerful spttin 
and vigorous health; would not exchange his ^^ 
py mood of mind, his gay and quiet hours, fariAr 
morning headache, the forenoon mental 
the afternoon nap, the hypocondriac hours, 
easy rest of the night, with much turning sate 
bed, the indigesting stomach, the tr^mbiinglMHkf 
the bloody eye, the cholic, palsy, gout, distress* dcs* 
pair, that accompany the bacchanalian, no, Mit j£ 
Andes in gold attended the barter. 

Neither talents, wealth nor fame can supfrfy tlic 
want of prudence and temperance. Let every man 
who prefers happiness to misery, engrave oo tfae 
tablet of his memory the following excellent I 
from Miltsn, and never forget them when he 
or drinks.'^ 

" There is. said Michael, if thou well ohserve, 

THE RULE OF NOT TOO MUCH, by temp'rance tai 

In what thou eat'st and drink 'tt, seeking from thesce, 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 

Till many years over thine head return \ 

So may'st thoo live, till like RIPE FRUIT thob drtf 

Into thy tr.other's lap; or be with ease 
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nrOH PARIS) AUGVftT I. 

*^ Mr. Fen wick, the lute Consul at Bordeaux, 
lately applied to Prtsidcnt Jefferson for another 
appointnitnt ; iJic Pi-esidcnt told him, the public 
voice was so much against him, that he could not 
give him a public appointment; but observed at 
the same time, that tlu- Treasury would take care 
of him. Accorchngly Mr. Fenwick is sent to Am- 
sterdam, as banker of the United States, with a 
promise that all the monies paid in Europe by the 
United Slates, shall go thi-ough his hands. Thus 
a Minister resident of 4500 dollars, is displaced to 
make way for one, who will make out of the United 
Slates at least 20,000 dollars ! ! Such is modern 
economy. 

" I am informed, that a number of our country- 
men have celebrated the 4th of July at Bordeaux, 
in a truly democratic style, with the American Con- 
sul as President, and the American Consul for Lis- 
bon, as Vice President. After dinner, a number 
of democratic toasts were drank; and the Presi- 
dent with a torch, blew up a ginger-bread bastile 
erected for the occasion, while the music played 
Ca-/rj, Carmagnole and Marseillois* The day hap- 
pening to be on the Sabbath, it was proposed to 
postpone until Monday the celebration. This, 
however, was overruled by the men of the " Age 
Qf Reason." 

The subsequent record of an Hymeneal uni n 
b copied from that classical psipcr^ The New-York 
American Citixeny edited by a fugitive foreigner. 
The poetry is one of the finest specimens of demo- 
cratic harmonjy with which we have ever been in- 
dulged. 

MARRIED, 
Last Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Strebeck, Mr. 
Ralph Bogert, to tlie amiable Miss Sarah Bonte, 
both of this city. 

Long may they in hymen's bands be blest, 
Andcrovrn'd with wealth and htppiness. 

The Irish arc frequently ridiculed for their pro- 
pensity to those absurd or illsorted phrases, com- 
monly called blunders^ or bulls* This charge is 
«>ften unjust, and many an Irish scholar expresses 
himself, with as much purity and precision, as his 
criticising neighbours. At any rate, not many 
American Aristarchuses have a right to sneer at 
mny of the incongruous forms of vicious diction. 
One of our morning papers, published during the 
invasion of the Yellow Fever, describes advancing 
motion by a retrograde step. Of such a progress 
the mind even of those, whose judgment is most 
•cute, and, whose fancy is most fruitful, cannot have 
any adequate notion. We copy the article, and 
then leave our classical readers to determine, whe- 
ther the following pai*agraph may be considered as 
r. kind of mystical response from the oracle of 
I>eIphos, or only an enchanting specimen of that 
American idiom, which, thanks to our love of 
JFrench models^ thanks to our ignorance, and thanks 
%€> our Patriotism is daily triumphing over the bar- 
t^arity of pure English. " From the two reports 
of the Board of Health and the Bunah given be- 
lovr, as well as the inquiries made since their meet- 
ing^, we have reason to rfraw the most favourable 
conclusions ; and, if the disorder that has alarmed 
t.he citizens should progress in its present retrograde 
tn<?tion I we shall, by the latter end of the week, have 
little occasion for reports on the subject^ and less 
for alarm." 

r'rom a wise and worthy writer we copy the 
following sentiments with the fullest approbation. 
•* Nothing can be more despicable than to flatter 
the mob. When Tsee a man of education and for- 
tune put himself upon a level with the dregs of the 
people, ming/c witl^ the lowest vulgar, feed with 
iLtim at the §%mc botird, aj}j Jrink with them in 



the same cup, flatter their prejudices, expose him- 
self to the belchings of their beer, the fumes of 
their tobacco, the grossness of their fitmiliarity, 
and the impertinence of their conversation, I can- 
not help despis'mg him, a^ a man guilty of the 
vilest prostitution, in order to effect a purpose, 
equally sel£sh and illiberal* 

Perhaps the following may explain the cause of 
the giddiness of many a democratic upstart. If 
negro drivers and hucksters should become sud- 
denly rich and powerful, they know not how ; if 
speculators, militia officers, town meeting bawl- 
ers ; men of low birth and no breeding, should 
find themselves suddenly elevated to rank in the 
Commonwealth, no wonder that their brains should 
be intoxicated with pride, vanity, and presumption. 

Curious Alliteration. — Last week died Sir Hun- 
GEBFORD HosKiNs, of HaTcwood Hall, Hertford- 
shire. [^London paper* 

A correct writer speaking of one of the upstarts 
of revolution, describes him as one of those obscure 
men, whom the hands of the populace have lifted 
into notice. We ought to apologize for taking 
any notice of him, if the example of France did 
not show to what heights such UywfelUms are rais- 
ed in a general fermentation. 

No man possesses such a Genius for the palpa^ 
ble obscure^ as the Attorney General of the United 
States. His essays are of a most rueful length, 
and it is impossible to tell their meaning. << Plung- 
ing from gulf tb gulf a vast profound*' seems to be 
a good motto for this shallow politician^ and mere 
attorney. 

In a satiric Poem, which I hare lately read, 
whose object is to lash the political absurdities of 
the day, and, above all, to add new contempt to 
the silly theory of The rights of Man, I find the 
following passage. 

Convinced that Providence mistook her w»y, 
And proud to mark the errors of her sway } 
Let all be equals Folly shouts aload, 
£e equal all, responds the madd*mfig crawL 

In New England, it is a vulgar proverb, as beau- 
tiful and as true, as any in Dr. Franklin's works, 
that « nobody knows who is governor, till election 
day be past," but the worthy republicans of New 
Jersey have lived to falsify this adage ; even an 
election day still leaves them inquiring, yvho shall 
reign over us? 

We read the following in a morning paper, and 
extract it with alacrity, because we hope it will be 
incentive to farther improvement. It is amazing 
that the road from this city to New-York should 
he so shamefully bad, as to excite not only fatigue 
and terror among our own travellers, but the just 
sarcasms of every foreigner. " The improvemenjt 
of the roads, in this state, merits distinguished 
approbation. Every where we see proofs ofatten- 
tion to this object. In every direction we see new 
turnpike roads opening, and the spirit of repairing 
the public highways diffusing itself more widely. 
The advantages resulting hence to agriculture and 
commerce, are more and more' known and ftlt. 
Whun the improved roads of this State are com- 
pared with the road that connects the two largest 
and most populous cities of the United States, 
(New- York and Philadelphia) a traveller is astonish- 
ed at the difference. Perhaps there is no road in 
any part of America that would so well bear the 
expense of a tumpike as the road in question- 
yet there is, perhaps, po highway, in any part of 
our country, in so deplorable a state. AVhen the 
j^round is perfectly settled, it is passable-— but if the 
vvinttir be open and wet, aud invariably when the 



frost first leaves the grouiid in tlie vpriog^ it is 

oftentimes so obstructed that it is with difficulty the 
mail can be transported from one city to the other. 
When will some public spirited character take up 
this business, and devise a plan for securing to 
the citizens of the United States, a safe and 
agreeable road, at all seasons of the year, between 
two of the richest commercial cities in the union? 
The man, or association of men, who shall ac- 
complish this object, will, indeed, deserve well of 
their country. 

A gentleman inquired of one of the performers 
who was engaged at Mr. Stopford's late Benefit 
Concert at Halifax, in honour of the Peace, how 
the Manager could conceive so strange an idea as 
to introduce the Dead March in Saul, on a rejoicing 
occasion? " What could bfe more proper," replied 
the son of Orpheus; " were we not burjing all 
animosities ?" [ Mom. Post. 

Pope's grounds at Twickenham are expected to 
sell for six thousand guineas. [/^« 

Painter, the Waterman, who saved George 
Rose, has obtained the name oiSalvator Rosa. yb. 

My arrival, says Tom Paine, in his first letter 
to the people, has struck if, (the faction in the 
agonies of death) as witli an hydrophobia ; it is 
like the sight of water to canine madness. ^^\ 
gentleman, on reading this, pleasantly observed, 
that Paine's simile would have been much stronger 
had he said, it was like the sight of water to himself 

Was the Calcutta /o/^y which makes so lofty an 
appearanca in the annals of Duane^ a liberty pole^ 
or was it a catch pole I 

TBE DEMOCRAT AND TUBTLE....A fACT. 

A democratic candidate for ^'Congress, speaking 
to a large congregation, who had assembled to hear 
his sage reasoning, after exhausting the whole 
fund of abuse which the Aurora had furnished 
him with, against John Adams, the sedition law, 
gag law, &c. &c. in a very lofty tone of voice said, 
" let us, my fellow-citizens, imitate the turtle, 
draw our heads within our shells and be secure 
from all our enemies." Shortly after this famous 
harangue was delivered, a new created -self con- 
ceited politician in company with many more of 
the stamp, (who had met in a public house, to re- 
gale themselves with a litle of the celebrated 
Gallatin Cordialf) was very loud in praise of 
the Hon. Candidate's speech, particularly that 
part, which he conceived, contained such whole- 
some advice for our safety, in imitating the 
'i*urtle. An old gentleman, who had for some 
time remained a silent spectator of his folly, at 
length got very deliberately up, and thrust his 
hand behind his neck. Much surprised at the 
old gentleman's conduct, he in(|uired hastily 
'* what he meant by it." ** No harm, sir," re- 
plied the old gentleman, " 1 only wanted to 
feel if you had a shell on your back," " Shell 
on the devil," exclaimed tlie fiery politician, 
" who ever saw a man with a shell on his 
back?" ** I never did," replied the old gentle- 
man, *< but concluded you must have one on 
yours, from your commending so highly, the 
honourable candidate's advice, which can be of 
no service to you without one." The poor de- 
mo, brought to a sense of his ignorance by this 
reply, slunk out of company, and perhaps never 
before or since, stood so much in need of a shell 
to protect him from his enemies, as he then did) 
to hide his confused and brainless head. 

^ lAnti'Democrat, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 
ON THE DEATH OF A TAR. 

A SONG. 

^Fb ank Fid was a tar d'ye sec, 

As true, as e'er handed a sail, 
Though the ship's gunnel in, yet still he 

Would laugh at the noise of the gale. 
With his grog 'gainst the storm he prepared. 

And squirted the juice of the quid. 
Now below, now toss'd high on the yard, 

'Twas all just the same to Frank Fid. 

One day, off the Cape of Good Hope, 

As head to the wind lying to. 
His foot took the bite of a rope. 

And bilg'd poor Frank's skull on thtjiu:* 
The Doctor was sounding his brain, 

While the blood from his scuppers raft fast ; 
« Avast 1" he cried, *' caulking's in vain. 

For Death has sheer-hulk'd me at last. 

*< Come, mess-mates, no longer deplore ; 

What's life ? but a squall at the best i 
And tho'f I can cheer you no more, 

I mount to the truck of the blest; 
1 never fear'd danger, nor toil, 

While an inch of life's brace stood the shock, 
'Btit now the last fl ake of my coil 

Is reev'd through eternity's block. 

" Through life's stormy sea as I sail'd, 

By the compass of Friendship 1 steer'd, 
And ne'er by Distress was I hail'd 

But my lockers still open appear'd ; 
And whilst, with a shot they were stor'd. 

None ever unaided went by. 
When prog they no mbtt would afford^ 

I gave all I had— 'twas a sigh \ 

** I feel I must weigh— while I speak 

Death's Capstan heaves short on my beartr-i 
My anchor is almost a-peak — 

What then ! I bave acted my part : 
Safe birtli'd in Felicity's bay, 

I shall ride by the Kedge of Delight ! 
Ci's your hands then"— No more he could say, 

His soul went aloft in our sight. 

7KROXNAVD0. 

SELECTED POETRY. 

FROM AN EASTERN PAPER. 

{Aroong the numerous accomplishments of a certain wise 
and virtuous Great Man, the public have not yet been in- 
formed that he possesses the fire and the soul of a poet. 
Scarce a day now passes, without developing some new 
and unexpected excellence in the character ofthat incom- 
parable man; and the following song will abundantly 
prove, that his poetical powers are not less conspicuous 
than his philosophical acuteness, and his capacious and 
his minute acquirements as a statesman. It was indeed 
written under the immediate and omnipotent inspiration 
ofLovs; but its inimitable beauties of sentiment amply 
demonstrate, that its author has a genius of universal ap- 
plication. The lovers of the muses will regret thai the 
cares of the nation have deprived us of *' so sweet an 
Ovid." 

O ! fomosc pner ! ntmium ne crcde colori ! 
41ba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur» 

A PHILOSOPHIC LOVESONG, 

TO SALLY. 

Let poets sing, and striplings sigh, 

For damsels bright and fair, 
The ruby lip, the sapphire eye, 

The silken, auburn hair : 

♦ My philosophic taste disdains 
Such paltry charms as th(«e — 
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Scorns the smooth skin's transparent veiM) 
And cheeks that shame the rose* 

In glaring red, and chulky white, 
Let others beauty see ; 

Me no such tawdry tints delight- 
No ! black's the hue for me !♦ 

What though my Sally's nose bt flat, 
'Tis harder, then, to break it— 

Her skin is sable— what of that ? 
'Tis smooth as oil can make it. 

If down her neck no ringlets flow, 

A fleece adorns her head— 
If on her lips no rubies glow. 

Their thickness serves instead. 

Thick pouting lips I how sweet their grace ! 

When passion fires to kiss them ! 
Wide spreading over half the face, 

Impossible to miss them. 

Thou, Sally, thou, my house shalt keep, 

My widow 'd tears shall dry ! 
My virgin daughters— see ! they weep— 

Their mother's place supply. 

Oh i Sally 1 hea«ken to my vows ! 

Yield up thy swarthy charms— 
My best belov'd 1 my more than spouse, 

Oh I take me to thy arms ! 

Oi* fHR DEATH OF A BELOVED •Nir S02f* 

TAA.NSLATED WHOU A DANISH INSC&lPTlOK. 

BY T. CAMPBELL, SS<^. 

Can mortal solace ever raise 
The broken pillar of my diiys; 
Or fate rtstore a form so dcur 
As that which lies unconscious here. 

Ah no my, Darco, latest given 
And last rtclaimed j.'jift of Heaven ! 
Possessing thee, I still could bless 
One lingering beam of happiness :-— 
My lov'd, my lost, my only care, 
I vainly thought with thee to share 
Thy heart's discourse, so gently kind, 
And mould to worth thy pliant mind, 
Nor warn'd of all my future woe. 
Presumed on happiness below ! 
But, losing thee, my blooming boy, 
I cannot lose another joy ; 
For all that stay'd my earthly trust 
With thee is buried in the dust ! 

Nine charming years had fraught with grace 
Thy sprightly soul and lovely face. 
Where harshness had not planted fear 
Nor sorrow wrung one silent tear ; 
But frank and warm my Darco flew 
To share each welcoine and adieu — 
Each word, each thought, each look to 'tend, 
My child, my scholar and ray friend I 

Oh, when his gaily — smiling talk 
Endear'd my sweet, my summer walk ; 
Or when I sat, at day's decline 
And clasp'd his little hand in mine, 
How many woes were then forgot— 
How blissful seem'd his father's lot !— 
And breathing love, my bosom said, 
Thus, on a dying couch when laid— 



e 



» In Addison's Cat©, we find a warrti advocate for Afri- 
can beauty. Syphax, when observing Juba to bcesamour- 
ed with the Roman maids, thus s^^eaks to his Prince of 
the beautiful damsels of Numidia: " The glowing dames 
of Zama's royal court, have faces flushed with more exal- 
ted charms. Were yoa with these ray Prince, you*d soon 
forget t\m paie uaripea*d beauties of the Norih." 



Thus skaU Ibidtliee.Darco, stand, 
And grasp thee with my failing hand I 
Cold, cold, thou pledge of future charms, 
As her who gave, thee to my arms. 
My buried hopes your grave is one— » 
And Mary sleeps beside her son I 

Now hush, my heart ! — afflicting Heaven, 

Thy will be done, thy solace given i 

For mortal hand can never raise 

The broken Pillar of my days. 

Or earth restore a form so dear 

As that which lies unconscious here ! 

THE DIRGE OF WALLACE. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, AUTHOR OF THB 
PLEASURES OF HOPE* 

They lighted a taper at the dead of night. 
And chanted their holiest Hymn ; 

But her brow and her bosom wei^ damp viti t(. 
fright— 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 

And the i^Ldy o( Elders lie went for her Lord, 
When a death-watch beat in her. lonely room. 
When her Curtain had shook of its own accord^ 
And the Raven had flapped at her vidndow boardi 
To tell of her Warrior's doom ! 

<< Now sing ye the death song and loudly pray 
" For the soul of my Knight so dear; 

'< And call me a Widow this wretched daf , 
*• Since the warning of Cod is here / 

" For a night-mare rides on my strangled sleeps 
" The Lord of my bosom is dooin'd to die *, 

" His valorous heart they have wounded deep ; 

" And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 
« For Wallace of Elderslic." 

Yet knew, not his country that ominous hour. 

Ere the loud Matin Bell was rung, 
That a Trumpet of Death on an English Tower 

Had the Dirge of her champion sung ! 
When his dungeon light look'd dim and red 

On the high-born blood of a Mai-tyr slain. 
No Anthem was sung at his holy death bed; 
No weeping there was, when his bosom bled— 
And his heart was rent in twain I 

Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 

Was true to that Knight forlorn. 
And hosts of a thousand were scattered, CkeDeeri 

At the blast of the Hunter's horn ; 
When he strode in the wreck of each well foogbt 
field 
With the yello^-hair'd chiefs of his native laud; 
For his lance^as not shiver'd in helmet orsbiicUt 
And the sword that seem'd fit for Archai^cl t» 
wiel'd 

Was light in his terrible hand! 

Yet bleeding and bound, tho' the Wallace W//^ 

For his long lov'd Country die, 
The Bugle ne'er sung to a braver Knight 

Than William of Elderslie 1 
But the day of his glory shall never depart s 

His head unentomb'd shall with glory be pritti*^ ; 
From its blood-streaming altar his Spirit sh«iiitart« 
Tho' the Raven has fed on his mouldering tmn, 
A nobler was never embalm 'd I 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
nUlVflLATBD FROM TUB GERMAN OF IVLOW. 

FOR THE POST FOLIO. 
PART THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Bmigrants.. ••Emigration to America is advisable to 
sv>indlers,^^^And to the lowest class of people in the 
'south of Germany. • • . Hessians^ • . •Swadians* 

The most important object for an emigrant is 
the knowledge of the people among \Thom he 
leeks a refuge. The knowledge of the land is 
but of secondary importance j for the people with 
whom we hare to do, are much more essential in 
ibc estimate of our happiness than the mere natural 
objects around us. But after having given the 
characteristic description of the people, and of 
Ihc land, it rs proper, for the information of those 
who are inclined to go to America, to treat in parti- 
cular of the various classes of emigrants* 

From what has been said, it appears sufficiently 
clear, that for the class of Swindlers, the United 
States of North-America are a country after their 
Qwn heart. The iacility of obtaining credit and 
inakiDg an advantageous bankruptcy there, opens 
ji most extensive field to the usual animated activity 
of such gentlemen. The stupidity of the peasants, 
descended from parents who came from the 
southern part of Germany, enables them to ap- 
pear as fortune-tellers, conjurors, preachers, phy- 
^cians, or surgeons, and wipe the purses of their 
f tupid dupes. Since the French, from the West- 
Jodies, have introduced there Pharo and rouge et 
mair banks, these ingenious people make the green 
creoJes and country boobies pay the tribute due to 
superior genius. Virginia was at all times the 
land of gamesters. Where every one speculates, 
and there is such plentiful occasion for speculation, 
a swindler must of course live and thrive in his 
element. A skilful European cheat finds, among 
tbe Americans, many competitors, but none but 
simpletons can be taken in by American cut-purses; 
ihcy cheat in the face of the sun, and can beat or gull 
only people like themselves. Butas thegentlemen- 
ju^K^^^^ and cut-purses contrive to Uve, where 
l^onest folks starve, we need not be at all con- 
cerned about their success in America, where 
i^obody starves. We shall not pursue them, 
thei-cforc, through their windings in that country, 
but9 to deliver our own from them, recommend 
to them a tour thither, and wish them a good 

yoyag^. 

Xbc lowest class of poor peasants, especially in 
South Germany,* the swineherds, the beggars, the 



» The divUions of Germany into North and South, has 
hi in«dcr«i times beconie more and moi-c general among 
writers It has been at length remarked that there arc 
laturatl boundaries which divide Germany into two equal 
^f.(s. I have seen in America a Latin dissertation upon 
natural geography of Germany, which a man b\ the 
o£ Kcicfaeub^ch, who now lives at Lancaster in Penn- 



poorest day labourers in Swabia, Franconia, and 
the Palatinate, may likewise be advised to emigrate 
to America, and join their cousins, brothers, Sec. 
who in many instances have grown rich there by 



sylvania, wrote, when he was assistant preceptor of the 
school at Nordheim. He divides Germany into South and 
North, by a chain of mountains, which he supposec to rise 
at the white moimtain, ne»r Teschen, in Siiesia, and which 
afterwards forms the boundary between Moravia and Silesia, 
and thdi between Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, the Upper 
Palatinate, and Franconia. He reckons Bohemia as a part 
of North Germany, because the southern boundaries form 
the separation of the waters, as the rivers rising there flow 
in opposite di ections. This chain, which he calls the 
divi£i6n mountain, then takes the name of Fichtelberg, 
then that of the Tliuringian forest, afterwards that of 
Vogelberg, and he brings it on to join upon the Rhine, not 
far from Dusseldorf, too far north, as it should seem, 
seeing that the cl)ain of the division mountains join that 
river between Bonn and Coblentz. He follows this chain 
of mountains again beyond the Rhine, where I will 
leave him. He divides Morth Germany into a mountain- 
ous part and a maritime part *^Germania montana" and 
*• Germ:;nia mantima" The first includes Hesse, Thurin- 
gia, Upper Saxony (not the whole circle of Upper Saxony) 
Upper Lusace, and the mountainous part of Silesia. He 
divides again the second into We<itphaJia, and Lower 
Saxony and V'andalia. By Vandalia he means Holstein. 
Mecklenburg. Pomerania, Brandeuburg, the electoral 
circle and lower Lusace. His subdivisions of south 
Germany are, 1 believe, according to the rivers. His di- 
vision of North Germany ap|)ears to me equally new and 
accurate. But he has uot remarked as far as I remember, 
a seconk chain of mountains, which run nearly parallel to 
the division mountains. The Harz is certainly a part of 
this chain; to the westward of it, is the mountain which 
separates Hesse from Hanover. The dutchy of Westphalia, 
according to all appearance, likewise belongs to it. Al- 
though this chain in many places sinks so low as to appear 
to be interrupted, it continues to run in ranges of hills, per- 
ceptible perhaps to the eye of an observer. It is well 
known, for example, that the natural boundaries of 
upper and Jower Lusace may easily be distinguished. The 
division mountains and this chain include a long, beautiful, 
fertile valley, which comprises Hesse, Thuringia, 8tc. This 
valley, and country situated to the northward of the 
northern chain of mountains,- may very safely contend 
with the finest parts of North-America. In South Ger- 
many, too, not only these regions, but also the beautiful 
countries of Holstein, Mecklenburg, and' Lauenburg, are 
seldom equalled. In respect to fertility, there are cer- 
tainly some districts upon the Elbe equal to the most 
fruitful parts of South Germany, if not superior. In 
respect to climate there can be little difference between 
the two halves of Germany. Mr. Hess remarks in his 
fugitive pieces that the eatable chesnut thrives in the 
neighbourhood of Ahona. The vine succeeds only in 
certain advantageous situations to any high degree of 
excellence in South Germany, and perhaps it might thrive 
equally weil, in similar situations, in the northern divi- 
.nion. It appears by documents that the Mark of Bran- 
denburg formerly produced much wine. We are indebted 
to Mr. Professor Meiners for more correct ideas upon 
the proportionable goodness of south and north Germany. 
Before that respectable author appeared, Germany was in 
truth almost a ** terra incognitia:" for i make no account 
of mere general information. North-Germany is divided 
by the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder, into three large por- 
tioiis. if the country to the westward of the Rhine and lo 
the eastward of the Oder, be not taken into the account. 
The first between the Rhine and the We:*er, the second 
between the Weser and the Elbe: the third between the 
Elbe and the Oder. Every one ol thtse nans may be 
divided again into mountainous and Hat l.iiuU. The vi; vi- 
sion mountain*: are the natural b«<uiidaries to -he bou.b- 
ward, as the BaltiCi the Kider, and the Noxt.v^ca urt; n 
the uorthw4rd« 



excessive Ubour* It is remarkable that even th^ 
lowest class of northern Germans arc never, op 
at most very seldom pleased with America* 
Perhaps the principal cau^e of this may be, be- 
cause there are so many southern Germans there, 
and those two nations have a strong antipathy 
against each other* I met with a Brandenburger 
who shed bitter tears, because he could not return 
again to the old Mark, his native country* I told 
him he would be ' there exposed to be forced to 
enlist as a soldier, he answered that he had 
rather live as a soldier in Prussia, than remain 
here, though he could earn high wages for hia 
daily labour* A Mecklenburger said the same, 
and added, that he was determined, to return by 
the first ship to his dear native country* 

Of the northern Germans, the Hessians alone 
ai*c pleased with America* They emigrate thither 
in great numbers, and are glad to get to a country 
where, say they, " we shall be able to drink coffee*** 
They take no notice of the hatred which the 
Americans bear towards them since the war* ^' A 
damn'd Hessian," is the name which the Swabian 
populace of Pennsylvania readily bestow upoa 
every German* The causes of this Hessian emi*» 
gration ai'e well known* 

Judging from what I have seen in Pennsylvania^ 
I must conclude the South-German, and particular- 
ly the Swabian peasants to be much below those of 
upper and lower Saxony* Of the former, indeed* 
none but the dregs of the country people emigrated 
to America* But in the Saxon circU, even the day 
labourer is neither so coarse and ignorant, nor so 
ugly as the South-German emigrants to America, 
and their descendants* The language of the 
South-Germans is likewise much harsher; and 
hence Mr. Hess thinks that the south part of Ger- 
many should be called Teut^chland. and the north 
Deutschland. The only objection to this is, that the 
upper Saxons, who are northek'n Germans, use the 
first of these expressions too. The language is 
certainly softer in the mouth of the northern Ger- 
mans, and especially of the lower Saxons, than in 
the throat of the Swabians* The fine cultivation 
of the meadows in Pennsylvania is the work of 
VVurtemburgers* They are all artificially watered, 
which is, however, here very easy, owing to 
the numerous brooks which issue from the hills* 

A Wurtemburger by the name of Sager, who 
had practised as a physician at Charleston, and 
then came to Pennsylvania to buy a faiQi, but 
prudently forbore the purchase when he found 
that it would produce nothing, said to me, that 
Wurtemburg was a paradise in comparison with 
the rest of Germany, but a h^ll in comparison 
with America* This Swabian declared that North 
Germany was an hundred years behind hand of 
Wurtemburg in point of information and farm- 
ing, and that we poor northern Germans were 
all despicable slaves. Upon my remarking then 
that America was to be sure an excellent place 
of refuge for emigrants of a certain class, he 
cried out with all his might, ** No....but for 
rvery person who Ims learnt any thing." Here- 
upon 1 took the liberty to answer, that it was 
i especiitlly a good place for bunglers, every one 
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having the liberty of practising any sort of 
business, and because in the land of tJie blind 
the one-eyed people are sharp-aighted. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Redempt toners »•• •Cruelty of a ship-captain to certain 
persons of that description,,**A Russian captain* 

These people are commonly unable to pay 
the master of the vessel for their passage, and, 
Iherefore, he generally sells them for three 
years upon their arrival in America. These 
kind of goods have grown very dear; twenty 
guineas are now puid for the three years. The 
owner of another man's powers for three years, 
must give him food and cloathing, or at least 
^something that he calls such. The Pennsylva- 
nians maintain that nothing honest can ever be 
made of these redemptioners, who by this slavery 
ftrc immediately made homogeneous with the 
lands, and they think it would in general be 
best if no Europeans other than such redemp- 
tioners should emigrate. In such case they 
"Would, indeed, be secure from censure, and might 
live on, unnoticed in their stew. 

The most disii^essing circumstance for these 
poor people is the separation of families. The 
children are often sold at a great distance from 
their parents. They are besides often ill-treated 
by the ship-captains; who beat them and give 
them stinking meat to cat. Hunger is still more 
frequently their lot. There are, in America, so- 
cieties who inquire of these people upon their 
arrival, whether they have been ill treated by the 
iea-faring people. But the captains take c:a*e to 
supply them abundantly with every thing at the 
end of their voyage, to efface the previous ill-im- 
pressions, and the joy at seeing themselves reheved 
from the sufferings and dangers of a voyage, con- 
tributes to the same effect. 

The American ship-captains often practice real 
cruelty upon these poor wretches, though more 
upon the Irish than upon the Germans; which no 
doubt proceeds from the circumbtance that the 
Irish migrate in much greater numbers. Thus, 
for example, all the Philadelphia newspapers re- 
lated, in the year 1796, that the captam of a ship, 
who had many hundred Irishmen on board, suffer- 
ed two hundred of them to perish with hunger; that 
for several days successively he gave them no 
provisions at all, and that, upon his arrival in 
America, he sold to an house of ill- fame, a girl of 
fifteen, whom on the passage he had got with child. 
The ship remained at Wilmington, because an in- 
fectious distemper pre vailed on board. Ofthe punish- 
ment of this sea-monster, the newspapers never said 
a word ; and I myself dare not, for fear of the Ger- 
man Amcricomanes, express he-.e my surprise at 
the impunity of such a wi-clch, who, asfar as I know, 
was never called to any account; for they would 
say I blame the American administration of justice 
because it does not, upon all occasions, hang, and 
break upon the wheel. Joy, therefore, to the 
.Americomanes, upon the impunity of the worthy 
gentleman ship-captain ! ! and long live the mild 
justice of the United North-American States I ! ! 

Strong farmhig workmen or tradesmen find an 
•asy sale. But sometimes an unsaleable article 
creeps in, and lays for a long time upon the ow- 
ner's hands. OiBcers and men of letters arc 
such articles. The captain who imports such 
goods knows not the market. I saw a Russian 
captain remain a whole week long as ballast on 
board a ship, and not a soul shew an inclination 
for him. He was a mere drug. The master 
of the ship constantly urged him to find a pur- 
rihuhcr, and offered, in such a case, to 1^ Mr. 
Ciipt:\in off at 50 per cent discount; for it was 
ea-y to see that no use whatever could be made 
of l.iiTij kc. Stc. lie sent the captain round in 



the city to attract a purchaser; but no such 
thing as an amateur was to be found. The 
captain talked of nothing but running people- 
through with bayonets, which he pretended to 
have practised very largely against the Turks 
and Poles. This spitting of people was in truth 
nil he knew, when he was analysed in his first 
element. At length the owner and master of 
the vessel let him go, for a promissory note to 
pay his freight in six months time ; hopes being 
given him of a place as schoolmaster in the coun- 
try ; this place he obtained. What he will teach 
the boys, and especially the girls, I know not: for 
as I have observed, he understands nothing but 
spitting. While he lay ag dead goods on board 
the ship, he was continually writing threatening 
letters to the empress of Russia, who, he pretend- 
ed, owed him money. When he inquired of me, 
how he should procure payment of this debt, I 
advised him to raise an army of two hundred 
thousand men. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Redemptioners^ in continuation.*, .The 6est thing 
an European of education, and without money ^ can 
do there, is, to commence pedlar, ...Indifference to- 
wards the sciences....Schoolmast€r Reiche. 

The horrors of a winter voyage, for these 
redemptioners, who are heaped up together 
m what is called the ship's steerage, can be more 
easily conceived than described. They must 
endure every calamity. Hunger, cold, thiist, 
blows, vermin, filth, sickness, and often the plague. 
I know not whether the hope of earning, after a 
three years slavery, more than in Europe, by 
daily labour, can be equivalent for so many suf- 
ferings. 

From all this it may surely be concluded, that a 
man of education must use ail possible endeavours 
to avoid falling into the unhappy necessity of 
selling himself in America. If such a person can 
pay for his passag-e, but has no capital with which 
to commence business, 1 know nothing better for 
him than to turn pedlar. Should he have been 
even a field-marshal in Europe, he would do well 
to assume the part of a pedlar, rather than to learn 
a trade, or fell trees, a work for which well-educat- 
ed gentlemen arc not remarkably qualified. If he 
has no money at all, it will still be easy for him 
to obtain, upon credit, goods to a small amount, 
which he may sell at a profit of an hundred per 
cent to the farmer's wives and daughters : he can 
then return to Philadelphia, purchase more goods 
again, and proceed as beioi'e. This employment 
is, indeed, for a man of taste, not the most exalt- 
ed. There is little dignity in playing the Harlequin 
before farmer's wives, to prevail upon them to 
purchase trash, at treble the price for which they 
might buy it in town. Yet, lor an European fine 
gentleman, without money, it is the best thing to 
be done in America; for a schoolmaster is not 
only a much tormented creature, but is so badly 
paid, that he must follow some ether business, 
besides the disgusting trade of bchooimasfer, to 
procure a mere subsistence. 

Tradesmen of all kinds can, unquestionably, get 
a living in America. But it is not so easy for them 
to attain a comfortable condition. If the price of 
labour be incomparably greater than in Europe, 
and they can, of course, earn much more, the 
price of every article, is in the same proportion 
higher, so that the balance is entirely restored. In 
this country every thing favours trade, and 
especially foreign trade. The working up of raw 
materials is rather impeded than advanced by the 
commercial and fiscal establishments of the coun- 
try. 

That artists, and men of letters, as such, are 
not received with open arms in America, and that 



treasures are not showered down upon them for the 
productions of thtir genius, is sufficiently known in 
Europe. " The counliy is too young for this,"- 
say Europeans and Americans. " We must not 
wish to reap before seed-lime," say the Muiopeao 
,Americomanes ; and if the advancement of the 
arts, not oi immediate necessity, is mentioned, 
even the polished Americans inquire, " what is 
their use V* that is, " how can they bring us in 
money?" This infancy of the counliy so often 
alleged, to excuse so many things, may well be 
doubted, when we consider the state of morals 
which is exactly similar to those of the decrepid 
European states, which the gentlemen Aroerito- 
manes so pleasantly style crippled ; as they call 
poor Europe a crippled quaiter of the world. It is 
highly unbecoming for youth to indulge itself so 
much in luxury, and to be more addicted to avarice, 
even than decrepid old age. It would besides be 
an insoluble problem, how the outcast-; of sodelies 
altogether crippled, (I ask pardon, forthe^equeot 
repetion here of this favourite word of the gentle- 
men Amcricomanes) by vice, could have erected 
such a vigorous youthful state, if the fact were so» 
This absurd and false pretence of youth must no 
longer be adduced to excuse the Americans for 
their clownish contempt of the bcauliful, and their 
barbarian indifference towards the sciences wbich 
do not immediately bring in money. They must 
not be held out as a philosophical people, while 
philosophers starve among them. It is insufferable 
to hear them called an ingenious, noble, ieeling 
people, while a brewer's boy is more esteemed 
among them than a great painter, sculptor, poctf 
or raubician. 

It would be altogether intolerable to apply in 
favour of the Americans, the opinion of the Gc- 
neviui philosopher, in respect to the influence of 
the arts and sciences upon the morals; the person 
who should do this, would prove that he did not un, 
derstand that great man. He himself declares the 
cultivation ofthe arts and sciences, to be a palliative 
among corrupt nations, by the removal of which 
the evil would become still worse, and appear in 
its utmost deformity. The Americans greatly 
need such a palliative. 

From the contempt in which the German langu- 
age stands among the Americans, it is evident t&at 
German men of letters ought to be the last of all to 
go to America. The example ofthe schoolmaster 
Reiche,* wh# died here in wretched poverty, th(»igh 
he had been invited to Pennsylvania, to be minister 
of the church in Philadelphia, is discouraging 
enough. My advice, Uierefore, to men of leiters 
and ai*tists, is to stay at home. 

CHAPTER W. 
Physicians — Surgeons — Apothecaries — Clergfmefu 
Physicians, Surgeons and Apothecaries fin4 
abundant employment in a country where kr^T% 
of all denominations and colours prevail, whov' 
rheumatism, palsy, gout, pleurisy, &c. are so mm 
mon; where apoplexy, dropsy, &c. &c. oiler «p 
so many wretched victims to drunkenness, and 
America would ideally be a gold mine for perscms 
of tliose professions, if the ability to pay, were In 
proportion to the general sickliness. But thisfs 
not the case. A physician, whom I met with in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, complained verf 
much of bad payment. One half the sums which 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, all which pix>- 
fessions are practised at once by the same persons 
in the inland parts, or which merchants have in 
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their accompt books, they must considei* as lost. 
There are however some richer neighbourhoods, 
where this is not the Ciise ; such as the sea ports, 
and the county of Lancaster. But they are obliged 
to give their attendance upon credit, excepting in 
the sea ports, or otherwise they have very little 
practice. The healing art hpwever in all its 
branches is next to commerce, the most profiiable 
business, A skilful physician, or surgeon, in a 
country where there are so many bunglers em- 
ployed in keeping the boat of Charon constantly 
full, must soon have an extensive circle of opera- 
tion for his art. There are able Europeans in 
fliis line, and Americans too, such for example as 
Doctor Rush, who are in great business. But the 
quacks, and makers of experiments " in anima 
vitP' continue nevertheless to follow their own 
courses. When I went to America, I had one for 
a fellow passenger. He called himself a surgeon. 
Some days after my arrival in Philadelphia I met 
him in the street ; inul upon my asking him where 
be meant to go, he aiiswcfcd that he had been ad- 
vised to go immediately into the western country, 
where he hoped to find something or other to cut 
np. I afterwards heard he had been practising 
tooth drawing upon dogs. Wherever he saw a 
dog he fell upon him and broke a tooth out of his 
head. After following this habit a while, he thought 
he might begin to do the same with human beings. 
How he succeeded I know not. I suppose how- 
ever that he broke a couple of dozen necks, or at 
least occasioned sufferings inexpressible. 
* Of the theological faculty, those who possess the 
art of assuming the mask of orthodoxy may be 
tolerably sure of obtaining a place as clergymen, 
among the German Pennsylvanians. The hetero- 
doxy of schoolmaster Reiche, did him much inju- 
ry. Even Mr. Muhlenberg himself, the clergy- 
*nan at Lancaster, though otherwise very partial 
m favour of his countrymen, acknowledges that 
the Germans there, in respect to religious in- 
struction, are fifty years behind hand with Germa- 
ny. TheCalviniaticand Lutheran societies reci- 
procally hate each other, and strive to give each 
other all possible vexations. They are attached 
to those religious systems, I believe, chiefly for 
the sake of the doctrine of exclusive salvation, a 
creed to which £hcy are devoted in its fullest ortho- 
dox sense, or rather nonsense, and which is very 
convenient fiar them, because they think it relieves 
chem from the troublesome obligations of active 
charity, and the performance of their duties. Or- 
thodox divines therefore, may go to America, with 
a moral certainty of making their way ; and I wish 
they would all go, together with the class of emi- 
grants first mentioned in this part of my work. 

The clergy are maintained by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of their respective societies, livery in- 
dividual gives -what he pleases, or if he has no oc- 
casion for a clergyman, gives nothing. The pub- 
lic gofvemment, make it not at all their concern. 
The clergymen therefore, are dependent upon their 
flocks* There are commonly two parties; one 
for the minister, and the other in opposition. By 
tlic latter every action of the clergyman is blamed, 
&nd by the former, from party spirit, approved. A 
clergfinan told me that he found it impossible 
ever to satisfy his opponents. If he rode his horse 
/kdty they would say ^^ the parson rides like a hu^- 
uwuTm" If he rode slow, they would exclaim '* the 
{>ajrson is lazy, Sec." These inconveniencies arc 
iiow^ever compensated by a considerable income, 
collected by the subscriptions. 

The clergy enjoy besides, the advantage of hav- 
ing; nothing to pay at the inns when they travel ; 
lience it is, tliat so many adventurers fall to preach- 
ing. I knew one, who was at the same lime a 
joiner. Yet he preached as well as others upon 
an average. It does not appear that the clergy lose 
SLuy of their estimation by this absolute dependence 
t^pon tiicir societ • i. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Blanchard — Migrating manufacturers alter their 
plans^ and turn speculators — Merchants must be 
acquainted with tlie peculiarities of American com- 
merce^^Delius the merchant. 

Among the emigrants who do not succeed well 
in America, are likewise included the air balloon 
gentry, if we may judge from wljat happened to 
Mr. Blanchard. Those who have read my letters 
from America, published in Mr. Archenholz*3 Mi- 
nerva, must already know that Blanchard has sunk 
from the dignity of an air balloonist receiving pre- 
sents from kings, down to the rank of a puppet 
show man, in taverns, of the class which in Germa- 
ny we commonly call tippling houses. This trade 
is far from being so profitable, as in the north of 
Germany ; for the Palatines and Swabians, and 
their American descendants, especially the Calvi- 
nists, are of a much more melancholy turn than 
the northern Germans, and probably from a mis- 
taken or an hypocritical devotion, have no taste for 
such worldly amusements. The Irish, and the sots 
in general, would indeed readily support such ex- 
hibitions* but they have no money. Yet, as the 
wheel of fortune is continually revolving, Mr. Blan- 
chard, before my departure, appeared to be rising 
again, for he advertised in the newspapers his in- 
tention to go up in a balloon at New-York. His 
ascension at Philadelphia, which was the first in- 
stance of such an experiment performed in Ame- 
rica, he said had ruined him ; for the Philadelphi- 
ans had subscribed, but after seeing him in the air, 
kept their money, and many of the subscribers sent 
him only half a dollar each, to his lodgings. In 
this manner he lost the expense he had been at, 
and was ruined. Before his serial tour, he called 
the Americans in a pamphlet a wise and happy 
people. But afterwards, whenever he spoke of 
them, instead of " Americains," he called them 
Americoquins. 

Manufacturers who come with large capitals to 
America, and hope to reap great advantages from 
the establishment of their manufactures, will find 
themselves greatly disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, as may be seen by what has preceded. Ge- 
neral arguments drawn from the nature of things 
must lead us necessarily to conclude that Ameri- 
ca gives special encouragement to the migration 
of wealthy manufacturers, especially considering 
the numerous causes which urge them to leave 
England. But general reasonings devised in one's 
chamber, concerning an object, twelve hundred 
miles distant from that chamber, often bear wide 
from the truth, while so many single circumstances 
are unknown, which operate to produce an alto- 
gether difiFerent result. Very respectable writers 
Jiave believed in such an encouragement of migrat- 
ing manufacturers; and what could they else, 
while bO many incredible circumstances altering so 
widely the calculation, were unknown to them? 
and ihese very incredible circumstances are the 
naked truth. In one word it is, that in America, 
the public good is not at all taken into considera- 
tion, in the administration of government; but as 
a speculative commercial interest, and if things 
are traced to their source, .-.i English interest arc 
there predominant, all the positive establishments 
are therefore in direct opposition to the success of 
manufactures. The principal obstacle is, not so 
much the want of labourers as the dearness of la- 
bour, and of all articles, which are artificially crea- 
ted. But 1 have already sufficiently explained 
these things, for persons who know how to read ; 
and it would be an useless expence of paper here 
to repeat what I have said. Most of the manu- 
facturers upon arriving in America, alter their 
plans, and apply themselves to speculation instead 
of manuiactures. 

Merchants, who wish to settle in America, will 
d9 well first to study ihc market, and then to leai*n 



the method of trading peculiar to the Americans, 
before they engage in commercial business there.- 
For German merclumts, wlio had been bred to 
trade, assured me in Philadelphia, that they paid 
dearly for the lessons they had received concerning 
these peculiarities. With regard to sending goods 
to America, and entrusting them there to Ameri'- 
can houses for sale, it must be sufficiently known 
in Germany, that German commercial houses, un- 
able to obtain any accompts, have been obliged to 
send agents to America, to recover their debts, 
and that they have thought themselves lucky to 
recover after several years, tweniy-five percent, of 
their capitals. The adventures of the merchant 
Delius, which have appeared in print, written by 
baron Knigge, shew all this in its true light, and to 
the great mortification of the Americomanes fully 
confirm my opinions. This man relates his com- 
mercial suflTerings in America, and the ill treat- 
ment occasioned by them, which he met with in 
Europe, and proves the whole by documents annex- 
ed. It may be established as a maxim, that com- 
mercial connections should be formed only with 
European mercantile houses, settled in America; 
but never with natives of the country. 
(To be Continued*) 

POLITICS. 

FROM THE TRENTON FEDERALIST. 

Mr. Jeiferson, and his party, have, in the most 
wanton, lavish, and unconstitutional manner, wast- 
ed the people's money. To give a slight idea of 
this, I submit the following statement, which ap- 
pears from the proceedings of Congress, from 
official documents in Mr. Jefferson's own papers, 
and from other authentic accounts : 

The unconstitutional order for the re- 
pairs of the French ship Berceau, cost 32,838 54 

The unconstitutional order to restore 
one half of the sales of the French 
schooner Peggy, by which, if complied 
with by the federal officer, the United 
States would have lost 10,000 

The unconstitutional order for repay- 
ing the fine to Callender out of public 
monies 20f 

Mr. Jefferson and his party, during 
the last session of Congress, gave to 
Duane, four dollars a ream for four 
thousand reams of paper for the United 
States, which could have been bought, 
and which Duane did actually buy, of a 
paper maker, for three dollars a ream, 
by which the United States lost 4,000 

Mr. Jefferson, without any cause but 
to gratify a favourite, recalled Mr. Hum- 
phreys, our minister at Madrid, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Pinckney, a democratic 
senator from South-Carolina, in his place, 
with an outfit of 9,009 

Mr. Jefferson, instead of ordering Mr. 
Livingston, our minister to France, to 
embark from Boston, where the vessel 
lay prepared for him, he ordered the 
vessel to wait on Mr. Livingston at New- 
York, which cost upwards of 2,0Qt 

Mr. Jefferson sent Mr. Dawson to 
France, to carry over the treaty, in a 
public armed ship, when at the same 
time Mr. Livingston had been appointed, 
and it was his duty to have gone imme- 
diately — but his own private convenience 
was preferred to the public good — This 
jaunt of Mr. Dawson's cost the United 
States 30,00#' 

Mr. Jefferson discharged several hun- 
dred disciplined marines, ^who had re- 
ceived clodthsand bounty, and then, when 
they were wanted soon after to send 
against the pirates of BaHary, he was 
obliged to raise new recruits, and to pay 
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a fresh bounty, and give new cloaths— - 

This cost the United States, extra 10,000 

And to this last article, might, with 
propriety, be added the loss of our mer- 
chant vessels lately captui*ed by the Tri- 
politans, by reason cf IVlr. Jefferson's 
saving policy, in not sending out a suf- 
ficient force, while the greater part of 
our navy is laying rotting in the docks 
at Washington 60,000 

Add also for the ransom of nine sea- 
men captured in the brig Franklin, at 
two thousand dollars a head, according 
to the customary rate 18,000 

The expenses of the federal house of 
representatives, during the eight months 
session, from Nov. 13, 1797, to July I, 
17y8, and which was the most expensive 
s'esfiion that happened during the federal 
administration amounted to foui*teen 
thousand and ninety eight dollars and 
sixty -one cents — while the last session, 
which lasted but five months, from 7th 
December, to May 1, 1801, amounted 
to seventeen thousand dollars, making a 
balance m favour of the federal, and 
against the present administration, not- 
withstanding the difference in thb length 
of the session, of 2,90 1 49 

The shares of stock, belonging to go- 
vernment in the United States bank, 
have been sold to Foreigners, Messrs- 
Baring and Co* merchants of London, 
by Mr. Gallatin, at ten per cent, below 
tJie selling price ; by which the United 
States have lost, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, 190,000 

The present rulers have released 
to the French repubKc a debt due to 
our citizens, for depredations on our 
vessels, and commerce, and which 
our government will eventually have 
to pay, of at least 20,COD,000 

During the last session of Congress, the Salaries 
of the following ofBcers were raised, viz. 



Secretary of State, raised 1500 
Sficrctary of ihe Treasury 1500 
Secretary of War 1500 

Secretary of the JJavy ^ 1500 
Comptrol ler of T^rcasury 1260 
Auditor 1000 

Trcasurtr 1000 



Register, 900 

Post-Master General 600 
Aii»ist:^iit P. M. G. 500 
Com. of Revenue .000 
Account, of War 400 
Account, of the Navy 400 
Attorney-General 600 



13,250 00 



Total amount of above expenses 2 20,382, 19103 
Thus my countrymen, it appears, that in the 
short space of 18 months, the present rulers, which 
1 have heard called ^^jour most sincere^^your best 
friends^^^hhyt destroyed the fnain pillar of our 
government, the Judiciary, which was our great 
bulwark agiainst oppression and tyranny — That 
they have drawn monies from the Treasury, with- 
out the authority of law — That they hkve postpon- 
ed the payment of the public debt, which, on the 
federal plan, would have been totally discharged in 
1817 — That they have authorised agents .o bor- 
row money at 10 per cent; itnd have, moreover, 
absolutely wasted and thrown away of the people's 
money, above Twenty millions, thi ej; hundretl and 
eighty -two thousand* one huncfred and ninety -one 
dollars. What think you of such friends? — Might 
you not, with equal propriety, call the robber^ who 
bus rilled your treasure, and set yoiu' dwelling on 
fiamc sj'<?ttr sinccre^—your best friend ? 

MISCELLANY. 



JlDVLNTURES OF CitlTA. 



Silt, 



I do not at all question, that your gallantry will 

p.j.. p^ >o:t to s'.'.4> forward in dcL-rxo of an un- 
fjriuualj fwinule-*-unfuriunaic, btcusc s»lic |-os- 



sessed a stronger mind and greater erudition, than 
most of her sex, who, to confess the truth, have lit- 
tle acquaintance with the sublime study and prac- 
tice of philosophy. 

You must know. Sir, that I am the daughter of 
a country gentleman of considerable fortune, who 
spared no expense in my education, which was both 
solid and ornamental. At ten years of age I was 
mistress of a tolerable share ol universal history, 
botli ancient and modem. At fifteen, to pass over 
the lighter parts of my accomplishments, such as 
a perfect knowledge of the I'rench, Italian, and 
Spanich lanjruages, drawing and music, I began to 
have some relish for the works of Locke. Male- 
branch, Bayle, and Hume, which latter, I will not 
hesitate to own, was always my favourite. By a 
continual reading of these authors, vulgar concep- 
tions were banished from my mind; and I soon 
perceived, that most of the received opinions of the 
world originated in prejudice. 

But how shall I describe the transports I felt up- 
on the first perusal of the fascinating pages of Rous- 
seau \ Dear and lively painter of nature, we live 
over thy fancied scenes! When we read thy 
thoughts, our intellect wanders in the most de- 
lightful and rational elysium ! But not to be hur- 
ried away by the violence of my admiration, from 
the immortal Rousseau I learnt, that the passion 
of love was so far from inimical to true philosophy, 
that it was abcolutely necessary the mind should 
be unshackled by contracted notions, to taste that 
passion in its pure and unadulterated state. 

From Rousseau I caught a refined taste in poet- 
ry; particularly for that tender and keen sensibi- 
lity, which IS so peculiariy remarkable in the 
Italian poets — ^for, though I never read any of the 
poetical effusions of 'that great man, I think his 
Nouvelle Heloise, not to mention his Confessions, 
calculated to throw a soft languor over the mind, 
more fi&vourable to a love of poesy, than the works 
of any other writer whatever. 

At this period a young gentleman, the son of a 
man of good fortune in our neighbourhood, return- 
ed into the country from th': University of Cam- 
bridge, from whence he hud been unjustly expel- 
led by the illiberallity of the Vice-chancellor; be- 
cause, forsooth, he was reputed the author of an 
essay, displaying at once the most profound read- 
ing and elegance of style, and enlivened by a sar- 
castic vein of wit, worthy of the pen of Voltaire, 
which openly denied the divinity of a certain cele- 
brated philosopher, (whom some, indeed, have ex- 
alted into a deity) and even expressed a doUbt whe- 
ther such a person ever existed ! 

Charles Mandeville, for that was his name, pos- 
sessed a handsome exterior, and the manners of a 
man of fashion. We read together, and mutually 
diverted ourselves with the ridiculous prejudices of 
mankind. Our opinions instantly coalesced ; — 
mutual sympathies soon attracted us to each other ; 
and from friendship we insensibly felt the soft ties 
of affection influence our hearts. 

No sooner did we discover the cftuse of our 
emotions, than we communicated our feehngs to 
each other. Both loved, and both were sensible 
of the pleasure of loving ; but as we were well ac. 
quainted how much the mind abhors restraint, and 
that 

*' Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies/' 

we disdained to think of any other imion that of na- 
ture and sentiment, when 

" All is full, possessing, and possest, 

No craving void left aching in the breast, 
P*en thought meets thought, ere from the lip it part 
Ami each warm wifch npriugs mutual from ilic heart. 
This bure is bliss, ii bliss on earth there be, 
And once the lot of Mai>devi]Ie and me.*' 

The remnant of rommon us^t»;es, however, still 
hunt; upnTi oaw it.ciis; irjcl \vc {: rl.t;'. f to iv;..Ue ci i 
conucci*oa kaawu. TliUia lur Utai bix r.iouliib cu. 



we enjoy the most perfect state of felicity and con* 
fidcnce that humanity is capable of, although hi 
secret, by which you will see how difficult a mat- 
ter it is to eradicate those ancient errors to which 
the mind hath been accustomed; and that the soul 
cannot emancipate itself at once fitm the con- 
straint which hath been absurdly imposed upon it, 
but requires some time to regain its native eiiei-gy 
and elasticity. 

At the end of six months the affection of Charles 
Mandeville manifestly declined. 1 was far from 
being surprised at this, or upbraiding him for hii 
inconstancy ; for I knew too well the mutability of 
human nature to expect an everlasting attachmenty 
as both Rousseau and Godwin have clearly sheura 
its impossibility- However, I did not fail to blame 
my confidant for informing me of the tiaie slate of 
his heart, and to acquaint him that 1 considered hit 
conduct as an insult upon my understanding. He 
confessed his error, and solicited my pardou, wbidk 
I gave him, and we parted in the most frkBdFf 
manner. 

Perhaps I should not so easily have forgiven thi^ 
slight, had not my paramour been for some time 
indifferent to me. Nature pointed out to us our 
duty, and we fulBlled her commands; had we con- 
tinued our connection, we should have counteract- 
ed her designs, which would have been at once irra* 
tional and disgusting. 

My reason was now greatly improved, and I had 
acquired a strength of mind sufficient to enable me 
to despise tlie opinions of the world. 1 only waitedf 
therefore, for some object who was worthy of mj 
regard, to whom I might once more unite mysetf 
by the bonds of love; but I was diverted from my 
pursuit by the illness of my father, who shortly af- 
terwards ceased to be — sunk in eternal sleep. Philo- 
sophy forbade me to give way to useless sorrow uj^- 
on thhs occasion, and I soon removed to the house 
of an aunt, with whom I continued to reside for 
some time. 

As my fortune was now in my own hands, I wv 
teazed by the addresses ofseveral officers in thci^ 
my ; but 1 had resolved to preserve my ind^ 
dence. A young baronet, who had lately nuRiti 
an antiquated virgin in consideration of hcrgrtil 
wealth, settled in that part of the coutitry wtoe 
my aunt lived. An intimacy soon ensued bet veca 

the families, and Sir William 's conversation 

presently convinced me he was a man of superior 
initllect and learning. His situation became the 
object of my pity. It was impossible he couklhave, 
any affection for Lady ■ ■ . Indeed he hinted aa 
much tome in a confidential ccnveraation. 

This made me determine to offer him a share in 
my her.rt, and to propose a icur upon the Conti^ 
nent, by which we could at once gratify our love, 
and the thirst of beholding whatever the fine arts 
and antiquities of Italy should present to our nmice* 
He instantly agreeti to the proposition, and we left 
England upon our projected plan. As to haiy 

, I am informed she was so ridiculous, as# 

take the infideHty,asit is called, of her husbaitfil 
much to heart, that she repaired to Bach> wIr 
she died of vexation. 

We remained in Italy three years, gratifyn^ 
our laudable ambition of knowledge and re^^arcb, 
duiing which time I twice became a mother. As 

Sir W^illiam *s circumstances had become 

rather embarrassed by the unbounded profusum to 
which he had accustomed himself, when we arrivetl 
at Florence upon our return I advised him to ol^r 
his hand to a young lady of immense property,tHe 
daughter of a dry sailer, who had come hither for 
her health, not doubting but tlie charms of a title 
would have apowciful iirfluence upon both the old 
man and his child. I was not deceived in my cca»- 
jectures. The marriage very shortly took place^ 
notwithstanding tlte bad impressions \ihirh the 
Ii;oMrtc"cr SirVv i:iir..i-n nui-t ! « . ny.t'v rpca llat 
:iii.id ui pwopk of such cunov. ^ii iLci|:kt*. 
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Havinga sincere regard for Sir Williath, I would 
not suffer him to be exposed to any reproaches 
from his new relations upon my account. I there- 
fore quitted Florence, and set oft' for Germany, 
accompanied by my woman and my children. 

Not to detain you with unnecessary details, as I 
was passing through Frantonia, my Cdrriage unfor- 
tunately broke down at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain. To increase my distress, night was quickly 
coming on, when one of the postillions informed 
me that we were not far from the chateau of 
the Bai'on Von Erlichtenheitenbcrg, who was a 
nobleman of a very courteous disposition. 1 dis- 
^tched one of my servants to the chate<iu to inform 
him of the accident, and to request his permission 
to remain there that night. The man returned 
with a polite invitation, and was followed by the 
Baron and Baroness. 

I shall pass over the compliments that took place. 
Suffice it to say, that 1 was equally charmed witli 
the Baron and his Lady, and continued at the cha- 
teau for a long time. 

The Baron was a man of sense, and one of the 
Illuminati; indeed, the conversation of both hus- 
band and wife was peculiarly pleasing. One morn- 
ing as we were walking in the park belonging to the 
chateau, the Baroness, after a short preface, told 
me, that she suspected 1 Was more than agreeable 
to her husband, and, therefore, provided I had no 
objection, she would be very grateful, if I would 
have the kindness to admit him into my affections, 
and to share him between us. Sentiments so ex- 
alted and noble, and moreover so congenial with 
my own feelings, darted through my lram6 like 
electricity. 1 embraced the Baroness, and pro- 
mised to grant her request. During the eighteen 
months that I staid at the chateau, 1 experienced 
nothing but a calm philosophical joy ; and I once 
again became a mother. 

Man is a finite being, and all bis pleasures and 
pursuits have an end. 1 he Baron left Erlichten- 
heitenberg to attend the commands of the French 
Directory, upon some business of extreme import- 
ance. As 1 ("id not choose to accompany him and 
the .Baroness to Paris I set out upon my return to 
England, whence I hoped all tlie Gothic im- 
pressions of false education had been entirely 
swept away. 

But upon my. arrival at London, to my infinite 

surprise, I found them as strong as ever. Would 

you believe it jJossible, that all iry acquaintance 

avoid me ? Nay, when I wrote to my aunt to tell 

her I would spend a few days in the coimtry 

with her, she had the folly to return me for answer, 

that she must decline any intercourse with a per- 

€OJi of my character and disposition ; as if it were 

not a duty to follow the impulse of Nature, and 

laudable in a female citizen to have as many off- 

spring as she can ! 

All 1 desire of you. Sir, is to place this matter 
in its proper light. If you will favour your readers 
-with an Essay upon the subject, you will be entitled 
to the thanks of all people of enlai*ged minds, and 
pstrticularly ofi Sir, your humble servant, 

Crita. 

an author's evenings* 
^jfom the shop of messrs* colon and spondee. 
FOR riTE PORTFOLIO. 
Hafiz, the elegant poet of Persia, has not only 
Xyecn commended by Sir William Jones, but has 
been decorated by the excursive fancy of Burke 
with the most brilliant panegyric. The odes of 
this PcrMan warbler are as enchanting as the notes 
€>£ the Nighthigaie. and while he charms the 
lis»teniny air, as he sings in the pavilions of Asiatic 
luxury, every Muse, Grace, and Love aisemblcj 
and crown the Hannunist with chaplets of the 
gayest texture. Ithishten considered as a sort of 
4tuty by cvcrj one, skilitU in the iaiom cf Peaiu, to 



translate from this bewitching writer. The Persian 
miscellanies abound with his eifusions; and every 
iutanist of the East, as he touches the gay chordb 
with no reluctant quill, blesses the memory of tlie 
bard. 

ODE OF HAFIZ. 

From Ferttan Lyric*, or scattered Pftems from the Divine 
HafiZt ^c. transiateti by Mr. tiindley. 

Minstrel, tune some novel lay. 
Ever jocund» ever gay ; 
Call for heart-expanding wine, 
Ever sparkling, ever fine 
Sit rtmov'd from pr>iiig eyes ; 
Love thy game, the fair thy prizes 
1 o) iiig snatch the furtive bliss. 
Eager look, and eager kiss; 
Fresh and fresh reiieat the freak, 
Often give, and often take. 

Can'st thou feed the hungVing soul 
Without drinking of the bowl ? 
Pour out wine; to her 'tis due: 
Love commands ilree — fiil anew ; 
Drink her health, repeat her name. 
Often, often do the same. 

Frantic love more frantic grows. 
Love admits of no repose ; 
Haste, thou youth with silver feet. 
Haste, the goblet bring, be Heet ; 
Fill again the luscious cup, 
Fresh and fresh, come, fiil it up. 

See, yon angel of my heart 
Forms for me, with witching art. 
Ornaments of varied taste, 
. Fresh and graceful, fresh and chaste. 

Gentle Zephyr, should'st thou roam. 
By my lovely charmer's home. 
Whisper to my dearest dear. 
Whisper, whisper in her ear. 
Tales of Hafiz ; which repeat, 
Whisper'd soft, and whisper'a sWeet; 
Whisper tales of love anew, 
Whisper'd whispers oft renew. 

In a summer retreat, I have given many of my 
summer evenings 'to reading and meditating the 
Ancients. Juvenal, Pkrsius, and Horack, 
claimed and received a very continued attention. 
In studying these admirable writings, I have .not 
disdained the aid even of the Dutch commentator ; 
and 1 have courted the liberal society of buch 
scholars, as G if ford and Da u mm on n. The 
following comparison, ivom the pen of the latter, 
appears to be critically just, and is composed in a 
sparkling style, which is marmore purior, 

" Jn comparing the three great satirists of an- 
tiquity, I am inclined to give the fii'st place to 
Horace, the second to Juvenal, and the third to 
Persius. Horace is the most agreeable and the 
most instructive writer; Juvenal the most splendid 
declaimer, and Persius the most inflexible moralist. 
The first is like a skilful gladiator, who vanquishes 
without destroying his antagonist; the second 
exerts gigantic strength in tlie contest ; and the 
third enters the lists with all the ardour of a youthful 
combatant. If the style of Horace be chaster, if his 
Latinity be purer, if his manner be gayer and more 
agreeable, than either of the two Satirists, who 
follow him, he does not write finer verses than 
Juvenal, nor has he nobler thoughts than Persius. 
The poetry of the first resembles a beautiful river, 
which glides along through pleasant scenes, sunny 
fields, and smiling valleys: that of the second is 
like the majestic stream, whose waters, in flowing 
by the largest city in the Europe, are polluted with 
no small portion of its filth and ordure : that of the 
third may be compated to a deep and angry torrent, 
which loves to roll its sullen waves under the dark 
shadow of the mountain, or amid the silent gloom 
of the forest. 

I hope the following remark will urge the 
classical reader once more to the perusal o 
the Fifth Satire, ** ad Annaum CvrniUum^ cujus fuit 
-^tuditor. I 



In directing the attention of the reader more 
particularly towards Persius, I might indulge my 
partiahty for that admirable moralist, by pointing 
out many passages in his satires worthy of a 
great poet. — I cannot resist the inclination I feet 
of recommending his fifth satire to the examination 
of those, who have not already attentively consider- 
ed that poem. The verses, particularly addressed 
to Cornutus, are beautiful and interesting: the 
explanation of the doctrine of the stoics, con^ 
cerning hberty, is done in a masterly manner ; 
and the description of the effects, pt*oduced on 
the human mind, by the insubordination of the 
passionsy is deserving of serious reflection m every 
stage of life. 

In the first part of the succeeding remarks, Mr. 
Drummond's theory of the passions will please by 
its ingenuity, and benefit by its wholesbmeness. 

" There is a knowledge of human nature, and ofthe 
constitution of the human mind, displayed by Persi- 
us, in treating of this last mentioned subject, which 
ought not to escape the observation of the reader. 
It must be evident to every man, who attends to the 
operations of intellect, that its energies arc increas- 
ed by the influence of passion ; and that even what 
are called the worst passions appear to have been 
originally intended by nature only as stimuli to 
the mind, to impel it to exertion. Anger is im- 
planted in our breasts, in order to enable us to 
resist injui7 ; and fear is made to influence us, in 
order that we may attend to the preservation of 
our existence, by avoiding danger. It is then the 
excess of the stimulus; it is the extreme indul- 
gence of the passions against which we have to 
guard, and which we ought to consider as noxious 
to our mental constitution. 

<' It seems to me, that the human passions may 
properly be classed under two heads; the fii*st 
comprehending those, which are more temporary; 
the second including those, which are more dumble 
in their nature. 

^^ We may reckon, in the one class, anger, desire, 
terror, 6cc. in the otlier, envy, love, ambition, ava- 
rice, 8cc. The first may be called the acute, and the 
second the chronic diseases of the soul: the former 
occasion u^ the severest pangs ; but the latter dis- 
turbi with little intermission, the repose and happi- 
ness of our lives. It is against the influence of these 
last, that Persius directs the moral part of his 
fifth satire. He endeavours to shew that, without 
vanquishing those tyrants of the mind, avarioe, 
luxury, love, and ambition, the understanding will 
lose ail its force, and at length sink in drivelling 
dotage into the vilest and most contemptible statd 
of weakness. 

" But, to return to the literary character of 
Persius. ThoUi^^h his sentiments are admirable, 
and deserve to be better known than they are, 
yet his poetry cannot be praised for its elegance, 
nor his language for its urbanity. It is one tiling to 
esteem the excellent sense of an author, and another 
to propose his style as a model for imitation. 

" The defects of Persius, considered with respect 
to composition, cannot perhaps be easily defended* 
Even Causabon, his fondest ddtnirer, and most 
successful interpreter, admits that his style is 
obscure. If, however, any apology can be made 
for this first sin against good writing, it is in the 
case of a satirist, who dared to reprobate the 
crimes, and to ridicule the follies of a tyrant. If 
Persius be obscure, let it be remembered, he lived 
in the time of Nero. 

" But it has been remarked that this author is not 
ohicure, only when he lashes and exposes the Ro- 
man Emperor. It was very well, it has been said, 
^o employ hints, and speak in half sentences, 
while he censured the vices of a cruel and 
Uixurious despot; but there could be no occa- 
sion for .enveloping himself in obscurity, while 
ue expounued the doctrines of the stoics to \.\^ 
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friend Cornutiis, or expatiated to the poet Bassus 
ou ihc true use of riches. 

" But those who blame Persius for his obscurity, 
ought to reflect, that of ail the various kinds o( 
poetry, Satiixj is that, which loses most, by b<?ing 
read at a period very distant from the time of 
its , composition. Just obseiTations upon men 
and manners will indeed be esteemed in every 
age, when Taste and Literature flourish; and well 
described characters will always interest readers 
of judgment and feeling. But it is not the 
nature of satire to dwell upon general topics, 
without allusion to existing circumstances, or 
without reference to particular and even familiar 
examples. But it may be asked if vice and folly 
Tirould not be exposed with perhaps greater effect 
by the delineation of fictitious characicrb and by ge- 
neral observations upon manners, than by dwelling 
upon the absurdity of a lemporaiy fashion, or upon 
the guilt, or wcaknehS of an obscure individtial. 
To this question the satirist may justly reply, that 
his aim is not only to censure vice, but to punish 
those who practice it. If example teaches at all, 
it teaches most, where it applies best. The princi- 
ple upon which punishment is justly inflicted is for 
the sake of example ; and the punishment, which 
we dread, because it may be ours seems terrible 
even where it falls upon others. General and abstract 
reasoning upon virtue and morality may delight the 
wise and good ; but it rarely corrects the foolish, or 
iieforms the profligate. As the moralist treats gene- 
rally of virtue and of wisdom, of the influence 
ef reason and of the subordination of the passions; 
•o the satirist remarks, and censures those pri- 
vate and individual deviations from good sense or 
jood conduct ; which it does not fall within the 
province of the moralist to observe. The moralist 
oisplays tlie variety of the human character, as it 
^ists in all ages and nations : the satirist marks 
Its shades and its defects in particular instances. 

" While, therefore, I admit the charge of obscu- 
rity, which has been brought against Persius, I 
%ahhot allow it that weight, which it would have 
in most other cases. Indeed, we may as well 
<^omplain of the rust on an ancient coin, as of the 
obscurity of ah ancient satire. Nature, it is true, 
mlway s holds up the ^ame mirror, but prejudice, ha- 
bit, and education are contimially changing the ap- 
pearance of the objects seen in it. 

** The objections which have been made to 
Persius, in some other respects, are more difficult 
to answer. His unpolished verses, his coarse 
itomparisons, and his ungraceful tratisitions from 
one subject to another, manifest, it is said, either 
liis contetnpt) or his ignorance of elegant compost* 
tlon. 

«' It cannot, indeed, be contended that Persius 
displays the politeness of Horace^ or that he shows 
himself an adept in the calUda juncture* His 
poetry is a strong and rapid torrent, which pours, in 
its infracted course, ov«r rocks and precipices, 
and which occasionally, like the watei*s of the 
Rhone, disappears from the view, and loses itself 
«nder ground. 

^' But although some critics have been thus &r 
justly severe upon Persius, is it possible that they 
•hould be so prejudiced against him, by the imper- 
fections of his style, as to deny that this excellent 
satirist possessed energy, acuteness, and spirit ; 
because his language is rude, is not his bold and 
manly sense to be admired? What mind is so 
fastidious as to contemn just observations, and 
sound and wise reflections, because they are not 
expressed in the most elegant manner. The 
. fuicients, who must have seen the defects of 
Persius better than we can do, nevertheless ad- 
mired him. All the philosophers and poets of 
his time, seem to have esteemed him; and the 
best critic, and the wittiest epigrammatist, of an- 
tiquity, were among the number of those, who 
'M^bratcd him. And then comes tlic elder Scaligcr 
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with all his offensive pedantry, to inform lis that 
Persius was silly and dull. But Quintilian would 
not have praised a silly writer, nor would Mailial 
have admired a dull one." 

Having, at considerable length, exhibited from 
the Drummond gallery a pleasing portrait of Per- 
sius, we will now present a most brilliant proof of 
his gratitude to his master. It seems that this 
wise ancient had a very diff'erent idea of the cha- 
racter of a sage preceptor, and a man of learning, 
from that flfw^rcctf/t// and degrading one, which is 
so current in this enlightened country. The writer 
of this article repeats his fervent wish, that we had 
Palaces^ magnificently devoted to learning; that we 
could see in America another Oxford, and another 
Cambridge, liberally endowed, and instructed by 
a long train of dignified doctors, who should be 
proudly and perfectly independent. 

'Tis true on lofty themes I seldom dwell. 

Nor love with empty kounds my verse to swell. 

But now, my gentle friend, wUilcthus the hours. 

While even the inspiring Muse l.eiself isoun, 

Let me my heart unfold, and ihei*e disclose 

The generous love, which for Cornutus glows. 

An hundred voices now I dare to ask, 

B'or praising thee becomes thy poet*s task: 

Nor think these words a flattering Muse has sung; 

They fall not varnish'd from a faithless tongue: 

They leave my bosom to thy view reveal'd, 

And own the secret which it long conceal'd. 

When first, a timid youth, I knew the town 

E*chang'd the puqile for the virile gown. 

The golden bulla from my neck unstrung. 

The sacred bauble by the Lar«s hung 

From harsh restraint the first enlargement knew. 

And crowds of parasites around me drew ; 

When the white shield, by youthful warriors worn. 

Through all the streets of Rome by me was bomei 

When too the martial dress forbade reproof, 

And kept each friendly monitor aloof: 

At that fprten age, when error most beguiles. 

And Vice puts «n her roost seductive smiles. 

Allures from Virtue unsuspecting youth, 

And teaches folly to abandon truth { 

To thee, Cornutus, 1 myself resigned. 

To thee entrusted my imcultured mind. 

Thy gentle bosom, O Socratic sage, 

Proved the best refuge to my tender age : 

Ify young and pliant spirit dung to thine, 

As to its guardian oak the shooting vine. 

Train'd by thy hand, and moulded by thy will, 

1 was thy scholar, and companion still ; 

With thee I saw the summer sun arise. 

With thee beheld him gild the evening skies : 

Well pleas'd from feasts the twilight hours to steal. 

And share with thee a philosophic meal. 

On us, my friend, like fortune still awaits. 

And stars consenting have conjoin'd ovr fatM. 

Whether by chance our lives were both begun. 

When equal Libra bad receiv'd the Sun ; 

Whether our lots the Twins between them share, 

And those, who love like them, have made their cart \ 

Whetiier malignant Saturn's clouded hour 

Was tross'd for us by Jove's prevailing poweri 

The stars, I know not, which do thus combine 

To regulate my destiny by thine. 

Persius thus illustrates a well known paradox 
of the Stoica. 

Some one there was, who findmg strength to fail. 

His body meagre, and his visage pale. 

For the physician sent and told his case, ' 

And show'd Health's roses faded on his face. 

Three days rtpose the fever's force restrains 

AikI cools the current boiling in his veins. 

Once more desirous for the world to live. 

And taste of all the joys which it can givb't 

He quits his bed, prepares to bathe, and dine. 

And quaff the juice of the Surrentin vine. 

*• How wan, how sallow !" the physician criesi 

" Ah, but 'tis nothing now," the sick replies: 

*' Nothing, my friend, the dire prognosis shews 

" Disease productive of a thousand woes." 

** Nay, pry'thec peace, ^I do not ask thine aid \ 

" My guardian in his grave long since was laid." 
The doctor goes, tre sick man's body swells, 
And water gathers in a thousand cells: 
His breath, sulphureous, taints the vernal gale. 
And airs mcphitic, from his lungs exhale; 
At length «iil(»ok*d for, Death the wretch appals, 
And from his hand the lifted goblet falls. 
The trumpets sOund, funeral toi ches glow, 
( Announcing far the mockery of woe. 



On the stale bed the stiflen'd corse is laid. 
And all the honours, due to death, are paid j 
O'er the sad relic*; new made Romans mourn. 
And place the ashes in the silent urn. 
*• Thy well told tale does nor to me apply 
No fever rages, and no pulse beats high, ' 
Lay thine hand here ; my heart no throbbing kaowf, 
And health for me uninterrupted flovs." 
Methinks thou may'sta fewexcep'ions make. 
Did loss of gold never cause thine heart toakel 
Does not 7^ fever roge^ whene'er by chance. 
•A fond maid's toul is picturUi in ber glance \ 
Say dost thou Fit contented at the board. 
Which just a cake and cabbage can afford I 
Come, try thy mouth— hah — there's an ulcer there 
Too tender to be touch 'd by such coarse fare. 
Thou hast an ague, when heart-chilling fear 
Bristles thine haii , and whispers daggers near s 
And madness, horrid 6end, is nigh at hand. 
When raging anger hurls his flaming brand. 
And thou dost rave in such a frantic strain 
As mad Orestes would pronounce insane. 

This evening, as my studies and reflectionf fciie 
been unusually long, my I'eadcrs must be yiwning 
as well as myself. To relieve them, and sendthem 
to bed in good humour, I trim my lamp oncemort, 
and, by its fading light, copy the following. 

When good King Arthur rul'd the land, 

Hh jovial name old tales resound. 
In merry mood he gave comtnand 

To shape the royal table round: 
Then, when the Monarch freely diti'd 

Among his knights, so fam'd of yore. 
Each guest at once his place could find. 

Nor think cf ceremony more. 

^rom this arrangement it tum'd otit. 

As mirth and jollity soon found. 
That, while they push'd the bowl abotir. 

The liquor constantly went round: 
From hence the modem cttstom rose. 

For Arthur's sake, we'll hold it dear, 
Still round ^x\d round the bottle goes, 

Be tables nmndf — or tables square. 

A circle is a wond'rous thing. 

As sage philosophers repeat. 
So perfect, tiothing can they bring 

In which all ends completely meets 
And where so well can end meet end. 

As when our hours with wine are crown^ 
While glass meets bottle— friend meets friend. 

And Pleasure's heartfelt smile— goes romtd. 

Let Bachanals sing rosy wine. 
The tummum botmm, as they think s 

Another themeof praise be mine, 
A poet owes much more to ink. 

Dear fluid ! what to thee I owe. 
Without thee cannot well appear; 

Ah ! still thy ebon stream must flow. 
Or all my visions flit in air. 

Thou givst to half the world Sis fismc, 

By card, nevoMpaper^ or revievif 
Thou givst to airy nothing ** name," 

And '* local habitation" too. 



LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING'S BENCH, GUILDHALL, ytme% 

Mrs. Parker^ v the Rev. Mr. Geldart. 

Mr. Erskine stated i\\t case on the part of^ 
plaintiff; she is a Lady who has a lar^e house k 
Kent, within seven miles of Rochester, nvhich she 
lets in- lodgings during the summer season t» 
persons of rank, fortune and character. The de- 
fendant is a Clergyman of the Church of Kngkad 
who has livings and estates in Yorkshire- 

The present action was brought for the sum of 
641. 7s. 6d. for the board and lodging; of the de- 



* Drydf.k, with his usual felicity, thus translates a 
lar passage. 

If an aiiuring girl, xngfidinghy, 

Should ti{) the wink, with a lascivious ejrcw 
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fendant's wife and child, for near six months. 
The circumstances of ilic case were as follows :^ 
The defendant, who is himself an opulent man, 
had received a considtrable fortune with hia wife, 
a Lady of great beauty and accomplishments, and 
againbt whose honoi and character there had ne- 
ver been the slightest imputation thrown, even by 
the defendant. The violance and fury of his tem- 
per were such, that she now, lor the second time, 
found.it impossible to remain in his bouse, and 
was obliged to leave it. The defendant, forget- 
ting the honour and humanity which became a 
gentleman, but more especially a person invested 
with the sacred character of his profession, suffer- 
ed his wife to remain in London absolutely penny- 
Jess ; while she on her part, was obliged to insti- 
tute a suit against him in the spiritual Courts, 
praying to be divorced from him, on the ground of 
cruelty and adultery, and also praying that allimo- 
ny or separate maintenance might be deci'eed her. 
While this suit was depending, she wished to find 
a respectable asylum in country lodgings, and, by 
the recommendation of Mr. Brooke, of Grey's Inn, 
with whom she had been acquainted previous to 
ber marriage, she went down with her child, on 
the 1 8th of April, 1801, to the plaintiff's house, 
where she continued for six months : the defen- 
dant, however, came at the end of thiree months, 
and took away his child ; but at the same time 
expressed his satisfaction at finding her lodged in 
so respectable a house, and that her conduct was 
80 unexceptionable. He also then expressly con- 
sented to ber lodging at that house, in case she 
ahould refuse to return to his. Afterwards, in 
March 1793, a bond was executed between de- 
fendant, his wife, and her friends, wherein, it be- 
ing mentioned, that the expenceofthe proceed- 
ings in the Spiritual Court might be injurious to 
their family, it was therefore agreed to put a stop 
to those proceedings, in consideration of a set- 
tlement of 1 501. per annum, from the day of the 
date of that bond ; after which, she also agreed 
that she would contract no debts with which he 
might be chargeable ; this bond had neither by 
the words, or the meaning of it, a retroactive ef- 
fect, so as to exempt the defendant from the debts 
his wife had incurred in 1801, when she was obli- 
ged to fly from his house, on account of his ill 
treatment, and being destitute of the necessaries 
of life, contracted such debts for her lodging 
mid maintenance, as were suitable to her station 
In life. 

Miss Ester Smith, a lodger in the plaintiff's 
house, proved that Mrs. Geldart and child had 
lodged there for the time the plaintiff charged ; 
suid that the house was every way appointed for 
the reception of persona of fashion and fortune. 
She was present at the time that Mr. Geldart took 
away his child, and heard him then say, that if his 
'wife would not return to his house, he was glad 
that she had taken lodgings in such a respectable 
liouse. 

Mr. Brooke, of Gray's Inn, uncle to the last 
ivitness, said that it was by his recommendation 
Mrs. Geldart took lodgings at the house of the 
plaintiff; that the terms charged for her board 
a^nd lodging were no higher than he had himself 
mlways paid for his neice (the last witness), and 
'W^hat was usual at that house ; he had had many 
conversations with the defendant, respecting his 
■wife, in which defendant said, he was much 
surprised and pleased to find her so comfortably 
and respectably lodged; and that if she would not 
return with him, he was willing to pay for her at 
the rate of lUOl. per annum. 

Major Stuart, of the Royal Marine Corps, lodg- 
ed in the house at the same time, and remember- 
ed the visit of the defendant, at the time he took 
away his child : he had some conversation with 
him at the time : anc/ upo/j the defendant's asking 
him some questioDS abom Mr»m G.. ■ . > he told 



him, that she had made herself universally re- 
bjjected, from the concctness and reserve ol her 
conduct. ** Oh ! she had always too much of that 
for nie," was the answer of the defendant. 

Loud Ell ku borough in the course of the triah 
observed, that no agreement for separate mainte- 
nance could exempt a husband from paying the 
debts contracted by his wife* in a state of separa- 
tion, unless the money agreed on was regularly 
paid ; he observed that maintenance means food 
and cloaths, and not a mere parchment deed. The 
bond, dated March 1802, was proceeding to be 
read in evidence ; when 

Mr. Garrow, feeling such a weight of evi- 
dence, and his (.ordship's opinion against the de- 
fendant, consented to a verdict against him— Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff 641. 7s. 6. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOU THE PO FT FOLIO. 

Churchill cherished a prejudice against Tho- 
mas Sheridak, tlie author of some valuable tracts 
on Elocution. The satirical bard, thus derides one 
whom he supposed to be a mere auceps vcrSoruttiy 

" A word catcher, who lives on syllables.'* 

He can instract us how to ose 

Our A'ft, and B's, and P*8, and Q|s: 

0*er letters, into tatters, worn. 

O'er syllables, defac d and torn , 

O'er words disjointed, and o'er sense. 

Left destitute of all defence, 

Me strides, and all the way he goes. 

Wades— deep in blor^— o'er cr/«r crotg r^wt/ 

Before him, every c msonant. 

In agonies is seen to pant ; 

Behi.td. in f rms n<»r robe knowHt 

The ghosts of tortur'd vowels groan. 

Of all the multefarious advertisements we have 
ever seen, the following is the queerest. 
LINES, 

COPIED FROM A BOARD OVBR THE DOOR OF JOHN 
GROVE. OF WHITE WALTHAM. BERKS. 
John Grove grocer, and dealer in tea, 
Sells the Bnest of Congou and best of Bohea; 
A dealer in coppice, a meas'rer cf land; 
Sells the finest of snuffs, and the finest white sand ; 
A sipger of psalms a scriv'ner of money ; 
Collects the land tax, and sells fine virgin honey : 
A ragman, a carrier, a baker of bread. 
And a clerk to the living as well as the dead; 
Vestry-clerk, petty-constable, sells sciasors and knives, 
Best Virginia, and Buckles, collects the small t)thes; 
Is a treas'rer to clubs, and maker of wills; 
He surveys men's estates, and vends Anderson's pills; 
Woollen-draper and hosier, sells all sorts of ^hoes, 
With the best earthen-ware, also lakes in the news ; 
Deals in hurdles and eggs, sells the best of small beer. 
The finest sea coals, and's elected o'erseer; 
Deputy-surveyor, sells fine writing paper. 
Has a vote for the coanty, and is linen-draper; ' 

A dealer in cheese, and the best Hampshire bacon, 
Plays the fiddle divinely, if I'm not mistaken. 

The editor of the Aurora wishest that there 
were as many aliens landed to vote in ev^ry state 
as in this*. Should any man} or number pf meO) 
who wore the appearance of poverty, ignorance, 
and vice so strongly marked, as did hundreds of 
the newly naturalized citizens of Pennsylvania, 
been landed in some of the towns in ^ew-£ngland, 
it would have been the duty of the civil authority 
of those towns, and this duty they would have 
strictly performed, to have warned such men to 
leave the town within ten days, and if the warning 
was not complied with, they would hav^ thrust them 
out by force. Duane knows little about the people 
of New-£ngl4nd. Great changes must be effected 
in the laws, customs, feelings, and pride of that 
people, before they will submit to the degradation 
of being told, by the out cast pf foreign nations, 
who shall sit in their councils. 

iGazette of the U. States. 



A southern gentleman lately paid a visit to Co- 
lonel Pickering, at his farm in Essex. He found 
this worthy, though much alniscd citizen — not sii- 
perintendinj^ a set of ill-fed and worse clad slavtt— 
not amusing himself with cock fighting, horse 
racing,- or hunting for popularity, ill a tavern or 
gix)g-shop — but literally, Uke another Cincinnatus, 
guiding the plough, while two of his sons' were 
assisting him in his rural labours. Such is the 
reply which this celebrated citizen makes to the 
many slanders which the insatiate unrelenting ma- 
lice of political enemies are ever utteiing against 
him. Instead of retailing their invectives, he lives 
down their calumnies, and by his conduct convicts 
them of falsehood and malice. 

{^NeW'Tork Com* Adv. 

The following it a memorable proof of the po- 
litical ignorance of the nev* fangled French. Of 
that cart load of constitutions, drafted by the rascal 
Sieycs, it is probable that neither he, nor his vulvar 
associates, knew even a letter. They understood 
them, however, to mean treason, sedition, and 
rebellion, and that to these upstart reformers was 
sufficient. ** A few days ago Lord Holland asked 
Barthelemi, the president of the senate, for some 
explanation upon one of the articles of the new 
constitution, and that Barthelemi referred him to 
the person who drew up the constitution, for as to 
himself he was not informed upon the point in 
question. This reply is said to have surprised all 
the English who were present." [Lon. pap. 

General Vial is said to be an excellent bottle 
companion. [/^, 

Cheetham, the hatter^ and bad editor of the 
New«York Citizen^ left England, it is said, to cheer 
us benighted Americans, with the brilliant flame 
of his phosphoric patriotism. Alas! how uncon- 
scious of the danger of a warfare with federal wit. 
He has been so often lashed, of late, in Colman*s 
Evening Post, that the poor hatter looks as black 
and as bhie^ as if he had been immersed in one of 
his own va/5 among the lees of logwood and indigo. 
We have thoughts of writing a parody of Inkle's 
affectionate apostropha to Yarico, and beginning 
wiih— 

O say, nmple Felt, have yon form '4 any notion. 
Of all the rude perils in crossing the ocean ? 

TO READERS AND COR^^ESPONDENTS. 

" Aurelia** has by no means " survived the age 
of invention and poetry." She is in the full bloom 
of mental youth. Let her remember the easy 
lines of Dr^ Johnson, 

Could ph»losop\»ers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty jive^ 
Time his hours should never drive 
Over the bounds of tbirty-fve, 
high to ioar, aud deep to dtve. 
Nature gives at fbtrtyjive, 
J^adyt stock and tend your hiv^, 
I'rifle not at tJ^irty-Jive. 

The Jirst imitation of the well known ode of 
Horace to Xanthias Phoceus is worthy of the 
classical scholar, the elegant poet, and the inde- 
pendent man, who has expressed his just con- 
tempt of the sable sensuality of Thomas Xht Lewd. 

The second imitation, though too short, is hu- 
morous, and remarkably easy. We impute no 
fault, but its brevity. 

" Frank Fid" rivals t}ie "Poor Jack"pf Dibdia. 

" Dactyl and Comma" are alert and skilful. 

" Frederick," both as a good poet and a sincere 
lover, deserves the fond regard of his fair one. 

" Harley" is one of pur most favorite correspon- 
dents. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY* 

FOJt THE FOMT FOLIO, 

WILLIAM. 

A SONG FOR MB* CARR. 

WiLLiAK was young, ^d never youth 
Possessed a better soul than he ; 

To Julia he had sworn his truth 
His love from guile was ever free I 

But war uprear'd the bloody tent, 

And William to the battle wenu 

Why flies the rose my Julia's cheek ! 

Why fall those tears, my love.^ he cries. 
Thy country's peace alone Iseek| 

Her liberty the darling prize : 
With glory crown'd return *d at last, 
We*ll smile on all the p^ls past. 

Vou go, she cried, and we must part : 
Thus love by fate was ever crost ! 

I sec the weapon reach your breast;— 
And Julia in the fight is lost.— 

Ah I too prophetic were her words. 

He fell, oppressed by hostile swords. 

FfiRDINAKSg* 
JULIA. 

A SONG— FOR MR. CARR. 

The ev'ning blush 'd her latest red, 
When Julia to the shade repair'd, 

Where, o'er her faithful William's head. 
The turf its heaving bosom rear'd. 

The lily, planted by her love, 

Its truest emblem flourish'd there, 

The laurel o'er his tomb sh^ wove, 
And yew still sacred to despair. 

While with her lips the stone she prest, 
That told the story of his death. 

The poison rankled in her breasts- 
She sunk, she sigh'd, resign 'd her breath ! 

Fkroinanoo. 

FROM THE Aim DEMOCRAT. 
[The trgomcnt of each honest Statesman, the invention of 
every Genius, and the sprightlinest of every Wit arc ail 
in battle array against our French phiiotofiJber and his 
Democratic troop The enduing Parody of a drinking 
•ong, i^uch in vogue. allud«f to the *' art/ent" ^^mours of 
Africa* so well understood, and so modestly prosecuted 
ky a certain Great man.] 

A NEW SONG, 
BEING A PARODY ON AN OLD ONR, 
liATELT INTRODUCED IN THE NEW OPERA OF THE 
CALEDONIAN DISCOVERY. 

JCt 11* SCBNS I. 

Discovers a modem philosopher seated in a ne- 
gro hut, with a number of the African race round 
the fire; the younger part eating mush out of a 
frjing pan : over the fire place hanga a Calender^ 
which Cells the. Merry weather and the aad: behind 
ihe door, stands a Mad*son chained to his brother, 
|rhp was tpo Dearffom to be free; admiriiig the in- 
genuity of a Gidlatin-'^m the chimney comer stands 
ViSmitlh vho appears to be endeavouring to repair 
^ l^rplLen nose. 

When seated with Sally with my brMts sOl around, 

Fol de rol de rol de ri do, 
Ththanjo shall play and the song shall go round, 

With a bumper then here's to you boj^ 

Come Sally a buss, vaj yellow joy, 

Here Tomy be merry, drink my lad^ 

The fedrdists are all run mad. 
And I've come here to be mcrryy girls and boysy 

And I've come here to be merry. 

Come strike up the danjo, Sam— ^fl/giv's your hand, 
Fal de rol ue rol de ri doy 



THE PORT FOLIO. 

Take partners, od zooks, ne'er shilly shally stand. 
Lead up, cast down, hands across, 
Now Tonty another bumper toss. 
Here's to the man that I love most 
Join iSa/and 6rats^-'my/av* rite toast (Tom Paine) 

For I've come home to b« jolly jolly boys, 
For I've come home to be jolly. 

In glee, jig, and merriment the moments shall fly, 

Fal de rol de rol de n do. 
While whiskey in bumpers brightens Sally*s eye, 

Oh damme, charmer, giv's your hand. 

My purse you know you can command, 

In pleasure, joy and gay delight, 

Another glass and then, the night 
Will pass in extacy and carnal joys. 

For I've come hopie to be jolly • 

SONNET 
FOB THE PORTFOLIO. 

TO HKR WHO BEST UNDERSTANDS IT* 

Friend of my heart! whom I have fondly lov'd 

Who sought to lull my miseries to rest, 

Whose smiles have aooth'd me, when with cares 

opprest, 
^yhose partial friendship e'en my faults approv'd, 

Friend of my heart! ferewel — I wish'd to part 
(Ifthat weredoom'd) as friends — In evil hour, 
I mark'd the gathering storm begin to lower 
To pang a bleeding, yet still faithful heart— 

This cruel doom I could have silent borne. 
And when at eve I sought my wonted rest, 
In pleasing dreams have clusp'd thee to my breast 
And told my heart that it was made to ipourn— 
Why then unkind, at parting should^stthou '^e, 
Why say " to wound thy feelings y were most sweet 
tome.** 

Frederice* 

SELECTED POETRY* 
SONNET 

TO WINTER— BT MRS. OPIE. 

Power of the awful wind, whose hollow blast 
Hurls desolation wide ! thy sway I hail* 
If o'er the scene around can beauties rest 
Superior far to aught that summer's gale 
Bids in the ripening year to bloom awake* 
To view thy majesty, the cheerful lake, 
Tlie dance, the festive song^ 1 pleased forsake. 
And through thy sparkling scenes I stray alone, 
Now the pale regent of thy splendid night 
Decks with her yellow rays thy snowy throne. 
Richly her beams on Summer's mantle light; 
Richly they gild chill Autumn's tawny vest 
But ah ! to me they shine more chastely bright 
Spangling the icy robe that wrapt thy breast. 

THE WITLING AND THE CLOWN. 

A JEU p'£8PRIT.-T-BT AMBROSE PITMAN, ESq. 

A Witling of the dashing kind, 

Ask'd Hodge if he had seen a wind. 

" Yes, that I have (quoth Hodge) I vow, 

I saw a mighty^ wind just now.*' 

^* You saw it, Hodge! it cannot be"— 

Replied the man of repartee. 

" Pray, what was't like?"— << LiVIe," quoth the 

Clown, 
" 'Twas like^-^to have blown my cottage down.*' 

WILL THE MANIAC. 

A BALLAD. 

Hark! what wild sound floats on the breeze! 

'Tis Will, at eveniug fail. 
Who sings to yonder waving tree^, 

That ^hade his prison wall. 

Poor Will was once the gayest swain 
At village wake was seen ; 



No lighter heart than his of pain 
E'er tripp'd the moonlight green. 

His snowy flock graz'd on the hill, 

A finer ne'er was known ; 
And, but when died a kid, poor Will 

Had never cause to moan. 

But now poor William's brain is turn'd, 

He cares not for his flock ; 
For when I ask'd *' if them he moum'd?'^ 

1 mark'd his vacant look. 

Yet William does not mourn his fold, 
For them he scarce >vouldmiss: 

Some say a love he never told 
Consum'd bis form to this. 

And others tell, as how he strove 

To win the fair-one's hear^. 
Who mock'd his tears, and scorn'd his love^ 

And left him thus to smart. 

Will wander'd then amid the rocks. 

And left his flock to stray ; 
And oft would creep where bursting shock 

Had rent the earth away. 

He lov'd to delve the darksome dell, 

Where never pierc'd a ray. 
There to the wailing night-bird tcU 

His mournful tale away. 

And oft upon the craggy mount, 
Where threatening cliffs hang higfy 

Have I observ'd him stop to coiml, 
With fixless stare, the sky: 

Then to himself in murmurs low 

Repeating, as he wound 
Along the mountain's woody brow^ 

'Till lost was ev'ry sound. 

Qut soon he went so wild astray, 

His kindred aclj'd to see; 
And now, secluded from the day, 

In yonder cell is he* 

Poor Will from all that pass along 

Claims but a tear; and then 
Poor Will, the Maniac's, grateful tong 

Returns the gift again. 

, , fW TUTOR. 

London, March 24, 1802. 

ANACREONTIC TO DORIS DRINKING- 
When, dearest Doris, you resign 

One happy hour to mirth and wine, 
Each glass you drink still paints your fact. 
With some new victorious grace* 

Charms in reserve my soul surprise. 
And by fresh wounds your lover die^ 

Who can, resist thee, lovely fair 
That wit, that soft engaging air, 

Each panting heart its homage pays 
And all the vassal world obeys. 

God of the grape, boast now no morcp 
Thy triumphs on far Indus shore, 

Each useless weapon now lay dpwn^ 
Thy tigers, car and ivy crown. 

Give but this juice in full supplies. 
And trust thy feme to Doris' eye 
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" diffMk copjuiyctSr viro." Vit^g, Pbormaceuttim^ 

1 shake off to-day my usual lassitude, and, in th« 
itngaag^e cf " the modern French, hasten to amuse 
the Imaginatiott of mf readers, by an allegory* 
«ent me by an accompKshed friend. I believe 
that ail, who FeKsh pure expression and elegant 
description, wouW wish my laziness a long slum- 
ber, provided-, that while I was snoring in my arm 
charr, they could be enchantedVith such harmonious 
sotmds as might be heardfromLovE andGENius* 

AN AXLECOHY, 

In the oarly cig«4 of the world, ere the rich had 

learned to domineer over the poor, or the poor to 

4espise tbe^rkK Uved Apm^j^bation and Respect. 

Their residence- was in the ^ale of iensfdilityy 

mh9Vt they had erected a small, but eleg^ant^ 

9#tt^i;Q.»«U was* surrounded with a garden, where 

tb« wild and lu^iuriant beauties of nature received 

mn additional grace from the judicious dispositions 

of art> The woodbine and th^ jessamine, twining 

their slender shoots round the humble walls, 

cloathed them with the richest verdure, and filled 

ihe air with their mingled fragrance. 

They had not long resided in this delightful 
^abode* before their union was blessed with a son, 
whom they called Lotk. At first, the child appeared 
weak and delicate, but, by the persevering attention 
of hit parents, he at length became lively and vigor- 
ous. He would frequently wander through the exten- 
sive Groves of Contemplation, whicl) adjoined their 
lonely retreat, or ramble over the Mountains 
of I mag^ination, which surrounded the valley. But 
his highest gratification was to bathe in a pure 
stream, whose waters, transparent as the liquid 
crystal, dashing from rock to rock, at length 
collected themselves in the bosom of the vale, 
and winded murmuring away over sands of gold. 
T'liis stream was denominated the River of De- 
light : Rs banks wci c adorned with all the flowers 
iwhich the hand of spring pours, in gay profusion, 
upon the lap of nature ; and here, dter the toils 
of a loug^ excursion, the youth would frequently 
eajoy the sweets of undisturbed repose. By these 
means,, hia vigour and activity daily increased. 
His^ ch<:eks were bloomiag as the rose-bud glistning 
vrifit the Tnorning dew; his breath fragrant as tiie 
tapbyr whispering over beds of violets; his eyes, 
hoiij^h- sparJiling and animated, possessed a capti- 
vating; languish, wJiich rendered them still more 
ntercsting^..tbey spoke iutdligibly the language 
fa feeling soul. His hair black and glossy as 
\c pfiimc of the raten, hung waving in bushy 
ng-lets over his shoulders. These channs of per- 
in skxid of mind, rendered him the delight of his 
irents, and the universal favourite of the nymphs 
ho inliabitcd the Vale of Sensibility. Without 
elins^ «. particular inclination towards any, he 
Lfl oGx^asionaliy been the con^gaiiioQ of all, for 



wherever he chose to appear attention awaited 
him. 

One day, after an excursion rather longer than 
usuali he laid hims«If down to rest beneath the 
shade of a flowery alcove, where the rose and the 
myrtle intertwined their odoriferous branches. 
He had just sunk into the arms of sleep, when 
Genius, viho had lately chosen this delightful 
valley for her residence, approached the spot. 
Never before had she beheld such beauty : The 
fervid glow of exercise had lent fresh lustre to 
his cheek, the brightness of his lip vied with the 
richest ruby of the east, and the exquisite propor- 
tion of his shape seemed to bespeak him an inhabi- 
tant of Olympus, rather than one of the frail race of 
mortals. She gazed in astonishment ; but wishing 
to take a nearer view, the motion of the branches 
awaked him. He opened his eyes to a sight of 
wonder. The nymph was tair and of an elegant 
form. Sh* was habited in an azure robe, her 
zone was of gold, and the robe itself studded with 
stars of the same precious metal. Her features 
were rather wild and irregular, but such was the in- 
telligence, such were the inexpressible graces of 
her whole countenance as could not fail to engage 
the heart of every beholder. Her hair, which was 
of the brightest auburn, floated negligently on 
the breeze, and discovered a neck of the most 
exquisite proportion, and most transcendent white- 
ness. A wreath of glittering gems encircled her 
brow, which, when they reflected the beams of the 
sun, rendered her dazzling beyond description. He 
started up, and approached her with trembling 
steps* The first expression of their mutual feel- 
ings was silent admiration ; but their hearts soon 
overflowed in the tenderest language of aifection. 

From that moment they were ui separable com" 
panions. Their dispositions were perfectly conge- 
nial. Whatever spot was a favourite wiUi the one 
was sure to attract the frequent visits of the other. 
Often would they meet at the hour of sunrise, and 
fix their raptured sight on the great luminary sf 
the world, as he tinged the tops of the nwuntains 
with his vivid rays. Often would they climb the 
highest of their hills, which commanded a pros- 
pect of the ocean, and behold him as he sunk 
away in soft and varying shades, till he entirely 
disappeared, and left them to enjoy the trembling 
lustre of the Queen of Night, whose milder beams 
nowshcd their silvery radianceover the placid waves. 

Thus days, roontlis and years rolled away, and 
seemed but as the vision of a moment. At length 
it was agreed, that the hand of Hymen should 
unite tlie two lovers in the flowery bands of 
connubial bliss. The marriage was celebrated 
with the greatest festivity and joy, in the palace 
of Imagination, Empress of the hilly country 
which bore her name. Modksty presided at the 
ceremony, GooDHU3ioLR attended at the repast...... 

The Epithalamium was composed and sung by the 
Muses, while the Graces danced in all the en- 
chanting variety of attitudes to the sprightly num- 
bers of their golden lyres. The youth was 
enamoured with the beauties of his lovely bride, 
and, by this alliance with Genius, became not 
merely vigorous, b^it immortal. 



INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IV AMERICA. 
TAANtl.ATSD VHOIC THE GBAMAN OF EULOW. 

FOR THE POnr FOLIO, 

PJRT THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Emigrants of the middle classes^ possessed of s§mc 
property., ..Motives which they have to emigrate. 

I now come to a class of emigrants, who are 
neither swindlers,^ nor peasants, nor adventurers, 
nor men of letters, nor physicians, ncwiwitsts, nor 
wr balloon men, nor manufacturers, nor mei^ 
chants; these arc the owners of small or mode- 
rate capitals, the most virtuous of all citizens, 
and the real strength of every human society. 
These people alone deserve to have a book 
written for them, to inform them truly concern- 
ing America; a country towards which, for some 
time past, they have anxiously turned their 
eyes as towards a blessed refuge fop bppressed 
virtue. The Americomanes are incurable: nothing 
but a voyage to America, and a couple of years 
residence in their Eldorado, could a- little cool 
down their madness; for shame would deter 
them from recanting their opinions, and ac* 
knowledging their cure. The rich already know 
that they cannot enjoy in America the pleasures 
of luxury ts so high a degree as in Europe. The 
despairing beggar may go there; for mere change 
of place is in itself an alleviation of his sufferings. 
The traveller may continue to take up his residence 
for a while in the United States, to see their 
wonders with astonishment, and then retuni 
home with correctcr ideas; but the man of the 
middle class of society, who seeks for happiness,, 
must be furnished with more correct information 
concemiag America, than he could draw from 
the scribblings of Americans and of their par* 
tizans. 

The motives for emigration, of this class of 
citizens, are no where bttt^r unfolded than in a 
remarkable little English tract, written by Augus- 
tus Nordenskiol, a Swede^ which dctervcs to be 
more known in Germany, and from which I sliali 
here translate a few suitable passages. The 
English title of this little work is, ** Plan for a 
free community upon the coast of Afirica, under 
the protection of Great-Britain, but entirely inde^ 
pendent of all European laws and government. 

" In travellmg over Europe," says my author^ 
" we find a great number of persons altogether 
dissatisfied with the condition of the society of 
which they are members. Their country, the 
place of their abode, is, in their imagination at 
least, full of so many obstacles to their happiness 
and internal contentn>ent, that they incessantly 
and anxiously keep before their eyes, the possi- 
bility, with which thuy flatter themselves of being 
happier in some other situation* 

" The observing traveller is astonished at this 
phenomenon. The first thought whicfi occurs to 
him is. that some general giddiness of spirit has 
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befallen the human race. But when he exerts 
his powers of judging) and begins attentively to 
observe these people, how much is he surprised 
to find, instead of tlie characters befitting vaga- 
bonds or worthless adventurers, as he naturally 
expected, such genius and talents, as belong only 
to the nobler portions of the human race. He 
finds among them many married men, and heads 
of numerous families, and their discontent is often 
in proportion to the excellence of the faculties 
Vhich they possess. 

" This appearance, which is in its nature very* 
remarkable, certainly deserves the greatest atten- 
tion in respect to the I'esearch of its real causes. 
We may have occasion to believe it originates from 
a certain instability with which the whole civilized 
part of the human race appeai*s, in the present 
century, to be tormented; an instability which 
may be imputed to an extravagant irritability. 
But, when we consider the object with attention, 
we discover that this is a false conclusion, inas- 
much as these persons voluntarily subject them- 
selves to great dangers and many inconveniences 
of life, singly and solely in the hope ef attaining a 
more extensive freedom than they now enjoy. In 
one word, when we seriously and honestly trace 
the causes of this dissatisfaction, we soon discover 
shat the fault lays n«t in the discontented persons, 
but in the states of which they are members. 
Man is born for liberty, and, according to the 
measure of his capacity, and of his industry, is 
entitled to ali the advantages which (he state can 
bestow upon him. But liberty is restrained, and 
«very real avenue to the enjoyments of life is 
obstructed. Every man suffers a sort of economi- 
cal and political slavery. We find ourselves 
surrounded by rich men who have accumulated 
treasures, not conformably to order, but without 
labour or capacity, by man-iage, inheritance, or 
by frequent dangerous aud unlawful enterprises, 
not to mention many methods too abominable to 
be detailed. We likewise find the highest otlices 
of the state every where in the hands of men who 
possess no sort of real merit, if we consider the 
qualities of their heaits, as well as of their under- 
standings. On the other hand, we find directly the 
^contrary, that is, persons of the finest capacity, and 
the most unwearied industry, to answer purposes of 
the highest utility, bowed down with insupportable 
labour, and not only obliged to spend their lives 
in the sweat of their brows, without enjoying the 
innocent superfluities, and even many of the neces- 
saries of life, but subjected to slavish servitude, 
tmder numberless monied tyrants: for it cannot be 
llenied that many a man of the best heart, and most 
ardent activity for the welfare of the human race, is 
unceasingly oppressed beneath the painful yoke of 
an arrogant man in office, whom nothing but his 
Wealth and his office- authorises to show that in- 
difference, contempt) and unmerciful insolence, 
which he showers down upon his inferiors, of his 
own species, and better men than himself. This 
is a melancholy spectacle ; but we can turn our eyes 
to another still more melancholy by considering the 
condition of the marriage state, and seriously reflect 
how it is poisoned by an anti-matrimonial life in 
every part of Europe. Marriages are the real 
elements of nations, and every wedding represents 
in miniature the commencement of civil society. 
In every state we find a great number of marriage- 
able men, who remain unmarried, and range about 
like io]>bers in society, contributing only to the 
promotion of anti-matrimonial life; and likewise a 
great number of women, destined, by their crea- 
tion, for the luippiness of man, entirely neglected 
by the state, and who pass their time in punishable 
indolence, many of them in the misery of licen- 
tiousness, without ever tasting the pure enjoyments 
ol faithful wives and tender mothers. But this is 
not all. What do we discover, when we approach 
nearer, and rciiept, u^p^.U><2 present condition of 
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marriage connections? Instead of being consider- 
ed as they should he; as the strongest ties, as the 
true foundations of human society, we find them 
in genend to be the most neglected of all, and 
viewed as the most unimportant and precarious of 
all engagements. It is a sure, though a melan- 
choly fact, that marriages, hke those of the present 
time, are the mere nurseries of a corrupt genera- 
lion. Instead of that sincere friendship, which 
ought to be the soul of this union, we find nothing 
but indiff*erence and dissimulation ; instead of 
liberty compulsion ; instead of tender love, cold 
disgust; — so that while many members of society 
live unmarried, or not conformably to regular 
order, and still more, in direct opposition to it, we 
may confidently foretell, without pretending to the 
spirit of prophecy , that the state approaches to its 
dissolution. Admirable as these fundamental truths 
may be, false religions and a false policy have 
concealed them in impenetrable darkness. 

" Every thing is in the greatest disorder. Order 
would require that the culture of the animal king- 
dom should be considered as the first source of 
wealth and greatness to a state ; the culture of the 
vegetable kingdom as the second, and that of the 
mineral kingdom as subordinate to both the 
others, and not, as it is at present, as the principal 
source of national power. Order would require 
too, that the production of raw materials in 
the^ three natural kingdoms should be respect- 
ed as the noblest of employments in a state ; that 
the working of them up, should hold the second 
rank, and that commerce, which derives its sub- 
sistence from the two others, should be in the 
third ; instead of which commerce is now consi- 
dered as the principal source of the public welfare 
and of its representative power. Order would 
require further, that the mass of money circulating 
in a country should represent the productions of in- 
dustry, whereas at present it represents itself, that is 
the quantity of gold and silver, and not useful pro 
ductions, in consequence of which foolish esti- 
mation of money, an extravagant circulation of 
paper money, far exceeding tJie real mass of 
gold and silver, has taken pl;»ce, which is a 
mere chimera. Order would require that nothing 
but an activity useful to the public should furnish 
every individual with the means of growing rich, 
and not, that the welfare as well of nations as of 
individuals, should as at present be falsely ground- 
ed upon lotteries and chance, upon inheritance, 
wealthy marriages, gaming intrigues, and false 
speculations, &c. In a word, money is the repre- 
sentative of intrigue and of idleness, instead of be- 
ing, as it should be, that of useful activity. 

" Such is at present the corruption of civil 
liberty in all the European states; and we may 
draw from it the conclusion, that Europe is 
doomed to a terrible and lasting state of internal 
confusion. Its convulsions must be inexpressibly 
tragical and of long duration, seeing that vice and 
error have taken such deep root, that we may look 
forward whole centuries before they can be ex- 
tirpated." 

It is remarkable that the author of this extract 
wrote it before the French revolution, lie went 
to the new English colony at Sierra-Leona, and 
there fell a victim t« the climate. It will be ac- 
knowledged that he has very accurately given the 
causes of dissatisfaction, and motives which drive 
to emigrate from Europe many persons who are 
not in desperate pecuniary circumstances, and 
that he says many useful truths. In the sequel of 
tliis work he says, that in the last half of the present 
century a great religious liberty has begun to 
be spread over Europe, but that there is yet no 
prospect of true civil liberty ; that religious liberty 
and civil liberty? bear in a state the same relation lo 
each other, as the liberty of speech bears to that of 
action for an individual: that tlie religious liberty in- 
troduced into Europe, chiefly consists in a mere de- 
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vclopement of the powers of the understanding, j 
and a hberty of the mind, connected with it, greater 
than ever before existed since the records of 
history; but that nevertheless civil liberty has not 
been restored, but on the contrary external slavery 
is evidently much greater now, than it ever wai 
before. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Farming is not adviseablcy either to Europeans mfhowist 
to grov) rich^ or to persons of polished minds. 

Such emigrants of some education and some 
property, whom an ardent desire for more ciril 
liberty and happiness, and horror at the immoral 
condition of Europe, induce to abandon this quar* | 
ter of the world, will not, in my opinion, by anj 
means find their wished for better order of thingi \ 
in the United States of America— -Religious libcr- ' 
ty indeed exists there in the most extensive sense 
of the word ; but it is very nearly as great in Cci^ 
many. The liberty of following for a subsistcoct 
whatever business you understand, unrcstraiiitA\s| 
guilds, and the most extensive liberty of the press, 
are establishments which doubtless must corres- 
pond with their wishes. But they will fiod (here 
again the monied aristocracy, at least is as high a 
degree as it could prevail in any part of Europe. 
The desire of wealth, and the veneration for it are 
certainly as great there as any where. Whoever is 
vain enough) not to be able to bear the luxury of the 
rich, because his fortune forbids him fix>ni display* 
ing the same kind ef glitter, will find himself stili 
more mortified in America, where a yet higiicr 
value is set upon luxury of ostentttfoo^ than in £u« 
rope. 

They are used to turn their ^icws towards a!g;ti- 
culture, and the enjoyment of the pleasures of a 
country life with an increasing capital. Their plan 
is to spend golden days of peace and liberty , in the 
enjoyment of rural pleasures, among enlightened 
neighbours. Cooper, by his book has spread sti 
more these ideas abroad — But Cooper hiroseifiar 
abandoned his farming projects in Americii iler 
he had made himself better acquainted i&Ae 
true state of things. It is unfortunate, thatpeo^ 
should write books, uix)n their first arrival, and af- 
terwards observe^a profound silence. 

It can never come into the head of any "£«»• 
pcan, who knows something of the country, to at- 
tempt an improvement of his estate by EutoIb^* 
Since the French war, lands have risen to their 
highest possible price, near Philadelphia an acre 
of bad land sells for sixty or seventy-five poun^ 
Pennsylvania currency. Land holders bave umtisi- 
mouslv assured me it was impossible by famufi^ 
to obtain six per cent upon the capital employei 
At Lancaster in like manner the price is fi&T 
pounds and more, for an acre. To this must be 
added the dearness of labour, and that of horsei, 
cows, farming utensils, in short, of every th"^» 
•Eighty dollars are paid for a bad borr^, at fcrf J 
fifty for a cow, &c. American families^ -w^** \ 
the farm themselves, without having- to l>ay li** 

ers, must have besides, an advantage. ^Thiste" 

ness is the consequence of a free e3cportatiQD,ai^ 
the bank-svstem. The worst of all, howevcri" 
the want of workmen, not because in generalfttot 
are so few people in America, but because tief 
are in proportion to the population, crovtd Ut 
much into the Sea-ports; because so xnany hsnii 
are employed in navigation, at the ex pence oC Kga* 
culture, and because in general, every man, ^ 
finds it possible, prefers anj other oecupatio&} B 
that of tilling the gi'ound. 

Besides this, must be added, the inseciirily * 
property, inasmuch as the seller "^ras perhaps «< 
the real owner; the latter, drives our fiicnd • 
liberty, whoxame lo seek in America^ secuntv b 
propel ly, out of house and home, -vi^itfaout luakiq 
the least account of the poor Europe&a'a Axntoci 
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^utriotism, and without payinjj him back a far- 
thing of the cxpeucc he may have laid out upon the 
estate. 

The ncighl.iurs of our polished emigrant, form 
the deepest and proper shade of the picture. If he 
resides among the Germans, he has the satisfaction 
of hearing himself reviled in Swabian German, as 
a « damn'd Hessian." Further, he will have as 
many law-suits as possible brought upon his shoul- 
ders, and will loose them all. An expedient 
against this is to pay the lawyers ; but such is the 
faculty of these men for engulfing money, that 
they may properly be compared to a bottomless 
bucket i and it is neither wise nor delectable, to 
run one's self, for the sake of enriching lawyers. 
Furthermore, his fruit gardens will be robbed ; 
his fences torn down ; nay, perhaps his cattle will 
be poisoned &c....For these descendants of Swa- 
bian and Palatine s^ine-heres, have, as it were an 
hereditary hatre«I, not against the nobility, of 
'which they have only very obscure conceptions, 
but against every thing more civilly behaved, and 
betterclad than themselves, and which they include 
under the denominatioii of gentlemen. This re- 
laxation will probably be now and then an elegant 
bail, which they call a frolic, and where the iadies, 
barefooted dance jigs and reels, to the scraping of 
a discordant fiddle worked upon by a negro. 

If he should escape unboxed, out of this orna- 
mental dancing circles, he may esteem hims(4f 
lucky. This emigrant, therefore, whose seach 
was for virtuous men, who came to live among a 
people etjually free and entightened, must renounce 
alt social pleasures. Hunting might perhaps af- 
ford him some consolation ; but in the most cul- 
tivated regions he may wander about a whole day 
after a partrige half as big as a German one, and 
unless he be remarkably skilful, must after all 
jeave her unshot, for they fly like an arrow. 

In New-England the people have much more of 
the human character ; but they are for the most 
fanatics. Yet the most comfortable living would 
be among the New-£ng1anders. In the states, 
south of the Potowmack the planters, excepting 
perhaps the swine-feeders and pitch-boilers of 
North-Carolina, arc better educated more polite 
and more hospitable than to the northward. But 
on Che other hand the immorality there is excessive. 
There are among the wealthy, many pleasant fa- 
milies who live in elegance. But the people are 
devoted to gaming, drunkenness, gouging, (see 
abovcy an account of the gougers) &c. 

The cruelties practiced upon the negroes, render 
those regions insupportable to men of feeling hearts. 
The relaxing, unhealthy climate which unites in 
itself the faults of Greenland and of the Libyan 
deserts, is a very discouraging circumstance to 
those who would settle here. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

TAe Western Territory y the best for farming projects ; 
^--^But then Europe must be renounced fortver, — 
JDissoiute crew settled there — French colonies at 
G4fMscpoiiSi Kaskcukias^ Istc. 

An European cannot be advised to go into Ken- 
tnckyor the other western regions, however liber- 
ally, nature has bestowed her blessings there, un- 
less he is determined to renounce forever all con- 
nectron with Europe. For after once making a 
purchase there, he can never get away again ; it 
being' very easy to lay out a considerable sum of 
morkcy there, but extremely difficult to convert 
real estate again into cash. Another very inapor- 
tant suid disagreeable circumstance for a settler, is 
the vile set of people who swarm in that country : 
tbey may be called the worst among the bad. They 
are fellows, who by excursions against the Indians 
hiave habituated themselves to assassination and 
'^bbery. They are besides addicted to drink, and 



in the rage of drunkenness, often commit murdcrsr 
It is dangerous to live among them. 

But on the other hand these ai-e the regions, the 
best adapted to farming projects. There is in- 
deed a want of labourers, and if you carry any such 
there with you they run away; but in Kentucky, 
there are negro slaves, and the country is suffici- 
ently inhabited, to afford some probability of re- 
covering them if they run away. But when the 
negroes are well used they stay, and arc better 
than white workmen. Amidst the majority of 
highwaymen who disgrace these western regions 
by their presence, there are many families of good 
morals, and habits of life, who constitute however 
a feeble minority and who came fi-om the Atlantic 
states to settle there. They have been induced to 
remove by the offensive sight of the luxury dis- 
played by worthless speculators, by the exclusively 
commercial principles of legislation, prevailing 
there, so unfavourable to the farmers, and by the 
nauseous view of an ulcerous moral corruption, 
constantly spreading further; and the Western 
Territory attracted them by the ei^chanting fasci- 
nation of a milder air, a more fruitful soil, and a 
greater magnificence of nature, and discovered to 
them a blissful retreat, in the profound peace of 
rural happines, heightened by the pleasures of na- 
ture in her beauty. 

Many Europeans have settled in these parts, who 
were not persons of the lowest class. Thus for 
example, a number of Trenchmen have built a 
town called Galliopolis, upon the Ohio^ It consists 
of about sixty log houses. Most of these emigrants 
are Parisians, and persons of good education. They 
too are victims of land speculations, and of the 
frauds of American speculators. For they had 
purchased their lands of one Duer at New- York, 
who became a bankrupt. His creditors seized his 
lands, and among them these which the French- 
men had purchased. This happened while they 
were upon their voyage from Europe. Upon their 
arrival in America, they found that their capital 
was lost, and were obliged to hire a spot upon the 
lands which they themselves had bought, to build a 
sort of a town there, which is this same GalHopolis. 
Here they have employed themselves sc^mewhat 
with gardening and with handicraft. They have 
planted vineyards, and may perhaps introduce there 
the cultivation of the vine. The situation of Gal- 
liopolis, on the lofty banks of the Ohio, is descibed 
as beautiful. 

It is known that there arc, on the Illmois, on the 
Wabash, at Post St. Vincent, and at Kaskaskias, 
old French settlements formed by Canadians in 
in tlie time of Louis the XVth while those coun- 
tries yet belonged to France. These Canadians 
are assimilated to the Indians by marriages, and 
lived with them very peaceably, until Americans 
settled among them, and by numerous murders 
provoked the Indians to make reprisals. The In- 
dians have in general always lived in good under- 
standing with the French ; they could not do the 
same with the inhabitants of the United States, 
who deceive, annoy, and murder them as soon as 
they begin to settle in their neighbourhood. In 
almost all the wars, the Indians are firat provoked, 
and the injured party. Their horror, and hatred 
mingled with contempt for the Americans, proper- 
ly so called, whom they call *' the long knife," is 
therefore as just as it is unbounded. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Stuart the traveller^ and tfie Americans. 

If therefore an European is willing to bury him- 
self forever in Kentucky, or upon the Miami, the 
Wabash, &c. he may become a planter there. 
A huntsman too might gratify his taste, for a con- 
siderable length of time. He will find it easy to 
support mere animal life, but he must, renounce 
all hope of finding society; and an enchanting pa- 
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triarchal life, is not to be expected, where vice 
prevails, where gongers and horse stealers, mur- 
derers of Indian?, and di-unken handicraftsmen |>a'& 
their lives. It would contribute much to the hap- 
piness of emigrants, if many European families 
should settle near together. But such a pi*oject is 
impracticable with Europeans at this day, when a 
segregating egotism makes an union of many foi* 
one object nearly impossible, unless this object be 
immediate gain, or some work of darkness. Tlie 
Euix>p%:ans do not tliink and feel sufiicientiy 
alike. 

But, for an European to visit these parts as a 
traveller, is quite another thing; and may safely 
be recommended to every man of enterprize. Dis- 
coveries in the nortli west part of North-Americai 
would in particular reward him with celebiity. It 
is astonishing that the Congress has not yet sent 
persons at the expense of the public, to make dis- 
coveries in the centre of the country. It is dis* 
graceful to them, that the English government has 
executed such a plan, in their quarter of the world* 
while this Congress thinks of nothing but imposf 
and excise. This government has the chai-actei* 
of tlie nation. They are indificrent to whatevei* 
produces no immediate profit. Their measures 
have nothing noble in them. If the modem Isra- 
elites should found a republic, it would be like that 
of America. 

This lethargic apathy of the Americans upon 
every subject but that of money making, was cx-< 
perienced by a Scotchman, who called himself 
Stuart the traveller. In the winter of 1 796 he ad- 
vertised continually, an entertainment under the 
comprehensive title of " Conversations upon the 
human mind." For every ticket of admission to 
this feast of reason, he demanded a dollar ; and 
promised to deliver out four hundred tickets for 
each evening, provided so many should be paid for. 
His receipt would truly have been by no means 
contemptible. Do but consider; four hundred 
doUara for every evening, with the satisfaction be- 
sides of making others discourse for him ; for aS 
they were to be conversations, he contracted no en- 
gagement to speak alone. This was the ridiculous 
side of the affair; but Stuart had made exterfsive 
joumies on foot, in the internal parts of North 
America, and he might surely have talked of these, 
in his conversations. In his advertisement, he 
advised the Americans to raise their minds a little 
higher, and render them more analogous to the 
grandeur of nature in America. « Consider," said 
he " your stupendous mountains, and immense 
lakes." Now as we have hitherto no knowledge of 
stupendous mountains in Northr America, it might 
happen that he had discovered some. The origi- 
nality of the idea, would at least have been worth a 
single dollar, to attend once at his conversations. 
In England they would have been crowded. But 
the Philadelphians were too much engrossed by^ 
the care of their bodies, to have much taste for 
conversations upon the mind. In general there 
is no people from, whom the Americans differ' 
more, than from the English; a circumstance 
which has indeed not yet been remarked, but which 
is altogether conformable to truth. 

When Mr. Stuart found at length, that no incH- 
nation discovered itself to converse upon the hu- 
man mind, he declared in the newspapers that the 
Philadelphians were the merest earthy animals that 
he had ever met with ; not indeed in so many 
words ; but he gave it very clearly to be understood j 
he added that he would go next and try his lUck 
at New- York, and if he found the people there too^ 
refuse to discourse with him upon the human mind, 
he would leave the United States, and excuse him- 
self from all further esteem for their citizens, what- 
soever. But I now retuni from this little digre^- 
sion to my subject again. 
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[The following essay merits regard, and will cause tome 
heads to meditate. It is the beginntag of a short beriea 
which will ap^)ear in the Port Folio.] 

ESSAY I* 

HAXmiAL RIGHTS. 
It IS the fashion with all modern philosophers to 
lny dowD) as the basis of their sjrstems, rights 
which they assert to have existed in a state of na- 
ture, before any sooieties were formed amongst 
mankind) aiMl for the roaintenanoe of which they 
pretend men entered into society; they tell us that 
ftuch rights are inseparable from our nature, and 
can never be superseded by any institutions of the 
legislature* Upon tl)ese natural rights they build 
their pretentions to annul the most revei-ed esta* 
HHshmeots of past times> and to overthrow at plea- 
sure, governments that have been the work of ages, 
whenever the people can be brought to think ht 
to exert the authority that is inherent in them* 

Surely it behoves us to examine carefully whe- 
ther such rights did ever exist in a statt of nature^ 
before we allowthe validity of them to invade every 
right which we claim in a state of society^ and upon 
which depends every blessing we derive from the 
protection of law and government. 

Now, I imagine) that if there ever was a propo- 
sition that was absolutely incontrovertible, it is, that 
in a state of perfect nature there can exist no right 
of any kind whatsoever. A state of nature, as 
considered previous to the institution of social con- 
nection, is exactly the state in which brute animals 
exist; and if you allow an instinctive assembling 
together in such a state, without law or controul 
over each other, like a herd of deer in a forest, it 
is all that can be allowed in a state of absolute na- 
ture. 

Let me ask, then, what.are the rights in such a 
state — rights, it seems, that are born with men, 
and are so inseparable from his very being, that 
he never can depart from th^m afterwards, or re* 
nounce tliem in an v situation ? If he has any rights 
in such a state, let him plead them against hiii fel- 
low-brute, who is inclined to offer him violence, and 
lie will soon perceive whetlier they are acknow- 
ledged to be valid. The truest definition of a state 
oi Uature, is a state y previous to t/^e imtitutionofrightsi 
it is a state in which instinct and appetite have no 
oontioul, but such as they rect:ive from the uncon- 
troulcd instinct and appetite of others. If this 
be the object to which our philosophers are aspir- 
ing in this enlightened qge^ I trust lliere is virtue 
eiiough left, and plain conimon sense, amofigst the 
unenlightened, to, counteract such a tendency, and 
to see through the/fallacies of such dangerous inno- 
vators. 

But, in fact, no such state has ever yet existed; 
it is a mere creature of the imagination ; and it is 
whimsical enough to draw arguments for the sub- 
rersion of every state in which man has existed 
from the beginning of the world, and in which 
alone he can exist to the end of it, out of a supposed 
state, which is ^o utterly incompatible with his ex- 
istence. The lone infancy, the wants and infirmi* 
lies of man, render him dependent upon others, 
from the moment of his birth ; and all his instincts 
and faculties that distinguish him from the beast 
of the field necessarily urge him to unite more or 
less under the bondi of society. Our common pa- 
rents no sdoner saw a progeny around them, de- 
pendent upon their care for their protection, than 
the ongin of parental government was establishcKl* 
A colony of transported felons, cast upon an unin- 
habited island, would be exterminated by each other, 
, if they did not agree upon some government and 
subordination for their mutual protection. 

All the hordes of savages we have discovered arc 
more or less formed into societies; and those who 
approach tiie nearest to sl state of nature are, by far, 
the most wretched, as they are the most brutal, 
seldsh, and uufceliog tov^iurds aach others 
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There are but two real pictures to be drawn from 
experience of the slate of man in perfect independ- 
ence of all controul. The one is a tyrant, who has 
got rid, at once, of the compunction* of his own 
conscience, and of the drcao of his people. He 
lives, like every man, in a state of nature, possess- 
ing every opportunity of shewing his disposition, 
by gratifying his appetites. 1 he other instance is 
the patriot, who, like the tyrant, places himself be- 
yond the reach of law, through his influence ovtr 
the people, whom he misleads lor his own purposes. 
He likewise is proof against the stings of remorse. 
In either in«(tance the pictures bear the strongest 
resemblance to each other. Mad ambition, insen- 
sibility to the sufferings of others, injustice, vio- 
lence, and rapine ; blood, and cruelty fill up the 
measure of their despotic power, till it overflows; 
the excess pf their iniquity arms the resentment 
of their country against them as a common enemy ; 
and they fall buried under the ruins they have 
pulled upon their heads, by the destruction of every 
principle of security. It must l>e confessed, however, 
that the cruelties of Nero, and the pro?>cription8 of 
a Triumvirate, fall far short of the hoi roi*s and ex- 
tensive persecutions which have been practised un- 
der the auspices of the advocates for the Rights of 
Man. 

Half the disputes that men engage in, with most 
heat and animosity, arise, it is said, from not agree- 
ing, in the outset, upon the precise sense of words. 
Perhaps an accurate dcfipition of terms in dispute 
would convince the parties that they are nearly, if 
not entirely, of the same opinion; or, perhaps, that 
they are both engaging in a discussion of what 
neither of them perfectly understands. 

It is this reflection that induces me, at a timt 
when political controversy is carried on with so 
much fervour, not only in pamphleUi, but in clubs 
and tavern meetings, as well us private societies, 
to endeavour to ascertain the meaning of some po- 
pular expressions, that are the most frequently 
sounted, and the least frequently examined, though 
they carry with them a sort of magic influence upon 
tlie imaginations of the hearers. Whether they 
produce the same sensations in the minds of those 
who use them, the conscience of these demagogues 
can alone determine* Amongst these sound words, 
«' the Rights of Man," and ^*the natural indefeasi- 
ble rights," seem to claim tlie pre-erain«nce, not 
only as tliey begin frottk the beginnings but as they 
appear to have tiie greatest weight with the prose- 
lytes u> the new doctrines. 

MJSCELLANY. 

Extracts from letters of an American Gentleman in Eif- 
rope, to the Editor of tlu FhiladelpUia Gazette. 

OLASGOV, AUGtlSt 36. 

Glasgb'vV' is a considerable town, bearing the ^p- 
pedrance oT a great Stir of business, and a throng- 
ed population. ' it is rapidly advancing in manu- 
factories, and consequently, commercial impor- 
tance. The old town bears but a small proportion- 
compared with the buildings erected within the 
last 20 or 30 years. The modern houses are built 
in a style of superior elegance. There is one whole 
street, the houses of which' consist of wrought 
stone, each about 50 feet front, with columns from 
the basement story, and pediments after the best 
Grecian and Itafian models. 

The cotton manufactories have done wonders 
for this place. I was this morning admitted to ex- 
amine one of the largest of these establishments, 
the property af a Mr. Patterson. The impeUing 
force of their machinery is derived from a stream, 
which fs capable of working thirty-two thousand 
mulc-spindlcs, and gives employment to 700 peo- 
ple. To behold this vast congregation of jnachi- 
nery all at one time in operation, is a sublime spec- 
tacle, calculated to excite the most e^tcd ideas 
of Uw> po wers of taimftii inrgntioiu ^ * 



In proceeding frcm Hull, we were induced hj^ 
wish to see the ctkbrated Iron Biidge o\er ifae 
river W ic-r, to take bunderlaiid in our course. On 
its first opening to our view, llie sight was at okcc 
a matter oi astoniil ircnt and dcligiit. Us imnicAse 
aich, its h^ht conbtiuciion, and extraorcinary 
height from the watvr, ^a\e it the appearance of 
u bridge hanging in the air. '1 he arch is S5# feet 
ill the clear, ancitLe UTiiler side of iLe cix>wn 100 
icet fiom the water. Ihree iarge biigs, witli all 
their musts up, were lying under itaiiJie limc^ 
At lidinburgh we weie gratified by many objects 
of niagnihctnce and curiosity. The change of 
scenery, which is difierent from every other city 
in the world, the immense height ol the hcuses, 
which are all of stone, and sppear as you rise (^ 
hill to be built one upon the other with their geUe 
ends to the streets, would lead us to suppose thm 
we were in another world. The street where ne 
are, exhibits a range of houses three quarters oft 
mile ui length, with uniform fronts of hewn lUae 
in the moart elegant style of workmanship, hating 
rustic casements and aieas^ and palis«tdoes in frmL 
The pavements arc laid with fiag-stones, vboat 
twelve feet wide. It is as handsome a street as 
any London can produce. 

The castle at this place is a very ancient fiortresti 
Every part of it is m a high state of preserratioB, 
ajid kept in excellent ordery*— The 4^2<l Highlaad 
regiment are now quiulei*ed here. This is the re- 
giment wiio did Uicmselves so imidi bcMiour ai 
^gyP^> ^y destroying lionaparta*s Idviodbie Le- 
gion, and capturing their colours. Tltsy aie i^* 
deed a fine shewy set of soldiers. 

We next maue an excursion th&ough Holy food 
house, ib rmerly the place of the kings tsC ^cotkBll) 
and of the unfortnuabe queen Mary. Here is a 
long gullery of paintings of tiie imndnd sAid taA 
kings ol Scotland, fix^m the foundation of in«0ar- 
chy to the last of the Stuarts. We were skevi 
the drawing room and bed chamber, occupied if 
queen Mary, with ail the original fumtturastir 
brought it from' France. We were alsoiilb 
room whei*e quten Mary and her favourite bsa 
were at supper, when Durnly and his compnMa 
broke in and stabbed Rizzio, in her jurcitace. 
Theie are stains remaining on the floor, said to ^ 
of Uizzlo'ti biocd. — At present this goi^eow pia- 
lace iii occtipied by the Due d'Artois, brotto ta 
the late king of France. It is said the F-i^g^*^ 
court allows him 12U001. a year. He is hsU ia 
high estimation throughout LdinburgI*, foar hia^ 
ciliaiinjj and correct deportment. 

The ladies of Edinburgh hu\'e fine healthy 
plexions, but are not remarkable for elegance of 
person or the display of tasile in their dress. t'lM^y 
are extremely modest, domtstu ,easy in their naa* 
ners, afl'able, intelligent— and aa uncommon pro- 
portion of them possess hi^^hly cultivated mimii* 
and are extensively acquairilati wkh Uteraturc* 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

PUBLICANS DANCES. 
ARCH EX V. WKLI^INOaACK« « 

This was a qui tarn action bit>ught by the i^ 
tiff, who is a common Informer, to recover. 
penalty of lOOl. from the defendant, who is K]gt^^ 
lican, for havingpubtic dances in his house, vrit&pttft 
a licence from four magistrates, as the act nf tiwo 
26th of George IL i*equires. 

Mr. Park, on behalf of the plaintiff^ aaid^ lae 
could not point out in more forcible language tK« 
evils arising from those tumultuous receptadea «i& 
persons of all descriptions, than by reading Cbe 
preamble of the act, upon which tbe present penaliv- 
was sued for. This preamble stated every kiEi^ 
of immorality and vice as likely to proceed frotaV^^ 
tcmpiatioH such houses held out to the lower < 
to tun into expenses they could not afibnl» aodi 
irreg ulfUAUe s that would lead ibua Xq ruitw 
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A^at number of witnesses, summoned on thne 
|«rt of the plaintiff, proved that the defendant was 
proprietor of the public hoiisi, called the Coach 
And HtJrses, tn Holborii, opposite the George and 
3luc Boar; that there were dances there every 
jMoaday aud Friday, when any gentleman could 
obtain ^dininsion wich. a lady, on paying eighteen 
pence; the money was generally paid to one Clerk, 
yfho was door- keeper and fiddler* The defendant, 
vho was the landlord, only Interfered in seili/ig 
liquor and refreshments. 

The witnesses, who were persons, that had fre- 
ijucntfjcl the house for the purpose of dancingi all 
ligreed tliat every thing was conduc^.ed there with 
ihc greatest regularity and decorum, and without 
Aoy disturbances i but they diifeiod moit materially 
in this point; the male witnesses all insisted that 
most of tbe women, who frequented the house, were 
immodesty and that there was but little d^^cency among 
them. The female witnesses, on the other hand, 
insisted that they were very modest and very de- 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, en- 
ikavoured to stiew that Clerk wua a dancing master, 
imd that this room was his school, but in this at- 
tempt he did not succeed. 

Lord Eilenborough told the jury that the fact 
being clearly proved, tliat the def jiulant had, without 
such licence as required by law, establislied public 
daDminhis house, he as judge, and they aJBju^y- 
niOQ were but instruments of the lawt and bound 
by the lav to declare that he had forJeited the pe- 
Mlty^named ifi the act of parliament^ on which thb 
nation was broughb.-«-Verdict for the plaiof^ff-^ 
Pami^« IQOl. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

{^n* IWes ef the «iioient&, a> we find tkem in the Dtuphtn, 
. and DuifK ediciooB of the<laftsice» have not mac^ to in- ' 
. twest the *• cUgaa* foimarum spectator," tue accomplish- ; 
^ gazer at beauiiful models. The biography of the Ro- 
ttnrts, When «thibitcd by the daU diligence of a Duteh- 
- iban, preMntft \\u\% move, flian a meagre atsomblagv of 
• mmaa andidaaa. Oa an article, tbas composed^ the 
■rfo«t eager Atientloa m'ill hardly dvreU a motnem^ and 
when, for relief, we repair to Biog?9i>hj, expressed m 
the phrase of the middle, or the modern Latmity, our 
tasit fi oiftndcd, tRoiigh cufioalty May he gratified. From 
aN trfiettsive stainx the fallowing life i^ Paasiu», wrtt- 
- ua by ths learned DavMiiowo it par^tly pare: and, 
. irhaiiendtra it »tU I nftor^ valuable ^ the Mih|scc tot it wiu>' 
not 6n\y itudittta, and w^tie,. but affectionate and good. 
Giffbrd truly taysthat his life may be contemplated with 
' vnabatcd pfeasiiye. The ritiae he t-ecommencls, he pi'ac- 
- tUed itk the ftAlatt extent-; aikd, 'at an age, when few hare 
aoqqprtd a dtterminate character* left behind him an aa 
taUlisbed MpaUtion for geniui, learning, and worth. 
XH-nmmond laments that an early and untimely death, 
•hotiid have prevented this Poet from giving a more fin- 
ished appeirance tt> his Wdrlcs. His short day was so 
- artily gloriens* that U mult ever Aie lamented it waselos- 

•tiflD aooQ. 
JL Love all* the bte of Pertiofl must have been mourned by 
the friendly Cprnuius. It was hrs bosom, which had 
'first received and cherished the iieglecred plant — it was 
h^ hand, WhtcU had long fostered it, with sach fond and 
«»aid«i4afl aaltura^t was hit arm, which had already 
^mmrdmd off* a tbouftand dangers. Alas ! iha flawer had 
Jose put forth its leave* in full blossom to the morning 
Man, when the day overcast, and this promised pride of 
tte p^rden perished— by the relentUsi storm.] 

THE LIFE OF PERSItJS. 
Atr£.trB PER8iusFLAccua,accordhjig to the fig- 
ment ascribed to Prob«s, was bom on the day be* 
form the Xones of December, in the coDsuUhip of 
Pmblus Peraicu8,and Lucius Vitellius; and died in 
that ^a€ Rubrku Marias, and Asinius Oallus, on the 
M^^tii of the Kalends ef December. Bnt as there 
"wrcre only twenty-eight years between these two 
consulships, the author of the fragipent is after- 
mrards guilty of a glaring mistake, in stating that 
Pcrsius died at thirty years of age. 

•Pcrsius-was born at Vcrfaterr* in Etruria. He 
w^fcs of the equestrian order, and was allied to some . 
^f th« noblest &miUes of Home. The author of 
(he . MrmgutBixi sa7»} hU ftUiier died wheu Fersius I 



was scarcely six years old. Btit the account given 
by oar Poet himself, seems to oontradict this asser- 
tion. 

Sarpe oculos raemini tan;|[ebam parvus olivo, 
Grandia si nollem moriuiri verba Catonis 
Discere, ab insano multum laudanda magistro. 
Quit: pater adduccis sudaiis audit et amicis. 
Jure etcnim id summum, q\iid dexter sei/io ferret, 
Scire erat in'voiis, damnosa canicula quantum 
Eaderet, &c. 

What, could a child, not six years of age, have 
occasioned his father a sweating, because he could 
iK)t repeat Cato's dying speech ? And was this 
same infant, who was to have publicly recited the 
dying words of the Roman patriot, in the habit of 
playing at hazard, and of making calculations of 
chances ? 

Persius studied at Volaterra, till he was twelve 
years of age. After that period, he was under the 
tuition of two masters at Rome, one of whom was 
a grammarian, and the other a rhetorician. The 
author of the fragment says, Persius did not be- 
come the pupil ofComutus, till he had reached his 
sixteenth year. But our Poet tells us, his acquain- 
tance with Coniutus did not commence till after 
he had taken the virile gown : 

Cum primum pavido custoa mi hi purpura cessit^^- 
Now the age at which the prsetexta was laid aside, 
was seventeen years. 

Among the number of friends and companions 
of Peraius, were the poets Lucan 4md Bassus. The 
latter is mentioned with respect by Quintilian. j 

The author of the fragment says, ^ero cognovit 
( nen\pe Persius) Senecanty 3cd non ut a^reture/us j 
itt^^io. By this I can only understand, Ihat Per- • 
sLus could never relish the pompous eloquence, 
and declamatory style of Seneca. It is impossible 
that he should not have admired the talents, and , 
respected the >irtues of that philosopher, who mr» ' 
also a Stoic. 

Persius was a person of the mildest manners, re- 
markable for the beauty of his form, and for the 
modesty of his appearance. His piety was e«eilk- 
plary, in discharging the relative duties of bis situ- 
ation. Wi)«nhe died he left a sum of money, to- 
gether with his books, to Cocnutus. The philoso- 
pher accepttsd the books, and delivered the money ' 
to the sisters of his pupil. 

It appaars thatPersius wrote seldom and slowly. 
He forms one of the few eimmptes of a. ytnirtg man, 
during the coiirse of a short life, having acquired 
immortality for his name by his vi^tues^his talents, 
and hia learning* His 8atii*es w^e much valued 
by his contemporaries. The poet Lucan particu- 
larly admired thena. He is said to have died of a 
stomach complaint* 

LEVITY. 

[We extract the following,' not merely because it is a hu- 
morous example of a power to puzzle/ bat because it bas 
•a .close resemhlaoce to the perplexed idiom of our Stne^ 
ve*e calculator, and of our Attorney General of the United 
Htates] 

THE AKT OF BOTHERING. 
(raoM A LONDOB PA^ea ) 
Mh# Editor, 

As it too fVequctttly happens that, by an orer- 
zeal to give minute di^ections, we bewilder those 
who execute our commifisions, I enclose you a cu- 
rious order, nterhatim^ as it was sent to a tnulesman 
by a farmers' wife, for a scarlet tardinah 

« If you please to send me a scarUt cardinml, let 
it be full yard long, and let it be full, it is for a 
hirge woman, they tell me I may have a large one 
and a handsome one for eleven shillings, I should 
nbt be billing to give nrore than twelve, but if you 
httVc any as long, cither duflfd or cloth, if it is 
cheaper I should Kke to have it, for I am not to 
P:iYe more than twelve shillings, J beg you, sir, to 
be so good as not to fail me this cardinal on 
Wednesday^ without fail, let it be fall yard long, < 



I beg, er else it will not do, £ail not on Wednesday, 
and by so doing you will oblige 

" M. Winks. 
" P. S. I hope you will charge your lowest price, 
and if you please not to send a duffel one, but 
cloth, full yard long and full, and please to send it 
to Mr. Field's, the wateriiuin, who comes to the 
Beehive at Queenhithe, pray don't send me a duffel 
one, but cloth, I have altered my mind, I should 
not like it duflel but cloth, let it be full yard long 
and let it be cloth, and not more than twelve shil- 
lings at most, one of the cheapest you have ami 
full yard long, send two, both of a length, and both 
large ones, full yard long, both of a price, they be 
both for one woman, they must be exactly alike, 
for goodness and price, fail them not on Wednes- 
day^ and full yard long." 

FESTOON OF FASHION. 

** Here, if a poet 

Shin'd in description, he might show it. 

Tell how the moon beam trembling falls. 

And tips with silver all the walls, 

Venetian walls, Palladian doors 

Grotesque roofs, and stoccoed floors. 

lUit let It in a werd be ntid, 

The Moo't was up, and Cwe abed,*' 
[The following it from an oppotitim paper; but whUe we 
dislike the political sarcasms, we can applaud tlie inge- 
nuity of the describer of the 

•* Tipsy dance and Jollity.*' 
SUSSCBIPTIOM If ASqUSRADS AT >IARTINDAL£'s. 

A grand Masked Ball was given at Martindale's, 
in Bond-street, on Friday night, under the patron- 
age of the chib. It was one of the series of fetes 
in faoncMrof the peace, which have added so much 
1o the brilliancy of the present month. In happi- 
ness and harmony, the entertainment corresponded 
with the cause ( but, in point of expence, it was 
completely iipon a war establishment. It cost 
aboot 4at0l : nothing that could give briUiancy 
Ibo the scene VNts neglected. In addition to the 
extensive accommodations of the house, a tempo^ 
rary building was erected for the bail-room. It 
was nearly three hundred feet long by sixty feet m 
breadth, and Mted up in imitation of a green-house. 
Twenty-two waggon-leads of lilac and other shrubs 
^ere appropriated to this purpose ; and the walls 
were trellis-work, with roses and other flowers of 
the finest quality in great abundance. An ele* 
gant room was set apiMt for the Prince of Walea, 
hung with festoons, supported by flying Cupids, 
Sylphs, Angels, 8tc. Finely contrasted with the 
lightness and brilliancy of this apartment was ano- 
ther adjoining, fitted up as a cavern, the ceiling of 
which was of shell woilc, resembling a grotto. The 
company began to assemble between deven mtd 
twelve o'clock, and confiisted entirely of masks in 
character or fancy dresses, to the cbmplete exclu- 
sion of dominos. The number of tiekets being li- 
mited, and disposed of only with the approbatioh 
ofacommittee, chosen by the club, consisting df 
the Marquis Headfort, the Earl of Besberough, and 
Lord Ossdistone: the company were of the firrt 
rank and fashion. It is of course superfluous to 
observe, that the enjoyment of the night was con- 
ducted with all the deHcacy and decorum of the 
most refined Thanners, ehliverted with all the com- 
bined efl*e€t of wit, taste, sentiment, and fancy, 
exet*ted to the utmost stretch, and devoted to the 
pleasure of pleasing. The Prince of Wales look«» 
ed admirably in a highland dress ; the Marquis of 
Lorn, Lord Villiers. and Captain Maitland, also, 
assumed the plaid with advantage, the last, par- 
ticularly, the splendor of wliose dress bespoke 
him the head of a Highland clan. Lady Chariot- 
tee Campbell, looked divinely in the character of 
Mrs. Fordy In The Merry Wives of Windsor ; but, 
singularly enough, there was no Falstaff^ on whom 
the fire of her eye might operate as a burning glass. 
Lord Nelson was in a Spanish Costume : this was 
not the first ^^gj^^^Mf^ ^ Spaniard well. 
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Lord Ossulslone^ Mr. Skeffington, the hoiu Berk- 
Icy Paget, Lord and Lady Yarmouth, Mi> Lum- 
ley Saville, Mr. Cassamajor, the three Ladies Ben- 
net, Mr. Gosling^, Mr. B* Simpson, Lady War- 
burton, Miss Croxton, and Lord Courtney, were 
also of the same nation* Among the isolated 
chai*acters. Lord Valentia was a Grey Monk : the 
beautiful Mrs. Gardiner, a^taker; Lady Hamil- 
ton, a Pilgrim ; Captain Carter, a Servant in Li- 
• tery ; Sir John Riddcll, a Courtier ; Mr. Moore, a 
Tailor ; Mr. DennisOn, a Pilgrim; Karl of BesH>o- 
rough, a Monk; Miss Milner, as Miss De Camp^ 
in Of Age To-Morrow ; Mrs. Thellusson, a fe- 
male beauty, in extreme fashion ; Mr. Paul Meth- 

- lien, one of Dr. Ollapod's recruits, in excellent 
discipline; Colonel Ponsonby, a, Jew; Mr. Lamb- 
ton, Cardinal Wolsej ; Mr. W. Bagot, an old En^ 
gtish Baron ; Mr. S. Turner, and Mr. Heiieage, 
Conjurors ; Mr. Smith Owen, King John; Mr. 
Knight, Faulconbridge ; Mr. Lloyd, HamUt ; Mr. 
G. Cowper, a Rustic ; Miss Sober, in the charac- 
ter of N'tght, a very merry night if we may 
jiidge from her dancing. Mr. T. Wynne, in an 
old dress coat, from the wardrobe of the late Lord 
Fauconbcrg ; Major Eustace, a good Jew ; Earl of 
JLandaff, a Pilgrim ; Sir William D'Arley, a Po- 
lander ; Mr. Roach, a Witch ; Mr. Thornhill, an 
Old Woman; Hon. J. McDonald, Sylvester Dagger^ 
vood; Lord Mountjoy, an Old Woman; Mr. R. 
Jenner, a i'W^r ; Col. Armstrong, Lord Foppington^ 
one of the best characters in the room ; Mr. W. 
Lloyd, am Alderman; Sir Sidney Smith, an Egyp- 
tiun; Mrs. Sober, a Nun; Sir Edward Ryan, a 
Hussar ; Sir J. Wrottesley, a Countryman ; Mr. 
Wall, Mother Cole^ with a Male ToungLady ; Ma- 
jor Locke, a Roman ; Mrs. Wood, a Gipsey ; Sir 
J. Coghill, a Turk ; the Miss Cramers, Sultanas. 
In the rank of those who astonished by their whim- 
stcality and eccentric humour was Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor, in a dress composed entirely of Morning Posts^ 
of course extremely entertaining and eagerly 
sought after by the Cashionable world. The hon. 
Miss Moore, a Soldier's Wife^ with a child in her 
arms, returning from the campaign, and Colonel 
Montague Matthew, a Wet Nurse^ of Bix)bdignag, 
fresh from the straw, and wanted to take a child 
from the month. The Duchess of Devonshire, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Harriet Caven- 

- dish, I-ady Milner, Madame Recamier, Madame 
. Barnard, the Countess of Harrington, Lady A. M. 

Stanhope, the Marchioness of Headfort, Lady M. 
Taylor, the Countess of Besborough, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert.» the Miss Courtneys, Miss Lewis, and 
Mrs. Orby Hunter, were all in splendid fancy 
dresses. Lady Caroline Wrottesly, was also 
ih a fancy dress of great taste and elegance. 
About four o'clock in the morning a masque of 
extraordinary attraction entered the room : it was 
a caracature upon the subject Qixh%/ete ; the sa- 
tire of which was forgotten in the ingenuity of the 
device. It was John Bull bending beneath an enor- 
mous basket upon his back ; yet delighted with his 
burden, consisting of the three favourite subjects 
iof the day, Union^ Peace^ and Plenty^ all personi- 
fied, the figures being kept in motion by a curious 
«dechanical process, so as to be a perfect imitation 
of lifie% They were thus ironically represented, 
Unions by his coat half green half blue ^ his nose 
end chin having completely joined issue, and the 
,bead surmounted by an enormous pair of bonis ; 
Peace^ a female Billingsgate^ with a mob cap, a 
black eye, ready to return the compliment on any 
of the company, and a glass of gin ; and Plenty^ 
the figure of Mr. Pitt^ as the starved Apothecary 
bi Romeo and Juliet^ with the motto, " My poverty 
^d not my will consents." 

It was allowed to be one of the best m&sks ever 
aeen, and was imputed to many. We understand 
Mr. Walsh Porter, was the real representative. 
The Banditti who were to occupy the cavern ad- 
joining tlie Prince's apartment, were to have per- 



formed an interhide for the amusement of their 
Royal neighbours ; but the curiosity of the com- 
pany defeated the plan, as they forced into the 
cavern, and took possession before his Royal High- 
ness arrived. Among the banditti were Lord 
Headfort, Lord Ossulstone, Lord Cravan, two Mr. 
Manners, Mr. W. Porter, Mr. Carlton, Mr. P. 
Andrews, Mr. Concannon, he. The five supper 
rooms were lighted up by chandaiiei*s. The supper 
consisted of evei7 delicacy, green ptas, Sec. Wines 
of the first quality in profusion, consisting of 
champaign, burgundy, claret, &c. The desert — 
cherries, strawberries. Sec. The Duke of York's 
band played during the night at the foot of the 
stairs. The whole concluded about 7 o'clock, 
wit the exception of 6ne groupe that stayed un- 
til noon. 



READING ROOM. 

[Mr. Carttat, bookseller at New-York, has recently began 
an establishment intended »s a sort of Literary Lounge 
for the studious, and the inquisitive. His literary assem- 
bly seems well filled with excellent company, and we 
wish chat it may prove not only useful and pleasant to 
the public, but profitable to its projector. 

Literary AssEMDLY....Mr. Caritat's exertions 
to establish a room in which gentlemen who have a 
taste for literary subjects might associate, merit 
decided countenance and support. Though the 
inhabitants of New- York are much engrossed by 
commercial and professional avocations, yet there 
are some leisure moments which they might de- 
vote to other pursuits. The establishment of a 
literary coffee-room, in which stranger* might 
meet those gentlemen with whose names and 
characters they are acquainted, is an object which, 
if effected, would be highly honorable to the city. 
For this purpose, it is not sufficient for gentlemen 
to give their subscriptions : their personal attention 
is also requisite. 

The apartment appropriated to this use is pro- 
vided with a judicious collection of the latest and 
most valuable publications; but it should also be 
understood that, at particular hours, when the 
hurry of business is over, the subscribers will fre- 
quent the room for the purpose rather of exchang- 
ing ideas by conversation, than of seeking enters 
tainment or instruction in the perusal of books. 

Such places of literary resort are not uncommon 
in Europe; but in this country a stranger has few 
opportuhities of seeing the inhabitants collected, 
except for the purposes of eating, or for the transac- 
tion of business. The attempt to introduce ail ar- 
rangement of this kind has been made with spirit ; 
but is allowed to Ian guish through the inattention 
of the gentlemen who have honored Mr. Caritat's 
subscnption-list with their names. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

To counteract the views of the Jacobins, who 
strive annually to infect the minds of miscellaneous 
readers, with the poison of false politics, commu- 
nicated in a book* published by the noted R. Philips^ 
and called the " Spirit of the Public Journals," an 
ingenious publication has lately appeared in Lon- 
don from the pupils of the Oldschool called >( The 
Spirit of Anti Jacobinism." 

This is a duodecimo volume, consisting of essays 
in prose and verse, partly original, and partly col- 
lected from the daily, and other pubticatbnd. 
These essays, some of which have very great me- 
rit, are for the most part of a political nature, and 
all have the recommendation of loyalty. The fol- 
lowing is the Editor's Preface. 

Superadded to the desire of rescuing from ob- 
livion many pieces of merit, which appear in the 
fuj:ntive publications of the day, the Editor of this 
volume has another object in view; — ^to provide an 
antidote for the poison, which ha?, for some time, 
been anuuully circulated ucder the title of** IVte 



Spirit of the Public Journals ;*''^:i work apparently 
intended to corrupt the morals, and vitiate the taste 
of its readers. 

But the principal part of the Spirit of Anti Jaco* 
binism will ever consist of or igik a l compositions, 
which some of the first potts and pp€>se writers of 
the present day have engaged to supply. The 
Editor feels it necessary to caution the Pub* 
lie against the hasty adoption of an eri'oneous idea, 
which, though founded excltisively on the title, of 
the book, great pains have been taken to encouragpe; 
namely, that this is merely a political and party 
publication. It is no such thing; political discus* 
sions will ever constitute a portion of its contents, 
but certainly not with a view to the support of any 
Party. It will contain Essays, Letters, Disserta* 
tions, and Poems, on subjects religious, moral, sci. 
entific, and literary.— In short, as Jacobikisk hai 
dcfrtfilitiom for its object^ and depravity for its mearj; 
so is the object of Ani i-Jocobinism firesemitie^ 
and its mevcns purity. Thus, while the votariwof 
thii former seek, by poisoning every source of int<«^ 
mation and amusement, to deprave the taste, cor- 
rupt the morals, and to eradicate all religions prin* 
ciples from the mind, so destroying the cement 
which binds not merely man to man, but the crea^ 
ture to iht Ckeaior, for the attainment of its end; 
— the followers of the latter should labour to keep 
the channels of Instruction pure and uncontaminat- 
ed, to preserve die tast* from polkitiony and the 
mind from corruption, by providing it with such 
wholesome food as may at once afford pleasure 
and supply nourishment, fortifying it in its own 
good dispositions and strengthening it against the 
attacks of its most malignant, most inveterate, and 
most dangerous enemy. 

Jacosinism, then, is not merely apolitical, but 
an anti-social monster, which, in pursuitof ilsprej, 
alternately employs fraud and force. It first se- 
duces by its arts, then subdues by its arms. For 
the accomplishment of its object it leaves no mean 
unemployed which the deep malevolence ofitiu* 
tive sagacity can devise. It pei-vades eveiyi^ 
partment of literature and insinuates itscfitto 
every branch of science. Corruption is its loo&i 
profligacy its recreation, and demolition the vo- 
tive of its action^, and the business of its life— Thi% 
'<foul fiend" fiourithed both in France and Gc^ 
many, long before it received its present appella- 
tion. Its hideous featui^es may be plainly dsco- 
vcred, and will be easily recognized, in the muln- 
farious works, profouad and superficial, aenoiis 
and comic, historical and scientific, in the poetry 
and prose, of the numerous ph^losophhts who de« 
lugcd both countries with their publications, dttrhig 
the latter half of the last century. Its persevermoce 
is only to be equalled by its deformity, and its ac- 
tivity only to be exceeded by its malice- And, at 
no period, Were its pix)gress and its influetMretnoie 
to be dreaded, for reasons too obvious to reqabe 
specification, than at the present. Conaequeiriif 
never were the efforts of Anti-Jacobiiiisjc mm 
necessary to check that pt'ogress and to ctntf^ 
act that influence* To this object and to thyA 
will the vigilance and care of the Editor of tliel^ 
rit of Anti' Jacobinism be invariably directed ;'M«it 
anxious to pi-eserve the religious and civil eiUb- 
lishments ot his country ; with the charzicter oTIk 
counti'ymen for purity of taste, depth of knowta%ew 
correctness of judgment, and integrity rif ininrij 
but most averse from the prostitution of tale>itl» 
the mere purposes of party, or the support Wy^^ 
litical disputations, which have not a superior ab* 
ject in view. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS* 

The following is a desperate effort at a pon. 
" Had Mr. Bullock set u]> for Ox ford, there is very 
little doubt but he would have met ;k friendly re- 
cejjtioni /• ' - .I-^<wt|. A* 
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The Morning Post, of London, like gentle Dul- 
ness, sometimes loves a joke. " Mrs. Gibbs, and 
Mrs. H. Johnstone, being both in the straw^ nei- 
ther of them is of course to be found at the Hay- 
mariiet. 

Mr. Pitt has been recommended to the Bath 
V)ahrsi but he says wine agrees best with his con- 
- stitution. [^Ibid, 

Had General Vial been sent as Ambassador to 
thi& country, wc could have fitted the French by 
sending them the Earl of Cork. [Ibid. 

The preparations making by the court of Spain, 
for the journey of the royal family, will cost, it is 
said, several millions. Upwards of four hundred 
carriages filled with the paraphernalia of the court 
were dispatched from Madrid the beginning of 
August. The feasts which are to take place at 
Barcelona, will recal by their tasieand magnificeftce, 
the sports and tournaments of tlie ancient kings of 
Castile and Leon. 

The Bai:onet, who is the subject of the following 
sneer, had the misfortune, sometime since, to be 
prosecuted for crim con, with Mrs. Dunnage. " Sir 
Thomas Turton intends giving a grand ball to the 
ladies of South wark, by way of securing his election, 
and he proposes opening it with the dance to the 
tune of " Petticoats loose J*' 

Sir Thomas Turton was strongly urged to call 
himself Sir Thomas Turtle ^ and set up for the 
city. 

Bonaparte's election necessarily makes much noise^ 
as the citizens of the department of the Boer are 
decidedly in bis favour. 

The post-oiBce has been lately puzzled by a let- 
ter addressed to " 5j>, All you ready Clerk." It has 
been at length determined, after much detyphering 
analysis^ to belong to Sir Alured Clarkk. 

iMorn. Post. 

The place in which George Rose took his unfor- 
tunate dip, has since^yeen called Rose Water. 

The Chronicle, no longer dares to repeat, with 
all its -hardihood, that Mr. Pickering is d^ public 
defaulter. The tale of plunder so often told and 
so infamously persisted in, is now added to the 
long" list of detected falsehoods. But who in- 
vented and propagated the slander? Who at- 
tempted to prolong its mfiuence by the sanction of 
m report? 

But, in the present extremity, something must 
be resortc^d to to fill up the chasm made by the 
ample and complete exposure of old lies. They 
iiave Decome unprofitable even to the cause of de- 
mocracy, strange as it may appear; and as the in- 
vention has become lame, the difierence of opinion 
t>et\v«en Mr. Pickering and the late President 
Adatns, is brought forward with a view to create 
ciiaftruBt in the qualifications of Mr. Pickering. 

Mr. Jefferson has told us, that " every difference 
€>£ opinion is not a difference of principle." Will 
not this silence the Chronicle ? Common sense can 
decide without the authority of names, that dif- 
ferences of opinion may, and do often exist be- 
tiveen men pursuing the same objects, without 
oajsting^ the shadow of reproach upon the integrity 
oF either party, and if there is one serious thinking 
rrftAn in Essex who doubts whether Mr. Pickering 
is a. Mrhit the less worthy of his zealous support 
■.lid confidence for such reasons, let him remember 
:h.u^ so sharp was the contention between Barnabus 
£i.r»cl Paid, that they parted, and then ask himself 
C lie cun, on this account, distrust the virtue or 
roodness of cither. ^ [^Palladium* 



Old poetry often exhibits sterling sense; and 
cjuaintness of expression does not, in the following 
curious lines injui*e the truth of the sentiment. 

PARALLEL 
BETWEEN BOWLING AND PREFERMENT. 
Found in one of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
*' Preferment, like agame at bowles 
To feed our hope hath diverse play: 
Here quick it runs, there soft it rolls; 
The belters make and shcM- the way ^ 

On upper ground, so great allies " 

Do many cast on their desire; 
Some up are thrust, and force to rise, 
When those are stopt that would aspire. 

" Some whose heat aud zeal exceed^ 
Thrive well by rubbs that curb their haste. 
And some that languish in their speed 
Are cherished by some favoured blaste; 
Some rest in others* cutting out 
The same by whom themselves are made; 
Some fetch a compass far about, 
And secretly the mark invade. 

" Some get by knocks, and so advance 
Their fortune by a boisterous aime; 
And some who have the sweetest chance. 
Their enemies bit, and win the game. 
The fairest casts are those ihat owe 
Ko thanks to fortune's giddy sway; 
Such honest men good bouiers are, 
Whose own true biass cuts the way." 

The following is slightly altered from a British 
publication. The Federalist will determine whether 
it be well or ill apphed. 

Great Tom atid B-rr, in dark divan. 

At Washington were met; 
Diamond cut Diamond was the word. 

Each spread his vaily net. 

Each bam*d, and in mo%x friendly gtute 

£ecitizen*d the other; 
And, giving the fraternal hug, 

CaU'd him his loving brother. 

Each had his viens^ and strove to catch 

The other in his gin / 
Bold Thomas wanted to get up. 

Sly Aaron to get in. 

In his '• minds' eye," B-rr was to Tom 

•• Ambition's tvvoering ladder,^* 

And Aaron meant, as a balloon. 

To use this mob'blovan bladder, 

*Twas thus, deceiving and deceiv*d. 

They made a coalition, 
Bach vowing, vrhen he'd gain'd his ends 

1 he other's sure perdition. 

A few days since a gentleman in Shropshire 
observed two sailors very busy in lil'ling an Ass 
over the wall of a pound, where it was confined. On 
asking the reason, the tars, with true humanity and in 
character, made the following reply : Why, lookee, 
master, we saw this here animal aijround without 
victuals, d'ye see, and so my messmate and 1 agreed 
to cut his cable and give him his liberty, because we 
have known, before now, what it is, to be at short 
allowance. [London Paper. 

The members of the corporation of New- York, 
we understand, are divided in their opinions respect- 
ing the plans which have been laid before them for 
the erection of a new City-Hall. That of Dr. 
Smith has excited general attention, and is thus 
defined to us by the author. It is left for public 
inspection at Mr. D. Longworth's, the Shakspeare 
Gallery, near the Theatre : 

" It is in the form of an ellipsis, having a collo- 
nade in the centre, in which are introduced the 
Doric, ionic, and Corinthian orders, with cor- 
respondent pilastres and wings, presenting a front 
of 300 feet, 63 feet in height, exclusive of the 
dome, commanding by an easy ascent a view of the 
city, the harbour, and the adjacent country ; and the 
ornaments are such as can be executed in America. 



" The dome being- U5 feet from the ground, and 
having a large and higher object than a cupola, 
would give an air of grandeur and opulence, serve as 
a landmark to pilots for the safety of commerce by 
day, and at night facilitate the safe approach to the 
city, by means of a large lanthom hung in the 
centre. 

Suppose that a Federalist of direct views, and 
an independent mind should reluctantly submit to 
expose himself, at this time, to the dubious chance 
of an election, might he not thus soliloquize. 

^^ I have so far acquiesced in a nomination, as 
not publicly and positively to decline it. My 
motives to the obtaining of a seat in Congress are 
certainly not those of personal ease^ comfort, or m- 
terest. Most, even of the most sanguine and adven- 
turous Federalists behold a choice in its' true 
colours, -and shrink from ity as from a burden^ 
But I am prepared. If the Federal cause fail, I 
will submit with a good grace. 1 will thank the 
voters for me, for their good opinion, and the 
voters against me, for relieving me from a station 
for which I have no desire. If it succeed, I shall 
go to my post, as a slave to the gallies, with the 
resolution to act, as my conscience shall dictate, 
and the expectation of being treated eventually 
by my constituents as so many, in every republic, 
have been treated before me. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

" A Votary of Hoyle," who, without many eiTors 
in orthography, has copied some novel laws of a 
favourite game fi*om the " Sportsman's Magazine,'* 
might exclaim, could he remember the elegant 
couplets of the moral Bard, 

O the dear pleasures of the velvet plain ! 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt agsin^ 

but let him beware of 

Spots quadrangular, of diamond form, 
Knsanguin'd hearts, clubs, t) pical of strife. 
And spades, the emblems of untimely graves. 

The Editor is exhorted to " write poetry," by 
one of his correspondents. Alas! the rhyming 
powers are unpropitious. It is long since the Ed^ 
tor tasted a drop of Helicon. 

Nee fonte labra prolui Caballiho, 
Ke<; in bicipti somniasse Parnasso . 
Memini, ut repente sic Poeta prodirem. 

The remarks of a correspondent upon the alamw 
ing increase of emigration to the United States de- 
serve the most serious considei*ation. If " acquit- 
ted felons" continue to be poured upon us : if this 
land is to be considered as the Botany Bay of En« 
glund, we shall soon have occasion for the makers 
of manacles. 

The forge in fetters only is employed, 

Our ii-ou mines exhausted and destroyed 

In shackles; for these villians scarce allow 

Goads for the teams, and plough shares for the plough. 

We shall be greatly obliged, if gentlemen will 
favour us, occasionally, with files of the London 
papers. The Editor at his Hterary bank, will re- 
pay the obligation with usury. 

Our correspondents are requested to addresat 
their favours as usual*. The pestilence which rag- 
eth at noon day, has grievously checked, but 
has not entirely arrested our business. Kindness is 
never more useful, than in the season of calamity. 

Will Weathercock verifies his title. He is one 
of those, who go out into the market place^ for aa 
opinion ; and, instead of consulting Truth and 
Conscience, consults the " rascal rabble." 

How goes the mob? for that's a mighty thing, 
When the King^s trump, the mob are for the King. 

Our subscribers at Savannah will notify us earhr 
if they wisfc to take the ncj^t volume of the VQf% 
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pRIGINAL POEIHY. 

FOR TUB lOET FOLIO, 

ALLITERATION. 

The driest truths in fiction's garb when drcat, 
Steal on the ear and win the willing breast; 
With fresh delight we read the thrice told talej 
Or hear the muse at wayworn follies rail- 
Such arc the charms in poetry we find, 
To soothe the sorrows of the wounded mind ; 
At her sweet voice, the tear forgets to flow^ 
The Miser's bosom almost learns to glow, 
The tortur'd wret^ih half ceases to oompltiin, 
And smiles^ wiiilst vengeance shews the itick in 
vain* 

Yet, whilst we own the power of Verse divine, 
And for the Poet's brow the wreath entwine. 
We see with sorr#w half her empire lost, 
fler ends perverted and her meaning crost 
By bold intruders, who in every age, 
Assume her mark and venture on the staple; 
Then false conceits their glittering tmsefshew, 
And ranting rage contends with weeping woe. 
Alliteration proudly rears her head, 
And o'ef the laboured page her art is spread ; , 
H's P's and Q*s in e^'ery corner rise 
And strike with ravishment our gazing eyes, 
Yet, whilst we praise a science so profound. 
We grieve that sense is aacrific'd to sound* 

Are ruraj scenes, the suVject of the song, 

The glittering stream mu^t glide the ghides.along; 

The ho^nely hamlet rear its humble head, 

And swallows swiftly sweep to gain the shed.: 

fSo lark must dare to mount the clear blue &ky^ 

Because Alliteration is not nigh ; 

But chattering chaffinches may cheer the day, 

Or roving red breasts run irom spray to spray^ 

Or bulls may bellow, or a stag may stalky 

But for his life must not presume to walk, 

For then to jingle there were no pretence, 

And sound would quite be sacrificed to senses 

Inslrart, if they agree, 'ds well— if not. 

Keep sound in view and let sense be forgot. 

But if Alliteration's power it seen. 
To deck tlie meadows with a gayer green. 
And adds new charms to cheer the darksome grove, 
How much th« more when udnds unlicen&*d rove ; 
WhenglooQ^y te/npesbi wraps in ck^udsthe sky. 
And screaming sea fowls tell, the storm is nii^^h, 
Then witfedeUght she shews her utmost power^ 
And kftvetthe bubbling brooka^beauteouti bower, 
The ahatterii^ waves thei^sbak^ the ahelving shore, 
And rending rocks re-echo to the roar. 
The foaming froth bedecks the billows' brow, 
And moumii^ mariners make many a vow, 
Whilst lirid lightnings shoot with glittering glare, 
And ten fold horrors haunt the angiy air. 

Thus sings AUiieration^-and her theme 
To some, the height of poetry may seem ; 
Yet may we hope this, taste at lengtli will fail. 
And common sense take up the pleasing tale ; 
Then shall Alliteration have less power. 
Yet not be banish 'd quite the muse's bower. 
Since still her art may have the power to please, 
If wen employed, and introduc'd with ease. 

B. S. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

TEA^HSLATFD FROM THK PKKSIAK OF ITAFES. 
aY JOHN NOTT, KSq. 

"■ The cup of the tulip with wine is tepiet(^ 
Come, my buy, let lliy otHcc bcj;!!!. 



How many more scruples and doubts mustwe moet? 
To be longer severe were a sin*. 

Break instantly forth from tliispride and this scorn! 

For what more can old. tim.e wish to know,? 
It saw, mighty Cxsar, thy proud tresses shorn,, 

And thy diadem, Cyrus, laid lowf* 

Be wise ; for the sweet bird of morning is (bund 
Gaily drunken with love and desire 1| 

Be watchful ; for lo ! that deep sleep spreads around. 
Which shall last till the worhl must ezpii*e ! 

How graceful thou movest, thy shape how divine I 
O thou plant q£ the spring's cai ly bloom !)) 

May beauty's fi^sh blossoms uninjur'd be thine, 
May'st thou *scape the rude winter's cold tomb! 

'Tis wrong in the bright beams of £ortuae to play, 

On her favour too. much to rely :*♦ 
Alas! and alas! that the wisest will say, 

^^ I am safe,^nd r mischiefs defy!" 

With Eden>blosi nyniphstt we to-nH>rrow shall be, 
D eeply drinking of Kuther's|| pure stream: 

To day mortal ^vine, and the hand maid we'll sec 
Whose fair lustre outshines the moon's beam. 

The gale of the morn bid&the mom of our youth 
Yet once more richly glow on (he mind^ 

Boj^bring ua that balm which our senses, will W^^ 
Bring that balm which to. sorrow ia kind*. 

I O, cease with delight to survey the proud rose, 
Whose soft Leaves must too soon feel decay; 

i For ah ! the dark wind, which so churli^y blows' 
At our feet all its honours shall lay ! 



• In this ode, mudi praised by Sir William Jones, as 
well for its superior beauty, as for the parity of its liialect, 
the Poet seems to address the hypocritical bigot — •' Be not 
ostentatiously religious; for, in tpite of all your severity, 
and abstinence from wine, death will at last subdue you, 
as he has subdued tlie.most exalted characters history can 
boast." 

t The Cyrus, or Kl Kosro, mentioned in this stanza, 
who :n Fersit^n is simply called Rt— /i»e MonarcSt was the 
third king of the Kaianian family : he was esteemed among 
the Asiatics ns the very ^mtiern of military glory. 

i ** Follow" — says Hafez—** the example of the nightin- 
gale, who, in the fair season, loves its darling rose even to 
intoxication /'-^Simiiar to this is the following distich, 
from a fable which must be familiar to every Persian learner. 
'* The nightingale, if he see the rose, becomes intoxicated » 
He lets go from his hands the reins of prudence." 

PEKSIAK CHAMIIAR. 

y In my opinion, there is a singular elegance and propri- 
ety in this pariphrasis for his youthful cupbearer, who not 
only has a resemblance to the blossom of spring, from his 
tender charms, but also from his motion which is full of 
g^ce, like a dower gently waving in the air. 

•• The mutability of Foriane, is one of those subjects, 
which comes honne to the bosom of every man —Hafez 
speaks of it so often, and. so pointedly, tluu 1 am led to 
draw some comparison between him and the plaintive, the 
tender Petrarch — Alike they exi>erienced the short lived 
joys of prosperity, and the bitterness of distress : they were 
both learned, both polite : they were both born \^Uh elegant 
desires, both were perhaps -favourites with the fair: and 
they were alike protected by f^/r^ut men^ whom they at once 
courted and despised. 

ft The uovAis, or Ifiaei eyednjmpbt, (for such it the 
meaning of the word Houri in Arabic) of mere than mor- 
tal beauty, who are imagined to inhabit the promised Para- 
dise, and with enjoymeut of whose charms the faithful Mtis- 
sulmaoB ace to be rewarded. 

IX Kuther, w Cauther is a name given to the 109th chap- 
ter of the Koran, which, w< read, wa» sent from heaven to 
Mahomet, to make him. amends for the reproaches of his 
enemies. But it is commonly understood, by good Mussul- 
mans, to be a river of the eighth heaven, the shores ol 
which are pure gold, and its tand more fragrant than musk 
— ^its waters are white as milk, of that pure quality that 
whoever drinks of them is never to thirst more. The mys- 
tic inierpi-ctcrs of the jn-c'phet's law, make this river ihc 
symbol of the divine communicaiiwn y^'uh the deity, which, 
they say, render us indiiferent tf» those sablanary researdies, 
that bakfi their curi^in ia.igaoi:aju;c. 



The goblet then 611 from the ilask's puT^ stottj 

Unto Hatkm of generous fame!* 
But ne'er let ue open the black volumes more*. 

That enrolls the mean niggard'a poor najns. 

The wine which adoms.Uie syringaf with red, 

Does ita nature ao sweetly impart ; 
That quick from th« cheek, where its glow was fifM 
bred, 

The warm current flows on to the heart* 

The garden's briak songsters now pour their fiitt 
throats: 
Hark ! methinks 'tis t4ie dulcimer's strain ! 
'Tis the lute, 'tis the harp that now swel^their ctoir 
iioteS) 
'Tis the pipe that enlivens, the plMn«— 

Mid these sweets bring thy> couch ; ^r ready u 
slaves. 

In the customs of sei'vice well tried, 
Behold, where tliecypret»s its head humbly mvii^ 

And the reed has its vest duly tied* 

From Rom,| and from Rei, the high ftune^thy 
song 

Fkr as China, and Egypt is flown : 
To Hafe^ such wond'rous enchantmetits I 

He is honour 'id wherever he's knowa. 



EPIGRAM, 
Topc St praeterea nibil. 

A venal Senator, to revenge some Mlight 

Thrown on him by a spouting wight, 

Cry'd) «' Prithee dk>n't presumptuously rejom, 

I grant yon eio^ence^ you are 'tis tnie 

A voice and nothing" — ^^ Thank you, Siry— and jv^ 

His foe replies, ^^ are mothino and a toice. 

EPITAPH ON A WIDOWER. 

Beneath this stone lies Peter Foster, 
Who married a wife — and lucAiiy lost hcrl 



• Hatbm, surnamed TAj^.was an Arabian prfBCCfiO' 
corded by the poet Sadi. for his learning, hi^ valour, ani )aa 
g;eii«ro6i«y. His character m*aa heM ia sach higfaesiera, 
that, wheu the Arabians withedito praise any <wr ior feia 
Tirtuet, they alwa^a called bim Haiku Tai. Ut U^ci 
before the M • horn medan era ; but his soo Adi becanaa 
Mufcsiilman in the seventh year of ibe llegira. Aotoa^ a^ 
veral other instances of his liberality, ic is related that fee 
more than oace kilted forty camels, to feast hfs ncigMoaei 
and the poor wandering Arabs. An ambassador of rwdk 
was once sent to him by the Greek Lroperor, to ^rc^aa % 
ver^ valuable horse which be had. Haiem* vtha knew «if ^ 
arrival but not his business, and having r.otbing t»cnttt« 
tain his guest writh, from the extreme scarcity which this 
prevailed, had actually killed that vtry horse, precio^ m 
he was, to supply histiabie finthfood. 

t The Argov<fn is suppe«ed by some €omroentatav%9 
mean the Persian Syringa, or tree of Judas, on vthlA^f 
traitor hung himself : the tree, in consequence, is ^M 
have wept blood,- with which its blossom* are still ^ZT 

X HJtJknteJIift/rom the utmcmt ettiremitie^nf fTj i nft^ 
kingdom* the mott Learued, and the mmt polithtd.^^1: 
the Anatolia of the Romans, which produced scm 
brigh<est luminaries x»4 which antiquity can boast, 
a city famous for having given birih to some verj- 
gaished characters. It was situated on the northern] 
Fevtian Irak— or aacient PMthia^ 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 

tiiahslatbd fhom the obrman of bulow. 

FOR THE POBT FOLIO, 

PJRT THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER X. 

ttond specnlatim9 — Banking^-^Foreign trade; may all 
be carried on i^ foreigners. 

After an emigrant has recovered from his pro- 
jects of farming, he will certainly turn his eyes 
towards commerce, and soon find, that as, accord- 
ing tq the comipon proverb we must howl, when 
«mong wolves, so when among Americans, we must 
speculate. If he has any taste at all, it will be im- 
possible ihat shop keeping should suit it ; and he; 
will remai^'that the detail traders unless they im- 
port their own goods, only labour for the wholesale 
dealers. He will fiAid three great paths of busi- 
ness open to him, which he may deliberate upon, 
fuid choose among them* Firsts laml speculations; 
secondly, usury or money banking; and thirdly, 
import and export trade* The time for land spe* 
4uUations is past, inasmuch as i^t the end of the 
jFear 1796, all lands had reached their highest pos- 
' slbie prioes, and must fall again. I have no occa- 
. f ion here to observe that this price always bears a 
proportion to that of wheat, and of other produc- 
tions. At the breaking out of the French war, 
^hen produce rose very rapidly in price, and when 
America by her neutrality obuined the carrying 
triule of West Indian produce, all which immedi- 
j^ely drew floods of money from Europe to the 
United States, was the true point of time for land 
speculatkms. From that time until late in the year 
1796, the price of lands has been constantly rising. 
The greatest American land usurers have notwith^ 
standing, found thems^es very much mistaken 
in their reckoning; for they expected the po- 
litical convulsions of Europe, would produce emi- 
^ations of whole nations to America. This howe- 
ver has not happened ; and the American specula- 
tors with their many millions of acres of purchas- 
ed lands, are left in the lurch. They have no mo- 
ney left, and their land is without value. 

The American speculators have besides, their 
mysteries, and have formed among themselves a 
junto, so that a mere layman, not initiated into the 
mysteries of this junto, could make very little pro- 
gress* The art of cheating with lands must be 
learnt. An emigrant therefore cannot be well 
practiced in it, until he has resided there a certain 
length of time. Besides which, a certain innate 
address is required to excel in it. He will there- 
£bre in most cases do better, not to nn^ddle with it 
aiail; especially at this time, when the favourable 
period is past, and will probably not return again. 

The discount business, or usury, offers itself to 
^e emigrant as the seconrl mode of improving his 
finances. Specie is so scarce that at the end of the 
year 1796, five per cent, by the month were given 
lor it. He may. .^fiti'Ust itis cash to the money 



brokers, or discount with it himself. It is a rule 
never to discount any other than small notes or 
bills, because in a given numlier, there are always 
some, that are never paid ; but the profits upon the 
others are so large, that they make such a loss un- 
important. Care must be taken likewise, to dis- 
count none but indorsed notes. In this trade, 
which can be of little general utility, money may 
be collected ; but not great treasures, nor even any 
considerable sums. 

What the French call " commerce sur la placcy** 
that is purchases and sales made on the spot itself, 
may be very profitable to a person of a speculating 
genius. Thus for instance at the beginning of 
winter, muslins, or summer stuffs may be purchas- 
ed at public auctions very cheap, and sold again in 
the sj>ring, with a profit of twenty-five per cent, 
and the like in other cases. 

The import and export tr^e, by which a man is 
in some measure useful to twq countries at once, 
that is, to the country where the goods are manu- 
factured, which as I should expect from all German 
emigrants would be Germany, and also to Ameri- 
ca, provided the objects imported should be useful 
articles, is then after all, what may be advised as 
most expedient for an emigrant of some property. 
He must however have studied the market before 
he undertakes it, and the market in America, 
changes every year. 

On account of this instability of the market, it is 
adviseable for an emigrant, when he goes to Ame- 
rica, rather to take money with him, and no goods, 
unless he have a very good correspondent there ; 
and the best coin he can take will be good guineas 
of full weight. He would indeed thus lose the ex- 
penses of his sea voyage, which are not inconsider- 
able, and also those of the first six months resi^ 
dence in one of the sea ports of the United States. 
But he who insists upon losing nothing ohen lose? 
all. He would at least thus obtain the advantage 
of making himself sufliciently acquainted witl^ 
the nature of the market. He might then send to 
Germany for goods, and fetch them riot from the 
German sea ports, but directly from the manufac- 
tures. If however he chooses at first to carry goods 
with him from Geimany, he will do well to apply 
for them to a known commercial house ; but not 
to obscure traders of the third or fourth class, with 
whom there is much more danger of being cheated, 
and who have seldom good correspondents in 
America. 

The bills of lading must be directed to himself 
and not to any merchant in America, who if they 
were, might dispose of the goods. Upon his ar- 
rival in America, he will do very well not to give 
his goods in commission, but to hire an house 
where he can store them. He may then advertise 
.them in the newspapers, and not be over hasty to 
sell them, for the first essay of commercial fraud, 
which he will have to withstand, will he the state- 
ment of false prices, and attempts to debase the 
value of his goods. This is one branch of the lit- 
tle shop keeping policy. He may deposit at the 
custom house a sufficient quantity of his goods to 
serve as security for the payment of the impost up- 
on all that he has imported. For a merciiant al- 
\ ready known has credit at the custom house for six 



months; but a stranger, as may be supposed, has 
not. 

If he deposits money at the bank, he receives no 
receipt for it, but it is noted in the books of the 
bank, and he may command it, whenever he 
pleases. 

In all these commercial occupations, it is neces- 
sary to reside in the sea ports, ^ven to speculate in 
lands. In North-America, the sea ports are the 
centre of »11 wealth and all power. In these sea 
ports you live among mere shop keepers, except- 
ing perhaps the adventurers from Europe, who 
give a little more variety to the insipid uniformity 
of the scene. 

In a series of years, thus spent, wealth may in- 
deed be acquired ; but is it really worth one's while 
to vegetate away a great part of one's life* for such 
an object ? 

Whoever wishes to visit the United States, mere- 
ly as a traveller, should be warned, that he must so 
order his purse as to reckon upon a weekly ex- 
pense of at least twelve dollars, without taking into 
the accompt his expenses of travelling, or of re- 
moval from one place to another, and withoL«l in- 
cluding any disbursements for cloathing. 

CAAPTER XL 

The Sea voyagCm^^Enormous expense of it*^^The 
Stee rage. '-^Naut teal re mar As. 

It is not indifferent for an emigrant to read 
something concerning the voyage to America, see- 
ing that this passage is not one of the most unim- 
portant scenes of the whole drama. We shall first 
say something of its expense* Among the Ame- 
ricans, nothing is cheap, and their ship captains 
require large payment. On my first voyage, the 
price for a cabin passenger was twenty guineas, 
without reckoning coffee, sugar, sti'ong liquors, 
vfine, poultry, &c. On my second voyage it had 
risen to thirty guineas, for which however the cap- 
tain, was obliged to provide those articles. Con- 
sider the cost of such a voyage for a whole femily. 
In the steerage, a passenger pays ten or twelve 
guineas for his passage, and has the common sail- 
or's fare. This steerage, is a part of the ship, between 
the captain's cabin, and the hold, where the sailors 
are sheltered. The passengers in the steerage arc 
not however secure against the detestable compa- 
ny of these sea monsters; and therefore a decent 
family, especially if consisting in any part of fe- 
males, must be reduced to the extremest indigence 
to acquiesce in this imbeeoming, and excessively 
disagreeable way of crossing the Atlantic The 
passengere in the steerage, arc besides, exposed to 
the thefts of the sailoi-s, tlie most thievish race of 
beings under the sun, as also to the coarse vulgari- 
ties pf the captain, and the steerman, and lastly, 
they travel in company with that iort of rabble, 
and those vagabonds, who go to sell themselves in 
America. 

I have not indeed been round tlie world with 
captain Cook; but as I have cros^d four times the 
Atlantic, without reckoning several smaller voy- 
ages in Europe, I must know tolerably yvell what 
the oi'dinaiy occuiivnces of a sea voyage are. I 
do indeed regret that 1 camiot here entertain my 
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readers with a couple of ship wrecks at m)r ex- 
pense. I can tell them to be sure of three very 
severe storms and of four water spouts ; and 1 once 
ran a ground upoH the coast of Holland. We got 
afloat again however, before the ship had gone to 
pieces: it was not even damaged. The Amcri- 
eans are good practical navigatorsi but their ship 
captains liave in general no mathematical or astit)- 
nomical knowledge. They know not how to take 
the longitude by celestial observations. They go 
merely by what the English call, "dead reckoning.'* 
They heave the log every two hours, to find out 
how many English miles the ship sails in an hour, 
and that is all. They do not consider that the ship 
may vary twenty times the rapidity of its progress, 
in the course of two hours, and thus alter the length 
of the log-line. This would nevertheless be easy 
for them, inasmuch as the nautical books contain 
rules for the rectification of the log. But all 
this it not sufficient. In the English ships of war, 
they throw the log every half hour, and an officer 
is constantly observing the variations in the sailing 
of the ship. But in the trading vessels, at least in 
those of America, they throw it very carelessly 
cveiy two hours. 

In the voyages between America and Europe, 
the sailing is always from cast to west, or from 
west to east: and the longitude may thus be ascer- 
tained sufficiently without observations of the 
moon, or of the satellites of Jupiter ; but for East- 
India voyages it will not answer. Most of the Ame- 
rican captains who go to the East-Indies, know 
therefore how to make those observations, which 
the others do not. On my last voys^e the captain 
believed himself to be thirteen degrees distant 
from the British channel, but not being quite sure 
ofhis reckoning, threw the lead, and found sound- 
ings at sixty fathoms ; that is, we Wer« already at 
the mouth of the channel. And this captain was 
otherwise a skilful and active mariner. The dan- 
ger in this case is, of running aground in the night, 
under the mistaken opinion of being yet distant 
from land. 

Another very unpleasant circumstance is the 
liad steering. On board of merchant vessels, the 
sailors, however ignorant, take their place at the 
helm by turns. Now a ship is like a cannon, which 
if pointed but a single line to the right or left, bears 
wide from the mark. By bad steering, and by 
ribrating to and fro, from one point of the compass 
to another, the voyage is very much lengthened* 
Ships going from one quarter of the world, ought 
to sail upon the largest circle, and vary from it as 
little as possible. 

In consequence of such bad steering, I was upon 
my last voyage tiHce witness to a very dangerous 
circumstance ; that of the ship's falling behind the 
Wind. In such cases the masts are very easily 
carried away, or the ship itself, pressed down at the 
Btem until she sinks. 

It is astonishing to think, how in sea voyages, 
one's life is every moment exposed; and genei'- 
ally by the fault of the mariners. Another dan- 
ger, arises from sudden squalls, which very soon 
overset a ship tmderfull saiL The Americans are 
Tery bold, and' generally carry as much sail as pos- 
sible. I have seen the ship on board of which I 
was, during such squalls, lay entirely upon her 
side; but she righted again, upon the captain's 
taking the helm, and bringing the vessel round be- 
Ibre the wind. 

The American tea captains are often very 
young, and many of them are pretty gentlemen. 
I performed two of my voyages to America with a 
fkotchman, who was directly the opposite of a pret- 
ty gentleman ; but a good seaman. No man ex- 
ceeded him, in braving the elements. During a 
tremendous storm, when he saw that no human 
po>^^r could avail any thing against it, and that 
the ship must be abandoned entirely to her destiny, 
he turned in and snored it away. 



Most persons who never saw the sea. can have 
no conception of the uncomfortable circumstances 
of a sea voyage. Among which, sea sickness is 
tho first. The cause of this singular distemper is 
not yet sufficiently known. I believe it is occasion- 
ed solely by the motion of the ship, which throws 
the blood into an homogeneous vibration. This 
unllatural motion hinders the digestion ; and hence 
the stomach casts up again all that it receives. 
This vibrating motion of the blood likewise ob- 
structs generally all the faculties of the body, and 
hence the incredible aversion against all motion. 
It is easy to judge, and experience teaches that 
this violent agitation of the blood clears away ma- 
ny obstructions from the body ; especially as the 
disease often occasions two opposite kinds of se- 
cretion at once. The best treatment of this dis- 
temper, as far as my experience teaches, is to lay 
in an horizontal position as long as it lasts, and take 
nothing at all against it. It is folly to counteract 
the beneficent ptirposes of nature, and the conse- 
quences of this disease are beneficial. Walking 
about, and eating, which the sea captains always re- 
. commend, give no relief, and are a real torment. 

That the motion of the ship occasions the sick- 
ness is clear, from the circumstance that you are 
twice subject to it; first in the North Sea, and 
then in the Ocean, where the motion of the water 
is altogether different. The ship is indeed to those 
on board, a second body. You feel every one of its 
motions. Hence the sea captains who speak En- 
glish, personify their ships, and ascribe to them the 
^minine gender, though otherwise in the English 
language, all inanimate things, are neutral. << She 
is a beautiful creature," say the sea captains, when 
they look with delighted eyes towards a well built 
vessel. 

The bad smells on board ship, do not produce 
sea sickness ; but they are very disagreeable. The 
seamen perfectly disregard them. Under the bed 
places of the passengers, they stow away cheese, 
meat, which frequently is stinking meat, &c. This, 
for delicate persons, b not one of the smallest in- 
conveniencies at sea. 

The table, is in perfect unison with all this. 
Among the Americans, at least those who sail from 
Hamburg for America, it is really very monoton- 
ous, and to say the least, far from being nicely se- 
lected. Always salt or smoked meat; once in a 
while a half famished fowl dead of disease ; scarce- 
ly any vegetables except potatoes, &c. and all this, 
prepared by the worst sailor in the ship, whom 
they always employ as cook. It is well known to 
have been long a common proverb among the En- 
glish sailors, that " the Lord provides food, but 
the devil cooks it." The favourite beverage is 
brandy and water, with which in Germany hogs 
are fed, and which they call grog. YoU hav« in- 
deed besides, a little porter, and very bad wine, and 
for all this, must pay thirty guineas ! Add to tliis, 
the unremitted noise which you hear every night 
over your head, so that a person upon his first 
voyage, must think the ship all the time, in the 
greatest danger; further, incessant curses and 
blasphemies in an inharmonious language; and 
finally the cruelties which one must witness, prac- 
ticed by the captain and the steerman against the 
sailors, and against the wretched German fugitives 
who are going to be sold in America. Ail these 
things make the ship an abode, uncommonly re- 
sembling the i<leas which we have of hell. The 
American sailors are flogged much more severely, 
than ever the soldiers were formerly in armies 
where the most rigorous discipline prevailed. The 
law, to be sure prohibits it, but of the law, no no- 
tice is taken. The sailors are indeed in general 
such a depraved class of men, that they can be 
kept under the rein only by the fear of punishment. 
I have also seen a captain neaj'ly starve to death 
his sailors ' and the German slaves which he was 
carrying to America. He gave them only a bis- 



cuit and an half a man, by tht day, so that they 
crept about the ship like corpses. 

Other travellers have remarked before me, that 
during sea sickness, and in general at the begia* 
ningofa sea voyage, home sickness, is coiBmon. 
The traveller repents his determination to exposjc 
himself to so many dangers and inconvenitncies. 
He becomes excessively dejected, and longs for 
the flesh pots of Egypt again. 

A voyage to America is among the most tcdioui 
of all voyages. The winds are almost always 
westerly, and of couise adverse to ships sailing 
tfiither. It takes not much more time to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, though much more distant. 
But hence on the other hand, the toyage &om 
America to Europe, is the more quickly perform- 
ed. The usual passages to America, take from 
sixty to ninety days ; those to come back Irooi 
thirty to sixty. 

CHAPTER XH. 

Fincit amor patrU* 

The object of an emigrant, as such, is to better 
his condition. Oppressions of every kind induce 
the poorest and meanest of all the inhabitants of 
Germany, to exchange that country which is un- 
just towards them, for North America, or even for 
Russia or Hungary. These are not to blame ; but 
there is another class of persons in good circum- 
stances, who arc no less ungrateful to their mother 
cotmtry, than the arbitrary and selfish govern- 
ments of aome oppressed German sUtes, are to 
the unhappy tillers of the ground ; who dtspistDg 
Germany, remove to foreign lands, where, sectog' 
themselves disappointed in their expeetatioii o£ 
finding things better than at home, they repent 
their rashness, to which nothing but shame at the 
failure of .their undertaking, or the loss of their 
property, can chain them down. 

To theie I address myself in this chapter; not 
to the artist insufficiently rewarded in his on 
country, (such as Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Hs^ 
Angelica Kaufmann, the painter Hackert, Mdne 
Mara, &c. &c.) who delights England, Itif « 
France by his talents ; nor to the man of kfioi, 
contemned by ungerman Gothic govcroncflb, 
who by his discoveries in the abstract scieBces, 
adds new refulgence to the light, spread over tht 
most cultivated nations of Europe.* Nor do 1 
speak, to the speculating merchant or theobsert- 
ing traveller ; but those Germans, whose heads ire 
heated by romantic ideas of foreign excellence, and 
who inspired by Anglomania, Gallomania. or A»e- 
ricomania, despise and desert their country, 
be now the objects of my animadversions- 

This partiality for what is foreign, itself „*.^ 
from a great irritability of imagination, mhkk 
paints in too lively colours the distant objects, mi 
which is a characteristic feature of the GeriM 
nation so ridiculously cried down by the FreBd^ 
as a phlegmatic people. It is conseqaeDdf m 
amiable failing, which foreigners at least out oW 
titude ought to judge with tenderness, and «lk 
even has its foundation in a mental perlcdiik 
For this imagination, moderated and corredei^ 
experience gives rise no longer to errors of 
but to master pieces of genius. 

The love of geography, u science^ in ^ 
the confession of all natioBS, the German 
excel all others, may likewise be a primary 
for the emigrating passion of polished G«.- 

But the GernAan must look back upon hl& 

land with true complacency when he p«ixxtvea 
how well it can stand a comparison wttii otben. 
The climate of Germany is less cold than Hie 




• Such ai8 I?crschel, Euler. &e and Whickelm: 
labours, though not devoted to the abstract sciences^ ta^^t 
Italy to discern and to appreciate the inastcr pic6E» c^a&^ 
cisatart. 
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tries in the name latitude, to the east, and less 
damp, than those under the same parallel to the 
west. How hi<^hly favoured in respect to climate 
must Germany be ; since it produces further to the 
northward than any other country, wines, which 
the English, the Hollanders and other foreigners 
prefer to the finest ^incs of France. 

But Germany is, in winter covered with snow 
and ice. I answer, this is the case, only in hard 
winters, which extend over the greatest part of Eu- 
rope; does not the northern part of Italy itself of- 
ten smart under the rigour of the cold? did not 
frost extend further south than Rome, in tlie years 
1740, and 1789 ? and do not the inhabitants of those 
countries in such cases suffer from it, by so much 
the more, as being unprepared for it, they possess 
fewer means of defence against it. I wish not by any 
means to depreciate the natural charms of the three 
loutJicrn peninsulas of Europe ; Spain, Italy and 
Greece; but the preference which the French and 
tnglish give to their countries over* Germany, can 
be founded only in egotism, and in the geographi- 
t I ignorance of those nations. For the wintei*, 
Tliich drives yon from Gei'many, you will find 
again in those countries ; hut you will not find in 
an equal degree the fertility of the soil, or an equal 
proportion of good land to the bad, of which there 
i$ probably more there than in Germany ; not- 
withstanding the Lunenburg heaths, the sands of 
Brandenburg, and other barren districts. 

For, according to the opinion of the English ge- 
ographer Guthrie, Germany would surpass every 
other European country in fertility, if the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, were not, as bethinks in an infe- 
rior degree of perfection. He draws this conclu- 
sion from the proportionably low prices, and the 
abundance of provisions; a circumstance which 
must excite admiration ; considering that Germa- 
ny, is always the scene of action for enormous ar- 
mies, in every European war, and that in peace it 
maintains more soldiers than any other country in 
our quarter of the world. Germany, says the same 
geographer, produces as many excellent fruits as 
Jtaiy. Here then is the judgment of an English- 
man, concerning t country, which many of its own 
inhabitants ungratefully despise; and it deserves 
the more attention, as proceeding from a nation, 
accustomed to undervalue every thing, in compa- 
rison with their island. 

For healthiness of climate, and for variety of 
productions, in the three natural kingdoms, Ger- 
many is certainly inferior to no region of the earth. 
Yet, what avail all the natural advantages, to the 
happiness of man, if he must forego the sweets of 
I0TC9 of friendship and of society with polished and 
sympathising individuals? if he cannot enjoy the 
flowers, which an universally disseminated cultiva- 
tion of the mind strew in the path of life? It is a 
characteristic feature of the sensuality of our times» 
to allow more importance to mere physical advan- 
tage's, than to the intellectual enjoyments of the 
mind and heart. Intenial dalight is disregarded; 
external gratifications exclusively occupy us ; and 
lience that overweening loveof riches, which 15 the 
ruling passion of the present generation. 

But how should a German expect to enjoy, out 
of his country^ those pleasures, which arise from 
a^reeahle connections with his fellow creatures, in 
jp'eatcr p^^-fection than within it? For every man 
in homoi^eneous chiefly with his countrymen, and 
similainty, not so much of principles as of inclina- 
tion ia the connecting link of minds. Hence, I am 
if) dined to btlicvc that sympathetic love, such for 
instance, as Housstau has drawn in bis Julia, can 
rak.e pluce only between persons of the same nation. 
Sev ex'al pewerlally opeidting causes concur to oc- 
casion h<5teroj^cneity between nations; and among 
tl:^e til, vhc* iaii,^\idgc is probably the greatest, inas- 
miiioh as tJic whule syMem of ideas is closely ecu - 
nccti;<i wilt; iti and tins organizes, not only the 
mincAab out «is uo operation remains without dCect^ 



even the physical constitution m analogy with it- 
self. Hence the influence of great writers upon 
the moral and physical improvement of a nation. 
Who can calculate the effects, which Addison, and 
others have disseminated by works of general 
utility? 

Whence comes the uneasiness and melancholy 
which the traveller for the firet time in foiH;ign 
countries feels, but from the sentiment of hetero- 
geneity towards every thing around him? Who 
has not upon his arrival in foreign cities remarked 
in himself a certain obscurity of conception, which 
does not clear up until a longer residence has made 
him homogeneous with the inhabitants. 

A German iiiay therefore expect with more pro- 
bability to find in his own country a wife, and a 
friend suitable to himself, than in any foreign land. 
Moore, the Englishman, says in his ti-avels, that 
the German fair, have a more placid look, tiian 
English, Italian or ^>ench women: here is another 
judgment of an impartial foreigner (for who is 
there, partial in favour of Germany ?) which is the 
more flattering, as it appears to have been extorted 
by the charms of the objects themselves. 

As there is less luxury prevailing among the 
German women, than among the fair sex of trad- 
ing nations, this is another motive for a German to 
choose from his own nation a partaker of the suf- 
ferings and joys of his life. And, if a German is 
more likely to find domestic happiness in his own, 
than in a foreign country, Germany is likewise 
rich in romantic regions, where he can enjoy it, 
heightened by the pleasures of a country life. The 
beauteous banks of the Elbe, of the Saale, of the 
Weser, of the Mayn, and of thp Rhine, exhibit to 
the wandering eye, the image of exuberant fertility, 
and their landscapes ins| ire the poet and the pain- 
ter, with the master pieces of art. Here, surround- 
ed by a pure and temperate air, you behold emer- 
ald meadows, obscure forests, golden wheat fields, 
smiling vineyards, rocks, and magnificent streams 
intermixed with enchanting variety, while distant 
cities glitter in the glowing splendour of a noon- 
tide sun. 

CHAPTER Xni. 

The J^esuit. 
My conclusion, with respect to the several classes 
of emigrants who go to America to spend their 
days, is this. The lower, and poorer these emi- 
grants were in Europe, the more they will find their 
lot improved in America ; but 1 speak not of mere 
poverty ; for meanness of education must be com- 
bined with this indigence. Whoever has been 
bred to the coarsest daily labour, which is the ba- 
sis of subsistence to every society ; whoever has 
grown up, under the oppression and contempt in 
which this lowest gradation of society is unjustly 
indeed held, may emigrate to America, where the 
want of competition> gives an higher value to these 
labourers ^han in Europe, and where this dass of 
men, can by labour raise themselves from a state 
of absolute nullity to a certain degree of indepen- 
dence, and of existence as citizens. A man pos- 
sessed of mental endowments will probably sooner 
succeed in Europe than in America, where such 
abilities are in no estsem. A merchant may make 
great profits there, but still greater losses, if he has 
not studied the peculiarities of that trade. He will 
be swallowed up in the convulsions of tiiose com- 
mercial earthquakes which America periodically 
suffers, if a too ardent thirst for gain prevents him 
from withdrawing in time, from the trade. But 
least of all is America rhe country for a farmer of 
education and property, who wisnes to realize their 
projects of agriculture. Every thing is adverse 10 
this ; the dearntss of labour; the scarcity of work- 
men ; their bad tju Jily ; the dcarness of catiic and 
tli fanning ucensiKi iha» vt cloathing, kc« amt 
uoove ail, ihe bud iiet^atjouriiood* 
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LIBERTT AND SLAVERY. 

There being no such thing as rights in a state 
of nature, the next object of our inquiry is to know 
what are the rights which we acquire by entering 
into society. 

Nobody would be presumed to give up his natu- 
ral liberty of doing what he pleases, if it were not 
in exchange for an happier existence. Whilst he 
is in a state of perfect independence ^ it so happens that 
he is dependent upon every thing that surrounds 
him. He is at war with the elements — ^with the 
beasts of the forest— but, above all, with his own 
species.* If he seeks shelter in a cave, which he 
is to dispute with its savage proprietor, he is lia- 
ble to be torn out of it by the first man who finds 
him in it, and who is stronger than he. His food 
he acquires with difiiculties and hardships incredi- 
ble, and eats in fear and trembling, lest it should be 
taken from him. Nothing is his own. His life is 
in perpetual danger, whilst his precarious existence 
depends upon the fraud or violence of every thing 
that approaches him ; and his mental faculties, that 
should aid his individual and corporeal weakness, 
are uncultivated, and neglected for want of com* 
munication with his felloW-creatures. 

If man, therefore, could have existed during tht 
shortest period under such misery, he would sooa 
have renounced a liberty so fatal to his happiness, 
the moftnent experience had taught him the benefit 
of union with others, though in the rudest elements 
of civil society. The enemy that one man was not 
equal to subdue, three might easily overcome 'f but 
then an agreement must take place amongst them, 
that the spoil should be fairly divided, or the two, 
who defrauded the third, would, in future, have n» 
confidence in each other, and the common benefit 
could not be renewed upon another occasion. The 
laws of equity are so beneficial, and so obvious, that 
in some degree they force themselves upon uSf 
whether we will or no; and there is no savage in- 
sensible to them, however interest may tempt him 
to violate the sense of justice in particular instances. 

Establish once the principle, and there is dedu- 
ced from it a string of corollaries which extend 
themselves wider and wider, till they form the 
most perfect institutions of human government. 

The great object, then, of civil society, is to pro- 
cure to us security in our persons and property. 

It is proved then, that there can be no rights ift 
a state of nature previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, and it may, with equal certainty, be demonstrat- 
ed, that no lUyerty^ properly speaking, could exist 
in such a state ; for what is slavery, but the de* 
pending upon the will and passions of those more 
powerful than ourselves; and enjoying neither pro- 
perty nor security, but by the precarious tenure of 
arbitrary power ? This must be the case where the 
law of the strongest is the only law, and is equally 
the case, wiicther in a state of despotic tyranny, or 
ofnaturaly unconnected independence. 

In the institution of society there is really no sa- 
crifice made of natural li6ertj ; for previous to the 
formation of society, a state of liberty cannot exist* 
Civil liberty is acquired into society, together with 
civil rights, by a convention which gives the pro- 
tection of the whole community to every individu- 
al who is received into it. 

What, then, is the object of civil society ?— the 
acquisition of liberty— and what is liberty, but the 
protection of the individual against arbitrary power? 
that is, the 'secure enjoyment of every thing he 
possesses under the laws established by his tjocieiy. 

Liberty^ therefore, and rights, are acquired, and 
not innate; they spring out of the conventions of 

• Ferguton on Civil Society (a book on buch hypothesis is 
totu/i'j faihcj skvs, t:>at tit a atate of rature '* the sight of a 
iellow-cieature is the signal for slaoghteri or for flight." 
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civil society, and must, cansequently, be forcTer 
subject to the modltications of particular govern- 
ments. All that can be said is, that the purposes 
of sivil society are best answered in those govern- 
ments where the public happiness is the best secu- 
red, whatever be their form or constitutions, which, 
according to circumstances, must eternally vary :— 

*• For modes of government let fools contest. 
The best administered is sarely best.*' 

The most free of all governments would be that 
•f a despotic authority in the hands of an Angel 
sent from Heaven to controul us, provided it werQ 
also administered by Angels* 

It is, therefore, not essential to liberty that free- 
men must necessarily be governed by the elected 
representatives of the majesty of the people; by 
what forms it is actually administered ; in whose 
hands the springs of it are trusted ; or what are 
the elements that compose it. A Monarchy may 
be free, whilst a Republic may be a tyranny, A 
government, which has framed itself by experience, 
though reconcileable to no theory, may be more 
free than the wisest system of democratic max- 
ims, written in letters of brass, as a C§nstitution. 
The true test of liberty is in the practical enjoy- 
ment of protection. Where the same laws extend 
to all the subjects of different denominations; 
where there is no dispensing power ; where the 
poorest claims obtain redress against the strongest; 
where his person and property are secure from every 
insult within the limits assigned to him by the 
known laws of his country ;— that nation is free. 
Under whatever form of government property is 
insecure, law uncertain and arbitrary, and the per- 
son liable to insult without proof of guilt, that coun- 
try is in a state of slavery. — But if there be a spot 
upon the face of the globe, where, under the pre- 
tence of public convenience — nay, even of the pub- 
lie safety, whole classes of the community may be 
proscribed, their property confiscated, their per- 
^ons pointed out as objects of popular fury ; where, 
under the very eye of the Legislature, arbitrary 
imprisonment to an unlimited extent, rapine and 

massacre, prevail as a system of government 

where terror dictates those laws which refined cru- 
elty enforces^-where the good citizen trembles in 
secret, whilst the murderer displays in publrc, day 
art^rday,the bloody trophies of his euilt — if there 
be any where such a country (to the disgrace of hu- 
man nature) it is not enough to say they know not 
liberty — that they are in abject slavery to the vilest 
tyrants— p-we should say they were a people divest- 
ed of every principle of reason, as well as virtue, 
and as devoi<lofthe sentiments of honour, as of the 
frelings of humanity. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THOMAS ^AINF'S EFISTLKS, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
tHE ITMITED STATES. 

A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued. 
Malignant, without wit, and without paiston, lewd. 
Country 0az. U. S. f^ao. 30th, 1802. 

THE EXAMINER, No. I. 
The question is often asked; why do the feder- 
al printers and Editors, so frequently notice the 
return of Thomas Paine to this country, and why 
is /i€ made the subject of so many paragraphs and 
essays in our public journals ? The answer is easy. 
Thomas Paine returned to the United States, "af- 
ler an absence of almost fifteen years," in conse- 
quence of an invitation, sent by a puilic envoy^ from 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 
In this view alone, should the arrival of this man, in 
this country be deemed i-nportant. As to any let- 
ters, he may write, fromLovelPs hotel or any other 
hotel, they can be of no coiisequence to the people 
of America. T^ie jjovernment newspapers, fere, 
however, strivin^j hard to bring his letters into no- 
ti ;.! ; thev oven undertake to vindicate his character; 
aai it would bi a pity to divert them, from so 



pleasing a task. Thomas Paine, his character and 
his writings are prolific themes for Jacobinic eulogy. 
He is, notwithstanding his hatred of titles, the prince 
of jacobins, and therefore entitled to the homage 
of the whole sect. 

There was a time when the people of America 
were infatuated .with the low bufibonery of Thomas 
Paine. By the people,! would lie understood to 
mean, the mob. This was at the breaking out of 
what is called, the American revolution. Wlien 
the French revolution commenced, Paine, then in 
England, wrote two low comedies, which he called, 
first and second parts of the " rights of man." In 
his first epistle from LovelPs hotel, he tells thepeo- 
pie, that the pamphlet " rights of man," was occa- 
sioned by a furious attack from the pensioned-pen 
of Edmund Burke, which brought him once more 
on the public theatre of politics. ** It had the great- 
est run, of any work in the English language," not 
excepting, he should have said. Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, or Robinson Crusoe itself. These come- 
dies took mightily with the pit and gallery, but the 
company in the boxes, hissed so incessantly, that 
the pieces were never acted, more than one season, 
and being once fairly off the stage, can never be 
revived with any chance of credit or profit, to the 
author or manager. These plays were also acted 
in America, by Jefferson's* company. But as 
Paine, the author has not informed the people, what 
run they had here; I think fit to do it for him. 

It will be well remembered by numbers of peo- 
ple, in the United States, that the first copy of the 
first part of the " rights of man," was sent by the 
author to Jefferson, the manager, and that he gave 
this copy to Samuel H. Smith, the present Editor 
of the government newspaper called National In- 
telligencer, published at Washington. The mana- 
ger, when he furnished the copy, wrote a sort of 
billet doux, to the printer, in which he congratulates 
him upon the early receipt of this new piece, from 
Europe; and informs him of his having oblained 
special permission from the author, to have it acted 
here ; he goes on in a strain of lively anticipa- 
tion, as to its success ; expresses his hopes that cer- 
tain political heresies, whlcli had lately sprung up 
among us, would be speedily banished the coun- 
try, and that our citizens would flock in crowds to 
the theatre to see the first representation of the 
piece, on American boards; or to use his own 
words ; that " our citizens would rally once more 
round the standard of Common .9^)?^^."— Such were 
the auspices, under which the comedy "Rights of 
Man," was ushered upoH the American stage. 

It is true, that the fofidost hopes of the author, 
and the most sanguine anticipations of the mana- 
ger, wcr«,/cr a season, completely realized.. The 
piece had a surprising run. It was acted, rehears- 
ed and acted again, by the strolling company under 
manager Jefferson, all over the country, during 
the spring and summer of 1791. The applause it 
received, was not here, as in Eutope, confined to 
pit and gallery, for many of the company's friends, 
who were able to pay for 3#x tickets, used to applaud 
as loudly as any in the sky-loft. This however 
did not last long, for a critic no sooner appeared, in 
the Boston Centiiiel, under the signature of Publi- 
cola, and in a masterly review of the whole piece, 
exposed its shallowness, its absurdity, its fallacy 
and the corruption of its moral, than the tide of 
sussess began to turn against it. Some faint his- 
ses were first heard fix>m the boxes, which howe- 
ver were stifled by the vociferation and clamour, 
which still parted from the pit and gallery; but 
after a few more representations, the boxes ceased 
to applaud, altogether; tiie pit became languid, but 
the jjallery, for the most part, adhered to their fa- 
vourite farce. Ex uno, di^jce omnes. This has been 
the fate of all Paine's comedies, from Coinmon 

• Not Jefferson *bf the Ncfvr.Tork rhratre ; but ThorBa"^ 
Jefferson, who then hnd a company of tiroHing actors, u.i- 
der his iniiiagC'^t^"^' 



Sense down to his familiar epistles from Lovell's 
hotel. They take exceedingly with the gallery 
wherever they are acted-~that is, witli the vulgar; 
but men of education universally despise and hiss 
them. 

But why did manager Jefferson, invite author 
Paine to come back to America? What use can he 
make of him here, any more, than when he was 
abroad? These inquiries are often made, and as I 
am not in the secrets of the green-room, I am unable 
to give a satisfactory answer. I indulge my owii 
conjecture, however, on this head, and after some 
reflection it has occurred to me, that since the de- 
fection of J. T. Callcnder, the company's play* 
wright, and manager's scribe, Paine is wanted to 
supply his place. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the fact, that Paine had been scarcely ten days 
in the United States before he began to write his 
familiar epistles to the people. Whoever has read 
these epistles, must have instantly recognized die 
spirit of the o!d dramatist Thomas Paine. It is 
what the French call unique; or as we should uy 
in English, unmixed and unadulterated. It is, like 
all the rest of his effusions, extremely palatable to 
the vulgar. Some people however have been heard 
to say, that the author's prologue is so full of, I by 
itself I, that the public have little or no chance of 
participating in the entertainment. 

The winter campaign is already announced ia 
the Aurora of the 4lh instant, as on the ere of be- 
ing opened; but the " recreations" are expected 
to be very few, " excepting the performances of the 
great actors on the Capitol hill." "On this theatre 
however, though there may be %QXCLt spouting ^ itl^ 
not expected that the acting will be so much in the 
true comic and tragi -comic style as in lovmer sea- 
sons ; so many of the /ow comedy characters and 
mock heroes have forfeited their engagements^ hy 
mistaking the taste of the audience ; that nothing is 
expected but a little sentimental comedy, and per- 
haps now and then, a tragedy speech." bic.kc 
These loit^ comedy characters and mock-heroes, i!ii 
have forfeited their engagements^ musf'allud^flr 
would think, to J. T. Callendcr, and MatthcrLf- 
on, or perhaps, the noted John Wood. 

At the bottom of the play-bill ih the Aurora^ it 
find some interesting memoirs of author Paine, hot 
as he is already sufficiently notorious, it would be 
superfluous to transcribe them. In a future papery 
you may expect some further animadversions i^ 
on the familiar epistles. ' 

^Icantime I am. 
Your friend, 

THE KXAMIVSE* 

Oliver Oldschool, £sg, 

CRITICISM. 
REVIEW OF LYCEE. &c 
[The ensuing article, from one of the Ene^lfsh Joanak| 
will inform and please the lovers of classical and fdl^ 
litcratare. Mr. La Harpe's interesting work, whklita 
been perascd with the greatest avidiTy ih Europe, wiTigf 
the satisfaction to annountee, at proposed for publ^l 
in America.] u^ 

Lycee; au, Cours de Literature, Ancienne et , 
Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo. A 
Chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libraire, 
Poilenns, An 7 de la Republique. i. «• 3 
Lyceum; or, a course of Literature, Aneiem \ 
Modern. 1800. 

This is a book which, we should think, 
not fail to attract Tery considerably the at 
of our countrymen. It is interesting on 
accoimts. The subjects, of which it treats,. «f» 
those which dt^w the curiosity, and amuse Att 
leisure of, by far the greatest- number of readdS.. 
And it is impossible ibr any one not to feel cimMiK 
in the highest possible degree concerning evdy 
thing of such a kind, produced in the circumstanoeii 
in which wc knew this work was composed. 
It ia the substance of a course of lectures 
\rer«d since the rcvplutiou in that inslimuon 
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Paris, known by the name of the Lyceum, which 
was first established in 1788; was Interrupted for 
some years during the hoiTors of that strange pe- 
riod, and was restored in 1794. The object of 
these lectures is, a critical and philosophical review 
of all the branches of literature which are addressed 
to the imagination and taste. This, according to 
our author, includes every kind of literary produc- 
tion, excepting %ftly physical philosophy,, and the 
abstract sciences. Few things, certainly, can be 
more interesting to us at the present moment, than 
to know what sort of instruction is given, and what 
species of man is permitted to give instruction on 
such subjects as those, to people of every sex and 
age in Paris, to aH of whom the Lyceum is open. 

The best method of givmg our readers, within 
the narrow limits to which we n^ust confine our- 
selves, any tolerably correct idea of the nature and 
merits of this work, which has not yet appeared 
in our language, seenis to be to trace, as rapidly 
as possible, the plan of the author, enumerate the 
topics which he discusses, and mark, as we go along, 
our opinion of the merit or defect both of the plan 
and of the several parts of the execution. 

The view which this author has taken of his sub- 
ject is altogether a new one. And there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate the 
nature of the different species of composition — 
poetry, history, oratory ; and deliver the miles for 
composing in each, with many excellent criticisms 
an the different productions of -each kind, which 
have appeared. The plan of Laharpe is different. 
He supposes the general rules of criticism, and 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
to be already kt>awn. And his purpose i« to take 
the general principles and rules of judgment which 
have been established by philosophy and tas»te, and 
apply these to all the works of literature which are 
the object of taste from the time of Homer to our 
own. His book, therefore, is, to use his own lan- 
guage, " Une Histoire Raisonn^c de tous les Arts 
de I'Esprit ct de T Imagination." He ought, how- 
ever, to have added something which restricted 
this expression to works of literature. For he does 
not treat of painting, or music, though these cer- 
tainly are ** arts de Tesprit et de I'imagination." 

This view is a mode of treating this extensive 
toid important subject calculated to afford at once 
the greatest itidtruction and amusement ; and 
when we add, that the plan has been executed by a 
Very enlightened man, who joins solidity of judg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, to a most accurate 
knowledge of the rules of art, and a mind in many 
respects truly philosophical ; we certainly pro- 
mise not a little both of profit and pleasure to such 
of our readers as shall peruse this work. 

It is evident from what we have stated already, 
that the book is not intended for the young student. 
It is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
g^eneral rules of composition and criticism alfeady 
known. To the student of polite literature, how- 
ever, who has got beyond this elementary part, 
«iul whose judgment is mature enough to begin to 
exert itself, perhaps no book has yet been publish- 
ed more fit to serve as a guide, better calculated to 
exercise the judgment, to increase both the quick- 
ness and profundity of the dtscemment, and inure 
to habits both of just and refined decision. We 
speak thus highly on the strength of the old 
xnaxim, that example teacheth much better than 
j>recept. From this we conclude, that a book which 
examines, with the greatest minuteness of detail, 
•very considerable work of taste from the earliest 
^mcs to the present, and whose criticisms are 
generally not only very just, but very delicate and 
profound, cannot fail to be highly instructive— for 
Bt. is nothing el^ but a great collection of examples 
«»£ correct judgments in matters of taste. 

The author divides what we would call his cri- 
tical hhitory of polite literature into three parts. 



The first contains the ancient literature of Greece 
and Rome. The second, the litci'ature of the age 
of Louis XIV. And the thiixi, the literature of the 
eighteenth century. There is a preliminary dis- 
course prefixed to vol. iv« which fills up the period 
between the literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and that of the age of Louis XIV. The 
method which he follows in treating each of these 
periods is, first, to examine the poetry of that pe- 
riod; second, the eloquence properly so called; and, 
third, the history, philosophy, and miscellaneous 
literature. 

To the whole is prefixed an introductory dis- 
course, in which he delivers some general obser- 
vations on the art of composition, proves tliat it 
really is an art, the subject of precept, as much as 
any other art, that philosophy, instead of hurting 
the productions of taste, is that without tlie aid of 
which they cannot be brought to their perfection. 
Here too, he thinks proper to settle the meaning 
of the words genius and taste ; the vagueness of 
which often occasions disputes ; and gives a curi- 
ous account of the variations of meaning these two 
words have undergone in the French language ; 
being first terms of particular import, and at last 
abstract general tei-ms. He then treats of ancient 
literature, in the following manner. Before he 
enters upon the subject of poetry he gives three 
chapters, one containing an abstract of the politics 
of Aristotle, accompanied with observations of the 
author's own, which shew him accurately to have 
studied and understood the criti«al writings of that 
great father of the critical art. In the second of 
these three chapters is, a not less sensible analysis 
of the treatise of Longinus, on the sublime. And 
in thethirdj a comparison of the French language 
with the Greek and Roman, in which we perfectly 
agree with his opinion of the f;reat superiority of 
the ancient languages, but think he might have 
easily, by a few more jvell selected examples, ren- 
dered that opinion a good deal more clear and in- 
contestihle. In examining tlie poetry of the 
ancients, he takes the epic first. To his criticism 
of the ancient epic poems he prefixes some ob- 
servations which are rather more of the nature of 
general and elementary M'Hting, than for the most 
part he indulges in. He then gives a detailed and 
minute account of each of the epic poems by name, 
the Iliad, the ^Odyssey, the Iineid, and Lucan's 
Pharsalia. He successfully defends the Iliad 
against the charges of Lamotle, and justifies his 
own admiration of the poem by a great variety of 
ingenious and solia observations. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said concerning the character of 
Achilles, several of his remarks on that subject 
deserve here to find a place. 

" The character of Achilles is the finest produc- 
tion of epic poetry. 'Tis the efiect of 2dmirable 
address in the poet to have given that young hero 
the certainty that he was to perish before the walls 
of Troy. In vain is it for him to spread death all 
around him ; he may find it at every step ; and 
though he cannot meet a conquror, he is sure of 
marching to death. His youth, his beauty, a god- 
dess for his mother, all these advantages, which 
he sacrificed to glory, when he voluntarily accept- 
ed a premature and inevitable end, all serve to 
diffuse around him that lustre and that interest 
which belong to extraordinary men. — What a noble 
and sublime idea, to make of the repose of a war- 
rior the action of an epic poem ! That single con- 
ception would be sufficient to characterise a man 
of genius. Every event in the Iliad is disposed to 
aggrandise the hero; and every thing which is 
great about him elevates him still more.— Into 
what profound grief is he thrown by the loss of his 
friend, the companion of his infancy ! Vengeance 
made him quit arms ; vengeance alone can make 
him resume^ them. It is not Greece which he 
wishes to serve, it is Patroclus whom he wishes to 
revenge. He still weeps over Patroclus, while 



dragging in the dust the dead body of his murderer ; 
and \vith the itars of friendship mixes the tears of 
rage, liut he weeps also when restoring to the 
aged Priam the body of his unfortunate son; he 
melts inio pity over that ill-fated old man, and still 
menaces even while he pities. From tliat mixture 
accordingly, of sensibility and fury, of ferocity and 
tenderness, from that ascendancy which we love to 
behold in one man over othei^, and those weak- 
nesses which we love to find in every thing which 
is great, a character is formed the most poetical 
which has ever been imagined." 

We think this author rather too unfavourable to 
the bdyss«y, which, though not equal in fire to 
the Iliad, possesses much poetical beauty, and 
is richly fraught with instruction concerning hu- 
man life. He points out the beauties and faults 
of the Eneid with great judgment und taste ; 
and his observations on this poem appear to us 
a very fine piece of criticism. He seems like- 
wise to have appreciated Lucan very justly. An 
appendix follows concerning Hesiod, Ovid, Lu- 
cretius, and Manilius; concerning whom hii 
judgment is not less correct than in most other 
cases. 

The drama, which appears to be his favorite 
subject, is the topic to which he next proceeds. 
And what he has given us here certainly formi* the 
fullest and most perfect criticism upon the ancient 
drama with which we have yet been presenitd. 
Not only does he fully detail the circumstunces 
which rendered the object of dramatic represen- 
tation considerably different among the ancients 
from what it is among us, but he enters with ihe 
most minute particularity into the merits of each 
of their dramatic poets, specifies their peculiar ex- 
cellencies and defects, and compares them wiih 
one another, and with the moderns; singles out 
such of the productions of each author, one after 
the other, details its fable, follows minutely the 
conduct of the piece, examines the characters, the 
incidents, the tenure of the fable, the language, the 
sentiments, in short, every thing Tihich is the sub- 
ject of criticism in a play; and ilhjstr;.tes the 
whole by api quotations from the piece, very well 
translated Dy himself. Such is the manner in which 
he examines the works of Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His review of the ancient comedy is a 
good deal more cursory. He prosecutes the sub- 
ject of ancient poetry by separate chapters on their 
lyric pneliy, their pastoral poetry, and fable ; their 
satirical poetry, and their elegiac and erotic poetry, 
as he culls it, what we would, perhaps, rather call by 
a plain name, love poetry. Each of these chapters 
contain a full and excellent criticism en every con- 
siderable production of each kind, whether among 
the Greeks or Romans. 

On the second part of his subject — the eloquence 
of the ancients, he is equally minute and equally 
instructive. A very full abstract is given of the 
instiluiions of Quintilian, and the rhetorical writ- 
ings of Cicero, accompanied with many just and 
enlightened observations. He shortly notices the 
orators who preceded Demosthenes. He describes 
the character of that great man's eloquence; 
examines the nature of oratorical invention, and 
oratorical reasoning, as exemplified in the ha- 
rangues of Demosthenes; and he illustrates the 
principles here laid down, by an application to one 
of the Philippics and the two celebrated orations 
of Eschynes and Demosthenes, for the crown; all 
of which he analyzes minutely, and gives large 
quotations in a very elegant translation of his own. 
In the same manner he proceeds with the Romans. 
A short account is given of the orators who pre- 
ceded Cicero. A comparison is instituted of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and some 
very ingenious observations made on the conformity 
of the eloquence of each, to the people to whom it 
was addressed. He then analyzes minutely, aiul 
criticises with great Judgment and taste, all the 
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loading oritions of Cicero: those against Veres; 
those against Catiline ; that for Murenat for Milo. 
for Archias, for Marcellus, and sevci'al more. He 
includes under this head, loo, his criticism on the 
two Plinies; and gives large quotations in his o^\n 
language from each of the pieces which h^ analyses. 
f To b* continued.) 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

(^It begins, at length, to be fashionable among the better 
sort of booksellers in America, instead of publishing the 
nonsense and impiety of Tom Paine, Vohiey, &c. to 
select bo(.ks of an approved stamp, and of sterling valae. 
It isplecsant also to discern the dawning of a Cr.AssiCAi. 
taste. Hence we give publicity to the ensuing proposals, 
»ud ardently wish both the bookseller and the public 
may be benefited by an extensive sale of l.a !4arpe*s 
book, one of the most learned and solid |)ei f Jrmanccs 
which has appeared within a century.] 

PROPOSALS 
By E. Sergeant, & Co. No. 129. Water-street, Kew-York. 

' Fdr publishing by subscription, 
A-CIUTICAL REVIEW OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
Translated from the Lyceum of La Uarpe. 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work shall be printed on fine paper, with 
a handsome type. 

II. It shall be comprised in three 8vo. volumes, 
each containing about 500 pages, and shall be de- 
livered to subscribers at the price of two dollars a 
volume, in boards. The price to non- subscribers 
will be considerably advanced. 

III. The printing of the first volume shall com- 
fnence, as soon as five hundred subscribers shall 
1>c procured. 

It is the remark of a profound critic and elegant 
^'riter, that the attention paid to the authors of 
Antiquity, may be regarded as the criterion of 
learning and politeness. Though we may refuse 
Co admit this remark in all its latitude, it is yet 
certain that some acquaintance with classical 
learning it essential to the accomplishment of 
both the scholar and the gentleman. It is here 
finnecessary to dilate on the excellence of the 
ancient authors; none but those ij^norant of their 
avorks have ever questioned it, and as the vanity 
of such is generally equal to their stupidity, it 
were useless to inform them that the most eminent 
«nen amongst the moderns have been the warmest 
admirers of the ancients. The almost universal 
neglect of classical literature in this country, has 
long been deeply deplored by all the real friends 
of learning. To inquire into the cause of this 
neglect would here be impertinenu Some have 
thought it a necessary consequence of our system 
•f government, whilst others attribute it, with more 
■probability, to the prevailing manners, to the in- 
difference of parents, and the incapacity of instruc- 
Jtors. 

If any thing can be supposed capable of rousing 
us from our stupor, and of awakening in us a de- 
•ire of improvement, it is the present work of M. 
dLia Harpe. It is a work singular ia its kind. The 
Idea was bold and original, and its execution 
acquits the author of temerity in its conception. 
M. La Haipe examines and analyzes the mast 
celebrated productions of antiquity; he translates, 
with fidelity and elegance some of their happiest 
and most iniponant passages; upon the truest 
principles of criticism he unfolds the art of their 
composition and explains the justness of their 
arrangement. With the pencil of a master, and 
in colours the most warm and j»;lowing, he traces 
the propriety and displays the richness of their 
imagery. Nar have the ink rior beauties of style 
escaped his attention. The elc^^ant selection af 
their words, and the harmonious structure of their 
•e?itences, receive a due share of notice and praise. 
Th(* superiority of the ancients, in wuiKsuddnbs- 
td to tke ima^inatioDi is seldom disputed; but co 



repair the wound our pride has sufTered by such a 
concession, it is generally agreed that, where ihey 
attempt to enlighten, they but too frequently con- 
fuse and mislead the judgment: that the poets of 
Greece and Rome are unrivalled, but that he, who 
is in search of truth, must consult the philosophers 
of France and England; they alone, it is confidently 
assertedi have shewn the foundation of our moral 
duties. They alone have investigated with suc- 
cess the nature and operations of the human mind 
in the btudy of abstract trut]). They alone can 
conduct us to certainty. 

Such are the opinions commonly received; such 
are the prejudices from which few are exempt. 
M. La Harpe, to his honor, is one of those fe>%. 
The nature of his work did not allow him to treat 
this subject with much extent; but in what he has 
written he has sufficiently proved, that however 
far the ancients excel us in poetry, they equally 
surpass us in philosopiiy. M. La Harpe is an 
admirer of the ancients, but his admiration is not 
thai of a pedant; he laments their faults, whilst he 
extols their beauties. Lett their excellencies should 
induce us to an imitation even of their defects, he 
points out, 

qu&B aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

Yet he does not perform the ungrateful task 
with the asperity of a Warburton, or the contemptu- 
ous levity of a Voltaire, but rather with the delicacy 
of a friend, and the modesty of an inferior. As 
an evidence of the high estimation in which the 
Lyceum is held in Europe, it may not be improper 
to transcribe the judgment of the Anti-Jacobin 
reviewers, whose praise receives, from its rarity, 
an extraordinary value. 

"The review which this author has taken of his 
subject is altogether a new one, and there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
poetry, history, and oratory, and deliver the rules 
for composing in each, with many excellent criti- 
cisms on the diiFerent productions of each kind 
which have appeared. The plan of La Harpe is 
different. He supposes the general rules of com- 
position to be already known, and his purpose is to 
take the general principles and rules of judgment 
which have been established by philosophy and 
tastCf and apply these to all the works of literature 
which are the object of taste from the time of 
Homer to our own." 

And again — " This view is a mode of treating 
this extensive and impdrtant subject calculated to 
afford at once the greatest instruction and amuse- 
ment; and, when we add, that the plan has been 
executed by a very enlightened man, who joins 
solidity of judgment and delicacy of taste to a 
most accurate knowledge of the rules of art, 
and a mind, in many respects, truly philosophi- 
cal, we certainly promise not a little' both of 
profit and pleasure to such of our readers as 
shall peruse this work. 

" It is evident from what we have already stated, 
that Che book is not intended for the young student, 
it is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
ground rules of composition and criticism already 
known. I'o the student of pohte literature, however, 
. who has got beyond thia elementary part, and whose 
juagment is mature enough to begin to exert itself, 
perhaps no book has yet been published moi*e fit to 
serve as a guide, better calculated to exercise the 
judgtT.ent, to increase both the quickness and pro- 
fundity of the discernment, and inure to habits 
both of just and refined decision." 

The three first volumes of this work may be 
safely recommenaed as a body of just criticism 
upon ancient literature, more full and minute 
than any which has yet been presented to the 
public. 



The remaining volumes relate entirely lo modem 
French literature, which they examine with such 
length oi detail and minuteness of criticism, that 
they can only be intelligible or insti uciing to those 
who have made a particular study of the French 
authors. The volumes of which a translation ii 
now ofiered to the public form by themselves 4 
complete work. 

There is a passage in the celebrated dialogue, 
de Causis Corruptx Eloquentis, which, v/ith some 
slight alteration, we may perhaps apply to cur own 
country ;—Quis ignorat ab Majorum gloria, nos 
descivisse non inopiahominum, sed desidia juventu- 
tis, et negligcntia parentum et inscientia pnecipir 
entum, et oblivione moris antiquif 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOB THE 2 0RT FOLIO, 

In this Port Folio we have deposited some 
papers, illustrating t\\t plan and ctiticising tht 
execution of the celebrated " Lyceum *• ot La 
Harpe. We now present an extract of a literary 
letter from an ancient scholar, in our own country, 
and are delighted to discover, that men of learning 
and genius, at home and abroad, are unanimous 
in favour of a learned and virtuous Frenchman, 
who, disdaining and abjuring the visionary theories 
of his modem countrymen, has carefully applied 
himself to the study of the ancients, and with 
equal taste and judgment has appreciated tbcir 
incomparable value. The collaterai remarks of 
the letter writer will not fail to give pleasure to 
all the disciples of the oldschool. Thej have long 
since learned to^etest such illustrious scoundrel&as 
Voltaire and the king of Prussia. 

" I have read the six volumes of Mo&beia'* 
Ecclesiastical History, and was well paid for wj 
time. I have perused also four volumes c^ifc- 
moirsof the chevalier Ravannes, in the Bi6iunit:» 
yimuscntcy which, if it should fall in your waj,I 
advise you to read, not only for diversion, but to 
learn the character of the school, in which Voltaire 
and Richelieu were formed; the court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, and his minister, the infamoot 
Cardinal Du Bois. Voltaire could have been bred 
in no region more infernal, on this side the 
bottomless pic, nor in any more proper to inspire 
his philosophy. I have read of nothing more 
odious, except the court of Alexander the sixth, ami 
his son, Caesar Borgia. Even that produced nothing, 
so fatal to human happiness, as Voltaire. I wo&der 
not that he said to mareshal Richelieu, in his Ihi 
monients, " Eh! Frere Kain^ tu m"ave% tue*" I km 
read the life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Re 
This is useful to students in Italian Literature,! 
in taste to the Greek, and shews the causes oiikt 
resurroction of letters, that mosttranscendant blcsi^ 
ing to mankind, provided Voltaire and his broifaer 
Cains are not permitted to convert it into a curse^ 

" The three volumes of the Studies of Nature^bj- 
St. Pierre, are amiable and ingenious, but fsiSl of 
superficial whims.es. 

^' But the greatest work of all is in iburtecm 
volumes, under the title of Ljcie; ou cours dc Ute^ 
rature^ ancitnnt et moddmcs par /• F* La Harpe* K 
have read nothing with so much pleasure, excrpC 
Tne Pursuits of Literature* Vast as his plan km 
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I would advise every young man of letters to go 
through the whole catalogue of authors La Harpc 
criticises. Indocti discant^ et ament meminisse peril' 
is his molto, and never was any one better chosen* 
Hlost of all to excite our surprize is the style in 
which he speaks in Pudiic Lectures, delivered 
before twelve hundred hearers of the French llcvo- 
lution, in the midst of it in 1794, and since. There 
is scarcely any spot in America, where he could 
have read the same discourses to an equal number 
of hearers, without raising an uproar and a mutiny* 
He does ample justice to Voltaire's genius, talents, 
taste, and eloquence* But he spares not his im- 
morality, his impiety, his mendacity, his perBdy, 
his brutality, his universal rascality* I do not be. 
lieve there was ever any man, to whom were more 
applicable, his own words, or those of the king of 
Prussia, in their partnership commentaries upon 
Machiavel — ^*'The most infernal monster, that hell 
ever vomited upon this earth." This comet has 
shaken from his horrid hair, pestilence, war, and 
death to the human race*" 



The following is a specimen of the American 
style of the " National Intelligencer," edited by 
the philosophic Smith* We do not mean the author 
of The Wealth of Nations. 

« The militia legion of Washington county as- 
sembled on the parade ^(?Mnc^* They were reviewed 
by general Mason, in the presence of the president^ 
the secretary of war. Sec. A standard was present- 
ed to the legion by general Mason, through Miss 
Murray, and Miss Paine, the former of whom de- 
livered an appropriate address to the lieutenant of 
the guard, who returned a suitable answer." 

REMARK. 

Even a militia might assemble on a parade ^ 
though, Cod knows, they would make a very con 
temptible appearance there, but why they should 
assemble on a parade ground^ can be answered 
only by the lovers of the True Indian style. We 
cannot help smiling at the awkward, not to say 
indecent, appearance which the militia standard 
makes, as described by this democratic editor. 
But the looseness of his expression is only a part 
of the Tacobinical character. Tht Innovator^ grown 
grey in the Gallic school, as he exalts himself 
above the law, and sneers at the Gospel ; as he 
laughs at prescription, and abjures authority, has 
a privilege to trample alike on the laws of language^ 
as te laws of society. 

In the " Zeluco'' of Dr. Moore, there is an al- 
lusion to a machine similar to the following* It is 
often to be met in monasteries* 

MECHANIC COFFE£-HOUSE AT PARIS. 

The celebrated caff!^ mtfchanique exists no more ; 
like a multitude of other institutions, that have no- 
Telty to recommend them, which at first attract 
^reat notice, are much frequented, and presently 
forgotten. The mechanism, however, of this cof- 
fee-house was pretty enough. 

The tables in it stood on hollow shafts of columns, 
which had connection with the cellar below. Ask 
for what you would, and before you were aware, 
there sprung up an iron trap^ horizontally level with 
Ihe table, and through it entered a plate, with what 
you had called for, upon it. A speaking trumpet, 
fixed in the bar of the landlady, told tlir; waiter be- 
low, what was to be sent up. The whole had a 
pretty effect ; and, as long as it was new, drew a 
great deal of company Co the house* 



It is reported, that a misunderstanding, and a 
great coolness have arisen between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Addington; and the non-appearance of the 
latter at the sick-bed of the former, is instanced as 
a proof of the truth of this report; but it is, perhaps, 
the only ground of it. The public would be asto- 
nished, if they knew, and would not believe us, if 
we stated if, the extreme hostility, that exists be- 
tween the personal friends of the late and prtrstnt 
premiers; an hostility, which Is only restrained 
from breaking out in public, by Messrs. Pitt and 
Addington themselves. Under these circumstances, 
a rupture is to be looked for; and nothing niore 
prevents it, perhaps, than Mr. Pitt's present listless- 
luss of disposition ; he is tired of a public hfe, and 
disgusted with politics. [^London paper. 

The inveteracy of Buonaparte appears to be con- 
fined wholly to republics.... When the *' infuriated" 
general Lasnes, the late French minister at Lisbon, 
arrived at Paris, he received a severe rebuff from 
Buonaparte, who immediately put him in Coventry, 
at his residence m Normandy. A new minister is 
to be sent immediately to the court of Lisbon, who 
will doubtless be instructed to assure the prince 
regent, that Napoleon the First will not permit the 
freaks of a petulent minister to destroy the good 
understanding, which ought ever to exist between 
independent monarchs. [Centinet. 

A young lady in a village of New-Jersey, who 
was cold in her temperament, and coy in her hu- 
mour, was lately addressed in turn by twp suitors, a 
Mr. Breads and a Mr. Stone. As the damsel ap- 
peared quite insensible of the gallantry of her ad- 
mirers, a witling remarked, that she reminded him 
of Lord Angelo, in Measure for Measure* 

She isprettte. 

Stands at a guard with env/, scarce confesses 
That her blood flows, or t)iat her appetite 
Is more to Bread than Stwne. 

We perceive, in one of the morning papers, that 
a Mr. WWWzmGoodfellofu is notified by the sheriff to 
appear before the Justices of the supreme court, to 
answer the libel of his wife, who prays for a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimcny. We cannot refrain 
from remarking, that, in the opinion of the lady of 
this false husband, though he might ^be an excel- 
lent ^(W/crZ/ow, he was a very bad bed-fellow. 

A boy, just got into his Latin grammar, made an 
Equivoque, equal, at least, to many of our punsters, 
Observing his school-master riding up the avenue, 
he ran and informed his father. *' Yes, child," said 
the latter, " your master is fond of a glass of hocky 
and is coming to drink a bottle with mf." " Then 
sir, '• replied the boy, *< my master is coming hicy 
upon his h^Cy to drink hoc.*' 

Every one remembers the well known Catch, 
" Which is the properest day to drink, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday V The ensuing parody, which is 
very happily achieved, is of American origin, and 
win be remembered by him, whose motto is *^^a- 
pias vina liques.** 

PARODY. 
Which it the properest honr to drink. 

One, two, three, or four, sir ? 
Each is the properest hour, / think. 

Why should we name no moret air ? 

Tell me but your's, I'll mantion miney 

Fix but on one, pray do, sirs 
. Three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
Ten, eleven twelve, one and two, sir. 



Th« London wits observe, that the sages of Ox- 
ford have had a long conference, whether they 
should or should not, elect Lord Nelson a Doctor of 
Divinity, as being thoroughly acquainted with the 
cannon law% 



So audacious are our thieves become, that a 
gentleman at Wahvorih was robbed a few days 
ago of his spectacles off his nose, which a fellow 
snatched at, and ran away. We know not what 
precautions to recommend, if people are not saf.: 
whp have all their ejes about them. 

^London paper. 

We learn the important intelligence, in a London 
magazine, that two of the frail fair had a dispute 
lately, at Dnny Lane theatre. The consequence 
was, they exchanged cards y and were to have fought, 
in Hyde Park, with pistols. The interference of 
some ^n^rM» friends prevented the rencontre. 

A clergyman, as a text for a wedding sermon^ 
a]>positely chose the following; *' Abundance of 
peace y while the moon lasteth.'* 

A wag, observing a fellow steal a fish, at Billings- 
gate, and put it under his jacket, which was too 
short to conceal thethefl, whispered the purloiner, 
in future, either to wear a longer jacket, or steal a 
shorter fish. 

From an Eastern paper we copy the subsequent 
remarks upon the ability of J. Q. Adams, as a crvi- 
lian and ncgociator. 

A great charge lately adduced against John Qoin- 
cy Adams, in the Chronicle is, that in the treaty 
with Prussia, he did not insist that *^ fi'ee ships 
should make free goods." — ^This doctrine, says the 
stupid Chronicle, is '^ essential to our prosperity." 
In this instance the Chronicle has stumbled upon 
a subject which the friends of Mr. Adams would 
be glad <o see discussed, for this negociation alone 
gives him many claims upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. In the first place, in avoiding this new- 
f angled principle, he acted agreeably to the long 
established laws of nations; and in the second place, 
he secured and essentially promoted the interests 
of neutrals. 

Every Farmer, Mechanic and Merchant, ha^ 
been benefited by the admission of a rule, which 
permits nations at war to search neutrals: f^r if 
this was denied, and free ships were to make free 
goods, neutrals would become mere carriers instead 
of merchants. They would furnish bottoms and 
flatus, or nothing but flags, to the belligerent powers* 
instead of furnishing them as traders with cargoes 
from the produce of their own country. Let every 
man who for the last ten years, has found employ- 
ment upon high wages, or grown rich by com- 
merce, remember that the principle contended for 
in the Chronicle, was supported by French plun- 
derersy and that Mr. Adams in rejecting it, gavQ 

proof of his THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS 

ofNATioNs, while he promoted the true interests o( 
his country. 

" In the Palladium the following notice appears.'* 
The late master of the Tppsham Beauty^ informs^ 
that the small gum of money which was loaned hin^ 
is on the way to Portsmouth; and gives notice to^ 
the one-eyed gentleman, who composed the piece 
that appeared in the Palladium of the 28th ult. to 
call on said Master and pay a balance that is due 
him as per account rendered in. 

One cannot help smiling at certain passages in 
the above advertisement. The master of the Top- 
sham Beauty appears to be very fortunate in his 
mistressy whether she be a virginy or a vessel. 
Nothing can be more agreeable than the intelligence 
of money being on the road to Portsmouth. The 
various beauties which adorn the concluding sen- 
tences of this admirable advertisement, cannot be 
too highly applauded. The ** one ejed" gentle- 
man will not have a single eye to his interest, unless 
he call on the master and pay the balanccy which 
appears due, in the charming lanp;uage of the- 
shopkeeperi *' as per ac^o^ni rendered iiiv . 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR TBR PORTFOLIO. 

REFLECTIONS IN SOLlTUDE. 

Ma. Oldschool, 

You will pcnwc the enclosed at yoar leisure— use the 
pruning knife, as freely as you please. It will not give me 
many pangs, if you should ornament the whole of my 
manuscript with what our friend Blackitone calls, lattice- 
vxtrk or caneelU. You will know to whom the concluding 
lines are addressed— Our regretted friend deserved more, 
but it is the v:itlaw*9 mite, all I have. 

The night is cold, and I hare clos'd the door 
And windows of my wood-surrounded hut, 
That by my own fire-side, (the quiet spot 
Where he, who seeks reflection, loves to hold 
Calm converse with him:>eif,) at noon of night, 
Uninterrupted, I muy dream away 
A silent hour....In such a lonely hour 
Who, that has feeling, but his heart will prompt 
To dwell in sadness on the storms of life, 
That rudely shatter'd his.fair- weather bark. 
And wrecked the treasures dearest to his soul? 
I onc^ was happy as the mother bird, 
An inoffensive gleaner of the field, 
New-reap*d, that lightly flutters o'er her nest 
To feed her chirping brood.. ..The syren forms 
Of Pleasure wanton'd in my path, and Hope, 
God's chosen angel, with seducing notes, 
Cheated the passing hour of half its pangs.... 
Riot and revelry had then no charms 
For me... .The summer day was far too short 
To drain the bowl, that innocence prepared... 
Sleep, sweet as sleep of babes, stole o'er my eyes 
And clos'd my lids, resistless till the dawn ; 
Wbile health, with golden hues, life's landscape 

ting'd. 
And added charms to each new-rising joy. 
The fondest father lov'd me....Frora his heart 
Streams of affection to bis children flow'd. 
Which, grateful they, with pleasing care return 'd 
Sack to their fount, thai it might sti*eam anew.... 
As the warm blood, that, issuing from the heart. 
Makes glad the swelling veins, and, circling round. 
In ceaseless naotion, to its source returns. 
At such an hour as this, I may not chuse 
But thmk on hira...«Hi8 venerable form, 
Such as it was, when with his children's smiles 
He mingled his ; when tliey, in fondest {<aze, 
Hung on those lips, that anger never mov'd ; 
Through which the warmest heart, tliat ever 

glow'd 
A parent's bosom breath 'd the notes of love ; 
Such as 'twas then, (and such it often was,) 
It stands before me, fix'd by mem'ry 's pow'r. 
How mild the beams of love that light those eyes I 
How sweet the smile that plays upon those lips 1 
How soft the strain that fond affection breathes ! 
More musical than everraptur'd bards 
Of Orpheus fancied ;... .known not, save what hour 
The mingled melody of thousand birds, 
Warbling, first broke on Adam's ravish'd ear!.... 
Oh ! I couki sketch with tnem'ry 's brightest tints 
Each little mark of fond paternal love. 
But I should idly sketch....For who would bear 
With me ? Who, save the few to me most dear. 
Who know, yrhofeei that truth my pencil guides. 
Death aim'd his arrow well, and more than one 
That arrow pierc'd....He loves to disunite 
7'fee firmest link from fond affection's chain. 
He did it then, and now the se ver'd parts, 
Torn fi-om their prop, can only sieh to clasp it ; 
Wlio now shall bring tbe cement? Who shall pour. 
In mercy, balsam on the bleeding wound ? 
He....GoD,...who, with an eye that nev<'r sleeps. 
Watches the wearied farm -boy, midst his flock 
BrowsinK) aUeep, what time the veri'moui> snake 
Clifies by, and harm^ him not the charmer, charmed. 
Bty who, unh^^edcd. leads the truant child 
Home, to relieve a mother's toriur'd heart, 



And takes the mourner " where the noicked cease 
From troubling^ and the weary oi e at rest,** 
Nor must 1 pass thee by, my parted iViend ! 
At this still hour, to mild seclusion dedicate, 
It were not wrong to think thy virtues o'er. 
Thou too art number'd with the favor'd few 
Whom friendship mourns.. ..I could not chuse but 

love thee, 
And I have lov'd th^ well....Among the tears 
That warmly mingle on thy early tomb. 
Mine will be found....And at that awful hour, 
When life's pale taper shoots its last dim gleam, 
When the last figure in the shifting scene 
Of life Hits by^ may then the chosen few. 
Whom I have lov'd, and who have cheer'd my path, 
in silence seek my grave, with sighs as pure 
As those, that we, who lov'd thee, heave for thee? 

JAqUES. 

THE DISCOVERY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
Whence these tumults in my breast ? 
Wherefore fly my pillow, rest ? 
Why do these unwonted sighs 
Catise my panting bosom rise ? 
Swelling both with joy and pain, 
Each contending for the reign; 
Joy, extatic, pure, unknown, 
Pain to hardest torments prone- 
Why thus roves my anxious eye? 
Wherefore wish, yet know not why ? 
All that late could give delight, 
Now offends th' averted sight: 
Still I seek, but find not bliss, 
Tell me, Nature, whence is this? 

Hence ye dreary fears aviray ! 
Mark some other as your prey ! 
Me let richest thoughts possess. 
Such alone as truly bless; 
Such as late, where fiiendship's throng, 
Cheer'd the hours with mirth and song, 
Mark'd not how the moments glide, 
Seated by Maria's side. 

Then 1 first beheld her face, 
Form'd of each enlivening grace; 
Saw those eyes enchanting beam; 
Cheeks which rose and lillies seem; 
Lips as yet untaught by guile, 
Sweet Innocence, to check thy smile! 
Heard the music of that tongue 
On its sounds enraptur'd hung; 
Sounds, that from the heart of youth 
Flow vnth candour, virtue, truth; 
Still their gentle force I feel, 
O'er my mind vibrating steal. 

When her hand I gently prest. 
What emotions thrill'd my breast ! 
Still I gaz'd, and still I felt 
Each dissolving sinew melt; 
Melt with unconfin'd desire, 
All was rapture, all was fire ! 
In vain to check the wish I strove: 
Nature speak, can this be love ? 

Subtle G6d I feel thy art 
Tiiumph o'er my vanquished heart; 
All my soul is freely thine; 
I-^t thy purest joys be mine. 
Let ag?iin tlM>Be hours retumi, 
Let again my senses bum; 
Once again, kind fortune, aid, 
Bring me to the lovely maid. 
Let me from heftooks receive, 
Tranb ports they alone can gWe. 

Nature, whilst such bliss I prove. 
Never let me cease to love. 

f£IVOINANnO« 



VERSES 

ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR'S SISTER WITH A 
PORTRAIT OF THEIR MOTHER 

FOJi THE FOR T FOLIO. 
Entic'd by Friendship to present. 

Some gift, that might her wish declart» 
Not from unmeaning compliment. 

This present to your breast 1 bear. 

Here, in these mimic strokes, youll tra«e 
What filial love should always prize: 

Think as you contemplate the face. 
What hid within the bosom lies. 

A mother's heart !....Nor let your thongkt 
View lightly what that heart containsg 

With still unvalu'd treasures fraught. 
In each reverse preserved from staint« 

Whatever be in life your doom, 
By troubles tost, or luU'd by rest. 

Remember, when she's in the tomb. 
You wear her image in your breai»u 

Should ever wav'ring thoughts entice 
Your mind from rectittide astray. 

Return to this your wand'riug eyes, 
Let her example mark your way. 

Thus mem'ry, from a well q>eiit life, 
- Unpractis'd, unseduc'd-by guile. 
Shall arm the mind 'gainst fortune's sdi 
With virtue's ev«r-platid smile. 

In this secure, though friends may 611^ 
And falsely turn when riciiesfly, 

Though chilling penury assail. 
The soul, regtirdles, tow'rs on high I 

FKROIVASIMI. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

OCCASIONED BT THE VISIT OF A lELOVKD WIFI Tf 
A WATERING PLACEON ACCOUNT OF HER H^ALlIi 

FOR THE POUT FOLIO. 
Oh! thou (whatever celestial name be thiiV 
Neptune, Oceanus, or Tethyt fiur. 
To my fond suit a gracious ear incline,. 
And grant me, for thou canst, my ferreot pnyv* 
Behold a gentle form, with languid eye. 
And faded cheek, bends o'er thy briny waves; 
Cool streams from thy refreshing urn stifiplji 
And cheer her drooping spirits as she.bvcs* 
Us lustre to that languid eye restore; 
To that wan cheek its wonted bloom imputf 
My earthly treasure let, me clasp once morii 
In radiant health, to my delighted heart. 
So may no tempests' rage thy tranquil breast 
Deform and spread its howling whirlwinds i 
But peaceful Halcyons on thy bosom reat, 
And parting sun-beams kiss thy placid tide* 
So may no hostile prow invade thy right. 
And scatter fear the trembling shores aloa^ 
But the gay sea-boy, ^i^eath the moon's pale Ij 
Awake thine echo's to the voice of 60B|r, 



EPIGRAM. 

As the priest was committing a corpse to tte^ 
To supply, in his mem'ry, an unlucky deaill^ 
He ask'd of an Irishman "piay,my fTiend|Sa( 
Do we bury a brother, or sister to-day?" 
" What d'ye mane^ siH" says Pat, *' no, St. 

defend, 
*Tis not one nor the other, 'tis only ^Jriendm 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
. rOR THE PORT FOLff). 
JtHE AMERICAN LOtJNG£Il^ 

No. XXXV. 

i> TH^^am^t tre grcarett, wliicH dM\tik tic ^t, 
Unt MftkM tkc bkifl|iiet fioifmint »nd polite 
There is no woman, whcrt cliere's no retervoi 
And 'lit on plent/ your poor lovcrt ttnrve." 

DB. tofrkd. 

. I imagined, atthe dose of hist winter, thaft my 
.tcH«du« admonittoRa on paiiited ^ces, aad white- 
washed necks, on osi^nutiou^ boaems, and trans- 
•fafvnt nivalin^ bad produced penitence in acme la* 
■ diesv and reformation in more* 

J9cHghted with mf cenaorial triumph, and fcratt- 

M for the docililj of my fair pnpils, I was resotred, 

for ihk fotttre, whcneyer my speculations led to the 

.m%\ to turn my thoughts wholly towards pimegyric 

I beg the Miek now to consider that this is my 

•.Mtnrtd inclination ; tliat 1 wish always to be chaunt- 

. Inf{ their perfections in a sonorous Strain of gratula- 

.tioli( and that satire and reproof are altogether 

lioreigki to ttie heart of their forvent friend. 1 antici- 

'|fate, with the greatest eagerness, the news of the 

• •OBtniplary rectitude of their behaviour, and that 
tmth tiihe I trim the lamp of my future lucubra- 

• ttonsi ft will cast the brightest gleam upon the 

• AniBine charatfter* 

Mi» SauMren, 

An|ong the maiiy foibles, which mark the age in 

"^ich we live, and which the pen of the satirist, and 

tile Voice of the moralist are frequently in vain ex- 

[^Med to correct, no one is more pernicious than the 

l^resent eccentricity of female dress. The hold dis- 

' ]b1ay of beauties, of which reason and delicacy dt- 

fmand the concealment; the looseness and thinness 

tf the attire of many of our fashionable females, 

^hiTe they jeopardize their health, excite ideas and 

'^Tshes in the breast of the other sex, on which mo« 

^ality must frown. Happily, indeed, this foible is 

ikM 'universal.«..Some Indies there are among us, 

'^Ver whom delicacy still holds her sway; whose 

'Inaniiers are moulded by modesty, and whose dress 

ia (Hshjoned by propriety, who, abhorring this « har- 

Jot' custom,'* blush for, and pity the conduct of the 

^BWit-r pk>rtion of their sex. 

acadine^ the new edition of fiurton's " Anatomy 
[elancholy,** T was strongly impressed with the 
Truth br'somc observations on this subject, to which 
^ cnt*reat the attention of my fair, but deluded coun- 
try -Women. If a portion of gall flowed with the 
Ink* with which they were written, the pen was 
cfirectcd by the hand of truth. 

** 'r*he fondnrsb far excessive firicry is not 6ode- 
Voiratory to the refinement and delicacy, which, 
^particularly in drens and sentiment, ought to dis- 
^•i^ui^h the female character, as the adoption of 
tlio^'^ fashions, by which yonng and old now expose 
tTi tr i r nuked urms, elbows, shoulders, necks, bosoms, 
Aii<^l tlicixiselves to every beholder ! " The chariest 
rn^id^** says Shakspeare, *• is prodigal enough* if 
^Iyc unmask her beauties to the moon." Ariosto, 
describing the dress ofthe beailtifi)! Alcinat < 



by which no more of her matcld^s chatms wttt 
permitted to be seed, than the strictest innocence 
and modesty alloir, concludes, 

•< Not Argus self her otlier ehsmt eoaM spf^ 
So closely veird from every longing eye; 
Y^t may We }ad§e (he grseet she reireal'dl» 
SurpMft'd not those ber modest garb conceal'df 
Which strove in vain from ^ney's eye to hide 
Eadi angel chtrM, thM teeMi'd to heaveo allied. 

^ There needs indeed no crier, as Predericvs 
Matemecius observes, to go before thoso* who are 
loosely dreasedf to tell us what they rnean^ foir it is 
as sure a token to a young gallant, as an ivy-bush 
over the door of a tavern, b to a debauchee* The 
conversation and behaviour of such females, are, iH 
generalf as loose a^id meretricious aa their dress* 

'* Thereat langoage in thdr eyes, their dieeki, their lipt» 

Their feet speak loud, and wantonness looks oot 

At every Jomt and motion uf their bodies. 

These (air tnconnterert are so glib of tongue, 

Give soch a eonrting welcome ore they coma. 

So wide unclasp the table of their thoughts 

To every observer, that I set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

And daui^ters of the game k 

^ " The girl , who on beauty depends for iOppetl, 
Must aill every art to her lUdi 
The bosom'displayed and the petticoat short* 
Are samplet she givot of her trade. 

B^t learn not, ye foir ones, to copy ber ahr> 
Kdr venture too much to reveal { 
Our fancies will paint what yon cov#r widi cars* 
And double each charm you conceal." 
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T am a plain old fellow, and the importunate na* 
ture of my business obliges me to trudge about a 
great deal in the streets and lanes of this vast city. 
Sometimes, when my eyes are divorced from their 
usual rivet on the ground, and my thoughts estrang- 
ed, a moment, from my engagements, I look at the 
pretty figures, of females which glide by me. I like 
their faces, and their gait, well enough, but their 
naked elSowsy though they often hit my side, or my 
shoulder, do not, I confess, at all hit my fancy. It 
certainly, Mr. Sa^unter, was reserved for the whim- 
sical French, to discover the witchery of such an 
exposure. But to my old eyes, it suggests no re- 
semblance either of beauty or grace. One of your 
ancitntsy in a musty Latin book, either long ago 
forgotten, or which nobody reads, says, somewhere, 
*' Non datum est cuicunque habere nasunii** that is, 
not every man is privileged with a nose^ or, as some 
sagaciously will have it, with a penetrating judg* 
ment. Now, as it is the misfortune of some men 
not to be endowed either with a Roman nose, or 
American aco^eness, so it is incident to many fe- 
males, not to have a handsome elbow. Of ten thou- 
sand agreeable wothen, who are interesting enough, 
from the expression oftheir features, or their grace 
of motion, not more than one has an elbow^ suf- 
ficiently symmetrical, to be displayed. Besides, 
what advantage is it to a lady, to wear her gown 
sleeves curtailed? My father Shandy exclaims, 
wlut signifies iiow a man cocks his hat? And I 



tiiay ask, what serrice can it be to a woman to shew 
her elbow? 

A well turned arM^ seen with, or without a cover- 
ing. Is an interesting object to a painter's eye, 
aind to a lover'simaginatton. But, an elbow, whether 
idly dangling, or see-sawing a handkerchief; whe- 
thefr fiercely a-kimbo, or reposing calmly by the 
side. Is not, my dear ladies, valued at the price of 
a nut-shelt, eVen by your ^llants. Here I suppose 
I Shall be told of the dancing girls of Asia, aT|d the 
Grecian nymphs, and the fine forms of classic sta- 
tuary. Which sometimes prodigally reveal, and, it 
otliers, give a shadowy glimpse of the elbow. 
I hope I shall not be accused of detracthig from tht 
beauty of my fair cOuntry-women, whom I indeed 
consider as tery lovely, when I affirm' that not 
many of them have the Grecilm contour, the Giw^ 
clan forehead, the Grecian noae, or, lastly the 
Grecian elbow., They possess ahd display much 
American beauty, and, in Philadelphia, in particn* 
lar, it is striking and attractive. But it does not 
but very rarely resemble the ancient nN>de]; and 
thoQgh now and then a yoimg kdy, of aa vdent 
temperament, and of a generous indiscretion, may 
be ftimished with red, or classical hair, I doubt 
much, if the precision of arithmetical calculation 
could truly state the existence, in this city, of 
twenty classical elbows. From the cbangeableness 
and coldness of our climate, every exposed elbow 
sometimes looks too blue, and sometimes too red ; 
and, wi^h reverence be it spoken, is often rough and 
unsiorhtly. Now, as many ladies, particularly 
those, who have faded fast, or have been married 
long, exhibit elbows, which are prominently un- 
graceful* I submit it to your consideration, Mn 
Saunter, whether it would not be wise and politic^ 
as well as correct and chaste, to lengthen die 
glove and gown sleeve, and let unprotected elbows 
be seen no more. 

I amymit*s^^c. 

SIMOH SOSERSTDKH. 

The above is a pretty furious onset, and I hai 
half determined not to be an auxiliary to such am 
attack. But my correspondent though <' rude in 
speech, and little blessed with the set phrase of 
peace," is nevertheless tolerably correct in opinion, 
and not very weak in argument. For displayed 
elbows I have long since entertained a careless in* 
difference; and I doubt whether in temperaments» 
much more combustible than my own, a flame» 
either lambent or languid, be ever lighted up, by 
looking at the bones of beauty. I hope the charm- 
\n\r nymphs, who beautify the noon-tide walk, and 
splendidlv glitter, in the horizon of gaiety, will 
still continue to enchant us, by the magic of modest 
smiles, flashing eyes and correct decoration. Re- 
dundant hair, polished arms, and the ingenuous- 
ness of a lovely face* may still be displayed, and 
every man of sensibilit) be pleased, and not a mo- 
ralist frown. But, in this cold season, it is barba- 
rous to expose the elbow and bosom, to the malice 
of F HOST, and to the impertinence ofthe winds. Wc 
hope that the snowy sufferers, will in future be 
sheltered, both from the inclemency of the climate, 
and the severity of rcprtjof. If the refractory 
should, in defiance of my gentle admonitions, sally 
out mrmed at all poinis^ and darting sharp elbows 
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against tvttf one, in their #ayi 1 shall employ a 
sort of deputy lounger, empowered to give each 
fair offender a rap, either with a French fan^ or a 
fashionable siickee. I observe that my ilkistrious 
predecessor, Joseph Addison, employs, in the 
Tatler, Pacolet, John Morphew and Charles Li Hie, 
in the Spectator, a trunkmaker, and in the Guar- 
dian, a lion, sub-lion, and under roarer, all as 
subahem agents, to carry on the work cF reform a- 
ticn* This is a sufficient hint. Moreover, I find 
my labours, so thicken upon me, that an as- 
sistant is indispensihle* Of late, my title is a per- 
fect misnomer, and, far from being a lounger, I am 
in danger of becoming, one of the most laborious 
fellows, that ever plodded along the cart rut of con- 
stant occupaiion. This is so alien to all the habits 
of an indolent character, that a deputy lounger must 
be created* I accordingly appoint Lewis Listless, 
a distant, though decayed relation of the Saunter 
family^ and one, who boasts of the pedigree of Old- 
tchooL This lazy kinsman of mine, dearly loves 
to loiter through the streets, and to look at the 
ladies. I hare commissioned him to take all the 
affairs of the female world, under his immediate 
inspection. Not only elbows, but ankles are open 
to his criticism; and he is to take care, with a 
power, similar to that of the Roman consuls at 
perilous epochs, " Ne quid detriraenti Famine ca- 
piat." He is to see, that elbows and bosoms 
catch no cold, by being wantonly exposed, to the 
merciless winter; and he has it in charge to punish 
the tresspassers, upon the close of Modes tYj and 
•he inclcisu^s of Vihtue. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA. 
TflAimATBD TTL^fU THB GBRMAV OT BULOW. 

P6R TME pour FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 

fUXURlS OKSTXKY OF NORTH AMERICA. 

CHAPTER L 

It is not impossible^ to foresee the^f^ture^ m gtneraL 

I have no pretensions to a foreknowledge of fu- 
turity. I am by no means disposed to play the 
prophet: my only object is, to derivo infereifces 
from known, facts, according to the rules of proba- 
JWlity. 

If man, could foresee the future with certainty, 
nil the intellectual faculties, would be inetess, and 
would die awi^ by iuactivity. But future eveots 
Hfiay often be foreseen, generally, by persons who 
have not given themselves out (or inspired; thus in 
the writings of Rousseau of Geneva, may be found, 
not only obscure anticiimtions, bu( explicit presa- 
ges of the French revolution ; and this might easily 
be accounted for. 

/ill things which are to. happen in future, are 
truths. Why then should not a person who sin- 
eerely loves truth, not have forebodings of them, 
since they are homogeneous to that love ? 

Whoever knows the ruling passion of an indivi- 
dual, and should know it perfectly, might know be- 
forehand, how he would conduct himself in any gi- 
ven case- 
It is doubtless in such a manner, that the deity 
Ibreseea the actions of men. As the deity knows 
in the utmost perfection the characters of men, or 
their niling passion, that is to say, what they love 
above all things, he foresees in like perfection all 
their future actions; for in this ruling affection or 
Inclination of the soul, they are all inscribed: they 
are there as it were, bound up in embryo. 

In this manner the foresight of God, may be ve- 
ry %r£li reconciled with the freedom of man; a pro- 
blem li^hich has always been deemed insolvable. In 
order to foresee all the occurrences in the world, 
so far as they are not merely physical, but moral, 
it would be necessiry to know the ruling passions 
of uU men, dt Ica^t of all men in power, to perfec- 



tion, with all their possible ipodifi^ations. This is 
what no man can do ; but the deity can ; and is con- 
sequently omniscient and omnipresent. 

Whoever knows perfectly the character of a 
man, can lead him, with motives : the Deity there- 
fore governs the events of this world, and the trans- 
actions of mankind, notwithstanding all appearan- 
ces to the contraiy. 

A man cannot therefore accurately foresee the 
occurrences of a nation, because he cannot tho- 
roughly know all the men who have an influence 
upon its fortunes. From known data, only very 
general conclusions can be drawn, and this is now 
my purpose with respect to the republic of North- 
America. I am apprehensive that even these few 
preparatory considerations will be thought too ab- 
stracted; I ha&ten therefore to.my proper object. 

CHAPTER II. 

Europe maybe perfectly free y from the fear of being in 
future conquered by America, 

Our descendants are thi*eatened with being con- 
quered by the Americans, and particularly by the 
republic of North- America. My purpose is, to 
convince those of my fellow-citizens of this quarter 
of the world, who may read my book, that they have 
no need to pass sleepless nights on this account, 
and that they may go peaceably to bed every night, 
free from all concern for the future fortunes of 
their posterity. 

" America," says a German author, " is an oak 
upon a solitary mountain." This is probably a 
figure, drawn from th^Xforest^bending eloquciiccy of 
which anotiier German author tells us. I do not 
indeed exactly understand what this metaphor of 
an oak upon a solitary mountain means, probably 
because I am not well versed in the forest-bending 
eloquence ; but thus much I can perceive ; that it 
is meant to designate something vigorous, enei-ge- 
tic, herculean. Sec. &c We hear of nothing else, 
but of this youthRd national vigour, this national 
bloom, when America is spoken of. In the eyes 
of these vigorous statesmen, Europe, is in compa- 
rison with America decrepid^ with age, a doting 
cripple, &c. I wish that u^lon this subject some 
determinate ideas could be formed, and shall take 
the liberty to discuss the subject a little here ; 
though without forest-bending eloquence. The 
republic of North-America, exhibits at present, 
that is, in its youth, no proofs whatever of youthful 
vigour. It is rather the despicable sport of those 
European states with which it stands in any poli- 
tical relation. It is, if I may be allowed to use a 
trivial expression alternately cudgelled both by 
lElngland and France. Here then is a youth, in- 
competent to struggle with an old cripple ; this 
youth is indeed very prematurely unnerved. 

It will be objected that America is not yet suf- 
ficiently peopled to make herself formidable to the 
most powerful European states, and this observa- 
tion will be erroneous. If the geographical situa- 
tion of America be considered, it may very easily 
be proved, that four millions of men, at such a dis- 
tance from Europe, might resist the united attack 
of all the European states together, and become 
extremely formidable to those which have posses- 
sions in America, if other causes of which I have 
treated in the first part of this Work, did not palsy 
these four millions of people, in a military, and 
consequently in a political point of view. 

This national weakness is occasioned, by a want 
of youthful vigour. A youthful vigorous nation, is 
one whose citizens magnanimously sacrifice in 
case of needj their own interest, to the public good. 
In a vigorous nation ^Ytrj arm and every purse is 
stretched forth for the national honour, if it has 
been offended. In such cases the Americans stib- 
mit themselves to the insolent foreigners. Nor is 
there for them a^y thing else to do, seeing that 
their love of casj? prevents their forming llic»- 



selves into a serviceable nation^ militia, and tMr 
love of money has always made t htm refuse to pay 
an adequate number of soldiers. 

A nation, where luxiq7 consumes so many d 
the elements of power, must always remaia weak, 
so long as no radical reformation of manners is ef^ 
fected. Even the people are in America addicted 
to luxury ; even the lowest classes are accustomed 
to high living; aqircumstance, which weakens yet 
more the republic, and which occasions the enoiv 
mous importations. The vain women of the. tea 
ports, with the most impudent extravagance deek 
themselves out at a cost, which might clothe and 
pay twenty thousand mui ; and if thia.^iUca«»» 
gance is not quite equal to tliat of the European 
capitals, it is not because the passion for Inniry, 
but merely because the means of gratifying it,«ie 
wanting. In all the European countries ^herelio* 
ury prevails, the people at least, live frugafly^ 
hence fewer of the elements of natipjpai powerjie 
wasted, than in America,; and the nation i|m* 
bled to apply them to its defence. 

If the Americans manufactured for themidftt 
their articles of luxury, the nation would sot best 
much weakened, as the consequence would tJwft 
be an internal circulation of their productiua, and 
not their exportation to foreign lands. 

America produces only articles ofthefintiieces- 
sity ; such for instance as the matcrida for breads 
and as with these, she purchases articles of luxuiyp 
the consequence is great deamess ; and where detf- 
ncss prevafis, few operations can be effected, no- 
less there should come in from abroad a propor- 
tionable afiHuence ef money; this howefier cannot 
be the- case, in a nation, wher« amidst great ioxoryt 
the articlesof luxury, are purchased o£ Sbtdgnetu. 

These are the physical causes of the weakness i£ 
the American republic. But there are IVkenise 
moral causes for it, and it is clear, Uiaib witbsit 
them, theothei^ would not exist. In a cooiiBQBi. 
ty, where in general, the great object of life isBpak 
to consist in usury, there is little martial fice ia|p 
expected, and legions collected from amosif lim 
keepers, were never considered as fornucUMtf^^ 
shop-keeping spirit however in that auaatxtn^ 
tends even to the farmers: tliey too, think oCu^ 
thing but purchase and sale, and have debtaadci^ 
dit constantly before their eyes. 

The numerous fanatical sects likewise contn* 
bute in part, to thisunmilitary spirit. I bavencrer 
heard the quakers celebrated for their heroic spi- 
rit. Nor are the Mennonists distinguished as voy 
warlike people. The characteristic rulif^ pSMOB 
of all these fanatics is self-interest. The Prealif. 
terians and Independents, were very brave «ftdcff 
the conduct of Cromwell, and they perforssed tkc 
most, in the war of the American revolutum. Bqjt 
no magnanimous deeds of martial Talour, 
ever heard to be performed by the two before 
tioned sects, nor by Moravians, MethofistSt 
baptists. Baptists, Syncretists, Dulcinists^ 
or Quiestists. 

This complete want of all proud, sad 
spirit, would be salutary and laudable, i 
it should prevent attacks upon the rights and 
rity of a neighbour ; but it is penuciouft, 
ble, and mean, as it prevents resistftn<:e 
the usurpations of foreigners. Hence Ih^ 
cans are compelled to crouch before the 
to crouch before the French, to crouch 
Algerines, and by continual sacrifices, obtaa 
reigners to spare the remainder yet a^d« ~ 
The Amencans want a great stimulus to 
the glorious warlike deeds of their 
Every European nation has had its splendM 
like periqd, the remembrance of whidi " ^ 
the youth with noble enthusiasm. But wlia^ 
actions of their ancestors can the Americaiks 
to their youth ? The history of their revoluticniary 
war? But tliere again, are the officii IclCers H 
General Wasbingtonf a Usti^jj; ns^i^umcot* vludi| 
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if tbey should dsreopen the mouth to boa^t, idust 
iMtaiitly condemn them to shame and silence. 

No man is better acquainted with his nation, than 
Washington, and no man ever conducted himself 
Jbetter, according to circumstances. But he was 

EobabljT tired of appearing at the head of the af* 
rs of a nation corrupted in the grain, and alto- 
l^ether regardless of the general interest ; and as in 
%e long run even he might find himself unable to 
defend the political independence of the nation, he 
withdraws himself from a career, where nothing 
useful can be established. 

The Greeks and Romans are ridiculed by the 
Anericans, for not having understood! so well at 
tiiemselves, the art of money making. 

To form a warlike people* the youth should be 
hardened by gymnastic and tactical exercises, to 
tlie soldier's life ; and their souls should be inflam* 
#d by ancient historr, with the desire to achieve 
aimilar actions. But instead of this they are form- 
ed from childhood to usury, and their souls are in- 
flamed with a most ardent desire of money. 

Such is the people whom we are told to dread. 
Sot the Americans are represented as likely to be 
terrible to us, only in future times; for no man de- 
»ies that they are at present weak. 

But I do not even concur in this opinion ; for 
tfichr population will continually spread to the west- 
ward, and at the end of k thousand years, will be 
ynry small in comparison with the surface of the 
hud. Now, in order to carry on war, at^a distance, 
a concentrated population is absolutely ^necessary. 

To execute great military undertakings, a gov- 
ernment must possess a considerable coercive pow- 
er, and the subjects must be content to make great 
sacrifices to the public. I doubt whether this will 
ever be the case in America. A people desirous 
of conquests is generally very numerous in propor- 
tion to the surface of its country, and a conquering, 
is commonly a despotic gbvemment. In Ameri- 
ca there will be after the lapse of centuries, un- 
cleared land remaining jn plenty, and the govern- 
ihent will never be despotic. Nor will the spirit of 
tht people there, ever be warlike. 

The posterity of the present Europeans will 
therefore never have occasion to fear an attack 
from the Americans. 

C To be continued^ ) 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

TBDXAS PAIMt's KPI8TLES, TO THX PBOPLX OP 
THU UKITXD STATES. 

A hoarj drunkard, with each vice imbued, 
Malignaat, withoat wit, and without passion, lewd. 
Country Gaz. (J. S. Nov. 30ih, 1802. 

THE EXAMINER, No. 11. 

Tile iniimtite connection between Author Paine 

KJid Manager Jefferson, heing uncontroTertibly 

proved, by a rcferrence to letters and other docu- 

ments, no less than, by the well known fact> of 

present personai intimacy; and as, according to the 

oM proverb, '< a man is known by the company he 

keeps,' I shalU in the sequel of this examination, 

make a liberal use of these data. To express my 

<l6ep- rooted abhorrence at this connection, between 

tHc^ present chief magistrate of the American States, 

<X/nitcd thejr are not, but in name) and that 

^T^eping'thing caHed Thomas Paine, I have only to 

** bratid it with the ^changeable name of mean" 

nessj* ' and quote from Paine himself, the definition 

of that vice. There are in Paine 's writings, all 

sorts of slanderous and acrimonious epithets, 

an<) 1 wish no belter manual than fa^s works, to 

ap4-n out an ex?ct\ i may venture to say, a perfect 

^iit'icviption of Mr. Jcffcraon '* character. 

Sue wbdt li^ sAy» to $ir William Howe^ in his 
Oi<:is No. s-^^hich I li^Y^ t^kcn the pains to read 
since ^^c 9Q. 0^ r^ferr^ jt^ in his third epistle. 
^^MAJfJcJjid^jMOitUijy^gjr agreed in their de- 



termination of right and wrong ; 6ut there are cer* 
tain actions^ which the consent of all nations and 
individuals, hath branded with the unchangeable 
name of meannest* In the list of human vices, we 
find some of such a refined constitution, that they 
cannot be carried into practice, witliout seducing 
some virtue to their assistance ; but meanness hath 
neither alliance nor apology. It is generated in 
the dust and sweepings of otlier vices, and is of 
such a hateful figure that all the rest conspire to 
disown it." If the people of America will tolerate 
ID their first magistratet this monstrous alliance 
with such a hatefiil ^ figure," nobody ought to be 
surprized if all the rest of mankind ^^ conspire to 
disown them." 

But there is in America, I fully believe, a nume- 
rous secty who will not tamely tolerate this alliance ; 
they will make it the constant theme of censure, of 
complaint and of remimstrance, and whether their 
frowns produce any effect or not| their solemn pro- 
test win be entered of record. 

So early as July 1801, I find a record in the 
Port-Folio of jfoiir protest Mr.^ Oldschool, against 
the then current rumour, that Thomas Paine had 
been invited to return in a national ship to America, 
by the^rx^ magistrate of a free peopie* It is as fol- 
lows. 

^ If, during the present season of national abase- 
ment, infieuuation, folly and vice, any portent could 
surprise, sober men would be utterly confounded 
by an article current in all our newspapers, Ihat 
the loathsome Thoihas Paine, a drunken atheist, 
and the scavenger ot faction, is invited to return in 
a national ship, to America, by the first Magistrate 
of a free people. A measure so enormously pre- 
posterous, we cannot yet believe has been adopted, 
and it would demand firmer nerves than those pos- 
sessed by Mr. Jefierson, to hazard such an insult to 
the moral sense of the nation. If that rebel rascal 
should come to preach from mis bible to our popu- 
lace, it would be time for every honest and insulted 
man of dignity to flee to some Zoar as from ano- 
ther .5'0d(>m, to <* shake off the very dust of his feet," 
and abandon *< America." Strong as this language 
may seem, it is by no ir.jans too nervous for the 
occasion, for, of all insults that can be offered, the 
most flagrant are those, which assault the religious 
code, and offend the moral sense of a nation: and 
although " the first magistrate of a free people," 
has dared to commit this outrage against his coun- 
try — I >vill be bold to say, there is not a king, a 
consul nor a despot in Europe, who would have 
displayed so little delicacy and testified so little re* 
gard to ti)e feelings of his enslaved subjects. But 
we are free^ sovereign and independent^ and what is 
more, Thomas Paine, has come* by the invitation 
oi president Thomas Jefferson, " to preach from 
HIS bible, to our populace." 

It is not my design to remonstrate against this in- 
timate alliance, by the mere application of harsh and 
general epithets, to the character and conduct ot 
Thomas Paine. I can prove from various sources, 
that this man stands upon record, as a traitor to his 
trust; as a busy, officious and pestering medic r, in 
affairs with which he had no business; and that 
for these sins, he was publicly reproached and dis- 
missed fi*om office, by the American congress of 
1 779. I will prove further, that Mr. Jefierson could 
not be ignorant of this act of treachery, and that 
from that hour, he knew or ought to have known, 
that Thomas Paine could only disgrace any body, 
who cherished his acquaintance, or confided in his 
principles. 

In the Journals of Congress, vol. 3, Folwell's 
editicm, under date ITth, April 1777, is a resolve 
in these words* 

** Resolved, That the stile of the commiUee of 
secret correspondence be altered, and that for the 
future, it be stiled the committee of foreign affairs. 
That a secretary be appointed to the said commit- 
tcei with a salar/ of seventy dollars a month. 



w That the said secretary, previous to his enter- 
ing on his office, take an oath, to be adminibtcrtd 
by the president;" "Veil and faithfully to execute 
the trust reposed in him, according to his best skill 
and judgment, and to disclose no matter, the Inow- 
ledge of which shall be acquired in consequence of such y 
his office, that he shall be directed to keep secret.** 
" Also the oath prescribed for the ofiiccrs.of tl^e 
army," the latter clause of which is, " 1 fio swear, 
&c. fcc. that I will serve the United States in the 
office of which I now hold, and in any other 

office which I may hereafter hold, by their appoint- 
ment or under their authority, nviih Jiielity and 
honour, and according to the best of my skill and 
understanding." 

" Congress proceeded to the election of the said 
secretary, and the ballots being taken, 

Thomas Paine was elected." 

Here was an honourable and lucrative office be- 
stowed upon Paine, and I should like to hear from 
his own confession, who was the member of con- 
gress, that put him in nomination... .perhaps he 
docs not know, or has forgotten. ...Uc has not pro- 
bably forgotten the fable of the " countryman and 
the adder." How well he deserved tliis distin- 
guished mark of confid<;nce and trust, ^nd how 
sacredly he observed the oaths he took, whea 
sworn into ofiice, a few more refcrrenres to tha 
journals of Congress will enable us to discorer. 
Meantime I am, 
Your friendy 
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AK author's KVENINGS. 

FOR THE POUT FOLIO, 

FROM rHE SHOP OF MESSRS, COLOS AVD SPOitDBM. 

An original work, and greatly superior to the 
ordinary poetical trifles of the hour, has been put 
into my eager hands, ahd caught my roving eye 
with the daxxUng title of « The Meteors." This 
glittering name is not arrogantly assumed. , The 
following are like " the sparkles of a glancing' stetr.*' 
They are bright and beautifiil, ^nd thus gild my 
evening hour. 

I bought a borte; the owner swore 
He had no fault, was far from vlcloat: 
TbtM much was well, I ask'd no more 
liot choosing to be thought capricious. 

When, lo ! to my surprise, I find, 
Thisfaultlet* horse is almost blind. 
In hasre, I hie me back to meet 
My y<k%yi find him....** sir, this ch#tt 
Will never do; the nag's unsound. 
Has not an eye to see 4he ground:** 
Friend, quoth the man, as sharp as salt* 
Tis his fiM(^rtinie....not hisfault. 

The subject of Plagiarism has never been more 
merrily treated, than in the ensuing Ule, which 
not Marot, not La FonUine, not John Hall Steven- 
HOn, could have told with more aalTete, than our 
author. All is easy, all is animated. The v«rsiG- 
cation flows incmedebili knitate^ like tbe rivert 
described by Ciesar. 

A Poet being onet aeeas'd 
That many of ihe thoughts he ased 
Were stolbn; with patience heard his friealf 

An author likewise, to theenO* 

* 

•« That paragraph, I own. is Cue, 
But 1 can show you.lfine for line. 
From whence you every beauty tool^ 
*Tis in a most uncommon book 
Where every thought of yours, and bettei^ 
I lately found m old black letter.*' 

In vain the other urg'd his plea, 
That great wits eometimei migh» agrees 
•• Well, well, (he adds^ let truth prevail* 
It will apt s^il the following 
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Toiing Kitty frew to fa(r a miM, 
That Grandmama was miicb afra^ 
To trott the damisl ovt of vlew» 
Lest any mischief should ensue; 
Experience is the test of truth, 
The old XwAyprctI'd it in her jrotffAr . 
Ho, for good reatont she could brhigi 
Kept Kitty near h«r apvon ttriaf. 

Kow Kitty's grandftice was of misd^ 
He&traint, of whatsoever kind* 
Was wrong, except when he, in vain. 
Besought his dearest to restrain 
The gentle warblings of that tongotf 
On which most hony'd accent t hung, 
SweetS} too luxuriantly enioy'd, 
That long ago his taste had cloy'd. 
Thus, either party claim'd the art 
To guard fair Kitty's under heart. 

The old lady led a tiresome lifir» 
9or Kitty long'd to be a wife, 
And though full many a suitor camt 
Kot one could please the cautious dame 
Among the rest young Clodio strove, 
Tbafiur one Itatencd toliis love, 
Which fact once kiiowik»..tha youth no mora 
,X>ar'd set his foot within the door. 

The banish'd lover bore hit doom 
Like others, hMinbly, I preaume, 
That is, be wrote, aiid brib'd the inaid» 
Who all his if^!&<ff 4^!oMxconvey'd. 
His mistress, as his zeal deserv'd. 
The inUrcouree aftpuU prcMrv'd. 

But absence is a crael state, 
^is needless to txpatiace, 
And shew how, during this dread trial, 
Love measures time, unlilce the dial. 
My mus^ her story ne'er delaya 
By dwelling on the «< cetera*. 

A secret meeting was projected. 
And very speedily effected; 
n* was just about the break of day. 
When most good folks in slumber layt 
And Rettv's head, invention rtchHn, 
•ontriv'd the scene should be tiie kitebem. 

When down stairs tripping came thelad|r 
Her faithful swain wal there already.... 
What bliss !....But offered, ah! in vain, 
for IVay that moment slips his chain; 
lie hears a stranger's voice below 
And needs must let bis master know. 
Oncowrteoosdog! haei never heard 
Truth should «ot «AMy# be dedarM ! 

The echoing bark resounds above. 
And Prudence flies to succour Love, 
Sir Simon rOse, his Lady's will. 
To know whyTray can nor keep Stilt 
JTow Kitty, what thy trepidation ! 
Thy lover....and thy reputation 
In equaLdangar !....** Betty, say, 
Have you no plan....ne scheme...or wi^y^ 
To let this gentleman escape, 
And get ns fairly from the scrape I 
Ttnir master comes in anger hot,. 
Oh Clodio! I shall set thee ihotf' 

But Genius, when demanded most. 
Too frequently dHerts his post. 
So 'twas with Betty, whose desire, 
Thoegh simply to conceal the squire^ 
Could scarce accomplish it before 
Sir Simon thnader'd at the door. 

•' Hey day," said he, •• whafs here to 46 1 
What Kilty up! has Tray wak'd^oa/ 
And Betty too !....'iis very careful, 
I thought you women were more fearful I 
That noisy mastiff barks for tport, 
I've half a mind to hang him ror't, 
Uad but this pistol ball and powder, 
I'd make hioi yelp a little louder.'* 

But Beeleebub, or proverbs lie. 
Must have a 6nger in each pie. 
Iccsme into my lady's head,. 
That *be had better leave ber bed; 
So down she comes, and in shedasheSf 
Pool- Kitty turns as pale as ashce» 
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The old Udy easily believea 
She's not in danger from the thievet; 
For, if 5ir Simon should have found 'em. 
He must, ere this, have ta'en and bound 'emt 
. That fancy gave her no great fear. 
Another did, as you shall bear. * 

'Tis very odd. thought she, that mi^s 
Should be below so soon as this; 
What though we all imagin\r danger, 
lliat only makes the thing the straogeri 
Uncommon thieves, indeed, are those 
Which^ma/f« run the first to oppose. 

Sir Simon have you scared 'em, de^r? 

** My love, no thief have I seen here. 
That Tray is an unlucky cur...." 
** He is. indeed ! (quoih Betty,) air. 
To call my master up so early, 
And fright us all for nothing....nearlyi 
My dear young lady snatch 'd her gown. 
Ahd made me instantly come dovi n ' 
To hkle what most in hazard stood. 
And save what mduablee we could." 

'* But, (adds the old lady,) are you sur^. 
Since things are never too secure,, 
Tlie villains are not somewhere hid ? 
Which accident may heaven forbid." 

** I've search *d the place, my dear, all over« 
The devil a rogue can I discover *." 

«< Well, well. Sir Simon, he it set, 
BtH /'// searcn further, ere I go; 
Come Bettjr,...bear that light before. 
And every comer we'll explore: 
S'r Simon does things like a sloven. 
Suppose xveptep into that oooi." 

*^ La ! Madam, may I be so bold. 
That ov€n*%/uU as it can hold; 
They can't bt there; 'tis vain to seek..^** 
*^ Do, Betty, minU me, when I speak." 

Poor Betty from experience knew 
Prevarication would not do, 
And therefore hesitates no more 

But, trembling opes the oven** dooK 

Mo time to peep....4hat very minute 
Bounc'd out our Clodio, hid within it. 

To paint the general consternation. 
Would too much lengthen the narration* 
Kow, says my lady, loft;, you see. 
Pine works were here, exct:pt for me ! 

Pretty! •• Stop, stop," Sir Simon crlfs, 

•• I always gram you very wise; 

I own it, to my great disgrace, 

I ne'er had thought of such a place* 

The ov«M, it owst be confest, 

Was the i€ut place I should have guess 'd, 

And yet 'tis odd the thought struck you. 

Or any..... who'vb mot aaxN Tuaa* too." 

- Now friend, the bard accus'd, exclaim'd, 
Yon see the point at which I've aim'd* 
Tou would have borrowed from the store 
Had / not rummaged it before; _ 
Leave censure to the critic throng. 
Brother, we both are in the wrong. 



I have tLe greatest possiUe respect for the holy 
in&titutioQ of matrimony, and, with our modest 
MiltQn» 

Of the genial bed. 
With most mysterious reverence I deem. 

How often liare I exclaimed with the experienced 
SoIomoBt that two ewe better than enCy and how often 
hare I%e-echoedthe pensive remark of an apocry- 
phal writer) wboy with a sigh from his bachelor 
heart) informs us, that He^ who hath no wifcy 
wander^h up and down mourning. It is shameful) 
the Vicar of Wakefield would say, to continue 
single) and only talk oi population^ and none hut 
those, who are hardened ainners, and obstinately 
impenitent m the ways of celibacy, could approve 
of the following sarcasm at wedded UTe^ Let witlings 
joke, and let the gibing Gibbon sneer at the married, 
<* For my single selfy** I like to see Benedict and 
Beatrice in unison. I at>ominate the allegory of 
Louisai in the last ttansai and I copy the poem 



for ^ literary meHt> wljthput presummg \^ ^ 
my sanction to the satire. 

THE HO^EY MOON. 

Serene aud tranquil was the night. 

The n*ght that clos'd the summer day. 
And brilliant shone the Moon, and bright. 

And warm and tender wfs her ray. 

'* How like our lo\*ea,*' the husband cried. 

As on his arm Louisa hui>g..... 
Scarce had Louisa been a brtoe. 

And both were fond, and both wereyoimg. 

TWs Moon, bow lilte oar love, my dear. 
He said, and claap'd her round tl^ wi^^ 

Tis pure and perfect, and sincere. 
Tender and true, and warm, though chaste. 

Time 6ew.....the yonthfol pair agaift 

Enjoy *d at eve the stilly valei 
The Moon still shone, hut in the wane. 

Her form less round, her face more pat«» 



This too is like our love, myqu 

For though less radiant and less brigliti 

YetstVil o'er all this s}ilvan sceite. 
She sheds a soft and pleasing l^gh^ 

Lonisa bow'd her beauteous head» 

And )et a si^ escapMher breast; 
Perhaps the fhir one woold have said. 

She /iiV (Ae/iv« ^^ snooasAr *si«. 

Time lingfr'd, ret.again ihe fm 

The balmy breath of eve imbih'4> 
And now less perfect, yet still fsir. 

The Moon, alsa ! two horns descrlbU 

This too is love, LouUa says* '' 

The love, my dear, that life adomaV- 
Pcrfect, at tot, it .soon decays. 

Decays aM efkb, at-Ust, in HQa«lf 

I helieye it was Lady Montague, or the .aiitl|or 
of Ladjr Montague's letters, for their genuioeQ^ 
has been doubted by recent incredulity, fi(ho bi 
shewod us fashitmable specimens of Turkish^ott^ 
Her reraions, whether prose or poetical) wenit 
of much valtie, and are now forgotten. Whatos 
Sir William Jones has translated from the diiitKSi 
of the East will continue coeval with hasfam^ni 
the following ode will probably be los« only wilk 
that elegant Engtiah, in which it is remdered. 

A TURKISH O0E OF MESIHX 

2r4i9ilatedfy Sir mUiamryonem', 

Rear how the nightingales, on every spray , 
Hail in wild notes the susoet return of May t 
The gale> that o'er ypn waving aUpond hloMf «i^ 
The verdant bank wi(h silver blos»o^s stnp^nrss 
The smiling season dec^s each flowery glacie. 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spi ing will Ijpul^ 

What gales of fragrance soeot the vf nial 4sir ! 

Hills, dales, and woods, their loveUci: o^nal^b ^nW* 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day. 
When ruder guests shall banish gentle May I 
Even death, perhaps, our vaUies wUt lavsufte^ 
Be gay: too soon the Aowers of spring vitl j 



The tulip now its varied hue displays. 
And sheds, lika Ahmed's eye, celestial raja* 
Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true. 
The joys ef youth, while May invites, pnrsise ! 
Will not these notes your thnorQUS minds ^ 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring s^l 



The sparkling dew^lrops o'er t^ lillies ^^^ 
Like orient pearls, or like the beams of d&jr. 
If love and mirth your wanton thoughts mn^mms^ 
Attend, ye nymphs (a poet's words are u^e.^ 
While thas ]N>a tit beneath the trembling ^ti^dcj 
Be gay : too soon the flowera of spring will &4«w 

The fresh blown rose like Zeineb*s.checl( *£P^af% 
When pearls, like dew drops, gTittcr in' her ^«ra« 
The charms of yoath at once are seen sad pnati ' 
And natare sa)s. 'They are too sweet t0 laase^,' 
So blooms the rose; and so the bl ashing — ^»ltl | 
Be g»y{ too sooa the Bownrs^ ^riog wiii ; 
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Sc« joa aivraiDi^ks their Itivtf unfold. 
With rubies darning, atnd with living gold ! 
Whil« crystal flowers from weeping cloudfi detoeild» 
Enjoy tlic presence of the tuneful friend. 
Now. wh.le ihe wines are brought, the sofa's lay'd* 
Be giy. too soon the flowers of spring will f«id«. 

The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 
No more the rose-bud hangs her pensive head: 
The shrubs revive in vallies, meads, and bowers, 
And every stalk is dtadem'd with flowersi 
In silkeo roltes eatcK hillock stands array *d, 
it gay- too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 

Clear drops each mom impearl the rose^ bloom, 
Aad from its leaf the xephjr drinks pcvfumei 
'^ dewy buds expand their lucid store: 
^ this our wealth: ye dam&els, ask no more. 
Though wise men envy, and though foels upbraid, 
De gay: too soon the flower tf of spring will fade. 

The dew-drops, sprinkled bj the musky rale, 
Aie chang'd to essence, ere they reach the dale. 
13ie mild blur sky a rich pavilion spreads* 
Without our labor, o'er our favour'd heads, 
tet others toil in war, in arts, or trade. 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will jMe. 

Lftte>glooinj^ wwterchttt'd the ivlkiitif, 
*BiUSf>lifpAn arose, and all was fic^ir.. 
Soft io his reiffn the notes of love resound, 
jJ2nd Pleasure' rosy cup goes fi«eely roundi. 
Uett on the bank, which man ling vines o'ershacle, 
Begay* too toon the flowtta of spring will fadb. 

.Pi^ this fff4> \^ Crpm age to age r^mijm 

A true inemqrtaV of thi» Ipvely train, 
dome, charming maid, and hear thv poet sln^f, 
qf\^y^e\{ the rose, and he the bird of spring: 
I^ve hida him sing, and love wUl be obey'd. 
Bf ga^: too lopa the flowfira of sprinf wiU ftAe. 

CRITICISM. 

aEVIEW OF LYCEE, Ifcc. 
(Cofi^lmdfd.J 

Ljite; oth Coars it Liuraturc, Aneknm ei BMerne 
Pfur J. F. La Harpe. 13 Tom. 8v0. A Pftris, 
cheZ) H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libmire, Rue des 
PoitcTina, An 7 de Ui Republique. i. e. The 
Lyceum; on ^ course of Literature^ Ancient and 
Modem. 1600. 

His ciiticiftin on the history, ^ilosophf, and 
waoelUneoiis literature of each of the three pe- 
rn^ into wluch Jw . divides hia history, is much 
more short and cursory than that on the two other 
a^^ts* He treats- of the: Gr^ek and Roman hia- 
tprians under two claiao8^«:.ki the first he ranM 
HeitKlotua, Tbucydtdes^Xeno^oDr Liwjt Sallust, 
TacituBf and Quintus Curtiuw He gives a detailed 
«fiCOiuit of the merits and d^fectsof each; in which, 
if he haa bUen into any error, it is with regard to 
Tbacydidesy to whom he greatly prefers Sallust, 
mxt abnosl CTtry historian in the dass* Thucydides^ 
hix (he ancients, waslookad upon as a perfect model 
of fctsUMne wisdom and dignity. We think he has 
fiBiMde sesFeral yery just observationa in defence of 
tbe apeecbes in the ancient historians, which he 
|iAS employed a whole section to vindicate* His 
au^OttOOt of the bistorians in theaeeond class, though 
slKVty is suG^ent to ^pifc a very distinct idea of the 
•laamclcr of eachi andapreUy accurate notion of 
tJbeir naerits.aiul defects* In almost every instance 
him /isdg^aent is enlightened^ and may be trusted. 
ne profeaa^ to give but a superficial review of 
pliilosophyt which he could not expect, he says, 
U> rencle? equally interesting to his auditevs with 
lais other subjects. He examhies tha philosophy 
of Plmto; but, we thinks he has erred farther frpm 
Ikim plan in hia case, than in any other part of hia 
l>oolu Instead of examining the wrttinga of Plate 
m^m the subject of taste, he gives a detailed ac- 
ooaasit of his abstract Qotions,^ and metaphysical 
conjectures; in which much was certainly not to 
t>e foui^d the object of praise* Had he consider- 
ed Plaao, as we think it was the nature of his 
pbui to htie done} aa a mond and eloquent 



-^dter of' the firit claasv bt would hav^ been 
more interesting as well ae instructive. It is 
riither wonderful that it did! npt occur to so en- 
light,ened a writer, that here was a most proper 
place to deliver a criticism on dialogue writing; 
a species of composition, the nature of which 
has been less developed than any other, and of 
which Plato was the inventor. And it 'woiiid 
certainly have been very much to his purpoiie 
to have explained that exquisite art with ni;uh 
Plato conducts his argument, and which, not 
less than the charms of his style, renders him 
the most bewitching of authors. He next exannnts 
at considerable length, tlie philosophical writings 
of Plutarch, which he "aarmly recommends, and 
the beauties of which he very justly details. 
Cicero, of all the philosophers of antiquity, is 
he whose writings he most esteems, and he 
certainly points out their excellencies with great 
skill, and shews a very complete acquaintance with 
their contents, and a strong feeling of their merits. 
As to Seneca, with whom he closes his account of 
the ancient philosopl^, we rather think he has been 
l^d, from oppesitiou to Diderot, who affected to set 
Seneca above all writers, to undervalue that cele* 
brated author, who, though he has some defects of 
style, which have been enlarged upon, certainly 
possesaea the most dasding eloquence, and has a 
power of waining his reac^er upon moral subjects 
beyond any atithor almost with whom we are 
acquainted* 

Such is the plan of this author's critical remw 
of ancient literature. He shews himself te be vety 
thoroughly! aequamted tuiih st^ And though he is a 
warm, he is not a superstitious admirer of the an- 
cients. Th^ three first volumes of this work may 
he safely recommended as a body of just criticttm 
upon ancient literature,. more full and minute than 
anjr which has yet been presented to the public. 

We shall not be particular in our account of what 
he has done, respecting the two remaining periods 
of hia review. Indeed it will not be necessary, be- 
cause his mode of procedure is almost exactly the 
same in these, which we have seen it to be in the 
former. In the literature of the age of Louis the 
fourteenth, there is no epic poem to review; for it 
is only the literature of France, which our author 
considers in his two last periods. He proceeds, 
therefore, immediately to the drama. And, with 
the same minuteness which we described him to 
have employed with i*egard to the ancient dramatic 
poets, and even still greater, he analyzes and exa- 
mines each of the plays of Corneille and Racine; 
describing the circumstances in which they were 
produced, the success they had, the art of the poet, 
m such pieces, and all its excellencies and defects. 
He enumerates and characterises all the inferior 
>vriters of tragedy, during the same period; and 
then proceeds to comedy ; when, after a siiort ac- 
count of those who preceded Moliere, he dwells at 
f;reat length upon that author, and then, as he did 
n tragedy, gives a more cursory review of all the 
inferior comic writers of the agte of Louis the four- 
teenth. After this he colliders the opera of the 
same period, chiefly that of Quinault ; the odes, the 
satirical and epistolary pottry, fables, tales, pas* 
toral poetry a^d the differoit kinds of light poetry* 

The neSLt subjtfct is the eloquence of the age of 
l^uis the fourteenth. He mentions first, the ek>- 
•quence of the bar; and that of the deliberative kind 
m popular assembliea. But, though he thinks 
France did produce some speeimens in both these 
^inds at thc^t period, of no httle merit, he aUowa 

J hey were but few; and thut the cifoumatances of 
^rance were not fevourable to produce thein. He 
finds compensation in the eloquence of the pulpit. 
This he divides into two kinds; the (uneral oration, 
and the sermon. Andt after son^e obaervations on 
the earlier productions of both specittt^in France, he 
enlarges upon BossUet, as a model almost perfect 
inM^iario^yaiidMMtnion,iattiolait!tiV itovorai 



just and uncommon remarls are made ^n the na- 
ture of this species of composition. And every 
reader of taste will be pleased wHh the full develop^ 
ment which he has given us of the beauties of stile 
and thought in. Bossuet and MassilloQ. He allows 
that France had not much to boast of her historical 
compositions in the time of I^uis XIV. He is a 
great admirer of Bossi>et*s Discourse on Universal 
History: he praises Fleury's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory : and speaks with respect of some of the pro- 
ductionti of Vertot. He gives .a whole section to 
the consideration of memoirs; in which be men- 
tions, with particular praise, those of Jeaonin, of 
Villeroi, of Torcy, of Turenne, of Sully, the Let- 
ters of Cardinal d'Ossat, the Memdra of Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier and Molleville. «* But for the 
knowledge of men and of affairs^'' says he, " nothing 
can be compared, even at the greatest distance, witli 
the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz : *tis the most 
precious monument, in that kind, which remains to 
us of the last age. 

We can do little more than bardy name the dif 
ferent authors in philosophy, whom he baa criti- 
cised, and declare our opinion that his appreciation 
both of their doctrines, and of their talent in deli* 
vering them, is, for the most part, perfectly correct. 
The writers in metaphysics, whom he examines, 
are, Descartes, Pascal, Fenelon, Malebranehe,and 
Bayle. His account of Bayle is really valuid^le, be- 
cause it has seldom fallen to the lot of that man to 
be either praised or blamed, with moderation. 
Neither the metaphysics of Descartes nor Fenelon, 
perhaps, deserve all the praise which he bestows 
upon them. We are better metaphysicians in Bri- 
taud than they are in France. But it is pleasing to 
observe this learned and ingenious man, in the si-, 
tuation in which he is placed, so attached to the 
sentiments of religion and mondity, that he cannot 
help regarding, with venerationy every opinion, 
which has been employed with success in their de* 
fence. As writers in morals, he nan^ss Fenelon^ 
Nicole, Duguet, Larochefoucauld, Labruyercy an4 
St. Evremond. Most of his. observations on each 
of them are just and interesting. But his criticism 
on Larochefoucauld is the fullest which we remem- 
ber to have seen; and, though a lit^ more mcta<f 
physical acumen be wanting to the complete refw 
tation of that author's maxims, what he has said \\ 
highly valuable. A abort criticism on romances 
and tales concludes this part of his subject. 

Of the literature of the last period we have the 
criticism of the poetry only. He promises sonie 
additional volumes on the philiMophy of the eigh- 
teentli century. Into the poetry of this period he 
enters wish the greatest minuteness of detail. Nsi 
less than four volumes are emj^jred upon U. He 
begins with the Henriade of Voltaire, of which he 
is a great admirer. He Is too wise and too caadi^ 
not to admit its defects, but he contends that it faa^ 
niany, and great beauties; ated we think he dots 
prove that it has ^een, tti geaecal, undet-rated* He 
examines the tragedies of ¥olt&tre, inno^satihaB, 
itwo full volumes: and much j0ne instikiptiom imthaf: 
species of composition is to be feiiad in ih^mi -Itis. 
here, indeed, that we think this author chiefly es^ 
eels. He omits not the writers of th^ second class. 
And when he has thus fully di>l^ussed the tragic 
writing of this period, he passes on to the comedies* 
He first examines that curioua question, Ivheth^ tjdk . 
write a tragedy 6r a comedy be mostdiftcuh ? wher^ 
the reader will find several ingenious acid important 
observations. And then lie appreciates the merits, 
one after another, of the numerous comic writers o^^ 
this period. He examines, with gr^at jedgmentx 
^e nature and merits pf that new species of drams^ 
which was introduced into France by La Chaussfc;^ 
and which they sometimes call Comedi^ Mixte, 
sometimes Larmoyante, and criticizes wi^h hl^ 
usual correctness, the productions in that ki^d, 9f 
Voltaire, Diderot, and otliers. The last volume cpn- 
tains qrilicisma q% ti^c he^q^q ^4. q^.^ 9^ t^^a^, ui ^ 
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tlic different writer* bftfiese two descrlptlbnsy which 
*have appeared in France, during the last century. 

We cannot close this account of Laharpc's work, 
without mentioning a very eloquent discourse, pre- 
fixed to hit review of the literature of theeig^hteentb 
century, and delivered in the Lyceum in December 
1794; in which he describes, in the most glowing 
colours of horror and indignation, the persecution 
which literature had suffered during a few of the 
preceding years, and the utter abasement into which 
France Imd been sunk, with regard to every thing, 
the object of taste, reason, sentiment or virtue. 

** Shall our wretched tyrants," 8?ys he, *' be com-, 
pared to the men, who have effected revolutions in 
other countries ; and who, setting morality aside, 
were great men?" ** There is not one of ours," 
continues he, " and history will prove it, whom 
Cromwell would have employed as a sergeant in 
kis army, or a messenger to one of his offices*" 
" Methinks I sec them yet," cries he, *« those rut 
fians under the name of patriots, those oppressors 
of t3ie nation, under the name of magistrates of the 
people, mixing themselves among us in crouds, with 
their grotesque apparel, which they called exclu- 
sively that of patriotism ; as if patriotism must of 
necessity be ridiculous and impure; with their 
coarse accent and brutal language, which they 
called republican ; as if grossncss and indecency 
were so essentially republican ; with their haggard 
cx>untenance and wild and troubled eyes, the witness 
#fan evil conscience, throwing around them looks at 
once stupid and threatening, on the instruments of 
the sciences, of which they did not even know the 
Mames; on the monuments of the arts, which 
Were so strange to them ; on the busts of those 
great men, the mention of whom had scarcely ever 
reached their ears t and one would have said, that 
the sight of alt that literary pomp, of all that inno- 
(ccnt luxury of all those riches of taste and genius, 
rouzed within them that sullen and ferocions hatred, 
that internal rage concealed within the darkest 
doublings ^ self-love, which stirs up in secret the 
Ignorant and ill-coMitioned man against every 
thin^T) which is more valuable than iiimself." 

It is certainly an objection to this book, that the 
part of it which treats of modem litetature, should 
be confined so exclusively to that of France. It 
cannot be so interesting to Englishmen, -as if it had 
been mixed with criticisms upon the favourite 
authors of this and the other countries of Europe. 
And we should think, scarcely so interesting even 
to Frenchmen themselves. We suspect, too, that 
it will appear tedious to the readers, who seek only 
for amusement in books« We are preUy certain, 
however, that the person, who wants to t>e inured 
to habits of accarate investigation, and to have his 
judgment exercised, in just decision^ concerning 
the objects of taste, will not find f^uh either with 
the number of the subjects of judgment, which this 
«Qthor has brought forward, or the minuteness, 
with which he enters into their merits and defects. 
Tet, it is, perhapSjto be granted^ that there is a diffu- 
«0Q rf idle b the book, which spins it out to a 
greater tegth th«i is necessary* But this is the 
character of French composition : and an English 
Writer of tolerable merit generally condenses more 
thoughts into one page, than the very best of the 
French putinto two. But then this nervous Eng- 
liilHnan vrill not h«v9 all the flowing softness in his 
periods, without which a Frenchman would not be 
read. And those of our authors who study this 
delicate accomplishment, haTe, in general, all the 
*diffttSio& of a French writer, without his vivacity. 

It is certainly no little praise to say of a French- 
te^, who has passed through all that has happened 
in. that coaotry» for a few years, before and since the 
revolution, that though intimately connected with 
the pvnifAp^lfi^'iosophists of tlie age,and even,«tane 
pcnoi.partiail^ infected with their detestable princi 
pies, he very soon perceived, ann nanfullj retracted^ 
his erwr ; and Hms suffered if# mestiiff either of OictrA > 
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/antOsticaliasief «r aiomhmih tUentiousncMs Urtmatn 
on his mind. And it is surely a pleasing considera- 
tion to persons rf every country, that a man is now 
employed to instruct the inhabitants of Paris, with 
ai taste, formed upon the pure models of ancient 
Greece and Rome, mad the best productions of the 
former days of French literary glory, who has the 
utmost contempt for the weakness of that pretended' 
philosophy, which has turned every thing upside 
down, and the greatest abhorrence of its tendency, 
and who understands and values the solidity and 
truth, as well as the salutary influence, of those 
venerable doctrines, which unite the heart of man 
to the author and to the partners of his nature 

THOMAS PAINE. 

plie tnbieqiient article it deicripiive of on«, wko, in a bU] 
of indictment, found by a grand jury of the universe, 
might be described, as tus common disturber or 
MA t IONS. Thomas Paine is a perpetaal rebeU not only 
a foe to Christianity, but to civil obedicHce, not only an 
enemy to subordination, but to society. His favorable 
reception, among Americans, would foully tarnish our 
national honour; for it is notorious that men of his amn 
jaeobkucal eompUxhmi and zealots for the propagation of 
hU cnm theoritM, have long since abandoned the degraded 
num, though they strive to ditseminats the opinioiis of 
lihsjhetioiu ortfcr ] 

Before Paine fled from England to receive the 
fratenial hug of the regicides of Francef he made 
a house in London called the White Bear, in 
PicadiUyi his usual place of residence* The 
houac« whkh was a respectable one, became so 
notorious on account iji Paine's visiu, that the 
landlord was not only under the necessity of abso- 
lutely /or^idUfn^ the Infidel to enter his door^ but to 
circulate handbills acquainting the public that 
Thomas Paine was no longer suffered to visit tht* 
White Bear. Paine's character in Paris is well 
known to have been so despicable, even among 
those that belonged to tlie same partj^ that his compa- 
ny was avoided like the presence of a person 
infected with the plague. He never associated 
but with the meanest and lowest of the scribbling 
tribe; indeed he was suffered to associate with 
no others. Frequently he was found rolling and 
tossing in the streets, in a state of hiloxication 
that astonished the Parisians unused to such 
spectacles of human depravation; they called him 
the English Ourang Outang. One evening Paine 
was caught in this disgraceful state^ and ^a& 
conveyed to an exhibition of wild beasts, kept 
near* the Palais Royal, where he was displayeo 
during his state of intoxication, in a cage, along 
with a bear and a monkey, to the^no small amuse- 
ment of the Sans Culottes* This happened in the 
year 1797, when a Mr. Benjamin Sword, a 
respectable merchant of Glasgow, was in Paris, 
who was present at the spectacle. Mr- Sword 
afterwards dined in a select company of Scotch 
gentlemen, where the unfortunate Thomas 
Muir was present, as also Tom Paine. The author 
of the Age of Reason in a few hours got so com- 
pletely besotted, that they were under the 
necessity of having him dragged out, and convey- 
ed home to his lodgings in a fiacre. It was solely 
at the request of Mr. Sword, tltat Paine was invited 
as even Muir, his fellow sufferer in politics, was 
too much of a Christian to relish the conversation 
of such an infidel. 

For the. last eight years our hero existed in 
Paris solely on the charity of the booksellers, 
who employed him a few hours in the morning, 
the. only part of the day during which Paine was 
sober, in correcting the press. His lodgings were 
frequently in some cellar^ in some remote lane oi 
the citr, and frequently he has been known to be 
so reduced as to be under the necessity of serv- 
ing the Parisian Poissards to o^ and clean their 
sfiell/shl This description of Paine may appear 
to some to be exaggerated, but so far from that, 
it conveys hut a very foiat idea of the miser/» the . 



filth and the cmtetnpty which attended the author 
of Common Sense during his residence in Paris; 
indeed scarcely any words can paint the wretched 
life he usually led. It was not until the arrival of 
Chancellor Livingston, that Paine was honored with 
the visit of a single respectable American. The 
attention which our minister paid to this inJUtel^ 
not only astonished, but even disgusted the Court 
of the First Consul. It gave to BcHiaptrtc bats 
very conteniptible idea of ihe talents oi Mr. Living- 
ston. When the chancellor was first introduced to 
the First Consul, the latter received him wid\ tl« 
coldest indifference. Talleyrand observee fioBS« 
parte'a behaviour, and took the opportunity of 
informing him that Mr. Livingston was a charac* 
ter Ihat held the first reputation in the United 
States. ^ He may hold what n putation be maj, 
(said Bonaparte) I know mankind as well as moat 
people, and ihe conduct of that American certainlf 
does not impress my mind with the most &vonUr 
opinion." The public ma/ rely upon the corrtd* 
nessof this obser>'ation of Bonaparte respecting Mr. 
Livingston. It was received directly from aMn 
Laptgare, a Frendi gentleman of the greatest 
respectability, i^d an intimate acquaintaace cf 
the chancellor's, who resides near Hwlion, in 
the state of New* York. Mr. Lapigare had the 
perusal of a letter from Paris which contained 
the observation. Had Mr. Lapigare been a 
Federalist, the democrats, no doiifot. would iinine* 
diately insist upon the story being a forgery; but 
as Mr. Lapigare is well known in the state where 
he resides, to be a warm Jeffersonian, no such con- 
clusion can be drawn, nor wiU Mr. Li^i^re denf 
hjs having said so, and he added, at the same 
time, that the countenance which Mr. LWmgsXon 
gave Paine, in his opiiiion, was the cause of iu 

How humiliiating is it to Americans to be told 
that the fourth of July was celebrated by their 
minister and their countrymen in Paris, by giv- 
ing a public entertainment to the greatest injdelm 
earth I 



STATISTICAL REMARKS. 

The number of the inhabitants of a country ordf 
is almost renewed every thirty years; amdt la a 
century, the human race. is renewed' thrfce imtSk 
and one third. ) / - * -.t . ■ • 
. If we allow three gelhenltibns for a centoiy, mi 
suppose the world to be only five tho^isand 
hundred years fM, there appears to have bee* 
hundred and aeventy-one generations since tiie 
ation of the world to the present timet <Hie h\ 
and twenty-four since the deluge, and fiftfu-tlvi* 
since the Christian aera; and as there is not a ~ 
that can prove its orign even so far back aa 
peror Charlemagne, it consequently Mloivs 
the most ancient families are unable to tf««a 
origin farther back than thirty generatsosas. - 
few indeed can trace so far* without divini^ i^ 
fiction. ^ 

Out of one tliousand infants* who are 
the mother, about three hundirrd die ; c»f tJkkm 
number, committed to the care of stran|^ 
it is calculated that five hundred perish. 

Among the one hundred and fifteen deaychpy 
may be reckoned one woman in child-btfti^ 
one of four hundred dies in labour. 

The small-pox, in the natural way, usaiRlljr 
off eight out of one hundred. 4 

By inoculation, one di«s out of three 

It is remarked, that more girls thaix 
the small-pox in the natural way. 

From the calculations founded on tbe 
mortality, only one out of three lliimiawil 
hundred and twenty-six reaches the a^e a€ ose 
dred, 

More people live to a greater age in 
ations than in those whicla are lover. 
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The probability is, that a Dew bom child will live 
tQ tbea^e of thirty -four yeamand sixjidonths. 

Years. Years. Months. 

l^batoneof 1. will live 41 9 

3 45 7 

5 46 4 

10 44 9 

A person of 1 5 4 1 6 

20 -38 3 

34 35 5 
30 33 3 

35 39 8 
40 36 < 
45 33 O 
30 30 II 
JS IT 
60 U H 
65 U 5 
70 « 11 
7J 6 8 
80 4 10 
85 3 3 
90 2 

The .proportion of the deaths pf women to those 

•f men is, one hundred to one hundred and eight ; 

the prubaMe duration of a man's life is sixtjf years. 

, Married women live l<niger than thoae who are 

aot married. 

By observAtioos made during the space of fif^f 
years it has been found that the greater number of 
deaths has been in the month of March; and next 
to that, the months of August and;September« In 
November, December* and February, there are the 
fewest deaths* 

l-AW INTELLIGENCE. 

Pearce ^. Luckficld. 

Mr. Erskine stated the case for the plaintiff; his 
client was fin attorney, who lived in Fitzroy-^qviarc j 
the defendant was aGerman, a musical instrument 
maker, connected with the house of Longman and 
Broderip : the jury, (from their frequent attendance 
in that court) must be aware, that those attomies, 
who were proved to have misconducted themselves 
in their profession, were always punished with pro- 
per severity ; it was, therefore, but just, that those 
who conducted themselves uprightly, shot Id, by the 
rcrdict of a jury, protect their characters from 
malicious slanderers; his client had been, called 
upton hy a Mr, Fountain, to draw the will of Mr. 
Mason, a publican, who lived in Tottenham Court 
Rodd) but who was then in such a bad state of 
health, that his death was daily expected. He af - 
cordiogly went to the house, but was obstructed, as 
mt|ch as possible, by Mrs. Mason and the defen- 
dant, from seeing the sick man ; he, however insist- 
ed on admittance, took Mr. Mason's instructions, 
and drew his will. In conseque^tce ofthi?, t[he 
defendant, who was on the most intimate terms of 
friendship (if it was nothing more than friendship) 
wf£h Mrs« Mason, quarrelled with him, abused him, 
an4 ^Id him, in the presence of other persons, 
•* tbat he was no attorney, but a p^tty-fogging scoun- 
dr^ij that he had drawn his own will, and not the 
will of Mr* Mason, and that he came there to help 
to rob Mrs. M(ason of her property.*' Such 
wor4s as these, spoken of an attorney, were clearly 
Actionable; an4 when they were said of an honest 
man* acting faithfully in the discharge of his trust, 
it waa the duty of his client, who possessed a cha- 
ntcter aDd who valued it, to bring a slanderer of this 
deacraption, before a jury of his country, and give 
him an opportunity of justiiying his expressions, if 
they are true, under the penalty of being recorded 
as a iiand^rer^ should they appear to be false. 

Mr. Fountain, the first witness for the plaintiff, 
aaid, that he was related to the late Mr. Mason, and 
had been a «choo/-feWow oThis ; that, hearing he was 
ill^he called at hii/)^'^^^^' ^oac^ hlo)) UutVab told he 



had gme to Fulham; not belienng this stoi7, he 
forced his way to bis bed-chamber, and found him 
in a dying state. He was much shocked at this 
discovery, and after some little conversation with 
him, he sent for the plaintiff to take Mr. Mason's 
instructions, and draw his will. When the plain- 
tiff came to the house, he was opposed by the de- 
fendant and Mrs. Mason; he, however, drew his 
will, and an altercation afterwards ensued, in which 
the defendant used words to the effect of those 
stated by Mr. Erskine, from the declaration. 

A Mr. Spencer, a surgeon and apothecary, (who 
attended Mason) and a Mr. Thompson, swore po- 
sitively to the expressions having been made use of 
by the defendant; but it appeared, that they rather 
proceeded from passion, and the irritation of the 
moment, than from any deliberate malicious 'inten- 
tion of injming the character of the plaintiff in his 
profession. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury in mitigation of 
damages. He thought mere nomuial damages 
would meet the justice of the case* 

Lord EUenborough told the jury, that the words 
were qlearly proved to have been spoken, and that 
they were actionable. It was the province of the 
jury, hbwerer, to proportion the damages, they 
should give, to the injury sustained, and to thp cir- 
cumstances of the case. It appeared to him, that 
those expressions rather proceeded from sudden 
passion than deliberate malice....Verdict for the 
plaintiff; damages 101. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

An article of nautical import, found under the 
head of iiuropean intelligence, suggests anhumor-i 
bus combination. 

October 20. This morning dispatches, said, to be 
of importance, arrived fx/^rc:^^ to admiral Davies, to 
be put on board a fast sailing vessel directly. They 
were instantly put on board the Nimble Cutter^ U^U- 
tenant Jump. 

ANECnOTS FOUyOED ON FACT. 

A few days, prior to the late election, while the 
trade of being be citixenized W9S driving apace, one 
of the people, called Irishj having a brother, who 
had applied for a certificate, took the trouble to 
wait upon the proper officer, for the purpose of ob- 
taining it. His business being made known.... 
the officer enquired the reason why, his brother had 
not come in persoa for the certificate I ** To tell you 
the truth sir," (says Patrick) ^ my brother is 
too drunk to come, and as I did not wish him ^x- 
posed, I thought tiest to come myself. Well, but 
!k)mebody certified t'other day, that your brother 
was a person of good moral character, and of course, 
a sober man." By Jasus, said Patrick, if they had 
known him, as well as 1 do, thefy would have been ' 
clear of certifying aay sikch thing. 

Citizen Gallatin is supposed to be calculaUng 
the amount of our losses at New-Qrleans, and anx- 
iously inquires of the Spanish intendanty why he 
« stops df veeUp* 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Amid the difficulties of his public duty, lew thtngt che»r 
the Editor mere than such spprohation and snch advi<;e» 
as Uie following] 

BXTVACT or A LBTTEa TBOM A VaaJLAASLS VJ^XSITO UT 

vbnmst;.vakxa. 

I know not what to reply to your invitation to 
write, oci:^sionally, in your paper. When my 
mind is warm with old-fashioned sentiments, I am 
some^mes ready to wi^h tha^ they wepe communi- 
cated to the public ; and, on the other hand, when I 
reflect on the frequent ignorance, stupidity-, and 
bli^Uue^^ 9f the sp^trcign people, and the extciit . 



to which they are apt to carry Iheir resent ments% J 
am afraid to have any thing to do with them. For, 
if I should happen to differ in opinion from any 
of their favourite demagogues, or if my senti- 
ments should be found to be not perfectly Gallo- 
republican, 1 might be calumniated in the Aurora; 
and though it is sometimes necessary that a chim- 
ney sweeper, or a scavanger be knocked down, yet 
a gentleman is loth to approach such filthy perso* 
nages, for. fear of being soiled b)r their soot and 
mud. I am glad that you have never promised to 
publish an impartial pa])er. I approve of your ge- 
neral plan, and of that variety of patter, by which 
you strive to allure squeamish readers, but lam 
afraid you must depend chiefly on your own stores* 
as I suppose it would be difiicult to find, at presents 
many assistants. I am sometimes diflident of the 
propnety of admitting Latin, even though it has 
the advantage of not being understood, for as to 
French, it is quilt; another thing, fceing the lan- 
guage of rcpu1)Ucans« I think all apology for your 
assumed nameof Oldschool, js unnecessary in an 
age, in which Mcssidor^ and Fiortal^ duo-dt\ tri'dLYdk* 
are reckontd elegant compounds; for if it be legal 
and agreeable to jacobin principles, to stkch Greek 
and Latin togetheri in the clumsy manner of the 
Taylors, who compiled the new French Calendar, 
it cannot surely be improper to combine two pure 
English woids, even though they are plain and in- 
telligible. In a country so slow to reward useful 
labout', and so frequently ungrateful for actual ser- 
vice, it is impossit»Ie accurately to predict the fu- 
ture fortune of your work. But, if you can procure 
active and sincere friends to circulate it in other 
statea, specially to the eastward, it may in time« 
force itself into public notice. But you will not 
expect to find many subscribers in this state, which 
is so deeply inimersed in jacobinism. Many dis- 
appointments and inconveniencies must be expectr 
ed, and you must fortify your spirit contemptuously 
to disregard the insolence of impertinent vlictation 
and the abjectness of timid counsels. You are 
right to insist on payment in advance, lest to all otlier 
inconveniencies, that of bad debtors should be 
superadded, and such are apt to abound in an age 
of so much liberty. 

1 am, 

With sincere esteem, yours* 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO COBR^lSPONbENTS.; 

The communication^ from afriend% of some loose 
sheets of the London Magazine, for July 1802, is 
very acceptable. Our poetical department will be 
enriched by tlie supply, (rom which some choic% 
selections, will speedily be made* 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers at Boston, Salem, New- York, 
Baltimore^ Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston a94 
Savannah, are thanked by the Editor, for. their 
prompt and punctual attention to his wishes, if it 
were not for the liberal subscriptions he receives 
from many literary characters, in the above indi- 
cated places, not a moiety of the ocdinary expenses, 
even of printing thp Port Folio, could be dis- 
charged from the funds of the establish men^t. 
A literary paper, without the gain^l aid qf 
advertisemenia, relies for its support upon distant 
sobscrtbers, a general ctrcylatton, apd regular re- 
ceiptSA Gentlemen, who wish to read our Third 
volume,, will please to give the Editor early notlce>, 
and he hopes that all who c^e indebted Cor past 
Port Folio's, will have i\yt justice to cancel our ckim^, 
and that all, whp choose to cncouxage the futvii^ 
publication,^ \yiJA hayq ihfi \ijicij;fiitv i<^ j^^jv '\\^ y^. 

**-'^ Digitized by LjdOgle 
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FOR TBE FORT FOLIO. 

(VkOM TRB AVTT-9KMoeaA.T.) 

[In x\t Mputota ibrcidumofOvt^, the ct&itical re«3er will 
infttantty remcnibcr tha original of the following, aiwi 
the mer« English reader may find, in some of the miscel- 
lanies of the d^, a tranalation, wa believe, by the cde- 
brated Mrs. ArftA BaKv. In the Anti-Democrat, a 
Bliltimore paper, conducted by Mr. PaaNTiss^ the fol- 
lowing ludicrous letter, supposed to he addressed to a 
philmafSie personage, by ^ jetty mistress, has made us 
laugh and sneer at retubUcak moral ityt and o«r readers, 
the jitccvKitT oaiiTLcMtif of the cduntry, will find, in 
the enauing verses* fnih food, to feed ftnd lAcreate their 
«ontempc for demoerdti€ imfiotiyre.^ 

PHYLLIS TO D«M?-PHOO»^ 
, Ani iok^ DKMo-phoon, he for ^bom I liv*, 
♦ne thought to hii distracted Phyllis cjive ? 
Not more the wretch, sad victim of disease, 
Ta night's pain-kngthen'd gl6om, rejoicing «ce*, 
The mom succeed, than I thy letter sweet, 
Whicli as 1 read, my tears fast 6owing wet. 
Not the wild Arab mdre delights to hear, 
, The file's hoArst murmur, bursting on hiseiir, 
Whcn^^ith the desert's sultry blast oppf est, 
Itis faii^ting heart scarce beitts wUhln his brtast^ 
Than I thy name; ^uick starting at the sound* 

She childreti dtop their sporty hnd croud around ; 
ur youn^t hope still asks, with ceaselesii bawi» 
»f Papa send dbodies to his nttle Sail" 
, And darhng Tonfi inlcjbires ^ith ^l^ge'rldoi, 
%yo<i Mdalsb sent the (>t>6in1s*d bbbki 
silent 1 mWe-ihis early prdbf sb true, 
TJiat the lov'd boy \i\ all re^eiJibt^ y^ , 

W«y tfbytMiott, cH^Hn^ti(i6^,tiia>^1!6W^ 
^Those luscious hours) We past ^ Gklliii's ihoi^7 
They come tob ^uttly at her bUsy Ual<^ 

let me hasten to Ibr^et tbeih cdl. 
%nou^h the &betin)g: Visions of the Ittghk 
By faticy bred, present tbefe tb ibjr sig^ 

To rex my soul. Thy rieep-imagM'd dbarhih 
/"With joy I vibw, and stretch my lonjging art)4s 
In Vain lo i^sp thee ; Yanishiii^ in air 
Thy form (fiMohek and leaves me b despidr $ 

1 wake to tuiguisk and to hopeless love, 

And the fierce fires of mad'nidg passion pift>vib 

vSttR.wfR thtm iMrlcss tempt power's lott'ring 
hetghti a, , ■ 
ifow sad pTesagesnli tte with affright*— 
If ethiftks 1 see the storm already Iow*'r, 
In vain &Q\k Lincoln scribbles by the hour, 
His leaden sheet, froiii truth and reason free*— 
- Alas ! no J&gia ^iii it prove to thee, 
To guard thee fipom an injurVI people's hate^ 
Or tlie low murmurs of the good and greaU ' 
Thy ruin's plah'd, and if Tm not i^staken, 
^ Aurora^' lies will hardly saye thy baf;on» 
llo more Duane dares cry out ^* Rats; Rats; Rats }" 
The Scotchman's ready with his bag or cats. 
An, ail coftspure to push thee from thy scats 
f— Pet^r in time secure a safe retreat* 
Then quit the chair, return to M— — -, 
And let the cursed feds at others bellow* 
•Resume the <* Notes," zxi^^^l philosophise s 
Or write a book to prove the mammoth si&c* 

Relieve me love, not all who boldly dare, 
As soldiers merely, the grim ranks of war, 
Are fit for Consuls; the imtutor'd hand 
.Of nerveless science, never could command ; 
Nor everv Wight, whom wild ambition fires, , 
Is maac tor that to which his pride aspires. 
Rerat* mber Phaeton. He kneels forlorn. 
And sues to guide the chariot of the morn. 
With boding ears, unwilliog to his prayer. 
The father-god consents ; he bids prepare 
The fiery steeds and anxious marks the way 
Himself. The son, impatient of delay, 
Springs to the gorgeous seat and whirls the lash; 
Swift up the steeps of Mf the coursers dash ^ 



Alas! hot l6ntthey hbW their desihie^ 
To keep the track Phston plies his fon;e 
In vain, unconscious of resistless might, 
The steeds impetuous urge their d^vioue fligkt; 
To curb'Ch^ir fury Once again he strains ; 
Wild with despair he drops theflOtfting reina. 
More widely now mimiiidrul of the goal, 
They blaj^ along and steer to either pole* 
Now btimlftg downwards to the earth they bead 
In circling wheel, and now to heav*n ascend. 
Quick ftinhing flames the tow'ring forest fires s 
Sublitofe in air they curl theirsmoky spires. 
The hsiplet^^ wood-nymphs, impotent to save, 
DiSbrder'd, shrieking, seek the sheltering cave e 
Par from the shore old Ocein's cremblin{ title 
Receding, leaves a sandy desert wide ; 
From snow-clad motmtains swelling torfefets fotiili, 
And frighted nktibns dreed th« general doom* 
Jove, bending, hears their ssdiy piteous cries, 
Gr&si>s the red bolt and switt to vengeance fiies | 
High from the glittering car his hghtning burl'd 
The wretch whc^ madness would have fir'd a world. 
Tatlght hi experience hadst thou shunned hie fate, 
Ah me! how much I fbar 'tis now too late! 

But, grant that thou art all that's truly great. 
With strongest arm can wield the helm of state; 
Lov'd by the worthy, by the worthless feared** 
t)>oes merit always meet its just reward ? 
How oft ha& blushing virtue seen withstood 
The patriot's etforts for his country's good^ 
Beheld indignant the unworthy mind 
Blast tue fair wreath that glory had entwin'd ; 
With ithxk bedew'd the heroS stulptiR^d bq^ty 
A^ ^hatter'd ruin prostrate in the dust* 
Witness great Cincinnatus, once ador'd ; 
iftbthe's Brightest gem confess'd and honour's ford* 
'Twas not enough that all her ibes he foil'd ; 
Still for his much lov'd Rotne he watchful toO'di 
Fiirst in dread war, and first in smiling peace; 
His, every virtue which the man may grace* 
iTet envy labours to destroy his fame. 
Nay, e'en base Romans live, who curse hit name* 
Europe's vile outcasts tooliave spit their gall-— 
And thy man-mistress, Paine^ the first of all. 
That name appals me^«— «it his wiondrous birth, 
Dogs howl'd, owls screech 'd, and horror seiz'dthe 

earth; 
Wild bom the dooizenB of murky hell ; 
Convulsive laughter burst vrith hideous yeO ; 
Thepins'notisdugofbase malignky 
The squallid bantling ftsd ; with leering eye 
Falsehood approached to bless har fiiv'riteeoBf 
And vice exulting mkri^'d him §at her own* 
■ * ' ' - 

Why do my thoughts to other objects mana-* 
Let me not think, but how to woo thee home* 
For thee I sigh, and thy long absence moun^ 
O haste then to my arms ; return, return* 
Oft do the beauteous pledges of our love 
Disconsolate around their mother movey 
With whining sob demand their father dear, 
Till bread and butter dry the glist'ning tear. 
Thy faithful serVants frequent ask me when 
From the greMt tovn thou will come back a^ain'; 
Old Gudjoe cries, to duty's bidding true, 
^V£k> make the paper peak, do missy, do; 
'^ Tell massa quick come home; now he no here, 
(( De corn field neber see de overseer; 
^ Him all day slcepin in de fodder-house 
•* While neg*jr wdi<kin; him no wort a loiise* 
^ Him Ofteil wld'&tant Dinah in de barn ; 
^' I peep on^ day ; dey no go dere for com ; 
^ I no been hab u'lh. tfut I bet a guinea, 
^^ 'Fore Christmai^ hekt, she hab a pickininny**' 

Where vrill Demo-j^ocfa auch enjoyments &)d, 
So unalloy^, as those he left behind I 
His the calm day, and b^is the blissful night; 
Elach hour began and ended with delight* 
Bright was my mofn and bright my noonoriffe; 
O blesa tU eve* aftd make a happf wife ; 



Whit stiH remains, from care, from cnty ffe*, 
Wen pleas'd I'd pass, content with love and thei^ 

rOtT-SCRIPTUX. 

The blind mare's dead, and I have sold her s|fii^ 
To buy some clouting—/ shall ioen hf /»> 

tC^R rWS PORTFOtiQ. 

The night is silent and the moon shines t\m^ 
AthI all the scene is grateful to my toul; 
No iffore the voice of pleasure grates my ear. 
No joya for one contains the sparkling bowl. 

To this lone spot, by melancholy led* 
With heart o'er charg'd ^^ recolleoted ills; 
Here, where thou liesttmy friend, Til make my M, 
And shield thy grave from night's opprcs«ve chiljk 

Tlvlis on a nigiit Kke this* this siMe moon tem'A 
Hither we catAe, our hearts with tadncss frangjltf \ 
I illark'd my Henry well, his soft eye stream'^ 
Ae OS hi t Emmk% Una he fdndly thoogkl.^ 

The turf, th«t lightfy fMf^ises on ItUt bi«iBf» 
fiai not beeA bach'd with many nn^vtoii^d^ 
Ere Henry's grief had withered him to rest^ 
Aftd hem he ttefepis where Itfte tilt «ddtt»8e Sfelpb 

'«£U!£T£D POETK A 

TARODT 

oiv •f^vn»'v ar<eejrr^Qr jnv 9^RYsmw* 

Her father lov'd #teii-^ got dnmk wMi wmi 
Captain, he'd cry, oome tell bs your adventorea 
From year to year; the scrapes, intrigues, andiso&i^ 
That you've been vera'd in* 
I tBH them through, from the dtty I Arst %o»eifieaii| 
To the very hour I tasted his first claret* 
Wherein I spoke of ihost disastrous ch«iM4 
In my amours with widow^ maid, and ^lAt 
or hair-breadth Scrapes from dmnken fa^^ 

bagnios, 
Of being taken by the inrcAent ibe^ und lo%Vll 

the watch-house, 
Of ttky redemption thence; Vrith idA my pBrnHOj 

at country quarters* 
When of rope ladders, and of garret Winde«% 
Ofscalmg garden walls, lying hid in closed 
It was my bent to speak, for I love bragginj^ 
And of the gamblers that each other cheat 
The pawn brokers, that prey on needy 
When sword or waistcoat's dipt. All diese 1 
His daughter Pme would from a corner le^A 
But still to strain the milk, or skim the cYeaita 

VVai call'd tb the dairy 

Whkh, when she'd done, and cfeatily lieiM ^ 

spoon. 
She'd come agfafn, and sit, withgttplh^ tuHl^ 
And staring eyes, devouring my discourkc^^ 
Which I soon smoking, ' 

Once kneel'd by her in church and eEftei^U^nflhi 
With a full histoid of my adventures? 
Of%htB in countries, where i ne'er had' 
And of amours with those I Yiever sa\r, 
And Often toade her stare with stuffid 
Wheh I did tklk of leaping ficbtti a ifitkdiii^ 
Or lyhig hid on tester of a bed. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMEIl IC AN LOUNGER* 

Mr SJMUEL SAUNItEXj £S£« 

No. XXXVL 

!Kot ihowcrs to larks, tior sunshine to the hem 
i^re half to ^^teful as thy sight to me. 

voi^. 

. liiit night, M I sat musing in my chvnber, till 
lOj fire was out, and till both my candle and nose 
looked blue, I could not avoid reflecting, with some 
fon^lacencyt upon the success of these little pa- 
,^rg« 1 had learned, in Ui€ course of the past week, 
tbat two pi my speculations had been bought for 
the express purpose of curling the hair, four had 
the honour to wrap up bride cake, six were employ- 
ed 1^ the bottom of a trunk, to -defend Kitty Trans- 
parent's muslin gown from the attrition of a long 
JDUCMy in the ^ge coach, and twelvC} more or 
IfitS) were ordered to Washington by a valiant sc- 
eretarjr to make'cartridgcs for the French and Span- 
kh wars. Civility so fiaUering, and patronage so 

; vide aiumateme some degrees beyond the apathy 
^ a Logger. I shall now, with a semblance of 

, idacrity, look over my files, and arrange, with 
more than usual assiduity, the favours of my cor- 
reap<md«rHs. The first letter that I cast my eye 

on, contains an oaiGivAL fokm, which wHl form 
. tigitdurabU substance of to-day's speculation. The 

siiscellaneous reader, its he pauses to consider the 
• saeasure of the verse, will recollect Su£ridan*s 

werses to Miss Linky, 

Uncouth is this moss-covered |;rotto of stone. 
And damp is the shade o£this dew dropping tree; 

and the poetical reader will be pleased to read one 
l^ounger, which neither creeps in apathy, nor sinks 
to tameness. 

Y« shepherds your ill tim'd amusements forego, 
Those flrtw€r woven garUmU so sprightly unbind, 

1*11 suit y«>ur divcrsiotis with tidings of woe, 
I'll suit with the fears, that disquiet my mind. 

^or well must you know, how with sickness and paia 

Dofinda has long ^en severely a&sail*d, 
Esach hunian endeavour prov'd powerless And vain. 
And nought the nice efforts of 8«/Mnoe^vatt'd. 

Y^t, alas! they inform me the ^ympionwi increase; 
A.t)d life from tUe conflict seenns musing to fly; 
T%ien cease, gentle shepherds, your merriment, cease; 
Aodrcdect on the dangers, that threaten so »igh. 

.All . rather repair to yon rivulet's side, 

And bind your sad hrows with the pale willow wreath, 
TCfi«"rc lnnet>- retltR'd by the murmuring tide, 
1 be nseliing eflTutioivB of el«gy bueathe. 

Fo^ me, I will haste to the midwood recess, 

X vr ill ha&te to the gloom of the woodland profbtiad; 
Ttid-e, pensive reclining, indulge my distress, 
>^»cl por«0B the sorrows, that thicken around. 

Ks-c while this se^uester'd retreat when I sought, 

^'X'vt/as to |>ottr the soft language of hope and of joy f 
^x~i^^^ landsca|)es luxuriantly rose to my thought, 
^^^sacl the swift footed minutes stole placidly by. 

^ <* r %m ou^ht, all around me partook of my glee, 
'2'<t»« ati'«am o*«r tiie pebbles stoie playful awi^« 



The breeze whitper'd mirth as it pass'd thro' the tree, 
And fancy's enchantment made every thing gay. 

But, ah \ as the hours of affliction advance, 
By degrees they awake to reflection ^nA woe* 

While fancy, ataiduoua our pains to enhavce, 
Averse to be neuter, enlists as a foe. 

The shadows of eve'ning my grotto obscure, 

*Ilie stream o'er the pebblea glides waihngly by; 

Tlie oak's aged branches wave awfully o'er, 

Aad the breezes, thriU 'plainiag, along the cli& tigb. 

Ah ! 'plain not so sadly, then ^erulous wind. 
Thou stream, with less grieving, thy journey purstie; 

Small need your laments should disquiet my mind. 
Small need, that my griefs should be heighten'd bf you. 

In the circles of youth and of beauty admir'd. 
How late in the meadows young Philiada shone; 

What pleasing emotions her accents jnspir'd> 
How the sheplverds would listen when Phi II is begun. 

Now cold on her grave hangs the dew drops of morn. 
And daisies thick springing the green &ods array; 

Oft sighs as he passes the shepherd forlorn, 
And homewards, dejectedly steals on his way. 

Then oft the sweet red-breast mellifluent pours. 
At lone hour of dew-fall his tendcrest lay; 

There oft, with nice industry searches the flcw'rs. 
And piously bears the rude insect away. 

Ah ! gentl'st of warblers, continoe thy care, 

' Still guard from aiight noxteiis the favourite soil; 

Still warble thy evening roundelays there, 

And, oh ! tliat my ver^ could compensate thy toil. 

Ah ! think'st thou Dori da, to leave us behind, 

What strains could ei liven, what valleys could cheer; 

When should I so constant an advocate hnd, 
How could I the loss of thy friendship repair \ 

How vain arc our hopt's of felicity here, 

How quickly the pros|)ects of youth are o'crcast! 

Then let not fresh prospects fresh beauties ensnare. 
Be checi'd my fond heart and reflect on the past. 

Oh ! think ere thou give thine affections the rein. 
Oh! think, will those graces so ihinmg endure? 

Oh! think thou must shortly relinqui&h with pain, 
The charms which at present, so sweetly allure. 

How happy the man who, this changeable fcene 
With the cursory glance of a traveller cycb. 

Nor suft'ers allurements intruding beuveen. 
To divert his pursuit of unchangeable joys. 

Whc apprlz'd that to happiest attachments below, 

A sad separation full surely ensues; 
A guarded appro vance dares only bestow> 

And timely the soft growing foi\dness subdues. 

But, alas ! tho'each moment fresh warnings impart« 

Our visions of happiness here to resign; 
The' instructed to turn the fond hopes of the heart. 

To joys that unfadingly permanent shine. 

No sooner the waves of affliction retire. 

And hope*s bright i! his ions return to the view; 

Thau, untaught by experience, again we admire, 
And tho' still disappointed, with ardour pursue. 

Still, still there are objects, that cling to the breast. 
And with pleasing compulsion our wi;>he8 confine. 
There arc seals of at^ection so deeply inapccst, 
, What bosom, that feels them, can bear to resigu ? 

And JO let it he, thy rcpinings rccal, j 

Tis^ueei we refuse not the favours bestowed; • 



'Tis meet that affliction should also befal. 
To awake our desires for a happier abode. 

How hard were the state of probation below. 
Was there nought of affection to soften the read; 

tHo herd 'ring attraction to steal us from woe, . 
No friendship to lighten adversity's load! 

And shall friendship be shunn'd to avoid the distress. 
Which the loss of that friendship may one day impart. 

Is nought unexempt from decay and disease, 
Deem'd worthy to share the fond hopes of tbekeant 

Ah ! haplef 8 Dorinda, how well could'st thou prove, 
Tho' so fading and fleeting is every thing here; 

There are objects deserving of friendshi]S and toi^ 
Tho* fading and fugitive, not the less dear. 

Tho* sorrows thrill deep the susceptible minctt 
And greatly its portion of pleasure exceed; 

The joys and the griefs are so closely combin'd. 
What bosom that feels them could wish to be fretd?^ 

Yes, still must I love you, ye elegant ties, 

Tho* blended with troubles, your troubles are de^rs 

Ev'n pleasure oft dwells in a pensive disguise, 
Nor scorns the soft features of sorrow to wear 

Thus pour'd the sad Thyrsis his wild running lay. 
But night overtook hhn as lonely he mourn'd; 

When stealing at length from his cavern so gray, 
He mournfully slow te the village retum'd. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA, 
TRAVSLATBD FROM THE GERMAN OF^BULOW. 

FOR THE PORT I^OLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 

FUTURE DESTINT OF NORTH-AMERICA. 

CHAPTER IIL 

America will net increase so rapidly in population and 
power ^ as many writers hawe maintained. 

Many writera are in this respect, very sanguine 
in their hopes, and Brissot is the absurdeslof them 
all. They build cities with the utmost expedition. 
It is to them, children's play, to strip millions of 
acres in a moment, of their trees, and to dam up 
rivers, and their ima|jination is peculiarly produc- 
tive of immense numbers of |>eople in the twinkling 
of an eye. All these appear to me to be mere 
dreams. The western regions are indeed very fer- 
tile; their climate mild, and healthier than that of 
the neijsjhbourhood to the sf"a ; but the pernicious 
land-usurers oppose obstacles to the populatioDf 
witiiout which they would make incomparably a 
more rapid procuress* It is already known that tho 
lands, even deep in North-Am erica, are raised 
thereby in price, and that the confusion of the right 
of pro^jcrty is such, that no man is secure in his 
possession. This will obstruct the rapid cultiva- 
tion of the land. 

But even independent of these political causes, 
the settlement of a rough cotmtry, covci'cd with 
wood, advances not so swiftly as those gentlemen 
imagine, who never extirpated trees, dried ujj 
marshes, or dammed in rivers. They reckon be- 
forehaod the population oi some hundreds of mil' 
iionsy in a few centun«s, and ^w ail America, from 
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sea to sea, over with cities. Brisstot, if t recollect 
right, even maintains that this will be the case at 
the end of the nineteenth century. All this, is too 
much. 

In respect to this increasing population, too 
much stress is laid upon the supposed excellence 
of the laws in the United States- We are too 
much astonished at what is said to have been in 
less than two centuries effected in the English co- 
lonies, without considering that in Brazil, and in 
Spanish America, greater progress seems to have 
been made towards the cultivation of the land, than 
in the North-American republic. Rio Janeiro, has 
according to credible testimony, many more inha- 
bitants than the largest sea port town in the Unit- 
ed States. Such a public work, as the aqueduct 
in Rio Janeiro would be sought in vain throughout 
the ]LJnited States, and I believe nothing equal to 
it, could be found in Europe. Mexico, has many 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Philadelphia, the 
queen of the cities of the republic, has at most, on- 
ly seventy thousand. In both the kingdoms of 
Mexico, there are many cities, which may com- 
psire with Philadelphia. Lima, Buenos Ay res, &c. 
are large cities ; and the province of Quito is bet- 
ter cultivated than the coynty ©f Lancaster in 
Pennsylvania. New-Grenada is likewise a large 
and b»eautiful kingdom, which has a considerable 
capital city. Much must indeed be ascribed to 
the natural advantages of those delightful regions ; 
for even the finest parts of the United States can- 
not by any means be compared with Chili, New- 
Grenada, Brazil, Quito, &c. 

The progress of the English colonies, in popula- 
tion and culture, is therefore not so astonishing as 
it has been pretty generally considered, and I think 
I have already given the causes of it. It consists, 
according to my judgment in the mercantile sys- 
tem, which is adverse to the interests of agricul- 
ture. 

It is surprising that the English govtrament, in 
establishing their American colonies, were not 
more attentive to the preservation of the Indians, 
and to the .mixture of them by marriages with the 
colonists. Instead of which, the colonists, by their 
rum and their small-pox, have ruined and murder- 
ed them. It is indeed generally affinned in Ame- 
rica, that the Indians are incapable of living in a 
civilized state ; but in Mexico and Peru, this is not 
the case. In both these kingdoms there is ytt a 
great number of Indians, who live like the Span- 
iards. The Choctaws practice farming; so do the 
six nations, iand the Moravians had collected upon 
the Muskin<;um several villages of converted In- 
dians, all which the Virginians, however, butcher- 
ed ; and this cruel massacre was never in the 
slightest degree punished by the government. 
What an increase of population would the present 
United States possess, had this measure been adopt- 
ed from the first; but the taylors and shoe-makers 
from Scotland, and the gaol-birds from England, 
deemed themselves too pure and exalted to debase 
themselves by conscientious marriage with Indian 
. princesses ; and thus the only consideration was 
how to extirpate those Itidians. This has been ef- 
fected by poisoning them with every species of vice. 
The pretence, that the venereal disease was ori- 
ginally taken from them is hardly to be believed ; 
smd if the Indians were infected with it, we may 
y ciuure the conjecture that the ladies, transported 
from England, who were by no means rigid in 
ihcir virtue, were not altogether exempt from the 
. same infection. 

The English policy of sending their vilest mis- 
creants to their colonies, or rather of founding 
thciH with such miscreants, appears to me to be 
not over- wise. A colony is thus vitiated in the very 
p:rain. On the contr:jry none but families in good 
repute, should be aliow^ to remove to color.ies: 
lice cslahlishmentb should be founded by the flow- 
er iA a iiaUun, by ilx beat iudividuuis of the \ii\L^ 
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corrupted class of human society, and be afterwards 
supported and encrcased by successive emigra- 
tions. For the object in settling colonics ought to 
be, solely to acquire powerful friends and allies in 
every quarter of tht world. But a colony descen- 
ded from a lawless rabble, will feel no sentiment of 
gratitude towards the mother country, will upon 
the slightest occasion declare itself independent of 
her, and connect itself with her enemies. 

A colony founded by vicious charactei*s, will, 
owing to those vices, not increase in numbers and 
in cultivation, so rapidly as one settled by sober and 
industrious families. For every vice is destnictive 
of the human body : they are properly nothing else 
but the dissolution of the human form. Even those 
evils which do not immediately impair the human 
body externally, weaken, however, its internal parts. 
Envy, hatred, revenge, anger, and even avarice, 
corrupt the iuward parts. But the most dreadful 
of all, arc the consequences of that vice, which 
poisons and mutilates the human race at its source, 
and almost annihilates the powers of pi-opagation*. 

Wickedness is, furthermore, always connected 
with error; hence it arises, that a morally corrupt 
citizen of a state, has always a false system of po- 
licy ; and a bad system of policy impedes the growth 
of the state. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I do not believe 
that America will so rapidly rise to such an ex- 
traordinary elevation, as authors too partially inclin- 
ed towards her, suppose. It is still more proble- 
matical, whether the United States will ever extend 
from sea to sea; and this shall be the subject of 
our inquiries in the next chapter. 
(^ To bs continued.) 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THOMAS PAINE'S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A hoary drankard, with each vice imbu^, 
Malighant, without wit, and without passion, le\^d. 
Country Gaz. U. S. Ncm. 30th, 18U2. 

THE EXAMINER, No. III. 

In vol. 5, Journals of Congress, under date, 
January 6th, 17T9, about one year and three quarters, 
after Paine's appointment, it is thus entered. 

" A' letter, of this day, from Thdmas Paine, was 
read; whereupon, the order of the day, on the me- 
morial of the minister of France, was called for, and 
the said memorial being read; 

** Ordered, that Mr. John Ounlap, printer, and 
Mr. Thomas Paine, attend immediately at the bar 
of this house. 

" Mr. JohnDunlap attending, was called in, and 
the newspaper of the 2d and 5th January, 1779, 
intitled ' Pennsylvania Packet or Genend Adver- 
tiser,' being shewn to him, he was asked whether he 
was the piublisher; to which he answered, yes. — He 
was then asked, who is the author of the pieces in 
the said papers, under the title Common Sense to 
the Public, on Mr. Deane's affairs; to which he 
answered, Mr. Thomas Paine, &c. 

" Mr. Thomas Paine attending, was called in, 
and being asked, if he was the author of the pieces 
in the Pennsylvania Packet or general advertiser 
of January 2d and 5th, 1779, under the title Com- 
ihon* Sense to the Public, on Mr. Deane's affairs; 
he answered that he was the author of those pieces; 
he was then ordered to withdraw." 

• The present generation ought to blush for this igno- 
minious punishment of their moral depravity : but ihey arc 
far from so doing. On the contrary they murmur against 
the Deity for punishing thus their depravity. But justice 
must take its course: and how could vice be curbed if it 
were not connected wiih ihe punishment necessarily conse- 
quent upon it? The Deity never purishcs; punishment is 
contrary to his cssentijii nature, hut vice punishes iistlf, 
and iudi an order of ibiugs \b it) \X\t highest degree saiu- 
ury. 
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^' Congress resumed the consideratioa oflht 
subject, which was under debate yesterday, and the 
following set of resolutions were moved ; • 

" That all the late publications in the General 
Advertiser, printed by John Dunlap, relative to 
American foreign affairs, are til-judged^ prematun 
and indiscreet^ and that as they must, in general, be 
founded on very partial documents, and consequent- 
ly depend much on conjecture, they ought not, by 
any means to be considered as justly authenticated. 
That congress never has given occasion for, or 
sanction to any of the said publications. 

" That congress never has received- any species 
of military stores, as a present, from the court of 
France, or from any other court or persons inlt^ 
rope. That Mr. Thomas Paine, /or /jr> /m/>ru(ifncf, 
ought immediately to be dismissed from his office of 
secretary to the committee of foreign affairs, and 
the said cominittee are directed to dismiss \m^ 
cordingly, and to take such further steps rektiKt9 
his miscipplication of public papers^ as they shaHdeem 
necessary.'* 

In amendment, and as a substitute to the f6rego. 
ing, the following set of resolutions was moved. 

" Whereas Thomas Paine, secretary to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, has acknowledged brmself 
to be the author of a piece in the PeansylvaDia 
Packet of January 2d, 1779, under the title Com- 
mon Sense to the Public, on Mr. Deane's affaitti 
in which is the following paragraph, viz. **lf Mr. 
Deane, or any other gentleman, will prdcure an 
order from congress, to inspect an accooot in my 
office, or any of Mr. Deane*s friends in coogress, 
will take the trouble of coming themse/ves, I will 
give him or them my attendance, and shew thtxa 
in hand-writing, which Mr. Deane is well acquass^* 
ed with, that the supplies he so poropoiisly plumes 
himself upon, were promised and engaged, tid 
that, as a present, before he even arrived mFnoce; 
and the part that fell to Mr. Deane was only to sec 
it done, and how he has peiformed thai senH 
the public are now acquainted with." The J* 
paragraph in tlie account is, upon Mr. De«K^l^ 
rival, in France, the business went into hliVairi^ 
and the aids were at length embaii^ed in tbtkft- 
phitrite. Mercury and Seine. And whereas tk 
said Tomas Paine, hath also acknovi^ledged te> 
self to be the author of a piece in the SQcccc9iB| 
Packet of January 5, 1779, under the samet^ 
in which is the following paragraph, to ^l,*»«ai 
in the second instance, that those, -who are fiw 
her allies, prefaced that alliance by an c«rff lod 
generous friendship, yet, that we nr*ight not imi- 
bute too much to human or auxiliary aid, sQUfifo^ 
tunate were these supplies, ih;it only one ship on 
of three arrived ; the Mercury and Seine fell iSi 
the hands of the enemy." 

<.^ Resolved. That the insinuation cont&inei^ tk 
said publications, that the supplies sent to Aioena 
in the Ampliitrite, Seine and Mercxify , i^ercafn- 
sent from France, is uniruf.r^T t^At. Uie f* 
cations above recited tend to impose upon, wN 
and deceive the public. 

** That the attempt of the said THaimj^ Ad%% 
authenticate the said false insiuuatioTz^^ hy r^art% 
to papers in the office of t lie committee e>f ybrtig^^ 
fairsy is an abuse of Office. ' 

»> That the said Tlwmas Paine be^ ofuf he htrt^ iH 
dismissed from his said office." 

A third set of resolutions was xno^v^A, as » 
amendment and substitute to the fore^oin^ sett— 
viz. 

" That congress are deeply coaoeme^ «t the sb 
prudent publication of Mr. Thonrksis F^ainte, sec^ 
tary to the committee of foreign a-fiadrs, 
to by the minister of France, ir^ tiis mentorai 
the 5th init. and are ready to adopt; a.ny meaa: 
consistent with good policy, and tJ^eif* o^rn hoc" 
for correcting any assertions or ^xi^itnii^licKis \k 
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said publications, derogatory to the honour of the 
court of France ; 

<< That a committee be appointed to consider the 
8aid memorial and paragraphs referred to, that 
they confer with the minister of France on the 
subject, and report as soon as may be." 

In lieuof the whole, the following resolution was 
moved as a substitute, viz*-*- 

" Whereas, exceptionable passages have ap- 
peared in Mr. Dunlap*s Pennsylvania Packet, of 
the 2d and 5th inst. under the character of Com- 
mon Sense; and Thomas Paine, secretary to the 
committee of foreign affairs, being called before 
congres, avowed his being the autHor of those pub- 
lications ; 

K Resolved, That Thomas Paine be summoned 
to appear before congress, at eleven o'clock to-mor- 
row, and be informed what those exceptionable 
passages are, and called upon to explain and to 
shew by what authority he made those publications, 
in order that congress may take proper measures 
relative thereto. 

'^ On the question to substitute the last resolu- 
tion, as an amendment to the whole, the yeas and 
nays being required by Mr. G.Morris; it passed 
in the negative." 

January 8, 1779. 

" A letter, of this day, from Thomas Paine, was 
Tcad, by which he resigns his office of secretary to 
the committee of foreign affairs^ and in which are 
the following words, « finding by the journals of this 
bouse of yesterday, that I am not to be heard,' kc. 
The sequel of this day's journal it is not material 
to transcribe, as it only relates to the order, which 
was taken in congress, upon Paine's insinuation, 
that he found by the jouiiials of the preceding day, 
that he was not to be heard— when it turned out 
upon inquury of the secretary, that Paine, nor any 
one else, had seen the journal; the insinuation there- 
fore was/fl/je. 

January 16, 1779. 

" Congress took into consideration the letters 
from Thomas Paine, whereupon a motion was made 
that Mr. Thomas Paine be dismissed from office. 
To which an amendment was offered as a substi- 
tute in the following words. That Thomas Paine 
be directed to attend at the bar of this house, on 
Monday next at 1 1 o'clock, to answer whether he 
- had any direction or permission from the commit- 
tee of foreign affairs, for the publications of which 
he confesied himself to be the author, when he was 
before the house on the 6th day of January last. 

" Another amendment was mover', as a substi- 
tute to both the foregoing propositions, in the woixis 
following; Whereas congress were about to pro- 
ceed against Thomas Paine, secretary t© the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, for certain publications 
and letters, as being inconsistent with his official 
character and duty, when the said Thomas Paine 
resig^ned his office; thereupon resolved: That the 
said Thomas Paine is dismissed from any further 
service in the said office, and the committee of 
foixrig^n affairs, are directed to call upon .said Tho- 
mas Paine, and receive from him on oath, all public 
letters, papers and documents, in his possession. 
•* A fourth amendment was moved as a substi- 
tute to the whole, in the words foll(»wing — Resoiv- 
crd, that the committee of foreijjn affairs be directed 
to take out of the possession of Thomas Paine, all 
tlie public paper.«, entrusted to him as secretary to 
tKat commitee, and then discharge him from that 
office." 

*' When the question, was about to be put, a dlvi- 
HOii MT&s <:alled for, and the question being put to 
Hrfjopt the first part, passed in the affii*mative. 

** On the question to adopt -the second part, the 
reas an^ nays being required, k was resolved in 
lie affirmative. 

** The question being then about to be put on 
Jte waaiii <|uefttion» a division was called for, and 



the yeas and nays being required on the first part 
by Mr. M^Kean — Resolved unanimously in the af- 
firmative. 

" On the question to agree to the second clause, 
namely, • and then discharge him from that office i' 
the yeas and nays being required, the states being 
divided, the clause was lost." 

It should be remembered, that upder the old 
confederation, congress voted by states, and it was 
a permanent rule, that whenever it should happen, 
that the states were equally divided, the vote passed 
in the negative. '1 bus, although a majority of in- 
dividual votes^ were in favour of the latter clriuse, 
yet the states were equally divided; it was there- 
fore loit. But Paine had prudently resigned his of- 
Jiccy eight days before, and the foregoing resolves, 
serve to illustrate the manner in which his resigna- 
tion was accepted. . 

All this happened while Mr. Jefferson was gover- 
nor of Virginia, and being a matter of public noto- 
riety, must necessarily have been known to him; 
indeed he probably knew it sooner than most peo- 
ple, in consequence of " the line of communication, 
which he was forming, by expresses southward and 
northward," of which congress approved. By way 
of digi^ession, it may be remarked, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was one of the earliest to digest and establish 
a line of communication, by expresses southward 
and northward, which besides being approved at 
« the timcy which tried men's soulsy** was found to 
be eminently useful^ when he was intriguing to be 
elected president of the United Sutes. I have 
heard it said, that Mr. Jefferson was himself, one 
of the first express-riders, under his own plan, and 
that he rode so fast, people were wicked enough to 
say, it resembled a fight. But to return to Paine. 
I pledged myself to prove, that Paine was a traitor 
to hts trust; that he was publickly reproached by 
congress, and dismissed from office, in consequence 
of his treachery, and that Mr. Jefferson, could not 
have been ignorant of the fact. For this purpose, 
tlie journals of congress were consulted, and found 
to contain the record of disgrace, which was fas- 
tened upon Paine, at an early period of the Ameri- 
can war. The above extracts from those journals, 
incontestibly prove, that 1 homas Paine was guilty 
of a flagrant violation of the oaths he had taken, 
when sworn iuto the office of secretary, to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs; that he was arraigned at 
the bar of congress, upon a charge of " disclosing 
matters, the knowledge of which was acquired in 
consequence of his office, which he was directed to 
keep secret;" he was thereupon convicted of a 
breach of oath, inasmuch as he did not " well and 
faithfully execute the irust reposed in him; having 
pubh:jhtd certain documents and written letters, 
inconsistent with his official character and duty." 

Supposing the chdracter of Mr. Jefferson to be 
in any degree better, and more entitled to respect, 
than th tt of Thomas Paine, (and in the single ar- 
ticle of sobiicty, 1 do believe it is,) taking this 
for granted, I say, he ought not to consort with tliat 
man ; and if Paine be not absolutijy resolved to ruin 
his patron, both morally and politically, he will say 
to him, like Shakespeare's Helena in her soliloquy, 
of the ex. led l^ous^dlon; 

** Shall I stay here to do it ? No No: although, 

The air of Paradise did fan the house. 

And angels of&c'd all ; / will be gone; 

TbiU pitiful rumour may report m\ flight 

To comUute tbitie ear, Ck)inc, night; end, day! 

For, with the dark, poor thief, I'll steal away.** 

THE EXAMINER. 



ESSAT III. 

CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE. 

I am aware, that at a time when the itudy of all 
, factious men has long be«n to flatter the people, in 
^ order to afaii themselves of their authority, to ac- 



complish the objects of their own interest or imv 
bition; it is an ungracious task to speak unplci.snt 
truths that are the reverse df flattery, and that tend 
to destroy illusions that are soothing to some of 
the most agreeable feelings of the human minti. 
If I wished to make use of the people as my Icols, 
I would prostrate myself before them — and, in or- 
der to render ihem my servants, I would hail them 
as my master. 

But true friends are not flatterers — Government 
is an immense and complicated machine, in ^vhich 
every thing has its place; and if any one of its com- 
ponent parts is deranged, the whole machine is im- 
mediately destroyed. 

That all power is derived from the people* is an 
undeniable truth ;— and the consequence is as Jip- 
parent, that all power should be employed for the 
happiness of the people. But it by no means fol- 
lows that the people ought to exercise \\\^ whole, 
or any part, of the power that is derived fron» them, 
unless it can be proved that such exercise is essen- 
tial to their happiness. 

When I say that all power is derived from the 
people, I hope I shall not be understood to coun- 
tenance the curious supposition that men, in a state 
of brute nature, previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, agreed to meet together in a great plain, and 
there discussed, with all due solemnity, the com- 
parative excellence of difierent forms of govern- 
ment, selecting and rejecting such articles as should 
compose their Constitution in future; giving it a 
sanction of their united suffrages, and committing 
it in writing, for the guidance of their posterity, un- 
der all possible future emergencies ; though the 
very word Government must be, in that state, un- 
known to them, and the art of writing an inven- 
tion to be discovered, cienturics after, by future ge- 
nerations. 

What I mean is only this: that in whatever 
manner Governments insensibly grow amongst 
mankind, the power consists in the aggregate mass 
of the people, though it is exercised by the few 
who are trusted with it, and Viho would ceastf to 
have any power at all to exercise, if the people 
should refuse to obey, and to enforce their autho* 
rity. Now in that view it is clear, that the govern- 
ors were made for the governed, and that it is an 
abuse of the institution whenever the happiness of 
the governed is made subservient to that of the go- 
vernors. 

As it was impossible for men ever to have exist- 
ed in a perfect state of nature, so it is absurd to 
derive any argument from the compact, which is 
supposed to have been made when they changed 
it for the state of civil society. Families may be 
supposed to have united for their common benefit, 
and population to have increased. Hunters be- 
came herdsmen, and herdsmen agricultors. Wan- 
dering tribes may have grown statronary, and towns 
at last may have pix)duced the first principles of 
manufacture and commerce. Laws and institu* 
tions must have grown gradually out of the sever- 
al situations in which men found themselves, til! 
the Constitution they at first adopted bore no re- 
bemblance to that in which their societies were per- 
fected. The patriarchal government of distinct fa- 
milies was certainly not conferred by the people 
who formed it, and who had grown up under it 
from infancy, in habits of obedience and deference 
to their common parent: different fatuilies united, 
and submitted themselves, probably, to the autho- 
rity of the most venerable of these little sovei^ 
eigns. Warlike tribes felt too sensibly the neces- 
sity of subordination, not to adopt that chief whose 
valour and experience led them on to conquest — 
and so of the rest; but in all these suppositions it 
must have been rather the acquioacencc of the peo- 



♦ All power is derived from God, bj 
^uendj explains himself.— KoiToa. 
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pie to the institutions ihcj were bom qnder, and 
to the gradual changes, which accident or necessi- 
ty introduced, than any actual consent in their for* 
mation* 

In the more advanced conditions of civil society, 
it is evident, at least in great empires, that the 
more numerous class of the community are neces- 
sarily, from their situation, disqualified from not 
only bearing a share in the administration of the 
government, but from even forming an opinion oi* 
it : — their passions may be easily inflamed by po- 
pular appeals to them, but their judgments can 
never be sufficiently informed to direct them in a 
discreet decision upon matters beyond their com- 
petency. The people of France were called upon 
to express their opinion no less than three times, 
in the course of about three years, as to what form 
and constitution of Government they would wish to 
live under. In their instructions to their represen- 
tatives, at the meeting of the Etats Gcnereaux, 
they decided almo&t unanimously, after as much 
deliberation and as much instruction as could then 
be laid before them, to claim their old constitution 
of the thi-ee estatcs^-Clergy, Nobility, and Tiers 
Etat, with the Monarch at the head of them, both 
as Legislator and sole instrument of the Executive 
Power. 

A constitution differing not very essentially from 
that of England, but in the separate order of the 
Clergy. To this form, expressed in writing, as 
their will, their Representatives solemnly swore to 
conform themselves, as in duty bound. No sooner 
had that Assembly, in defiance of their oaths, 
overthrown that Constitutioii, and, in its stead, 
substituted one that, under the name of Monarchy, 
threw all thepower into the people, by confiscating 
and proscribing Clergy, Nobility, and even the 
Sovereign himself, who was a prisoner in his palace, 
than the people were too happy to confirm the 
iisurpation — and, in the persons of their Repre- 
sentatives, in the second Assembly, to acknowledge 
that order of things which was in direct contra- 
diction to their former insti-uctions. There was 
then a third Revolution, in the shape of a Uepublic, 
which formally dissolved the Monarchy, and mos>t 
materially changed the Constitution which tiic 
first National Constituent Assembly had so lately 
and solemnly established, and which tiie people 
had been so eager to swear tiie maintenance of, 
to the peril of their lives and fortunes; and to 
this also the people, through the/r Representa- 
tives, in a National Convention, summoned for 
that purpose, gave the willing sanction or consent. 
The truth is, they never gave their consent, 
that isj a rational consent, to any one of these 
propositions, because they never undei'stood tljem. 
In the first instance they were told, aini told 
truly, that there existed many abuses in the 
administration of their Government, which might 
he remedieii by reclaiming their ancient Consii- 
tution, now grown ©bsolete, and that they would, 
in future, be happier. 

In the second instance, that by confiscating the 
possessions of the Clergy, and plundering the No- 
bility, as well as the ancient domains of the Crown, 
Ihey would pay off the load of National Debt, 
and be freed from taxes; and that by desli-oying 
tlie class of the Gentiy, every peasant would be a 
gentleman himself. 

In the last instance they were told, that though 
all their hopes have been deceived, that the abuses 
of Government have increased ten fold, though 
their debt has been doubled and tripled, though 
their niiijeries are augmented in every way in the 
siiine proportion, it is to the existence of Monar^ 
chy alone they owe their disappointment. Is it 
r'oiKlerful that their credulity should be duped 
etcnivilly by arilul meCf or tbeir pii&slans heated 
by fanatics? — uml that ignorant peasants and nie- 
f ''nr/ics shon^d not be equal to see the efiects of 
C'^iltlciil iniiovaaous, when the caost virtuous and 



the wisest men in all ages, who have made Govern- 
ment their. peculiar study, Imve scarcely thought 
themselves equal to so arduous a task as to prescribe 
a Constitution of Government for theirposlerity. 

One observation more upon the consent of the 
people— If they were ever so competent to form 
an opinion upon great political questions, their 
actual suffra;5es could never be collected in a great 
empire. Recourse is then had to their virtual 
consent, which is assumed to be the same thing 
by those who have any use to make of it. — ^But, in 
the name of common sense, is n«t this a mere 
illusion ? — A elects B, who elects C as a Legisla- 
tor, who is to use his own discretion; can A be 
said to have given his consent to the acts of C, 
whicn he could know nothing of, and which, per- 
haps, when it comes to his knowledge, is exactly 
the thing, which hurts his immediate interests, or 
shocks his prejudice? His Religion may be 
abrogated, or his Monarch- sacrificed by such a 
proxy, whilst he dreamt ol notliing less than be- 
coming a Jacobin and an Atheist. 

MISCELLANY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

TO Oliver Oldschool esq. 



Sir, 
As a subscriber to the Port Folio, of which you are 
the editor, I take the freedom to congratulate you, 
and to felicitate the public, upon the fortunate ap- 
proach of a speedy conclusion of those slanderous 
papers^ which have sullied the pages of your weekly 
miscellany, for a considerable time past, under the 
title of" Interesting Travels in America, translated 
from the German of Bulow." It is not my design 
to give you advice, at this time, for the period is 
already past, when counsel would have availed, to 
procure the suppression of a work, which, in point 
o£6asenessy has, in ray estimation, no ]5arallel. But it 
may not be amiss to inform you, that you have 
greatly injured the reputation, and tarnished the 
fair famje of the Port Folio, by making it the vehi- 
cle of such malicious falsehoods against your own 
country. It is a rule of law, sir, that the publisher 
is equally culpable with the author of a libel, and 
when the application of this rule is made to you, how 
will you defend yourself, before the tribunal of the 
public? You would not be permitted to give the 
truth in evidence, nor would it be in your power, if 
you were. That you pay some deference to public 
opinion, Ihave no doubt. Even the morose Dr. John- 
son is represented as having been solicitous about 
what the public thought of him and his writings; I 
have some reason to hope,theivfore, that you will, at 
least, take the trouble to vindicate; yourself from the 
reproaches, which arc Uvished upon you, by reason 
of the publication above-mentioned ; by none more 
than 

your humble servant, 
Ckksor 
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Notwithstanding the stjJe of the above address^, 
which the " morose Dr. Johnson*' would most cer- 
tainly have called objurgatory^ we will not altogether 
disappoint the expectation ot our subscriber cor- 
respondent, who has thus abruptly put us upon our 
trial before the " tribunal of the public.*' He siiall be 
answered, though the defence we may «et up, 
should not be drawn with all the technical precision 
of an attorney's brief. 

It was supposed that the readers of the Port^ Fo- 
lio were already apprized of the nature and ten- 
dency of the work, which has called forth animad- 
versions, so spirited, and epithets, so harsh, from 
our correspondent. The editor was studiously 
careful to guard against any unfavourable impres- 
sion on the public mind) in consequence of the pub- 
lication, of Bulow's Travels, by first presenting a 
Review of the work, which may be found in mim- 
b.-rs 9, 10, 11, of the Port Folio, for the present 
year, and by a free criticism, prcfatoiy to thrc pub^ 



lication of the workhcelf, which commenced in ouf 
eighteenth number. 

Kot deeming a bare reference to former pallia- 
tives sufficient to satisfy the mind of our pukUc ac- 
cuser^ we will indulge him with a repetition of two 
or three sentences, ircm our prefatory remarks. 

" The picture, which this Prussian delineator, or 
doubt r has drawn, is, in manj respects^ a frightfid 
caricature; but as it is often eminently useful to 
hear distinctly the reproaches of our enemies, the 
Editor of the Port Folio was of opinion, that to know 
even the unfavourable sentiments, which a foreigner 
entertained of America, might interest some^ aod 
instruct others." 

«^ It is proposed to publish a portion, and perhaps 
the whole of the journal of our Prussian traveller. 
Amidst much />i7r/ia/i{y, malignity ^ and misreprese^ 
tationj it contains some wholesome, though perhaps^ 
unpalatable truth, and much intei^estiog descry. 
tion, conveyed in a style, far from phlegmatic," 

^^ Of the opinions of this prejudiced PruftsiaB,itift 
unnecessary for the Editor to express his /re^m^ 
disapprobation. By publishing them in bi& joonni^ 
he invites the public attention, in the sure and 
lively hope, that many a scrutinizing eye will dt* 
teat and many an ingenious hand c^^rr/Ae, the /o^ 
cies of an insolent and presumptuous writer." 

We regret that our correspondent, who is 8» 
profuse of general censure, had not undertaken t« 
detect and refute the fallacies of Bulow, we should 
most readily nave given place to his speculations^ 
nor arc we compelled, without reluctance, to apply- 
to him, in vindication of ourselves, one of our au* 
thor's. concluding sentences, ^^ the truth shouid be 
told, and those who cannot bear it| should be Uugbed 
out of countenance." 

AN AUTHORS EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

FROM TBE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLQfi AND SPONDEE. 

A serious, yet very elegant writer, presses upei 
the careless mind the following momentous tn^ 

Bountiful as is the hand of Providence, its^ 
are not so bestowed, as to seduce us into indolmt 
but to roiue us to exertion ; and no one expects ts 
attain to the height of learning, or arts, or power, or 
wealth, or miliury glory, without rigorous resais* 
tion, and strenuous diligence, and steady pcrseve* 
rr.nce. Yet we expect to be Christians, without 
labour, study, or inquiry. This is the more prepos- 
terous, because we cannot reasonably expect to bc» 
come proficient, by the accidental intercourses m 
life, as one might learn insensibly the maxims o£ 
worldly policy, or a scheme of mere morals. 

The baffled infidel, gnashir.jy his teeth, isrehzc- 
tantly compelled to acknowltdnc, vilh this author^ 
that even if wholly unarmed for the contest, bov- 
ever, Christianity may be forced from her nntrnmMi 
posts, and compelled to disembarrass herself f 
her load of incumbrances, she never can be 
out of the field by puny assailants, with ail 
' cavils, gibes, and sarcasms. 



dn«p 



Let the ensuing remark warn tVe procrmstiMiBI^ 
and stimulate the sluggish. 

A writer is extremely prone to look forwwd ^ft^ 
some vacant season, in which he may devote lhi& 
whole time and attention to some work, free! 
the interruption of other concerns, and he nt 
farther urged by this fallacious hope, because 
hopes, to render his work more worthy. Meanwii 
life is wearing away, and the sorrowing loiterei ^ 
comes more and more convinced, tliat he 
wait in vain for this season of complete va 
We have every one of us a work to accomplialft^ 
work, to which w« are naturally indisposed* 
live in a world abounding with objects, which ^ 
tract" our ativvntion and divert our endear 
Some eucmy is always at hand to ttmtjf or i 
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ayitn to se^ee us. If yvc pene^ertj 8wcce« is 
certain, but our efforts must khovv no remission. 
There is a call on us for vigorous and continual 
self-denial, resolution, and activity. 

The following beautiful portrait, from a moral 
limner, is painted from the life, and m colours, 
which glow with brightness, and will last forages. 

The temper of a Christian is not a temper of 
sordid sensuality, or lazy apathy, or dogmatizing 
pride, or disappointed ambition. More truly inde- 
pendent of worldly estimation, than philosphy, with 
adl her boasts, it forms a perfect contrast to Epicu- 
rean selfishness, and to Stoical pride, and to Cyni- 
cal brutality. It is a temper, compounded of firm- 
ness and complacency and peace and love; and 
manifesting itself in acts of kindness and of courtesy, 
« kindness, not pretended, but genuine; a courtesy, 
not false and superficial, but cordial and sincere. In 
the hour of popularity, it is not intoxicated or in- 
lolentT in the hour of unpopularity, it is not de- 
sponding or moi-ose; unshaken in constancy, un- 
wearied in benevolence, firm without roughness, 
and assiduous without servility. 

A self balanced character, full of energy, fertile 
in resources, of an elastic spirit, and a stout heart, 
irill not droo^, though favour be withdrawn, and 
splendour fade, and wealth take wings, and even 
health decay. He may then stand, to use the elo- 
quent phrase of the orator, like the glory of the 
forest, erect and vigorous, stripped, indeed, of his 
summer foliage, but more t^^an ever discovering to 
the observing eye, the solid strength of his substan- 
tial texture. 

Pondcre fiK» sw) est, nudosquc per aera ramoi 
AttollcoB, nruflco non frondibus efficit umbram. 

The following comparison is fairly, run, and is eter- 
»aHy true. 

The seminal principle, which contains wifhiri it, as 
in an embryo state, the rudiments of all true virtue, 
though feeble, perhaps, and lowly in its beginnings, 
yet striking deep its roots, silently progressive, and 
almost insensibly maturing, will shortly, even in the 
bleak and churlish temperature of this world, lift up 
its head, and spread abroad it branches, bearing 
abundant fruit, precious fruit of i-efreshment and 
consolatbn, of which the boasted products of philo* 
sophy are but si&kly imUat(<mSi void of fragraace and 
flavour. 

But 
Igneu9 t«t oiil* vigor, et coelestis origo. 

This passage is descriptive of a numerous sect in 
every country. 

IVf any men,- forgetting alike the duties they owe to 
them3elves and to their fellow creatures, often act as 
though their condition were meant to be a state of 
vnxform indulgence, and vacant sloth. To mul- 
tiply the comforts of affluence, to provide for the 
gratification of appetite, to be luxurious without 
diseases, and indolent without lassitude, seems the 
ctkief study of their lives. 

In Bunyan's Pilgrim, we still admire the allegory 
^f a race and awarfere in the Christian course, of 
f#ie irksome descent into the vale of Humiliation, 
•r tTie g^loomy transit through the shadow of Death, 
of the perilous combat with an infernal adversary, 
and the pernicious blandishments of Enchanted 
grtyjind. A more modem author has thus elo- 
quxmtl3r expressed similar ideas. 

- Conscious of the iudispensihle necessity and of the 
arduous nature of the service in which he is en- 
g-sij^ed, the true Christian sets himself to work with 
rigour, and prosecutes it with diligence. His 
motto is that of the painter, «« Nuliusdies sine Unco,*' 
Fled, as it were, from a country, in which the 
plague is raging, he thinks it not enough just to 
pafts tiie -boundary liuc; but w^uld put out of doubt 



hts escape beyond the limit* of infection. P^epafcd 
to meet with difficulties, he is not discouraged when 
they occur; warned of his numerous adversaries, 
he is not alarmed on their approach, or unprovided 
for their encounter. Of the state of such an one 
the expressions of P/.^r/m and 5^r<3n^fr are a lively 
description. There is indeed none by which his 
4tute on earth is, in the Scriptures, more frequently 
imaged, or more happily illustral-ed than by that 
of a journey ; and it may not be amiss to pause, for 
a while, in order to surVey it under that resem- 
blance. The Christian is travelling on business 
through a strange country, in which he is com- 
manded to execute his work with diligence, and 
pursue his course homeward with alacrity. The 
f; uits, which he sees by the wayside, he gathers 
with caution ; he drinks of the streams with mo- 
deration ; he is thankful when the sun shines and 
his way is pleasant, but if it be rough and rainy, he 
cares not much, lie is but a traveller. He is pre- 
pared for vicisbicudes; he knows that he must ex- 
pect to meet with them in this stormy and uncer- 
tain climate of the world. But he is travelling to 
a better country, a country of unclouded light, and 
undisturbed serenity. He finds, also, by experience, 
that when he has had the least of external comforts, 
he has always been least disposed t6 loiter, and if, 
for the time, it be a little disagreeable, he can so- 
lace himself with the idea of his being thereby for- 
warded in his course. In a less unfavourable 
season, he looks round him with an eye of obsorva- 
tion : he admires what is beautiful ; be examines 
what is curious ; he receives with complacency the 
• refreshments, which are set before him, and enjoys 
; th«m with thankfulness. Nor does he churlishly 
refuse to associate with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, through which he is passing, nor so far as he 
may, to speak their language, and adopt their fa- 
shions. But he suffers neither pleasure nor curio- 
sity, nor society, to take up too much of his time, 
and is still intent on transacting the business which 
he has to execute, and on pioiecuting the journey* 
which he is oi'dered to pursue. He knows also, that^ 
to the very end of life, his journey will be through 
a country, where he has many enemies; that his 
way is beset with snares ; that temptations throng 
around to seduce him from bis course; that the 
very air disposes to drowsiness, and that, therefore, 
to the very last it will be requisite for him to be 
circumspect and collected. Often, therefore, he 
examines where he is, how he has got forward, and 
whether or not he be travelling in the right direc- 
tion. Sometimes he seems to himself to make 
considerable progress, sometimes he advances but 
slowly, and too often h*; finds reason to fear that he 
has fallen backward, in his course. Now, he is 
cheered with hope, and gladdened by succ^.ss; now 
he is disquieted with doubt, and then damped by 
disappointments. 

The stile of Dr. Johnson is generally considered 
as very remote from that of Atldison. The regu- 
lar triplets, the Roman words, the port»pous march 
of the sentences, in the first, vary essentially from 
the careleifs frankne&s of Addison's easy expression. 
Yet Addison might have written the ensuing pus- 
sage, which, though found in the Rattibler, is 
neither solemn nor stately, ndther' formidable with 
dreadful words^ nor sonorous with elaboi'ate decla- 
mation. 

Though I have, like tlic rest of mankind, many 
failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies been charged with superstition* 
I never count the company, which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
shoulder. I have like most other philosophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my pock- 
ket, and I have sometimes been reproached as 
fool-hardy, for not turning rown my eyes, when a 
raven flew over my head. I never go home abruptly 



particular dread of a cHmactrical year; yet I confess 
that, with all my scorn of old women, and their 
tales, I consider it as an unhappy day, when 1 hap- 
pen to be greeted by Suspirius, the screech owl. 

In the " Meteors" I read and relished the follow, 
ing. As the front of my evening was occupied 
with the grave, let the " r$ar ofnighV* be brought 
up by the gay. 

Although they write of ardent sight 
The \%anton look, the coy surprisey 
All envious poets have confest» 
jV/y love of rival fair the best. 



because a sufike proBscs my way, not have any vourtd wiib hjs rcvtrics 



Around her form so neat, so gay. 
Ten tbouiond rosy Cnpids play, 
Behold her undulating hair, 
7 en tboutand flowing charms are there. 

How oft her speaking eyes impart 
Ten thousand wishes to my heart, 
Ten tbotuand itmti I lonc'd to sip 
1 he nectar of her coral lip. 

There are, although to those I yield. 
Ten thousand ot\itr charms conceaPds 
Extatic charms! By love's decree 
De«cin*d, exclusively^ for me. 

A wag. attentive to my lays, 

Thus resolv'd her boasted praise: 

" Friend Tom, my learned head expound*** 

Thy Sylvia has tbn tuoitsanb poua'Ds* 

LEVITY. 

FOR TUZ PORT FOLJO. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

I wish you would inform us what this great towa 
is employed alK)Ut ; the middle of December is ar- 
rived and nothing brilliant transpires ; no clubs to 
abuse, no tea-parties to ridicule, no scandal to 
spread, and, what is still more alarming, I hear it 
is to be the fashion to be profoundly grave and sen- 
timental, all this winter. To procure mirth, wa 
are by no means to venture fbrther than a conun- 
drum. Now, as I make but an awkward figure at 
this witty invention, I wish you to propose some- 
thing to the young ladies and gentlemen, in which 
all our wits will have a chance. What can be more 
embarrassing to a young lady, like myself, tha» 
immediately on her entry into a room to hear half 
a dozen voices, at once scream out. Oh ! I'm glad 
you're come ; 1 have just made a most excellent 
conundrum. Tell me why Mr. Jefferson is lik6 
this, tell me why Tom Paine is like that. As I 
have been very unfortunate in many of my replies 
to such heterogeneous questions,! pass for a stupid 
numscull, totally unfit for any polite circle. Per- 
haps, you will think I am only envious of the su- 
perior skill and readiness of my companions at co- 
nundrums ; it may possibly in some measure pro- 
ceed from the very ridicnlous figure I have made 
in attempting to be prompt in expounding those 
laughter-moving witticisms. I do not think tht 
amusement, in itself, altogether contemptible; 
as Sve ha\'e some great examples befbre us, in the 
correspondence of Doctor Swift, Sheridan, and 
others, in which puns, conundrums, rebusses and 
enigmas are frequently introduced, and make nq 
inconsiderable figure in the lucubrations of those 
distinguished wits. But, whilst those chieftains in 
wit and humour were unbending their minds by 
these indulgcncies, even such trifles partook so 
strongly of the native genius of those great men 
as xIj pTOcure for their sportive sallies considera- 
ble reputation. 

Do, Mr. Oldschool, let Us know %vhat your 
thought iikesy on this occasion. Prithee call fortft 
your lieutenant Saunter to your aid, who h,as Lceii 
a long time nupping. The ofiicc of Loun^^tr np- 
pearcd iowcll suited to his love of ease, thui 1 ex- 
pected we shouId.ha^e been more frtc.ucnlly Ja- 

1 do iipl Hi^iA ic uu.^e 
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liini^or induce you to employ »o»nc ill-natured old 
nidtroU) to count our petticoats, and expose tlie 
scantiness of our wardrobes* NO) on that score, 
our subject has been sufficiently discussed. I wish 
to see the pages of the Port Folio occupied, once 
more, with sprightly essays, and judicious ciiti- 
cism, and your '* Author's Evenings'* should never 
be sleepy or stupid. But, for heaven's sake, give 
us no more Interesting Dutch Trave/s» We have 
been sufnciently bored with that mass of incongru- 
ity; and the translation of so much ill-natured stupidi- 
ty was unworthy the attention of an American- It 
was scarcely worth his while to take the trouble of 
translating fulshoods and misreprcscnlations, from 
Germany, when he could by putlinj; the Aurora 
into English have funiished us with fklshoods ai 
much less expense. What are w . to think of the 
heart, eyes, blood and brains of this Dutchman^ who 
has the impudence to assert tiut the blooming 
belles of Philadelphia are " old womcn^ at eighteen^" 
and their Jlesh tmiversallj Jiabby and unwliolesome ? 
He must have had a bad assortment of associates. 
But the fellow does not deserve a scnous reply, to 
such palpable absurdities. I must now conclude, 
with requesting you not to pass unheeded the first 
part of this address, in which I solicit your assist- 
ance in our behalf. If we are to have no assem- 
blies, »o card parties, &c* &c. to assist us, we shall 
in killing time be at our wit's end, to know how to 
dispose of ourselves, and shall absolutely be obliged 
to have continual recourse to Mr. Narwood's and 
JWr. Philip's libvar it% /or food for the mind* 

BEATRICE. 

Mhiladelphiay Dec. lOM, 1803. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

|Fro«i a correct and chaste compilation, entitled <* The 
I'enoale Mentor," lately repoblished by Mr. Hoff, of this 
city, and which inre recommend to cur Latfyrt^dtn, as a 
talutary substitute for the JrivUmt novels of the circu- 
lating library, we extract the subsequent well written 
article. We have read pro/oiuider disquisitions on 
the amiable character of SHAKSPBAaE*s affectionate 
Imogen, but .npthing more pleasing and just. Every 
goodvsifa, among the numerous married dames, who pe- 
ruse this paper, will discover a near resemblance to her 
•wn character, in this interesting full length of one of 
the most perfect women we ever read of, at least in 
ictitious history.] 

ON THE CHARACTXR OF IMOGEN. 

At the last TOeeting,the conversation turnedupon 
the excellence of Shakespeare; hut several ladies 
asserted that he certainly had no very favourable 
opinion of women, because most of his female 
characters were either insipid or wicked. Some 
persons remarked, that in his days there were no 
women on the stage; and that men could ill supply 
the delicacy of female characters. Cleora stood 
forth the champion of our admired bard, and said, 
that if he had not many excellent female charac- 
ters, he had at least delineated one^ which could 
not be surpassed by any author. Imogen, in the 
tragedy of Cymbeline, was the character to which 
the alluded; nor could the wartnest imaginaUon 
conceive a more perfect woman; as she woidd 
endeavour to shew on the next meeting. Accord- 
ingly Cleora read the following remarks : 

The first interesting part where Imogen ap- 
pearS) is in the ace of taking leave of Posthuraus, 
her husband) who is banished by the king, her 
father: yet in this distressful moment, separated 
from the person the dearest lo her in the world, she 
tthews no resentment against her father; but only a 
proper firmness to bear those ills he choosea to 
inflict upon her: 

My dearest husband, 
I something feel my father's wrath: but nothing 
(Always reserved my holy duty) what 
H'ls rage can do on me. You must he gone, 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
Tut that there is this jewel in the world, 
That I maf see agai*. 



When she is taking leave, the king, her father, 
enters, reproaches, drives Posthumus away with 
the most contumelious language, and extorts from 
her the following tender expressions of regret for 
her husband's departure : 

There cannot he a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

And after Cymbeline vents his anger against 
her, 

O disloyal thing! 
That shonUr$t repair my youib, thcu faeapest many 
A year's age on me — 

She is so wholly absorbed in grief for the loss of 
Posthumus, that slie is insensible to every other 
circumstance, even to her father's unkindness* 
which, at another time, she feels most exquisitely. 

I I)e5eech you, Sir. 
Harm not yourself with ycur vexation; 
Tm senseless of >jur wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues ail pangs, all fears. 

When the king reproaches her for marrying 
Posthumus— 

Thou took'st a beggar; would'st have made my throne 
A seat for baseness — 

Imogen replies, 

No, I rather added 
A lustre to it. 

King. Oh thou vile one! 

Imogen, Sir, 

It it your fault that I have lovM Posthumusi 
You bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 
A man worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 

In the next scene, where Pisanio informs her 
that he had taken leave of Posthumus, and seen 
him embark, how beautifidly is her affection ex- 
pressed: 

Imo. I would thou grew'st unto the shores o* th* haven, 
And question'st every sail: if he should write. 
And I not have it, 'twere as a paper lost 
With oflTer'd mercy in it. What was the last 
That he spake with thee? 

Pi9a. *Twas, •• His Queen, his Queen !'» 

Imo, Then wav*d his handkerchief? 

Pisa, And kiss'd it, Madam. 

Imo. Senseless linen, happier therein than I! 
And that was all? 

Pisa. No, Madam; for so long 
As he could mark me with his eye, or I 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or bat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of's mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on. 
How swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou should'st have made him eveu 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis'i. Madam, so I did. 

Imo I would have broke mine eye-strings; crack't 'em, but 
To look upon him; till tht diminuMon, 
From space, had pointed him sharp as my needle; 
Nu>, foilou 'd him, till he had mehed from 
Tlie smallness of a gnat, to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine c>e, ai-d wept. — But, good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him? 

Pi9ti. Be assur'd, Madam, 
With his next vantage. 

Imo, I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ert I could tell him. 
How I would think on him, ar crriain hours. 
Such thoughts, and such; or, I could make him swear. 
The She's of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest, and his honour; or could charge him. 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T'encounter me with orisons; (for then 
I am in heaven for him^ or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 

When lachimo alarms her fears, and raises her 
jealousy for her husband's conduct, how feelingly 
she says, 

You do teem to know 
So««tbii^ of me* or what conceraa me; ^ray yo«. 



(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do; for certainties 
Or are past remedies, or timely known, 
The remedy 's then born) discover to mt 
Wh X% both you spur and stop. 

And when he artfully relates pretended talcs of 
her husband's infidelity, to induce htr lo be un* 
faithful in return, and praises her beauty, she says. 

Away !— I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee— If thou wcr't honourable 
Thou would'st have told this talc for virtue, not 
For such an end thou sctk'st; as base as strarge-— 

Heranger increases justly, till lachinco calms her 

by saying. 

Give me your pardon, 
I have spoke this to know if y«ur affiance 
Were deeply rooted. 

When Imogen receives a letter from Posthumus 
to desire her to meet him at Mil ford- Haven, ho» 
delightfully animated she appears. 

Oh for a horse with wings! hear'st thou Pisanio! 
He is at Mil ford-Haven: read and tell me 
How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? then, true Pisanio, 
Who long'st, like me, to see thy Lord; who long*ft 
(Oh let me bate) but not like me, yet long'sc 
But in a fainter kind— —Oh, not like me; 
For mine's beyond, beyond.-*— 

How far is it 
To this same blessed Mllford: and by th' way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven ! 
Pr'ythee, speak. 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
'Twixt hour and hour? 

Pint. One score 'twixt sun and son, 
Madam's enough for you; and too much too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to's execution, mia. 
Could never go so slow: I've heard of wagers. 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i' th' clock's behalf— but this is foolery. 

When Pisanio represents the difficulties of her 
escape from court, and other embarrassing ciram- 
stances, attending her journey, she says^ 

I see before me, man; nor here, nor her«» 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I pr'ythet. 
Do as I bid thee; there's no more to says 
Accessible is none but Milford-way. 

When she arrives at Milford-Haven, in the foil 
expectation of meeting Posthumus, how admirabtf 
is her distress painted upon seeing Pisanio's miser}. 

Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind 
That makes these stare thus ? wherefore breaks thai ai^ 
From th' inward of thee? one, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing |*erplcx'd 
Beyond seif-explication. Put thyself 
Into a 'haviour of less fear, ere wildiiest 
Vanquish thy steadier senses. 

When Pisanio givts her the letter, she says. 

Speak man; thy toi^gue 
May take off* some extremity, which to read 
Would be ev'n mortal to me. 

When she has read the letter, and finclsJiV 
Posthumus accuses her of infidelity, how 
and patheticaily she proclaims her innocence:, 
manner which no guilty person could do: 

False to his bed! what is it to be false ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep 'twixt clock and clock ? If sleep charge 
To break ic with a fearful dream (^f htm. 
And cry myself awake? that false to his bed f 

When she submits to die, how great i& bcr I 
titude and composure, and whatangchc pAticacc 

When thou scest him, 
A little witness my obedience. Look ! 
I draw the sword myself; tadie it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart; 
Fear not, 'tis empty of all things but grie!^ 
Tliy master is not there, who was indeed 
Hie riches of it. Do bis bidding, strikes 
Thou may'st be valiant in a better causey 
But now thou teem'st a cowar ~ 
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When Pisanio says, 

Hence, vile instrument ! 
Thou Shalt not damn my band*- 

how greatly she shews her Id^ for her husband, 
and the impossibility of her wishing for life under 
his disapprobation: but though slie longs for death, 
her rchgion forbids self-murder—* 

Why I must diej 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master's. 'Gainst self-staugblcr 
There is a prohibition so divine 

That cravens my weak hand: come, here's my heart— 
(Something's afore 't— soft, soft, we'll no defence.) 
Obedient as the scabbard ! What is here ? 

In her eagerness to be killed, how affecting it is to 
see her produce the letters of Posthumus from her 
bos^ra; and in the midst of her desire to die, and 
her misery at being accused, she shews her exqui- 
site love for him, when she says, 

" And I grieve myself, 
To think, when thou shalt be disedg'd by her, 
Whom naw thou tir'st on. how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. ..Pr'ythee dispatch, 
The lamb etjtrtats the butcher. Where's thy knife ? 
Thou art too slow to do thy master's bidding, 
When I desire it too ! 

When Pisanio wishes to save her life, with what 
noble spirit she exclaims, 

Talk thy tongue weary, speak. 
I've heard I ara a strumpet; and mine ear 
(Therein false struck) can lake no greater wound. 

When Pisanio still exhorts fcer to live, how 
feelingly she answers, 

Wh\ good fellow, 
What shall I do the while ? where hide I how lire 1 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband? 

At last, with the hope that Posthumus has been 
deceived, she consents to live; resumes her firm- 
ness of character, and agrees to disguise herself a^ 
A boy, and to seek a retreat in the service of Lu- 
cius, the Roman ambassador. Having wandered 
in the forest for two days without food, she says, 

I should be sick, 
But that my resolution helps me.— r* 

Two beggars told me; 
I could not miss my-wajr. Will pw folks lie. 
That have afflictions on them, knowing 'tis 
Apuni9hmient,or trial ? yet no wonder. 
When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer, than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is wotse in kings than beggars. My dear l-ord ! 
Thon art one o* th* fake ones; now I think on thee 
My hunger's gone; but even before I wa!^ 
At point xo sink for foUl^but what is this? 

(seeing a cav<) 

H^re is a path to it; 'tis some savage hold — 
Twcrc best not call; I dare not call; yet famine, 

Bre it dean o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 

Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardiness ever 

Of hardiness ia mother.— Ho ! who's here > 

If any thing that's civil, speak; if savage, 

•TalCc or lend— Ho? no answer Hhen IMl enter. 

I^eat draw my sword; and if mine enemy 

But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on't. 

Cvant such a foe, good heavens ^ 

How inte^sting does she appear when, having 
ftatisfied her hungep, she comes out of the cave, 
and addre^es^Bellariujs and his companions: 

Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I cnter'd here I call'd, and thought 
•r* h«.ve b€gg*d, or bought, what I have took; good troth 
I have stol'n nought, nor would not, though I'd found 
Gold strew'd o' th' floor. Herd's mojjey for my meat, 
1 woald have left it on the board, so soon 
Ji,u 1 had made my meal, and parted 
*ViritH prayers for the provider. 

A.n<l whensh^ meets with akio4 reception, how 
line i» this sentiment: 

Great n^n, 
•That ha«i a coqrt no bigger than this cave, 
Ylaa.i «iid aueud iU«;nQ»vlvcS| and had the vlrtnt 



Which their own conscience seai'd them (laying by 
That nothing-gift of differing multitudes) 
Could not out- peer this twain. 

Her remarks upon the two brothera are charm- 
ing: 

So man and man thoold be, 
Rut clay and clay differ in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. I'ra very sick. 

Guiderius says to his bi*other. 

Go you to burning, I'll abide with him. 

How pathetic is Imogen's reply : 

So sick I'm riot, yet I am not well; 
But not so citizen a wanton, as 
To seem to die ere sick. ? ~ ^ lease you, leave me". 
Slick to your journal course. ' The breach of custom 
Is breach of ail. I'm ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me. Society is no comfort to one 
Not sociable: I ara not very sick. 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you trust me here, 
I'll rob none but myself, and let me die 
Stealing so poorly. 

When Imogen awakes from her lethargy, which 
was occasioned by the drug she had taken, she 
incoherently dwells upon her affection for her 
husband, and her impatience to meet him* 

Yesi sir, to Mil ford-Haven, which is the way ? 
I thank you — by yon bush — pray how far thither ?«— 
'Ods pittikins, can it be six miles yet ?— 
I've gone all night— iaiih, I'll lie down and sleep. 

As she lies down she perceives the body of a man 
beheaded* 

But soft ! no bedfellows oh Gods and Godilesses '. 
The flowers are like the pleasures of the world; 
This bloody man the cares on'i — I hope I dream; 
For sure I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook -to honest creatures. *Tis not so; 
'Twas but a blot of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which, the brain makes of fumes: our very eyes. 
Are sometimes, like our judgment, blind. Good fi^ith 
I tremble still with fear; but if there be 
Yet left in Heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, oh ! Gods ! a part of it ! 

How forcible is the following passage. 

The dream'*s here still; even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagined, felt. 
A headless man t— the garments of Posthumus. 

Then follows her incoherent expressions, on 
supposing the headless body to be that of Posthu- 
mus murdered by Pisanio* When she is discovered 
by Lucius, lamenting over the supposed Posthu- 
mus, and he demands who she is, she answerd 
most affectingly, 

I am nothing; or if no^. 
Nothing to be were better.^ This was i^y master, 
A very valiant Briton^ aivd a good. 
That here by mountaineers lies slain: ala.s ! 
There arc no more such masters: I may 
Wander from east to Occident, cry out for service, 
Tty many, all good, serve them truly, never 
Find such another master. 

When she is hired by (^ucius, she says, 

I'll follow, sir. But first, an't please the Gods, 
I'll hide my master from the skies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig: and when« 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds, I've strew'd his grave. 
And on it said a century of prayers. 
Such as I can, twice o^er, I'll weep and sigh; 
And, leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 

When Imogen finds Posthumus alive, and that 
he is convinced of her innocence, the only reproach 
she makes him for his cruel suspicions is. 

Why dfdyou throw |rour wedded lady from you ? 

Before the conclusion she proves her unambi- 
tious character and true disinterestedness* When 
Cymbeline discovers his two sons, he says to her, 

O Imogen, 
Thofl hast lost by this a kingdom. 
She replies, 

No, ray Lord, . 
I've got two worlds by it. my gentle brothers, 
Have we tliua m^t ? 



These passages, which are selected from the 
speeches of Imogen, mav be esteemed the most 
striking and bedutiful parts; but scarcely iiny line 
can be read where some sublime sentiment is not 
expressed, or some indication of a firm and viilu- 
ous mind is not displayed. To detail all the beauties 
of this character, would be to detail all the speeches 
of Imogen, and cannot fail of pleasing every 
i*eader of delicacy and discernment, because she 
is feminine and natural. She appears to be almost 
a perfect character. Her only error was that of 
marriage without parental authority; for which she 
apologizes when she says, " Sir, it is your fault that 
1 have lov'd Posthumus; you bred him as my play- 
fellow, and he is a man worth any woman." But 
the poet has justly made this only reprehensible 
part of her conduct as the cause of her miufortimes* 

Imogen is placed in a variety of distressing 
situations; and most persons will agree, that were 
she to act differently in any one particular from 
what she does, she would not act so well. She 
displays the strongest conjugal affection, contnin- 
ed within the bounds of delicacy; duty and sub- 
mission to her father, as far as is consistent with 
her superior duty to her husband; she is steady in 
her chastity, though artfully led to believe that her 
husband was unfaithful, and even abandoned to 
every thing that was dissolute. She is not outrageous 
when she is accused of incontinency, though the 
accusation is worse to her than death. She shews 
nb ill-will to Posthumus, tliough he oixlers her to 
bemurderedj and anticipates his misery when ht 
will find that she wm innocent. She bears sickness 
and fatigue with patience and fortitude; and lastly 
what to most persons would be a severe tnul, she 
relinquishes a crown without feeling any mortifica- 
tion* 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE POET FOLIO. 

Great preparations are making at ' Washingtom . 
for war* The president is scouring a rusty hel- 
met, found on Carter's mountain, after Tarleton 
had left this country. The attorney general is 
forging and hammering many h.ea%iy weapons of de- 
fence* The secretary of war, has actually con- 
tracted for two or three extra bundles of matches, 
more or less. The drj docks have been swept, but 
not garnished; and we learn that a rusty nail, res- 
cued by democratic pai*simohy from federal squan- 
derers, has been recently whetted into a pike, to 
pierce Spanish aggression to the very core., 

A letter from a friend, contains the following 
paragraph. The Editor caaonly add in the word« 
of Ovid — Pudet bate opprobi'iu nobis et dici potest, 
et NON poTuissK R5ri!;LLi.--In other governments, 
a private man may be known and respected, with- 
out the adjuncts of weulth or piiblic office, but in a 
republic, a private citizen,unless he is a demagogue, 
is like a drop in the ocean, and bears no proi)oruon 
to the irresistible might, and impenetrable wisdoni 
of the sovereign people. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS- 

Thie ]ami)oons are nimieroivs, and caustic, which 
we i*eceive, at the proper cost of a great man, the 
proprietor of a charmipg mansion, and the lover of 
inky charmers. Heroes and statesmen, in every 
age, have solaced their cares with love« 

Atridcs with his captive play'd 
Who' always *har*d the M she madti. 
Each hero kiss'd his matd, and why 
Though /'m no hero, may not U 

I «♦ Rainbow" mufit be a descendant of a uo^d 
i changeable character, ii> this city, wlu> has tried all 
, partieSf and been trusty by none. 

For all most own, his wonh <;omp!eteW ^riecL 
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ORIGINAL FtETRY. 

FOR TH^ ponrhVLio. 

IMITATION OF ttORACR» 

BOOK I. OOE XXlt. 

Vinowm ubiqae ttttum case. 
Happy the man, vithold Madeira prim M : 
lie needs not, Joe, the cane with latent sword, 
The pocjict-pistol, oaken cudgel dirci 
Or pugilistic might.* 

Whether i\\vovi^)\SouthKvark'lan€s he darkling roam, 
Where phiz of righteous man is rarely seen ; 
Or in Spring-gmrden^ perilous abode 

Of butchers, savage tribe It 

I'or erst from Hardy s^ as, at one, I rcefd, 
Roaring a joyous catchy and arm'divithwlney 
From box octagonal a watchman sprung, 
But, me beholding, (led4 

So huge in make, was never entchpole seen, 
When he on hapless debtor claps his claw, 
And sturdy drayman, from Hibernia's bogs, 
Was never his compeer. 

Place me at some remote Virginia inn, 
Where drunken democrats the state amend 
Whenr nought but hog and hominy is found, 
And toddy, tiff abhorr'd.fl 

Flacc me a knot of ancient crones among, 
Drtnch'd with hot water, bor'd with sombre whist ; 
fherc will I silent muse the joys of wine. 
And for a woyjoiVsigh.** 

* Integer vitsc 

Non eget Mauri jaculii neqne arc«, 
Kec venenatis gravida sagittit, 
Jmc«, pharctra. ' 

I Sivc per Syrtcs iter aestwosas, 
Sive facturiiB per inliOfpiialem 
^ • • • • 

Cancasum, 

t • < 

f Kamque nwc syWa Itifm U» Sa^ W, 
Dum me»m canto LalagfJJ * 

Fvgtt ineraem: 

I Qittlc portentum, ne^P« miUt^riB 
Baunia in \^x\% alit csciilc»i» ; 
ycc Jubae tellus generat, Iconam. 
Arlda nuirix. 

^* Pope nie pm^^ uWnulJ^^ camffci 

♦ • • • ^ •' 



ft Pone Mb • • * 

Dalce nidentem LaUagcn aniabo, 
Dulce lo^uentem. 

FOS THE WRT FOLIO, 

VaOH TUI BOSTON CAZETTt. 

l|jm Pains, of Bosto», a gentleman of classical edueation* 
and brilliant fancy, has been greatly celebrated for his fc. 
licity in the lyric stile. His Ode entitled •* Adams and 
Liberty," has been reprinted in England, and commended 
.tVfn by the, austerity of British criticism. The ensuing 
pathetic lines it is our pleasure to preserve in the Port 
Folio. They are equally honorable to the heart ajnd the 
bead of the author. The scriptural allusion in the close 
of the third stanza is finely introduced ; the office of Cha- 
tity 18 very nervously described; and the a|,ostrophc and 
the plciurt in the last stanza, arc eminently poetical and 
pious. 

ODE. 

WRirrBV Br (Thomas fAissi esq. asd susd Arfns 

ANffiyERSARr CELSBRATION OF rHR^^ BOSTON FK- 
MALE ASYLUM." 

Shall man, stem man, 'gainst heavn's behest. 
His cold, unfeeling prid^ oppose ; 

To thankless wealth unlock his breast, 
Yet freeze his heart to Orphans woe*?. 



Weak casviiSl ! where yon tliunder broke, 
Secst how the livid lightening glarfcsl 

Behold it rives the knotted oaky 
But still the humble tnjrtU spares:* 

Let stoic valour boldly brave 

The wars and elements of life; 
But more like heaven, Vho stoops to save 

A being, sinking in the strife; 
Poor exiles! wanderinjjj o'er this sphere, 

Through scenes, of which^«?n/(7rm no part; 
Lov*d Orphan QiHsl come welcome, Acre 

Th* Asylum of the human heart. 

Sweet Charity J thou sprite benigii> 

Who oft art seen in angel form, 
Ta point the sun-beam where to shtfie, 

Or rein the coursers of the storm ! 
Oh I through yon dark and dripping cell. 

Where sorrow's outcast oflsAAng wetpi 
Flashy as when Peter's fetters felU 

And bid the woks, that guard f Aem, tt9Jt? ! 

Warm*d by thy beams, the frost unkind, 

Which Masts sweet woman's vernal years. 
In dew exhal'd^shaU leave behind 

Pure Gratitude's mn^ultied tears! 
So ^haU our Orphan Girls no more 

Lament the untimely l>light of «oc ; 
• But rear'd to Vii iu<l> thrice restore 

To gcncpoui Man, tht debt xbtf •wo. 

Blest Providkhce ! whose parent powtF 

All being gives....for all provides ; 
Co-equal, when ivpaints the flower, 

As when it curbs old Ocean's tides I 
See, lorn and piteous, at thy throne, 

Lovet Mercy, Hope and Homage sue ;•••• 
They weep for sorrows not their own. 

They bend, dear Orphan Giris^ for you ! 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO, 

[Every mail now brings us, not only irrefragable arguments, 
but specimens of brilliant wit and humour, levelled 
against our feeble administration. The following lam- 
poon is from the Wasp, whose sting is sb<:rp, and who ih 
justly angry. 'Ihe ofiicer, in our " Mu>rbo Ifumbo'^ go 
vemment, whom Waspish wit derides, is a proml.ieav 
object of political ridicule. He is charged vith be*^/ 
more assiduous in the toils of a Foliticai** Farmer, "that. 
in those of official duty. He dLclaimt and v-rifes U;.vj 
folios of metaphysics against the clergy, and the iarc 
administration. In a barbarous and involved siyle, he 
labours to diffuse the exploded theories of democracy, 
while his own political skill and experience are so limued 
and so manacled by the blindest prejudice^ that like th'^st 
infant legislators in the French Tiers ttai. described by 
Burke, " he has not seen the stare; no not so much as 
in ^ficture.l^ 

FARMER LINCOLN IN FURIOUS FRET. 

THE FARMER SPEAKETHi 

Upon my word, I do declare. 

The deuce is in our nation : 
In vain I rant, and curse, and swcari 

And bawl for moderation. 

CHORUS. 

F^r moderation all do know 

I am a spanking fellow : 
To moderation I will holdy 

As long as I can bellow. 

When to afiVight the federal crew 

I threat exterminatioji, 
And with loud bawlings try to she# 

My zeal for moderation. 



• Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather, with th- sharp and tulphurotit bott, 
Splitt'st the unwcdgable and gnarled oak, 
Tkaathekoft Myrtle 

Sracspbajib^s Afeas«re ^ Measvre. 



The stubborn rascals little heed 

]My noisy declamation ; 
But laugh, and say Lincoln's indccfl 

Red-hot for moderation. 

Whene'er I stammer out a lie, 
Somewhat like boys at school, ahr, 

They strait set up a hoot and cry 
Fierce Levi's turn'd a fool, sir, 

And when my mwter t© obey, 
'Bout priests I make a racket* 

The dirty scoundrels dare to say. 
He needs the bedlam jacket. 

And then, to crown this vile ahum*, 
Some saucy wags have said, sir« 

.The President's bull-doi^ let loose* 
Is running raving mad, fir. 



Sha'nt T, who hold the people dear, 

Who iMite prevarication, 
Wbo i^ei seme hundred pouaib a 

Roar out for noderatioa. 



In honour's temple I've a scatj 
But scarce li^^ve touched a dollar; 

And wUi feds try me thence to beal-«e 
By Jove it atira my choler. 

These Ma Mre vorse than Nick of ImH 

I'm bold enough to say, sir; 
He'd let me fill my pockets well. 

They'd drive me poor ^way, sir. 

My salary to me is dear, 

I love \l to a penny ; 
For pay III rant, and howl, and swear. 

And he who wont's a ninBy. 

To Washington I atwkk wiU f^ 

And then I do assure ye, 
When I come back til lay fbds I0W) 

And make them feel my iury. 

And now beware^ eaek (ed'ral M, 
Nor vent on me your spite, eir, 

If Farmer Lincoln has grt>wn ma^i 
Take care he doth not bite, sir. 

CIORVS. 

F^r moderoti^m all d^ know 

I am a spanking feUcw s 
To moderation I will holdy 

As long as I can bellow. 

EPIGRAiM, 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF BOJZMAU^ OH S^. 7«Vfl|» 
AN AVOWE© ATHEIST, AND SO COUTlT, T»A3|I* 
COULD NOT WALK* 

Alidor, assis dans sa chMCi % 

M<$disant du ciel a son aise. 

Pent bien m^dire atissl de moi» 

Je ris de ses discoufs frivole^ : 

On salt fort bien que s^s parolee 

Ne sont pas articles de foi. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

Br SJMVBL SAVVrERy BSJl, 

No. XXXVIL 

•Mr. SxtKT Efc, 

1 beg leave, through the medium of your «x- 
ctUeat paper, to ofier to the perusal of my fair 
eountrywomen, the following letter from Madame 
de Maintenon, addressed to the duchess of Bur> 
jogjie. There are some parts of the original 
emitted, in this translation, which I did not think 
could at all apply to the conduct or condition of 
American women. The prefixed encomium of 
the Abh^ Levizac, I tru^t is a sufficient sanction 
ior iny obtruding it on your attention. 

YourS) respectfully, 

o. 

The following letter, from Madame de Mainte- 
non, cannot be too frequently perused, or too much 
admired. Every young woman, destined for the 
great world, should attentively read it, and it ought 
to be engraveni in letters of gold, in every seminary 
^ female educatio^'. 

Levizac. 

You must not, iny young friend, hope for per- 
fect happiness ; on our globe, it is not to be found, 
and if it existed at alU in a court, be assured it 
could never dwell. This life is replete with cares, 
kut those attendant on grandeur, are more insup- 
portabte than any, connected with other conditions; 
itHT in a private station^ w^ make our own troubles; 
m a court we roust contend with the vexations 
-mi other people. When I persuade you to believe 
that our. sex is most particularly exposed to suf- 
lering, because we are always in a state of depend- 
ence^ do pot imagine thtA 1 weuld wish to make 
jrou displeased at, or ashamed of, what was wisely 
ordained by a just Providence. When a woman 
aaarries, if from proper motives, she will always 
reg^ard her husband aa her belst friend, her wisest 
counsellor, and Her only confidant. It has now 
beeome your duty to listen to his advict always ; 
said ^hcn required, fi^eely to give him yours. Your 
Ifcusbaod and yourself should h«ve but one mind, 
one heftrt> and one soul ; that is, your sentiments, 
your feelings, should be always in unison. Hu- 
man blisis, however*, cannot be perfect, and I believe 
those to be the most happy marri^es where each 
•uflrej*s in turn with mildness and patience. There 
is naturally, in every connection, some little con- 
Crsuiictaoki 9 arising from constitutional humour, from 
dtfiereiiGe of education and opinion. Under such 
Ban evil be tranquil and submissive, far by submis- 
woTt, impossible as it may seem, wr can only reign. 
IMakie obedience your stedfiist principle, require 
none rrom your husband, in whom you must not 
expect to find as much disinterested friendship as 
in one of your own sex. It is peculiar to our bo- 
soms, and men are less susceptible of it than wo- 
men. You wiU be uahappy if you are too nice in 



Offer up your prayers to heaven that you may 
never be jealous. If unfortunately you have real 
cause, do not, as you value your own peace, for a 
moment, think you can recal your husband's affec- 
tion, either by the sourness of complaint, or the 
bitterness of reproach ; your only resource is pati- 
ence and religion. Impatience aggravates the worst 
misfortunes, and believe me, if you once descend to 
reproaches, you will alienate your husband's ten- 
derness. On the other hand, if you suffer in silence 
you will take the only effectual means of awaken- 
ing it. 

In sacrificing your own will, do not h6;pe to in- 
fluence that of your husband, for men are by nature 
more obstinate, and in their education, less accus- 
tomed to restraint than women. They are natu- 
rally tyrannical, attached to pleasure and liberty, 
and no reasonable woman will expect then! to re- 
nounce this inclination. We must not examine if 
their rights are all just, it is sufficient that custom 
has so long established them. They are the mas- 
ters, there is nothing left for us but to obey, and 
to suffer (if so ordained) with a good grace. 

Never confide any thing to a friend which can 
injure you, if repeated: speak, write, act, as if you 
had ten thousand witnesses: reflect that sooner or 
later all will be known: and before you venture to 
have a secret correspondent, recollect that the most 
confidential persons are not always to be trusted, 
and that there is no situation in life where you will 
meet" with more indiscretion of this kind than at a 
court, where ail is dissimulation and intrigue. 

If you are blest with children, love them with 
tenderness, be with them often: this is the noblest 
occupation of a princess or a peasant. Be diligent 
in cultivating their minds, and reflect that on their 
education their future virtue and happiness depend. 
Support, with becoming dignity, the greatness of 
, your condition. Worldly honours should not make 
you haughty, or they will not make you beloved. 
In your behaviour, we must neither see vanity nor 
immodesty. In your conversation, no .calumny, 
exaggeration, offensive raillery, nor any thing which 
is inconsistent with perfect charity. Select, as 
your friends, those persons who are mild an4 for- 
getfiil of injury , but fear and despise those who 
would wish to excite you against others, under an 
appearance of zeal for yau, by which they conceal 
their own resentment or serve their own interest. 
Avoid all interested^ vain, ambitious, vindictive peo- 
ple, their society will always injure you. Never 
do intentional wrong, and you will never dread 
discovery. Always give good advice, when you 
presume to give any. Vindicate the absent, and ac- 
^cuse no one. 

Sanctify all your virtues, in allowing their mo- 
tive to be a desire of pleasing God. In protectitig 
and assisting any one that you know^ think if it be 
not possible that in so dohig you may injure some 
one of greater merit whom you do not know. Do 
not attach your mind to giddy pleasures ; you should 
learn to abstain, most particularly in your present 
condition, which should be that of restraint and 
, self-denial. 

Be on your guard with respect to your relish for 
4 1 wit* .Much wit humiliates those who have but lit- 



tle: it will surely make you many enemies, and 
perhaps make men of sense undervalue your un- 
derstanding. 

Maimtevok*' 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA, 

vajLvsLATas from ths osaMAv ov tuLaw, 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO^ 

PART THE FOURTH. 

FITTURX DESTIMT 07 VORTB-AHESiei-. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The refiu6lic of North-America^ nvHl pirobably ne%e^ 
extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the South-Sea. 

It is not even ascertained as yet, whether tha 
eastern maritime states, and those to the westward^ 
such as Kentucky, Tenesee, 8cc. will not separate ; 
nor is it yet sure that the northern and southern 
states which are divided by the Potomack, will al- 
ways remain united in one political body ; and cer^ 
tain writers have already wrested from the crown 
of Spain, all the lands westward of the Missisipi^ 
and given them to the Republic. 

That these territories properly belong to the 
Indians, might easily be proved, and it appears^ 
clear from some accounts, tliat certain liidian na^ 
tions exist there, who may perhaps be found capable 
of defending their country — It is maintained that 
there are in the internal parts, nations which are 
in the practice of agriculture, and live in a talera- 
ble civilized condition. 

A settlement made by violent means, upon land 
belonging to a poeple, who live upon htmting or 
the breeding of cattle, may in some measure be 
excused. The new-comers might allege for thei^ 
justification, the following argument: « The eartK 
" exists for the purpose of cultivation. Man caa, 
«* consider as his property only the spot, which he haa 
<< cultivated. By this he introduces into it a part 
" of his own existence ; he imparts to the earth a 
« portion of his own strength. What have you 
" done ; you, who live by hunting, or upon your 
" flocks ? Did you create the wild beast, upon 
'< which you smgly and exclusively subsist ? By no 
" means — Did you, by your labour bring forth the 
(( grass, which feeds your flocks ? not at all. YoU 
« have too much land ; and it is land upon which 
" you have acquired no just claim by your labour. 
" All the world must live — And so therefbre must 
<« we. But if we have no land *to till, we must 
« perish — Here is land upon which no man haa 
« yet laboured ; we shall consequently take it, for 

*< farming Follow our example, and we shall 

" leave you in peace, in your narrower bounds, so ' 
" that we may all live in a quiet neighbourhood, 
" together".^.. I know not what the shepherd and 
the hunter could answer to this. 

But even if the indians should prove incapable of 
maintaining the possession of their land, and Spain 
should lose the extensive territories westward of 
the Missisippi, they would nevertbelc%s not become 
parts of the United States..... The European pciwera 
will settle and dtStermlue coBceriung them, among 
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themselves, and the American Republic will be 
allowed no voice in the case, for she has no milita- 
ry force to give her weight, and the well known un- 
roilitary spirit of her citizens would render less for- 
midable any force that she could raise- The Euro- 
peans, will therefore most probably decide who shall 
possess that country, and they will not give it to the 
Americans. 

In this case, all depends upon the peace, which 
will put an end to tlie present war. As the Ameri- 
Cjsns, by their treaty, and by their unfriendly conduct 
tewards the French, have lost their favour, it may 
very well happen that France should sacrifice 
America to England^ provided England in return 
should grant advantages to France ; for instance, 
France might have Canada restored to her, to which 
Louisiana might be added, for an indemnity to 
Spain. — In such a case the Americans would be 
reduced to a strait from which their own powers 
could never extricate them. — England . would not 
indeed surrender to France all the territories west- 
ward of the Allegany mountain ; but France must 
have a part of it to connect Canada with Louisiana. 
The rivers Illinois and Thuahihi and Fox river might 
be the bouudaries. 

Perhaps however England might cede likewise 
the Western Territory to France, for the two Flori- 
das. She would then govern America upon the 
same footing she does Ireland! which she might 
do without difficulty — The worst of the speculators 
would then be made lords, which they ardently 
desire, and the greatest part of the people are de- 
pendent upon the speculators and merchants— civil 
liberty must only be left in its present condition, 
and all would remain quiet. 

These extensive territories in the internal part 
of North America, would be very useful to France 
in providing for the large armies from which she 
will probably be glad to be relieved at tlue peace 
She might establish military colonies there. 

I do not assert that things will so happen, for 
that depends upon too many circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen, and in particular upon the 
events which may happen in England. I only 
meant to shew that the Americans by their own 
fault have brought themselves into a critical situa- 
tion. Here I see my antagonists in high glee ; 
believing they have detected me in a contradiction, 
because in the first volume I have applauded the 
diplomatic conduct of Washington — But if they 
will indulge me with an hearing their joy will be 
of short duration. I applauded Washington's con- 
duct with respect to the British Treaty, because it 
was adapted to the circumstances, because in the 
defenceless condition of the American Republic, 
there was no other expedient than to yield, and be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary to choose between 
the enmity of England, and that of France ; for 
England, owing to her superiority at sea, and tht 
facility which she has of carrying on war at a dis- 
tance, was by far the most formidable ; it was there- 
fore indispensable to endeavour rather to pacify 
her ; and she was pacified by the smallest possible 
sacrifices. 

Should America be brought, again under the 
tilnglish sceptre, her Independence will have been 
merely a transitory dream, ^md the American Re- 
public only an ephemeral appearance, like that of 
England, in the last century— Republics cannot at 
this day at all succeed ;* and the fault of this lies 

« * A French republic has never yet existed. The French 
have alrea'iy often decreed that the revolution was now 
ended, andnotbinr was left but peaceably to enjoy the fruits 
of liberty, Stc. and immediately after these dectees, the con- 
fusion begins again— T^eir behaviour as Hepublicans is tru- 
ly wonderful — Their catonising shop-keepers, candle-snuf- 
fers and taylors are especially diyerting. Not that I de- 
spise these u$efu) classes of society, but I only would wihh 
them not to attempt playing the Cato or the Brutus — Anti- 
quity produced one Cato, and one Hrutus. But among the 
great soap- bailers, taviorsand shop-keepers at this day, 
the,> :»hoot up by hundreds— 'Xh^ P^jriiiyi «MQrace6, was if 
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in the moral depravity of flie present generation. 
If mankind would be better, and more rational, their 
political constitutions might become more repub- 
lican, and with a progressive increase of goodness, 
there would iinally be no need of any government 
at all. 

The territory westward of the Missisippi, will it 
is said, be peopled by emigrations from the United 
States, and these new colonies will connect them- 
selves in union with the elder* States. But this de- 
pends altogether upon what the European powers 
shall determineconceming that territory. If France 
should have it, she will people it with Frenchmen. 
If it should be retained by Spain, it may perhaps 
be peopled by the Anglo-Americans. — Perhaps 
Spain will not in that quarter be in a condition to 
prevent them ; but I believe these new colonies 
would rather form an independent state, than con- 
nect themselves with the United States — But the 
AnglorAmericans, will never extend themselves to 
the South Sea, because the most western parts of 
America are already peopled by the Spaniards^ as 
for instance, in New Mexico. 

CHAPTER V. 

The emigration from Europe to America^ will proba* 
bly not be so great in future^ as it has been hitherto. 

This emigration will perhaps not be so much 
diminished by the disadvantageous accounts which 
may be published of America, to contradict the 
excessive panegyric of certain writers, and repre- 
sent things more conformable to truth ; for most of 
the emigrants never have a chance to see a book, 
and nobody has dissuaded the oppressed poor in 
Europe from emigrating to America. But the 
causes of this emigration may perhaps diminish, 
in consequence of the French Revolution — ^For it 
is to be supposed that the French Revolution, what- 
ever turn it may take in other respects will have 
two conseqences ; namely the destruction of the 
popedom, anxl the abolition of feodality. These 
effects must soon or late discover ihemselves, even 
though they should not immediately take place. 

The love of country, is an Innate passion of man, 
and the country people especially are chained by 
a strong affection to their huts ; nothing but op- 
pression and the impossibility, of preserving a 
wrctchtd subsistence, compel them to emigrate. 
Let the burdens of the lower class of country 
people be then alleviated, and the emigrations will 
diminish. I believe the French Revolution will pix>- 
duce such an alleviation* There are in my opinion 
many circumstances which make this probable. 

But should emigration continue to prevail, there 
are nearer and happier countries, which present 
tliemselves to the European emigrant, and to the 
lap of which he can fly, from poverty and oppres- 
sion, than America, which will gradually go out of 
fashion. The attention which is now paid to Africa, 
is the commencement of an entire new order of 
things, and prepares the world for a complete com- 
mercial revolution; the colonies which England and 
Denmark are settling on the fertile shores of that 
beauli&il quarter of the world, from principles of 
pure humanity, to put an end to the slave-trade are 
undertakings which reconcile the philosophical ob- 
server, with our age again. The interior of Africa, 
where according to authentic accoimts, there ex- 
ists a great cultivated nation, wise enough to sepa- 
rate itself from all others, will very soon be dis- 
covered by these colonies. 

It is astonishing that this most fertile of all the 
quarters of the earth, has been hitherto neglected. 



I mistake not a pickpocket — I am not of opinion that the 
history of our times, furnishes like the annals of Tacitus, 
melancholy pictures. It is disgusting, and ridiculous — To 
batcher men, to eat hutVian flesh, and to drink blood, is dis- 
guftiiug. To pilfer, and to steal from the public treasury, 
&c. is contemptible; and to play the Cato and the Ihutus, 
is ridiculous. Such is my contTcbton ©f faith — liven the pre- 
sent instances of suicide are an afiiectedy and ridiculous imi* 
XAUan of the Homani. 



It is incomparably nearer, and would yield all the 
tropical productions in infinitely greater abundance 
than America, and yet the Europeans have trans- 
ported men from Africa to America, to cultivate 
the latter. The idea has at last occurred, which 
should have been adopted from the first, of culti- 
vating Africa itself. The simplest measui^es are 
commonly the last devised. 

By this colonization, however so late commenc- 
ed, this advantage has been gained, that the Afri- 
can qolonies are four.ded upon more correct pm- 
ciplcs tlian those in America. To this the en%ht- 
ened character of the age has contributed. No 
vile malefactors are sent there; none birt penons 
of good fame are allowed to go. Connections by 
marriage with the natives are thought of; the pre* 
servationand civilization of these natives, and Dor 
their extirpation, are contemplated; and carewiH 
be taken that agriculture shall not be made subordi- 
nate to the trading interest. For the plan of ajKiF 
form of government, which enriches wiii new 
discoveries the domain of politics, and is thcmoei 
perfect of all the political systems hitherto luMmai 
we are indebted to the zeal and genius of aphihn- 
thropic Swede, by the name of NordansbiSd. 

The Europeans therefore will in foture emigrate 
in multitudes to these new colonies on the western 
coast of Africa, and America will be left to its own 
population* Every thing invites fo give the pre* 
ference to Africa ; unexampled fertili^ ; the tro- 
pical productions, a climate which after the wood 
shall be cleared away, may be called healtfay, and 
is at no time unhealthier than Carolina, Georgia 
Surinam, Sec. If the cape of Good Hope should 
remain m the hands of the English, many Euro* 
peans will be attracted thither* 

POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

THOMAS PAINE'S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE Of 
THE UVITEB STATES. 

A hoary drunkard, with each vke imbued. 
Malignant, without wit, and without p&ssion, ksii 
Country Gaz. U. S, jfov. 30^M 

THE EXAMINER, No. IV. 

Should any body tell me, that writing abootlW^ 
mas Paine, and exposing his intimacy with Thoats 
Jefferson, will be of no avail, since the public wmk 
is already made up, on that subject; and, what is a 
still greater discouragement against scribbling fttf 
nobody will read what I may write; I answer, that, 
although a large portioivof the community, may have 
foxmedacorr6ctopinionofthisintimacy,tfaatopiDiGB 
has not yet been fully expressed; and as to mj will- 
ings, I am not so vain, that the neglect of them by Ac 
public, should occasion much clmgrin. I «m bot 
yet able to boast, that ^< 1 have an established fiuae 
in the literary world," nor do I think much of t^ 
«< profits I could make as an author." These ec 
speculations \^orthy of author Paine and his ia^ 
fulness. 

In the preceding papers of the Exammeiv^ 
reason has been assigned, why the intimac^l^ 
tween Paine and Jefferson, ought not to exh>A 
the fact of his having been ignominiously d 
ed from a confidential office, by the AmericM* 
gress of 1779, for a flagitious breach of €»8d% 
a treacherous disclosure of secrets, the 
of which was obtained in consequence of ha 
be not alone suiiicisnt to brand any future 
tion with Thomas Paine, with infamy^ let 
sequent life and writings be adduced to 
the appellation. 

Whatever opinion *< the viotW^ may b«fe 
merly entertained of the ^ stature" of Paine'tt 
it would be difiicdlt, by any scale of adi 
ment, to ascertain its present size. To ** 
is not to be seen," may be among the tminbu aiCl 
those ^< living contradictions, to tue mortified ftdc^ ^ J 
ralisis," of which Paine.boasta in hia fourth eyinlg- J 
A man, in his own cau8|} is na,witnes»i oUwraiMH^ 
Digitized by V^nL. 
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Paine might be permHted to testify as to htl own 
character i but wbether any body would believe 
hioi) is quite another question* 

II was a spark from the altar of 1 779, that burnt 
Paine's fingers, and another spark from the altar of 
180S, will) in all probability, either consume his 
body by a slow-fire, or light him to bed with the 
blaze. But Paine's flint is worn out, and his steel 
|8 turned to brass* 

The blasphemer of God, the libeller of Jesus 
Christ, and the habitual reviles* of the rites, cere- 
mbnitS) and doctrines of the Christian Religion, is 
thought tQ be a fit companion for Thomas Jeffer- 
ion, the president of the United States.— Why ? — 
Do these men keep company with each other in 
opinion, as well as in person? The presumption 
is natural. Christian! of whatever sect^ thou 
mayest be, " think on these things." If Paine be 
"a living conti^adiction" of any thing, it surely 
must be of his being a good christian. Yet, how 
soberly he talks of " the continued protection of provi- 
dence^'* which " through a thousand dangers has 
left him almost alone, of those who began the 
French revolution," to tell the tale of woe; when 
the &ct is notorious, that his own personal and men- 
tal insignificance^ was the only providence that pre- 
sided over his destiny. His life was spared it is 
true, "but whether in mercy or in wrath," « time 
will shape." 

It would be inexcusable to quote Paine's writings 
«o often, if any other mode of expression, would 
answer equally well to refute him. " Out of thine 
own mouth, will I condemn thee." That he should 
write jargon and nonsense, when a superintending 
providence is the subject, is no wonder; the miracle 
would appear, if a professed infidel^ should seem to 
know any thing of the attributes and perfections of 
a Deity. Take as a specimen, the following pas- 
sage, in bis third epistle. " But there is one dishy 
and that the choicest of all, they, (the federalists) 
have not yet presented on the tabk^ and, it is time 
.they should. They have not yet accused providence 
of infidelity^ yet according to their outrageous piety, 
Sh£ must be as bad as Thomas Paine. She has 
protected him in all his dangers, patronized him in 
all his undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ways, and rewarded him at last, by bringing him 
in safety and in health, to the promised land. This 
is more than She did by the Jews, the chosen peo- 
ple, that they tell us she brought out of the land of 
Eg^pt, and out of the house of bondage." 

This stuff is so perfectly of French revolution 
manufactures, that it can be made to suit nobody, 
but a French philosopher. These culinary meta- 
phors are exactly in the style of Paine's thoughts — 
He is a low bred fellow, and had he been confined 
to the menial employment of a kitchen scullion, all 
his life, be might have served God better, and 
proved less a curse to his fellow men. — But who is 
this Shk being of whom he speaks? Verily, one of 
the ** gods of the heathen, who are a vanity and 
a iie^* She is the goddess of Reason, one of 
Fortune's younger daughters; the same that pre- 
aacles in the Parisian temples, which are or were 
dedicated to her, and once resorted to, ^^ more or 
Jess" on D^cadi, by Paine and such as worship her. 
She left her votaries in the lurch, ail of a sudden, 
upon the appearance of a competitor, and no ves- 
lige now remains of her, save a vacant niche in 
the pantheon, with this inscription, underneath, <^ I 
Lm reserved for the goddess of Reason." She was 
rors hipped by her true and faithful prophet, Tho- 
naa Paine^ known among his fellows as the author 
nd compiler of the bible of our sectj denominated, 
Eie A^^ ^^ Reason; as a reward for which, She has 
rotected him in all his dangers, patronized him 
1 all his undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ay 89 azKl to crown all, She has, at last, restored 
i ITS to the delightful converse, and bosom friend- 
^ip of her great high prieat and £uthfiil follower, 



Thomas Jefferson, president of the promised land. 
We cannot conclude this paper, without a quotation 
from that scourge of hy^joc rites and impostors — 

CflVRCHlI.L. 

Who will, for him, may cant and whine. 
And let weak conscience with her line 
Chalk ont their ways : such starving rules 
Are only fit for coward fools; 
Fellows, who creftif what priests te!l, 
And trembk at the thoughts of hell s 
His spirit dares contend xcithgrcce^ 
And meets damnation, face to face. 

THE EXAMINER* 



ESSAY IV. 

EQUALITY. 

It would Hot have been easy to have imsgmed 
what sense the French intended by the word Equa- 
lity, if their subsequent conduct had not gradually 
unfolded their intention of equalizing the ruin of all 
those who had property to bring them upon the 
level of all those who had none. 

When this word stood at first qualified with one 
that limited the application of it, egal en droits, 
equal in rights, it seemed to mean no more than 
could be fairly justified; it implied only an equal 
protection to every subject in all the rights he pos- 
sessed under the law. In this sense it is not only 
true, but contains perhaps the best and only defini- 
tion of a free government. If the smallest proper- 
ty an individual can hold — if the slightest privilege 
he is legally entitled to, is not in the same degree of 
security to him with the highest privileges and the 
most noble possessions of the proudest, there is no 
longer that Equality that constitutes the essence of 
justice. The ewe-lamb is as dear to the man who 
has no more, as the numerous herds and flocks 
can be to the rich proprietor; it is his all; and it is 
precisely for the purpose of securing this Equality 
between the rich and the poor, between the great 
and the little, between the strong and the weak, 
that societies are formed, that, in this sense, all 
men may be equal. 

But this is not the sense to which the French 
have thor^ht fit to confine their pretended Equality. 
All order and gradation in the community is dis- 
claimed by them, and they have the merit, at least, 
of being the first legislators from the beginning of 
the world, whoever conceived so extravagant an 
idea, as, that man could exist in a great empire 
without those shades of rank and dependence upon 
each other which, to use one of their favourite ex- 
pressions, have hitherto been thought to constitute 
the organization of civil society. 

The whole plan of nature is in direct contradic- 
tion to such an idea; and it would be as reasona- 
ble, and, perhaps, little more cruel, to reduce men 
to the same stature, by stretching or shortening 
them in height, to a given standard, as to deprive 
them at this time of all the advantages that give 
one man pre-eminence over another. 

T will suppose that the violence of this strange 
system shall annihilate property, as well as rank, 
in the hands of all those who were entitled to them ; 
the power of violence will extend no farther; Equa- 
lity will not then be established among mankind ; 
their different talents, their good and bad qualities, 
will give to some the superiority over others; power, 
and the abuse of power, will grow out ^ influence 
and authority; nay, the very pre-eminenee of wealth 
that they are now labouring to destroy, must be 
continually springing up as long as thrift and in- 
dustry tend to procure riches, and riches to pro- 
duce the means of rendering others dependent upon * 
us, which is a consequence that no power of human 
legislation can prevent. Thus, whep all this scene 
of blood and rapme shall be closed, which is to 
procure the ideal blessing of Equality; when the 
name of every family in France Uiat had intitled 
itself tx> vAnei^tion, by .the services of a long line ; 



of ancestors, shall have been exterminated to the 
most distant branches of them; and their fair pos- 
sessions wasted and dissipated, what will it lead to, 
but to the future aristocracy of mean upstarts; and 
the sons of a Jourdan or a Santerre shall stand u 
the places of a Montmorency, a Sully, or a Criilc .. 

But were it possible that men could be brought 
to the same Equality in rank, in riches, in conside- 
ration, in power, and in talent — with the feelings 
that animate the human breast, what would be the 
consequence of this perfect independence, but bru- 
tality and insolence, and every unsocial repulsive 
quality, that it has been the study of civil life, 
through a course of ages, to soften by all the name- 
less dependencies that bind us to each other with 
hopes and fears, and the means of. conferring and 
receiving obligations: in a word, that distinguish 
man from the brutes, that know no such connection tf 
nor endearments. In such a state, no objects of 
emulation could bring forward the genius or facul- 
tics of the mind; fair science would be without 
object, and the arts would lie in eternal oblivion; 
the narrow circle of selfish enjoyment would limit 
every desire, and every sentiment would be con- 
fined to the unsocial individual. 

In the sad history of that devoted country, wcJ 
may trace, from the beginning, a plan to reduce 
mankind, if possible, to the state of savages. 
What share fanaticism, and what feharc interested 
ambition, have had in the undertaking, it is not easy 
to determine — it is evident that both motives have 
been exerted with t6o much success. The de- 
struction of monarchy, and of Religion seem to 
have been only the preparatives to the invasion of 
all other property: and, in truth, when the laws of 
property are daringly violated in one instance, thert 
is no security for it in any other. We used to say, 
if the meanest subject was oppressed, the proudest 
might tremble; judge whether the poor man can 
now expect protection, where the first propertiei 
m the kingdom have been confiscated? 

Before the meeting of the Etats Generaux, the 
cry was already raised against the privileges of the 
nciility. In vain had they made a voluntary sacri- 
fice of their pecuniary exemptions, which, to say 
the truth, was a trifling loss or gain on either side. 
Their chateaus had been burnt, and their lives de- 
stroyed in the defence of them, in more instances 
than one. In the states of Burgundy their Order 
had been besieged by the populace, and all succour 
refused to them by the minister. By deg^es the 
plan opened itself more plainly to complete their 
ruin, when it was seen how much the influence of 
government was exerted, firSt, to procure a return 
at the election of the Etats Generaux, in favour of 
such as had no property, and then having, contrary 
to ancient usage, doubled the number of the com- 
mons, by the pains taken, and the authority exer- 
cised, to force the order of the nobility, as well as 
the clergy (who were chiefly composed also of those 
of inferior property) to be lost in the general union 
of the estates voting in common. Little was the 
immediate consequence of this union to be won- 
dered at, in an assembly so constituted, as to have 
a decided majority t>f those who had no property 
for the express purjwse, that the interests of those 
who had property should be at their mercy. The 
confiscation ofthe estates of the clergy, that of all 
the feudal Tights, quit-rents, and sei-vices attached 
to landed estates, followed — ^Ihe abrogation of titles 
of honour, and distinction of ranks, completed 
the levelling system; and monarchy, deprived of 
its support, fell as a thing of course, till thfe repub- 
lic has been finally established in all the scenes of 
horror we have seen. 

What a situation have these unfortunate nobles 
been reduced to ! Deprived of their honours, and 
abridged in their fDrtiines by laws which had their 
virtual assent in that assembly, where their sufi*ra- 
ges were implied in a preponderating majority of 
their enemies* Thus spoikd ^^d jlezjra^f^fl th^ 7 
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were delivered over without protection, they and 
their familiesy to the insults of hired b;inditti all 
over the provinces, their papers, and the records 
Uy which they held their property, universally de- 
stroyed, their houses pillaged and given to the 
flames, their wives and children exposed to the 
barbarous fury of a rabble-— and when these unpro- 
tected families, persecuted with the connivance of 
the legislature, and but too evidently by the subor- 
dination of the leadftrs in that assembly, sought 
iecurity to their persons by flight into other coun- 
tries) a right which is one of those peculiarly spe- 
cified among the rights of men^ that very flight be- 
comes a crime* They were summoned to return, 
under pain of confiscation of all they had; though 
no security was holden out to them that the perse- 
cution should cease upon their return* What 
could be intended by all this, but to drive them to 
despair, that they might furnish new pretexts for 
their entire ruin, which tlie late unfortunate events 
have furnished? 

Thus is the system of Equality fatally accom- 
l>lished, and its melancholy victims are sent to wan- 
der over the earth — a proof that the tyranny of the 
many is by far a more execrable injustice than the 
ipost odious despot ever yet exerted. 

MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Is it possible for any circurpstances of human misery 
to justify the commission of suicide ? A question 
discussed, in the forensic mapner^ before a lite- 
rary society in England. 

The subject now before us is of the most serious 
hnport to every individual, who bears the name of 
man* Though rejoicing this moment in the bosom 
of prosperity and pltnty, the next may behold us 
sinking fast into the lowest abyss of wretchedness 
ajid woe* The power of ^he highest is unable to 
resist the shock of adversity, nor can the weakness 
of the lowest by any means form a shelter against 
i^s force. Surely, then, it becomes highly interest- 
ing to every soldier in the battle of human life, to 
know whether he may, at any peculiarly pressing 
conjuncture, withdraw from the ranks, and bid 
adieu to the scenes of misery and desolution, with- 
out incurringthe imputation of coward ice or ofcrime. 
The question, however, is of a very delicate na- 
tpre. There are many, too many, whose affections 
^e deeply interested in it* 

There are too many, who can recollect some va- 
lued acquaintance, some respected friend, some be- 
loved relation, some kindred spirit, whose fate is 
Involved in the decision. Can it then he expected, 
that we bhould enter upon the investigation, unpre- 
judiced by passioui and prepared to discriminate . 
with coolness and precision? Can it be expected, 
^at we should look with indifference upon those 
circumstances, the recollection of which has so 
often stung our souls with unutterable anguish I* 
Ye, who have been wounded in the tenderest part, to 
ypu I appeal. Are not the best feelings of our na- 
ture combined to influence the discussion ? Do 
we not /eel an almost unconquerable reluctance to 
acquiesce in a sentence, which may affect our most 
epdeared connexions, even while reason assures us 
that it must be just* How consoling is the idea, 
could we be but rationally persuaded of its truth, 
that the mercy of the Almighty will be extended 
even to that crime, which excludes the possibility 
of repentance, when it proceeds not from the dread- 
ful despair of a vicious mind, looking back on the 
horrors of a mis-spent life, and flying to this last 
dire refuge from itself, butjVom the accumulating 
pressui'e of misfortune, against which, even the for- 
titude of wrtucis unable to contend? How horrible 
is the consideration, that the object of our tenderest 

• How must the genileand sympathetic mind revolt at the 
Wea of tearing away, the last faint hope, whereon, however 
delusive and ill-f^undcd» Um w^ry bOfOtt to bsso •C€<|8- 
tomed 19 repoK ! 
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regard, the friend, with whom we have been ac- 
customed to converse, the man of sense and of 
virtue, whose life has been one continued. One uni- 
form endeavour to fulfil his duty, as a valuable 
member of the community, should, by one unad- 
vised act, one rash deed, cancel the labours of a 
whole life, and forfeit forever the favour of that 
Being, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, and who will assuredly judge with the most 
steady and undeviating justice. 

Deeply impressed with these solemn considera- 
tions, I approach the subject with a sacred awe! 
Would that my abilities were equal to the task 
of sketching the great . outlines of the question 
before us, with delicacy and precision.... with suffi- 
cient tenderness to avoid wounding the feelings of 
sensibility, on the one hand, and sufficient strength 
to shew a marked and decided disapprobation on 
the other. 

The view, hitherto exhibited, only relates to 
those amiable propensities, which lead us to claim 
acquaintance with misery, to step forward, as the 
advocates of misfortune, and to feel for the distresses 
of our fellow-creatures, without suffering the recol- 
lection of their vices to damp the sympathetic glow. 
To these generous emotions no bounds can be set; 
sympathy and compassion ought always to l>e che- 
rished, and it is incumbent upon us. while we are 
endeavouring to establish just maxims and sound 
principles, to be ever ready, from a conviction of 
the weakness of human nature, to prefer condolence 
to censure, mercy to justice* With these senti- 
ments, we may pity, though we cannot approve. 
But as there are many, who undertake to reason 
coolly in favour of suicide, to the arguments of these 
the following discourse will be principally directed. 
Before we enter fully into the subject, however, it 
may not be amiss to premise, that where the scale 
of evidence bangs doubtful, much is to be allowed 
for the peculiar situation in which we are placed. 
Our island is remarkable for furnishing nmrnbcrless 
instances of suicide, and this circumstance alone, 
considering the detriment which ^^ocicty suffers 
therefrom, would be sufficient, even if there was 
not otherwise a preponderancy of arguments, to in- 
duce us to take the negative side of the question. 
But if we silence, for a moment, the partial voice 
of affection, and listen alone to the unprejudiced 
dictates of reason, surely we cannot hesitate to can- 
elude that it is entirely impossible for any cincum- 
stances of hum*n misery to justify the commismon 
of 8uicid|9. 

It is frequently taktn ibr granted, that the prin- 
ciple of self preservation is so deeply implanted in 
the human mind, that no man can lift his hand 
against his own life, except his reasoning faculties 
be suspended or deranged. This indeed is dismiss- 
\n^ the argument in a compendious manner. 
Upon this supposition no guilt can possibly attach 
to the seli-murderer. For how is. it consistent 
with the justice of a beneficent Creator, first to de- 
prive his creatures of reason, and afterwards to pu- 
nish themfori^n action, committed inconsequence 
of its loss ? But this hypothesis is untenable, aitd 
may easily be refuted, by observing the numerous 
instances of men, who this moment reason with the 
greatest precision and accuracy, and the next fall 
by their own hands..f.nay, who have brooded for 
weeks, inonths, and even years over the melancholy 
resolution, and have, during the whole of that time, 
been found capable of the soundest argumentation, 
except upon that particular point; and it is gene- 
rally admitted as a iundamental and incontroverti- 
ble truth, that an error of the judgment, or the 
perversion of reason, in one instance only, is by no 
means sufficient to substantiate the charge of Lu- 
nacy or JMadnesSm 

But it is not on these principles, that we are 
called upon to decide. Experience,, tvidently. 
proves, tlnit a ptrson, in tlie full possession of \\\h 
mental powers, may > by the pressure of misfortune, 



become a self-murderer ; and the question is, eta 
any circumstances of human misery justify tht 
deed? 

When we behold a libertine ardently pursuing 
the shadow of pleasure, is hi le he mistakes the suC 
stance, neglecting the pure, uncontamira(ed source 
of real enjoyment, and greedily quafi'ing the turbii 
and polluted torrent of licentious iiuiulgtnce..., 
when we behold him wallowing in IUXU17 and wsq- 
ton riot, and hazarding, for the gialification of a 
moment, the peace and prosperity of his whole fu- 
ture life, and the comfort and happiness of ail his 
dearest connections, we cannot but feel a solicitoa^ 
anxiety for the event. If this anxiety induces us to 
take a nearer view of such a character, what is the 
distressing picture, which frequently arrests cur at- 
tention ? We behold him, in every instance, yield- 
ing to the impetuous impulses of his passions, tiK^ 
by long custom, ,they confirm themselves into ba- 
bits, and lord it over his soul with uncontroolad/^ 
sway. The effects of this subjugation of hisressooj 
are soon dreadfully apparent. If his inhuman it- 
venge prompts him to seek the life of his neigbbww, 
he stopsat no enormity to satisify his thirst of bkwd. 
If his insatiable avarice hurrits him to the gaming- 
table, he stakes on the fate of one desperate throWf 
the ruin of himself and his competitor. 

If his inordinate lust kindle, in his souU an illicit 
desire for the daughter or the wife of his friend, he 
stoops to any meanness, rather than relinquish his 
nefarious purpose. Should his conduct be resentttd, 
he makes no scniple of steppmg into ,the field of 
false honour, to meet, or perhaps to murder the 
father, the brother, or the husband, of that womaOf 
wlKMn he has seduced from the paths of virtue, and 
robbed of her tnnocetice, under the most so\emn 
protestations of unalterable affection. In short, 
after a life passed in ail the wild delirium of pas- 
sion, stained with every vice, and scarce exhi^ting 
one solitary virtue, to cast a transient gleam oter 
the dark and dreary wilderness of his crimes, xxaad 
in his health and fortune, disgusted with the worii 
and convinced that all its enjoyments can ncwrl^ 
store that peace of mind, which his multiplie^or 
mities seem to have banished forever, and ditfnctti 
with the heaat-rendtng tJK)ughts, which contiBci^ 
crowd upon his soul, and rob^him of ail repose, ki 
madly puts a jjeriod to his wretched existence, fcy 
the pistol, or the poisoned bowl. Here imited ttet 
is no room for doubt. 

The honor and detestation, which we feel at this 
vicious course of life, and the dreadful catastrophe, 
which terminates it, are equal and unlimited. There 
are, how over, many suicid«,&, who cau neither Cuilf 
be accused of insanity nor licentiousness of raorml 
character. The sons and daughters of nfflr^r^^ 
are but too ready to fly to tbindLsperate remedy^aB 
a final antidote for tiie evils cf life, ax»d Ibe oa^ 
certain cure of all their calamiiies. Reduced by wm 
unforeseen and accumulating series of niii riiiniirw. 
to misery and want, or racked by a thousand 
nary ills, crowding on their distempered 
they abandon themselves to all the gloonay hsfl 
of de^air, and hopeless of any redress ifti 
world, they desperately rush for refuge on theJi 
Nay, even while convinced of its atrocity, xWff 
({uentl^ implore the mercy of the Aimi^liif» 
the crime they are about to commit, and theft ** 
a trembling and irresolute hand to tiie 
self-destruction. But they think that tiieir 
is gone, and all the avenues of hope closed 
them forever ; and under this persuasion, thej 
themselves upon an action, which their 
judgment, in the cool moments of reflective 
lead them to abhor. 

To these it may be observed, that in the 
cliffipuliy and danger, a firm and steady reliaDce 
Divine Providence, is abi:olutely neces&arj* I 
that it is also fully adequate to our support* ia 
most trying circumstances* There is soc a 
but it was the intemioa 
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the unWerse, that, in the whole existence of man, 
tliere should be a pre))onderunce of happiness; and 
we arc too weak and too short-nighted to determine 
what U best for' ourselves, or most likely to pro- 
duce this end. Know we not the vicissitudes of 
human life? Cannot the same Almighty £Iand, 
which, with salutary correction, has reduced us to 
a low estate, raise us again, in a moment, to a 
greater height of prosperity and joy ? And will it 
be no satisfaction to look back on our past suffer- 
ings with a recollection that we have borne them 
firmly, and as became men? We know not for 
what we are reserved ; and shall we» by a rash im- 
patience, counteract the purposes of eternal wis- 
dom I Or can it rationally he expected, that we 
•hall be entitled to the mercy and forgiveness of the 
Almighty, even while we are committing an act of 
rebellion against his holy will? But it is much to 
be doubted, whether these principles have ever be- 
come deeply rooted in the minds of those, who with- 
draw from life, under the sudden pressure of mis- 
fibrtune. Having neverbeen sufficiently accustomed 
to look up for support in adversity, to the great 
Father of mankind, they are easily discouraged, 
their minds are weak and languid, and offer an 
•asy access to the approaches of despair....*of des- 
pair, that pest of the human race ! That blackest of 
the demons of darkness ! Where shall I find words, 
tinged with sufficient horror, to convey the detes- 
tation I feel of thy indescribable deformity ? Thou 
atalkest forwards like a malignant fiend, scattering 
4estruction in thy course, blasting the vale of beauty 
with thy breath, and tearing up every blooming 
floweret, planted by the hand of hope, to cheer the 
nigged path of life, and beguile the wanderer of 
his woe..,.*Tis thou, who howiest in the storm of 
aflUctioD, 'tis thou, who conjurest up that midnight 
Qf the mind, which blinds the hapless wretch to 
cVery sense of danger....and after conducting him 
to the edge of a dreadful precipice, beyond which he 
cannot stretch his view, nor see his desperate situ- 
ation, in the full extent of its horrors, pushest him 
at once down the unfathomable and unknown abyss. 
Ohi may we never feel the benumbing grasp of 
thy cold icy hand, leading us on to certain ruin ! 
May we ever be on our guard against thy first ap* 
preaches, and while we are free from thy tyranny, 
let us resist with all^ur might, the spells of thy too 
powerful magic Let us never, for a moment, lose 
tight of the sweet visions of hope* 

While yanr hearts are yet sincere, 

Th' assault9 of discontent and doubt repel; 
Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere: 
But let us hope.. ..to doubt is to rebel ... 
Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 

Proceed we now to the arguments of those 
'^ho boast of having conquered the prejudices 
9f human nature, and discarded 

All that the tfurse and all the priast have taught. 
It is urged, that to die voluntarily, and by one's 
own hand, shews much more courage than to 
drag on a listless life of ignominy and mental, as 
well as bodily pain. But this is easily answered, 
by observing, that though the immediate act may, 
in some degree, partake of a phrenzied courage, 
yet it certainly shews a dastardly spirit meanly 
bending under present evils, and unable to bear 
Aip against the pressure of misfortune, thus to 
shrink from their approachr 

• But, as this argument cannot greatly affect the 
question either way, let us hear, what further is 
i^uced on the affirniative side : 

. If life, it is objected, be a gift, where is the crime 
#f disposing of it as we choose, or of resigning it 
^w^en it becomes a burden i If it be bestowed as 
a- blessing, is it not absurd to suppose, that we 
laay not lawfully rid ourselves of it when it ceases 
to be so ? No one, who sincerely believes that (iod 
tft the Governor of the Universe, can lay any 
att^as upon this argument. This belief naturally 
kHuU us tfi conclude^ that there must be aome 



certain conditions, some set of duties connected 
with our present state of existence; and how can 
the suicide, who fiies fix>m the part up.signecl him, 
in the great drama of human life, be said to fulfil 
those duties, or those conditions .^ Obedience and 
submission to the decrees of providence are in a 
particular degree incumbent on all, but the suicide 
arrogantly throws back the gift of life into the 
hands of the bountifiil giver, and tacitly charges 
him with injustice for having bestowed it. The 
absurdity and weakness of the reasoning which 
overlooks these circumstances need not be pointed 
out. — The latter part of this objection has already 
been fully noticed. It may not be amiss,' however, 
to repeat, that where misery is so often attendant 
upon success, and blessings are so frequently the 
companions of disappoinment, we should be very 
catuious how we judge of any circumstance till our 
opinion be justified by the event. If this considera- 
tion were suffered to have its due weight, it would 
form no inconsiderable check to the progress of 
suicide. 

It is further urged, that there is no expreess pro- 
hibition of suicide in the scriptures. Neither is 
there any ei^press command respecting self-pre- 
servation. But an horror of suicide, |md a wish 
fbf the preservation of life are both equally 
implanted in. the human breast, and neither of 
them can be removed but by some violent con- 
cussion of the mental and corporeal system. 
The precepts of the Gospel, however, invariably 
inculcate a resignation to the divine will, and a 
submission to every diapcnaation of his providence. 
This is diametrically opposite to the principles of 
the self-murderer. Again, is it probable that in 
commanding mankind to do no murder, the silence 
of the scriptures respecting suicide should be con- 
sidered as an exception in favor of the most despe- 
rate and horrid of all murders? Those who are 
best acquainted with the spirit of the sacred 
writings, will scarcely be persuaded to think so. 
But, as the question before us is put in the most 
general terms, whether any circumstances what- 
ever of hutnan misery, can possibly justify the 
act. of self-slaughter, let us consider the argument 
which apparently carries tfic greatest weight in 
the opinion of the favourers of suicide, just observ- 
ing that if this be completely answered, the subject 
seems to admit of no further debate. 

When all the ties of sentiment and affection, 
which attach the heart to this world, are, by a 
variety of circumstances, dissolved or torn asunder; 
when I am a forlorn and solitary being,' whom 
wretchedness alone accompanies, and to wkom life 
is become a Imrden; why should I not deliver myself 
from so much misery, by putting an immediate 
end to my existence I 

It will readily be granted, that where any position 
is calculated to infringe materially upon the best 
interests of society, we should be exceedingly 
cautious how we admit its truth. That this is the 
case in the instance before us is manifest. Should 
the opinion become predominant, every person who 
feels a tedi»m of life, and wishes to resign it, would 
avail himself of the excuse. The fatal consequences 
likely to follow such a general laxity of principle, 
form, in my opinion, a strong presumptive proof of 
its fallacy^ But, it is evident, that there are few, 
very few, indeed, who arc really reduced to this 
extremity of wretchedness, and how unfair, to say 
no worse of it, is that argument which makes a 
very uncommon occurrence the groundwork of a 
general principle — shew me the man who is desti- 
tute of friends, who is torn from every connection 
in life, which he once held dear, are there yet no 
duties for him to perform? No wretchedness 
which his assistance could ameliorate? Will 
not acts of humanity and benevolence again 
connect him with life? Again raise around the 
tender and affectionate sympathies of our nature. 
Is there nothio|^ valuablci nothing consalotary in 



the recollection of a virtuous action? Are not the 
praises of those we love grateful and soothing to 
the ear of friendship, and is not a remembrance 
of their worthan encouragement tobearalittle long- 
er the load of earthly existence, under the idea that 
by an imitation of their virtues we may be eventujiUy 
united forever ? But I appeal to the experience of 
every one present, (and to experience, in cat>es of 
this nature, we must ever have recourse) whether 
it does not more frequently happen that the suicide 
is surrounded with friends the most dear, with 
relations the most affectionate, who are ever ready 
to condole with him in his afilictione, and to ad- 
minister every consolation in their power. How 
then must his sorrowful exit affect those ? Doe* it, 
indeed, leave no stigma behind it? Have all the world 
freed themselves from prejudices, as he supposes 
he himself has done? Ought we not even to 
respect the prejudices of virtue ? But above all, 
and what most e&sentially affects the present 
argument, are the persons he holds most dear, 
free from those supposed prejtidiccs, and will 
not a death by his own hand awaken in their 
bosoms the most poignant anguish ? Let the maw 
of real sensibifity oon^ider the distracted situa- 
tion of a mother, a wife, or a daughter, enter- 
ing the fatal apartment, and behoUling the son 
of her love, the husband of her choice, the 
father on whom her fond ho|>cs ever leaned for 
support, weltering in his blood, or expiring in 
the fatal noose. Surely this melancholy, this 
moving consideration would be sufficient to arrest 
the fatal stroke ere it fell, charm away the 
witdness of despair, and reduce any person, not 
entirely insensible, to right reason. But supposing 
it possible for a man to be entirely insulated 
from the world, and void of every interest 
therein, that no duty remains which it was not 
in his power to perform, that no one would lament 
bis loss nor shed the tears of pity on his tombt 
still the duty he owes the great author of his 
being remains unimpaired, and in its full force. 
No circumstance can invalidate this; it is eternal 
and immutable, founded on the everlasting bafcis 
of justice, grs^titude, and truth. 

Who then art thou, vain man, who sttteat 
thyself up as a judge between the almighty and 
his creatures ? Canst thou suppose that he it 
ignorant of the proper time of calling thee 
from a state of probation to the rewards of 
virtue or the punishments of vice ? Has he, in- 
deed, confided to thee the privilege of rushing into 
his presence, when even thy outrageous passions 
have so far blinded thy reavon as to make thee 
weary of life ? Tremble at the just indignaltoa 
which awaits thy presimiption. Thou art but 
a child of the dust; be humble and be wise. If 
it be asked, how then am I to bear sirch a 
complication of misery? The answer i« obvious, 
and may be delivered in a few woixls: fly to 
the consolation of religion — repose thy troubles 
and thy sorrows in the bosom of a benevolent 
Deity, and never think of stiicide till his pro- 
mises of comfort and support are found to be 
fallacious. 

But, before we dismiss the subject, it may 
be well to observe, that though much has been 
said against the principle of snicid^, yet it waa 
never meant to be asserted that there are no > 
gradations of guilt in this, as well as in other 
crimes, or that every act of self-murder is equally * 
oflbnsive and enormous. Doubtless, there are fre- 
quently mitigating circumstances, which greatly 
lessen its criminality. But it is not for man to 
judge his fellow-man; it rests with the almighty 
alone to determine' and to punish, or to pardon, as 
is most consistent with the dictates of his justice 
and mercy. . : 

Upon the whole, however, it appears that no 
circumstances of human misery can juMiify th« 
crime of suicide, whether we^r^^p^d^ 'a^^ at 
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outrage against every principle of self-presepra- 
tioii iQ the individual) as an injury to society in 
^.Moral, or as an act of rebellion against the divine 
Mitfjcsty of God) the great ruler of the iiniverse. 

TURKISH MAVNER OF DRINKING COFFEE,* 

Coffee to be good, must either be ground into 
powder, or it must be pounded as the l*urks do, 
in an ii*on mortar, with a heavy pestle* 

The Turks first put the coffee, dry into the cof- 
fee pot, and set it over a very slow fire, or embers, 
till it is warm, and sends forth a fragrant smell » 
shaking it often : then from another pot, they pour 
on it boiling water. They then hold it a little lon- 
ger ovei' the fire, till there is on its top a white 
froth, like cream^ but it must not boil, but only 
gently rise ; it is then poured backwarci and for- 
ward, two or three times, from one pot into another 
and it soon becomes clear. Some put in a spoonful 
of fresh water, to make it clear sooner; or lay a 
cloth dipt in cold water on the top of the pot- Cof- 
fee should be roasted in an earthen, or ii'on pan, 
and the slower it is roasted the better.. As often 
as it crackles, it must be taken off the fire. The 
l^urks often roast it in a baker's oven, while it is 
heating* 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
I^OR THE PORT FOLIO. 

In the conducting of this paper, in such factious 
times, as the present, the Editor, far from dreaming 
of general approbation, constantly anticipates, and 
is stedfastly prepared to hear much Jacobinical 
censure; and many a timid doubt, and lukewarm 
suggestion. He proceeds fearlessly on his way, 
and uniformly publishes his opinions with the free- 
dom of one, who \m ^^%o man*s heir^ or slave." 
Uncontroulled by the vulgar, uninfluenced by 
foreign or domestic dictation^ unconnected with 
any political club, he it his own counsellor, and 
trusts to Time to test the utility of the politi- 
cal speculations in the Port Folio. Meanwhile 
thesubsequent extract of a letter, from a venerable 
friend, wUl more than counterbalance a load of 
Jacobinical obloquy^ and vulgar disapprobation. 

*<Thc extreme fartly of men of letters in this 
country, has led you to suppose that I might be 
capable of assisting you in yoiur literary labours. 
But although none can be more since^ in 
wishing you siK:cess, I can omly assist you in a 
subordinate way, as I do not belong to the class of 
authors, and am, by no means, a favourite with 
the sovereign people* 

<< But, that I may not abase too far the order to 
which I belong, I give you notice that I belong to 
ihe da9B t>f readers^ without whom the class of 
authors could not exist; and I am an old member 
of this society, for I have been a reader since the 
year 1739« It would be needless for me to say, 
that I approve cf the doctrines of the Oldschoob 
as contained in your writings. My reading, my 
habits, my conviction, the company I have kept, 
and the connections I have formed, all tend to 
'C(jnfinn me in the belief of these doctrines, and the 
longer I consider them, the more I am convinced of 
their fr^ith and usefulness to society* I approve of 
your design, as announced in your prospectus, and 
hope that, even in these days of jacobin fary, your 
.^Peculations are useful tx> keep some pec^le in 



their senses, who are in danger of being infected 
with the madness of the times. You will not ex- 
pect any jacobin subscribers, aS that sect have been 
taught by their demagogues to wink hard against 
the clearest light, and to believe nothing, except 
what is recommended by their leaders. I have long 
waited in vain in the hope that they might be 
enlightened by events; but there is nothing that 
seems to have any effect on them, for, although 
what they called the.Frcnch republicy by a figure of 
speech, very common in Ireland, was nothing but a 
succession of different despots; and although Buo- 
naparte, by the assistance of forty grenadiers, has 
annihilated the very appearance of rcpubHcanisni 
in France; yet our infatuated Jacobins ^re still 
eager to introduce among us the infernal doctrines 
of the French revolution." 

It is a fact that within two years a Philadelphia 
publisher offered to print for the Devil^ if he would 
be graciously pleased to favor him with his specu- 
lations. We have not yet heard that Beelzebub 
has accepted this flattering offer, though the works 
of the Devil would jprobably prove quite agreeable 
to the sovereign people, as he is known to be a 
perfect republican character, and has had the 
honour of founding the Pandemonium^ a republic, 
more ancient than the world. 

STANZAS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

President of the United States. 

National JEgis, 8th December. 

The lover of exquisite versification, and the 
votary of refined genius, are invited to seek the 
sonnet of the Sutton songstress, under the signature 
of Rosanna Maria, agreeably to the above re- 
ference. 

The perusal of it has brought to mind the first 
lines of other stanzas addressed, by a Virginia 
bard, to Mr. Jefferson, on his return from Europe, 

<* Great patron of Virginia state, 
** Wc hail thee equal with the great** 

We recommend to these laureate rhymsters, " if 
this fall into their hands to revolve," that << some are 
6om great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.** 

Most lamentably indigent must be that fame, 
which can be enriched by such contributions. 

The following stanza is selected as a specimen 
of pure and perspicuous versification, from, the pen 
of Rosanna. 

Kere can no poet's mer c ena r y song, 

JicJbo the praises of a courtly throng, 

^^or the poor vealth of many a^boiuer/W state 

3uj^ a new honor for the truly great, 

Mr. Blake, the Editor of the Attorney General's 
newspaper, called the National ^gis, criticised with 
no little seventy, last summer, an occasional ode 
styled, " Rule New-England," written by Mr. 
Paine, of Boston. 

We recommend to the Editor of the ^gis, to 
exercise his '^ acute and penetrating" talent at 
criticism lapon the stanzas of his Rosanna. 

CERTIFICATE Of GOOD CHARACTER. 

The House of Delegates in the State of Virginia ; 
have passed certain resolutions, about the << extreme 
licentiousneas of the Federal Editors, in the abuse of 
the President,*' and in order to express their « entire 
disapprobation of the attacks" made on his charac- 
ter, they subjoin a kind of certificate of their belief 
in ** the purity and uprightness of his motives." If 
the President should ever get out cfplace^ this cer- 
tificate may possibly be of some use in recom- 
mending him, to a ne'Of one^ in the State of Virginia^ 
though we are far from thinlung,.that ia «ny other 



State, it would avail him, even as 9l passport^ wbai. 
ever '' pleasureadle duty'* the Delegates might have 
felt ^ in declaring, that there is no man in Ame- 
" rica, who deserves more of the confidence and 
<< support of these United States, than the enlight- 
" enedy philosophies benevolent taid patriotic REPUB- 
'« LICAN — Thomas Jefferson." In this climax, 
we are surprised to find so pretty a title as " Serene^" 
omitted ; more especially as the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Vermont Legislature, lately inserted it 
in their Certificate. It would not surprise us to sec 
a regular series of these Certificates, made out and 
filed, during, the winter, as " expressions of the 
** public will," and what is still moi-e of a peep 
into futurity, we venture to predict Legislative 
shackles upon the liberty of the press. The par- 
ty now in power will not be satisfied to wait the 
slow operation, of " the detestation and discoun- 
tenance of good men, manifested in private life," 
which, in the language (perhaps in the opinko} 
of Governor M'Kean, " will prove more efiBcadoa 
" to purify and reform the press, than legi^UUTe 
« acts, or judicial animadversion." Their xktt 
and thtir foil iesy their hypocrisy and their incapacity 
for Government y must and will be blazoned to the 
Countiy, and they will infallibly be driven to take 
shelter under << legal restraint" or the consequences 
to them will be ruin and desolation. 

The following article, from an English joumalt 
has not found its way into any of our newspapers* 
We copy it, because it, is well written, and of much 
interest. 

<< The immense armies, which ^uooaparte foP" 
merly carried into the field, are scarcely more won- 
derful than the vast bodies of workmen he now em- 
ploys all over the republic. The capital does not 
engage more of his attention than the departments; 
and here, I am certain, there must be several thou- 
sands in his pay. He is building three new bridges 
over the Seine, and he is repairing and beaittifymf 
all the public buildings. If you go to the Ltbraiy, 
to the Pantheon, to the Louvre, to the Monumesev 
to the Invalids....you find thom all crowded fR& 
masons and carpenters. The churches ist 
not overlooked. A good many had been sold,acd 
are now converted into shops and warehouses; 
but the marks of devastation are rapidly disappear- 
ing from ali the rest. Great improvements arc 
making in various parts of the town, at the public 
expense. Near the Place de Carousel^ whole streets 
have been lately pulled down, and there are others 
marked out, which are to be removed immediately. 
If one considers, at the same time, the woi4s that 
are carrying on at Boulogne, at Havre> at Ly<ms» 
and on the Rhine, one is lost in astonishment. It 
is easy to conceive, that Buonaparte should wish to 
do all this from the well known magnificence of his 
views; but how he is able to supply the expense 
appears altogether unaccountable. Every sakary is 
in arrear, and there is no doubt that be is often 
extremely embarrassed to find money for the Tomt 
necessary purposes. 

^^ But as he has rivalled Julius Ca&sar, in militarf 
achievements, it seems now to be the grand objciA 
of his ambition, that his reign should resemble ttmz 
of Augustus, in the prosperity of the arts. I fear 
he has little moderation, and that it is himself akne 
that enters into all his calculations* Yet, from a re« 
gard to his own glory, he must have laid aside aH 
thoughts of extending his conquests. Though his, 
attitude must remain formidable and comm sn^o^ 
he would enter upon a new war with infinite disad- 
vantages. The enthusiasm, produced by the rero-- 
lution is gone. He would only have the mevum 
of a regular government, while he woald hsve t» 
struggle with all the dangers of usurped powcrw 
Would he venture to put Lasnes, Massena, or As^ 
gereau at tlic head of a hundred thousand vcktol-m^ 
Would he himself now venture into Italy, 
Paris A& fdled with malecoatents I At my iiu. 
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crown would be at stake. The Itast turn of ill*! 
success would be the signal for h» enemies to con- 
spire against iiim. The discontent, which he now 
dams up> is gathering in secret, and will be ready 
every moment to burst forth, and overwhelm him. 
From his wonderful talents, he might perhaps 
reasonably hope for uninterrupted triumph; but 
fortune still is fickle, and, when her frowns would 
be so fatal, it is not very probable that he will 
put himself in her power. 

<* I do not at all envy Paris the splendid monu- 
ments which the diief consul is raising of his great- 
ness ; nor do' I think, that we incur any disgrace, 
from beingi in this respect, so much outdone. A 
despotic government is not an unmixed evil. When 
the whole resources of a great country are in the 
irresponsible hands of one man, he may confer 
great benefits on the community. But bridges and 
picture galleries are but a poor compensation for 
the loss of fi'cedom. If the English government 
could appropriate the revenue according to its ca- 
price, and could arbitrarily seize private property,* 
upon giving the owner a little stock, upon the valu- 
ation of one of its own agents, I have not -the 
smallest doubt, that the vanity of our kings and 
ministers would prompt them to adorn the metro- 
polis, and to raise edifices, not inferior to those, 
which constitute the boast of the enslaved Pari- 
sians.*' 

The following is a thorough paced Jacobin dream, 
quite in the sans culotte costume. It will be worth 
the reading. If the reader do not find in it more 
wit, than to Jacobin belongs, he may burn the ar- 
ticle, and let it be a profound secret. For the Jaco- 
bin from whom we had it, told us, that though he 
considered it in point of argument, as an unanswer- 
able defence of his favourite statesman, yet it 
would not do for the weak brethren, and, therefore, 
it must be a secret. We do not say it is unanswer- 
ably But we will say that it is in point of argu- 
ment against n certain charge the very strongest 
defence ofthegr^t man, which has yet appeared. 

THE MF.TAMOUPHOSIS, 

»T A JACttfTN. 

la days of yore, as poets tell, 

Vhcn Jove in love with mortals fell, 

ne stripped off dignity and pride. 

Laid all bis thunder'bohs aside; 

From hi|;h Olympus made escape 

To beastly deed^, ip beastly shape.... 

J\y tumt, as lewdness sparr'd him ob« 

A bull, a serpent or a.swan.... 

Tet, when the lustful fit was o*er, 

lie rose, resplendent, as before: 

Ascended heav'n's bright throne agaiiis 

J4ajestic kin^ of gods and men ! 

Again the blasting thunder hurl'd. 

And snuff'd the incense of a world. 

Say, then, ye scoundrel tory crew, 

Who make of morals such ado i 

Since Joye could make himself a heast,^ 

On Grecian beauty's charms to feast; 

If he whom jacobins adore. 

Should lust to kennel with a wh....e. 

If, seorning all hi? country's damc8,f 

Ko tint, but jet, his blood inflames, 

Why should our demi-god forbear 

A transient veil of soot to wear, 

"Why net his godship put away, 

Invest himself in Afric's clay, 

Smear with lamp-black his pallid wax. 

And look and smell like other blacks. 

To charm the lovely Sally's eye. 

And walloiv in a ncgro-sty : 

Then take his proper form again, 

The pride of virtue.. ..first of men. 

In vain you prate of moral rules. 
The net of priest t.... the bait of fools: 
, - I - I ■ ■ I ■ ■ r 

* Tlic proprietors of the houses, pulled down near the 
^Hace de Caroutel, one morning were presented with an ar- 
ret te, informing them that their names had been put upon 
t^tie national books for an annuity, and that they must im- 
yneciiateiy remove.. ..No petitioning.. ..no hearing by counsel 
,...r»o appeal to a jury. 

i- This is a mistake....He did not scorn aVl hi» cotintry's 
.Cut tiifr«by han^s another talc 



He shall not lose beneath your rod, 
The ancient birth-right of a god.... 
Lo, while his wonted form I seek, 
Tlie rosy hoe forsakes his cheek, 
And straight, by transformation strange* 
From white to black his features change! 
His tresses fall, and in their stead, 
A fleece shoots curling from his head, 
Flat sinks the bridge, that prop'd his nose. 
Which round his nostril plumper grows: 
His jaw protrudes, his lip expands, 
Pah! he secretes by all tlie glands: 
His legs inflect : his stature shrinks, 
And from his skin all Congo stinks : 
Behold him now, by Cupid sped. 
In darkness sneak to Sally's bed : 
With philosophic nose inquire. 
How rank the sable race perspire. 
In foul pollution steep his life, 
Insult the ashes of his wife: 
All -the paternal duties smother. 
Give his white girls a yellow brother: 
Mid loud hoftsnnas of his knaves. 
From his own loins raise herds of slave»r 
With numbers to outvote the free. 
And smoke the yankies, five for three. 
Yet shall he not be Ion? confin'd 
To the base mould of Atric*« kind j 
But with the morrow's dawning light 
Resume his native red and white.... 
Then pure to Jacobinic eyes. 
Claim the full tribute of their lies. 
Still under Smith's and Jones's pen, 
Appear the first of mortal inen. 
Still in the praise of Dallas shiae» 
StilJ seem to Lincoln all divine. 
Still worshipped as a god remain, 
By Cheetham, Grainger and Duane : 
Atuil, spite of all you tortes can, 
^till wiel4 tUe st%te...,THA peofle's uAir. 



EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLEM AK AT 
ClNClNATl, DATED NOV. 30. 

Our Territory, or perhaps I now ought to say 
State, long secluded from the political bustle of the 
members of the union, is now convulsed with par- 
ty rage. That hideous monster, Jacobinism, und^r 
the specious name of Republicanism^ which has so ra- 
dically destroyed the liberties, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the French Nation, and has made such 
dangerous innovations in the United States, is now 
stalking through our country, with rapid strides. 
Ruin and disorder are in the train ; where the fa- 
tal infatuation of the people will stop I am uot able 
to foresee. It will not stop, indeed, until great mis- 
chief be effected, A Convention, X.o frame a Con- 
stitution is now sitting at Chilicothe, completely un- 
der Jacobinic?il influence. What sort of a thing 
this written Constitution will be I cannot anticipate. 
One act of this Convention I have seen, and 1 flat- 
ter myself it will have a good effect. The Wash^ 
ington party made a proposal to submit the Consti- 
tution proposed to the People for their acceptance, 
or rejection ; and, in the resolution, pointed out the 
method of taking the popular sense on thequeslion. 
This proposal was immediately rejcctcia by the 
sdf'Stiled repubiicansy who compose three fourths of 
the house. The Sovereign People I think will 
take this in high dudgeon. So great an evidence 
of want of confidence in their wisdom will never be 
submitted to with impunity. The mushrooms of 
the day who are now clothed with a little brief au- 
thority^ will soon, I persuade myself, be obliged to 
sink to that obscurity, from which they never should 
have been drawn ; and the disciples of the Old-school^ 
who certainly possess the t^ents of the country, 
be again found necessary to the correct administra- 
tion of our Government. 

A nobleman lately advising his son to. keep in- 
ferior people at a distance, ^ tradesman, who over- 
heard the admonitiont replied, " I am very sorry, 
my lord, you did not give the young gentleman 
tliis advice before hft got deeply in my book^^ " 

The ensuing sketch of a Frenph C^italine^ may 
suggest to some that there is a close resemblance 



of Ca?dinal de Retz, in this coutitry. <* Cardinal 
do Rctz was proud to be called the Little Cataliae* 
Ambitious without measure, he knew no restraint, 
and was fearless of danger. I'o gain his point, 
he made use, alternately, of gallantry and politics, 
vice and virtue, religion and the passions. Quick, 
subtle, and of an unruly imagination'; his schemes, 
though he had great penetration, and a vast extent 
of capacity, al*:vajs bordered on the chimerical^ lie 
was fond of all extraordinary projects, and endea- 
voured to put them in execution, by methods th« 
least common, and the fullest of artifice. 

The talents of M. Jekyll for wit and pleaykntry 
are well known. Being at Covent Garden, the 
other evening, to hear Mrs. Billington, in Love in a 
Village, a friend sitting with him in a box, asked 
him on her appearance, whether that was Rossetta^ 
to which the wit, replied in the negative by observ- 
ing it was Grand Cairo. The allusion was at the 
embonpoint of the Syren, and the comparison be- 
tween the little village of Rosetta, and the over- 
grown size of the Egyptian Capital. 

The wits of London have playfully sported thf 
subsequent list of plays to be represented during 
the winter for the benefit of certain well known 
characters* 

Wit without Money, For the benefit of H.B. Sheridan, Es^* 

Management, 
The Farmer, - 
The Old Bachelor, 
Road to Ruin, 
Naval Pillar, 
Poor Soldier, 
The Way to keep Him, 
Cato, . . . 

The Mysterious Husband, 
The Widowed Wife, 
Wheel of Fortune, 
The Constant Ck>up}<, 
The Critic, - -. 

The Humorist, , 

The Distressed Baronet, 
The Tender Husband, 
Cheap JUiving, » 



- T. Harris, 

Sir John Sinclair. 

- Puke of Quecnsbury. 

Coffin House at Ncv-Markci* 

Lord St. Vir.Cenf. 

^ Col. Geo. Hanger. 

Mrs. Jordan. 

• Lord Thurlow. 

- The P. of Wales. 

- Tlie J'rincess. 

Sir Harry Vane Tempest. 

Lord and Lady Derby. 

Dr. Parr. 

- Caleb Whitefoord. 

Sir John Lade. 

Lord Derby. 

Jack Wilmot 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The imitation of Integer vit« is very elegantly 
and wittily accomplished, by an ingenious friend» 
who, we hope, will frequently exercise his pen, in 
the service of the gracious muse. Such sprightljt 
turns from the Roman poet§, are very delightful to 
the editor. He remembers a whimsical version of 
" Persicos Odi, puer,'apparatus," which is supposed 
to be addressed to his chambermaid, by an 0I4, 
bachelor.. 

The neatness of Batavian tnrmM,, 
Their mops and pails in endless rows 
I hate, atul suffer in my room. 
A duster, only and a broom. 
Eajch Saturday, upon your kncM 
Scour, scrub your kitchen, as you please«, 
But where I sit, and where I lie. 
The floor, Rebecca, shall be dry. 

« The Metamorphosis^ by a Jacobin," which is 
inserted among our paragraphs, is one of the most 
poetical, severe, and well deserved satires, of 
Amerioan origin, we have ever perused. 

We are bewitched with " Beatrice." 

We rejoice, to hear from " Asraodeo."- 

The letter ft^ongi Verbal and Trochee will 8oo» 
appe^. 

Numerous favours are under consideration* Cor- 
respondents, impatient fpr af <fl'*^tt^itiQp|mu8^ 
write early in the weckt^j by viu O Kj'Q IC 
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SELECTED POETRT. 

{Imititioni of Spenser are generally uncouth, or languid- 
The • Castle of Indolence/ and the • Schoolmistress,' are 
most honourable exceptions to this general remark. We 
ma/ add ihe following sunzas, from the pen of some 
ingenious, but unknown writer, 

«* Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity." 

They were snatched from the perishable pages of a fugi- 
tive publication, and preserved by the care oi the editors 
of an annual repository of poetical pieces. Seldom has a 
mere bantling of poetry exhibited a form more finished. 
The iniual lines of tne second stanza are very ter&e4y ex- 
pressed. The description of our bachelor's room in the 
ninth, of his precise habits in the tenth, and of the topics 
of a club, in the eleventh stiinzas, is well imagined, and 

• ki^ily given. Single lines too» art not without 
brilliancy, 

£ut when the Sabathday might challenge more, 

Or feast, or birth-day, hhould it chance lo be, 
A glossy suit, devoid of srain, he wore, 
Ami gold bit button* glanc\i, iojliir totte* 
Mid— —his social momenis own'd, 

Thtgengratu signet ftfthe purple tv/zie. 
»re strikmg examples.] 

THaOLD BACHELOR. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 

This poem is re-printed from the Town and Country Maga- 

• «in(E<for 1777.— The Editor has never seen it elsewhere, 
though its excellence ought to have rescued it from 
obbcurity. 

In Phoebus' region while some bards thera be 

That sing of battles, and the trumpet's roar; 
Tet these, I ween, more powerful bards than me, 

Above my ken, on equal pinions soar! 
Haply a scene of meaner view to scan, 

Bcaeath their laurel'd praise my verse may grve, 
To trace the features of unnoticed man : 

Deeds, elue forgotten, in my .verse may live i 
Her lore, mayhap, instructive sense may teach. 
From weeds of humbler growth within my fewly 
reach. 

A wight there was, who, tingle and alone. 

Had crept from vigorous youth to waning age^ 
"Nor e'er was worth, nor e'er was be&uty known 

His heart to captive, or his thought engage: 
Some feeble joyaunce, though his conscious mind 

Might female worth op beauty give to wear, 
Yet to the nobler sex he held confin'd 

The genuine graces of the soul sincere. 
And well could show, with saw or proverb quaint, 
All semblance • woman's soul> and all her beauty 
paint. 

in plain attire this wight apparel'd was, 

(For much he conn'd of frugal lore and knew) 
Movy till some day of larger note might cause, 

From iron-bound chest his better garb he drew: 
But when the Sabath-day might challenge more, 

Or feast, or birth-day should it chance to be, 
A glossy suit, devoid of stain he wore, 

And gold his buttons glanced so fair to see. 
Gold clasp 'd hisflhoon, by maiden brush'd so sheen. 
And his rough beard he shav'd, and donn'd his linen 

clean* 
But in his comtkion garb a coat he wore, 

A faithful coat that long its lord had known, 
l^at once was black, but now was black no more, 

Atting'd by various colours not its own. 
All from his nostrils was the front imbrown'd. 

And down the back ran many a greasy line. 
While, here and there, his social moments own'd, 

The generous signet of the purple wine. 
Brown o'er the bent of eld his wig appear'd. 
Like fox's trailing tail by hunters sore asseir'd. 
One only maid he had, like turtle true. 

But net like turtle gentle, soft, and kind;. 
For many a time her tongue bewray 'd the shrew. 

And in meet words unpack '<1 her peevish mind: 
Ne fonn'd was she to raise the soft desire • 

That stirs the tingling blood in youthful vein, 
Ne form'd was she to light the tender fire, 

Bj many a baixl is suui; in many ft stnun : 



Hook'd was her nose, and countless wrinkles^ told. 
What no man durst to her, I ween, that she was old. 
When the clock told the wonted hour was come 

W^hen from his nightly cups the wight withdrew. 
Right patient would she watch his wending home, 

His feet she heard, and soon the bolt she drew. 
If long his time was past, and leaden sleep 

O'er her tir'd eye lids 'gan his reign to stretch, 
Oft would she curse that men such hours should 
keep, 

And many a saw 'gainst drunken nets would 
preach ; 
Haply if potent ghi had arm'd her tongue, 
AH on the reeling wight a thundVingpeal she rung. 
For though the blooming queen of Cyprus' isle. 

O'er her cold bosom long had ceas'd to reign, 
On that cold bosom still could Bacchus smiie. 

Such beverage to own if Bacchus deign: 
For wine she priz'd not much, for stronger drink 

Its medicine, oft a cholic-pain will call. 
And for the medicine's sake, might envy think. 

Oft would a cholic-pain her bowels enthrall; 
Yet much the proffer did s»he loath and say 
No dram might maiden taste,and often answer'd nay. 

So, as in single animals he joy 'd 

One cat, and eke one dog, his bounty fed: 
The first the cate-devouring mice destroy 'd, 

Tiiieves heard the last^and from his threshold fled: 
All in the sun-btams basked the lazy cat, 

Her mottled length in couchant posture laid; 
On one accustomed chair while Pompey sat, 

And loud he bark'd should Puss his right invade. 
The human pair oft mark'd them as they lay, 
And haply sometimes thought like cat and dog 
were they. 

A room he had that fac'd the southern ray. 

Where oft he walk'd to set his thoughts in tune^ 
Pensive he passed its length an hour or twa, 

All to the music of hts creaking shoon* 
And at the end a darkling closet stood. 

Where books he kept of old research and new. 
In seemly order rang'd on shelves of wood, 

And rusty nails, and phials not a few: 
Thilk place a wooden box beseemeth well. 
And papers squar'd and trimm'd for use unmeet 

to tell. 
For still in form he plac'd his chief delight. 

Nor lightly broke his old accustom 'd rule. 
And such uncourteous would he hold the wight 

That e'er displaced a table, chair or stool; 
And oft in meet array their ranks review 'd; 

For novel forms, though much those forms had 
graced. 
Himself and maiden-minister eschew'd. 

One path he trod, nor ever would decline 
A hair's unmeasur'd breadth from off the ev'n line. 
A Club select there was, where various talk 

On various chapters pass'd tiie lingering hour, 
And thither oft he bent his evening walk. 

And warm'd to mirth by wine's enlivening pow'r. 
And oft on politics the preachments ran, 

If a pipe lent its thought-begetting fume, 
And oh important matters would they sqan. 

And deep in council fix a nation^s doom, 
And oft they chuckled loud at jest or jeer. 
Or bawdy tale the nK>st, th ilk much they io v'd to hear. 

For men like him they were, of like consort, 

Thilk much thv honest muse must needs con- 
demn. 
Who made of women's wiles their wanton sport. 

And bless'd their stars that kept their curse 
from them! 
No honest love tliey knew, no melting smile 

That shoots the transports to the throbbing heart! 
Thilk knew they not but in a harlot's guile 

Lascivious smiling through the mask of art: 
And so of women deem'tithey as they knew. 
And from a Daemon's traits an Angers|>icturc drew. 



But most ahhorr'd they Hymeneal rites. 

And boasted oft the freedom of their fate; 
Nor vail'd, as they opin'd, its best delytes, 

Those ills to balance that on wedlock wait; 
And often would they tell of hen-|ieck'd fool 

Snubb'd by the hapd behest of sour-ey'd dame. 
And vow'd no tongue-arm'd woman's freakish ruls 

Their mirth should quail, or damp their generous 
flame :• 
Then pledged their hands, and toss'd their bumpen 
o'er. 

n e'er a do\ri)t of softer kind arose 

Within some breast of less obdurate frame^ 
Lo ! where its hideous form a Phnntom showe 

Full in his view, and Cuckold is^ its name. 
Him Scorn attended with a glance askew. 

And Scorpion Shame for delicts not his owa^ 
Her painted bubbles, while Suspicion blew. 

And vex'd the region round the Cupid's throiei 
<< Far be from us, they cry'd, the treacb'rousfasDc, 
Far be the dimply guile, and far the Sow'ry otaW 

A NOSEGAr, 

The violet is modesty^ 
For it conceals itself; 
The rose is likewise modestm 
Though it reveals itself; 
For it a blush betrays* 

The jes'min shews us innocence^ 
So chaste, and pure its hue; 
The hyacinth, sweet diffidence, 
Which bends, tp shun our vie w, 
*Ti8 fancy thus pourtrays. 

The honeysuckle, sympathy. 
Distilling dewy tears; 
The passion-flower, brevity^ 
Scarce blown, it disappears. 

The tulip is variety^ 
That changes with the faoui^ 
The primrose is simplicity^ 
And Flora's favorite flower. 

Thus in each plant, some lesson we may IId4 
Which serves t'improve, while it corrects the min4 
And flowers and weeds are an exhaustless stoct 
Of pleasure, profit, and intrinsic — lore. 
In short, each object, to a gprateftil hearty 
However humble, must delight tmpatrt* 

EPIGRAM. 

From the French. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

That he had been to see a play, 

A Christian penitent one day 

Confcss'd, with accusations sere. 

And promis'd he'd do so no more* 

Let's see, the sage <x)nfessor crie^ 

The guilt within the pleasure lies^ 

Whait was the play ?— *the wretch replied 

'Twas the Deserter, rev'rcnd gAii(ie«.«» 

Since seeing it is your offence, 

Read it — ^to shew your penitence* 
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JUNIUS. 

To the lucubrations pf tWs eveu^ug;, this is a ^itle^ 
^^^ich will attract the attention ^oT evfry student, 
' juid even defain the vagrant mind of ^he Iiterar)f 
4o^9rer. Junius^ ho.wever he.rpay disgust some by 
, ^lisd^mocf acy,^tQnisti others by his ,aiidaciousne§s, 
.irritate many by his prejudices, and grieve ;nore by 
,histo^l contempt^ of charity and candour, is, still 
, diligently, and fre9uently pprused by all, who can be 
arranged in any of the ranks of literature. This is 
the glorious triumph, this the high prerogative and 
.imperial power of GBKius,K:ons(immatedby Art, 
that reluctant mprtaU are competed to assent to its 
authority, and to admire, and to glorify, at the very 
instant they disapprove. This position is wonder- 
fully cxempKfied by the transcendant success of 
these fugitive letters. Seditious, inflammatory, ran- 
corous, exaggerating ; without charity, that is kind^ 
without candour, which is catholic, without tnuh, 
which is eternal, those factious epistles, sacred 
from the usual qblivion of party writings, still perpe- 
tuate the lofty fame of their author.* The most 
rigid criticism has saluted him with the title of a ie- 
gitimate English classic. The parliamentary orator 
models his stile after the pattern of Junius, The 
lawyer quotes him in his pleading; his elegant 
irony, and his venomous sarcasms. are repeated both 
in the senate house and before the tribunal. Au- 
thors strive to turn periods with his exquisite polish, 
and, like him, to point their satire, and to animate 
their page. Declaimers are emulous of his indip;- 
nant tone, and poets learn new lesson^ of melody 

• In speaking of the elegant invectives of this malicious 
writer, the Editor employs the platuive stile, in behalf 
merely of their literary nperit. Of their political truth or use- 
fulness, he is more than sceptical. Indeed he abominates 
most of the doctrines of this demagogue. His insubordina- 
tion, and his flattery of the people he hates, with a perfect ha- 
tred. -They are false, mabgnant, lil>cl lousand enormously sub- 
versive of tlie best interests of society. The author was a 
cowardly fomenier of the passions of the populace ; atul when 
he strove to shake allegiance to the sovereign, and to destroy 
rcsptct for the judge and the noble he gave the best proof 
of the wickedness and sophiFtry of his cause, by not daring 
to advancc.^td todeftnvd it in tk^fttce of day. His calumny 
of the King; of Lord Mansfield, of the carl of Bute, 
of the duke of Grafton, and of Wclbrrc Ellis, was equally 
atrocior.s and execrable. Time, an unerring test, has 
pi'ovfdhim a liar. Theermined robe of Mansfield's justice is 
not even sullied with a stain; and the fair fame of the 
^ FARL QF, BUTE, , an, Ijonesc minister, a most sagaciou^i 
.staresnrian. a learned scholar, ai'd a munificent patron of 
Mnius, IS not tarnished by the foulest arts of the lurk- 
Xn^ lii>eller. His virulent abuse of the Scotch, that gallant 
and high-spit^'etl nation, they read, only to dtrspise, and 
tlie mexDory of the .hapless Sidaets will . at ways be 
^heviftbed by many a Cft^jj^er, wQ^raiing both the CJCueUy 
»ndjhe theories of Junius- 

I cannot, in this place, refrain from recommending very 
earnestly to the reader Du. Johnsoji's famous strictures 
up<»n the pernicious sentiments of Junius. See a Political 
Tract respecting balWand's UUnd. In a vein of the 
^ha^ptfat satire, and with all, the potency of argument and 
tru^h, that ver^erable champion of Uw and loyally completely 
c>v«-rihrow8 his ailversary. Jupius could not reply. His 
■vaunted powers seemed at once t» witker, as if flatted by 



from bis hj^rmonious periods. Though all his to- 
pics are transitory, though most of the personages, 
t,he objects of his reproach, are no more, though 
obnoxious men and measures have passed away, 
yet lus ingenuity bus contrived that his satire 
should be perennial. An ordinary demagogue 
may rail loudly, but is forgotten soon. His viru- 
It^nce fades away,. with the occasion, which gave it 
birth. But Junius does r^ot *' fight, as one who 
bcaieth the air.*' He makes desperate passes^ and 
their effects are lasting. His viudictiveness, like 
that everlasting animosity, described by the Roman, 

IS, 

" Immqktat^b oditjm,ct nunquam sanabilc volnus," 
In America, perhaps, no book, with the exception 
of the Bible and Blackstone's Commentaries, is 
more generally perused, among men of letters, than 
Junius. Almost every lawyer and poUtician has 
much of him by heart. Our admiration of this 
splendid writer is fully commensurate with that of 
his own nation. In the speeches of our legislators, 
and in the Writings of our authors, may be discerned 
many an imitation of his manner. Whatever, there- 
fore, relates to this popular writer, will b» read 
with uncommon eagerness, and with peculiar inte- 
rest. Like, Butler, Oldham, Churchill, and many 
more, who describe evanescent objects, and whose 
topics are both local and fleeting, even the lueid 
Junius is not, without a commentary, always clear. 
Many a note is desirable, and much explanation 
is necessary. A new edition, with these advantages, 
was wanted, and the more so, because many splen- 
did impressions of this work, tkough they might 
captivate the eye, by the pageantry of plates, and 
the glitter of a hot press, yet offended the judgment 
of the student, by the most palpable violation of 
correctness. To explain the meaning, and to re- 
gulate the text of Junius, has been this year under- 
taken, in England, by Robert Hkron Esqijire, a 
Scottish author of distinguished reputaion, and who 
has long been conspicuous both for his learning and 
his loyalty. He has published an edition of these 
celebrated letters, with notes and illustrations, his- 
torical, political, biographical and critical. The 
following Review, from a literary journal, contains 
so much interesting information, and so much .skil* 
ful criticism, I am persuaded, my readers will read 
it, notwithstanding its minuteness and length, with 
an attention, as continued as my,own. The conjec- 
ture, that this long concealed author was the cele- 
brated DiJNNiNG,t afterwards Lord Ashburton, is 
highly plausible. Mr. Heron has rendered such 
essential service to the republic of letters, by his 
laborious researches into the history of his author, 
that this new edition of Junius, will, withoutdoubt, 
supersede every other extant- It is ardently hoped, 
that it may be promptly imported here, and that 
our countrymen may havo fresh reason to study a 
pure English writer, whose classical stile will incite 
to emulation, and whom to imitate, in any degree, 

t The curtQtis reader will find, in the works of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, a very spirited sketch of the character of this 
nobleman. Perhaps a recurrence to this article of biography 
and to the speeches and law arguments of Mr. Dunning, 
during a memorable epoch in British h'story, will reflec 
some light upon one of the most mysterioas occurrences iii 



is sufficient to purify our expressions, to rescue our 
tongue fvom barbarism, and to render our con- 
versation and composition both nervous and ele« 
gant. 

The object of this edition of Junius, appears to 
be, to present to the world such a commentary, as 
will unfold the state and circumstances of political 
affairs, parties, and characters^ in which Junii^s 
wrote; thereby to account for the scope, consti« 
tuents, and effect of the letters. 

In a preface, our author iutroduces an essay on 
the eloquence of Junius. Explaining the nature and 
purposes of eloquence ; and tracing its progress, 
from its first rude essays, to, its highest perfection, 
he observes, that the most exalted species of our 
oratorical excellence, is its complete adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends; that he is the 
most consummate orator, whose discourse, oral or 
written, most powerfully and effectually promote* 
wisdom, virtue, religion, private and public happi- 
ness. This species of eloquence comprehendspurity 
of affection, and of motive, as well as force of genius, 
and impressiveness of communication. 

A subordinate excellence of eloquence, is that, 
which rests much less on purity of design, than fe- 
licity of execution, which less regards the absolute 
goodness of the end, than the appositeness of tl^e 
means. 

The highest of these two characters he ascribes 
to Demosthenes. 

( In this quality, I am inclined to think, that 
every other orator, of every age, must yield to De- 
mosthenes. Demosthenes alone discerned, and 
steadily pursued the true interests of his country, 
in his opposition to the artifices and the arms of 
Philip. To preserve to Athens the ascendancy 
among the Grecian states, to save the republics 
from sinking into subjection to a barbarous monarch, 
to maintain, in the most civilized country of the 
world, that political arrangement of the peoplci 
under which alone its arts, its science, its virtues, 
had been known to flourish, to revive the energy of 
1 heir ancient virtue, in the hearts of the Greeks;.... 
these were the express objects,to accomplish which, 
the great Grecian author exercised his eloquence* 
He discerned the true interests of Greece ; he pur- 
sued them steadily, to the care of promoting them, 
he sacrificed all the sordid cares of private interest 
and base-minded ambition.' 

FortHs highest excellence of eloquence, Cicero 
he justly deems inferior to Demosthenes. 

* When he probes the soul, and detects the guilt 
of a Cataiine, the prejudices and arts of the devoted 
member of a party are not less conspicuous, an^id 
the thunder of his harangues, than the sublime be- 
neficence and integrity of the patriot. In the 
speeches of the prosecution against Verres, 3rou see 
chiefly the young man, striving to raise himself,to 
political and oratorical importance, as the advocate 
of a splendid and popular cause* In the invectiyes 
against Anthony, personal resentment, and party 
zeal are much more apparent, tha^ the gcnermii 
spirit and the sublime views of pure enlif^htcned 
patriotisn), discerning and prcfernng nolliing but 
the public good.* 

Unblemished purity of design the author is far 
from claiming for Junius* # ^^^ .r^ j-r I /^ 
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* To oTcHbrow (he says) a ministry; to ^atif^ 
and svxy the minds of a populace ; to oppose a sys- 
tem for the abolition of national distinctions, and 
party prejudices , to indulge secret disgust^ jealousies 
gr resentments^ rankling at Jus heart ; to obtain the 
praise of unrivalled excellence in literary composi- 
tion, were probably the leading purposes, with 
which this author wrote. He co-operated, but 
without true patriot design, for the redress of wrongs, 
which the Ipng i*eign of aristocratical whiggism, and 
lately, the inexperienced zeal of toryism had inflicted 
on the constitution* In his invectives against par- 
ticular persons, he descended into a malignity of at- 
tack, which, however effectual towards the ends he 
had in view, was utterly incompatible with exalted 
rectitude of design* He disdained not to mingle in 
the miserable bustle 0/ ochlocracy^ with as much readi- 
ness for wild mischief, as if he had been, in tnith, 
a man of weak understanding. But in that design, 
which adapts all the means, as happily as possible, 
to the end in view, Junius is inferior to no other 
orator of any age. Junius uses no metaphors, ex- 
cept such as enter essentially and directly into the ac- 
complishment of his design : he employs no figures, 
but such as perfectly amalgamate with his argu- 
ments. Whenever the shew of ornament, and the 
burst of passion have not a tendency to enforce con- 
viction, he haughtily disdains them, and writes with 
the very plainness of a merchant's ledger. In his 
Invectives, he had in view to confound and ter- 
rify the persons, against whom they were employed ; 
to dignify, by repeating, in the language of elo- 
quence, the malicious jealousies^ prejudices^ and cla- 
mours of the vulgar i and to assert the authority of 
a leader, by furnishing arguments and topics of 
complaint, infinitely more powerful than any which 
the rest of his party could find for themselves. Ju- 
nius never, for a moment, sacrifices his primary 
object to any matter of subordinate importance. 
Even when outrageous in abuse, to a degree, that 
could not but offend the delicate and virtuous, he is 
not so, as being hurried away by his own feelings, but 
because the tone of the prejudices and feelings of the 
English multitude was nut to be otherwise moved 
%o his purpose.' 

Having thus stated the objects and means of Ju- 
nius, in a general view, Mr. Heron enters upon the 
slate of affairs, at the time when Junius wrote. He 
takes a survey of the British constitution, in itself, 
and as conceived by Junius. In this part of his 
work, he gives an historical view of parties; espe- 
cially the parties, which subsisted, from the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover. The whigs had pre- 
dominated, during the two first reigns. Mr. Heron, 
justly and highly impressed^ both with the charucter 
of his present majesty ^ and the benefcial objects^ which 
he has constantly pursued : very clearly unfolds the 
policy of our sovereign. 

• From the commencement of his government, 
•ur king had uniformly sought to choose his ser- 
vants, according lb their talents and integrity, with- 
out any regard to their party connections. This 
liberal system of policy greatly displeased the whig 
combination. The exercise of his majesty's prero- 
gative, in appointing his political servants, was im- 
puted to the influence of a secret junto ; which, ac- 
cording to the received hypothesis, really guided 
every exertion of the kingly power. To this junto 
was imputed, both the general policy and every par- 
ticular act, which the whig party, with tftfe assistance 
or coincidence, of popular demagogues, reprehend- 
ed. The whig aristocracy, in pursuing their 
specific objects of opposing a government, which 
did not choose to admit their combination, exclu- 
sively, to offices of slate, experienced the co-opera- 
tion of the turbulent and seditions, whose general 
puri>ose and character it i&, to oppose all kind of 
government. Thus democratical licentiousness 
concurred with the disappointment of an aristocra- 
tical confederacy, in enmiiy to the court and minis- 
ters. These concurriog causes a|^avated discon- 



tents. The Incident of the Middlesex election, 
whichi though really the act of tliC house of com- 
mons, was imputed to the court, infiumed the 
general dissatisfaction ; and the energetic abct 
skilful oratory of Junius was steadily employed to 
fan the flame. To this purpose are the whole and 
every part of his letters subservient.' 

This unity of design our author keeps very closely 
in view; and in his notes on the several letteis, 
illustrating particular passages and topics, heclearly 
shews how well they are adapted to Junius's pur- 
pose. As prefatory to the work, he exiiibits the 
whole view of political affairs and contentions , 
prefixed to each letter there is a sketch of the pre- 
cise situation of things, on which that letter is 
written. 

The author discovers very considerable acute- 
ness, in developing Junius's design illustrated 
through his successive letters. His sketches of 
political parties, both historical and biographical, 
taken together, and in series, constitute outlines 
which, if filled up, might make a very valuable 
work, us a history of the British parties in the 
eighteenth century. 

Considered in its main and professed object, as 
a commentary upon Junius, the present work very 
fully explains the meaning and purposes of the text. 
In this author's appreciation of Junius, though he 
very clearly discerns his moral and political merits ; 
and, being himself Ihe champion oivirtucylojalty^ and 
constitutional subordination^ he reprobates cflbris, 
so conducive to disloyalty^ disotdery and licentiousness ; 
yet he rather over-rates the intellectual force, em- 
ployed in these malignant efforts. If we judge 
from results, compare exertions with effect, and, in 
estimating effect, consider difficulty, what Junius 
performed, was, by chiming in unison with the pre- 
valent tone of sentiment and opinion, to rouse and 
inflame the multitude. To effect such a purpose, 
dexterous skill is generally sufficient, without either 
extraordinary depth of understanding, or energy of 
genius. In analyzing the constituents of Junius's 
intellectual excellence, our author is extremely ac- 
curate in the enumeration of items, but rather mag- 
nifying the value of each article, over-rales the 
whole. 

We admit with the author, that Junius is well 
acquainted with human nature, but that he thinks 
with the depth of a Johnson or a Tacitus, having 
very accurately studied both his works and theirs, 
respectively, we cannot admit. 

Our author justly considers Junius as abound- 
ing in abstract truths ; but, we think, overvalues 
their amount, when he says " on account, solely, 
of the great original truths which these letters 
contain, they would deserve to be studied, with 
unwearied diligence, by readers of every class, 
from the schoolboy of the highest fonn, to the 
statesman and the philosopher." 

In logic our author justly ascribes to Junius 
consummate- skill. If his positions be admitted, 
his poignant deductions would be incontrovertable. 
Our author observes, " his logic was evidenllv 
not learned in the Scottish school, which, extend- 
ing too far the principles of Bacon, would, in every 
instance, reject the powerful, luminous, and com- 
prehensive method of synthesis, for the feebler 
details of analysis and subsequent induction." 
Junius certainly forbears these details of analysis 
in professing to exhibit both general systems of 
policy and individual characters, instead of estab- 
lishing by investigation the principles from which 
he proceeds in his synthetic course of reasoning ; 
he does not establish them at all. He has neither. 
by the Baconic mode, nor any other, proved the 
folly and iniquity of the systems and characters 
which with such skill and ability, he holds up to 
reprobation. His logic, iherefore, tl>ough dex- 
terous, is chiefly employed (as indeeil our author 
I admits) in sophistical misrepresentation* Wr think 



it requires stinger logical powers to «>nvcy iOK 
portant truths in spite of the obstaclts of pre- 
judice and passion, so forcibly to the understandingy 
thereby to influence lUid direct the ufleetions, than 
to impress falsehood, gratifying prejudices and 
pas^ion^ already ir fluenctd in the highest exercise 
of Uj;ic. In li c impression of truth on unwill- 
."^^ minds, we have no data for estimating ihie 
Viowers of Junius. Our author compares his force 
to tl.t. force* o! bemoslhenes ; let Ub examine their 
itrspective exerc be and efi'ects. 

Junius stirred up the people, already incensed 
against the ministerial system, and a^^ainst the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, Lords Bute aad 
Mansfield, already haled, to hate them much 
more; hci mc^cd the citizens of London, already 
disrespectful, to the most insolent irrevercnccto- 
\vards our sovereign. Demosthenes roused ai^d 
invigorated the torpid and luxurious Atheofans to 
active and patriotic efforts. He called them from 
the pleasui-able dissipation and indolenre of the city, 
cf which they were so generally and deep\y ena- 
moured, to the toils and suflierance of warfare, of 
the field which they detested and dreaded. Junius 
sailed with the current of popular opinion; he 
drove vessels down a rapid stream; Demosthenes, 
seeing the current leading to destruction, feiced it, 
and, by the most arduous efforts, pulled and guid? 
ed his countrymen to a salutary direction." 

Our author will perceive, that here, perfectly 
agreeing with him as to the respective designs of 
Junius and Demosthenes, we arc only differing as 
to their comparative force. We agree with the 
author, that whatever strength Junius possessed 
was constantly exercised; that there are no instan- 
ces in his writings of intellectual oscitancy; and, 
in that view, he is superior to most eloquent writers 
or speakers. Considering Junius as equal ip force 
to Demosthenes, our author, by just reasoning 
from this assumed principle, esteems him superior, 
in force, to most other oratoi^ and writers. In 
compi-ession, we admit, he resembles Thucydidcs 
and Tacitus, but we cannot agree with him that 
he equals either in strength. Here we must 1^ 
serve, tliat compresssion or compactness of parts, 
though an indication of strength relatively to the 
size of those parts, justifies no assimilation between 
the >» hole strength of unequal bulks, though simi- 
lar in acuteness of adhesion. A compact grenadier 
is not equal in strength to a compact giaaU 
Pursuing his comparison of his hero with other 
distinguished men,besides those whom his manner, 
if not his subslanc-e, might resemble; our autbor 
gives him the preference to Cicero, and, in «ie 
point, the power of bringing knowledge by the 
nearest way to the uses of business, he is probably 
right. Whatever powers or attainments Junius 
possessed, he employed them with the directed 
efficacy to the objects which they were competent 
to acquire; however strongly he could run, he m 
directly to the goal. 

Our author, in comparing Junius wi^J0t 
Burke, will, by most readers, be deemed tA^tCt- 
rate Junius, and to under-rate Burke, wbCD %e 
a^rms he was iM>t at all jcqual to the composiiM 
of these lettei-s. That they arc not like the com- 
positions of Mr. Burke will be readily conceded 
And he who, in its nascent pulings, percervcdf 
compi'ehemled, and expounded,- the objects vbich 
ihe revolutionary monster was, in the progv«««ve 
stages of childhood and youth, to pursiie to tihe 
absorption of the world in its tremendous w»9n 
who, with wisdom accurately prophetic^ marking 1^ 
influence and puerile strides, called on in^*Syp4 
to combine in crushing its rapidly hicrftMriliy 
strength, before, mature and adult, it siMslil to- 
come irresistible; who planned and Incttfcttied 
means and eflbrts by which, if unifirmtj 
and vigorously employed^ it must have cer^udjr 1 
destroy edy who, by iramseudaai gtwhu^t ^ 
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IMstrioticf Mved his own country fitmi its fell gripe; 
who, ext^nsivelf and actively benevolent, en- 
deavoured to preserve the rest of mankind; and 
5v»tild have preserved them if they had not been 
wanting to themselves; Is he not equal to the 
letters of Junius ? 

Our author, in one of bis notes, styles Mr, Fox 
the political descendant of the illustrious Chatham. 
That Mr. Fox, in point of intellectual talents, 
equalled him, or any other man, except Burke, 
who has adorned the political stage during the 
eighteenth century, much as we disapprove of 
many parts of his conduct, we most readily admit. 
But In their political cast and character there is a 
total diversity. Fox has been uniformly the asso- 
ciate, and, very of^en, the tool of men infinitely 
inferior to himself. First, he was the implicit 
coadjutor of a ministerial junto; and, in that capa- 
city, under the administration of Grafton and of 
North, the ardent impugner of the licence of the 
press, the austere censor of popular violence. 
Such was the tone of his party. From promoting 
the power of the crown, he turned to promote the 
inftoence of an aristocratical combination for re- 
probating all its counsels, and paralising its efforts; 
adopting their measures, he was the spokesman 
of their opinions^ and the promoter of their views. 
Coalescing with his recent adversaries, he still 
pursued the same end of overbearing regal power 
by aristocratic confederacy. Subservient to this 
object, be- renounced popularity, because not fa- 
vourable to the projects of bib party. Successively 
the instrument of the Court and of the aristocracy, 
MSid having pursued the schemes of each much 
&rther than either the ingenuous candour of his 
own disposition, or the acuteness of his judgment 
could justify; he next ranged himself on the side 
of democracy, became the ardent champion of 
innovation, did homage to the mob, adopted the 
new opinions of puny politicians, and still was the 
t^Wesman of a party junto. — ^Chatham, on the con- 
trary, set out with one great and general principle, 
to brim^ ability of every kind into beneficial action; 
to disregard all party distinctions, to promote the 
good of his country, by placing every man in the 
skuation in which, from talents and disposition, he 
was most likely to act with patriotic and advanta- 
geous efficacy. As political men, Fox has generally 
spoken and acted from a party, whereas Chatham 
spoke and acted from himself. 

Dissenting from our author in several of his posi- 
tions, we think that his views of the several political 
characters are generally just and discriminating, 
«ikl frequently profound. Junius he skilful Iv cha- 
racterizes, as to the species of his excellence, 
althougti we think he magnifies the degree. We 
might select n>any favourable specimens of his 
knowledge and ability, but shall confine ourselves 
.40* two. Having traced party history to the close 
of George ll.'s rtign, he ably marks the character 
aod «ffecl« of Mr. Pi A's 'administration. 

< A^ Mr. Pitt W4S raised to* power ^y his own 
jibilities and cnaraQter,| and not thro^gb whig in- 
Qnence, the mpno(>oly qt the Cabinet was ho longer 
possessed by 4 faction. He had set at nought all 
the vvontcxl distinctions, of, party, all but the no- 
bler distinctions of talents^ activity^ and public vir- 
tue.^ _^ ; ^ 

^ *'rhe Tories (contilraes our author) began to 
be* ixiore. than ever feconciled to- the revolution 
government; since jt seemed, that they themselves 
w'ere nj piore to be malignantly excluded from 
tbf*. c onfidence of the govern nient of their country. 
Jucobitism had before received its death wound. 
France, though it had been recovering new strength, 
ever since the peace at Utrecht, though lately 
trill naphant 00 almost evrery side, in thtt war with 
Britain and her allies, was now, on^very side, dis- 
gracefully vanquished. The days of Llizabeth, of 
jCr^mwcIif o£tkc EdvMrds^ and the Henry S;. seem- 



ed to be, on a sudden, renewed. Within the 
sps^e of two or three years, the national character 
was completely retrieved from disgrace. In these 
circumstances of the empire, and in these neutral 
dispositions of parties, our present Sovereign ascend- 
ed the throne. The Whigs were still the masters 
in the aristocracy. Yet the Tories were no longer 
thrust to a distance from all public employment, 
and contemptuously oppressed. Parliamentary 
interest had been, for a time, compelled to truckle 
to superior virtue and talents. The Crown was 
not, at this time, absolutely so much, as it had 
some time before been, the mere property of an 
overbearing aristocratical faction; while the young 
Monarch had not yet, very decisively, declared to 
what party his confidence was to be particularly 
given, his peison and the first measures of his 
reign were, among all, unboundedly popular. Had 
he continued to leave the principal authority in 
the hands of the Whigs, yet without proscribing 
the Tories, that popularity might have known even 
no transient diminution. But the ascendency of 
some excellent men, from among the Tories, at the 
Court of hii> tatiier, had recommended them to the 
most confidential infiuence in the education of this 
young Monarch. That influence had not been 
abubcd; and he was therefore disposed, upon his 
accession to the throne, to employ them, rather 
than liic \V bigs, of whom he had less personal 
knowledge, as his chief Ministers. The Earl of 
Bute had, in the confidence of his young Sovereign, 
a pre-eminence over every other counsellor. Bute, 
certainly a good man, of no mean talents, of a 
pleasing personal appearance, and of the most 
elegant accomplishments, was, however, not free 
from prejudices and imperfections of character, 
as well as relations of party, and connexions of 
friendship, which could not but render his best 
administration little acceptable to the predominant 
party among the English. He was a Scotsman ; 
and English prejudices could scarcely, as yet, in- 
duce men to see a native of Scotland, even in a 
subordinate ministerial situation. He was a Tory; 
and could it be suffered by the Whigs, that, after a 
sort of proscription, for more than five and forty 
years, the Tories should, at last, vigorously grasp 
the reins of Government? He was allied to the 
exiled family of tne Stuarts; and should one, re- 
lated to them, become the Minister of a Prince of 
the House of Hanover? No sooner had he begun 
to dispute the propositions of Mr. Pitt, in the 
Cabinet Council, to promote some changes, in which 
his private affections and enmities seemed to be 
interested, to call forth into official employment, 
or at least under the patronage of the Royal fevor, 
both Tory merit and Scottish talents, than all the 
prejudices of the English Whigs, from the highest 
to the lowest, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, rose in arms against him. Popular opinion, 
never stronger thah at this particular moment, de- 
serted Bute, when Pitt deseiled the Cabinet. In vain 
did the Scotush Minister strive to procure the sup- 
pott of the Newcastle Whigs to a Ministry that 
snould Jie effectively Tory, and guided, at least 
secrt:ily, by himself, in all its measures. Those 
Whigs were sufficiently willing to exclude Pitt 
from office, and to reinstate themselves, by means 
of Bute and the Tories. But they would not be 
tools in the hands of Bute, till he should have 
established himself in the Ministerial authority 
too firmly to be driven from it by their opposition. 
They would not resign to the Tories the first part 
in the government of their country. They soon 
attempted to make it impossible for Bute 10 coi\- 
tinue Minister* The peace negociated under his 
auspices, but by the secondary co-operation, as 
Weil of Whigs aaof Tories, was, in comparison even 
with that of Utrecht, far from being very advantage- 
ous in a due proportion to the advar.tages Britain 
had gained in the war. It was arraigned, by the 
outi'ageous cry of popular opinion, from the press, 



and, after a short time, tito in Parliament. The 
Earl of Bute would not embarrass his young 
Sovereign by fruitless attempts to serve him- ,Uc 
retired from ostensible power.' 

Another specimen we shall quote, as it contains a 
new and vei7 plausible opinion concerning the 
Uiuch agitated question, who was the author of 
Junius. 

« I believe myself to have nearly discovered 
who was the author of these letters; but I have, 
without entirely satisfying myself, protracted my 
inquiries and renewed my doubts, till the necessi- 
ty of publication calls upon me to interpret them, 
with an imperiousness that is no longer to be resist- 
ed. I cannot now lay before the reader all the 
detail of facts and circumstances, on which my 
judgment is founded. The result I shall briefly 
state : — The author of these letters was no other 
than the celebrated Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton. He alone had the motives for personal 
attack against Lord Mansfield and the Duke of 
Grafton, which certainly inflamed the mind of 
Junius, in writing these letters. He alone possess- 
ed that knowledge of the constitutional law of 
England, which Junius has so eminently displayed. 
The nervous epigrammatic cast of his speeches 
and pleadings had no mean resemblance to tha 
style and manner of Junius. His style was Panned, 
like that of Junius, by taste, and genius operating 
upon the phraseology of law and business, as well a# 
upon the sentiments and images of the classics. He 
had those connexions with the Ministerial, the Par- 
liamentary, and the City parties, with Wilkes, and 
with Home, which the letters imply. He possess- 
ed that fervid mind and that maturity of experience 
from which alone such effusions could proceed. 
He had reasons to conceal, to the last, that he waa 
the author: for, if he had been known as such, 
when the letters were wi-itten — his hopes of pro- 
fessional preferment, or of any favours from the 
Crown, must have have been, forever, at an end. 
At the time of his death, he, and his family, had 
received from the Crown, such enroluincnU and 
honours, that nothing could then impress his mind 
more strongly, than the necessity for his con- 
tinuing to hide, that he had addressed his Sovereign, 
the Earl of Mansfield, and others of the first persons 
in these kingdoms, in a strain of such fierce invec- 
tive. He alone had reasons of personal interest 
to resolve, from the very first, that his secret should 
die with him, and, to the last, to adhere to that 
resolution.' 

As the author here only mentions a result, with- 
out detailing the facts and circumsunces on whicb 
his conclusion is founded, we shall not enter into the 
discussion, but should be glad to have the evidence 
hcfore the public, which might tend to throw light 
on a point which has remained so long in darkness. 

But without adopting the peculiar opinions of 
this author, we have to acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to him for much entertainment from the 
perusal of his edition of Junius. We are particu- 
larly pleased with his exhibition of political 
measures and characters both in the preceding 
and the present reigns. One of the ablest portion* 
of his work is his view of the Walpole administra- 
tion. On Mr. George Grenvilje, and the Marquis 
of Rockingham, he is rather too cursory in pro- 
portion to his other sketches. He is extremely 
accurate in making the origin, process, and turns 
01 the Duke of Grafton *s administration. In his 
annotations on the Middlesex election, Mr. Heron 
exhibits a very masterly sketch and comparison of 
the opposite arguments of Johnson and Junius cm 
that celebrated subject. 

On the whole, we think, the author displays 
very considerable sagacity; and has ably and use- 
fully employed it in his illu^ci*ations of Junius ; and 
that his literary composition agreeably sets off im- 
portant and instructive maleriais. r^g^l r> 
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FOR THE PORT FOLid 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 

Br SAMUEL SAUHrER, £Sj^. 

No. XXXVIII. 

Mr. Saunter, 

If you will listen to a brother-lounger, rocking 
in bis chair, he will mutter, between each puff of 
his Segar, a few half-formed sentences on frUndr 
shipj the boast of n^an and idol of female sensibi- 
lity. 

Friendship, my dear Mr. Saunter, as a genusy 
has been scanned and applauded — The harp of the 
Bard has soundei;! its praise, and the goose-quill of 
each modem Juliet has shed rivtUets of sable tears 
over its ephemeral existence. But it has numerous 
species, and each one is amply important to be 
d'rstinctly noticed ; for although they all end in the 
same manner, yet each owns a different source, 
and is marked in its progress by different traits— 
If my sketches be brief as " Woman's iovc,*' yet it 
must be remembered, that the Lounger is " lengthy 
in nothing but a yawn ; except indeed it be in spell- 
ing one of " The Rambler's" seequipedalia verba — 
He also, courts variety, with the ardour of a lover, 
and therefore must be pardoned if he but skim over 
his subject, and dip no deeper than the swallow's 
wing on a May-morn, in the slumbering wave. 

.1 shall notice, at present but three species of 
friendship, and while I am recruiting my exhaust- 
ed energies to enable me to resume my pen, I shall, 
peradventure, lounge to a tea-party, where lolling 
at, ease in my chair in the corner, 1 may witness 
the candid dissection of this essay by female critics, 
ai)d be pierced by the satire of airy fops, who 
flutter round the room from Miss to Miss. 

One species of friendship is found in its luxuri- 
ance among youthful bucks, who have just crossed 
tlie threshold of fashion's temple— 1 am so charm- 
ed with it, when it appears in these, that I never 
inquire whether it be seated in their hearts, or 
merely play on the end of the tongue — I know that 
it has been denied to exist among ptriions of this 
class, but certainly tlic assertion has been hazarded 
without due consideration — What but the seducing 
voice of friendship could seat them in the club- 
room, where instead of mountain -air, and varried 
landscape, the fumes of Tobacco envelope them 
round, and decanters and spotted pasteboard alone 
relieve the wearied eye ? — What but that voice 
rould detain theni at the'club-room till the morning 
hour, when the damp dews have chilled the air, 
and the wily agents of pleurisies and consumptions 
"go about, seeking whom they may devour" — 
What but the cement of friendship locks them 
arm in arm in a' high-street sabbath morning 
lounge, when each one perspires and creeps be- 
neath the dozen capes of a coachman's ivrgp-ras- 
9al? — Could any thing but friendship induce them 
to assi&t each* other in a box-lobby quarrel, or, 
when separated, enable them to' correspond ? Ye, 
then, who have denied to these the strong impulses 
©f friendship, respect the authority of the observant 
Lounger, and " give to Caesar, what is Cxsar's 
diie." 

The second species of friendship exists ainong 
the aacred sisterhood of antiquated damsels — It 
binds old maids together, as the Joiner's glue the 
wboclcji ornaments of a Clock — It creates in them 
the charitable desire of washing away the foul 
stains that blot each others reputation ; — and when 
Wx'w hearts are mellowed by its influence, they 
ikip from house to house, good-natured friends, to 
amuJi'si and cheer with the first report of s6me 
charming tale, which tends to dignify and adorn 
the female character — On tliis species of friendship, 
however, I shall not dwell, for I have not yet heard 
ii dtnitd, that it exists between them-— It is clear 



to my raind, that no man, I presume will bcr au- 
dacious enough to tell them; that their hearts do 
not yeani toward each oiher. 

The third species is found among romantic 
Misses between the ages of 16 and 20 — It shews 
itself in anxious morning inquiries- after each 
Other'^s heallh, and in multitudes of manuscripf 
messages Mhich fly between them, by the aid of 
a servant, with the rapidity, and the versatility,' and 
the lightness of a shuttlecock from battledorb to 
battledore — When either is nervous ^ it makes the 
heart sigh, tind the eye stream — If separated from 
each other, it increases the coffers of the post-office 
department, and swells the mail to the size, of one 
of iEolus's wind-bags— It furnishes a constant theme 
of incessant and flippant and fluent dialogue, and 
on each other's virtues, and schemes and gallants 
and baH-room partners, each can out-last a winter's 
evening in amusing a circle of strangers or friends 
—It is always of a Phcenix-nature, for " di friend- 
ship as warm us ours my dear girl, J is no where to be 
found.** 

My dear INIr. Saunter, my yawns now arc grown 
too frequent and to6 long for me to continue my 
sketches. 

Nick Indolent. 

INTERESTING TRAVELS 

IN AMERICA, 
TftAKSLATED FfiOM THE GERMAN OF BULOVf.' 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 

FUTURE DESTINY OF NORTH-AMERICA. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The commerce between Europe and America will de^ 

cliTie. 

The commerce between the nei^ world and Eu- 
rope will diminish, in proportion as that 'between 
Africa and Europe, will by the cohabitation of 
Africa increase. But this. diminution' will esp^(ii- 
alt>' affect the United States, which are'proptfiy 
the subject of these considerations. VV'ha'ttfeturns 
will th6 United Slktes then be able to send to^Eu- 
rop6, which the Europeans cannot pi^ocure ntf6rer 
at hand, from AFHca, of better quality, and in 
greater quantities, ah d, of course", &t chekpe^rprfceS? 
Tobacco gh)Ws, in the tropical climart s; in pei'fec- 
tion ; indij^o thxr satne', for that froni C*tiro]i'nais 
not to be cotnf)ai'ed, for ^odness, w?th that' frbm 
Sp?anish AineMca. . Ri<ie of vaHoirs sort§, ^hd in 
jmhiense quamiiies, is prodnctd, to th^ utmost' 
perfection in Africa. In some parts, they urt'bclicv- 
ed to have five or six crops every ye^r. Africa 
produces a peculiar kitad of mdurrtaih rice,' which 
is better'than the others', ai well aS th^ mostpr^- 
crous kindfe of wbbdi It rai'set spkes,^ and can' 
yield all thfe ti*opical produttibns, such' as*' coffee," 
sugar, cotton, &c. in greater quantity, and of bet- 
ter quality* thanthe West-Indie^, where the crops 
are mucb moi'e unceKain. To this mu&t further* 
be added, the reduced distance of transportation, 
and the encreaded quickness of returns. 

I am; therefore, of opinion, tliat after comnierce 
has' attained its greatest 'eccentricity-, asat, prtseht 
it embraces the whofe globe, It \vill again' concen- 
trate itself, and that each of the tw<y worlds, the 
old and the new, wilt labour mo i'^ witfiin itseTf, and 
the colonization of Africa, will produce tfiis salutary 
revolution. I 'call it sahitai^y'upon the foltowTng* 
grounds. 

There will be a greater abtindance of goods, 
which will, therefore, be cheaper. ' The quicker 

* The astonishing fertility of Africa, eic^edingtvery 
thing rf th€ kind, known upon the globe, is proved >y the 
fact, that grass, afier having teen burnt awa^, bhools up 
again in a Single night. — -See Zimmcrmann*s translatjori of 
W'adstrom's Essay rpon theXoloni«aiiA?rt ti America. 



returns, wai, at the- stmr timr, pvdduocr diMrper; 
prices, because the me? chant will gain, by nm ^^^ 
creased iVeqnency oftrKclriiii^s, whtst ius may pcfu» 
hap«!o*e by the rethiction in the priced sulevr 
By thcdimintshed di^taricet}f ll^ ccAmtHes, ircnir 
which the goods ccnr.e. the prices of things, at' 
their souice^ will be letter- l^uoun, and oi course, 
jthe rapacity of merchiuiis will r.oi be able to raise • 
them to such eiioiirxus prices. 1 liC'Cjcpense of* 
Jiving win consequt utiy he rtfeyced* By4 *ven then, . 
to tujoy thcfce aa\ar)lc:[^tis, tdeqi ait ttvtaLlisiriiiinu 
uiijbl be mfacie, to i^ioviclc^ against the mp]K>polizing * 
■usbociaiious of merchants. ^ 1 ^ni, likew^wj c<ia-' 
•\inced, that icon or kte, the cojmmtTceof anaton,' 
with its colonics, mu^t become a natioiml cooccr%t 
which the state, must carry on itseHV uiiless all pBx>- 
pcrty shpuld b< suficivd to conccntriate itself in the: 
hands of the richest meixhant^,. ai.d \^e eI.ouM ail- 
submit to their desj)otism ; iiovn which, may hea- 
ven in mercy defend us. 

Korth America will then be principally con^Dtd 
to its trade with the West Indies; which \\\\\^* 
ways truly be Uic most advantageous^ orralher! 
the only advantageous trade to her,. The port».^: 
Spanish America, will, by some revolution or otheiV' 
be opened to foreignei^s, and of course to the Ad^o^- 
Americans; This vf'i\l be the principal U'ade of (^6 
republic in future. I'or what can she send;to Eu- ■ 
rope, when Africa shall yield ;rice, Indigo, > and to* .- 
bacco I Will it be com and meal ? But with im- 
proved agriculturcvand less frequent v^ars,' all the 
countries of Euiop'e will produqe .more cpoft th^ 
they need; agricultui-e will be iit^proved, asd wars'* 
more seldom j for we n^ust at <lei)g0 ^row more 
rational, or be totally ruined.; Will it be wood ^ 
But Ameiica, when more cultivated, vriiW no loliger 
be able to Supply this article; at lea^t not m such 
(jnantities, or so cheap. Will it be iron ? Bui 
bweden furnishes this. Some pi^ch and tar she 
may perh^p> dispose .of-rap(}popiyyiwUi and^nnc*. 
B\it although the cliniale.In the Unitell SUbes wi%' 
probably grow continually more favouraWefortbeMt' 
production's, and although many promising e^»* 
riments have already been ipade, with regMfitf- 
^ilkjyetKurojje, p^odu9ing both wine and sUk^BiSh 
$clt. Will have botrh those ar(i9JescU^ap0r tU^aAiM^ 
rica can furnish her with them. 
J Some commercp will tloublless • conllnae lo^ 
patried on hetween America and the old woii4'' 
^ufiicient, indeed, to aidth^ ContinUfel advuncenuM- 
by progressive culture, tov^ards perfection, of ^' 
ViinoUi, harrofiSdf the*gfofee;V}^'a mutual fcvercouria^ 
iirid'a reciprocal coinmiinicaiion of their respecliti" 
actaihn^ei:l^ in kn6wledgc; This cbmijnerciia r^ 
ydlutroA win, 1 bilievc; be;^ccomt>lUlcci ^ia*t&T 
course -Of fifty jeai^s, form U^a pen od," lie > '' 
izatiou of Africa will be prdBlLfy- vci^ far advj 

1 or,'rinmedlatel)r aRer ihe pcac'e, which, uftcra 




.^ , ^^y? as 1 (consider m.j4ttfj^ 

thorised to >asumc,' as a'full certainty, tbat"S* 
vit^ttiouf^ t^alt of tii^^E«gtiirtr^aeToii, tnf tvMl^ \f£. 
are,' per^up^, iMtc tcfnktHioT'^miie; tfiu^aiS^ 
any oUve* ^ntbptiti ti^tT6H,'tn6st so'dA"<$#lal^ 
tain a predon\inatlt tefhiente oVer th6 ^uBlid td 
wtiich will enabffe tlrtfm to' rcaliie their' faVc_ 
pr6j^ct,'the abolition *ofthii sltive'trSdd,'WKtelk"l 
best be effected by the civihzation and culty re oClJ 
Afri^kn Cbast. ' < ; ;f 'r'* ) j \ i H- 

In propoV-ti^ih ds^the tr^de ^iW'Euft^sflMfllB^' 
cline, the cotttnterfciaf infltiertechrti^t'IoW^its b^Kh^ 
bearing prcvaltJnde'in the' Am^Hcan' 'fefyjUiei' 
For commence, irt general, wnrtfenehVplof^W^' " 
h^ads add hand6, sifchig that no manufachiHed gilkbdb ' 
can be sent thither from Europe, when no ^ctXirms^t' 
other goods can be expected; and if America^bcdhl" - 
pay forherimportationS in cash, rH6 Would tety sodb 
be drained of that: Hhi'will, thdreiore, certrffnlyV^- 
compelled to attempt to ma nu fid dure, herstU, thc*^ 
artklcj^ whrch sfitr received- frofai i*^tiit>p«f I /jEt^ 
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be dbliged' to turn manufactui^rs and farmers. 
CoftecitnAh^ly the manuliicturi^ig and produciTTj>' 
csqntal will be incpeased; while thrat emplby^d in* 
titide Wi>l^'bc"dhniiiishfl!d, aud' theiSeliy the coth-i 
nnncia^ interest itself will be weakened.- 

liut there are ytt other circumstances, of whicH' 
IMialltiJe^t in the next chapter, artd wWch'wHI 
etfwtribut* tO'ilbpHvc'ihe cdmnstefcial intereiJt of it* 
prtiBeni overbeiii ii^ ini)i:iende« 

r. .. ,. .. . — 

CHAPTER VIk 

ill} traiingjntere^f ivill lose its present predomiitance^ 
' by the population of the western territory. 

'Mao»y States willianse, we&twaixl of tlie Allega- 
ny rooUQtQJn;. and «c cording to the Federal 'Con- 
stitutiaH every «t%Ut hast wo members in the Senate ; 
so^hf t ^he majority of. tKe jitaies decides> and not 
fbatof tlie people* At this day thei*e are scarcely 
any, hi^t commercial seai^port towns, and very few 
inlpnd cities. / ^\\^ trading interest prevails there* 
foibift tiie {^w^AtQ* 4*peci41y; as *ha SewtUor^ are 
cb4»e^ fcQimmUQng) the metncbaut^ add. lahd-job- 



iitlpdt'tiatioiiiTltisi, of itself, i'aU'oif, even without 
proTiibiti6n, because foreign go6ds will bedr no Com- 
petition, in' price, with those 'maliufiicturedin the 
cbiifitr^V Coufsequentlylhe foreign trade, id those 
coumrlei',' will ht next to nothhig^,' and they will 
not be, on that account, Tiitire unhaj)py than those, 
S\-herb, as the phrase is, it flourishes. 
; 1 n^d not iiere set doWn the necessary conse- 
quence of all this. Where scarcely any body car- 
ries on' foreign commerce, there will no laws be 
made for its encouragement, and where the ad- 
vantage of the richest persons, who, in elective 
^ristocracies,ahvays hoM the power in their hands, 
requires that in should not'exist, laws against it 
will be mad^. In a* farming and manufacturing 
state, the richest persons are the manufacturers, 
as well because manufactures commonly bring, 
richfes, as because the rich are best able to under- 
take such establishments. The western states will, 
therefore, work against the trading interest, and 
When,' as must sooner or later happen, they shall 
Obtain a majority in congress, the whole system of 
legislation "wilt be pOiY^ted against speculation. 
The' population an^l lultiite of the western ter- 



h^fs^ ,JJy^\v.Mand^Late^,cfiumajorityof.the Se. ritory, \v^fl'liktwise essuiii&Ilv uffect the export 



n Site I tn i^i>i\<¥re3S4 will turn in favou r of the farming 
aaN).4l^Uf^tW«g ipterestb^n >: . t . ^ m. mj 
ETlb^^^ciioP io{ PociiideQtyiiSitmuiQiby electors, 
cb^scmljiy !the Leglalauire of each Statey and equal- ^ 
iopnumbcf >l itQ all; Ufee rQpr(;8entativ«8 of Jtlie iStatc, 
in,£ongr^ss-; both in'thi Senate <and ia the House 
of-B4{lil«$«JBltf tiWsft; Wh^iir thfiie fihadihe'mdre anti- 
m^fi^rU!^^ inland ot^te^u.ith/Bi'ckiQkev WiH* ndt fsllL 
upon persons who favour the trading interests' In' 
th^ Jht)uS^ofirepresentaiivf s'evety stiate hua anuni- 
b^e woCiOkimlh^rB . ia pj'^yportiodi to its .population. 
F^' avcrj& )330PQ pferaoQ^ thbic. Js one. represeota'-: 
tiv».i s^Vol^nrihe^IWiBStem terriiocy thail bje onfovei 
p<jpy Kuftj* i V will in ppoportioii to its numbers 8ci>d 
to^%his>lowttr;hou3« of Congress moi'c rcp&resehta-' 
tiY3i9ist >iU^.wilLaU:be^^dilec8e<jtik the! cohundrcial 
in^CQ9l]2.1und thtis thtc^artyag^kistithospefii^a^iB, 
i iiliict> lin; ithiaic«oah:«f .CoQi^i4w48>i8 alueiidy 'don- 
si'lko^ b j^>. lydVi johtaiji a comf^efte; asoet idalncy i 

But the question arises here, which Iraustraah 
f1iie^M*iW^n8liOttldibQi(Wc»lieirn> statepeba ailti- 
cttimikf«:idJiy'.ii?;K:]iiiediiih^ ;w, ..> .. »./ .^ 

fXtVty .Cfta f^eft«ui»J:m^inifeetured.gctods,;andc^^ 

j<Hiidl «f>lU>;iicy/Ohlxi frbro the aea-^prtsj of the: At-* 

la^t^ St^t^fl* 1 :F(Qf4JiS-l Hive. alf^dyf observed, theJ 

■aK«gr»ti#fi of tb«!^ia8issf)|»^froibfliev«>Orkiali&;up^ 

WMdii^ JM Owif^fcp.thi^mpUitjri tfithe stveainj eoc-' 

ccyi^e^ > lidi^iM* ' • It takes sei^erol months to go 

fr^^ JS^i^W-Oi^Ifeitps to. the mouth of • th« vOhioJ 

>i^Qj^ ^C fn^»chantsrS*QOi>Kentuckyy«eU aKjsJeWj 

<>i)(^oprMi^>Mct8s^ls, iikiwhiibh >^yablt>agbt>coi^nf 

11^^ apjlffi^bei* pti6.Yi&)ons,:jd^\tflc!tlir'iH?«i)ta^l4«air 

cltf,^' jTihe^yj.tiien elnjbari6jfo©dne>afI thbiseaportsl 

of- 1^^ ^J^ic,stale8^r.oD, .As.i*vd^e arenttti^iKrays> 

at New-Orleans, vestitls; belonging. uXhp^e pbi^sy^ 

they g:o fest lo the WactHilndies, and thence to 

the easterjjJOJrf$rj^CJ**th/^m£*MliiJlJft^ of 

thess^^pqiit^s" Qumm<xnlyv.BiU(iinore or Philadelphia, 

t5.ey purchase articles of manufactures and of luat-' 

urfr^ fop,- j|e^^|itdiy».Wiiph)t^ifiar9npUi^d to t^tns* 

P9>% te:^^o4a9 oyer iriUiOfnd Jtfaitif^{ many.huntfikl' 

iii>^i^' t9:PitmsbuDg< .At PJHsbuPj;^' they Jure k^ain 

cii^barked. uptf)u tlie.Ohiof^ndtiiius kifwl^rdeiiiiO'tiie- 

plafs^ ef,tl)^ir5it^iAftiop* I: J ^i .- • v ' ; •. 

^ue|i[ ^ ja9 rf{«y-Mialyt>)w9^alwa9uiittkeva yoai^««u 

Caa6i4i^l4<^^^ m||{:bii i^ia^v^^raiditha <|>uce o(ib>i 

rcigh goods in this western te?ri*orjr; . TlieiendrM 

Tfipus i>ric^ 0|f these goods >iW!iU therefore: neo^s- 

aaciJ>\brif>^. ttbejjinhaWtaftta tolhe»thbug4it'o6e8ta-' 

hl'ikhingf ixi^rf5))ra<QHirt:8 ia Cheiffi^wn boamirf^ aoi^ 

th^ fcTCility of the lund,,wldchiscotnpetent to pro*-^ 

duce thfi finest niatcriaU, togetlierlwith a gieat* 

abundance of provisions, which, owing to the little 

pxporration, xuust always, i^emain- propoitionably 

:.heai>9 will e n^<?4ij^ rage sue h.undtyrtakSngs. As soon 

1^ mft/iMftK^^**^^ ihaJI oucd get a going there, the 




trade of the* 'Atlantic JiiLitcs. These western coun-. 
(ries cali ^dpply the W'est-lndieH witl^ corn, med, 
arid other'pit)vrsiOns, cheaper, owing to the great 
fettihty of their soil, mtuI lo tht: iacility of convey- 
aird^dOwh the rivdr, tkiin the Adantic states. New- 
I Orhans is mpch hearer 
[ ha!r66ti!^ of th6 eastern 
of the western c6uritry rn 

iions of the eastern states, and consequently t|ie 

Vatu6 of lands,' their inhabitants, therefore^ will^^ 

^bilged to 1iave recourse to raising sllk'a^d wir)e> 

as the cultivation of the ylne'will be less |>^'ofitable. 

! Tne^ western stales ihust, thereforcj, *be tjij^ rich-, 

:st in' money as well as in productions. ,. At New? 

Orleahs, which must in time become pnp.of the 

jfea^est riiay-is fqr ^goods^^ world, 'tjiey yv^^ll 

•tictTve dollars ' for^ tire ^ ^obds, ^ whiph tl|f;y haye 

)rOi^glit dOwii, aiKt ^Iie merchan ts hnSipg.jt^othjpg 

ht'vt "'to'pxi'rchase in'i^cfprn, w^ll go hoi|iQ.i^ej) 

ivrth'silver, whTch 'wiil aj^jiin, cpntr,ibute tojthe ap^-, 

nation or industry^here^ lo. j . V. i. . -r 

Th^'pi^^ulatlpn of tbpVVsiCtTV country >vil^ also ! 
jaVun'end to Ian 3 sj)eculi^'tiqiAs,^ For as from the 
:6fic\ih'€nce of all the above-mentioned pauses, the 
)r6ddc'e ynf teep at a moye pernlan^int and settled 
)rtc'ej ^'^'p^ of lancl wil) ppt rise axic) fa4] >YitlP ^M^^i. 
'a';()ld'afterharives,*^and*'nolKlng Vut improv^^d cul- 
ivatiojQ will ^iye tjiseto a<^i^^ncefi prices. 

Tms alteration of things wilj.have the mostbene- 
icial miiuence. upon the manners. 
,■ '. . ( 10 be continue^, J. ; 

: ;-, , ':.^1,.>^ . POLITICS *;'. . .. ' . 

I . . . . ^FOR THUWRT FOLIO. ; 

: f irbitits^*pAiiifc''s"KfisTLEs,'To the phopLt. or. 

THE UNITED STATES. ,., , 

A ^JiOfiry drunkard, ;W;ii|lv^ch.v;«iimbncd< . : . 

Maligiiknj', wirhout wir, ^.ndwit^put p9^i^>n| l^wjd.., 

i . ' . Country CazV. S.\'Nov^.^Qih,im% 

*" . * THE* EXAMINER, No. V. 

. Th<^l»tlt«a^whtchth<iPi^e&id^Ht of the United 

Statds,i)isat>diffei'feiit tiAtcs extended to' 6uch pa- 

I irasftfes ais J» T. IDklleVidtf kntf THbftiiis'PaiheV has' 

• l^e^.t)sMHo>Jsiy iccoimtec?ioi^i by his pbtit^/c^l'adhe^ 

: iJeiM*; - Chri^tifith' charkV; that 'doVe-eyed 'virgih, 

'f whidi hOpefhalMhWig^, and enddrelh ^lltliirigiJ,^ 

l)a« b^eft inVokifd a^^he patroness of ihese bkVe and 

abjett acts' of bounty ,' whidx aifoAlc^d a temporary 

relief to " suffii^ing hnhariity.** When generosity 

is |>^ofefil«ttedflo 'succour the unworthy; and* when 

public morals are insulted, by an ope'n, or covert 

avowiloP deeds likie 'these; the sime and sober oftiiC 

cpmmuftity will exclaiib, when ^^pcakir.j^ of Mr. 

Jefiei»sbQ; '«thi» chatitj is oun>age j hfe his shame." 



; Were Mr. Jefferson a believer in the Christian 
fellgibn, his motivts might be ascribed to the prac- 
iice of the cardinal virtues, and as c/iflriYy ischiefest 
tmong: ihc number, even Ih*: ^rM/Vz^ of Callender, 
to vilify virlUoi.s characters, might pass with some, 
as a Venial error, arising from a mistaken notion of 
the essence of charity. Though in the broad lan- 
guage of sciiptural phraseology, charity is said to 
hope ail things, and endure all things, it would be 
ihe excess of candour, to construe Mr. Jefferson's 
munificence to Callender, into a laudable aeal to 
rescue a reprobate *' from the error of his ways." 
This indeed would, in one sense, be " hoping all. 
things," and in anotlier sense, the toleration of such 
a 'being, as Thomas Paine, may justly be styled 
the " enduring of all things." 

With respect to Paine, we Iiear much said of 
gratitude, and the rights of hospitality. I know not, 
for my part, under what obligations of gratiiwdc 
Mr. Jefferson may lie, to Thomas Paine, nor do I 
know wlikt inducement he may have, to accord him 
the rights of hospitality, so far, as first to give him 
a coixiial invitation to leave France, and return to 
America; and then, to entertain him, as a guest, at 
his own table. These are probably private consi- 
derations of the President, with which I have no 
toncern;, but the pibhc marks of personal esteem, 
which he? has lavished upon Paine, constitute tl.e 
offence, of which every true friend to the dignity 
and honour of his native country, has a right to 
By the official defenders of these acts 
we are called upon to admire the 
^ ^ ^ lantliropy of which they are evi- 

dendfe^'andaAinWdlous contrast, between the con- 
fiuct of General Wiishirigton, and that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in their' treatment pf Paine, has been 
kttemptedt for thfe 'purpose of commending the lat- 
ter, at the expense* of the former. 
i When Paine, from a jail in Paris, wrote to Ge- 
neral Washington, begging for the personal and 
iflrcial interference of that gentleman, to rescue 
aM^frtiiA 'the fangs of citizen Robespierre, little or 
lo attention was paid to his petition. W'hy ? Ik- 
:ause^Paftii^ as d 'prFso^er of state in France, and 
I nktU»*alii^d 'French citizen, could have no right 
>r pfet<^iT6'e'tb be claimed by the American go- 
^ernAierif,'Sis' a citizen of the United States. Ha 
rtas coiisid^red by the French government as an 
i^xpairiated Englishman, and having been elected a 
deputy to the National Convention, was completely 
iiVienable to the govei'nment of his darling Frencliv 
t-epubfrfc. On the same grounds, and for the same 
feasons,' the Envoy of the United States, then at 
l*aris, refrainfcd froih claiming Paine as an Ameri- 
can, though it is* no secret, that Paine was very* 
jLirgent in his solid talions for the interference of 
that m'inrfitfer. It Was very convenient for Paine to 
haVe ll-ance, England and America, alike interested 
in''*h?s"Tat^ and fortunes, especially at the critical 
imts of the French revolution, and in this prone- 
Desi^Wiiratige'lils conditioii, or to vary his climate, 
It is not eagy to say, which he most resembles, a, 
DiitheMotiPbr'a'cosmbpoliie. But according to mo-, 
fldr'nphflosophv-jargori, we are' "all camelions,we 
kf^'alPcO!irii6ppijWs.'' 

I Fftihif'W^s stii^od'j&nd'imprisonedi as he says, by 
lof^eV of cititJeh'Kobespicrre, for belonging to th<j 
plhonde, vtt federal party, in the Convention; there 
Kvifs aho,at one Jieriodi another party or faction in, 
p>jin'c^, to which Paine belonged; that was the 
j£§^//jf oT^f'by \tse)J I partj^ and as he confesses or 
Irather arrogates to himself the honour " to stand, 
Ifirsrbn the (istfcfTedieralists," so he is pre-eminehlly 
jentitled to stand first on the list of Egotists. Since 
his return to America, he has found it convenient 
to disclaim federalism,' but for Paine to renounce 
the Egotist party would be a^ impossible, as that 
the ** Ethiopian should change his skin, or the 
Leopard his sih>xs.*' 

Paine pluioes himself much upon his huminity^ 
and as a striking example of it, he qitcs h.i^X^l^ \^ 
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t1 c Convention, for saving the life of the kinp: of 
France, He might have vnlued hijiisclf more upon 
liis antipathy to the punishment of death, had he 
recollected, the " Reasonn for preserving the lift 
of Louis Capet, as delivered to the National Con- 
vention," by somc-bo<ly in his name, in which we 
find the following eulogpum upon the pmposition of 
his then dear friend^ citizen Rohespierrey to " abolish 
that punishment.'* 

<' It has already been proposed, says Paine, to 
abolish the punishment of death; and it is with in- 
Jinite satisfaction^ that I recollect the humane and ex- 
9eUent oration^ pronounced by Robespierre^ on that syb 
ject^ in the constituent Assembly." 

This constitutional dread of death, which has so 
long afflicted Paine, is easily accounted lor, and his 
inveteracy against General Washington, discovered 
hself with uncommon rancor, because that genile- 
man left him to get out of a French prison, as he 
got into it;— 4y '^^ exercise of his own wifs^ and be- 
cause he did not exeit his personal influence to 
make Paine's life, in his own estimationy " worth 
tWcnty-four hours." I incline to think, that, for 
these last fifteen years, the life Paine has led, has 
madt his existence co precarious, that any attempt 
to effect insurance upon it, by way of annuity, 
would have failed* % 

But why was not citizen Robespierre chained 
. with ingratitude^ for incarcerating citizen Paine and 
jeopardising his lifef Paine had in the warmest 
tcnns, commended his project for abolishing the 
punishment of death, in which there was about as 
much sincerity, and far less impiety, in the festival 
he instituted in honour of the supreme Being; but as 
Paine did not " come forward in defence" of this 
ktter project, he probably thought it one of Ro- 
bespierre's ** bIunders,**nof which nbthfng could be 
made, and it is presumed, by his ulence, on that oc- 
casion, he provoked the resentiJPnt of his foimer 
patron, who notwithstanding his '^ humane and ex- 
sellent oration" was not over-scrupulous about 
•* aljolishing the punishment of death," in favour 
ibf citizen Thomas Paine. 

" There must have been, (says Paine in his 
third epistle) a coalition in sentiment, if not in fact, 
between the terrorists of America and the terror- 
ists of France, and Robespierre must have known 
it, or he could not have had the idea of puuing 
America into the bill of accusation against me." 

Now, it strikes me, that the coalition in senti- 
ment, respecting Paine, is strongly exemplified, in 
the conduct of Robespierre and Mr. Jefferson to- 
wards him ; the former would have brought Paine 
to the tribunal, which, he says, was' like sending 
him at once to the scaffold, *' for the interest of 
America as well as of France," and the latter inviieti 
him to return to this country, for the interest of 
France as well as America. Here is perfect reci- 
procity of good will towards Paine, for France is, 
«t this time, quite as much interested in Retting rid 
of him, as Mr. Jefferson thinks America is inte- 
rested in receiving him. 

The revolutionary wheel has turned round so 
often, that all svch blanks as Thomas Paine, have 
been drawn out of the French lottery ; he has come 
back to try his luck, once more, in the American 
lottery, and it is with no common sensations of 
shame and indignation, that I am constrained to 
believe, that his chance for sl prize^'m this country, 
is greater than it would be, in any other region of 
the habiuble globe. Spirit of Jacobinism and Infi- 
ilcfity where wilt thou lead ys ! 

TXS EXAMIVXR. 

(Uhcr Oldschooif Esq. 

BSSAT V. 

RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 
It has been the labour of modern philosophy to 
^tribute t > religion itself all the abuses which pride, 
•ttibitio^ aadavaiicc Jiavc grafted upon it; and by 



calling the attention to the many mischiefs which 
have been brought uj^on mankind through the pre- 
tence of religious zeal to disgust us; and to make 
us draw this inference, *' that it is safer to trust 
to an instinctive love for our fellow-creatures, which 
can never be perverted to their annovance, than to 
religious opinions, which have, too frequently pro- 
duced the seeds of hatred, intolerance, and perse- 
cution." 

We have now seen the experiment fairly tried ; 
religious opinions utterly discarded, and modera 
philosophy substituted in their stead ; and we may 
now judge from our own experience, whether irre- 
liR:ion is less liable to fanaticism, and less capable ol 
the extremes of violence, intolerance, and persecu- 
tion. Let the massacre of so many thousand priecta 
in cold blood; the expulsion of the rest of theii 
body, sent uito foreign lands to seek their subsist- 
ence with the fowUof the air — let the insults and 
ci-uel outrages ottered to unoffendmyj women, whose 
lives were destined totheohices of piety, and many 
of them devoted to the relief of their fellow-crea- 
tures in the mo8t unwearied attention to the sick, 
speak the indulgence of phllosopl}iral Loleraliou. 
Whilst every retinement of cruelly, every breach of 
trust and gratitude, every prostitution of morals in 
all possible shapes, proclaim the spirit of philan- 
thropy, that has been so much insisted upon as a 
surer guide for our conduct, than the precepts of 
a religion that inculcates to irs disciples *^ Peace 
on earth, and gooii-will towards men." 

In order to accomplish the ruin of religion, these 
philosophers were" too wise to alsrm tiie consci- 
ences of the people, by proclaiming their inten- 
tion; they prudently ti*usted to two expe^llents, 
which have proved effectual. The first was to stripthe 
established church of all those appointments, wnic! 
the piety of past times had provided fur its exter- 
nal dignity ; the other was, to avail themselves oi 
the specious' plea of liberty of conscience* and lul, 
toleration ; tJiat all religious opinions might .bexru«, 
upon an equal foolmg with tha^^ established^ whiclj 
was, in effect; to destroy the establishment itself. 
It is true, that salaries to those who officiated ii. 
the church, which was still called the established 
one, were substituted instead of the tythes and es- 
tates, which, under the foriher laws of the country, 
were its independent property ; but, it was well 
known, that this precarious endowment niitht, as 
the plan advanced, b(:' diminished or Suspended at 
pleasure, till the hours should come, when, as a 
public burden, they may venture totally 'to witll- 
draw It. ' ' '*' ' 

There arc evidently two lights in which religion 
may be considered: the one is as a matter ofcon- 
science to each individual, for which he is answer- 
able to God only; in which nobody has a right to 
interfere with him, be his tenets ever so absuru 
and erroneous, farther than by persuasion, and the 
affording him better lights, if he chooses to avail 
himself of them. In this light, religion affects, 
none but the individual; it is his own affair, ana 
his own affair only ; every man must goto Heaven 
in his own way— and if he ha^ the misfortune to 
mistake the road, so much the worse for him. " 

But there is another light in which religion is 
to be considered as aCffecting the peace and happi- 
ness of the community we live jqi, and lA this lij^ht 
we have certainly a right to give a decided prcferr 
ence in behalf of one set of religioua qpinioQsover 
another, in as much as the political authority, to 
which the safety of the people is committed, con- 
ceives the interest of the public to be more or less 
engaged. This preference I conceive to be per- 
fectly compatible with such a toleration of the re- 
jected doctrines, as shall leave that liberty of con- 
science, which enables every man toi Mforkottt bis 
own salvation. 

When an established church, endowed wjth emo- 
luments, has long taken root in the country, it is| 
incorporated with the govenmient ll»di(; and aiyr ; 



attempt- to overthrow itm^st be atieiuied- not only 
with acts of crying injustice to individuals, who 
hold their benefices under the sanction of the laws, 
but must produce such convulsions to the state,as 
must shake the tranquillity of the nmioo to hs ' 
foundations. A government is therefore bouDd to 
protect its church-establishment, not only from the 
motives upon which it was at first instituted, u 
having a preference aver others, but as. being m 
interwoven with the government itself as to ea- 
danger the whole fabric, if torn auay from it by 
violence. 

It is a, natural consequence in this view of 
church establishments, that the power of the go« 
vcrnment, whether in the hands of the Legistalori, 
or Administrators of it, should be trusted only \% 
those who are attached to the established chureb. 
A King, a Paritament, •or an Army, of a different 
Religion from that which tiie Goveramem pi«- 
fesses, would be as absurd aS to trust the deareK 
concerns of a. minor in the haisds of the pcnaa 
who had the most immediate interest to btrtray 
them ; m waan woiikl you pli$ad i&>fav«nir o( sack 
a trust, riiat tbft guardian would be abovotakinst ad* 
vantage of his situation; nobody, in bia tensesi 
would think of putting his vii ttles to so s«?ere atrial* 

Government, in all iu branches, from' tbeklgbttt 
tothefioWestinuruinentofvlach il is coinpoMd, b 
an object of irusii and not of ri^ht; and noboJy 
ought, in common sense, to complain that be is 
deprived of an advantage hue has a just clahn tOy 
becatise he is tiottmated^ mh^ii he luw placed him- 
self voluntarily/ in a situotiQathait oiight iQ ijnpre 
di0idenc€.'i > .1' .. i .1 .» . , 

PersecQtion is the depriving a man of chose 
enjoy niMits hebolds onder ^he.laws of bin cgiuHlTyt 
or wbicb are inseparable irenn ^is nature. Tbe 
liberty of coAscienee is ccitaiiily in ' the latver 
description, since n* human power can controul 
the freedom of the^nind; -and the interest evevy 
man has in his fuuu»e hopes; is a cofnccf n ol w 
iuoob< grea|en import^cb than any VMnporaif 
benefit, that It would be the. «xtremest xytimaft^ 
we were 'able to exact a sacrifice, that notbiiig-ai 
(A«(ipeiiBate* k 

• <But tbe parlicipatioQ/in the goifemjneDt it % 
^ountry, in any Ocgree whatioever^iis i^o mon a 
light inhep^iit in oqnoaiure^and'iiMepBarableffMa 
It,, than it is a rigi^ derived froio lancs-wJiicii am 
eternal and immutable.. The Lefrislature akioe W 
coai(»3icat loexKind^ or Vo; jrf»tricv the linnits^ ^«i|A^ 
in .^h^cb. mon sliail be deemed caj^able of tbcanat' 
lobecxeixised by them; and the Esw^utrre I^Mtr 
Qiitvtry government is alone capablb&T teltct^ 
suob'persous,. (witiiin those limits,' who utc to%e 
prefei-redimtblitai^thtibenu In theao ai^idtal* 
mita$Bt itisfevktept, thcat.c though the ctmAcieoedi 
of men migibt bet embaxKsissed, by being coniipdlcd 
bo^ accept itbesk,. Bobociyfs consci^tice canlfc ~ 
from being exdiHled from thcm^ ; 

XIXERAJRY IN I LLUGENCK. 

Wo aeonow jnmktng pi^ciparaiioM fkr^ lA 
shall pubhsb early int^^e spritig, « very meat «tfiM 
of ^' Johnson'sDictionaryih Miniatut^; by theJfUj^ 
J. Hamilton/* OH a* very fine wovo paper, mik « 
l>earl type (casting for the purpose) to equaf Am 
last London jcdiliaii; with wfich «i« ^itl ^Upf^flM^ 
trader n[irin |iY*^'"^"nn tiri inhf iii'lii 1 1 1 Jilg,!! 
Qm* books of equal value* . .. | 

W e give tins early information of our it 

to prevent gentlemen frdm etifertng upon thei 
AVoirk, as it viU be attended with -considerablo €ic« 
pense, and we intend to have an cxtensfvo edilioKft^ 
so a& to be able to stip{>ly the bookseUers 
such numbers as they may want* 

We are; Sir, 
I Your humble servants. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HONOURABLE JOHN RUTLEDGE. 
Of aU the barefaced impositions, which Jacobinic 
malice ever suggested, and which a stiH more 
daring effrontery is striving to carry thix)ugh, we 
notice peculiarly the scandalous and nefarious at- 
tempt, made by a gang of ruffians, to injure the 
reputatioD of the Hon. John Rutledge, adistioguikh* 
ed delegate from the state of South Carolina, to 
the national legislature* 

The public have long possessed the facts, on 
which the accusers of Mr. Rutledge rely to prove 
against him a charge of forgery, in having written, 
in another person's name, certain letters to the 
President of the United States, during the course 
of the last summer. A general verdict of acquittal 
has already been given in favour of this gentleman, 
by the public; and yet^ for some unaccountable 
reason, the original lie is revived, and fills the 
prostituted columns of Denniston and Cheetham*s 
newspaper, with, by far, the greater portion of its 
9riginal matter* New- York has, indeed, been the 
theatre, on which this controversial drama has 
been principally acted, and, though hitherto we 
have been silent, we have not been disinterested 
spectators of the passing scenes. Denniston and 
Cheetham are but " puppets to some chief juggler 
behind the curtain,'* and It would be some satis- 
faction to know, from whom these lying valets re- 
ceive their lessons. Mr. Blr.ke, the Editor of the 
National iElgis, though a strong political foe to 
Mr. Rutledge, has had the justice to declare his 
mature opinion, " that the endence is far from 
being sufficient to criminate that gentleman," and 
for this simple, though honest concession, Mr* 
Blake is himself assailed, by these scavangers of 
faction^ with as much filth as they would, on other 
occasions, shower down upon a Federalist. But 
JMr. Blake Is a man of education, and, by birth, an 
American. Denniston and Cheetham are neither 
€>ne nor the other; they are consequently his na- 
tural foes, though they may be, as politicians y on 
the S£ame side with Mr. Blake. 

No parrallel to this lie, fabricated against Mr. 
Rutledge, is remembered, so closely resembling it 
in many of its features, as the far-famed fable of 
Jonathan Robbins. That story was persisted in. 
by the Jacobin writers, till refutation was tired of 
Its office, and the same spirit, which perpetuated 
tliat atrocious falsehood, is now busy in its effi>rts to 
Casten reproach upon the character of Mr. Rutledge* 
Xo anativeof New-England it is a humiliating 
rejection that, of both these plots, the scene was 
Jmiii in that regiony and though we have long re- 
guarded the little state of Rhode-Island as a trouble- 
pome excrescence upon the fair face of Federalism, 
nre little expected that even Rhode-Island would 
laT^e liarboured reptiles^ sufficiently veneroous to 
M>ison t.he good name of an unoffending stranger. — 
rolxaL thi^ general reproach against that 6tate, 
^hiola a. flagrant outrage upon the laws of hospi. 
It tjr, committed by some of its inhabitants, has ex- 
rt^d Srtntk tiS) we feel a pride in making an honor- 



able exception in favor ofthose individuals, who, from 
a laudable anxiety to wipe off so foul a stain upon the 
characterofthestate,o%gerlyvolunteercdaflattertng 
address to Mr. Rutledge, upon the eve of his depar- 
ture from Newport, wherein they disclaim, with 
jusi abhorrence, all countenance or credit, to 
the tale of slander, which had been so mis- 
chievously propagated, at his expense. We aim 
the shafts of censor and reproof at knaves; ho^ 
nestj is a target which we shall never intention- 
ally assail; we court the approbation of the latter 
with the same assiduity, as we covet tht hatred of 
the former. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS. 

It cannnot be denied, that these two cities, and 
their inhabitants, have manners, taste, and turn of 
mind, quite opposite. In Fiance, thfey raise houses, 
in England, they dig them up. An Englishman 
does not believe he is conveniently lodged, when 
he has not a whole story under groiint*. This un- 
der-ground story contains not only remarkably well 
ordered, clean and elegant kitchens, but well fur- 
nished apartments for chamber-maids, chief cooks, 
&c. 

In warm countries, they may raise up pillars, they 
only want a roof. In cold countries, good thick 
walls, that can preserve from the inclemencies of 
the weather. In more northern countries, walls 
are insufficient....people have to inhabit under 
ground. 

What is fine in Paris, is ugly in London ; and 
what is fine in London, is ugly in Paris. You 
must come to Piris, to see fine houses, and to Lon* 
don, to see fine streets. Out of two Englishmen, 
that arrive at Paris* one commonly admires its 
magnificence, the other its ugliness. Two French- 
men, going to London, may receive the like impres- 
sion. London is the city ofasad, clean^ and reason- 
able people. Paris, the city of an heedless, elegant 
people: In Paris, they love all that is fine : they set 
too high a value upon life, not to employ it in useful 
and convenient pursuits. An Englishman endea- 
vours, above all things, to put himself in good cir- 
cumstances, but with an awkwardness, peculiar to 
himself, he takes so much paint that, provided he 
has gained his object, he is too weak to go beyond 
it. 

It is not more than forty years, that the city of 
London has been paved ; or at least, it was so badly 
paved before, thatit was difficult to walk in it. They 
could not ride in carriages, with less difficulty, on ac- 
count of the joltings. Pavements were not invented, 
in London, through luxury* but through necessity. 
On the contrary, Paris has been this long time well 
paved, and for this very reason, they have not 
thought of pavements. 

The people of Paris get up, at least, an hour 
sooner than those of London. In London, in winter 
time, the shops are scarcely open at nine o'clock in 
the morning. 

It is a fact, worth being remarked, that the several 
tradesmen, and all people of the lower class, are 
much more respectable, in London, than in Paris. In 
Paris, a servant will speak to his master, without his 
being asked to speak ; the same, in London, would 
be looked upon as insulting. 

They may count handsome women, in London, 
in the following manner ; out of ten common, one 
is firettj enough; out of ten prettj enough^ one is 

pretty ; out of ten pretty^ one is handsome : 

Beauty there is in proportion of one, thousand to 
one. In Fi-ance^ pretty women are, perhaps, in 
as great a number as in England ; but the handsome 
ones are much more scarce. It is true to say, that, 
what isjne in France, is much more SQ) than in any 
countrj in the world* 



The outskirts of the cities afc as different as th« 
interior. You are no sooner out of Paris, tlian you 
meet with beautiful roads, bordered with trees. In 
England, plantations of trees are to be seen only in 
the country seats of the inhabitants; the roads are 
narrow and naked. The northern part of London, 
by Hamstead, has a striking resemblance with 
Crimea or Tartaria: there are seen numberless 
meadows, stretching out in Herfordshire: hills, 
valleys, mountains, are covered with meadows: 
these meadows are without trees, separated here 
and there by some little hedges. On these mea- 
dows, close by the city, there is a, nightly guard of 
four or five thousand cows, in five or six separate 
camps. The noise of coaches, the bellowing of 
flocks, the labours of rural and pastoral life, the 
show of luxury and opulence of the city,....noi....no 
other country presents so curious and strange an 
assemblage. 

JfJ?. INCLEi)OS. 

This gentleman has compiled and composed m 
musical collection, intitled Variety, consisting of 
all his favourite songs, and many beautiful new 
aurs. With this he proposes to make a tour through 
all the principal cities and towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, upon the Dibdinian plan, and 
with well founded hopes of reaping a rich 
harvest. His company consists ol Mr. Incledon, 
Davis, his violin, and his man servant. He fills the 
whole vocal department liimself — Davis constitutes 
the band, and the servant is to be door keeper and 
treasurer. • lLon.pap» 

TO REMOTE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Gentlemen, who are studious to cherish a literary 
journal, but who, distant from Philadelphia, and 
occupied with higher cares, forget, or procrastin^e 
our trifling claims, are respectfully reminded, that 
the increasing expense of the establishment i^uires 
a strict punctuality of payment. Remote subscri- 
bers are requested to coiTespond with the Editor, 
and let tfie topics be cash, and increasing patro- 
nage. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Z. has a most ^ gentleman-like contempt for the 
pedantry of grammar, and a poetical abhorrence of 
dull matter of fact." 

The Examiner probes Paine to the very core. 
This miserable pamphleteer appears, however, to 
be unworthy of a disquisition, so elaborate. In 
1776 ^nd 1777, he threw about his squibs and 
crackers, with some eclat; and though he has fired 
nothing but a pop-gun against religion and^overn- 
ment, yet, in the opinion of the tickled mo6y he 
made something like an explosion. But now, aJas ! 
" PistoVsJlash is out" Paine *8 recent compositions 
are as remote from correctness or neatness of stile, 
as they ai'e from logical precision, and the kwt e( 
truth and decency. 

The Author of '< Alliterat]on,"apoem,i8 request*, 
ed to wiite more. The Editor is pleased with 
such poetry. 

The Editor most fervently wishes, that a a scbo* 
lar, so elegant, and a poet, so harmonious, as 
Hablc^y, would furnish something for every Port 
Folio. 

" jAqvEs'* has the exquisite sensibility, the ^ hiH 
morous sadness,*' and the moral perceptions of hia 
namesake, without his libertinism. 

The Editor is honoured and delighted with many 
elegant essays, fVom the iugeouity of the Udies* 

We shall be glad to hear from ^' Epwaro.** 
^^FuniNAVM*' mwtik our eoaaUAl stteutMi; 



, emiNAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POMX FOLIO, 

ADDKEtS TO A LADY, LEAVING KDIKBVKC. 

When to the Highland hills ypu ^ 

Will you remember me ? 
Nor bid the thoughts, that then must flovi 

Unwish'd intruders be ? 

For though ere long acfoss the tide 

I must my course, pursue; 
Beyond the ocean, rolling wide, 

I will remember you. 

You soon shall trace cachmountain s^e99> 

And every breezy vale, 
That frequent in your thoughts has been. 

And frequent in your tale. , 

Each well known mountain scene again . 

With rapture you shall see; 

Yet, 'midst the pleasures of Bovain>* , 

Bestow one thought on me. , 

The rising mom shall soon reveal 

Each friend's long absent face, 
And soon shall you enraptur'd feel 

A parent's wariA embrace. 

With answering joy the transnorts greet 

Of friends sincere and free? 
With joy a tender parent greet, 

But, Ob ! forget not mfw 

And soon, perhans, your leng lost chams, 

Shall greet a lover's eyes, 
Who quicK ^hallcj^p you io.his.%rp>s 

With pleasure and surpose. 

If then there be some favoured youth, 

Who oft has urg/d l\is plea, 
Oh love him, and reward his truth, 

But sometimes think of me ! 

ITHACUS. 

THJL BARD TO HIS CANDLE. 

BT A FRIEN9. 

,fOR ril£ i^ORTJFOLIO, 
Hail bright companion of my lonely hours ! 

My midnight sun, with faintly glimm'ring ray. 
To thee thy master now a sonnet pours, 

Accept the verse— 'tis all the bard can pay. 

When solemn dai^kness veils the. gloom spread 
earth. 

And Night, with sable sceptre, rules the plain, 
What time pale Fear gives fancied spectres birth, 

And imag'd terrors fill the vulgar brain* 

Then to my silent chamber I retire. 

Where books and musing solitude invite, 

.Witn secret pleasure trim my cheerful fire, 
And from its flame my frugal taper light. 

More dear to me thy little quivering rays 
Which scarce illume my silent study round, 

. Than theproiid glare where thousand torches blaze, 
And Mirth and Folly pour their mingled sound. 

These spread their light, with glitt'ring radiance 
fraught. 

To chace reflection from the heedless throng; 
Thy sober beam assists the poet's thought, 

Inspires the lay, and tunes his soul to song* 

By thy lone light, full oft the muse Juis wove, - 
Or. tale, or song in Fancy's flowing loom; 

Oft hasshebreaih'd in plaintive notes of love, 
And mourn'd her fate, a hapless lover's doom. 



THE ppjiT JFOJ4I9. 

' Thou sole companion of each anxious care, 
Did'st yield sweet solace in this pensive hour. 
My bosom's various thought did'st seem to share, 
And rise or fidl with sympathetic pouterb 

When transient joy beam'd rapture to my breast. 

In Fancy's eye I saw thee brighter shihe; 
And when my heart some hovVmg fear confest, 
^ With gloom congenial did fhy fiame declw. 

To thee tKe poet's grateful song is due, ' 

To thee, my friendi (for social 5s ihy kind,) 

(JVlore than companion, thou'it a teach^* tpo, 

And.pay^h.of^opaUJ^ew'Mthe pb^eTVant ^iij^. \ 

Thy gradual waste, in unperceiv'd decay. 

May well, to man, a moral lesson tea^h, i 

Til us glide his years in silent course away . 

Towards that bourne we all are doom'd to reach. ^ 

\ ^ . ... '-k ■ 

3e thou my friend— ^and as thy lustre mine; 

Aijcl when Ijfe's lamp but gleams with feeble 
pp\yer, 
Clear as thy.^ame, pi^iy patting ^reason sjiine^ 

Warm ia dpcay, and bf ight in life's last.hpur. 



♦ The scat of. 
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FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Here varied beauties charm the ravish 'd sight, 
And, animate the breast with pure delight. 
Gay flowers, and trees, from tropic regions bl^oom 
In vernal pride, aud shed a rich perfume; 
The aromatic plant, and curling vine. 
And glowing fruit and blossoms sweet combine! 
Rich without ostentation, simply- grand, 
See on an eminence the mansion stand, 
No gaudy ornaments, no glitter there. 
No empty show to catch tiie vulgar stare; 
It speaks a transcript of the owner's mind. 
Conceptions just, and sentiments refin d I 
Fit residence for her, as good as fair, 
T/he partner of his love and fondest care. 
Meand'ring near, the Schuylkii gently flows 
Inspiring tranquil joy, or bland rtpcse. 
Romantic sireaml though still unknown in song, 
Thy name shall yet inspire the poet's tongue. 
The votive lay,* by some enraptur'd bai*d. 
In sweetly flowing accents shall be heard; 
Not lov'd Scamander's fairer fame shall crown. 
Or Ganges, boast a more diff'us'd n nown. 
Near scenes that show the cuUur'd hand of art. 
Nature, with plastic power, displays her part. 
In i-ude magnificence e^ch rising hill, 
And pendant rock, the busy fancy fill. 
See craggy clifls in various forms appear, 
And such deep shades as anchorites revere. 
Below these scenes the Schuylkii gently glides, 
Rising and falling with alternate tides. 



SONG. 

FOR rz/JE PORT FOLIO, 

rSdNSLjrSD IMPROMPrv PHQM.tHE FAKUCMyAt fMB 

REQUEST OF A TOUNG LADT. 

Ah! Thyrsis return, and my torments remove; 

How painful the moments when absent from thee! 
Upbraid me no more for concealing my love, 

But read this torn heart and my punishment see. 

Thy image, through these silent groves as I sti^y. 
Diffuses its bal(h o'er the wounds of my breast, 

Withdelight I recall thy soft lanj^uishirig lay, 
- Where all thy emotions in rapture weredrest. 

Ah ! how could my reason deny my fond choice, i 

When in thee she beheld all my soul cooidj 

appp6ve; ' j 

That look loo expressive, that eloquent voice, 1 
First spoke to i«y bosom Mid taught it to love ' 



With^vtfcar, unresisting, lyielded to Ak(e, 
N6 doutt racks the heart' which love deigns to 
sublime; 

Should J dare against virtue suspicion create? 
Ah ! no— when could happiness spring fropa a 



crime \ 



FEXPIVAKDQ.' 



SELECTED FOBTRY. 

PIC NIC. 

{Out curiosity %^ Ut\% been in search t>f tn accnrart dc(. 
nition of th<f fj3^shiona,ble watch-yqrds fic^Nict ou^ectk 
protection of wbich many a, splendid, and many a coH. 
vivial circle hai been convened. In jite M\ovcinf htes 
pr^tauon» w^e ♦re grati||ed.vvi;4i ^iy?^?i*y. and hoppp^r, d 
' we still remain in the dark, as to the true mtania; i 
V Oif le e<|Centric terma.] . ' . ■ , -, 

EPILOGUE. 
SpoJ<jen>y CoIoj^cI Qfusrille. 
What is Pic.Nic? I hear yqu a^l pxcl^im^ 
What does it meaji, and w^ience the QdipitiA^i^f 
It means no mischief, thus far may I tell, 
Nor is^ it, as some think, an imp of Hell! 
Thought if hellcY'di Tike t^sraans of old, 
It gives to its posscss9r \y^al^ unlaid. 
Some think 'tis certainly Pandora's hox, 
While others think it simply means the slocks ! 
Miss Magnet blushing lisps— »it means the stra^r^' 
But's cpipfprted whe?i ;tokl,-we act hy Jaw* 
Some say none better can define the.^oril 
Than Billy Townshend and sir Richard Ford; 
While others, though In Johnson they can't find it, 
Still aomehow think that Sheridan's defin'd it. 

F^r me, though 'gainst my wUi, I fr^okly owm^ 
Its mystic qualities must soon be kno^^n*, 
For saunt'ring up St. James's stresl to-dayi 
I heard a friend explain it in this way: 
A Pic Nic is a devilish clever plan, 
Invented when the scarcity began; 
iiy which a supper by the guests is gtven» 
That feeds the host at least six days in sevcB; 
And while it promises to make them merry, 
, Keplenishes his bins with Port and Sherry. 
A general laugh announced the approbatiai 
With which Pic Nic receiv'd interpretation) 
While sneaking off, quite vex'd, I plainly saw, 
Our Pic Nic damn'd by satire, not by law. ' 
To you, more libral, I commit my^ fate, 
Oh! save my fame, by emptying ev'ry pUtei 
Leave no nice pickings for your needy host* 
And grant some respite to the Morning Pb«U 
But e^er with modest look I make my bdw, 
One word to proper manly pride allow. 
Under whatever name this meeting goes, 
'T has rais'd a host of mean malignant foc»; 
Not such as gen'ral blame should summon Cotztl^ 
But foes alike to candour as to worth. 
If then th* ^m^semvDts pf ten sociid nights^ 
Raise Virtue's blush, or trench on patent riBl|!% 
Like Birnam's wood that walk'd to Dun^nMW, 
Make poor St. Giles take root in Drui*y-LAae— 
If this be prov'd, why then one hour eiidote 
A trifling pleasure,. neiU>er just jiui puml .*; 
But if your reason owns no bttlcr cause 
For tamely yielding, than newspuper laws^.*. 
Or what, perhaps, you'll deem more i^altiBgi 
The loi'dly mandates of the Gre^^n^licom ^ 
Then let that reason spurn a n^iipic thrpi)^ 
And ot^iers rights respeqtijig — Guard. youtMiw|k 
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M 7 son, despi^ not the chastening of the Lord, nor 
fkint, when thou art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord 
lovetb, he chasteneth If ye endure chasteniBg, God 
dealeth with you, as with sons; but if ye be without 
chsfttisement, whereof ail are (lartalcers, then air ye 
basurds, andjMit soos. 

PAUL TO THE HEBREWS. 

There 18 not a spectacle more worthy the regard of a 
Creator, intent upon hU works, than a brave man supe- 
rior to his suSermgs. 

Dembtrxus. 

Who knows not to wffer, has not a noble soul. 
Telemacbiu ofFrnvrnvov. 
To bear, is to conquer our fate* 

THOS. CAMl^BBLL. 

0ow does he rise against a load of woes. 
And thanks the gods, who throw the weight upon him I 

addxsoh's cato. 



SUtf 



TaSAMUEL SAT7VTER, E5<^ 



We trust you comprehend the allegory, the 
mention of our TojhShop is intended to carry 
with it; and, as there are, among themiuiy vain 
and fanciful children of this world, some few 
•erious and candid ones, you will not think it 
altogether inconsistent with our profession, if, 
in arming to please all our customers, we occa- 
aionaJly exhibit, in our assortment of fancy- 
pieces, others of a more subtantial and solid 
texture. In taking an account of stock, last 
week, we found the following epistolary article, 
sent us by a worthy philosophic friend, who, 
among his acquaintances reckons many, to whom 
lie haft fi'equent occasion to say, as the friar said 
to RcHneo, 

^flliction is enamoor*d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded tp calamity. 

9i9)ilar to our friend's moral sentiments was the 
doctrine we lately heard advanced in the pulpit, 
by an orthodox divine. He mainUined that we 
were sent here to combat troubles and dangers; 
and that to leave our posts, and absent ourselves 
from the world, because of the asperities of the 
way, would be like deserting in the day of battle. 
But, setting aside all metaphor, similes, &c. 
we are persuaded, that if every one would adopt 
our friend's theory of a resigned and conEdential 
acquiescence in every dispensation, we should 
hear less of the enormous vexations of this life, 
and witness fewer instances of despair and sui- 
cide. If you deem this letter worth your 
axtention, and have nothing else on hand to fur- 
nish materials for a Lounger, it is at your disposal. 
Yours, &c. 

mUBAL ANp TROCHEE. 



DBJJl FMIBNDSj 

When we look around us, and consider the 
numerous perplexities, with which man is en- 
compassed, what shall we say of his situation ? 
Notwithstanding all that may be said of the evils 
of this life, by those who view every thing on 
the •< sombre side" I cannot but think that, if 
there were less affliction, there would be less 
happiness ; or, in other words, that every parti- 
cular circumstance, in our affairs, is as it should 
be.» 

If we were self-created, we might well com- 
plain 0/ our misfortunes, or repiue at every thing 
which obstructs the rapid career of our pleasures. 
But, happily for man, he is a dependent on an 
allwise, and all-powerful Being, who never creat- 
ed any thing but to answer some valuable pur- 
pose. 

Almost innumerable are the difficulties we 
have to encounter in the tumultuous scenes of 
the ** busy world;" but they are most necessary 
monitors! to warn us of our weakness, and to 
admonish us to resist them to the utmost of our 
faculties, and to submit patiendy to those, that 
remain irresistible. 

At one time, I seem gliding along the zenith of 
prosperity ; at another, smitten by adversity, I 
am groveling on the confines of despair. In the 
first situation, what is there to prevent my 
esteeming myself a celestial being, equally ex- 
alted with the heavenly choir ; or, in the last, to 
hinder my being plunged into a continual des- 
pondency ? One serious reflection, on the insta- 
bility and fickleness of human nature, will forever 
banish, from my mind, every triumphant thought, 
every haughty exultation. A confidential reliance 
on, a Just, Benevolent, and Almighty Power; and 
au assurance that nothing will be permitted, by 
that Power, but what will finally prove his wis- 
dom and goodness; together with the recollec- 
tion, that 1 may have something more to perform, 
will enable me to rise superior to the frowns 
of fortune, and the contempt of the world ; will 
dispel the cleuds of melancholy, which gather 
over my head, and leave me resigned, and con- 
tented, in the light of reason and philosophy. 

As for myself, I have, hitherto, been highly 
favored among mortals; and, tnerefore, may not 
be considered capable of conceiving how greatly 
I might be affected in extreme adversity. But, I 
can the better paint to myself its horrid form, by 
considering how deserving I am of it; can lighten 
its burden, by supposing it just at hand ; and, 
when it arrives, can bid it welcome, in hopes 
that it will convince me of some error, cure 
me of some foily, or rid me of some vice. 



• Not that the misconduct of one man to aaotner is 
a# it tbouldbe, with regard to himself and neighb«rtir; but 
as it re:;pects God's universal administration, which ulti- 
maicl V proves, that no circum&tauce is from chance, or 
blind casuaiities. 

t Sweet ar^ the uses of adversity. 

SuAKsPBABX— u^f 7011 Uie it. 



I To live in the world, suffer its unavoidable 
difficulties, and bear our misfortunes widi forti- 
tude, is to answer one purpose of our existence* 
But to live, ajs happily as possible, and contri- 
bute, all in our power, to the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures, is to perform the most im- 
portant part of our duty on earth. 

Thus, through the different scenes of life 'tis 
my delight to pass, despising wealth, acquired 
by base means, and esteeming poverty a most 
welcome inheritance. 

Friends, faithful and true, are the sureassuagers 
of grief; and when deprived of them, the thought 
of doing something beneficial to mankind, even 
while neglected and despised, will amply com- 
pensate a philanthropic breast, for the greatest 
exertions. What I endeavour to assist those, 
who refuse your assistance, and strive to live in 
the world, when almost pressed to the ground, 
by the rigor of fate, and the burden of woe ? 
Yes, this is a case, in which wc can exercise our 
perseverance in doing good ; for, to live, when 
prosperity is poured upon us in profusion, re- 
quires but trifling efforts. 

Let me then be contented with whatever of 
good or ill fortune may fall to my share. Yes, 
be it my task to pass my life agreeably to my- 
self, and useful to others, as far as my slender 
abilities, and situation in life, will permit- Let 
storms of adversity beat on, and threaten to 
plunge me into the gulf of desperation — rage 
with the impetuosity of a roaring torrent — and 
spread gloom and despair around ; though, at 
first, it seem to shock me, and baflle my utmost 
resistance, yet, I will try to collect my fluctuat- 
ing thoughts, summon resolution, and, casting off 
the shackles of consternation, stand firm and un- 
moved amidst the dismal calamity, which many 
would pronounce insupportable, and sufficient 
to authorise the declaration, that the vH)rld is a 
miserable placcy and a life here is not worth possess^ 
ingi 

Thus, I think, while Reason remain, I will listea 
to her voice, and, believe, that to live in the world, 
without knowing its incidental calamines, and 
wiUiOut experiencing want and disasters, would 
be not to live at alU 

POLITICS. 

FOR THE PORTFOLIO. 

Mr. Oldscrool. 

Some persons are apt to suppose that the 
older the world grows, the more enlightened it 
becomes ; and consequently that doctrines con- 
trary to the sentiments of the wisest ancients, 
may be maintained with peculiar J>ropriety and 
merit praise. Whether those innovations, in 
science in cases where the merits of both sides 
of the question are nearly balanced are or are 
not proper, I shall not determine — but when the 
arguments against a change are stronfter than 
those in favour of it, common sense tells us in 
what manner we are to decide. Those doctrine 
which arc sanctioned with the approbation an 
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Bupport of the most learned men— -which for 
ages have been regarded as genuine^ and upon 
whicb^ have been effected revolutions, and govern* 
ments established, are entitled to some degree of 
veneration. We should not reject them as spu- 
rious, without very forcible reasons. We should 
impartijlly and attentively investigate the sub< 
ject — consider the established doctrine— view 
the intended change, examine authors on the 
Aubject and submit to be guided by reason* 
The result of this enquiry must doubtless be 
xight— ^r one at least, with which we may rest 
satisfied* 

The state of nature and natural rights has 
latterly been treated by a writer in your paper 
as mere chimxras— -as things that never had 
any existence but in the brains of philosophers* 
Such a thing as a right in a state of nature ap- 
pears to him contrary to reason— -what, in fact, 
never existed. 

I'o estabhsh his doctrine, so inconsistent with 
the received opmion of philosophers for centu- 
Hes past— -pliilosophers celebrated for correct- 
ness of sentiment and depth of reason — a few 
arguments are produced — alignments of such a 
nature as will not perhaps carry conviction to 
every mind. But as these new assertions are 
deemed self-evident, it i^ not surprising he is so 
frugal with his reasons. The only argument, in- 
deed, produced, to shew the non-existence of na- 
tural rights, is the invalidity of a person, plead- 
ing those righu against his fellow4)rutes (as the 
author expresses hunself ) when they attempt to 
•ffer him violence* This surely, is strange rea- 
soning, that men in a state of nature, have no 
rights, because when unjustly attacked— plead- 
ing them, would be useless* it would be a very 
fortunate circumstance, in civil society if by 
pleading our rights, when attacked by a robber, 
or murderer, we could escape unhurt — murders 
and robberies would if this were the case, exist 
•nly in name* Happy, indeed, would be our 
lot. Universal experience, proves however the 
inefficacy of such a plea, and few if any ever 
make use of it. But does it follow from this, 
we have no right to our lives and property* You 
might with as much propriety answer in the 
negative, in this case as in the other. Though 
asserting those rights when assaulted is ineffec- 
tual — ^yet this does not lessen the wrong, which 
the killing, or restraining a man without a legal 
•ause, in a state of nature certainly is— there 
#ould be no wrong committed, unless a right 
txisted — a right must exist somewhere, and that 
must be in (he injured party. 

In what state of society are the savage in- 
' habitants of many parts of the world .^ have 
they any positive laws to regulate their inter- 
#ourse---does any political government exist 
among them? if not they clearly do not come 
Under the denomination of civilized. But does 
It follow that because they are not civilized — 
they are in no state whatever— most certainly 
not— That state, which in the history of man 
is previous to his entering into civil government, 
is termed by philosophers, natural — a state of 
nature — the lot of all mankind till the intro- 
duction of positive law. This is the name it 
has received, and which expresses clearly the 
idea it represents. Such a sute does not ex- 
elude the idea of impeiiect union and mutual 
dependency— the Indians of North America are 
a proof of this, still they are in a state of nature 
in the same manner as flocks of birds, and herds 
of wild cattle. That men in this state have no 
rights, appears a very strange proposition* One 
would have thought that Mr* Locke had long since 
proved the absurdity of the idea, and that from 
his time none would attempt to maintain it — ^but 
mirabile dictu the attempt has again been made 
--and a system produced in which the non-exist- 



ence of natural rights forms a main pillar* 
Rights acquired by entenng into society, are 
talked of but not a word said of the righu, re- 
signed or those, previously possessed— What 
do the constitutions of every state in the union 
declare? Whether has not man in a state of na- 
ture as-e^d and indubitable a right to his life 
as under^ form of civil government — and would 
not a person depriving him of it, commit in 
the eye of God, a sin as highly henious as if it 
had been perpetrated in civil society ? an answer 
to these questions will decide the point* By 
what kind of right does a man enjoy his limbs 
— his liberty — the elements, air, water, and 
light-^surely not by an adventitious ons — it 
must be then by a natural right— or in other 
words by the gift of God. 

AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 
FOR TILE PORT FOLIO, 

FROM THE SB9F OF MMSSRS. COLON AND S FONDER. 

It is related of Henry Fielding, that when he 
was martjrd with the gout, or depressed by po- 
verty, he used to read Seneca, and Cicero de 
Consolatione. These are admirable authors, to 
be sure, for the use of men who repose calmly 
in the elbow chair, and like Shakespear's Dog- 
berry, have " two coats, and every thing com- 
fortable about them*" But when we are rendered 
more than usually grave, by the ** duii realities*' 
of this miserable life, it seems absurd to read 
grave authors, to make us still graver. If we 
wish to divert the humour of black melancholy, 
we should apply to some merry mountebank, in- 
stead of the lawful physicians of the schools* 

The gay Monsieur St. Evremond recom- 
mends authors, who can excite us to laughter ; 
and imagines Don Quixote a better assuager of 
care, than Plutarch, because it is easier to dissi- 
pate than to vanquish grief. I like this theory of 
the cheerful Frenchman ; and, when I fall into a 
fit of Welsh choler and profound melancholy, as 
I reflect upon the degradation of my country, 
the misfortunes of my family, and the most ve- 
nerable of my friends, plundered by all the fac- 
tions of a revolution; when I meditate upon 
health, assailed by every sullen gale, in the most 
capricious of climes, and honour and fortune, 
like young eaglets, hindered from rising, and 
held down to the earth, by every republican boor, 
I run to the merriest authors in my library. I 
laugh with Rabelais, who satirizes, and Swift, 
who scorns, with Sterne, who sneers, and with 
Addison, who smiles at the awkward follies, or 
the portentous crimes of man* I giggle with 
Gil Bias and Monsieur Scarron, and, I chuckle, 
as I see my cham'bermaid brush into the fire, 
from the tired shelves, tomes of French philoso- 
phy, and all the free and e^al consolations to 
be found among republican rubbish. 

Voltaire, in his letters from Amabed, makes 
his hero declare, that he had been lately studying 
the elements of the Italian tongue, with his mis- 
tress by his side* ^' The first day, we conjugated 
together very easily, the verb I lave* It employ- 
ed us severid days," the author archly adds, <^ to 
conjugate the rest of the verbs." 

I have read a multitude of literal and faithful 
versions of that ode of Horace, in which he 
praises Li cinia, the betrothed bride of his patron, 
Mxcenas* None has, in my opinion, so exqui- 
sitely described the airs and graces of a Roman 
charmer, as the following paraphrase, for which 
I am indebted to the genius of Miss. Seward, who 
without copying servilely from the ancient can- 
vass, has given us the felicity of the original out- 
line> and the vivid glow •f the colours* 



Enraptnr'dby Ltcinia*s |^ 

My mute would all high themes declhis, 
Cbarm'd that the heart, the form, the fkm 

Qf matchless excellence irthine. 

Ah, happ7 friend, for whom an eye^ 
Of splendid, and resistless fire, 

Lays all irt pointed arrows by, 
For the mild gleams of soft desiiyl 

With what gay spirit does she foil 

The Pe'dant's meditated hit ! 
What happy archness in her smile ! 

What pointed meaning in her wit ! 

Her cheek how pare a crimson wanni» 
When with the nymphs, in circling liag^ 

Bending she twines her snowy arms. 
And dances roand Diana's shrine. 

Maecenas, thou wooldst not exchange 
The treasures gorgeous Persia poarf» 

Th« wealth of Phrygia's fertile range, 
^ warm Arabia's spicy shores, 

For one light ringlet of the hair. 

Which shades thy sweet Licinia's £nl^ 

In that dear moment when the fair 
Is flying from thy fond embrace, 

Relenting ttn^s her snowy neck, 
To meet thy kisses half the way. 

Or, when htr /eign'd resentments chee^ 
The ardours thy warm lips convey. 

While in her eyes the languid light 
Betrays a yielding wish to prove. 

Amid her coy, yet ^ayf^il flight. 
The pleasing forte of fervent lov% 

Or when in gaily frolic guiae^ 
She snatches her fair self the kiilg 

E'en at the instant she denies 
Her lover the requested khm. 



The following serious sonnet, though 
what harsh in its construction, will be pemsetf 
with pleasure, by the few, who have leareed tk 
value of solitary hours, and who are skilled it 
other modes of enjoying the ^vintcp cvt, ctai 
amid the malignant gossiping of prudui ki 
parties, or the humdrum remarks of inaipi&cO^ 
zens, more flat and mawkish, than their sti^* 
ing beer. 

WINTER EVEHIVO* 

When mourn the dark winds o'er the lonely pliii« 
And from pale noon sinks, ere the fifth cold boiri 
The transient light, i imagination's power. 
With knowledge and with science in tier traan» 
Not uopropitious Hyems' icy train 
Perceives » — since, in the deep and silent konr 
High themes the rapr concentering thoughts ezpW^ 
Freed from external pleasure's glittering chaia. 
Tl^en most the understandmg's calture pays 
Luxuriant harvest, nor shall folly brin^ 
Her aids obtrusive— Then, with ardent sma«» 
The ingenioui to their rieh resources spring* 
While sullen winter*s dull imprisoning^ days. 
Hang on the vacata mind, ^ith^ j^gih^ "wing. 

Miss Anna Sewabd, a rtry eleg^ant petfOi 
and whose *' Llangollen Vale" will transaHN* 
genius to future ages, has paraphraseid ceitnirf 
the odes of Horace, sometimes in a Tery dtfoKi 
but oftener in a very spirited manner. The Rfr 
man poet, on a festal day, commemorating tka 
elevation of L. Murena to the dignity <^ an sa- 
gur, composed an ode at table, in inrhicii he ei- 
horts Telephus to dissolve his care* The enuiini 
extracts from Miss Seward's version, I re«d| ani 
all the social tribe will read with glee« 

Fill a bright bomper — to the moon * 
She's new !— auspicious be her birth ! 

One to the midnight !-»'tis oar noon 
Of jocund thought and festal mirth ! 

Arrange the cups of various size* 

The least containing bumpers thr«e. 

And nine the rest.— -Come, no disgtii^^ f 
l^or yet coastraiat, the choice i» 
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AH but the banPt^the howl of nwir , 

ffe is in duty, bound to fill ; 
The muses number to decline. 

Were treason at Aonia's hill. 

for here the sisters shall preside. 

So they allow us leave to laugh ; 
UnzonM the graces round us glide. 

While we the liquid mby quaff. 

iTet tbey, in kind and guardian care. 

Dreading lest wild inebriate glee 
With broils disturb our light career. 

Would stint us to their number, t6rer. 

Away, ye jSni*^*— the caution wise 

Becomes not this convivial hour, 
That every doll restraint defies. 

And laughs at all their frigid power. 

Hiou sayst I rove ;— and true thou sayst. 

Nor must thou check the Bowing v«in^ 
for sprightly nonsense suits him best 

Whom grave reflection leads to pain. 

Why mute the pipe*s enlivening note ? 

Why sleeps the charming lyre so long) 
0, let their strains around us float, 

MiaM with the sweet and jocund song : 

And lavish be the roses strewn ! 

Ye flutes, ye lyres, exalting breathe ! 
The festal hour disdains to own. 

The mournfal note, the niggard wreath. 

from themes, that wake the fiowert of mind| 
The wouoded spirit sickening turns ; 

To those be then this hour consigned. 
That mirth approves, though wisdom spurns. 

Dr. Grainger's Tibullus is rather a heavy 
translation) and I find my opinion of iU poetical 
imbecility confinped, by Mr. Pye, the present 
I^aureat. The Sugar Cane, a poem of some ce- 
lebrity, I never could read through ; though a 
few passages engaged my attention, and merited 
praise. But the following invocation to solitude 
is wonderfully sublime, and Dr. Johnson once 
repeated it with the enthusiasm of applause* 

O Solitude, romantic maid, 
Ifhethtr by nodding towers you tread; 
Or haunt the desart*s tracklese gloom^ 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb ; 
Or climb the Andes/ clift^ side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide { 
Or, starting from your half year's sleep, 
Trom Hecla view the thawing deep ; 
Or, at the purple dawn of day^ 
Tadmer's marble waste survey. 

>Tothing can be more picturesque, than the 
images of this lonely Power contemplating, from 
die height of Hecla, the dissolution of polar ice, 
mndt amid the brightness of the morning, expa- 
tiating over the desolate ruins of ancient gran- 
deur. The various stations, which Solitude may 
t>e supposed to assume, are described by the poet, 
'vrith the most admirable propriety, whether he 
directs his imagination to the source of the Nile, 
^r the side of the Andes. 

Many of the odes of Anacreon, Catullus, and 
Xlbrace, are often incentive, not only to the rap- 
Cures, but to the madness of Love and Wine. But 
tiie ensuing lines, translated from the merriest 
of the Greeks^ by the accomplished Moore, con- 
Cain a wholesome law of drinking, which Prudence 
iftnd Temperance may sign, and which old Ex- 
perience may approve. 

Fill me, boy, as deep a dranght. 

As e'er was BU'd, as e'er was quaff'd; 

But let the viater mmpiyjlova^ 

To cool the grapc*b intemperate glow| 

X.et not the fiery God be single, 

But wirh the nymphs in union mingle. 

For, though the bowTs the grave of sadnesi. 

Oh! be it ne'er the birth of madness. 



Pierius Valerianus, says Mr. Moore., has 
focxJsdcd tlic easuing epigr4m9 on the mythologi- 
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cal allegory of commemorating by altars to Bac* 
chus and ihenymphsj the temperate imion of water 
with wine. 

Ardentem ex ntero Semeles lavere Lysmn 
Naiadesi extincto fulminis igne sacri { 

Cum nymphis igitur tracubilis, at sine nyiriphis 
Candenti rursus fulminc corripitnr. » 

While Heavenly fire con8um*d his Theban dame, 
A Naiad caught young Bacchus from the flame. 

And dipp'd him, burning, in her purest lymph. 
Still, siill, he leaves the sea maid's chrystal urn, 
And, when his native fires infuriate burn, 

He bathes him in the fountain of the nymph. 

The poet, Smart, who has translated Phje- 
DRus, in a manner that the Thracian Freedman 
himself might read with complacency in the court 
of Tiberius, has written a few original fables, 
which I think very little infierior to those of La 
Fontaine. One of the most liberal critics among 
my literary friends, has recently expressed to 
me his pleasure, in perusing the easy verses, 
which a few evenings since, I copied from that 
brilliant book, " The Meteors," on the subject 
of imputed plagiarism. I hope he will agree 
with me, that the ensuing fable rivals the tale of 
Clodio in the Oven. 

The poker lost, poor Susan storm*d, 

And all the rights of rage perform'd ; 

As scolding, crying, swearing, sweating, 

Abusing, fidgetting, and fretting. 

** Nothing but villainy and thieving j 

Good heavens, what a world we live in ! 

If I don't find it in the morning, 

I'll surely give my roaster warning. 

He'd better far shut up his doors. 

Than keep such good for nothing— —s. 

For, whereso'er their trade they drive, 

We vartuout bodies cannot thrive." 

Well may poor Susan grieve and groan. 

Misfortunes never come alone. 

But tread each others heels in throngs. 

For the next day she lost the tongs, 

The salt box, cullender and pot 

Soon shar*d the same untimely lot. 

In vain she vails and wages spent. 

On new ones— for the new ones went. 

1 here*d been, she swore, some devil, or witck in 

To rob and plunder all her kitchen. 

One night she to her chamber crept, 

Where, for a month, she had not slept. 

Her master being, to her seeming, | 

A better playfellow, than dreaming. 

Curse on the author of these wrongs. 

In her own bed she found the tongs. 

Hang Thomas for an idle joker. 

In her own bed she found- the pohr § 

Her salt box, peeper box, and kettle. 

With all the cuUnary metal.—— 

Be warn'd, ye fair, by Susan's crosses, 

Kee{) chaste, and guard yourselves from losses, 

For if young girls delight in kissing, 

No wonder that ^epoier** rniuing, 

I think I could pretty accurately estimate the 
quantum of sensibility in a man's bosom, by 
knowing with what kind of emotions he rose 
from the perusal of the following lines, faithful 
to nature ; so descriptive of the heait, and so ho- 
nourable to the muse of the sensitive author. 
He, who does not enter into the spirit of the 
fourth, and,above all, of the last stanza,has yet to 
perform his noviciate of the pa&sions, and it will 
be long, before he can exclaim with Virgil's 
shepherd ^< Nunc scio quid sit amor." 

Near yonder cot upon the moor, 

Whose grey smoke winds in many a curl I 

I met this morn a lovely girl, 
Knitting beside the cottage door. 

With many a modish damsel oft, ' 

I've squander'd foolishly my time, 
Play*d wiih their hands and cheeks so soft. 

Or hitch'd them into many a rhyme. 

But when I tum'd to go away, 

My bosom felt no tickling pain. 
And scarcely did I hear them say, 

I'd thank ycu, ^i^, lo call again. 
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But when f saw this lass so fair, 
Her floating eye so blue and routed. 

Its lustre I could no more bear, 
But bashful look'd upon the gronnd. 

' My jealons pride then took alarm. 
Face her, it whisper'd o'er and ^o'er. 
Look up, she cannot do thee harm, 
Did'st thou ne'er see a girl before. 

Rous'd from the dream, I rals'd my hat 

Andtho't some civil thing to say » 
I look'd, my heart went pit a pat. 

And glad was I to get aw^y. 

Yet tho* I hurried from her sight, 

Hoam wheresoe'er my footsteps will, 
That full blue eye^ that/^cr «o bright, 

WiU HAUNT MA, VtKE ▲ SP£CTKJt, STILL. 

Monsieur Menage has composed a Greek 
Anacreontic, which I will not terrify my fair or 
my superficial readers by publishing in the ori- 
ginal. But I will preserve an enchanting trant^ 
ktion of it by T. Moore, Esq. 

As dancing o'er the enamell'd plain^ 
The flowret of the virgin train, . 
My soul's Corinna lightly play'd, 
Toung Cupid saw the gracenil maids 
He saw, and in a moment flew. 
And round her neck his arms he threw4 
And said, wirh smiles of infant joy, 
*• Oh ! kiss me, mother, kiss thy boy.* 
Unconscious of a mother's name. 
The modest virgin blush'd with shamtl 
And angry Cupid, scarce believing 
That vision could be so deceiving, 
^ Thus to mistake his typrian dame. 
The little infant blush'd with shamt. 
" Be not asham'd, my boy," I cried. 
For J was lingering by his side, 
** Corinna and thy lovely mother, 
•* Believe me, are so liiie each other » 
" That clearest eyes arc oft betray 'd, 
«* And take thy Venus for my maid.** 

In many editions of the works of Gray, the 
following song, gallantly written by him, at the 
request of Miss Speed, does not appear. The 
thought is so ingenious, the expression so deli* 
cate, and the passion so natural, I shall be thank- 
ed by many a sentimental reader for copying it 
during my Evenings. 

Thyrsis, when we parted, swore 
Ere the Spring he wonld return ! 

Ah, what raeans^yon viVef flower. 
What the buds, that deck the thorn ? 

Twas the lari, that upwards sprung, 
'Twas the mghtingiUe^ that sang. 

Idle notes, untimely ^een / 

Why this unavailing haste f 
Western gales, and skies serene. 

Speak not ahoays minter past 
Cease ray doubts, my tears to mov^ 
Spare the honovr of my lovb ! 

I know not whether the following passage, 
from Addison's works, has ever been quoted a« 
an example of his inimitable style. When I am 
engaged in the composition of an essay, and re- 
flect how hard it is to approach even a faint 
resemblance of the manner of the SpectatoRi 
and how exquisitely elegant that manner is, I 
record such a paragraph as the following with a 
mixed sensation of delight and despair. 

" The head has the most beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as the highest station in a humaii 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beau- 
tifying the face. She has touched it with ver- 
milion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up 
and enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes, 
hung it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, 
and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the 
head as th^ cupola to the most glorious of he* 
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works ; and when we load it with a pile of super- 
numerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry 
of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to 
call off the eye from great and real beauties to 
childish gew gaws, ribbons, and bone lace*" 

In the " 'Meteors*' the following amorous re- 
monstrance, |s addressed to a jealous mUtress, 
and it is both pathetic and poetical. 

Oh ! sp&re those sighs, that softly speak 

The fond repitiings of thy breast. 
On which from storms and north winds bleaky 

Secure I often sought to rest. 

While h€r love's true, my sweet one's tnr% 

Should all he banish'd to the wind; 
A slight affl let ion« bath 'd with tears, 

£e&peaks a weakness in the mind. 

1 would not have the girl I love. 

Wrap in suspicion all her soul« 
^cause somettroes I devious rove, 

Neglecting her, to drain the bowl. 

Bacchus, the god of nectar'd treasure* 

Ranges in Venus' myrtle grove, 
And if his grapes invite to pleasure. 

Where shall I By, but to my love I 

Can I then leave thy dear controul. 

Or dtign on false ones to repose ? 
Thinkest thou, I would mid nettles roll. 

And slight the fragrance of the rose I 

Matthew Green, one of the most original 
poets in our language, prescribes no less plea- 
santly, than judiciously against the attacks of 
hypochondria. In very desperate cases, he de- 
scribes his own regimen* 

Sometimes I dress, withwtmien sit. 
And chat away the gloomy fit ; 
Quit the stiflf garb of serioMs s^nse. 
And wear a g^y impertinence, 
Nor think nor speak with any pains. 
But lay on fancy's neck the rcina t 
Talk of unusual swell of waist, 
In maid of honour loosely lac'd. 
And beauty borrowing Spanish red, 
And loving pair with separate bed : 
And jewels, pawned for loss of game. 
And then rcdecm'dby loss of fame ; 
Of Kilty, aunt left in the lurch. 
By grave pretence to go to church, 
Fercci>r'd in hack wiih lover fine. 
Like Will and Mary on the coin. 
And thus, in modish manner, wt^ 
In aid of sugar, sweeten tea. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

KING*S BENCH, 

THE KING V. HAERI9. 

Mr. Gibbs stated, on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, that the defendant is, by profossion, a mo- 
ney broker and money lender. 

Mr. Taylor, manager of the Opera-house, 
having got into great difficulties, persuaded Fe- 
derici, a musician at that theatre, to accept a bill 
of exchange for 2451. at three months after date, 
which Fedcrici consented to, merely toaccom. 
modate Mr. Taylor. This bill was given to a 
Mr. Galleni (also connected with tl:^ Opera- 
house) to get discounted. Galleni carried it to 
this money broker, who, like most of his pro- 
fession, had rxQisho much moneys by him, but if he 
would take the greatest part in goods^ he would 
accommodate him. Mr. Taylor's necessities 
were so urgent, that Galleni, who acted in this 
case as his agent, was obliged to accept of any 
terms : 501. accordingly was given in money ; 
t\\Qgoods were, a grand piano- forte, valued at 7Sl. 
and worth nothing at all, except for the maho- 
gany frame ; in addition to this, there were dif- 
fircnt parcels of Irish linens, Welch flannels, 
and sea charts ; when the bill became due, the 
dcfemlant sued Federiri, and obtained a verdict, 
as Galleni (wnom Fedcnci had relied w\\oi\ as a 
witness) couid not speak English, or give an I 



intelligible account of the transaction. Federici 
then filed a bill in chancery against the defend- 
ant, calling upon him to set forth, upon oath; 
what value he had given for this bill. The de- 
fendant then called upon Galleni, and asked him, 
had he the bill of parcels which he had sent with 
the goodsj^ Galleni replied, he had lost it ; well 
then, s^m*the money lender, I will not say a 
word of ctie pianoforte. Acconlingly in his an- 
swer he did not mention this pianoforte. Mr. 
Gibbs then said, he intended to submit to the 
jury, whether it was possible for the defendant to 
have forgot this pianoforte, which was by much 
the principal item of tliose goods, which he pro- 
fessed to give in payment of this bill? If he had 
not forgot it, and yet omitted when accounting 
upon oath to mention it, in such case he was 
guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, 
pointed out several variations in the record, from 
the statement in the original bill. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he was obliged 
to pronounce those variations fatal ; but at the 
same time he was sorry to see the justice of the 
country disappointed by the carelessness of prac- 
titioners ; he did not mean particularly to allude to 
this defendant, for every man was to be presum- 
ed innocent till he should be proved guilty ; but 
it was of great public importance, that those who 
swore answers to bills in equity, should have 
the fear of an indictment before them, if they 
were inclined to swear falsely. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
It ia pleasing to see such awriter as Cumberland, 
speak in praise of the Leonidas of Mr. Glover, 
for notwithstanding tlie abrupt and laconic struc- 
ture of his periods, which, like Cowper's iransl.t- 
tion of Homer, in some places, is ill suited to 
the melody of verse, and his rejection of the use 
of machinery, yet, for the happiness of choice 
in the subject, the artful conduct of the principal 
design, and adapting the episodes to the carrying 
on, and serving that design, for variety and dis- 
crimination of character, both in conduct and 
sentiment, and for variety of beautiful and new 
comparisons and similes, the Leonidas may rank 
with Lucan*s Pharsalia, Statins' Thtbaid, with 
Camoen's Lusiad, and Voltaire's Henriade, and 
may be considered as a legitimate descendant of 
the great Milton himself. 

It is surprizing that this poem is so little known; 
some who have read it attentively, think that 
even Lord Lyttleton did not over-rate its m'^ritsi 
though he was so partial to the author* and the 
work. And it is peculiarly pleasing to the friends 
of Glover's memory, to read his character, as giv- 
en by the eminent Dr. Brocklesby, on the occa- 
sion of his death — to be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for IT85. 

The specimen which Mr. Cumberland has 
given of a blank verse translation of the Iliad is, 
by some, considered as peculiarly excellent ; — in 
melody of verse, and hartnony of cadence, it is 
supposed to excel that of the illustrious Cowper, 
even in his happy talent: witness the following: 

To the stationed fleet of Greece, 

With costly ransom, offering to i-edeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy seer : 
The laurel garland, ensign of bis God, 
And golden sceptre in his hand he bore; 
And thus to all— hut chief the kingly sons 
Of Atreus, suppliant he addres:>'d his suit. 

" Kings, and ye well appointed warriorsiall! 
So may the gods, who on Olympus* heights 
Hold their celestial mansions, aid your arms 
To level yon proud towers, and to your hornet 
Restore you, as to me you shall restore 
My captive daughter, and her rant^om take^ 
In awful reverence of the GoU I tcrve.** 



He etas*d : the assembled warriors til i8seit» 
AU but Atrides — he the general voice 
Opposing, with determined pride rejects 
The protfer'd ransom, and insuls the suit" 
*' Let me not find thee, priest!— if thou presum'st^ 
Or here to loiter, or lienceforth to come, 
'Tisnoi thy sceptre, no, nf)r laurel crown. 
Shall be thv safeguard; hence! — I'll not restore 
The captive ihou dcrnan'st ; doomed for her life 
In distant Argos, where I teign, to ply 
The house-wife's loom, aid s^pread my nightly 
Fly, whilst thy flight can save thee, and begouel 

No more !— obedient to the s'ern decree, 
. The aged suitor turns his trembling steps 
^ To the surf-beaten shore; there calls his God, 
And, in the bittercess of anguish, prays — 

** Hear me thou God who draw'ae the silver bow,. 
Hear, thou, whor; Chrysa worships, hear tkou 1ud|; 
Of Tenedos. of Cclla:— Smintheus hear! 
And if thy priest hath ever deck'd thy diriiw^ 
Or on thy Haming altars ofiier'd up 
Grateful oblations,— ^send thij>e arrows forth* 
Strike, strike these tyrants^ and avenge my tears.* 

Thus Chryses pray'd, nor was the prayer unheudt 
Quick, at his call, the vengeful God uprear'd 
His tow'ring stature on Olympus* top, 
l^hind him hung his bow ; onward he strode^ 
Terrific, black as night, and as he shook 
Thequiver'd arrows, the aflfrighted air 
Echo'd the dreadful knell : — Now from aloft 
Wide o'er the subject fleet he glanc'd his eye. 
And from hig silver bow, with sounding atrifl|^ * 
Launched the unerring shaft, &c. 

It will not be denied but that Cowper haSi in 
many respects, given an excellent translation of 
Homer; especially in the endeavour to pre- 
serve the energy of the original, and in the 
compound ephitetS) which so much abottnd in 
the Iliad, which was supposed would not. be we^H 
ti*anslated. 

The act of Apollo in smiting th^ Greeksp 
with the plague, is also happily translated. 

•' Clang'dtht c^ 

Dretd-ftounding, bounding on the silver bow.** 

Observations on the above, from aomc Ittnei 
readers, may be acceptable. It will, at least, Ifc 
admitted, that had not the task been undertaict 
by Cowper, we should have been very solioMft 
for Mr. Cumberland to have proceeded. Fortiit 
tags of rhyme, even in the hands of Pope, coold 
not permit us to discover even as well as the 
English language could exhibit, the spirit of ihc 
Greek poems — ^On this much might be said. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POUT FOLIO, 

The speculative opinions of a writeis wbomt 
travels in the United States have lately been 
published, may deserve some attention, wbcs 
they are expressed upon a topic so universally 
interesting as '^ the future destiny" of our covft* 
try. The question whether that important r^ 
gion of territory, upon the continent of An)ci^c% 
which, for a series of years, has been in ^ 
peaceable possession of Spain, shall now, all dl% 
sudden, be transferred to new hands, and in &• 
interim of its being occupied by its new mastc«% 
whether the commerce of the citizens of tki^ 
United States, shall be totally excluded from A* 
only port of entry in the river Missisippi^. is 
discussed, at this moment, with singular leal, 
by all ranks of the community. On subjeds c^ 
such momentous concern to the people of <fa« 
United States, even the remarks of a foreigner 
should be listened to, and if they contain o^oc^ 
ful hints, they ought to be advantage oastj ian* 
proved. 

The traveller referred to, in conskkriBg ihe 
" future destinies of North America," has maMcle^ 
the observation, that, " it is not even asccrtaitacci 
as yet, whether the eastern maritime bUtes, «.Vk4& 
those to the weslwaidy such as JUntucky* Twwti 
Digitized by 
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nessee« 8cc. w/7/ not separate ; nor is it yet sure, ' 
that the northern and southern states, which are 
divided by ihe Poiomack, will always remain 
united in one political body ; and certain writers 
have already wrested from the c^-own of Spain y all the 
lands westward of the Missisippi^ and given them 
to the Republic*" 

In the prcceeding remarks, there is evidence 
of foresight and penetration in the writer, whfch 
is sinfi^iilariy striking, at this moment, wlicn the 
attention of our countrymen is roused at the 
idea of a dismemberment of our territory, as a 
consequence of the cession of Louisiana by Spain 
to France. 

He proceeds; " But if the Indians should prove 
incapable of maintaining the possesjsion of their 
land, and Spain should lose the extensive terri- 
tories westward of the Missisippi, th^ij would ne- 
^oertheless not become parts of the United States. 
The European powers will settle and determine 
concerning them, among themselves^ and the Ame- 
rican Republic will be allowed no voice in the case^ for 
•he has no military force to give her weight ; the 
Europeans will therefore most probably decide, 
who shaH possess that country, and they will not 
give it to the Americans** 

When the president of the United States an- 
nounced, in his late message to congress, " the 
cession of the Spanish province of Louisiana to 
France," as having taken place, " in the course 
of iheiate war," the prtrdic lions of this writer, 
were literally verified; two European powers, 
undertook ** to settle and delermiue conccmint:, 
the extensive territoris, westward of the Mi-.- 
sisippi,** without allowing '* the American Re- 
public any voice in the case." It is true, thu 
the United States had no claim to the territory 
In question, but they had an undoubted right to 
make a treaty with Spain, and to stipulate for 
the free navigation of a river, which is a source 
an:i a, flood of wealth to the people of our '.vest- 
crn country, dwelling near its borders. Nor i\ou 
Spatu the right of ceding to France, a terriior; 
in which tne United States pohsesstd, by com^ 
pactj certain valuable privileges, without first ob- 
taininf; their consent, or charging the transfer oi 
possession to other hands, with all existing in- 
cumbrances. 

The principle, which has just been advanced. 
is -fuJly recognized by the law of nations, and 
during the debate in the national legislature, on 
Mr. OriswoWs motion to go into a committee 
of the whole, on the state of the union, for the 
purpose of calling up the resolution, asking, from 
the executive, information respecting the cession 
of l^ouisiana to France, Mr. Lowndes, (of South- 
Carolina) insisted, with emphasis, upon its ap- 
plication to the relative situations of the United 
States, Spain and France, in the present contest 
respecting Louisiana. The remarks of this gen- 
tleman were as follows : " It has been observed, 
Mr* Sp<;aker, that if Spain has ceded the pro- 
▼ince of Louisiana to France, it is merely a 
transaction between two foreign powers, into 
which irve have no right to enquire. It is said, 
•he had a right to make the cession without con- 
muHing' us. This, sir. I deny. She has not aright 
%o ' ^ary our situation without our consent ; she has 
wot a rig^ht, without consulting us, to give us what 
^i^hdours she may tirink proper. 
I ** If, by the conditions of the transfer, France 
^ to be allov/ed, upon taking possession, to con- 

Elt her own convenience, without regard to our 
l-htsy there has been a violation of good faith 
% the part of Spain. The essential interests of 
ijs country, interests secured to us by treaty, 
fve been abandoned." 

^n tbis gfi-cat <juestion, respecting the rij^ht of 
plvk to cede to I* ranee the province of Louisia- 
k several important points of the law of nuture 
I oiUioiiSj aie iactdentally invoivcd* The na- 



vigation of tht river Missisippi may possib^ p;ive 
rise to contentions, as serious in their conse- 
quences tQ the United States, as ever flowed 
irom the disputes between the maritime states 
of Europe, respecting the free navigation of ihc 
river Scheld. This is an occasion, when it would 
be justifiable to cite and discuss the doctrine of 
mare liberum and mare ciausum^ and when we wish 
to consult authorities on this subject, we shall 
much sooner refer to Grotiusy than to governor 
M^Kean and governor Mercer.'* 

We think very well of Hugh Grotius's trea- 
tise " De Mare libero^** and have heard the know- 
ing ones express high approbation of Paul Meru- 
la*s " Dissertatio de Maribus^** and as Thomas 
M*Kean pretends to know something of the 
controversies which have prevailed respecting 
Mare liberum^ and Mare clausum^ and James Mon- 
roe, the President's Envoy, is entirely ignorant 
of these subjects, we should have been disposed 
to acquiesce in the mission to Spain, had the 
first named person been selected to fill the sta- 
tion. The character of Mr. MKean is that of a 
proud Castilian, and a grandee of Spain. The 
motlo to his coat of arms would seem to indicate, 
*♦ homo antiqua virtute ac ?vi\q^** for to what 
higher praise can man aspire than the title of the 
" Mens sana. in corpore sano.** Mr. Monroe, on 
tbc contrary, is one of your canting, meek, 
lowly, republican puritans — the motto to whose 
>coat of arms is, ** Dread God.** When the Ro- 
man people, once on a time, sent an impotent 
Embassy, it was said, by some of their satirists, 
^ Misset pcpulus Romanus, legationem, qui nee 
,>edes, nee caput habei." 

. The impartial statement of the affray which 
*ook place, not far from Fon- Tobacco, on the 
:^8th of December last, which was published in 
the National Intelligencer, so completely nailed 
Vlr. Rutledge to the wc//, that we apprehend 
some difficulty will be found in extracting him, 
with the aid of Messrs. Simmes and Clagget's 
portable patent pincers. 

Of what avail are affidavits on oath, in esta- 
blishing the truth of facts, when opposed by the 
word of " a Senator of the United States," from 
the state of Rhode-Island ? 



The honourable Mr. E- 



. has proved 



himself so clever at detecting /(?r^r;Vj, that we 
expect to hear very soon, that the depositions of 
Messrs. Simmes and Clagget are documents, 
falsified by Mr. R' and in his hand writ- 

ing. 

Messieurs Bayard, Griswold, and Rutledge, 
enjoy, it is said, the distinguished honor of the 
cordial hatred and abhorrence of the President 
of the United States. Their masculine intrepi- 
dity, seconded by unrivalled talents, have enabled 
them to '* speak daggers** to the soul of every 
jacobin in the country. Hence the extraordinary 
efforlsof the government party to defeat the re- 
election of these gentlemen as Representatives 
to the national legislature. 

• To understaad this allusion the reader is reminded 
of a certain contequenttal letter from governor M*Kean 
to governor Mercer, on the important subject of " a toll 
on tlie passage of vessels from this state, down the bed 
of the Susquehannah river, through part of the state of 
Mar\ land, into the i besapeake bay, and towards the At- 
lantic Ocean/' in which governor M'Keaa, with mbun- 
dant solemnity, expresses a well grounded conHdence, 
that. •• The controversies respecting the mare liberum 
and mare clausum, the Baltic, the Scheldt, and the Rhi^ie. 
in t.urope. and the Missisippi. in Am^rtca, will not, as 
thfij neai ttot, be revived in ibis QOieJ* 



Monsieur Gallatin makes fearful work with 
the English language, as well as with American 
finances. We arc at a loss to determine what 
sentiment he means to convey, in his rumbling 
and jolting vthiclc of expression. We recom* 
mend Dilworth and Ashe's portable little gt am- 
mar to this gabbling Geneveae, and we admo- . 
nish him to learn something of English con- 
struction) before he presumes to appear again iu 
print* 

In most of our print-shops, there is a most out- 
rageous likeness of a gawky figure, to which the 
artist has appendecl the far-famed name of T. 
Jefferbon. As we stopped, the other day, tO' 
gaze at this portentous figure, we could not 
help remembering a passage in the Rolliad-— 

Behold the Engraver's mimic labours trace» 
The sober image of that sapient face ; 
See him, in each peculiar charm exact, 
Below dilate ic, and above contract; 
For Nature thus, inverting her design. 
From vulgar ovals hath distinguished thin*': 
See him each nicer character supply, 
The pert, no meaning puckering round the eyt; 
The mouth, in platts precise, demurely clos'd. 
Each ordered feature, and each line composed; 
There wisdom sits a-squat, in starch disguise, 
Like dvlness couch'd, to catch us by surprise. 

The specious hypocrisy of the revohitionary 
disciples of Rousseau, their tender mercies to- ' 
wards Gni^s, and their latent animosity to 
grandeur and virtue, are all finely descnbed by * 
Burke, who well understood the depraved nature 
of the traitors to the French monaichy. He knew 
the weakness as well as the wickedness of their 
accursed theory. He cArmAfc? a moral antipathy 
towards these political highwaymen, or rather 
footpads, because he was sure that with all their 
republican babble, their whole system was rof^ 
tenness. 

■ ■ * * From withfn 

Their sbaltcm centre to their utmost skin.** 

" These savages seemed tame and even ca- 
ressing. They had nothing but douce humanitf 
in their mouths. They could not bear the punish* 
ment of the mildest laws on the greatest crimi« 
nals. The slightest severity of justice made 
their flesh creep. The very idea that war exis* 
ted in the world disturbed their repose. Mililarjr 
glory was no more with them, than a splendid 
infamy. Hardly would they hear of self de- 
fence, which they reduced within such boundsy 
as to leave it no defence at all. All this whiley 
they meditated confiscation and massacres*" 

In a paper in the Idler, by Dr. Johnson, there 
occurs a suggestion of an historical subject, for 
the pencils which we find has been acCualfy taken 
up by our countryman. Sir Benjamin West, 
who, to the great scandal of a republic, has ac- 
cepted a title from a king, and chooses to live in 
London, rather than in the Liberties of Philadel- ^ 

phia. 

If the design were not too multifarious and 
extensive, 1 should wish that our painters would 
attempt the dissolution of the parliament, by 
Cix>mwell. The point of time may be chosen, 
when Cromwell, looking round the Pandemonium 
with contempt, ordered the bauble to be taken 
away; and Harrison laid hands on the speaker 
to drag him from the chair. 

The various appearances, which rage and ter- 
ror, and astonishment and guilt might exhibit 
in the faces of that hateful assembly; the irreso- 
lute repugnance of some, the hypocritical sub- 
mission of others, the ferocious insolence of 
Cromwell, the rugged brutality of Harrison, and 
the general 'ti^pidation of fear and wickednessfw^ I r> 
would make a picture of irresistible insu-uctioi^ ^^ 
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A youth of a luxuriant imagination and vivid 
parts, at a college in a certain democratic state, 
anxious t© convince his father of his rapid im- 
provement, as well as his talent at imitating, and 
cycn excelling, a certain great character in the 
tublimity of his language, concludes a very flou- 
rishing letter to him in these words — ^" / tevder 
j^u the homage of afumigation^ with the odoriferous 
incense f which evaporates from the profound respects 
of 

tour most obsequious Sony 



In a late Providence paper, a blacksmith ad- 
vertises a Vice, which has beSn stolen from him. 
Ae must be a vicious thief that can steal vices. 

The following is strict truth, respecting Charlca 
Pox, the noicd profligate patriot, who visits Buon- 
aparte and La Fayette. " Nothing is more certain 
than that the party leader of the English jacobins, 
^ough he thinks it suits his mterest to sacrifice 
at the shrine of Democracy, is, in reality, actu- 
ated by a proud Aristocratic spirit. But it is, 
indeed, impossible for men of sense and educa* 
tion to relish tne coarse tyranny'of republican 
usurpers, though they may be induced, by self- 
ish motivesy to abei so gross and odious a sys- 
tem. 

The ensuing extract, from the letter of an 
i^egant remarker, contains so many ingenious 
t^marks, neatly expressed^ that it is well worthy 
a memorial. 

KXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PARIS, SEPTEM- 
BER 13. 

** The residence of an Englishman in Paris 
powerfully tends to render him contented with 
his own country. On a fair comparison, we have 
the advantage in almost every tning that contri- 
butes to the happiness of a man of an enlightened 
«nd independent mind. But in our capital source 
of pleasure and improvement we are infinitely 
excelled. I reflect with disgust on almost all the 
theatricsd representations 1 ever saw in England. 
I attach no consequence to the number ot thea- 
tres ; but I reflect with mortification and envy 
upon the admirable manner in which they are 
conducted. It would be more desirable to have 
a ix>x in the fourth or fifth house here, than in 
the second in London. One would witness more 
judgment in the managers, more talent in the 
actors, and more taste in the audience. Constant 
babit renders us insensible to the low state of 
our drama ; but, on coming over to this side of 
ihe water, it strikes one with extraordinary force. 
This degeneracy is altogether unaccounable. 
Wheihec have the audience spoilt the actors; 
or the actors the audience ? unquestionably they 
^re very bad. Here the theatres are filled with 
Teal amateurs, and they seldom find occasion 
but to approve. What order prevails ? what ex- 
|>ectatton is excited ? what devotion is shewn to 
the business of the stage ? what rapture is dis- 
played on every countenance at any particular 
happy trait af humour or burst of passion i In 
London few seem to go for the sake of the play, 
and the greatest part would probably be as well 

S leased if the curtain were never drawn up. 
udging by the public places, London must be 
reckoned infinitely the most profligate. I will 
by no means vouch for the virtue of all the female 
part of a French audience ; but women are never 
Heep in the theatres insulting decency, and open- 
ly bartering their charms. Venal beauty con- 
stitutes no part of the attraction* The theati-es 
are under very severe regulations, framed by the 
police. These, however, have little influence. 
There is no occaition for positive law, as no one 
|b<;wft ^he le^i propeusHy to offend. While 



the curtain is up, a whisper among the audience 
is never heard ; to cough evtn is reckoned un- 
mannerly, and if an Englishman moves from one 
box to another the performance is suspended. 
What must a Frenchman think when he sees 
the stage of the opera house crowded with cox- 
combs, and when at all the theatres the^ grand 
object of most people seems to be to disturb their 
neighbours. While the actors excuse them 
selves by the inattention of the audience, the 
audience perhaps may urge at their plea the 
badness of the actors. 1 here is no doubt that 
the stage here is much better worth attending to. 
We have artists, 1 am proud to think, superior 
to any that Paris can boast of. 1 admire Talma 
enthusiastically, in clearness, strength, abd 
flexibility of voice, in variety of tone, in dignity 
of exclamation, in ease of deportment, in ele- 
gance of attitude, I think him much superior to 
Mr. Kemble. Perhaps he falls short of him in 
pourtraying the passions, less from want of abi- 
lity than from the limitted range allowed him by 
French tragedy— which, whatever its merits, in 
simplicity and correctnes, in richness of imagery, 
and smoothness of versification, in its power over 
the heart, must at once yield to the irregular 
eflusions of Shakespeare, Otway, and Rowe. But 
I have never seen Talma so great as Mr. Kem- 
ble in Humlety Piercy^ or the Stranger* Mrs. Sid- 
dons appeared to me to be still more superior to 
the principal female tragic pefformers here.... 
Still our spectacles are miserable. We have parts 
well performed, but never a whole. Here the se- 
cond rate artists, whether tragedians, comedians, 
or dancers, are almost equkl to the first, and there 
are but two divisions. After you have descended 
one degree the scale stops. The attendants on 
queens, the bearers of messages, and the figu- 
rantes in the ballet are all admirable performers, 
and could take almost any part in the piece. At 
this moment there are many at Paris who would 
be almost at the top of the profession in England, 
and who cannot get an engagement of any kind. 
Why among us there should be so few tolerable 
actors I am altogether at a loss to explain. Except 
Cooke no one has appeared in London for many 
years; while at the Comedie Francaiscy I give you 
my word, within a few weeks back, there have 
been several debutants and deputantes of the most 
superior talents, and there are many, of whom 
report speaks favourably, that cannot get a hear- 
ing. Where is the actor so well paid as with 
us \ Where is he held in higher estimation ? In 
provincial theatricals we are left further behind. 
Although the performers of the metropolis are 
never permitted to go into the country, there is 
in every town a company, superior to that of 
Bristol, Manchester, or Edinburg, during the 
summer months. I went to the theatre as I 
passed through Calais. The admission to the 
boxes was but 30 sols, or Is. 3d. There were 
an opera and a farce. The opera was but so 
so, though far better than I expected ; but 
I protest that 1 pever saw a farce better act|sd ^t 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden. I have great 
hopes that an intercourse with the French na- 
tion, while it strengthens our love of liberty and 
our attachment to to the constitution, will lead 
us to emulate tliem in what they excel, and that 
their example will teach us both what we i^e to 
aspire after, and what we are to shun." 

HALIFAX, {N. S ) 

king's college, WINDSOR, N. 8. 

On Tuesday, the 14th of September, was held 
the first meeting of all the governors of the new 
university ot king's college, at Windsor, incor- 
porated by his majesty's royal charter, bearing 
cute the I2thofMay, 1802. They consist of bis 
excellency Sir John Wentworth, bart. L. L. D. 



lieutcnant-goTcmor of the province ; the ligHl 
reverrnd the bishop of Nova-Scotia; S. S« 
Blowers, esq. the chief justice ; Alexander 
Croke, L. L. D. judge of the vice admiralty 
court ; R. J. Uniacke, esq. speaker of the house 
of assembly and attorney- general; S. Stewart, 
esq. soiitcitorogeneral ; and Benning Went- 
worth, esq. secretary of the province. Upoa 
this occasion the charter was publicly read m 
the college hail. It establishes ^^ at Windsor, 
in the province of Nova-Scotia, one college, the 
mother of an university, for the education and 
instruction of youth and students, in arts ami 
Acuities, to continue for ever, and to be called 
king's college, by the name and style of the 
governors, president, and fellows of king's col- 
lege, at Windsor, in the province of Nova-Sco- 
tia; the college to constst of one president, three 
or more fellows and professors, and twelve or 
more scholars ; the governors n^med ifie 
charter, and their successors, to have power 
to frame statutes, rules and ordinances, kitl^ 
good government of the said college^ subject ta 
the approbation of the loitl archbi&hop of Cta- 
terbury, who is constituted patron, as tlie bishop 
of Nova- Scotia, is appointed visitor of the coU 
lege." The charter fuilher ordains, " That the 
said college shall be deemed and taken to be an 
university, and shall have and enjoy all such and 
the like privileges as are enjoyed by the univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom of Great Britidn 
and Ireland : and that the students in the said 
college shall have liberty and faculty of taking 
the degrees of batchelor, master, and doctor, in 
the several arts and faculties, at tJ!ie appointed 
times.'* 

The governors have appointed a committee 
to frame and digest a t>ody of statutes, and also 
to procure, from the British imiversitiea, men of 
learning, religion, and abilities, to fill the differ- 
ent stations. It is hoped that the whole wifi be 
accomplished, and the establishment completed 
for the admission of students, in one year^ or Iqr 
from the present time. 

The following sketch of the meat sold tik^ 
market of Halifax, for the September quaitKi 
affords a pleasing proof of the agricultural im- 
provements which have, in a few years talea 
place in tliis country, and furnishes a btfff 
presage of its increasing prosperity* 

3158 sheep; 503 calves, 614 oxen } 21 hogw 

The apoitolic rite of confirmation was ktelf 
conferred on several hundred, persons in Cluni 
Church, by Benjamin Moore, D. D. biab«p <d 
the Protestant episcopal church in the stale of 
New- York* The bishop, on this occaaion, v» 
received, at his entrance into the church, by tbe 
congregation singing those a{^>ropriate linet 
from the 1 1 8 th psalm, 

•< Him that approaches in God's nasM I 

«' Let all the assembly blett i" &c 

The discourse h^ delivered was im picsifft t 
and well adapted to the occasion, and was «q^&- 
bly received by the congregation, whose satis&c* 
tion was greatly enhanced by this seal of tl^ir 
tmion with their sister societies in the state. 

INeW'Torkpt^er^ 

The new and beautiful church at Danburf»«r«& 
lately consecrated, by the right reverend Dactos^ 
Jarvis — a sermon preached by the bishop frxna. 
Exodfis 25. 8. to a crowded audience, wUcli cca»« 
nifested their approbation by their very atl«BtJve 
and decent behaviour* The elegance of dte 
house evinced to all present that. tbe ii&eoibaT» 
gratefully received ^nd religiously improved ^Jk^^ 
^rantof a lottery which enabled them to b«a.ilci 
it, and dedicate to the|rorsliino£JUmighljGt«cl, 
Digitized by VJjO (J 
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Dr. Aiken's Beggar's Petition has produced 
many a parody* The following will amuse the 
humane hunter. 

^ity the lorrows.of m poor old Mabb, 

Wbo&e rrembiiog limbs scarce keep her fromth'^romul; 
Whose wearied days are lengthened to despair^ 
' For I am lame, and wreichedl/ unsound. 

ITiis pierced skio my poverty betides, 
Ob» once, alas ! the sleekest of the stod s 

An^ many a furrow in my spur-worn sidet» 
Haf been the channel of a tide of blood. 

Ton tavern S!g;n, erected near the wood, 

Wiih tempting aspect, drew me from the rotd; 

To shelter .there— for •• entertainment good. 
For man and horse," was painted on the board. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor— 
Her»» as I crav'd a handful of their hay» 

4ai ostler drove me from the stable door, 
To seek again my solitary way. 

Oh, take me to yon hovel's straw- built shed. 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coldi 

Oh, spare some litter for a scaniy bed, 
.For 1 am lame, and miserably cold. 

iliould I reveal the sources of my pain. 
How long IVe borne oppressions direful swayf 

TMr hand would not withhold a little grain, 
Aiyl I, in humble gratitude, would neigh. 

Ifyself descended from the noblest race, 

Oft from Newmarket's course the palm have bonwi 

Qr'ran the foremost in the jovial chace, 

When roos'd to mettle by the sprightly horn. 

Hard riding makes the stoutest horse decline; 

Hard riding brought me to the sute you see; 
^ay your own horse's fate be ne'er like mine. 

The" foal of famine and of misery. 

Doom'd.to draw iand. I labour'd throagh the d ay, 
With toil opprtss'd, to earn my master's bread; 

Then tum'd adrift, this dreary waste to stray. 
Unheeded, and unhoused, and worst of all, unfed. 

Blind Dobbin, late companion of my age, 

Oft did the cru*l whip his carcase flay; 
Fell, yrumbling fell, sad victim to blind ragCy 

And left the cart to cruelty, and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old Marb. 

Whose trembling limbs scarce krep her firom th' grtiind; 
Whose wearied days are lengthened to despair. 

For I am lame, and wretchedly unsound. 

T*he songs of Dibdin are sung not only in tjie 
forecastle, but in the saloon. AH admire the 
merit of his maritime muse, and all testify the 
utility of thus animating the seaman to his duty. 
In one of the newest operas, the following sea 
ballad is sung, and Dihdin need not be ashamed 
#f the style, or the sentiments* 

A sailor I was bom and bred. 

My father's name was Midship Ked, 

I doesn't tell a story; 
And when he died, says Mam, sayt sh% 
Suppose, my lad, you ^oe% to sea. 
Says I, that there's all one to me, 

If Vis for Britain's glory. 

. 1: learnt to splice, and reef, and clu«, 
To drink my grog, till tU was blttc. 

And tell a merry story; 
And though 1 was'nt very big. 
Aloft I'd climb, nor care a fig. 
Or load a gun* and dance a jig» ' 
Asd ail for Britain's glory. 

When I came home again, I fousd 
My mother she was left aground* 

I doesn't tell a story ; 
For she was cheated by an elf, 
"Who married her for father's pelf. 
Then spent the cash, and.hang'd himsell^ 

And all for Britain's glory. 

•1 fought the Spanish, French, aad Dutch, 
Ton know it doesn't matter much. 

To tell a tedious story; 
While mother liv'd, why I kept she. 
And, new I cannot go lo sea. 
The King, God bless him, he keeps ta9^ 

And aif for Brium'i ^ lorjr. 



The perfections of the grey houndy are thus 
described in certain old couplets* 

Head like a snake, 
Nsck'd like a drake, 
Back'd like a beam. 
Sided like a bream, 
Tail'd like a rat, 
And footed like a cat. 

The general reader may remember the gross 
scurility, employed by the jacobin Junius, against 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. as a ministerial partizan in 
1770. Time^ which on all things lajs his lenient 
handy has redeemed the character of this virtuous 
nobleman, and a recent mourner for his loss has 
thu« given the lie to Junius, that great patriot. 

The right honourable Welbore Ellis, Lord 
Mendep, was respected and honoured by all who 
knew him while living, and his loss will long bt 
sincerely regretted. Hi « mind was stored with 
extensive learning, which his .extraordinary me- 
mory retained to the last. Na man possessed 
more strict integrity and honesty ; his charities 
were extensive; there never was a man who, 
through so long a political life, made so few ene- 
mies ; his country has lost an able and honest 
STATESMAN ; his king a most loyal subject. 

The following remarks, from* very 'respecta- 
ble London print, merit regard, and will suggest 
topics of curious speculation to wise politicians, 
of old fashioned principles, who do not re- 
pair for perfect tlieories of government to the 
shallow presumption of jacobin cuckows. 

A short time ago the three petty cantons of 
Switzerland, which refuse to acknowledge the 
new constitution of the Helvetic Republic, ap- 
plied to the chief consul for his sanction in re- 
suming their ancient government. The Moni- 
teur notices certain publications in the Publiciste 
on this subject, and says, *' the French govern- 
ment recognizes only one government in the 
Helvetic Republic. A portion, therefore, of this 
people could not have written to him without 
placing themselves in a state of rebellion against 
their own government." The sentiment here 
expressed forms an important part of the history 
of the French revolution. It is a censure of those 
persons who went from England in 1792, and 
presented addresses at the bar of the convention j 
it is a revocation of the doctrme of assistance and 
fraternity, which is said to have given so much 
alarm at the commencement of the war. Buona- 
parte has discovere 1 that principles of insubordina- 
tion ^j\%i\\\^ in the breasts of sturounding nations 
will not promote his schemes of aggrandizement. 
He trusts to force alone, and is desirous of ap- 
pealing only to his sword. He has nothing to 
hope from the affection of any people, and relies 
for the success of all his projects on his soldiers. 
He now, iQOy feels the inconvenience of allowing a 
people to have too great a share in the management 
of tU affairs of statCj and daily throws out hints 
to assure them that, if they will but support his 
authority, they shall have nothing to fear from 
the practice of any of the principles of the French 
revolution. Now that he is seated on the throne, 
bethinks, as every one thought before him, that 
all goes well, that all are incendiary jacobins, 
who attempt to thawrt his projects or restrain 
his power. Let him proceed,...He will run him- 
self down at last. Opposition to his views would * 
at present be wholly ineffectual* 

We have the greatest satisfaction in assuring 
the public that Mr. Pitt's health has been per- 
fectly re-established by even the short use which 
he has made of the Bath waters. That great 
man never was in better health than at tlie present 
moment, and we have no doubt of soon seeing his 

I unrivalled talents exerted in parliament, in support 
of the cause and the intcrcdta of his country. 



We hope that the following literary plan of an 
ingenious and correct Editor, will receive ample 
t nx:ouragement, and that though he labours amid 
the rigours of the norths he may feel the genial 
influence of the south. ^ Proposals are issued, 
at Quebec, by John Neilson, for publishing every 
Saturday, a periodical work, in the French and 
English language, embracing a variety of useful 
information, entitled ^^ The British American 
Register," each number to contain sixteen pages 
royal octavo, at one guinea per annum. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
Two years have elapsed since the establishment 
of the Port Folio ; and, amid adverse fortune^ 
and vexing cares, in despite of the menaces of 
some, the timidity of •thers, and the languor of 
all, the Editor has struggled to support th* 
spirit of the undertaking. 

But, from various causes, unpleasant and 
unforeseen, his literary labours have been so de- 
sultory, so languid, and so imperfect, that, as h* 
sternly surfbys his own compositions, in this 
Journal, no Zotlus can criticise more ausierelyi 
than their author. 

Yet, though he is depressed, by reflecting oH 
the past, he still looks forward, confidently, t# 
the future ; such is the bounding elasticity of 
mind, and the flattery of Hope is so beguiling. 

His friends will not, therefore, be surprised* 
though another volume of this paper be project- 
ed. The Editor cordially thanks them fof 
assisting him, a way-&rer towards public utility^ 
and partial approbation. He begs leave to add, 
after the compliments of a festal season, that, 
with the alacrity of the shepherd swain, in Mil- 
ton's Lycidas, he will rise from the couch of 
lassitude, and commence his intellectual tour, 

" Td'tnorrow to fre^i fields, and pastures ««».'• 
It is expedient to add, that the public encourage* 
meat of this Journal is so moderate, that ihm 
Editor, far from receiving the labourer's hire^\\%ti^ 
gained nothing, but the kindness of a few of thg 
most partial of his friends. Since the autumn 
of 1795, at all times zealously, and oftentimes W 
boriously, he has attempted, by literary and 
political essays, to amuse a few, and to warn 
many. His sketches, sufliciently imperfect, havt 
scarcely been lucrative enough to pay for thf 
oiLt consumed in their composition* This is a 
retrospect of regret, and a cause of just alarm 
for the morrow. In the third year of his Journal 
great efforts will be made to deserve a liberal ro* 
tribution. If the Editor still fail to receive th« 
fairly earned recompence, for literary toil, h« 
will then think with the poet, that this is, indeed^ 
an idle trade; and, in the words of Johnson <^find» 
ing, with all his industry, that he cannot deserv# 
regard, or cannot attain it, he may let his design 
f:dl at once, and, without injury to others, or him^ 
self, retire to amusements of greater pleasurci 
and to studies of better prospect." 

The Copartnership, in the Port Folio establish<« 
ment, which has hitherto subsisted, between tb«' 
Editor, Asbury Dickinsy and Elizabeth Dickin^— 

is this day dissolved. # r^r-\r% I /> 

31st December, 1802Jzed by V^OOV IC 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR tBK PORT FOLIO. 

TO THE MILUORY QF A FRIEKD. 

Pnend of my heart I and must we bid fafewd ? 

Has death, unfeeling, pierc'd thy noble breast \ 
Could nought, the rage of dirediseasa, mpel, 

Nor no kind aid the fatal atroke arrest f 

Then hare I cause to griere, for I had thought 
With thee to journey through the world's sad 
wild, 

Thy truth my guide, by thine example taught ; 
In thee I trusted and was ne'er beguil'd* 

Thy soul was honor's self, ingenuous, true, 
No vicious action stain 'd thy bright career; 

Fair virtue's prccejyts did thy mind imbue. 
And made thee what I mourn, a friend sincere. 

As o'er thy early graye I bend in tears, 

And heave for thee the sorrow-freighted sigh. 

Thy vision rising to my sight appears, 

And mournful whispers, that 1 too must die. 

Edwarb. 

DiOHTSIVa, THl TYaAWT, AND FBILOXEVVS, THE 
BARD, OR, THE PO&T NO VLATTBRBR. 

A TALE OF OTHER TIMES. 

Sated with conquests, and with crimet, 
A Roberspicrre of other times, 
To warm \i\% former courtiers freezing praise, 
Attempted to usurp the Bays; 
But how to make his title good. 
Whilst Genius dreads the man of blood ! 
Che better to secure his Jury, 
He mask'd in smiles his innate fury. 
Were poets hungry, poor, or cold. 
He gave them dinners, furs, and gold ; 
Ask'd men of genius to his table, 
Who, 'midst such blandishments, unable 
Their lo-Psans to refuse, 
Flatter'd the monster, and his muse. 
But Philoxenus, who alone, 
To all the rest superior shone, 
Join'd not the adulating strain, 
And fawning greatness fawn *d. in vain* 
Such conduct could a tyrant bear. 
Anxious a laurel crown to wear ? 
« Your sullen silence, sir, give o'er, 
<« Speak out— what say you?"—'* Write no 

more !" 
How ! — write no more !— 'twas envy spoke, 
ril crush her, with a single stroke, 
At genius, royalty, to scoff 1 
*^ Guards, to the mines, the wretch bear off." 
Th' obsequious guards the nod obeyi 
And bear him to the mines away. 

Aw'd with the fate of such a guest, 
▲ thrilling terror chill 'd each breast ; 
Each felti with sympathetic sorrow. 
That such might be his fate to-morrow. 
The sword o'er Damocles suspended, 
Might fall, before the feast was ended. 
The tyrant reads his works in vainj 
Give Philoxenus back again. 
He read in ev'ry downcast eye. 
And found it prudent to comply; 
So seai'd a paition to the sinner, 
By asking him again to dinner. 
Choice were the wines, the viands rarCf 
But the desert of coarser fare ; 
Some palling, namby-pamby sweets. 
Such as in birtlj-day odes, one meetSf 
AH of the tyrant's own composing, 
Boon, set our honest bard a dosing. 
h Why, Philoxenus ! rub your eyes, 
k^ fjiith note::i)criencc ma4c you wise ? 
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*' My lest, best efforts, I've recited, 
" My guests, you see, arc all delighted ; 
«' Envy ne'er taints a gen'tous t^pirit, 
*' Give your opinion on their merit, 
" What, Phjloxemis, do you say?" 
— " Guards, bear me to the mines awaj /" 

But whilst the guards around him rally. 
Charm 'd with the huiuoiir of this sally, 
The tyrant chose a wiser plan, 
And for his wit forgave the man* 

SELECTED POETRY. 

[When the propagation of Prencli and infamom pHnci- 
pUft bad mriscn to an alarining height in England, the 
frieiKls of government, to counteract and eap^tte the 
baleful efiec^s of d'^mocracy, established in London a 
most masterly paper, called *• The Anti-Jacubiu,*' 
conducted in a very superior style, by so-ne of the 
brightest wits in the kingdom. Some of the most ex- 
cellent arguments against revolutionary and irreligious 
principles have appeared in this paper, and it is frt- 
quenrly the vehicle of poetry, serhnus and ludicrous of 
which Juvenal, and the auihor of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature need not have been ashamed. Among their 
most elegant effusions, we find the follow mg sar- 
casm upon the French, which in m strain of poe- 
try and parody, nearly unrivalled, ridicules the direc> 
tory, and most aptly alludes to the Morning Hymn of 
Milton.] 

Ere long perhaps^ to this astonished iale^ 
Fresh from the shares of subjugated Nile) 
Shall Buonaparte's victor fleet protect 
The genuine Theo Philanthropic sect ?— 
The sect of Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, 
Led by their pontiff, good La Revelliere. 
Rejoic'd our clubs shall greet him, and instal 
The holy hunch back in thy dome, St* Paul* 
While countless votaries thixmging in his train 
Wave their red caps, and hymn this jocund strain; 
'^ Couriers and Stars, sedition's evening host. 
Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
Whether you make theRightsof Man your theme, 
Your country libel and your God blaspheme. 
Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 
Still, blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux. 
And ye five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accords of harmony and love, 
Coleridge and Southey, Loyd and Lambe and Co. 
Tune ail your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 
Priestly and Wakefield, bumble, holy men, 
Give praises to his name with tongue and pen ! 
Thalwell, and ye that lecture as ye go. 
And for your pains get pelted, praise Lepaux ! 
Praise him each jacubin, or fool, or knave. 
And your crop'd heads in aign of worship wave ! 
All creeping creatures, venemous and low, 
Paine, WilHams, Godwin, Hokrofl— -praise Le- 
paux ! 
And thou leviathan ! on ocean's brim 
Hugest of living things that sleep and ^wim ; 
Thou in whose nose by Burke's gigantic hand 
The hook was fixed to drag thee to the land, 
WithTieroey, Fox,andNichoIls in thy train, 
And Whitebread wallowing in the yeastly main. 
Still as you snort, and puff, and spout, and blow. 
In puffing, and in apouting, praise Lepaux!" 
Britain beware; nor let the insiduous foe, 
Of force despairing, aim a deadly blow. 
Thy peace, thy strength, with dev'lish wiles as- 
sail. 
And when her arms are vain, by arts pi^rail. 
True thou art rich, art powerful— through thine 

isle, 
Industrious skill, contented labour, smile^-^ 
For seas are studded with thy countless sails — 
What wind but wafts them, and what shore but 

hails ? 
True, thou art brave—throup^hout thy busy land 
III patriot ranks embattled myriads stand I 
Thy foes behold wfth impotent amaze. 
And drop tiie lifted weapon as they gaze. 



Bnt ^^^\'^i avails to p^ard each outward part, 
If subtlit j/uison rirci.iij^ at licr htart, 
v^pitc of thy couraj>c, ot ihy pow'r, and wealth| 
Aline the aotu»a labixolihy vital health ? 

So thmc own oi*k, by somt: fair &( ream let's side, 
Waves its broad urms, and spreads its Itufy pride, 
Shades LUc green earth, and tow ring to the skies, 
In conscious sti*ength, the tempest's wrath de^ 

fies. 
The fowls of keav*n ita ample branches aharci 
To its cool diiade the panting herds repair; 
The limpid current works its noiseless way; 
The fibres <oosen, and the roots decay. 
Prostrate the mighty ruin lies; and all 
That shared its shelter, ptiriah in its fall* 

O thott, lamented aage, whose prescient scan 
I^id bare foul anarchy's gigantic plan i 
Prompt to incredlous hearers to disclose 
The guilt of Fi*ance, and Europe's world of woes t 
Thou, on whose name ikr distant time shall gazti 
The mighty sea mark of those troubled days, 
O large of soul, of genius unconfin'd. 
Born to delig-ht, instruct, and mend mankind : 
Burke ! in whose breast a Roman ardour glow'd^ 
Whose copious tongue with Grecian richneia 

flow'd, 
Well hast thou found (if such thy cooatry'a 

doom) 
A timely refuge in the shelt'ring tomb. 

As in far realms beneath the cypress shade, 
Where eastern kings in pomp of death are laid. 
The perfum'd lamp with unextinguished light 
Flames thro' the vault, and cheers the gloom of 

night; 
So mighty Burke ! in thy sepalchral urn 
To fancy's view the lamp of truth shall bum. 
Thither late times shall turn their rev'rent eye^ 
Led by that light, and by thy wisdom wise. 

FROM MAURICE'S POEMS. 
TO SIR WILLIAM JOWES. 
Whither does fancy stretch her rapid wuig? 
Through what new regions of serener spring ? 
My ravish 'd sense an opening Eden greets, 
A waste of treasures, and a wild of sweets-^ 
Entranc'd I seem through fairy bowers to strsif f 
Where scattered rubies pave the spangled way ; 
Transparent walks, with poHshM sapphires b^Htf 
And fotmtains* sparkling with ambros'iaxi lighU 
A sweeter lyre no eastern swain had strung. 
Mora softly warbled or more boldly sung ; 
Whether, great bard, thy vigorous muse rehearss 
Sotima's deathless praise, in deathless verse ; 
Or, tuned to guef, thy melting numbers move» 
Breathing the softest tales of plaintive love; 
Tender as Petrarch's flows the impassion'd/aie| 
Nor Vida boasts a chaster page than thine. 
Yet not that Britain's laurels round thy beady 
And Arab's palms with rival lustre sprcad>~ 
For this I sing— 4>ut tnat, with fix'd disdaluy 
Thy Roman soul refus'd the flatterer's strain ;. 
And dar'd prefer (unvers'd in courtly ^i^^ 
Virtue's just praistf beyond a monarch's «milo«f 



EPIGRAM. 

Cries Doctor Slop, elated with his skill. 

My patient, Tom, observe 1 never kill ; 

in tivice ten hours, so quick*d I cur'cl hisgooty 

The Alderman was able to ge out* 

That's true, quoth Tom, let our opponents ravCi 

I myself met him«*— ^o/njr— to his^^^r^e. 

• Alludinijr lo the Form of the Seveti Kounialns. 
t See preface to Nadir Shah. 
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